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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA. 


NOTE, 


The numbering of the Questions is consecutive throughout. The sub-numbers in 
brackets correspond ■with the numbers in the printed sets of Questions marked A and 
B, whicu were issued to official and non-official witnesses respectively, and which 
will be found on pages v—xxxviii of this Volume. 



LISTS OP QUESTIONS CIRCULATED TO WITNESSES FOB WRITTEN REPLIES. 


A. 


QUESTIONS REIATINO TO THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

Methods or Rkcroitmbnt. 

(a) Omeral, 

1. What is your experience of the working of the present system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination for the Indian Civil Service P Do you accept it as generally satisfactory in 
principle ? 

2. In what respects, if any, do you find the present system faulty in detail, and what alter¬ 
ations would you suggest P 

3. Is the system equally suitable for the admission of “Natives of India”‘and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If not, what alteration do you recommend P 

‘The term “ Nativee of India” has been JeBned in section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viot, c. 8), as 
including any persons born and domiciled within the Dominions of His Majesty in India of parents habitually resident in India 
and not estaDlished there for temporary purposes only ; and the term has been so used throughout these questions. 

4-, Further, is any differentiation desirable between other classes of natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty? If so, what do you propose? 

5. Do you consider that the combination of the open competitive examination for the Home 
and Colonial Civil Services with that for the Indian Civil Service is, or is not, to the advantage 
of Indian interests P Please give ydur reasons. 

6. If you do not consider the present system of recruitment by an open competitive 

examination to be satisfactory in principle, please state what alternative you would propose. Do 
you recommend a system based on any of the following principles— {a) selection by headmasters of 
schools approved or otherwise, (b) selection by authorities in Universities approved or otherwise, 

(c) nomination by head-masters or University authorities and selection under the orders of the 

Secretary of State, (<f) combined nomination and examination, («) any other method ? 

7. What is your opinion regarding a system of simultaneous examination in India and 
in England, open in both oases to all natural-born subjects of His Majesty? 

8. Are you in favour of holding this examination simultaneously at any other centre or 
centres wiihin His Majesty’s Dominions P 

9. What would be your opinion with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 

in the Indian Civil Service cadre by “Natives of India” recruited by means of a separate 

examination in India or by means of separate examinations in each province or group of provinces 
in India? If so, what proportion do you recommend? 

10. If you do not approve of simultaneous or separate examinations in India, are you in favour 
of any system under which “Natives of India” would be selected in India for admission to the 
Indian Civil Service by means of (a) nomination; {b) combined nomination and examination ; or (c) 
any other method P If so, please describe fully what system you would recommend ? In particular, 
do you consider it desirable that whatever the system, all classes and communities should be 
represented ? If so, how would you give effect to this principle ? 

11. If you are in favour of a system for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service by 
“ Natives of India ” in India, do you consider that “ Natives of India ” should still be eligible for 
appointment in England, or would you restrict that right to other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty P 

12. Would you regard any system of selection in India which you may recommend for young 
men who are “ Natives of India ” as being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present system of 
promoting to listed posts—officers of the Frovinoial Civil Services P If the former, what alteration, if 
any, would you recommend in the conditions governing the Provincial Civil Services ? 

13. Do you recommend any separate method of recruitment for the Judicial Branch of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, please desoribe the system that you would propose. 

14. Are you satisfied with the present definition of the term “Natives of India ” in section 6 of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viot., c. 31, as including “ any person born and domiciled 
within the Dominions of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident in India, and not 
established there for temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether such persons are of unmixed 
Indian desoent, or of mixed European and Indian descent, or of unmixed European descent ? If not, 
please state fully any proposals that you wish to make in regard to this matter. 

(b) Age-limits. 

16. If the system of recruitment by open competitive examination in England is retained, please 
state the age-limits that you recommend for candidates at such examination, giving your full reasons. 
Do you consider that th^ age-limits should be fixed to attract candidates of the normal school-leaving 
age in England, or candidates who have completed a University course, or candidates at an inter¬ 
mediate stage of education ?* 


•The principfU changes in Ihe age-limits have been as follows :— 


Years. 

Age-iiraits at open competition. 

Period of probation iu England. 

Age of selected candidate.-i at end of 
year of arrival m India 

1855—1S67. 

18—23 years . 

N(i probation In Emcland . 

I8i—23i 

18(10-1865. 

18—22 years . 

One yearns probation ... . 

19i-28* 

1866-1878 . 

17—21 yesrs on 1st March . 

'Pwo years’ probation ... . 


1878-1891 . 

17—19 years on 1st January. 

Two or three years’probation 

211-23 

1892—1895 . 

21—23 years cn 1 April . 

One year’s probation. 


1896—1905 ... . 

21—23^ears on 1st January 

Ditto 

23—25 

Since 1908 . 

22—24 years on 1st August . 

Ditto . 

23i-254 


B 
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Methods of Eecbuitment.— contd . 


(6) Age-limits—conoXA., 

,. y j® yexprienoe of the relative merits of the oandidates selected under varyine ave. 

limits, particularly under the systems m force fro.n 1878 to 1891 (age-limits 17—19 years folloiSi 

1 ^, approved University) and since 1891 (age-limits 21—23 or 

22—24 years, followed by one year’s probation) ? 

17. What is your opinion regarding the suitability of the recent recruits to the Indian Civil 
Service r 

18. What is the most suitable age at which junior civilians should arrive in India ? 

19. What age-limits for the open competitive examination in England would best suit 

oandidates who are “Natives of India,” and for what reasons ? Do you recommend any differentia- 
tion between the age-hmits for “Natives of India” and for other natural-born subjects nf His 
Majesty ? ■* “ 

(c) Subjects of Examination, 

20. On what principle should the subjects for the open competitive examination be fixed ? Do 

you accept the principle laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and since followed that 
the examination should be ot such a nature that no candidate who may fail shall to whatever 
calling he may devote himself, have any reason to regret the time and labour which ’he had snent 
m preparing himself to be examined,” and that the object should be to secure, not specialists in any 
particular subject that may be useful in a subsequent Indian career, but the ordinary well-eduinted 
young nian of the period r j ^ o 

. examme the table in Appendix I to these questions, which shows the various phases 

of the authorized syllabus ot the open competitive examination, and state what changes if anv are 
in your opinion, desirable, differentiating between the cases of oandidates [a) of soLo’l-leavin? a<r« 
and {b) of UniVGrsity-leavinfj: age ? & 

22. Is any di^erentiatiomin the subjects for the examination desirable between candidates who 
are “Natives of India and other candidates ? If so, please state them and give reasons, 

(d) Statutory Regulations. 

23. Do you oonsito it necessary that certain posts should be reserved by statute for officers 

recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and, if so, what posts and for what reasons ? jpieass state i 
detail what alterations (if any) you recommend in the Schedule of the Indian Civil Serviee a If 
1881 (24 and 25 Viet,, o. 64). [Attention is invited to the provisions of the Indian Civil Service A 
1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c. 54), and of the Government of India Act, 187? S ^ot ® 5’ 
reproduced as Appendices II and III to these questions.] ' ’’ 

24. Do you consider that a minimum proportion of European subjects of His MaWv 

be employed in the higher posts of the Civil Administration P If so, to what proportt, if ^fhe ^poats 
included in the Indian Civil Service cadre do you consider that “Natives of Indm” 
present conditions, properly be admitted ? “ 

26. Do you accept as generally satisfactory in principle the present system under which 
“ Natives of India are recruited partly through the meiiium of an open competitive examinatimi 
England, and partly by special arrangement in India, in accordance either with rules freme? 

under the provisions of section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viot n 31 c vuiu 

provWp.. of tb. Indian Oivil 8,,™, Act 1861 (24 and 26 Viol., o. 64)'? Do Jou ioonmZd .nr 
alterations in this system, and, if so, what ? d uu au y 

26. Give a list of the “Natives of India” now serving in your province who were recruited fc 

the Indian Civil bervioe by means of open competition in England, stating in what year the 
admitted, in which posts they are now serving, and their present rate of salary. ^ ^ 

27. Have the “Natives of India,” recruited by means of open competition in England nroved 

on tbe average, as efficient as the European members of the Indian Civil Service of the same’stLdimJ 
and recruited in the same manner ? Has it been found possible and expedieut to employ them in Ill 
branches of the administration, whether on executive or judicial duties P h J' in aii 

28. Do you consider that the old system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” under tb 
Statute of 1870 should be revived, and, if so, what method of recruitment would you recommend ? 

(e) Mixed Commissions. 

29 What experience have you had of military or other officers who have been speoiallv 
recruited in India to fill Indian 0ml Service posts, and hqw many suoa officers are emnloved 
in your province? Please distinguish in your reply between (a) military officers, and lb) othJr!,. 
and give details of the latter. ' ' > 

30. Have such officers proved on the average as efficient as members of the Indian Civil 

Service filling posts of similar responsibility? Has it been possible and expedient to emulnv 
them in all branches of the Administration, whether on executive or judicial duties ? ^ 

31. If the system of recruiting military officers in India has been stopped or has never 

existed in your province, would you advise its re-introduction or introduction, as the case mav be 
and if the system should be introduced or re-introduced, to what extent should it be adopted ? ^ ’ 

32. Do you consider that such a system should be restricted to the recruitment of military 
officers or extended to the recruitment of selected officers from other Indian services ? 

(/) Listed Posts, etc. 

A rules, dated 26tb August 19J0, made in exercise of the powers 

conferred W section 6 of the Government of India Act. 1870 (33 Viet., o. 3) and reproduced as ^ 
Appendix iV, and to the statement m Appendix V to these questions, showing the number of offices, 
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Mkthods of Recrdixmbst.— eoncld, 

{f) Liited Po»t»,eto.—o(mdii. 

places and appointments, commonly known as listed posts, ordinarily held by members of the Indian 
Civil Service, to fill which it has been declared that members of the Provincial Civil Service can 
properly be appointed; and say whether the figures given are correct for your province. 

34. Are all the posts thus listed ordinarily and regularly filled by “ Natives of India ” ? 
If not, please state for the last five years to what extent there has been any failure to work up to 
the authorized list, and explain the reasons. 

35. To what extent also during the last five years have these listed posts been filled—(a) by 
members of the Froviilcial Civil Service; (fi) by other “Natives of India” ? Please give the names 
and positions of the latter, if any. 

36. Has the power to fill one-quarter of the listed posts with “ Natives of India ” other than 
members of the Provincial Civil Service or Statutory Civilians been ordinarily and regularly 
exercised P If not, can you give the reasons for this, and do you think it advisable that the power 
should be utilized and in what directions ? 

37. Does the system by which most of the inferior listed posts are merged in the Provincial 
Civil Service give satisfaction— (a) to the members of the Provincial Civil Service ; and (6) to the 
public interested in this question ; and what advantages, if any, does this arrangement possess P 

38. Is the class of posts listed suitable P If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes; and whyP 

39. Have the officers of the Provincial Civil Service, selected to fill listed posts, proved on the 
average as efficient as members of the Indian Civil Service filling posts of similar responsibility, and 
has it been found possible and expedient to employ them in all branches of the Administration ? 

40. Please now turn to the Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Viot., o. 54), which will be 
found in Appendix II to these questions and say how many “ Natives of India ” have been appointed 
permanently to posts in your province under its provisions during the last five years, giving names 
and the nature of the posts so filled. 

41. Are there any other ways in which “Natives of ladia ” are appointed to your province to 
Civil Service posts P If so, please give details of the same. 

42. Please add such remarks as you may desire to offer on any points relating to the system of 
recruitment for Indian Civil Service posts which are not covered by your answers to the foregoing 
questions. 

Systems of Training and Probation. 

(a) Probation, 

43. What is your experience of the results of the existing system under which successful 
(candidates in the open competitive examination are required to undergo a probationer’s course of 
instructions in England ? Do you recommend the continiianoe or abolition of this system P 

44. What should be the duration of the probationer’s course in England (a) under the present 
system of the open competitive examination, (4) under any modifioation of that system recommended 
by you ? 

45. Do you consider it desirable that probationers should be required to spend their period of 
probation in England at an approved University P 

46. If so, do you advise the selection of one or more Universities for this purpose and for what 
reasons P 

47. Do you consider that probationers should receive allowances during their period of 
probation P If so, please give the scale and conditions that you recommend. 

48. If you do not advise attendance at an approved University during the period of probation 
in England, what alternative course of study do you recommend ? 

49. Would it, in your opinion, be desirable to establish a separate institution in England for 
this purpose, and, if so, under what conditions P 

50. If a probationer’s course is continued in England, do you accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1864, that successful candidates in the open competition should 
be considered as having finished their general education and that their future studies should be such 
as have a special tendency to fit them for their calling? Does your answer apply equally to candi¬ 
dates who pass the open competitive examination after leaving school and to those who do so after 
completing a University course P 

51. Please examine the statement printed as Appendix VI to these questions, showing the 
courses of studies prescribed for probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what alterations (if any) 
you desire to recommend in the present course (a) uuder the existing system of the open competitive 
examination, and (i) under any modifioation of that system recommended by you. 

52. In particular, please state your opinion as to the desirability during the period of probation 
of (i) compulsory attendance at Law Courts in England and reporting of oases; (ii) the teaching 
of Indian Law in addition to the general principles of jurispriidenoe; (iii) the teaching of the 
grammar and text-books of Indian languages with or without any attempt at colloquial instruction ; 
liv) the teaching of— {a) Indian Geography, (6) Political Economy, (c) Accounts. 

53. Do you consider tha,t the probationer’s course of instruction cun best be spent in England 
or in India P 

54. What is your opinion of a proposal to start at some suitable place in India a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil Service and possibly of other Indian services recruited in 
England P 
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Systems of Tkaining and Probation_ concld. 

(a) Probation. —concld. 

66. What is your opinion of a proposal that each Provincial Government should arrange for 
the training of probationers by suitable courses of instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two yeaj^ of service at some suitable centre? 

oi, - Treasury Committee appointed to consider the organisation of Oriental 

Studies in London (1909), the view is taken that the preliminary training in Oriental languages 
law required by probationers can be given better in England than in India, because of the 
difficulties which ]umor civilians would experience in learning these subjects in India, the lack of 
good teachers in Indian district head-quarters, the difficulty of even good Indian teacdiers appre- 
mating the European students point of view, and the difficulty of arduous study in a tropical cHmate 
Do you consider that these objections could be met by a suitable scheme of instruction in India p 
^ you hate recommended the introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment in India 

^r Natives of India, whether in lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
iliiglana, pieaso state wnat system of probatioa you recommend for such officers. 

..i . particular, if a period of probation is recommended for such officers, do you advise that 

it should be passed m England or in India ? 

59. Do you consider that any differentiation is necessary during the period of probation between 
the course of study for probationers who are “Natives of India” and the course prescribed for 
r?comm”end? subjects of His Majesty? If so, please state the special arrangements that you 

(b) Training. 

T j- satisfied with the pres, nt arrangements for the training of junior members of the 

Indian Civil Service after they have taken up their appointments in India? If not, what cbanee 
should, in your opinion, be introduced ? ” 

61. Is the existing system of departmental examinations suitable, and, if not, what change do 

you recommend ? ® 

62. Do you consider that there has been any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? Are you 
satisfied that European members of the Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate proficiency in the 
study of the Indian languages, and, if not, bow could this best be remedied ? 

63. Do you recommend any changes in the rules for the encouragement of the study of 

Onental languages, and, if so, what changes ? c 

• Please give your views as to what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the proficiency 

in the knowledge of law of members of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing Between recommend¬ 
ations applicable to all officers and to officers selected for the Judicial Branch. In particular, do you 
favour a system of granting study leave to Europe, and, if so, what course of study (course for a call 
to the Bar, reading in barristers chambers or other), and what conditions do you propose ? 

.L, - 7 r yo’^jecomi^end any special course of study in law in India for officers selected for 

the Judicial Branch r 

„ P.®. recommend any special training in subordinate judicial posts for officers selected 

for the Judicial Branchr If so, please give details. 

67. Do you recommend any system for encouraging the higher study of law analogous to the 
rules for the encouragement of the study of Oriental languages ? 

68. Is any differentiation desirable in the system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who are “Natives of India” and other natural-horn 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, phase state your proposals. 

recommended the introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment in 
udia for Natives of India, whether ip lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
Unglaudy please state what Bjstexa of trainiDg jou recommend for such officers. 

I® differentiation necessary in regard to the probation and training of members of the 
Indian Civil Service who are “Natives of India” as between persons of unmixed Indian descent of 
mixed European and Indian descent, and of unmixed European desceut ? If so, please state vour 
proposals. *' 

71. Please add such remarks as you may desire to offer on any points relating to the system 
of probation and training for the Indian Civil Service which are not covered by your answers to the 
foregoing questions. 

Conditions of Sekvick. 

p. pe present theory underlying the conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service is— 
(a) that tho members of the Service should have sufficient training in subordinate or inferior 
appointments before they are called upon to discharge the duties of higher ones; and (b) that they 
should, throughout the whole period of their service, have sufficient salaries and sufficiently 
responsible duties. To secure these objects the number of posts, called technically “ superior ” posts 
cawying a salary of over Es. 1,000 per mensem is ascertained, and it is endeavoured to recruit only 
sttffioieut officers to make it probable that each officer will find himself officiating with practical 
permanency in at least the lowest of those appointments after the c6mpletion of eight years’ service. 
Do you accept this system ? If bo, do you consider that the period of eight years is suitable, or 
do you recommend any ohangB? What alteration (if any) would be necessary if the age of 
recruitment were lowered ? ® 

73. It is also part of the existing system that officers of over two hut under eight years’ 
completed service should fill with practical permanency in the ordinary course of promotion charges 
of minor responsibility, called technically “inferior” posts, and Ehould be drawing pay at rates above 
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CoNDITlOKS OF SjJRVlOE- COMli . 

that of the lowest grade, but not exceeding Rs. 1,000 menstm. Do you accept this as a suitable 
arrangement ? If not, what alteration would you suggest, and for what reasons ? 

74. Please show in a tabular statement for the last five years, quarter by quarter, with foot-notes 
giving the names, the total net number of officers who have failed to obtain promotion in aooordanoe 
with the principles set out in the preceding questions, and say whether any inconvenience, and if so, 
what, has been caused thereby to the Administration P 

76, Please now see the statement marked AA and the list marked— 

Madras =s A, Burma = F, 

Bombay—B, Bihar and Oru8a= 0, 

Bengal = 0, Central Provinces and £erar:=iJB, 

Uniled Provinces = D, Assam = I, 

Punjab —B, 

which have been reproduced in Appendix VlT to these questions, and say whether they are correct 
for your province. If not, please state what amendments are necessary'. 

76. Is any difficulty experienced by the Administration in working with the number of superior 
posts shown in the list for your province ? Do all the posts entered as superior carry a salary of more 
than Rs. 1,000 per mensem, and are they all such as are ordinarily held by officers in the Indian Civil 
Service? If not, what changes, if any, do you suggest? 

77. Does the number of superior posts shown as held directly under the Government of India 
correspond with the actual experience of the last five years ? If not, please give particulars of the 
■discrepancies, and say whether you consider any change of practice in this respect to be desirable. 
[Attention is invited in this connexion to List J in Appendix VII to these questions.] 

78. Does the number of superior po-ts allowed for temporary appointments and deputations 
correspond with the actual experience of (say) the last five years? If not, please give particulars of 
the disorepanoies and say whether you consider any change of practice in this respect to be desirable? 

79. Does the arrangement by which officers, recruited against temporary superior posts, are 
shown in the lowest grade, work satisfactorily ? If not, what change of practice appears to you to be 


80. Does the allowance of 39 per cent, on the number of superior posts give the right number 
of junior officers for the work of the administration of your province? If not, please state what 
excess or deficiency iu your opinion exists, giving your reasons in detail. 

81. Junior officers are considered to be under training during the first twm years of their service. 
Does this approximate to the actual oonditioni ? If not, what alteration is necessary iu the percent¬ 
age of 15’5 flowed for training? 

82. Does the leave allowance of 32*7 per cent, for superior posts, 6’7 per cent, for inferior posts, '■ 
and ‘6 per cent, for training posts, approximate to the actual oonditions ? If not, please state what 
alteration is desirable ? 

83. Does the annual deoremental rate of 4*17 per cent, on the total strength of the service 
correspond with the actual experience of the last 20 years ? If not, please give the actual facts for 
this period and suggest a suitable figure, with reasons in support of the same. 

84. Does the theoretical strength of the Service correspond ordinarily with its actual strength ? 
If not, please state the facts and, in particular, offer any remarks which may suggest themselves 
with regard to the existing discrepancy shown iu the statement marked BB which is included in 
Appendix VII to these questions? 

85. Do yon consider that the present system of a quinquennial examination of the conditions 
•of service is adequate to regulate the rate of recruitment and flow of promotion ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ? 

86. State the principles on which the annual indent for recruitment to the Indian Civil Service 
is regulated. Do you consider that accurate results are attained thereby ? If not, what alterations 
do you recommend ? 

87. Are you satisfied that, under the existing system of promotion, the interests of individual 
officers and of the Administration are duly reconciled, aud have you any suggestions to make regard¬ 
ing it, particularly on the subjects of selection for higher appointments and of the compulsory 
retirement of inefficient officers ? 

88. 'I’o what extent ere the functions of the officers of the Executive and Judicial Branches of 
the Indian Civil Service differentiated? Is any change desirable, aud, if so, in what directions? 

89. Have you any other suggestions to make under this head which are not covered by your 
answers to the above questions and .to the questions under the heads relating to salary, leave and 
pension. 

Conditions of Salary. 

90. Please see the two statements contained in A ppendix VIII to these questions showing the 
various rates of pay drawn by officers holding posts in the Imliau Civil Service cadre aud the grading 
of each class of post for the different provinces, and say whether they are oorreot for your province. 

91. Please give full information regarding the rates of pay aud the number of posts in eaoh of 
the main grades of the service authorized on the 1st April of each of the following years : 1860, 1870, 
1880, 1890, 1900 and 1912. 

92. Are the present rates of pay and grading suitable? If not, what alteration do you 
recommend ? 

93. If any dissatisfaction is felt, does it relate to the pay or grading of the higher or lower 
posts or to both ? 

94. Do you consider it desirable that there should be uniformity pf payment foifsimilars^rinds 
-of work in all the provinces, and does any dissatisfaction on this score exist in your province, and, if 
, 80 , what? 
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95. Do you consider that the exchange compensation allowance introduced in 1893, eligibilitv 
for which depends cn nationality or domicile, shonld be abolished, and, if so, under what conditions P 
Should such abolition apply to officers already employed or be restricted to future entrants ? 

96. If abolition is recommended with compensation in the form of increased salaries, what is your 
opinion regarding the grant of a similar increase of salary to those members of the Service who now 
draw no exchange compensation allowance? 

97. How does the system of acting allowances work in the case of officers selected to officiate in 

appointments involving increased responsibility ? Is it productive of any inconvenience and have you 
any suggestion to make on the subject ? ^ 

98. How is the system of officiating grade promotions, where there is no change of duties 
actually worked? _ Is the system convenient in the interests both of the Government and of the 
officers of the Service ? Have you any recommendations to make for its alteration? 

99. What is your opinion regarding the substitution for the existing graded system of promotion 
of a time-scale of salary ? JJ you are in favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted to the lower 
grades of the Service or not? 

100. As an alternative, do you recommend a system by which each main class of appointment 
would have a separate time-scale ? 

101. What is your experience of the practical working of time-scales of pay in other Indian 
services P 

102. If you recommend any system of time-soale of pay, please describe it, and state what 
conditions should be laid down in regard to the grant of increments, promotion to superior grades 
charge allowances, and other matters of importance. How do you propose to apply such time-scale in 
provinces where the scale of pay of the Judicial and Executive Branches of the Service is different P ' 

^ 103. if you are in favour of a time-scale of pay, how would you secure that the recruitment 
of junior officers is restiicted to the number likely to be promoted in a reasonable time to posts of 
independent responsibility, and do you or do you net consider it desirable that all members of 
the Indian Civil Service should have the prospect of rising to such posts within a fixed time ? 

104. Turning now to the case of the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial Civil 
Services hohling listed posts, do you approve of the arrangement by which they draw salary approxi- 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rate do you suggest for the various grades of the service ? 

105. Have you auy other proposals to make in regard to the conditions of salary not covered bv 

your answers to the above questions ? j 

Conditions of Leave. 

106. Is there any reason to suppose that officers of the Indian Civil Service take more or less 
leave of any particula,r kind than they did 5, 10,15, or 20 years ago ? If so, to what is this due ? 

107. Is all the leave on full pay due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian Civil 

Service, and, if not, what are the reasons? Is the amount which can be earned in your opinion 
suitable ? If not, what alternative arrangement do you suggest ? ‘ 

_ 108, Is all the furlough due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian Civil Service ? 
Is it necessary to allow for as much furlough as is permissible by the present rules ? If not what 
change dp you suggest ? ' “ 

109. Do yon consider that the rates of furlough allowances are suitable ? If not. what ohamrea. 
do you recommend ? ^ ^ 


110 . Do you recommend any change in the concession, granted in 1893, under which leave- 

allowances expressed in rupees, other than privilege leave allowances, issued at the Homo Treasury 

or m a Colony with a gold standard of currency, are issued in sterling at the privilege rate of exohanff-a 
oi Is. 6d. the rupee? If so, what change? ® 

111 . Do you consider that the maximum and minimum limits of leave allowances at present 

fixed are suitable ? Do you recommend any change iu the alternative rates fixed in sterling and in. 
rupees, and if so what change ? 8 u u. 

112. Have you any recommendation to make in regard to special leave, extraordinary leave- 

without allowances, and other forms of leave P Do you consider that the present conditions governine- 
these kinds of leave, and the leave allowances admissible, are suitable ? ° 

113. Generally speaking, do any of the present leave rules applicable to the Indian Civil Service 
opuse inconvenience to the Administration, aud if so what, and what remedy do you suggest ? 

particular, are they a contributory oause of excessive transfers of officers of the Indian. 
Civil Service, and, if so, how can this difficulty be met? 

U5. Do any of the present leave rules press hardly in any way on officers of the Indian Civil 
oervice themselves, and, if so, in what respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appropriate remedy? 
n- -1 preseiit leave rules applicable to Statutory Civilians, or to officers of the Provincial 

Civil Services employed in listed posts, cause any inconvenience to the Administration, or press hardly 
on the officers themselves, and in what respects f In particular, do you consider that separate sets ofi 
rules for such officers and for officers of the Indian Civil Service are desirable f 

117. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the conditions of leave not cohered W 
your answers to the above questions? ^ 


Conditions or Pension. 

118. la the present system of equal annuities to all members of the Indian Civil Service eenerallir 
aooepted as mtisfaotcry by the Government and by the members of the Indian Civil Service? ^ 

119. Would a non-contributory system of superannuation pensions, varying iu amount with tba. 

amoiuit of salary drawn at the time of retirement, be preferable in (he interests either of the Govern 
ment or of the members of the Indian Civil Service? vern- 
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CoNDiTioKB OP Pension— conoid . 

120. Assuming the maintenance of the annuity system, do yov. suggest any modifications in 
its detailed working, and, if so, what, and for what reasons ? 

121. In particular, what is your opinion of the-arrangement by which members of the Indian 
Civil Service, who are appointed Judges of High Courts, obtain special pensions of £1,200 a year 
after 11^ years’ actual service as Judges P Do you recommend any change in the present 
condition ? 

122. Do you consider that a similar system should be applied to the cases of high executive 
ofiScers, and, if so, to which? ;Please state the amount of pension and the conditions which you 
recommend as suitable. 

123. Assuming the substitution of a non-oontributory system of superannuation pensions 
varying in amount with the amount of salary drawn at the time of retirement, please describe the 
system that you recommend. 

124. Do you recommend the introduction of a system of reduced pensions for such oflBoers as 
may be found to be inefficient, but whom it would be difficult to retire without some provision for 
their subsistence? If so, what do you suggest? 

125. Do you consider the existing pension rules suitable in the interests both of the 
Government and of the members of the Indian Oivil Service ? In particular, what is your opinion 
of the present rules regulating voluntary and compulsory retirement ? 

126. Do you approve of the present system regulating the pensions of military officers holding 
Indian Civil fiervice posts? If not, what do you suggest? 

127. Do you approve of the present system regulating the pensions of statutory oivilians ? If 
not, what do you suggest P 

128. Do you approve of the present system regulating the pensions of officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts ? If not, what do you suggest ? 

129. Do 3 0 U accept as satisfactory the regulations of the Indian Family Pension Fund, or 
have you any suggestions to make either f(ir their abolition or for their alteration ? Have you any 
proposals to make in regard to the present methods of working such regulations ? 

130. In particular, do you approve of ihe exclusion from their benefits of “ Natives of India,” 

• who are members of the Indian Civil Service? If not, under what conditions would you admit 
them, having regard to the main differences between their social conditions and those of the 
European members on which the present system is based? 

131. Do you recommend that such admission should be optional or compulsory ? 

132. If you do not approve their admissiou to the Indian Civil Service Family Pension Fund, 
do you recommend the formation of a separate Family Pension Fund ? 

133. Is the existing system under which provision is made for the families of deceased military 
officers holding Indian Civil Service posts satisfactory ? If not, what would you suggest ? 

134. Have you any criticisms lo make on the facilities at present offered— (0) to Statutory 
Civilians, (6) to members of the Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts, for providing for their 
families against their decease ? 

135. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the conditions of pension not covered 
by your answers to the above questions ? 

General. 

136. Are you satisfied with the existing organization of the Indian Oivil Service P If not, 
please state what alternative organization you consider desirable, and explain fully your views, 
making any suggestions that appear to you suitable. 

137. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the Indian Civil Service not covered 
by your answers to the above questions ? If so, please explain them. 


QUESTIONS EELATING TO THE PEOVINOIAL OIYIL SEEVIOE. 

[Note.— In replies to these questions, it should be clearly specified whether the reply refers 
to the whole Provincial Civil Service, or to the Sxeoutive Branch or to the Judicial Branch.] 

Methods of Recruitment. 

1 . Please refer to Government of India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 19th August 
1910, defining the general conditions which should govern recruitment to the Provincial Civil 
Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you any reoom- 
mendations to make for their alteration? 

2. Please supply a copy of the Rules for the Reoruitmeut of the Provinoial Oivil Service in 
force in your province. Are these rules suitable, or have you any recommendations to make for their 
^Iteration ? 

3 . Please see the statement showing the constitution of the Provinoial Oivil Service, reproduced 
as Appendix B to these questions, and state whether the information is correct for your province. 
If not, what alterations are required ? 

4 . Please state the different systems of recruitment that have been adopted for the Provinoial 
Civil Service, the periods for which they were in force, and the number of officers recruited year by 
year in your province under each system since its formation. 

5 . Please state the number of natural-born subjects of His Majesty other than “ Natives of 
India ” recruited in your province in each year. 

6 . What is your experience of the officers selected by the different methods of recruitment 
which method has proved the most satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the present system of 
recruitment do you recommend? For direct recruitment do you recommend (a) open competition. 
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(b) nomination, (e) combined nomination and examination, or (d) some other method? Please- 
describe fully the system that you recommend, 

7. To what extent are non-residents of the Province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that only residents of the Province should ordinarily be recruited ? 

8. Are all classes and communities duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service? Do 
you consider that this is desirable, and what arrangements do you recommend to secure this object ? 

Systems of Teaining and Probation. 

9. What is the s;^stem of training and probation adopted for* oflBoers of the Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider it satisfactory, and, if not, what alterations do you recommend ? 

10. Is the existing system of departmental examinations suitable, and, if not, what changes do 
you recommend ? 

Conditions of Service, 

11. Do you consider that any change should be made in the classes of offices and appointments 
at present included in your Provincial Civil Service ? 

12. What is the system on which the strength of the Branch of your Provincial Civil 

Service is fixed ? Do you consider it satisfactory, and, if not, what alterations do you recommend ? 

18. In particular, is the leave reserve adequate, and the system on which it is graded suitable ? 

14. Is there any reserve for officers under training, and is it adequate ? 

15. What is the annual rate of recruitment and how is it fixed? Has it worked well in 
practice and does it secure an even flow of promotion ? 

16. To what extent is any system of selootion for appointments to the higher grades onfoioed ? 
Is any change of practice required in this respect ? 

17. Are you satisfied that under the existing system of promotion the interests of individual 
officers and of the Administration are duly reconciled, and have you any suggestion to make regard¬ 
ing it, particularly on the subjects of selection for higher appointments and of the compulsory 
retirement of inefficient officers ? 

18. To what extent are the functions of the officers of the Executive and Judicial Branches of 
your Provincial Civil Service differentiated ? Is auy change desirable, and, if so, in what direction ? 

19. Are you satisfied with the existing arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily filled 
by members of the Indian Civil Service, are listed as open to officers of the Provincial Civil Service of 
moved merit and ability, and is the system followed in making appointments to those posts suitable? 
If not, what alterations do you suggest ? 

20. Are you satisfied with the system by which most of the inferior listed posts are merged in 
the Provincial Civil Service? If not, what change would you suggest ? 

21. Are you satisfied with the present designation “the Provincial Civil Service”? If not, 
what would you suggest ? 

Conditions of Salary. 

22. Do you accept as suitable the principle recommended by the Public Service Commission of 
1886-87, and since followed, that the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as regards salary 
should be adjusted by_ a consideration of the terms necessary to secure locally the desired qualifica¬ 
tions in the officers appointed ? If not, what principle do you reomomend ? 

23. Please give full information regarding the rates of pay and the number of posts in each of 
the main grades of the Provincial Civil Service authorized on the Ist April of each of the following 
years:—1890, 1900 and 1912. When was the last general reorganization effected, and what 
improvement of prospects was effected thereby ? 

24. Are the existing rates of pay and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your province 
adequate to secure the desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, what alterations do 
you recommend ? 

25. Are you satisfied with the present system under which officiating promotions are not made 
in the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, what alteration do you recommend ? 

26. What is your opinion regarding the substitution cf a time-scale of salary for the existing 
graded system of promotion? If you are in favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted to the 
lower grades of the service, or not ? 

27. As an alternative, do you recommend a system by which each main class of appointment 
would have a separate time-scale ? 

28. What is your experience of the practical working of time-scales of pay in other Indian 
services ? 

29. If you recommend any kind of time-scale of pay, please describe the scheme that you 
propose and state what conditions should be laid down in regard to the grant of increments, promo¬ 
tion to superior grades, charge allowances and other matters of importance. How do you propose to 
apply such time-scales in provinces where the scale of pay of the Executive and Judicial Branches of 
the service is different f 

30. Do you approve of the arrangement by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary ajjproximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the 
same posts by members of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for the 
various appointments? 

Conditions of Iieave. 

31. Is there any reason to suppose that officers of the Provincial Civil Service take more or less 
leave of any particular kind than they did 5, 10, 15, or 20 years ago? If so, to what is this due? 
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32. Is all the leave on full pay due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service, and, if not, what are the reasons ? Is the amount which can be earned in your opinion 
suitable? If not, whnt alternative arrangement do you suggest? 

33. Is all the furlough due to them ordinarily taken hy officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? 
Is it necessary to allow for as much furlough as is permissible by the present rules ? If not, what 
change do you suggest ? 

34. Do you consider that the rates of furlough allowances are suitable ? If not, what changes 
do you recommend? 

35. Do you consider that the maximum and minimum limits of leave allowances at present 
fixed are suitable ? 

36. Have you any recommendations to make in regard to special leave, extraordinary leave 
without allowances, and other forms of leave ? Do you consider that the present conditions govern¬ 
ing these kinds of leave, and the leave allowances admissible, are suitable ? 

37. Generally speaking, do any of the present leave rules applicable to the Provincial Civil 
Service cause inconvenience to the Administration ? and if so what, and what remedy do you 
suggest ? 

38. In particular, are they a contributory cause of excessive transfers of officers, and, if so, how 
can this difficulty be met ? 

39. Do any of toe present leave rules press hardly in any way on officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service, and, if so, in what respect ? What is, in your opinion, the appropriate remedy P In 

f articular, do you regard the existing differences between the leave rules for the European and 
ndian Services as suitable ? 

Conditions of Pension. 

40. Is the present system of superannuation pensions satisfactory in the interests both of the 
Government and the members of the Provincial Civil Service ? 

41. Have you any suggestions to make in favour of any modifications in its detailed working, 
and if so, what, and for what reasons ? 

42. Do you approve of the grant of reduced pensions for such officers as may bo found to be 
inefficient, but whom it may be difficult to retire without some provision tor their subsistence ? • If so, 
what do you suggest ? 

43. Do you approve oft the present system regulating pensions of officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts ? If not, what do you suggest ? 

44. Do you consider that the existing rules go*terning the voluntary and compulsory retirement 
of members of the Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory? If not, what changes do you 
recommend ? 

45. To what extent do members of the Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the benefit of 
their families to the Government General Provident Fund or to other official or officially-recognized 
funds ? Are any further facilities required, and what arrangements of this kind do you consider to, 
be necessary ? 

General. 

46. Are you satisfied with the existing organization of the Provincial Civil Service ? If not 
please state what alternative organization yon consider desirable, and explain fully your views 
making any suggestions that appear to you to be suitable. 

47, Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not oovered 
by your answers to the above questions ? If so, please explain them. 
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APPENDIX 1. 


Period of Age-limits, 17—21, i.e., down to 1877. 


Period of Age-limits, 17—19. i.e., 1878—1891, 


Subjects. 

Marks, 

Subjects. 

Marks. 

1. English Composition 

500 

1. English Composition 

300 

2. History of England, including that of the 
Laws and Constitution 

600 

2. History of England, including a period 
selected by the candidate. 

800 

8. English Language and Literature ... 

600 

S. English Literature, including books select¬ 
ed by the candidate. 

300 

4. Language, Literature, and History of 
Greece. 

760 

4. Greek ... ... ... 

600 

6. Language, Literature and History of 
Eome. 

750 

6. Latin ... 

800 

0. LaBgQage, Literature, and History or 
Prance, 

376 

6. French ... ... 

600 

7. Language, Literature, and History of 
Germany. 

376 

7. German ... ... ... 

600 

8. Language, Literature, and History of 
Italy. 

376 

8, Italian 

400 

9. Mathematics (pure and mixed) 

1,260 

9. Mathematics (pure and mixed) 

1,000 

10. Natural Science—that is (1) Chemistry, 
including Heat; (2) Eleotricity and 
Magnetism ; (3) Geology and Minera¬ 
logy ; (4) Zoology, (S) Botany. 

The total (1,000) marks may be obtained 
by adequate proficiency in any two or 
more of the five branches of Science 
included under this head. 

1,000 

10. Natural Science—that is, the Elements 
of anv two of the following Sciences, 
viz.. Chemistry, 600 ; Electricity and 
Magnetism, 300; Experimental Laws 
of Heat and Light, .SOO; Mechanical 
Philosophy, with outlines of Astro¬ 
nomy, 300, 

800 

or 

600 

11. Moral Soienee—that is, Logic, Mental 
and Moral Fbilosopkiy. 

600 

11. Logic ... 

800 

12. Sanskrit Language and Literatnre ... 

500 

12, Elements of Political Economy 

300 

IS. Arable Language and Literature 

600 

13. Sanskrit ... ... ,,, 

14. Arabic ... ... 

500 

600 


Period of Age-limits, 31—28, i.e., 1892—1906, 


Period of Age-limits, 22—24, i.e., 1906 to date. 


1. Englisli Composition 
3. Euglisli History 


3. Ingliafa Law, viz., Law of Contract- 

Criminal Law—Law of Evidence and 
Law of the Constitution. 

4. English Language and Literature (includ. 

ing special period named by the Com¬ 
missioners.) 

6. Greek Language and Literature 


6. Greek History (Aneient, including Cons- 

litulion), 

7. Latin Language and Literature 

8. lioman History (Ancient, including 

Constitution). 

9. Eoiaan Law ••t »s* 

10. Prenob Language and Literature 

U. German Language and Literature 


12. General Modern History (period to be 
selected by Candidates from list in the 
syllabus issued by the Commissioners, 
one period at least to include Indian 
History). 


13. Mathematics (pure and applied) 

14. Advanced Mathematical subjects (pure 

and applied). 


BOO 

1, English Composition ... 

600 

600 

2. English History, either or both sections 
may be taken— 

Section I., to A. D. 1485 

Section II., A.D, 1485 to 1848 

400 

400 

600 

600 

3. English Law .. ... ,,, 


4, English Language and Literature 

Greek, not less than two sub-divisions, of 
which one must be Translation — 

600 


6. Translation ... ... 

400 

600 

6. Prose Composition ... 

20J 


7. Verse Composition ... 

200 


8. Literature, etc. ... ... 

300 

760 

9. Greek History (Ancient, inoluding Consti¬ 
tution). 

Latin not less than two sub-divisions, of 
which one must be'Translation:— 

600 

400 

10. Translation 

400 


11. Prose Composition 

200 

760 

12. Verse Composition 

200 


13. Literature, etc. ... ... ... 

300 

400 

14. Eoman _ History (Ancient, including 
Constitution). 

600 

600 

16. Eoman Law ... ... 

600 

oOO 

16. French, History of the Language and 
Literature. 

200 

600 

17. French, Translation, Composition and 
Conversation. 

400 


18. German, History of the Language and 
Literature. 

200 


19. German, Translation, Composition and 
Conversation. 

400 

600 

20. Italian, History of the Language and 
Literatuie. 

200 


21. Italian, Translation, Composition and 
Conversation. 

400 


22. General Modern History 

600 

9C0 

23. Lower Mathematics 

1,200 

900 

24. Higher Mathematics 

1,200 
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Period of Age-limits, 2]—23, i.e., 1892—1905. 


Subjects. 


Marks. 


Period of Age-limits, 22—21, i.e., 1906 to date. 


16, Natural Scienee, i.e., any number not 
exceeding three of the following 
subjects 

Elementary Chemistry and Element¬ 
ary Physics ... 600 

(iV.B.—This subject may not be taken 
up by those who offer either Higher 
Chemistry or Higher Physics) — 
Higher Chemistry ... 600 

Higher Physics ... 600 

Geology ... ... 600 

Botany ... ... 600 

Zoology ... ... 600 

Animal Physiology ... 600 

Logic and Mental Philosophy (Ancient 
and Modern). 

Moral Philosophy (Ancient and Modern) 
Political Economy and Economic History 
Political Science (including Analytical 
Jurisprudence, the early History of 
Institutions and Theory of Legislation). 
Sanskrit Language and Literature 
Arabic Language and Literature 


1,800 


400 

26. 

400 

27. 

600 

28. 

600 

29. 

600 

31. 

600 

82, 


Candidates are at liberty to name any or[all of these 
branches of knowledge. No subjects are obligatory. 


25. 


Subjects, 


Natural Science, i.e., any number not 
exceeding four of the following or three 
if both Lower and Higher Mathematics 
he also taken 
(1) Chemistry 
(r) Physics 


(3) Geology 

(4) Botany 

(5) Zoology 

(6) Animal Physiology 

(7) Geography 


600 

6()0 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 


Logie and Physiology 
Moral and Metaphysics! Philosophy 
Political Economy and Economic History 
Political Science ... 


Sanskrit Language and Literature 
Arabic Language and Literature 


Marks. 


2/100 

or 

1,800 


600 

600 

660 

500 


800 

800 


Consistently with the limitations specified above Candi¬ 
dates are at liberty to name any of the feregeing 
subjects, provided that the maximum number of marks 
that can be obtained from the subjects chosen is limited 
to 6,000. 


APPENDIX II. 

Thk Indian Oivii. Servicb Act, 1861. 

(24 & 25 Viet., Cap. 54.) 

An Act (o confirm certain Appointmente in India, and to amend the Late concerning the Civil 

Service there. 

[1st August 1861. 

Whereas by seotiou fifty-six of an Act of the thirty-third year of King George the Third 33(13 sz 
Chapter fifty-two, it was enacted that all the civil servants of the East India Company in India ' * 

under the rank or degree of Members of Council should have and be entitled to precedence in the 
service of the said Company at their respective stations according to their seniority of appointment 
and that no such civil servant should be capable of being acivanoed or promoted to any higher 
station, rank or degree therein than he should be entitled to according to the length of his service ■ 
and by section fifty-seven of the same Act it was enacted that all vacancies happening in any of 
the offices, places, or employments in the civil line of the Company’s service in India ('being under 
the degree of Counsellor) should be from time to time filled up and supplied from araonerst the 
civil servants of the said Company belonging to the presidency wherein, such vaoanoies should 
respectively happen; And whereas by reason of the exigencies of the public service vacancies in 
certain offices, places and employments in India have been filled up by the appointment of persons 
not being civil servants, or not being civil servants belonging to the presidency wherein the vacancies 
have happened, and otherwise not in accordance with the provisions of the said enactments and it 
is expedient that such appointments should be rendered valid, and also that the authorities in 
India should be empowered to make such appointments in like cases in future : 

Be it enacted by the Ciueen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows :— ^ 

1 . All appointments made by the authoritm in Ixidiie. to any mch Offices, Places or Emphymenta tot 

shall be and be deemed to have been as valid and effectual as if the Act hereinbefore recited or referred to aooordonoe 
had not been passed — {Rep. 55 56 Viet., e. 19). o’si^vaUa*' 

2. All vacancies happening in any of the offices, places, or employments specified in the a 

Schedule annexed to this Act, and all such offices which may he created hereafter, shall be filled up “fp^piied*]^ 
and supplied, except as hereinafter provided, from amongst the covenanted civil servants of the cov^enanted 
Crown in India. oiHi servants. 

3. Where it appears to the authority in India by whom an appointment should be made to^®™”““°* 
any office, place, or employment specified in the said Schedule, that such appointment, under the oilu wwnts 
special oiroumstanoes of the case, should be made without regard to .the recited qualifications, ““V.“"der 
conditions, and restrictions of the said Act, it shall be lawful for such authority to make such cfroumlta 
appointment accordingly ; provided that no person shall be so appointed who has not resided for i^TppSf’ 
at least seven years in India, and that every person previously to his being so appointed to any of the 

offices in the Eevenue and Judicial Departments specified in the said Schedule shall pass an Mrtato “ 

lestricti'ong, 
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examination in the vernaoulat language of the district in which he is to be employed, where such 
exainination is now required, and shall be subject to all the departmental tests aud other 
qualifications and restrictions which are or may be imposed in the like case on covenanted civil 
servants. 

4. Every such appointment shall be provisional only, and shall forthwith be reported to the 
Secretary of State in Council of India, together with the special'reasons for making the same; and 
unless the Secretary of State in Council shall approve such appointment, with the concurrence of a 
majority of Members present at a meeting, and shall within twelve months from the date of such 
appointment notify such approval to the authority by whom the appointment was made, then such 
appointment shall be cancelled. 

5. All vacancies happening in any other offices, places, or employments than those mentioned in 
the said Schedule, and all other offices than those so mentioned that may hereafter be created in 
India may be filled up and supplied without regard to the qualifioationr, conditions, and restrictions 
prescribed by the said Act. 

6 . Provided always that this Act shall not apply to the office of Lieutenant-Governor of any 
part of Her Majesty’s dominions in India, or to any offices for the supply of which provision may be 
made by any other Act of the present session of Parliament. 

7. Section fifty-six of the said Act of the thirty-third year of King George the Third, and so 
much of the other sections of the said Act and of any other Act now in force as requires seniority as 
a condition or qualification for the appointment of civil servants to offices, places, or employments, 
shall be repealed. 


Schedule. 

Secretaries, Junior Secretaries, and Under-Secretaries to the several Governments of India, except the 
Secretaries, Junior Secretaries, aud Under-Secretaries in the Military, Marine and Public Works 
Departments. 

Accountant-General. I Sub-Treasurer. (6) 

Civil Auditor. {^) j 

Judicial, 


Such 

appointmen 
ia each case 
bo reported 
to the 
Secretary o 
.State, 

Certain offi. 
may be fllle 
up without 
regard to 
restrietionE 
prescribed 
recited Act 
Act not to 
apply to off 
of Lieutena 
Qorernor, f 
So much of 
8S U. 3. 0. 
as requires 
seniority, 
etc., for 
appointme: 
repealej. 


1. Civil and Sessions Judges, or Chief 
Judicial Officers of Districts in the Provinces now 
known as Peculation provinces. 

2. Additional and Assistant Judges in the 
said Provinces. 


lU 


of 


1. Members of the Board of Revenue 
the Presidencies of Bengal and Madras. 

2. Secretaries to the said Boards 
Revenue. 

3. Commissioners of Revenue or Chief 
Revenue Officers of Divisions in the Provinces 
now known as Regulation Provinces. 

4. Collectors of Revenue or Chief Revenue 
Officers of Districts in the said Provinces. 


8 . Magistrates or Chief Magisterial Officers 
of Districts in the said Provinces. 

4. Joint-Magistrates in the said Provinces. 

5. Assistant Magistrates or Assistant to 
I Magistrates in the said Provinces. 

Revenue. 

5. Deputy or Subordinate Collectors where 
combined with the Office of Joint-Magistrate in 
the said Provinces. 

6 . Assistant Golleotors or Assistants to 
Collectors in the said Provinces. 

7. Salt Agents. 

8 . Controller of Salt Chowkies. 

9. Oommissioneis of Customs, Salt and 
Opium. 


(a) Now called ComptroUer-General. 


TO. Opium Agents 


(^) Now non'existeut* 


APPENDIX III. 


The Government of India Act, 1870. 

(33 Viet., Cap. 3.) 

An Act to make better provision for making Laws and Regulations for certain parts of India, and for 

certain other purposes relating thereto. 

[25th March 1870.] 


6 . Whereas it is expedient that additional facilities should be given for the employment of 
Natives of India, of proved merit and ability, in the civil service of Her Majesty in India: 

Be it enacted, that nothing in the Government of India Act, 1858, or in' the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861, or in any other Act of Parliament or other law now in force in India, shall restrain 
the authorities in India by whom appointments are or may be made to offices, places, and employ¬ 
ments in the civil service of Her Majesty in India from appointing any Native of India to auy 
such office, place or employment, although such Native shall not have been admitted to the said 
civil service of India in manner in section thirty-two of the first-mentioned Aot provided, hut 
subject to such rules as may be from time to time prescribed by the Gc'vernor-General in Council, 
and sanctioned by the Secretary of State in (Jouucil, with the ooncurrenoe of a majority of 
members present; 

aud that for the purpose of this Act the words “Natives of India” shall include any person horn 
and domiciled within the dominions of Her Majesty iu India, of parents habitually resident in 
India, and not established there for temporary purposes only; 

and that it shall be lawful for the Governor-General in Oounoil to define and limit from time 
to time the qualification of Natives of India thus expressed; provided that every resolution made by 
him for such purposes shall be subject to the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, and shall 
not have force until it has been laid for thirty days before both Houses of Parliament. 


Power to 
appoint 
nativea of 
India to 
certain off 
withont 
certifieate 
from the I 
Serviae C 
mieeioner 
21 & 2S V 
c. 106. 24 
Viet., 0 . 
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Notification of the Oovernment of India^ Home Department (Establiahmenfe), No. ll^S, dated 

Simla, the 26th August 1910. 

In exercise of the power conferred by section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 
Victoria, Chapter 3), and in supersession of the rules published in the Home Department Notifica¬ 
tion No. 2159 (Public), dated the 2nd November 1892, the Governor-General in Oounoil has been 
pleased to make the following rules, which have been sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council 
with the concurrence of a majority of the members present. 

1 . The local Government may appoint any member of the provincial civil service subordinate 
to it, who is a Native of India, and of proved merit and abilityj to any of the offices, places, and 
employments ordinarily held by members of the Civil Service of His Majesty in India, to fill which 
it has been declared by such local Government (by notification in the official Gazette) that members 
of such Provincial civil service can properly be appointed. 

2. The local Government may at any time appoint any Native of India of proved merit and 
ability to any of the offices, places, and employments specified by such local Government in any 
such notification as in Rnle 1 is mentioned j provided that not more than one-fourth of the offices, 
places, and employments so specified shall at any one time be held by Natives of India not members 
oj the Provincial civil service subordinate to the local Government; but this proviso shall not apply 
to or include any Native of India (not a member of a Provincial service) who has, prior to the making 
of these rules, been appointed under section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Victoria, 
Chapter 3), to an office, place, or employment in the Civil Service of India. 

3. In addition to appointments made under Rules 1 and 2 the local Government may, when¬ 
ever the exigencies of the public service render it necessary, appoint to any of the offices, places, or 
employments ordinarily held by members of the Civil Service of His Majesty in India, for a period 
not exceeding three months, any Native of India of proved merit and ability ; provided that the 
appointment of any such officer shall not involve his transfer from another district. 

-1. The local Government may declare any appointment to be made on probation only, and 
may prescribe the terms on which it is made and the conditions with which the person appointed 
must comply before he can be confirmed. 

5. The local Government may at any time suspend and remove any person appointed by such 
local Government under these rules. 

A. Earle, 

Ofg. Seep, to the Govt, of India. 


APPENDIX V. 


Statement showing Posts listed as open to the Provincial Civil Services. 


! 

Madras. 

BoDobay. 

1 

i 

Bengal. 

United 

Provinces. 

j 

Punjab, 

Burma. 

Bihiir 

and 

Orissa. 

Central 
Provinces ' 
(and 
Berar). 

Total. 

Superior Posts. 




I ! 






Heads of districts 

2 

2 

} ® [ 

i 

2 

2 

2 

1 '1 

4 

1 49 

District and Divisional 

i 

3 

6 

6 

5 

2 

Judges. 







1 


Settlement Collectors 

>«• 




2 

1 



3 

Sub-Collectors 

2 


... 





j 

2 

Secretary, Board of Eeve- 

i 

... 

... 


1 

>«. 

... 


1 

nue. 










Talukdari Settlement Officer 


1 



•• 


... 

... 

1 

Total ... 

H 

»> 


7 

t 11 

6 

5 

1 B 

fid 

Inferior Posts. 



1 1 







_ A- H - -•» ^ 

- 
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APPENDIX VI. 


Final Examination of 1891 when the Period 
OF Probation was two years. 

1 

Pinal Examination of 1912 when the Period 
OP Probation was one tear. 

Subjects (a). 

1 

1 Marks. 

Subjects. 

Marks. 


1 

1 

Compulsory — 


1 . *01a8sioal languages of India— 

1 

1. The principal Vernacular language 

400 



of the Province to which the 


Sanskrit ... ... 

500 

candidate is assigned. 


Arabic 

400 

2. Indian History ... ... 

400 

Persian 

400 

3. Indian Penal Code ... 

400 

2. tVernacular languages of India 

400 

4. Code of Criminal Procedure ... 

200 

(excepting Hindustani when 


• 


taken up by Madras candidates 


5. The Indian Evidence Act 

200 

and Gujrati) each. 






Optional. —(Not more than one of the 


3. The History and Geography of 
India 

350 

following subjects.) 

1 

4. +Law 

1,250 

1. ^Sanskrit ... 

400 



2. Arabic 

400 

5. Political Economy 

360 

... 




3. Persian 

• • • • e • 

400 



4. Hindustani (for candidates 

400 



assigned to the Province of 


j 


Burma only). 


1 

1 


6. Hindu and Muhammadan Law... 

450 


(a) In addition to the above, candidates were permitted to take up any one of the following 
viz., Agricultural ohemistry, botany, geology and zoology, for which 350 marks were allowed, ^ 

* One or more of these subjects could be taken. 

f One of the languages prescrii)ed for the candidates’ Presidency or Province, 

The course of reading in law included - 


branches of Natural Science, 


(1) Oenoral Jurisprudence— 

BUckstone’s Commentaries. 

Austin’s Jurisprudence. 

The Institutes of Justiniau. 

Maine’s Ancient Law, 

Mackenzie's Studies in Roman Law. 

Bentbam s Theory of Legislation. 

(2) Law of Evidence— 

The Indian Evidence Act. 

Pitt Taylor's Treatise on the Law of Evidence. 


(3) Law of Indian 

'Ihe Code of Civil Procedure. 

The Indian Penal Code. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure. 

The Indian Law of Contracts, 

The Intestate and Testamentary Succession Act, 
Hindu Law. 

Muhammadan Law, 


20th Kepor 
His Majest 
Civil Servic 
Cornmis* 
sionerc, pat 
523.6. 


^^^j^^oltaneoasly, the candidates attended oourte and supplied the followine detailed reports, with an analysis and notes in 

Seven reports of police court cases of a stipeudaryMagirtrato, embracing cases in which th» 

magistrate exercised Baal junediction and caees whioli he committed for trial ^ 

... " ‘''‘..nlv «nnrt in which the narties were represented bv counsel 


First Periodical Examination 
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APPENDIX VII. 


AA. 

ScATBitEtfi showing the Gadbb and SrsKNorH of the Indiaw Civil Ssavics for India as a whole and by 
Pbesidbncibs or Peovincbs, as sanctioned on Ist July 1912, together with the number of posts listed as 
open to the Provincial Service in accordance with the terms of the rules made under the provUiong of 
Section 6 of the Gorernment of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., Cap. 3), 






00 



ns 

P 

OQ 



— 

K 

s 

cd 

ja 

a 

u 

a 

U ^ 
P ! 

M 1 

A 

es 

•r% 

P 

Burma. 

eS 

si 

CO 

<U i 

o 

^ c 

M o 

a 

sS 

Total. 


S 

o 

CQ 

o 

1 

O 

Cl. 



Oi 

O 

CO 

< 


(1) No. of ‘‘ Superior ’’ posts, i e., 

87 

84 

: 1 

; 90 

111 

1 

80 

83 

64 

61 

22 

662 

posts carrying a salary of over 
Bs. 1,000 a month in the 











Presidency or Province. 











(2) Deduct for poets listed as open 

8 

6 

8 

7 

11 

6 

5 

6 


66 

to Provincial Service. 









(3) Add for posts under the Govern. 

1 ^ 

8 

8 

10 

7 

6 



2 

' 

58 

ment of India (a). 

1 







(4) Balance number cf “ Superior ” 
posts. 

87 

86 

1 90 

t 

114 

76 

84 

64 

49 

24 < 

664 

(6) Add 4 per cent, for temporary 

3 

3 


I 6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

36 

posts and for deputation. 
[^.B. —For such posts addi¬ 
tions are made in the lowest 
grade of assistants.] 



i ^ 

1 

I 

1 

1 











(6) Total number of "Superior" 

I 

90 

^ 89 

1 

94 1 

119 

I 

I 

87 

66 

51 

36 

690 

posts on which recruitment is 
based. 











(7) Add "Inferior’* posts, i.e.. 
posts above the lowest grade 
of assistants, but below the 
“ Superior " posts, at 39 per 
cent, of line (6), 

35 

. i 

36 

37 

1 

46 

31 

34 

32 

20 

9 

269 


1 




38 ' 

3ei 

37i 

i 1 

47 i 

32 

36 

23^ 

20 

10 

276 

(8) Add leave reserve at 40 per 
cent, of line (6). 

(9) Add training reserve at 16-6 of 
line (B). 

14 

idi 

1 

14i 

I8| 

12 

13 

Si 

8 

4 

106 

<10) Strength of service required 
at 194‘6 per cent, of line t6). 

175 

173 

183 1 

231 

164 

169 

1 

109 

t'9 

48 

1,341 


(11) Bate of recruitment at 4'17 
cent, of sirength shown 
line tlO). 


per 

7-8 

1 7-2 

7'6 

9-6 


6-3 Civil, 


in 



1 


I 6-4 

T7 Mili¬ 

1 4'& 




! 1 



tary. 



4-1 


3'0 


64 Civil. 
1-7 Mili¬ 
tary. 
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LIST A. 

Madras. 

Superior Pods in Order of Pay. 


Number. 

Designation, 

1 

j Pay of each. 



Es. 

2 

Members of Council 

5.333i 

2 

High Court Judges 

4,000 

1 

Member, Board of Eevenue 

3,750 

1 

Ouief Secretary 

3,750 

1 

Member, Board of Eevenue 

3,500 

1 

Secretary, Eevenue Department 

3,125 

2 

Members, Board of Eevenue ... 

3,000 

2 

District and Sessions Judges, first grade ... 

3,000 

1 

Inspector-General of Police ... .. ... 

2,500—100--3,000 

1 

Eesident, Travancoro 

2,800 

7 

District and Sessions Judge.-', second grade 

2,500 

1 

Secretary, Municipal (Local) Department ... 

2,600 

{a) 7 

Collectors, first grade 

2,500 

^ 7 

District and Sessions Judges, third grade ... 

2,250 

la) 14 

Oolleotors, second grade ... ... 

2,250 

^ 6 

District and Sessions Judges, fourth grade... 

2,000 

1 

Commissioner of Coorg 

1,800-2,000 

(a) 6 

Collectors, third grade 

1,800 

^ 1 

Secretary to Commissioner of Land Eevenue 

1,500—1,800 

i 

Secretary to Commissioner, Salt and Abkari Revenue ... 

1,500-1,800 

1 

Eegistrar, High Court 

1,500—1,800 

1 

Private Secretary 

1,500 

(b) 20 

Sub-Collectors and Joint Magistrates, first grade 

1,200 

Total ... 87 



Deduct — 8 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 


Add + 8 

Do. under the Government of India. 


Balanoe 87 




Inferior poets, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of 



assistants, but below the “superior” posts in order 



of pay. 


3 

Under-Secretaries 

1,000 

16 

Joint Magistrates, second grade 

900 

16 

Ditto, third grade 

700 

Total .... 35 




Reserve posts, i.e.. Assistant Golleetors. 

400—500 

3 

Eeserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 


36 

Leave reserve. 


14 

Training reserve. 


Total ... 53 




(lO Includos Collector of Madras, Director of Agrioultaco, aad Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies. 
(6) Includes Deputy Commissioner of Salt and Abkari, and Director of Land Records. 
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Bombay (inclcdino Sind). 
Superior Posts in Order of Pap. 
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Number. 


2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(a) 3 
1 
6 

13 

1 


9 

(6) 15 
1 
1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 


Designation. 


Members of Council 
High Court Judges 
Chief Secretary 
Commissioner in Sind 
Commissioners 
Secretary 

Commissioner of Customs, Salt, Opium, eto 
Municipal Commissioner, Bombay 
Judicial Commissioner, Sind ... 

Inspector-General of Police 
Additional Judicial Commissioner 
District and Sessions Judges, first grade 
Secretary 

District and Sessions Judges, second grade 
Senior Collectors ... 

Commissioner of Settlement and Director, Land Kecords 

District and Sessions Judges, third grade ... 

Junior Collectors ... ... ... 

Registrar, High Court 
Private Secretary ... 

Deputy Commissioner, Upper Sind Frontier 
Political appointments 

Assistant Remembrancer of Legal Affairs ... 
Under-Secretaries .. ... ... 

Talukdari Settlement Officer ... 

Assistant to Commissioner in Sind 

Alanager, Sind Encumbered Estates 


Superintendents of Land Records 
Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies 


Assistant Collectors, first grade 


Pay of each. 


Rs. 

4,000 

3,760 

3.750 

3.500 
3,125 
3,000 
8,000 
3,000 

2,500—100-3,000 

2.750 

2.500 
2,500 
2,325 
2,325 

Salary of grade plus a 
local allowance of 
Rs. 250. 

1,800 

1,800 

1,700 

1,600 

1,200 

Local allowance 
of Rs. 300. 


1,260-50—1,500 

1,250 

1,100 

( 1,100 
I Local allowance 
( of Rs. 100. 

Salary of grade plus 
special allowance of 
Rs. 200. 

( Salary of grade plus 
special allowance 
of Rs. 160. 

900 (e) 


Total ... 84 
Deduct — 6 
Add -1- 8 

Balance 86 

For posts listed as open to tbe Provincial Service. 

Do. under the Government of India. 



Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest prade of assistants, 



but below the “ superior ” posts in order of pap. 

i 

17 

j 

Assistant Colleotors, first grade 

900 

18 

Ditto, second grade 

700 

Total ... 35 




Deserve posts, i.e., Assistant Collectors. 

400—500 

3 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 


35^ 

Leave reserve. 


13^ 

Training reserve. 


Total ... 52 

' 



(а) Include* Remembrancer o( Legal Affair*. 

(б) Include* Colleotor of Salt Revenue, Collector of Bombay and Director of Agrioulture and Co-operative Credit Societie*. but 
exclude* Collector of Custom*, Bombay. 

(e) It bo* recently been propose4 to tai*e tbe pay of these five appointments to Bs, 1,200. 
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LIST C. 

Bengal. 

Superior Posts in Order of Pay, 


Number. 

Designation. 

Pay of each. 

2 

Members of Council 

Bs. 

5.333i 

4 

High Court .Judges 

4,0(10 

1 

Member, Board of Revenue 

3,750 

1 

Chairman, Calcutta Corporation 

3,500 

1 

Chief Secretary 

3,333J 

(a) 3 

District and Sessions Judges, first grade ... 

3,000 

1 

Chairman of the Calcutta Improvement Trust 

3^000 

6 

Commissioners 

2,916J 

1 

Inspector-General of Police 

2,600-100-3,000 

2 

Secretaries 

2,750 

(a) 13 

District and Sessions Judges, second grade 

2,500 

(b) 12 

Magistrates and Collectors, first grade 

2,250 

(«) 14 

District and Sessions Judges, third grade 

2,000 

(i) 13 

Magistrates and Collectors, second grade ... 

1,800 

1 

Registrar, High Court 

1,700 

(i) 14 

Magistrates and Collectors, third grade 

1,500 

1 

Private Secretary to His Excellency the Governor 

1,600 

1 

Deputy Chairman, Calcutta Corporation ... 

1,500 

Total ... 90 



Deduet — 8 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 


A.dd ’ + 8 

Do. under the Government of India. 


Balance 90 




Inferior posts (ie., posts above the lowest grade of assistants, 


2 

but below the superior" posts in order of pay 
excluding one listed Under-Secretaryship). 

Under-Secretaries 

1,000 

17 

Joint Magistrates ... , 

900 

17 

Ditto 

700 

Total ... 36 1 

1 




Eeserve posts, i.e., Assistant Magistrates. 

400—500 

4 

Reserve for temporary appointments and deputations. 


m 1 

Leave reserve. 


Hi 

Training reserve. 


Total ... 56 




{a) Includes Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs and three District and Sessions Judges for Assam 
(i) Includes Commissioner of Excise, Director of Land Records, Director of Agriculture, two Secretaries to the Board of Rerennei 
Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, three Settlement Officers and four Additional Magistrates for Dacca, Midnapore, 
Bakarganj and lllymeusingh. 
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LIST D, 

United Provinces. 

Superior PoaU in Order of Pay, 


Number. 


Designation. 


Pay of each. 


1 

3 
1 
2 
.1 
1 
2 
9 
1 
1 
1 

(«) 7 

(6) 19 

(flf) 6 
10 
(b) 17 

4 

3 

ib) 10 

1 

4 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


Lieutenant-Governor 

High Court Judges 

Judicial Commissioner 

Members, Board of Revenue 

Additional Judicial Commissioner ... 

Chief Secretary 

District and Sessions Judges, first grade ... 

Commissioners 

Inspector-General of Police 

Opium Agent 

Commissioner, Kuraann 

District and Sessions Judges, second grade 

Magistrates and Collectors, first grade 

District and Sessions Judges, third grade 

District and Sessions Judges, fourth grade 

Magistrates and Collectors, second grade 

Deputy Commissioners, first grade 

District and Sessions Judges, fifth grade 

Deputy Commissioners, second grade 

Kegistrar, High Court 

Settlement Officers 

Deputy Director of Land Records 

Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies 

Superintendent, Debra Dun 
Deputy ^’ommissioner, Naini Tal 
Assistant Judge 

Deputy Commissioners of Qarbwal and Almora 


Rs. 

8,333i 

4,000 

3.600 

3.500 
3,333J 
3,000 
3,000 
2,916f 

2,500-100—3,000 

2,600—100—3,000 

2.500 
2,500 
2,250 
2,250 
l,833i 
1.833J 
1,833^ 
1 , 666 | 
1 , 666 « 

1.600 

grade 
special 


or 


Salary 
plm 
allowance 


Rs. 


160. 

1,600 

1,600 

1,100 

1,000 


of 


Total... Ill 
Deduct — 7 
Add -f 10 

Balance 114 


2 

1 

1 

14 

6 

1 

20 

1 

Total ... 46 


For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service 
Do. under the Government of India. 


Inferior poets, i.e,, posts above the lowest grade of assistants, 
but below “ superior ” posts in order of pay. 

Under-Secreiaries 
D nder- Secretary 
City Magistrate, Lucknow 
Joint Magistrates, first grade ... 

Assistant Conimissioners, first grade 
Assistant Judge 
Joint Magistrates, second grade 
Registrar, Judicial Commissioner's Court 


Total... 71 


Reserve posts, i.e., Assistant CoUeetors, 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 
Leave reserve. 

Training reserve. 


1,000 

800 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

800 

700 

Salary of grade. 


400—500 


(a) Includes the Legal Remembrancer. ——— 

It) Includes two Seoretarie. in the Beard of Revenue, Judicial and Finanoial Secretaries to Government. Director of Tarot 
Records and Agriculture and Commissioner of Excise. 
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Number. 


LIST E. 

Punjab (excluding the North-West Frontier Province). 
Superior Pests in Order of Pay. 

Designation. 


(«) 

(«) 

(a) 


1 

1 

2 
2 
1 
6 
2 
3 

5 

10 

6 

11 

8 

13 

6 

1 


Lieutenant-Governor 
Chief Judge, Chief Court 
Judges, Chief Court 
Finanoial Commissioners 
Chief Secretary 
Commissioners 

I Divisional Judges, 1st grade ... 

Divisional Judges, 2nd grade 
Divisional Judges, 3rd grade 
Deputy Commissioners, let grade 
Divisional Judges, 4th grade 
Deputy Commissioners, 2nd grade 
District Judges 

Deputy Commissioners, 3rd grade 
Settlement Officers 

Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies 
Senior Secretary to Finanoial Comnussioners 


Pay of each. 


Junior Secretary to Finanoial Commissione: 


rs 


1 Registrar, Chief Court 


Rs. 

8,333^ 
4,000 
3,500 

3.500 
3,000 
2,750 
2,760 
2,600 
2,260 
2,250 
1,800 
1,800 

1.500 
1,500 

of grade 

special 
allowance of 
Rs. 150. 

Salary of grade, subject 
to a minimum of 
Rs. 1,200 and 
maximum 
Rb. 1,800. 

Salary of grade, 
subject to a maxi¬ 
mum of Rs, 1,500 
and a minimum of 
Rs. 1,000. 

1,250 


I Salary 


a 

of 


Total .. 80 
Deduct — 11 
Add -t- 7 

Balajiee 76 


For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 
Do. under the Government of India. 


2 

14 

15 

Total ... 31 


In/enor posts, i.e., posts above the kuest grade of assistants 
hut below the “ superior ” posts in order of pal 
{excluding one Under-Secretaryship listed). 

U nder S ecretaries 

Assistant Commissioners, 1st grade 

*A.j. ’ ® ••• ea* 

Alitto, 2nd grade ... 


1,000 

900 

700 


3 

32 

12 

Total ... 47 


. Reserve posts, i.e.. Assistant Commissioners of the 
lowest grade. 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 
Leave reserve. 

Training reserve. 


400—500 


(a) Includes two eecietams of GoTernment. DirecLir of Tnnrf t,- . ' 

Phulkian States. ^ Records, Director of Agnoulture and PoUtical Agent in the 
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LIST F. 

Burma. 

Superior Posts in Order of Pay. 


Number. 


Designation. 


Pay of each. 


(«0 


(«) 

(c) 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

12 

1 

1 

2 

13 

8 

15 

i 

1 

I 

6 

1 


Lieutenant-Governor 
Chief Judge, Chief Court 
Judp;e, Chief Court 
•Tudioial Commissioner, Upper Burma 
Financial Commissioner 
Chief Secretary to Government 
Commissioners of Divisions 
Commissioner of Settlements and Director of Laud 
Records 

Divisional Judges, ist grade 
President, Rangoon Municipality 
Director of Agrioulture 
Divisional Judges, 2nd grade ... 

Deputy Cofnmissioner, Ist grade 
Revenue Secretary to Government 
Secretary to Government 
Divisional Judges, 3rd grade ... 

Deputy Commissioners, 2nd grade 
District Judges 

Dejiuty Commissioners, 3rd grade 
Deputy Director of Land Records 
Secretary to Financial Commissioner 
Registrar, Chief Court 
Settlement OfiBcers 

Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies 


Rs. 

8,8334 
4,000® 

3.600 

8.600 

3.600 
3,000 
2,750 
2,760 

2,750 

2.500 (a) 

2.400 (d) 
2,250 
2,250 
2,250 (6) 
2,250 (6) 
1,800 
1,800 

1.500 

1.600 
l.bOO (b) 
1,600 (b) 

1.400 (b) 

I Salary of grade pA 
I speoial allowanc 
of Rs. 160. 


Total 

Deduct 

Add 


83 
-5 
+ 6 


Balance ...84 


Total 


11 

13 

10 

34 


For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 
For posts under the Government of India. 


Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of 
assistants, but behvo the “ superior ” posts in order of pay. 

Assistant Commissioners, Ist grade 
Assistant Commissioners, 2nd grade 
Assistant Commissioners, 3rd grade 


1,000 

700 

600 


Total 


3 

36 

13 

61 


Reserve posts, i.e., Assistant Gommissimers of the Ijih grade. 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 

Leave reserve. 

Training reserve. 


450~500 


(a) Maximum salary, including a local allowance of Es. 250 a month. 

(i>) Maximum salary including a local allowance of Ks. 400, Rs. 300, Es. 200, Rs 200 and Rs. 200 respectively 
(e) Includes Superintendent of Shan States, Colleotor of Rangoon and Commissioner of Bxoise,’the latter officer drawin.^ thn 
salary of gradeytlus a local allowance of Es. 2;i0, without a maximum. “ ” 

(d) Maximum salary including a local allowance of Rs. 150 a month. 
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LIST G. 

Bihak and Orissa. 


Superior Poets in Order of Pay, 


Numter. 

Designation. 

’ 

Pay of each. 



Rs. 

1 

Lieutenant-Governor 

8,3334 

2 

Members of Council 

6,000 

2 

High Court Judges 

4,'000 

1 

Member, Board of Bevenue 

3,500 

1 

Chief Secretary ... ... 

3^000 

(fl) 2 

District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 

3,000 

6 

Commissioners 

2,916§ 

1 

Inspector-General of Police .. ... ... 

2,500—100—3,000 

(a) 5 

District and Sessions Judges, 2nd grade 

2,500' 

(b) 9 

Magistrates and Collectors, 1st grade 

2,250 

(a) 6 

District and Sessions Judges, 3rd grade 

2,000 

(i)10 

Magistrate and Collectors, 2nd grade 

1,800 

(i)10 

Ditto, 3rd grade 

1,500 

Total ... 54 



Deduct — 5 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 


Add +5 

Do. under the Government of India. 


Balance... 54 

On which recruitment is based. 

. 


Inferior posts, i.o., posts above the hweet grade of assistants 



but below the '‘'superior'’ posts {including one listed Under- 



Secretary) in order of pay. 


2 

Under-Secretaries ... ... ,,, 

1,000 

10 

Joint Magistrates, 1st grade 

900 

10 

Ditto, 2nd grade .. 

700 

Total ... 22 




Reserve posts, i.e., Assistant Magistrates. 

400—500 

2 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 


m 

Leave reserve. , 



Training reserve. 


Total ... 33 




(а) luoludeR Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs end Judicial Commissioner, Chota Nagpur. 

(б) Includes two Secretaries to Government, and Directors of Land Records and Agrioulture, Commissioner of Exoiaa, Eegt trar 

of Co-operative Credit Societies, two Settlement OfiBoers and Political Offioer, Orissa. , “ 
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LIST H. 


Central ProvinciSs and Bbrar. 


Superior Posts in Order of Pay. 


Number. 

Designation. 

Pay of each. 


Central Proeinees. 

I Rs. 

1 

Chief Commissioner 

6,166f 

1 

Pi*ancial Commissioner 

3,500 

1 

Judicial Commissioner "... 

3,600 

1 

Additional Judicial Commissioner 

3,000 

1 

Second Additional Judicial Commissioner ... ... 

2,750 

3 

Commissioners 

2,750 

2 

Ditto 

2,600 

1 

Senior Divisional Judge 

2,600 

(a) 8 

Deputy Commissioners, 1st class ... 

2,250 

(a) 12 

Ditto, 2nd class 

1,800 

(a) 14 

Ditto, 3rd class 

1,500 

4 

Settlement Officers ... 

\ Salary of grade plus 

1 

Director of Agriculture ... 

[ special allowance 

1 

Eegistrar, Co-operative Credit Societies 

, 

) of Rs. J60. 

Total ... 51 



Peduct — 6 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 

1 

Add +4 

Do. under the Government of India. 


Balance... 49 




Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants. 



but below the “ superior ” posts in order of pay. 

Rs. 

6 

Assistant Commissioners, Ist grade 

900 

13 

Ditto, 2nd grade 

7C0 

Total ... 19 




Note, —There is a defect of one post. It has recently 
been proposed to correct the defect and to grade the 
20 posts as follows : — 


10 

Assistant Commissioners, 1 st grade 

900 

10 

Ditto, 2nd grade 

700 

Total 20 




Reserve posts, i.e.. Assistant Commissioners of the lowest 
grade. 

400-500 

2 

Reserve for temporary post and for deputations. 


20 

Leave reserve. 


8 

Training reserve. 


Total ... 30 




(o) Includes Chief Secretary, Secretary, PoUtioa] Agent of Chhattisgarh, Commisrioner of Excise, Commissioner of Settlement 
three DisUional Judces, Inspector-General of Police, and two Distiict and Sessions Judges, and one Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner, The Inspector-General cf Police draws a local allowance of Rs, 460, subject to a maximum salary of £s. 2,500 a 
-monthf 
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LIST I. 
Assam. 


Superior Posts in Order of Pay. 


Number. 

Designation. 

Pay of each. 

1 

2 

(a) 6 

(a) 7 
(a) 6 

Chief Commissioner 

Commissioners ... ... ... [” 

Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 

Ditto, 2nd grade 

Ditto, 3rd grade 

Es. 

6,I66f 

2,760 

2,250 

1,800 

1,500 

Total ... 22 
Deduct Nil. 

Add + 2 

Balance... 24 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 

Do. under the Government of India. 


2 

4 

8 

Total ... 9 

Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants, 
but below the “ superior ” posts in order of pay, 

Under-Secretaries ... 

Joint Magistrates, Ist grade ... 

Ditto, 2nd grade ... 

1,000 

900 

700 

1 

10 

4 

Total 15 

Reserve posts, i.e.. Assistant Magistrates. 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 

Leave reserve. 

Training reserve. 

400—500 

'<,) Includes Superintendent of Lushai Hills; Commissiouer of Esoise, Inspector-General of Begistration and Regiat-ar of 
Co-operativ 'Credit Societies; I’lreotor of Land Becoids and Agriculture ; two Secretaries to the Chief Oommissionar s Insp'eotor- 
General of Police ; one Settlement Officer, and Political Agent, Manipur. ^ 

LIST J. 

Superior Posts under the Government of India. 

Number, 

Designation. 

Pay of each. 


Ils. 


3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

3 

3 


Members of Ooundl 
Home Department— 

Secretary 
Deputy Secretary 
Director, Criminal Intelligence 
Superintendent of Port Blair 
Finance Department— 

Secretary .. ... 

Joint Secretary ... 

Deputy Secretary 

Comptroller and Auditor-General 

Aooountants-General 

Officers of the India Finance Department 


6 , 666 | 

4,000 

2,000 

8,000 

2.500- 3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

2,260 

3.500- 4,000 
2,260—2,750 
1,100—1,800 
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Number. 

Desigustion. 

Pay of eaoh. 


Foreign Department— 

fis. 

1 

Secretary 

4,000 

1 

Deputy Secretary 

2,250 

23 

Political OfSoers 

Legislative Department— 

1,100-4,000 

1 

1 

Secretary or Deputy Secretary 

Department of Eevenue and Agriculture— 

3,000-3,600 or 
2,000 

1 

Secretary 

Department of Commerce and Industry — 

I 4,000 

] 

Secretary 

4,000 

1 

Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 

3,000-3,500 

4 J 

1 

1 

Postmasters-General 

1,600—1,750 or 
1,750--2,000 or 
2,250-2,600 

1 

Commissioner, Northern India Salt Eevenue 

2,500 

1 

Inspector-General of Excise and Salt 

3,000 

3 

Collectors of Customs 

2,050—2,500 

2 

Assistant Collectors of Customs 

Department of Education— 

1,150—1,400 

1 

Total ... 58 

Secretary 

3,000 

! 


BB. 


Statkment showing for luotA as a whole and by Puesidbncies and Provinces the actual strength 
of the Inuian Civil Service cadre, as it stood on Jst July 1912, compared with the strength 
at which it should have stood on the same date in accordance with the sanctioned calculations. 


Provinces. 

Sanctioned 

strength. 

Actual strength on 1st July 1912. 

N umber of 
officers 
over( +) 
or under(—) 
strength. 

1 

2 

3 

1 ^ 

Madras ... 

Bombay ... 

Bengal ... 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma ... 

Bihar and Orissa 

Central Provinces 

Assam ... 

Total 

175 

173 

183 

231 

164 j 

169 j 

109 ' 
99 

48 j 

173 

176 (a) 

174 [b) 

237 (c) 

Civilians 162 (rf) ... i 

Military 29 (e) ... | 

Civilians 126 ... i „ 

Military 49 ... j 

107 (/) 

104 {g) 

Civilians 39 ... i 

Military 9 ... j ^8 

- 2 
+ 3 

- 9 
+ 6 

+ 37 

+ 6 

- 2 
+ 5 

1,341 

1,386 

+ 44 


(o) Ezoludiog Sir B. Robertson, who permanently belongs to the Central Provinces, where he has been inolnded hut- inni., j; 
Mr. H. C. Mules of the Sind Commission. ’ “ 

(6) Ezoluding Messrs. Nathan ana Ballet, who have been temporarily lent by Bihar and Orissa to Bengal and have been inrlnaA.! 
in the Bihar and Orissa cadre. luuuaea 

(c) Including Sir H, Butler, who has not been numbered in the Civil List, but excluding Messrs. W. Alder and T. K Johnsion 
who have been temporarily transferred to, and included in the Bengal cadre. ' nsron, 

{d) Including Messrs. O’Dwyer, Lorimor, Barton, Grant, Rennfe, Johnston, Glanoy. Pipon, Bolton, Pears, Jelf Howell Bill 
Copeland, Fraser, Pitapatrick, Latimer, serving in the Political Department under the Government of India in the North-West 
Frontier Province, and Messta. Bray and Cater, also serving under the Government of India in the Political Department in 

Baluchistan, and excluding Messrs. Cowan, Maonair and Jacob, serving in Bengal, where they have been included and Mr Gorrlon 

serving in Assam, in which he has also been included. ' ‘ 

(s) Including Lieutenant-Colonel Rawlinson, Mr. J. S. Donald, Major Blakeway, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir G. Hoos-Kennel and 
Captain Keen, serving in the Political Department under the Government of India in the North-West Frontier Pmvinna 
(/) Excluding the late Mr. Shettle. 

Ig) Including Sir B. Robertson, who permanently belongs to the Central Provinces, but has been wrongly omitted from the Civil 
List, but excluding Messrs. Crawford (serving in Bihar and Orissa, where he has been included), and Liddell (serving in Be^al in 
which he has been included), and three Indian members of the Berar Commission who have been treated as holding nostann-Joi* 
ponding to three listed posts. “ b oorres- 
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00 



Madbas 


Nature of pests. 


Boubat. 

BsiraAi.. 

1 

1 

Pay. 

No. 1 

Pay. 


No. Pay. 


Lieutenant-GoTernors 
and Chief Commis¬ 
sioners. 

Members of Connoils... 7 
Judges of High or i 
Chief Courts. "I 

Boards of Revenue oi > 
Financial Commis- ) 
sioners. _ 7 

Commissioners of Divi- > 
sions and others of j 
same rank. 

Secretaries to Govern¬ 
ment. 7 

Secretaries to Boards of > 
Revenue or Financial J 
Commissioners. 

Judicial Commissioners 

District and Sessions / 
Judges or Divisional I 
Judges and District J 
Judges. 


8,3S3i 


Collectors or' Deputy > 27 ■ 
Commissioners. j ' 


Political OfBcers 
Miscellaneous posts ... 


Under. Secretaries to 
Government. 

Joint Magistrates or 
Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners, 1st grade. 

Joint Magistrates or 
Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners, 2nd (1st) 
grade. 

Joint Magistrates or 
Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners, 3rd (3nd) 
grade. 

Joint Magistrates or 
Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners, 4th (3rd) 

grade. 

Assistant Collectors or 
Commissioners. 

Appointments which do 
not carry fixed pay 
and the salary of' 
which depends on the 
position of their 


l,600rl,800 


H 


6,3331 2 
4,000 4 


3,000 7 

2,760 j- 


H 


2,800 

2.600- 3,000 
1,800-2,000 

1.600- 1,800 

1,600 


(1) 1,700 

(1) 1.600 

(I) 1,250-1,6(10 


6,S33i ... 

4,000 8 


2,916i 10 ^ 


3,333i 7 
2,760 5 


C (3) 

8,000 

] (IS) 

2.600 

(. (14) 

8,000 

\ (12) 

2,260 

1 (13) 

1,800 

(.(W) 

1,600 

r (J) 

3,600 

(1) 

3,(.00 

(J) 

2,600-3,000 

(i) 

1,700 

(1) 

1,600 

L (i) 

1,800 


1,100 


2,9I6i 

2,600 


f (2) 

I I (7) 

L (3) 

I (21) 
64 < ( 10 ) 
I 13) 

I (3) 


3,000 

2,600 

2,260 

],8S3i 

l,668i 

2,260 

l,833i 

i.eaei 

1,600 

1,000 


(2) 2,600-3,000 
(1) 1,600 

(I) 1,100 


900 17 


700 18 


900 17 


700 17 


(15) (e) 

(7) {/) 


700 20 


400-600 67 

6 


400—SCO 66 


400—600 71 

7 


400—600 


(a) Inspector-General of Police, Commissioner of Coorg, EeKistrar of High Court and Private Secretary to Governor. Pnmmi-aionar in 

(d) Inspector-G* neial of Police, Eegistrar of High Court, Private Secretary to Governor, Assistant Legal ttemembranosr. Assistant to Commissioner in 

^^°^(c)'chairm8ifofcalcmtB Corporation, Chairman of Calcutta Improvement Trust, Inspector-General of Police, Registrar of High Court, Private 
fieoretarv to Governor and Deputy Chairman of Calcutta OorporMion. 

(d) inspectoi-Geneial of Police. Opium Agent, Kegistrar of High Court and Assistant Judge. 

(«) Includes City Magistiate of Lucknow. 

(/) Includes an Assistant Judge. 
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• Includes two bill Deputy Gonsmissionerships which carry a pay of Bs, 1,000 each on account of their amenities, 
t Includes City Magistrate, Duchnow, and an Assistant Judge ou Bs. 800, 
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Resolution of the Government of India, Some Department {Eetabliahmont^, Nos. 10Ji6-1058, 

dated Simla, the 19th August 1910. 

The Governor-General in Oounoil has had under consideration the recommendation made hy the 
Eoyal Commission on Decentralization at the end of paragraph 128 of their Report on the subject 
of framing rules for the recruitment of provincial services. The majority of the Commission consider 
it unnecessary that rules for the recruitment of those services should, as is now the case, require the 
sanction of the Government of India, and they express the opinion that the functions of that 
Government should be limited to laying down a few general principles as to eligibility for appoint¬ 
ment, etc., on which detailed provincial rules would be based. 

2, In the present Resolution the Governor-General in Council proposes to deal only with the 
provincial civil services (executive and judicial). The case of other provincial services will be 
separately considered. 

3. The present system, under which the previous sanction of the Government of India is 
required to making or altering the rules for the recruitment of the provincial civil services, was 
introduced in 1892, as the result of the Report of the Public Service Commission. The Governor- 
General in Council has now decided to accept in substance the recommendation of the Decentraliz¬ 
ation Commission, and is pleased accordingly to invest local Governments with the power to make 
rules for the recruitment of the provincial civil services without the previous sanction of the 
Government of India, but subject to their general control. The general conditions which should 
govern such recruitment have been already fully considered in connection with the inquiries made by 
the Public Service Commission, and the Governor-General in Council, upon a further consideration 
of the subject, sees no reason to modify the conclusions then arrived at. It will, however, be 
convenient to re-state them in the present connection, as follows 

I. The rules must be adapted, on the one hand, to obtain thoroughly efficient candidates, 
and, on the other, to secure the due representation in the public service of the different 
classes of the community. 

II. Every candidate for appointment by recruitment must furnish satisfactory evidence— 

(a) that he is not over 25 years of age, except in the case of Barristers, Advocates, or 

Pleaders appointed to the Judicial Branch; these excepted cases will be governed 
by Article 61 of the Civil Service Regulations; 

(b) that he has attained a prescribed preliminary standard of general education to be 

fixed by local Governments with reference to local conditions, the object being 
to secure men qualified by as high a standard of general education as the 
conditions and requirements of the local administration permit. In particular, 
qualification in one or more of the vernacular languages of the province in which 
he is to be employed is to be insisted on. The vernacular standard should be a 
high one, involving a thorough knowledge of the language and ability to write 
and read the written character with facility; 

(c) that he is of sound health, good physique, and active habits ; and 

(d) that he is of good character. 

III. Every person appointed to the provincial civil service by direct recruitment shall be 

subject to a period of probation or training, during which time his appointment will 
be probationary only, unless in special cases the local .Government declares such 
probation or training to be unnecessary. 

, IV. The subjects of Native Princes in alliance with His Majesty shall be eligible for 
appointment, provided they are qualified in other respects. 

V. Admission to the provincial civil service should usually be confined to persons who are 

Natives of the province or have definitely settled in it. In the case of candidates who 
are not Natives of the province, recent residence of at least three years in the province 
should, as a general rule, be an essential conditions of admission. No Barrister, 
Advocate, or Pleader should be appointed as such, unless he has been at least three 
years actually practising his profession* iu India and can speak the provincial 
vernacular. 

VI. Europeans who are not statutory Natives of India shall be eligible for appointment, if 

qualified according to the above conditions, with the sanction of the Government of 
India. 

VII. The local Government should reserve to itself the right to make promotion to the 

superior grades of the provincial civil service without regard to seniority, and seniority 
alone should not give a claim to appointment to the grade of Rs. 500 a month and 
higher grades. 

VIII. The Government of India retain pow'er in very special oases to make direct appointments 
to offices in the higher grades of the provincial civil services, and whenever the Govern¬ 
ment of India exercise this power in the case of judicial officers, it will be confined to 
Barristers, Advocates, or Pleaders of the High Courts who have shown distinguished 
ability in the exercise of their profession for not less than ten years and have a 
thorough knowledge of the vernaoniar. 
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IX. No member of tbe provincial civil service shall be dismissed otherwise than on the result 
of a judicial or formal departmental inquiry. 

4. The Governor-General in Council directs that any change made in the rules from time to 
time should be forthwith communicated to the Government of India in the Home Department, in 
order that they may be in a position to exercise effective general control. His Excellency in Council 
considers it desirable, moreover, that this resolution should be published by the local Governments 
and Administrations as part of the respective provincial rules. 


• Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

United Provinces, 

+ Foreign. 

Revenue and Agvioulture. 


Punjab. 

Burma. 

Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, 

Public Works. 

Commerce and Industry. 


Order. —Ordered that a copy of this Eesolu- 
tion be forwarded to the local Governments* 
and Departments of the Government of ludiaf 
noted on the margin and to the Honourable the 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
for information. 


A. Earle, 

Qftg. Becy. to the Govt, of India. 
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Numbbh of appointments in each gbade. 


Office. 

i 

Rate of pay 
Rupees. 

a. 

ct 

u 

n:) 

9S 

53 

Bombay 

«3 

o 

H 

Bengal. 

United 

Provinces. 

rd 

es 

•r^ 

a 

eS 

Oi 

es 

1 

CQ ! 

a 

es 

</> 

VI 

ta 5 

a 

‘P 

o 

u 

•s » 
o ® 

Q 

B 

g 

CB 

3 

o 

H 

rresi- 

dency 

proper. 

Sind. 

Agra. 

Oudh, 

Total. 

Executive Branch. 





1 


j 









Deputy Col.leotors') 


' 







I 







in Madras Bombay, 

800 

3 

... 

... 

2 

6 

j 


4 

3 

3 

4 

2 

1 


Bengal, the United 

700 

6 

. 


3 

7 

... 1 


6 

4 

6 

6 

3 

1 

40 

Provinces and • Bihar 

600 

8 

1 


7 

16 

1 


12 

6 

10 

12 

6 

8 

79 

and Orissa. 

500 ; 

2d 



23 

48 



36 

12 

86 

86 

14 

10 

243 

Extra .Assistant Com- [ 

400 i 

32 


... 

23 

71 



53 

24 

36 

63 

23 

14 

328 

missioners in the 

300 

29 



24 

73 1 



65 

25 

85 

54 

24 

16 

334 

Punjab, Burma, 1 

250 

30 


... 


79 



58 

mSM 


69 

14 

16 

296 

Central Provinces 1 

200 












12 


12 

and Assam. J 






... j 

! 










Total 

... j 137 



82 

299 1 

1 


223 

118 

136 

222 

98 

80 

1,369 

r 

260 


1 

29 


29 

• 

... 1 








29 

1 

225 


34 


84 


... j 






... 


84 

.Mamlatdars ...■^ 

200 


39 


39 






, , , 


... 

• •• 

39 

1 

176 

f t • 

46 


46 

.« • 






« / . 


»•» 

46 

L 

ISO 

' 

60 


60 

... 







1 

... ( 

1 

... 

50 

Total 

... 


197 

... 

197 



... 

•• 


... 



! 197 

'Total (Executive Branch) 


137 

... 


279 

299 



323 

113 

126 

232 

98 

60 

1,656 

Judicial Branch. 


i 














•Subordinate Judges 1 


i 














taho called Judicial 

1,000 

• ». 




6 



... 


• •• 

2 



8 

Extra Assistant 

800 

4 

3 

1 

4 

12 

3 

2 

5 

3 

1 

6 

2 


1 37 

Commissioners in 

700 

i ^ 


• a. 

♦ 


... 



4 

1 

... 

3 


8 

the Punjab and 

6.50 

1 ® 

4 

1 

6 


7 

3 

■rn 



• «. 



1 20 

District Judges in 

tiOO 

i 


• *. 


24 




6 

2 

12 

5 


1 48 

the Central Pro- 

600 

9 

8 

1 

9 


9 

7 

16 

12 

6 

1 > • 

5 


1 60 

vinoes in the grades 

400 

... 


... 






12 

8 


17 


37 

of Es. 6u0 and up- 

300 


... 


.. . 





13 

9 


16 


j 87 

wards). J 


i 













! 

Total 

... 

1 «^)18 

16 

3 

18 

(i)42 

19 

13 

31 

48 

29 

(6)20 

48 

(6J 

254 

f 

600 

! 

I 

! 



1 

12 






_ 



12 


400 

I 33 

19 

2 

21 

61 

22 

8 

30 


... 




165 

.Mniisit’s (also called | 

800 

1 33 

22 

4 

26 

70 

24 

8 

32 



19 



180 

Subordinate Judges, ■( 

26C 

; S3 

• *. 

• •• 


66 


• «» 

•m* 



19 



118 


200 

29 

36 

6 

41 

36 

22 

10 

32 



10 



148 

Bombay). | 

176 

1 *** 




««• 


• •• 




... 




i 

. 150 

1 

12 

3 

16 


1 

... 

... 

... 





I i5 

1 

Total 

... 

(e)128 

89 

14 

103 

(6)245 

i 6« 

26 

94 

(c) 

(c) 

(6)68 

(0) 

(6) 

638 

■Q’otal (Judicial Branch) 

.. 1 146 

1 

i 

104 

17 

121 

287 

87 

38 

125 

48 

29 

S8 

1 48 

... 

892 

Gbanp Total 

... I 283 

1 

■ 

■ 

400 

586 

... 

... 

848 

161 

154 

310 

146 


2,448 


(a) This grade is common to both the Judicial and Executive Branches. 

{b) The Suiiordinaie Judges and Munsifs employed in Assam are included in the Bengal cadre, and both that cadre and the Bihar and Orissa 
cadre have been shown above in accordance With the scale proposed by the Calcutta High Court. This matter is under discussion in counectinn 
■with the recent teritorial changes. .ueeo.uo 

(c> Munsifs in the Punjab and the Central Provinces and Judicial Myooks in Burma belong to the Subordinate Judicial Service and are 
. paid at rates ranging Irom Be, 150 to Ba. 250 a month. ' 

(d) Inchirtes lour appointments wliich liavo been added since the last general reorganisation in 1S34. 

» three ,, „ „ revision ol the grades in August 1911. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA. 


B 

QUESTIONS EELA.TINQ- TO THE INDIAN AND PROVINCIAL CIVIL SERVICES- 

[Note.—In replies to these questions, it should be clearly specified whe her the reply refers to- 
the whole Provincial C’ivil Service, or to the Breoutive Branch or to tne Judicial Branch.] 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

1. What is your experience of the working of the present system of recruitment by open, 

competitive examination in England for the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle? ° ^ 

2. In what respects, if any, do you find the present system faulty in detail, and what alterations- 
would you suggest P 

3. Is the system equally suitable for the admission of “ Natives of India ”* and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If not, what alteration do you recommend P 

♦ The term " Natives of India ” has been defined in section S of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., o. 3), as inoludine 
any person born and domioilod within the Dominions of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident in India and not 
establislied there for temporary purposes only, and the term is so used throughout these questions* 

4. Do you consider that the combination of the open competitive examination for the Home 
and Colonial Civil Services with that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advantage of 
Indian interests P Please give your reasons. 

5. If you do not consider the present system of recruitment by an open competitive examination 
to be satisfactory in principle, please state what alternative you would propose. 

6. In particular, what would be your opinion regarding a system of simultaneous examinations 
in India and in England, open in both oases to all natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 

7. What would bo your opinion with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives of India, recruited by means of a separate examination in 
India, or by means of separate examinations in each province or group of provinces in India ? If 
you favour such a scheme, what proportion do you recommend ? 

8. If you do not approve of simultaneous or separate examinations in India, are you in favour 

of any system under which Natives of India would be selected in India for admission to the Indian 
Civil Service by means of (a) nomination, (b) oombined nomination and examination, or (o) any other 
method P If so, describe fully what system you would recommend. In particular, do you consider it 
desirable that all classes and communities should be represented in the appointments so made P If so 
how would you give effect to this principle ? ’ 

9. If you are in favour of a system for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service bv 
Natives of India in India, do you consider that “Natives of India” should still be eligible for 
appointment in England P 

10. Would you regard any system of selection in India which you may recommend for young- 
men who are “ Natives of India,” as being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present system of 
promoting to listed posts ofiScers of the Provincial Civil Service? If the former, what alteration, if 
any, would you recommend in the conditions governing the Provincial Civil Service ? 

11. Do you recommend any separate method of recruitment for the Judicial Branch of the 
Indian Civil Service? If so, please describe the system which you would propose. 

12. Are you satisfied with the present statutory definition of the term “ Natives of India ” 
in section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (.33 Viet., o. 3), as including “ any person born 
and domiciled within the Dominions of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident in 
India, and not established there for temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether such persons- 
are of unmixed Indian descent, or of mixed European and Indian descent, or of unmixed European 
descent ? If not, state fully any proposals that you wish to make in regard to this matter. 

13. ^ If the system of recruitment by open competitive examination in Eugland is retained, state 
the age-limits that you recommend for candidates at suoh examination, giving your reasons. 

14. What in your opinion is the most suitable age at which junior civilians recruited in England 
should commence their offioial duties in India ? 

16. What age-limits for the open competitive examination in England would best suit candidates 
who are Natives of India, and for what reasons P Do you recommend any differentiation between the 
age-limits for Natives of India, and for other natural-born subjects of His Majesty? 

16. What alterations, if any, do you recommend in the authorized syllabus of subjects and 
marks prescribed for the open competitive examination ? 

17. Is any differentiation in the subjects for the open competitive examinatiou in England 
desirable between candidates who are Natives of India and other candidates ? If so, state them and. 
give reasons. 

18. Do you consider it necessary that certain posts should be reserved by statute for officers 
recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and, if so, what posts and for what reasons ? 

19. Do you consider that a minimum proportion of European subjects of His Majesty should be- 
employed in the higher posts of the Civil administration? If so, to what proportion of the posts 
included in the Indian Civil Service cadre do you consider that Natives of India might under present 
conditions properly be admitted ? 

20. Do you accept as generally satisfactory in principle the present system under which Natives 
of India are recruited for posts in the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the medium of aa 
open competitive examination in England, and partly by special arrangement in India ? 

21. Do you consider that the old system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” under the ■ 
Statute of 1870 should be revived, and, if so, what method of recruitment would you recommend? 
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'22. If the system of recruiting military officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre has been stopped or has never existed in your Province, would you advise its re-introduction or 
introduction, as the case may be, and if the system should be introduced or re-introduced, to what 
extent, in your opinion, should it be adopted ? 

23. Do you consider that such a system should he restricted to the recruitmeot of military 
officers, or extended to the recruitment of selected officers from other Indian services ? 

24. What is your opinion of the system by which certain posts, ordinarily held by members of 
the Indian Civil Service, are declared to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to which members of 
the Provincial Civil Service can properly be appointed? 

25. Are you satisfied with the present rule which prescribes that Natives of India, other than 
members of the Provincial Civil Service or Statutory Civilians, may be appointed to one quarter of 
the listed posts ? 

26. Are you satisfied with the system by which most of the inferior listed posts are merged in 
the Provincial Civil Service ? 

27. Is the class of posts listed suitable P If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes, and why ? 

28. Please add such remarks as you may desire to offer on any points relating to the system of 
recruitment for Indian Civil Service posts which are not covered by your answers to the foregoing 
questions. 

29. Do you consider that candidates recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open competitive 
examination should undergo a period of probation before being admitted to the Service ? 

30. If so, how long, in your opinion, should this period be, and what course of study should be 
prescribed for the probationers ? 

31. Do you consider that any differentiation is necessary between the course of study for proba¬ 
tioners who are Natives of India and the course prescribed for other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty? If so, please state the special arrangements that you recommend. 

32. Do you consider that the probationers’ course of instruction could best be spent in England 
or in India P Is your answer equally applicable to the case of Natives of India and of other natural- 
bom subjects of His Majesty ? 

33. Do you think it desirable to start, at some suitable place in India, a college for the training 
of probationers of the Indian Civil Service, and possibly of other Indian Services recruited in 
England ? 

34. Do you think it desirable that each provincial Government should arrange for the training 
of probationers by suitable courses of instruction for the whole or portions of the first two years of 
service at some suitable centre P 

35. Are you satisfied with the present arrangements for the training of junior officers of the 
Indian Civil Service after they have taken up their appointments in India ? If not, what change 
should, in your opinion, be introduced ? 

36. Do you consider that there has been any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian Civil Service? If so, what are the causes? Are you 
satisfied that European members of the Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate proficiency in the 
study of the Indian languages, and, if not, how could this best be remedied P 

37. Please give your views as to what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the proficiency in 
the knowledge of law of members of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between recommend¬ 
ations applicable to all officers and to officers selected for the Judicial Branch. 

38. Do you recommend any special course of study in law in India for officers selected for the 

Judicial Branch P * 

39. Do you recommend any special training in subordinate judicial posts in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial Branch ? If so, please give details. 

40. Is any differentiation desirable in a system of training after appointment in India between 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of India and other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ? If so, please state the special arrangements that you recommend. 

41. If you have recommended the introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment in India for 
Natives of India, whether in lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in England, 
please state what system of probation and training you recommend for officers so recruited. 

42. Is any differentiation necessary in regard to the probation and training of members of the 
Indian Civil Service who are Natives of India ns between persons of unmixed Indian descent, of 
mixed European and Indian descent, and of unmixed European descent P If so, please state your 
proposals. 

43. Please add such remarks as you may desire to offer on any points relating to the probation 
and training of members of the Indian Civil Service which are not covered by your answers to the 
foregoing questions. 

44. Do you consider that the numbers of officers authorized for the various grades of the Indian 
Civil Service are satisfactory P If not, please state your views, 

46. Do you consider that the exchange compensation allowance introduced in 1893, eligibility 
for which depends on nationality or domicile, should be abolished, and, if so, under what conditions ? 
Should such abolition apply to officers already employed or be restricted to future entrants ? 

46. If abolition is recommended with compensation in the form of increased salaries, what is 
your opinion regarding the grant of a similar increase of salary to those members of the service who 
now draw no exchange compensation allowance ? 

47. Turning now to the case of the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial Civil Services 
holding listed posts, do you approve of the arrangement by which they draw salary approximately at 
the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil Service ? If 
not, what rates do you suggest for the various grades of the Service ? 
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48. Have you any proposals to make in regard to the leave rules applicable to members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? 

_ 49. Have you any proposals to make in regard to the leave rules applicable to Statutory 
Civilians and to members of the Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts ? In particular, dO' 
you consider that separate sets of rules for such officers and for officers of the Indian Civil Service 
are desirable ? 

50. Please add such other remarks as you may desire to offer ou any point relating to the 
conditions of service, salary, leave, and pension in the Indian Civil Service. 


PEOVINGIAL CIVIL SERVICE. 

61. Please refer to Government of India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 19th August 
1910, defining the general conditions which should govern recruitment to the Provincial Civil 
Service and reproduced as Appendix A.* Are these conditions suitable, or have jou any recom¬ 
mendations to make for their alteration 

62. In particular, are the rules for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in force in 
your Province suitable, or have you any recommendations to make for their alteration ? 

63. Do you consider that recruitment for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 

restricted to residents of the province to which it belongs f , 

64. Are all classes and communities duly represented in ycur Provincial Civil Service ? Do 
you consider that this is desirable, and what arrangements do you recommend to secure this object P 

66. Are you satisfied with the existing arrangements for the training and probation of officers- 
appointed to the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, please state your objections and what other 
arrangement you recommend ? 

56. Do you consider that the numbers of officers authorized for the various grades of your 
Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, please state your views. 

57. To what extent are the functions of the officers of the Executive and Judicial Branches of 
your Provincial Civil Service diflferentiated? Is any change desirable, and, if so, in what direction? 

58. Are you satisfied with the present designation “ the Provincial Civil Service”? If not,, 
what would you suggest ? 

69. Do you accept as suitable the principle recommended by the Public Service Commission of 
1886-87, and since followed, that the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as regards salary 
should be adjusted by a consideration of the terms necessary to secure locally the desired qualifications 
in the officers appointed? If not, what principle do you recommend ? 

60. Are the existing rates of pay and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your Province 
adequate to secure the desired qualifications in the officers appointed? If not, what alterations do- 
you recommend f 

61. Do you approve of the arrangement by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service holding 
listed posts draw salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts 
by members of the Indian Civil Service? If not, what rates do you suggest for the various 
appointments ? 

62. Have you any proposals to make with regard to the leave rules applicable to the Provincial 
Civil Service ? In particular, do you regard the existing differences between the leave rules for the 
European and Indian Services as suitable ? 

63. Are you satisfied with the present system of superannuation pensions for officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service ? If not, please say what modifications you would suggest and on what 
grounds ? 

64. Are you satisfied with the existing organization of the Provincial Civil Service ? If not,, 
please state what alternative organization you consider desirable, and explain fully your views, 
making any suggestions that appear to you to be suitable. 

65. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not- 
covered by your answers to the above questions P If so, please explain them. 

* Vide p. sAxiu. 
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At Calcutta. 


Thursday, 23rd January 1913. 


TENTH DAY. 


Present : 

THE Lord ISLINGTON, k.c.m.g., d.s.o. {Chairman). 


The Right Hon, 

The Earl or Eonald.shay, m.p. 

Sir Murray Hammick, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. 

Sir Theodore Morison k,c.i.e. 

Sir Valentine Ohirol. 

Mahadev Bhaskar Ch aural, Esq., c.s.i. 

And the following Assistaot Commissioners 

Cecil Henry Bosipas, Esq., Chairman 
of the Calcutta Improvement Trust. 


Abdur Rahim, Esq. 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Esq,, c.i.e. 
Walter Cullky Madge, Esq., c.i.e. 
Frank George Sly. Esq., c.s.i. 

James Ramsay Macdonald, Esq., m.p. 


Saboda Prasad Se.n, Esq., Additional 
Sessions Judge, Sylhet. 

Rai Bahadur Peiya Nath Mukherji, 
Inspector-General of Registration, Bengal. 

Joint Secretarieg. 


M. S. D. Builer, Esq., c.v.o, c.i.e. 
R. R. Scott, Esq. 


The Rev. E. L. Strong, Oxford Mission, Barisal. 


Written angwers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

9606 (12) . Are you satisfied with, the present 
■statutory definition of the term “ Nati ves of 
India ” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (33 Viot., c. 3), as including “any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian 
descent, or of unmixed European descent ? If 
not, state fully any proposals that you wish to 
make in regard to this matter ?—If it is necessary 
to use the term “Natives of India,” it seems 
to me desirable that it should include all 
who are included in the above definition. 
But in view of the false significance which the 
word “Native” almost always bears in India, 
and of the extreme irritation and even hatred 
which is caused by the use of the word to almost 
all educated Indians, it seems to me most 
important that the use of the word should be 
discontinued in all Government documents: and 
that persons of unmixed Indian descent should 


always be called “ Indians ”; of unmixed 
European descent, “ Europeans ” ; of mixed 
European and Indian descent, “ Anglo-Indians, ” 
or whatever term is finally selected for those 
who have hitherto been called “ Eurasians.” 

9607 (22). If the system of recruiting 
military otfioers in India for posts in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre has been stopped or has 
never existed in your province, would you advise 
its reintrodnotion or introduction, as the case 
may be, aud if the system should be introduced 
or reintroduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted?—I should advise that 
this system of recruiting should be introduced 
to a considerable extent, unless a change is made 
in the system of training young oflSoials of the 
Indian Civil Service. For I consider that, as 
things now are, militarj^ oflSoers as a rule have 
had a better training for dealing with and 
behaving to the people with whom and for whom 
they work. [See answers to questions (29)—(31).] 

9608 (29). D j you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
Service?—^^Gertainly. It dioss not at all follow 

1 
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that because men have passed the competitive 
examination, they are capable of governing 
Indians. It seems to me essential that they 
should have a period of probation in India, that 
it may be discovered whether they have the right 
temperament for India, and some capacity for 
the government of men. 

96^09 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers?— 
Two 'years seems to me to be the minimum. 
My suggestion is not that a special course of 
study should be prescribed, but that the proba¬ 
tioners should be put under a Magistrate or some 
other ofiScer of the Indian Civil Service whose 
duty it was to train them ; that as many powers 
should be given them, if possible, as are now 
given to Indian Civil Service men when they 
first come out, and that they should be guided 
and watched in the use of them by the ofiBoial 
under whom they work; that his chief duty in 
regard to them should be to show them how to 
deal with and behave to the people with vhom, 
and for whom, they have to work. The report 
which would be required from him would there¬ 
fore be concerned chiefly with the way in which 
they deal with people, the effect of the climate 
and work on their temperament, and their 
capacity for bearing responsibility. 

9610 (31). Do you consider that any differ¬ 
entiation is necessary between the course of study 
for probationers who are Natives of India and the 
course prescribed for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend?—I consider 
that the same kind of probation is necessary for 
those who are Natives of India as for the others. 

9611 (32). Do you consider that the pro¬ 
bationers’ course of instruction could best be 
spent in England or in India ? Is your answer 
equally applicable to the case of Natives of India 
and of other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty?—In India certainly, both in the case 
of Natives of India and of the others. For the 
main thing to be discovered is what capacity the 
probationers have for dealing with and governing 
the people of India. 

9612 (33). Do you think it desirable to start, 
at some suitable place in India, a college for 
the training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England?—I think it is certainly 
desirable, if the period of probation could be 
sufficiently long to enable probationers to have 
the two years of jmobation in their work, which 
I have suggested, as well as a lime in the college. 

9618 (34). Do you think it desirable that 
each Provincial Government should arrange for 


the training of probationers by suitable courses 
of instruction for the whole or portions of the 
first two years of service at some suitable 
centre ?—Yes, if they could also have two years 
of probation in their actual work. And espe¬ 
cially if the courses of instruction were given 
by men who, from long experience of intercourse 
with different classes of Indians, know their 
ways of looking at things. The majority of 
the quite young officials I have known think 
that they know all that is necessary about 
Indian ways and habits of thought, when they 
first come out, because they have read a good 
deal about them and know much more than their 
friends in England. 

9614 (35). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior officers 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have 
taken up their appointments in India? If not, 
what change should, in your opinion, be intro¬ 
duced ?—So far as 1 have been able to discover, 
there is at present no system for training junior 
officers of the Indian Civil Service after they have 
taken up their appointments. This seems to 
me a very great source of weakness to the Indian 
Civil Service, It is no one’s duty at present, so far 
as_I can see, to show junior officers how to avoid 
mistakes, by which they unintentionally irritate- 
Indians intensely, or to correct them when, as 
is sometimes the ease, their manner is over¬ 
bearing or conceited. The irritation caused by 
young officers lasts on. Hence, it freqnently 
comes about that English officials who arG 
working splendidly and doing all they can for 
ihe good of India are considered, by the educated 
Indians who have known them in their early days, 
to be their enemies rather than their friends. * 

9615 (36). Do you consider that there has- 
been^ any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of 
the Indian Civil Service? If so, what are the- 
causes ? Are you satisfied that European 
members of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and, if not, how could this best be 
remedied?—! consider that there is, speaking 
generally, and for Bengal only, a gradual, 
deterioration in the knowledge of the' common 
language of the people possessed by members of 
the Indian Civil Service. And it seems to me 
to be the inevitable result of the gradual increase 
of office work which is done in English, and the 
consequent decrease of work done among the 
ordinary people themselves in their own 
language. The raiyats come less and less every 
year in direct contact with English officials ^ 
their chief means of approach to them is through 
English-speaking Babus and their offices. 


The Rev. E. L. Sfrong, called and examined. 


9616. {Chairman.) You belong to the Oxford 
Mission?—Yes. 

9617. Have you been oocupying that position 
for many years?—Yes, 18 years. 

9618. The whole course of your ministration 
has been in Bengal, has it not?—Yes, in Calcutta 
and Barisal. 

9619. You have had wide experience in the 
country districts?—Yes, I have for the last twelve 
years been working in Barisal. 


9620. So that you have been brought into 
close contact both with students and with the 
raiyats of the country ? —Yes. 

9621. You lay great stress upon the import- 
ance of a candidate, after he has passed his ex¬ 
amination in England, having a thorough training- 
in India prior to taking up his work ?—Yes. 

9622. You would suggest that tiie period of 
probation in India should last for two years? 
—Yes, if possible; at least two years. 
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9623. Had you also in mind the importance ont what is required of him P—Yes, I think so. 
of his taking a degree at home?—Yes,! think It would have to be at least two years. 

that it is most important that he should take 9637. [Lord Ronalduhay.) I see you hold the 
his degree at the University, if possible. opinion that military officers make satisfactory ad- 

9624. Have you thought what, in your ministrators. lit fact, you are rather disposed to 
judgment, would be the best age-limits for the think that, under the present conditions, military 
examination?—No, I have not thought that out. men may be more sympathetic administrators 

9625. What would you say, from your ex- than some of the junior members of the Civil 
perienoe, would be the most appropriate age for Service, is that not so ?—Yes; I think they have 
a candidate to begin work in the service out had more education in dealing with men. 

here?—I should think about 24 or 25. 9638. What experience have you had of 

9626. And that would be subsequent to his military officers in the position of administrators 

two years of training in India?—Yes out here?—I have had very little experience. 

9627. Twenty-four or 26 would mean that I have only known about two or three; but 
he would come out about 22?—Yes, 22 or 23. I have known a good many Indian oJficers of 

9628. So that he would have to pass his Indian regiments who are trained in this kind 

preliminary examination at an early age?—I of way when they first come out, and they do 

think it would be better if it could be put off seem to understand—in fact they are made to 
longer ; if he could come out here a year or two understand—how to deal with the people they 
later. I thought, however, that there were great are working with, Indian officers and men. 
difficulties in that respect. _9639^ You have had no experience in this 

9629. You consider the training in India province of military men occupying Civil Service 

do be almost as important as a good general posts, have you ?—No; I have only had a little 

education?—Yes. I do not think you can experience with regard to that in Assam. I 

determine by an examination whether a man is have had no experience in any other part. 

•capable of ruling out here or not; or whether 9640. In Assam your experience was that 

his temperament is the right temperament for these military men made good administrators 
India. and were sympathetic towards the people? —Yes, 

9630. What kind of training would you 9641. Would you advocate the intrusion of 

give him ?—I should like him to be put to his a portion of the military men into the Civil 

work as he is now, if possible, and that he Service cadre in an advanced province like 

should be put under some experienced man when Bengal ?—If other things were equal. I mean 

he goes to his first station, who would watch him that I should only advocate it if a system 

and guide him in his work, and see how he deals could not be devised by which Indian Civil 
with people and how he stands the various Service Civilians could get some kind of training 
difficulties out here, such as the climate and other in dealing with and in ruling men. 

things. ^ 9642. With regard to the question of the 

9631. That is the practice at present, is it training of Civilians, the present system is 

not ?—There is no probation out here, is there P that a man, when he has passed his competi- 

As soon as he comes out he is a member of the tive examination, is supposed to have completed 

■Civil Service. ^ his general education; having done that, he is 

9632. In his first year he is placed under expected to go through a period of probation in 

a Collector?—He is placed under a Collector; order that he may undergo certain studies in 
but it does not seem to be the Collector’s business special subjects which are necessary before he 
to train him in any way. It entirely depends can come out and take up his work in India, 
upon who the Collector is. It is not his business Am I to understand from your answer to that 
to do it, as far as I can see. question that you think the period of probation 

9633. You would like to see something in England ought to be done away with, and 
of a more practical nature?—I should like to that a period of training in Iniia ought to 
aee it one of the chief duties of the Colleotor be substituted for it ?—No, I meant added 
under whom the men are placed, to train them to it. 

the first two or three years. 9643. You do not wish to knock out the 

9634. Do you think that the work of the period of probation in England ?—No. 

Collector would allow of his giving to the 9644. You wish, after a man has gone 

candidate what you would consider to be the through his period of probation in England 

right amount of attention ?—I think it is so that he should come out here and spend two 
important that his work ought to be arranged so years for the purpose of undergoing practical 
that it should. training ?—Yes. 

9635. Have oases occurred within your ex- 9645. Is not that precisely the system which 

perience in which harm has. been done owing is in force at the present time? In answering 
to the absence of this training P—I have noticed the Chairman you said that it depended very 
that there is a very great difference if there largely on the character and temperament of 
kappens to he a Collector who does make it his the district officers as to whether junior Civilians 
business to train people and put them in the way get satisfactory training or not?—That is my 
of things. I have noticed that there is a very experience. 

great difference in the m?n who have been put 9646. That rather suggested to my mind 
Tinder such a Colleotor. Instead of it being an that no particular rules or regulations were laid 
accident as it is now, I should like it to be a down for the training of junior Civilians?— 
part of the system. I do not know whether there are any rules or 

9636. You think that with two years of regulations or not; but that seems to be the effect 
training the candidate would be able to find of the system; it is as though there were not any 
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9647. I understand that the present rules 
for training junior Civilians are these 

Junior Civilians are sent to selected Collectors to be 
trained in the actual work of a district; they are put 
through the various departments and familiarized with 
the working of every branch of district administration. 
They have to report six defended cases tried in the 
court of a first class Magistrate, and_ six cases at the 
Sessions, and they must undergo a six weeks’ training 
in the treasu^. They have to spend also three or 
four months in a settlement camp. The system of 
training prepares them to hold charge of a subdivision ; 
and subdivisional work is the most valuable.part of their 
training for higher ofiSces. Putting aside the question 
of the training of judicial officers, the present arrange¬ 
ments for training junior Civilians after their arrival 
in India appear to be suitable.” 

That seems to me to fairly well cover the ground 
as far as training is conoeiued. Is there any¬ 
thing that you would like to add to that ?—It 
does not train them as to how they are to deal 
with people and treat them properly. It does 
not tell them all the little necessary things ope 
ought,to know in India so as to avoid making bad 
mistakes among people and giving them wrong 
impressions. It does not seem to give them the 
training which men have in an Indian regiment. 

9648. Can you -suggest any remedy for 
the defects which you conceive are existing 
under the present system ?—1 should like the 
Magistrate, under whom the new men are put, to 
have it made part of his work in the same way 
as it would be the business of the Adjutant or the 
Colonel of a regiment to watch how the men do 
treat people, and how they stand the climate of 
India; whether they seem to prove themselves to 
he fit to rule people or not, quite apart from the 
fact as to whether they know the technical part 
of their work. 

9649. Assuming that the district officer does 
that, and assuming in some oases that he was 
not satisfied with the recruits under his charge, 
■what would be his remedy : would these recruits 
be weeded out of the service, or what would 
be done with them ?—That is what 1 mean. If 
he gave an unsatisfactory report of them, and 
the authorities considered that that was sufficient, 
and that he was capable of judging, the recruits 
would be weeded out—the object of probation 
being to weed them out. 

9650. Have you ever considered what the 
effect of that might be upon the recruitment 
of the service in England? If a candidate 
in England has gone through a long and 
expensive education, if he comes out success¬ 
fully through his coip.petitive examination, if 
subsequent to that he has passed through bis 
period of probation in England and passed his 
final examination, and then has come out to 
India and spent two years in preliminary train¬ 
ing in the service, and then may be told that he 
is not wanted, does not that rather destroy that 
man’s career in life?—It is only adding two 
years to the risk attached to it. I consider that 
this is BO important that it would be better to 
shorten the tinae of his probation in England 
rather than not have this probation at all out 
iiere, because it does not seem to me that any 
probation in England can test the man as to 
whether he is capable of ruling out in this 
country. 

965J. I do not want to press that point; 
but you have considered that it might have an 


unfortunate effect upon the recruitment for th® 
service in England—I mean a system such as you 
have advocated ?—It would make the probatiou 
harder. 

9652. When you speak about the deteri¬ 
oration in the knowledge of vernacular 
languages on the part of Civilians, you are 
speaking especially wdth regard to the Presi¬ 
dency of Bengal, and you give as one of your 
reasons for thinking that the knowledge of the 
language is less on the part of Civilians than it 
used to be, the fact that they come very little 
into contact with the raiyat: do you think, in th® 
case of Bengal, that that is probably largely due 
to the fact that a greater part of the land is 
permanently settled, and that is one of the 
reasons why they come into contact with the 
raiyats so very little ?—No, I do not think that 
that is the reason at all. 

9653. Will you tell me why you think 
that Civilians to-day do not come into oontaot 
with the raiyats in the districts ?—Because 
even in the time I have been out in India, the 
office work has multiplied enormously. It is not 
because they do not want to come into ooutaot 
with them, but because they have not the time. 
They have to spend so much more time in the 
office now than they did even when I first came 
out. We had Magistrates then who were vary 
much in contact with the,people, and it seems to 
me that the ones that we have had since have 
very much regretted that they cannot come more 
into contact with the raiyats. They have found 
it impossible. 

9654. It would|be difficult to find a remedy 
for that ?—Yes. 

9655. iSir Theodore MorUon.) How do you 
ensure that men who come one for Mission work 
secure a knowledge of the language ?—Most 
people have au examinadon to pass. 

9656. You have an examination ? —We da 
not make it a necessity, but most Missions do. 

9657. What is the standard of those examina¬ 
tions ? How does it compare with the depart¬ 
mental examinations ?—It is very much the sam® 
standard. 

9668. Is it a fact in practice that men 
who are engaged in Mission work know the 
language much better ?—I do not know that they 
know the language much better. It requires a 
good deal of practice. You have to be constantly 
talking' the language with the raiyats, otherwise 
you get very rusty. I think a great many 
Civilians do get very rusty so far as speaking th® 
language with the raiyats is concerned, beeaus® 
they are not able to spend very much time with 
them. They come chiefly into oontaot with the- 
raiyats now through Euglish-speakiug people. 

9659. Is the deficiency in knowledge of the 
language chiefly a deficiency in knowledge of' 
the language spoken by the raiyats. or a. 
defioienoy of the knowledge of the language 
spoken by the educated people ?—In Bengal, 
nearly all the educated people speak Eilglish. A 
Magistrate would nearly always , do his work in- 
English. I have been referring to the language- 
which the raiyats understand. 

9660. Which language is it necessary for 
the Missionary to know ? Does he speak the 
educated language, or the language of th® 
villagers ?—He knows both. 
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9661. How eau you secure that he knows 
the language of the educated people, because 
according to yt)ur statement he does not get 
a «eat deal of practice, and he must keep it 
upr— I suppose he would keep it up chiefly by 
reading. 

9662. I understand that there is a large 
Bengali literature. To what extent is that 
generally known? I do not know anything 
about it myself, but I understand there is a 
very considerable and growing Bengali literature, 
is there not ?—Yes. 

9663. Would your standard of the knowledge 
of the vernacular include a knowledge of the 
literature ?—Yes, I thought tlie Civilians had 
that knowledge. 

9664. They read Bengali novels?—I do not 
know that they do after they come out, because 
1 do not think they have the time 

9665. Is that knowledge common among 
Missionaries?—Yes, I think it is fairly 
common. 

9666. Would you expect a Missionary 
generally to be more or less au courant with 
contemporary literature ?—Yes, I would. 

9667. (Jbfr. Chaubat.) With reference to your 
answer to question (12), do you think it is neces¬ 
sary that a person should be both “ born and 
domiciled within the dominions of His Majesty ”? 

1 wisli to ask you whether you think that the de¬ 
finition which requires a person under the Act 
of 1670 to be both “ born and domiciled within 
the dominions of His Majesty in India”is 
necessary ; or whether “ born or domiciled ” will 
do?—I think if the word “Native” is used, it 
had better include everything which is includ¬ 
ed in the present definition. 

9668. The present definition requires that 
a person should be both “ born and domiciled.” 
Supposing a person accepts India as his domicile, 
and he is not born there, would you exclude him 
from the benefits of that Act ? —No, I do not 
mean that at all. 

9669. Question (31) says; “Do you consider 
that any differentiation is necessary between the 
course of study for probationers who are Natives 
of India and the course prescribed for other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If so, 
please state the special arrangements that you 
recommend.” To that you reply, “I consider 
that the same type of probation is necessary for 
those who are Natives of India as for the others. 
And I apprehend that if the probation is strict, 
the number of Indians admitted to the Civil 
Service will not be so great as it is now.” Is it 
your opinion that the number of Indians who are 
now in the Civil Service is a great number?— 

I do not think it is a large number. I think it 
is as great as it ought to he at present. 

9670. But I suppose you wish that it should 
he less ?—I do not mean that. 

9671. You say here, “ If the probation 
is stdot, the number of Indians admitted to 
the Civil Service will not he so great as it is 
now”?—I think it probably would weed out a 
good many of the men who at present apply; hut 
I do not wish less Indians to be in the Civil 
Service if they are fit for it. 

9672. Your answer rather implies the other 
way. You, of course, wish the probation to be 
strict ?—Yes. 


9673. And if it is strict, you do not know 
what the result will be upon the English 
Civilian, hut you say, “If the probation is 
strict, the number of Indians admitted to the 
Civil Service will not be so great as it ia 
now”?—At present I do not think it would be. 

9674. That means that the proWioa should 
have been strict, and the number of Indians 
should have been less ?—Or the standard of the 
Indian shoulds be raised. 

9675. You know the ordinary duties of a 
Collector of a district, do you not ?—Yes, moro 
or less. 

9676. And you know the ordinary duties- 
^ the judicial head of a district, called the 
District and Sessions Judge ?—Yes. 

9677. With reference to the ordinary duties, 
of ^ the J udge and Collector, I wish you to 
tell me some concrete instances where the- 
Mcessity for ruling as you put it, comes in. 
You want fitness to rule. You do not approve- 
of competitive examination because it does not 
necessarily ensure the ability to rule people. 

I want you to give me a more definite idea of 
what ia passing in your mind when you say that 
it is necessary for a Collector, in the satisfactory 
discharge of his duties, to know how to role 
them. What is he to do in the ordinary dis¬ 
charge of his duties in order to be able to rule- 
them ? What is he to do when he is going to- 
rule them ?—-I do not mean by “ rule ” to domi- 
neer over them, but to know how to treat them 
and how to look at things as they look at them! 
He is over them, and they are under his rule. 

9678. And the District Judge ?—The 
District Judge’s business is not so much to rule- 
people. He has simply to try the oases that come 
before him. 

9679. As far as the District Judges go, the- 
capacity to rule men is not so necessary as it is 
in the Executive officer ?—No, it is not. 

9680. According to what you now say, 
you consider it to he an essential part of the- 
capacity to rule, that he should be able to know 
what the people are thinking and feeliD<j, and 
that he should he able to treat them with greater 
sympathy ?--That he should know more how 
they are thinking and what they are thinking 
their ways of thought. 

9681. Do you think that an Indian is not. 
capable of doing that ?—I think an Indian i& 
eminently capable of doing that. 

9682. (J/r. QoMate.) You said in reply to a 

question put you by Mr. Chauhal that you 
thought the number of Indians in the In(#au 
Civil Service was as great as it ought to be. Do 
you know what number has got into the Indian 
Civil Service during the last five years ?—No, I 
do not know. ’ 

9683. I find that out of a total of 272 
successful candidates 12 were Indians, which 
means only per cent. Do you consider that 
that number is as great as it ought to be ?— 

I did not mean that at all. 1 only mean that 
they ought to come up to a oertain standard. 

9684. You do not mean to suggest that 
Indians know even less than Europeans how to 
treat the people under their charge, because you 
say here, “ Jf the probation is strict the number 
of Indians admitted to the Civil Service will not 
be so great as it is now,” Do you mean to 
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suggest that Indians know even less than English 
youths how to treat their own people ?—No ; but 
I do not think they are so capable at present of 
bearing responsibility. 

9685. As far as I understand your proposal, 
it is this. After the men have passed the 

: competitive examination, and after they have 
completed a period of probation in England, you 
would place them under some Magistrate in 
India for a further probation. Tou say here 
that a Magistrate’s chief duty with regard to 
them should be to shew them how to deal with, 
how to behave to the people with whom 
they have to work, and you think that during 
this period of probation a good many Indians 
who pass the Civil Service examination will be 
weeded out; which means that a good many 
Indians would not know how to behave towards 
their own people ?—That is not the conclusion 
which I meant to be adduced from that at all. 

9686. How would they be weeded out ?—It 
would be found that they were not capable of 
bearing responsibility as yet. 

9687. Do you mean to say that Indians 
who get into the Civil Service are found not to 
be capable of bearing responsibility ?—I do not 
mean to say that. That -is w'here they would 
have to be tried. 

9688. ’Why do you say tliat a good many 
of them would be weeded out ? —On that 
account. 

9689 That means that you think a good 
many of them are not of the kind to bear 
responsibility?—! do not think they are so 
good at it as Englishmen. 

9690. {Mr. 8ly.) In your evidence regarding 
the military officers, you have expressed certain 
opinions, and just now you said that was partly 
based upon your experience of military civilians 
in Assam. Have you ever been stationed in 
Assam ? -I have not been stationed there. 
But we have a Rest-house up there, and I go up 
nearly every year, and I get to know a good 
deal about what goes on. 

9691. Do these military officers stationed 
in Assam work amongst the same sort of 
people, and do more or less the same sort of 
work under the same sort of conditions as the 
Civilian would have in the lower provinces of 
Bengal?—The work among 1 he raiyats would 
be very much the same. 

9692. Is it not the case that military officers 
are employed in Assam largely in the hill 
districts in connection with work amongst 
th1|^ hill tribes on the frontier, and in more 
backward parts than in the more highly culti¬ 
vate! and more advanced parts of Bengal or 
Assam?—Yes; heir work is mote in the hill 
parts, but it is also in the plains. 

9696. With reference to your remarks 
as to the training of military officers and 
Civilians, have you taken into consideration, in 
your_ estimate of the value of the military 
training, that the military officer has such train¬ 
ing under entirely different conditions from 
those possible for a Civilian ; he is trained with a 
body of ^men, soldiers, who are under strict 
discipline, and who also are drawn from a very 
different class from those of a highly educated 
community ? What I should like to know is 
whether you think that such training under 


those special conditions could be hoped to succeed 
in the ease of a Civilian who has to carry on his 
duties amongst a different (dass of people, 
brought closely into contact with the educated 
classes, and under altogether different conditions 
from those in which the military civilian has to 
treat the rank and file ?—-The parallel I should 
like to see is that Civilians should have as much 
dealings with the people for whom and with 
whom they have to work, as men in a regiment 
have in order to deal with the people for whom 
and with whom they have to work I do not 
mean to say that the conditions are at all similar, 
but that there is the same necessity for training 
for dealing with men in India. 

9694. The system of training which you 
recommend under the Collector, with special 
attention paid to particular matters upon which 
you lay stress, is, as a matter of fact, the present 
system which is enforced or is laid down by the 
Government of Bengal. I suppose your opinion 
would be that, if that were the system, the method 
of carrying it out is nothing like thorough 
enough ?—Yes, if it is the system. 

9695. The present work is not so good as 
you would like to see?—In my experience it 
depends upon the Magistrate whether a man 
under him is trained or not. 

9696. The Government orders direct that 
junior Civilians shall only be placed under 
specially selected Collectors whom they consider 
specially qualified to undertake these duties. 
I gather from your opinion, that, although it 
may he the case, the results are not se good as 
they ought to be in some oases ?—It does not 
seem to me to depend upon the system whdther 
the results are good, but upon the men. 

9697. The orders do lay stress upon the 
men, but the result is not good enough ; is.that 
your opinion?—From watching the results, 
I should not have thought that there was any 
system. 

9698 You are brought into close relationship 
with student life ; you have charge of a hostel 
of Indian students, I believe ?—Not now. 

9699. You have had ?—Yes. 

9700. You are a member of the governing 
body of the college, are you not?—Yes. 

9701. It would be a very interesting thing, 
I think, if you could tell us from your intimate 
knowledge of student life what are the ambitions 
with regard to the future career of the students 
of the present day; what careers in life do they 
chiefly desire to follow.^—They desire to get 
posts in Government offices ; or they go in 
for law. They have no other ambition as far as 
I know. 

9702 Can you tell us whether the attrac¬ 
tions of the Provincial Civil Service at the 
present time are or are not sufficient to secure 
the best students who desire to enter that service ? 
Does the lettal profession attract the best students 
with whom you are acquainted, or does Govern¬ 
ment service attract the best students with whom 
you are acquainted ?—They seem to me to look 
out chiefly for posts that will bring them the 
most rupees, and very little else. 

9703. That is the point I want to get: 
what posts do they consider will bring them the 
most rupees P As a matter of fact, do the best 
students aim at Government service, or aim at 
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the legal profession ?—I suppose most students 
aim at Government service. 

9704. You consider that the present attrac¬ 
tions of Government service in Bengal are 
sufiioiently good to induce the best students of 
the country to take it up ?—Sufficiently good as 
regards money prospects ? 

9705. As'regards money prospects, and the 
whole conditions of service, are they sufficiently 
good to induce the best students with whom 
you come into contact to enter that service f— 
Yes, they are the best they know of. 

9706. (J/r. Macdonald.) As regards your 
evidence, you want the man who comes out here 
after having passed his open exabiination not to he 
regarded as a member of the Civil Service until 
he has been tested f —Y es. 

9707. He has no lien upon the service if he 
is discharged?—That is what I mean. 

9708. He goes to a M agis trate, 1 understand, 
to be tested in this way. Would you seleoc the 
Magistrate to whom he has to go ?—I should like 
the Magistrate under whom the junior men are 
trained to be selected very carefully 

9709. Will not that put a specially heavy 
strain upon certain Magistrates ?—Yes. t think 
it would. 

9710. Would it not be rather a serious 
reflection upon Magistrates who did not get 
the training of' the youths ?—No; I did not mean 
to make any reflection; but it seemed to me 
that there was no system under which they felt 
they were obliged to train the men under them. 

9711. I want to see exactly what you have 
in your mind. If we were to recommend such 
a scheme as this, would it not, as a matter of fact, 
east a somewhat severe reflection upon the men 
who are not entrusted with the training of the 
would-be Civilian ?—In my experience in Bengal 
there are certain districts which are considered 
the best for the training of junior Civilians. 

9712. Is that owing to the districts them¬ 
selves, or to the Magistrates who are there ?— 
It is on account of the conditions of the districts. 
I should like the Magistrates who are put into 
those districts to be selected for this purpose. 

9713. And the Magistrate would settle 
whether a man is fit to pass into the service or 
not ? Is it to be done on the ipse dixit of this 
Magistrate, or is there to be an examination ?—I 
have not thought about that. 

9714. It 18 an essential point, however, in 
your scheme, is it not ?—It is an essential part 
of my scheme that there should be probation, 
and soma system by which the man could be 
tested, and his work judged on. 

9715. You are not prepared to say whether 
the Magistrate himself should say whether the 
man is going to pass in or not ?—I suppose his 
word would have very great weight indeed. 

9716. Do you think in judging the relative 
qualities of Englishmen and Indians there would 
be any prejudice in the Magistrate’s mind ?— 
No, I do not think so, 

9717. Would you have any objection if that 
Magistrate were an Indian?—^Not if he were 
qufllified in other respects, 

9718. You would allow the Indian to value 
the relative merits of the Englishman on the one 
hand and the Indian on the other ?—I have not 
thought about that matter. 


^9719. You say in answer to question (36) that 
there is deterioration in the knowledge and 
in the use of vernaculars, and that it is 
owing to a gradual increase of office work done 
in English and so on. Would you tell the Com¬ 
mission whether you find that, in spite of these 
impediments, like the increase in office work done 
in English, there is considerable difference be¬ 
tween Magistrate and Magistrate now? My 
point is this. I would like to get your opinion 
about it. Two Magistrates working under pro- 
eisely the same difficulties show very different 
qualities so far as the qualifications contemplated 
m question (86) are concerned ?—Yes. 

9720. So that when all allowance is made 
for the increasing difficulties of our men 
keeping in touch with the raiyats and with the 
common people, you do find that a good man 
still remains a good roan, and an indifferent 
man remains an indifferent man ?—Yes ; but I 
think all the Magistrates desire to be in much 
more contact with the raiyats than they find it 
possible to be. 

9721. That may be so, but there is a 
difference between Magistrate and Magistrate ?— 
Yes, of course. 

9722. And a very considerable difference 
between Magistrate and Magistrate P -1 should, 
not say a very cons.derable diffeienoe in that 
respect. I think all Magistrates are desirous of 
being in contact with the raiyats, as far as I have 
seen. 

9728 (Mr. Madge.) Although you have not 
explicitly said so, one of the fair implications of 
your answers is that you do not approve of the 
present competitive system as a test for the 
Civilian candidate ?—That is so. 

9724. But from your later remarks I under¬ 
stand that ail the improvements you desire to 
bring about relate to a probationary period after 
they have passed the examination ?—in India. 

9726. In one place you say you think 
they ought to come out later to this country, 
which I gather to mean that you v/ant 
their character to ne developed as much as 
possible at home ; while in another place you 
attach great importance to the probationary 
period in India. Apart from the mere contra¬ 
diction between those tw6 statements, you are 
not satisfied with the Civilian service, but you 
do not suggest any improvement in the test of 
character before a Civilian is appointed : you do 
not suggest any better test than the mere com¬ 
petitive examination as regards the character of 
the candidate before he comes out ?—I have not 
thought at all about what is to happen before he 
comes out. My whole point is what is to happen 
after he comes out. 

9726. Do you not think that much of 
what happens after he comes out depends a 
good deal on what happens before he comes 
out ?—Yes. That is why I said I thought that a 
University degree was of very great importance. 

9727. Do you think that the competitive 
examination fails to test a great many of the 
qualities of an English Civilian that are of 
use to him in India, and would not test the 
qualities of any other race brought up under the 
heredity and environment of the Englishman ? 
Do you not think that the competitive examina¬ 
tion fails to test a great many qualities of the 
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B^glisUniau which we assume because lie is au 
Englishman : people of all races are moulded by 
their heredity and their environment, and so is 
the Englishman and Indian and everybody 
else P-—Yes. 

9738. But, the competitive examination, does 
it or does it not, in the case of the Englishman, 
assume and leave out altogether a great many 
things that are not tested by the competitive 
examination ?—Yes, I think it does leave out a 
great many things. 

9729. You have no suggestion as an educa- 
laonist to make as regards the test of character 
before appointment to the Civil Service?—You 
mean in England P 

9730. Before appointment: before coming 
out?—I should like the ohief test of character 
to be out here before appointment. I think the 
character would be best tested by seeing how the 
man deals with the people in India, and how he 
bears the various difficulties of the climate, and 
other things. 

9731. You do not think, as has alreadj' 
been /ssked, that that would affect the class 
of candidates who offered for examination if 
they knew they would be thrown out after 
Accepting a career ?—I should have thought it 
would have improved the class of candidates. 

9733. In answer to question (22) you have 
«aid that “ Military officers as a rule have had 
better training for dealing with and behaving 
to the people with whom and for whom they 
work.” Your attention has already been called 
to the fact that for the most part they deal 
with an entirely different set of men, sepoys and 
others, from those that are found elsewhere P— 
Yes. 

9733. Have you any further remarks to 
make as to what this better training actually 
consists of in personal contact?—I mean 
that the whole conditions out here are quite 
different from anything we have in England, and 
the people we have to deal with are very different 
indeed. Their ways of thought are very different 
from our ways of thought, and you cannot say 
whether a man is capable of being a Civilian 
unless he has been tested out here as to whether 
he can deal rightly with the people who are 
■under him or with whom he works. 

9734. In your answer to question (30), you 
desire that they should be taught how to deal 
with and to behave to the people with whom 
and for whom they have to work.” Have 
instances of what you considered to be wrong 
behaviour come under your personal observa¬ 
tion P—They make a great many mistakes which 
appear to Indians to be wrong behaviour and 
give a very wrong impression. I do not mean 
that they mean to do so; but there are a great 
many things that one has to learn out here as to 
how to behave. Manners are important every¬ 
where, but they are of great importance in 
India—of special importance. 

9736. But, quite apart from how a matter 
appeals to one class of mind or to another as 
to whether it, may be right or wrong, do you 
mean to say that you have detected anything 
that you consider wrong?—-Morally wrong ? No, 

1 do not mean that at all. 

9736, Later on, ;n answer to question (35) you 
refer to the irritation caused by young officers, 


L. Strong. [continued. 

and you say that they are “ considered by the 
educated Indians who have known them in their 
early days, to be their enemies rather than their 
friends.” Is it or is it not possible that an 
educated Indian may regard the conduct of a 
Civilian from an entirely different standpoint 
from that in which an educated Englishman 
would regard it ?—Yes, it is possible. 

9737. From your own experience what 
would you say?--I should say that the Indian 
people mistake us very much indeed. They 
might often consider that a man was not’ 
working for their good or for the good of ludia 
because of certain little acts of his external be¬ 
haviour, or even in his way of addressing people. 

9738. The point of my question was to 
ascertain from you what you thought of the 
possible different standanls from which two classes 
of people regard the conduct of a man. ’What I 
mean is this. A raiyat may have one standard of 
conduct and not think that he has been ill- 
treated ; whereas an educated Indian might have 
another standard and think that he was not well 
treated ?—I have referred to well-educated people. 
I have never oomo across a case of raiyats being 
ill-treated by a Civilian. They always think him 
to be their frietid and protector. 

9739. Although it is quite right for Gov¬ 
ernment to consider the demands of the edu¬ 
cated class, do you, or do you uot, think that 
generally their policy should be based upon the 
interest and the feelings of the vast masses in 
preference to those of any limited class?—I 
think it is most important that they should be 
fripndly with the educated classes. They are the 
people who express everything; the raiyats,unfor¬ 
tunately, cannot. 

9740. I quite agree with you that the 
educated classes ought to be represented. The 
point of my question is this. Is the Government 
of this country to base its policy with reference to 
the real interests of the great masses, or the 
demands which may or may not be in the real 
interests of the educated classes?—1 think it 
ought to consider the great masses chiefly; but 
a man docs not rule the great masses less well 
because he has been taught to behave rightly to 
the educated'people. 

9741. As far as you ore aware, do the 
feelings and wishes of the educated classes and 
those of the masses generally run parallel to 
one another in the same direction; the educated 
classes and the masses generally ?—I do not 
think they run parallel at all. 

9*742. [Mr, Jtu/tiut.) What experi¬ 

ence have you had of Indian members of the Civil 
Service ?—I have not had very much experience. 

9743. Have you known the work of Indian 
District Magistrates at all ?—Very litde. 

9744. When you said that Indian members 
of the Civil Service required strict proba¬ 
tion to be enforced, so that they might be 
weeded out to a larger extent than .Englishmen, 
you are simply saying that upon hypothetioal 
grounds P—No, I have not actually known many 
Indian Magistrates : I have known some of 
course. 

9745. I am asking you about the Indian 
members of the Indian Civil Service. You 
were not speaking from experienoe when you 
said that you thought that they were not so dt to 
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tear responsibility as other members of the Civil 
Service ?—I am not speaking from very much 
experience 

9746. You said, as regards the careers open 
to Indian students, that they are generally 
ambitious to enter the public service: will 
you kindly tell me what, in fact, are the 
eareers which are open to Indian students or 
to the educated Indian classes P—There are very 
lew careers open to them, unfortunately. 

9747. Tell me what are the chief careers 
open to them ?—Clerkships in Government 
offices and all kinds of merchants’ offices. The 
vast majority of the students go in for clerkships. 

9748. Anything else: the profession of lawP 
—Yes. 

9749. Anything else: school and arts P—Yes. 

9760. These careers are very limited, are 

they not, compared with the careers which the 
English student would have in his own country P 
—Yes. 

9751. 1 suppose you do net mean any blame 
to be attached to Indian students in having 
a desire to enter Government service in their 
own country?—No; Ido not mean to blame 
them. 

9752. It has been suggested to us else¬ 
where that it might be advisable to place junior 
Indian Civilians under Indian District Magis¬ 
trates. I take it from what you have said 
before that such a step might help to carry out 
your idea of infusing more sympathy into the 
Indian Civil Service ?— I have never contemplated 
that. 

9753. It has been suggested to us: would 
not that carry out your idea ?—'It might in 
some respects. I did not mean to suggest 
that Civilians were not in sympathy, not at all. 
I do not think that is the case. 

9764. 1 think you said that the raiynh 

were not ill-treated by the Civilian, but that the 
treatment of them was to some extent defective ? 
— Defective, chiefly from ignorance of what easily 
might be taught him with regard to the way to 
behave. 

9755. If the Indian District Magistrate is 
of the right sort, he might instruct Junior 
Civilians under him in those points ?—Yes, he 
might in those points. 

9756. I should like to know what you 
meant when you said that Indians might be 
“weeded out”—eliminated—on the ground that 
some of them might not be found fit to bear res¬ 
ponsibility. Perhaps you can tell me in what 
particulars P—My experience of them is not only 
ill the service, but of Indian people generally 
with whom I have come in contact, that they 
are not at present fit to bear very much res¬ 
ponsibility, and that if any crisis happened in a 
district you might not be able to depend upon 
them. 

9757. You cannot give us anymore particu¬ 
lars than that ?—No. That is my general expe¬ 
rience of the Indians with whom I have had to do 

9768. You lay a great deni of stress upon 
the necessity of dealing properly with the 
raiyats, that members of the Civil Service ought 
to be able to understand the raiyats better. 
I want to know whether in nsing the term 
“ raiyats ” you mean those who are not of the 
educated classes : is that what you mean ?—Yes. 


9769. You do not want to confine the 
term to actual cultivators of the soil?—No; 
I meant the uneducated classes in general. 

9760. I suppose you attach importance to 
members of the Indian Civil Service dealing pro¬ 
perly with the educated classes with whom they 
come into contact ?—Yes, I think they do deal 
properly with the raiyais. 

9761. No. I mean with the educated classes ? 
—That is what I was referring to chiefly. 

9762. Do you say that their relations with 
the educated classes are all right, or not ?—I 
think, as a rule they are when they have become 
a little senior ; but they are apt to make a great 
many mistakes at first 

9763. Even in dealing with the educated 
classes?—Chiefly in dealing with the educated 
clashes. 

9764. (Sir ValcHtine Chirol.) You have 
expressed the opinion that Indian officials, and 
Indians generally, are not as a rule at present 
equal to taking great responsibility. Are they not 
exposed to forms of pressure, to which the English 
official is not exposed, owing to the social condi¬ 
tions of this country, and which would naturally 
make them more afraid to undertake responsibi¬ 
lity than the English official would be?—Yes, I 
think that might be the case. Most of the senior 
officials whom I have known have tried to put 
Indians in places of responsibility. I think they 
do their best to do so, but they have found that 
they are not capable of hearing it as a rule, as 
yet. 

9765. Quite so. But what I wanted to ask 
your opinion about was whether there were 
not, in ths social conditions existing in this 
country, special reasons why it is more difficult 
for an Indian official to take the conseqfiences of 
assuming responsibility than it is for the English 
official who is not exposed to the same forms of 
pressure and the same temptations ?—I do not 
think I understand what conditions of pressure 
you mean. 

9766. The Englishman, for instance, has 
no vested interests in the country, and is not 
connected with anybody who has vested interests 
in the country. He is not connected with any 
particular class of the community or any parti¬ 
cular caste, either with the landholders or the 
commercial people. Is that the case with regard 
to Indian officials ?—No, I think that is part of 
the reason— because so much pressure is put upon 
them from without —why they would not stand a 
crisis so well. 

9767. I only wanted to get your reasons 
for it. You do not consider that competi¬ 
tive examination in the case of Englishmen 
tests the moral qualities; the various qualities 
other than intellectual that are required to 
fulfil their duties as administrators in this 
country?—I should not perhaps say “moral 
qualities,” but our own experience is that men 
who are quite capable of doing very good work 
in England, and who have no moral disabilities, 
would not necessarily be capable of doing it out 
here. Climate and the various difficulties of the 
co)intry have so many effects upon one. 

9768. Do you think that competitive examin¬ 
ations are better fitted to test the qualities 
of Indians for the purpose of administration ?— 
Not better fitted. 
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9769. That it would be still more difficult 
to test the Indian than the Englishman?—I 
think it is necessary to test both in their work, 
and until you have done that I do not think you 
have tested them. 

9770. You wish both the Natives of India 
who pass the Civil Service examination, and 
the Englishmen who have pa^sed the Civil 
Service examination, should undergo a period of 
probation before they actually become members 
of the Civil Service?—"Yes. 

9771. You have explained to us what your 
purpose is with regard to English probationers, 
hut could you explain to me a little more clearly 
what your purpose is with regard to probationers 
who are natives of this country : to what special 
purpose you w'ould direct that term of probation 
in their case ?—To test them as to how they 
dealt with the people, the uneducated classes, and 
as to how far they could bear responsibility as far 
as that could be done in a period of probation. 

9772. Do you think that those qualities 
would be more frequently displayed by Indians 
who have been educated entirely in this country, 
or by Indians who have been educated partially 
in England ?—i do not think I could form any 
opinion about that. I have not thought enough 
about it. 

9773. You have not considered the rek- 
tive effects of western education upon Indians 
educated only in this country and upon Indians 
educated partially in England f—Yes, I have 
considered the effects; but I think it is very 
difficult to come to any general conclusion. 

9774. Your consideration has not led you 
to form any definite opinion as to whether 
education in England confers any distinct 
benefit upon young Indians which can not 
be conferred upon young Indians by western 
education in India itself ?—I do not think one 
can say. In many cases 1 have known it has 
benefited them very much: in other cases it 
seems to have done exactly the opposite. 

9775. In fact you cannot express any opinion 
to guide us one way or the other in that respect ? 
—No, I do not think I can. 

9776. {Sir Murray Hammick.) As regards 
that last question put to you by Sir Valentine 
Ohirol, have you had experience of Indians going 
home to England for a training of one or two years 
at the outside, and not more ? What is your 
opinion generally as to the effect of that training P 
Has it been sufficient to at all saturate them 
with any real western notions or western features 
of character; I am speaking of a short stay of 
one or two years ?—I do not think it has, as a rule, 
but I do not speak from very much experience, 

9777. It has been suggested that if simul¬ 
taneous examination took place in India, quite 
a sufficient impress of western character and 
notions would be given to these students by 
sending them home for either one or two years : 
you do not think that would be the case ?—I do 
not think so. 

9778. Vou have not given us any opinion 
as to simultaneous examination. I do not wish 
to ask you about that point, but I should 
like to ask you, if simultaneous examinations 
were instituted in India, and the curriculum 
of the examinations were somewhat altered in the 
direction of giving Indian subjects higher value 


than is now given, whether you think that a very 
large number of students would go up for those 
examinations: do you think the examination 
would be so attractive as to draw a very large 
number of students to the competition in this 
country in the next few years?—I do not think 
I could form an opinion. 

9779. Some witnesses have said that the 
examination would be of such a stiff character 
that very few students would go up; others, on 
the other hand, have told us that a great number 
of students would at once appear. Have you 
formed any opinion about that?—No, I have- 
not. 

9780. I suppose you are fairly well acquainted 
with the cost of the University education in 
Uower Bengal ?—Yes, 

9781. I should like to hear from you if 
you can give us an outline of what you consider 
would be about the cost of University education 
beginning with the Matriculation and going up to 
the M.A.; it is a period of 5 years, I suppose?— 
Yes. 

9782. I mean what are the fees at the 
University to begin with for each year?—There 
are a good many people here who know about 
that better than I do. 1 cannot remember, 

9783. If you do not know the fees, perhaps 
you can tell us what you think would be 
the cost of life at the hostel, on the part of the 
student, in Calcutta: what does living in a hostel 
cost per annum for a student?—A student can 
do everything for Rs. 2(J a month. 

9784. 'I hat is including bis fees at the Uni¬ 
versity ?—Yes; or Hs. 25 at the outside. 

9785. '1 bat includes fees, and board and 
lodging in the hostel ? —Yes. 

^86. You say it would be Rs. 25 a month? 
“-^X6S, I think so, unless prices have gone up 
very much since I was in Calcutta. That is 
about what the cost used to be. 

9787. With that, education, to go from 

Matriculation up to M.A., of the Calcutta 
University, takes about five years?_Yes. 

9788. As regards the suggestions made in 
your paper, you understand that your Indian 
probationer would have passed in England 
and therefore he would have had one %ar’s 
teaming under the present conditions in 
England ?—Yes, 

9789. Has it not occurred to you that ihe 
relative standards which would guide an officer 
in this country in coming to a conclusion as 
to whether a probationer should continue his 
course as an i.C S. officer, would naturally become 
very different as regards an Indian and as 
regards the English probationer, because the 
punishment which would happen to an English 
probationer who was turned out after two years’ 
probation m this country would obviously be a 
much more severe punishment than the punish- 
ment which would fall upon an Indian if he was 
turned out m his own country ? Do vou mt- 
think tbat it would really be almost impossible 
to work ?—I think that the matter is so import- 
ant that it ought to be tried. There mav be 

J considered. 

9790. (Mr. liompas ) Is it a fact that the 

Bengali spoken by the cultivating classes in 
Yes^^*^^ of Bengal varies considerably ?_' 
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9791. And that the officer who has acquired 
some fluency in the Bengali spoken in Western 
Bengal would find himself very much at sea when 
talking to a Muhammadan in Bakarganj?— Yes, 
he would, at first. 

9792. Therefore, he would have to make 
some mental effort to master that language when 
coming new to the district ?—And he would 
have to he in contact with the people a great 
deal. 

9793. It makes intercourse more difficult — 
Yes. 

9794. The difficulty might, to some extent, 
he avoided by endeavouring to keep officers 
to the different parts of the country where 
there are the forms of language which they 
have mastered ?—Yes. 

9795 (Mr. Mukherji.) You have said that 
Indian people often mistake the motives of 
Englishmen by the manner in which Englishmen 
behave towards them. Would you explain that 
more fully, or give a concrete case ?—I would not 
like to do that. 

9796. How do you make out that this sort 
of thing happens ? Has it ever come within 
your personal experience ?—Yes, often. 

9797. Is it on account of the English¬ 
man being misunderstood owing to his lack 
of knowledge of the language; or what is it, 
really?—-It is very difficult to put into words 
what it really is. The Englishman, e.g., very often 
does not know how to address the people. 

9798. That comes from a want of know¬ 
ing the language ?—Not a want of knowledge 
of the language, but a want of being told by 
somebody how an Indian likes to be addressed. 

9799. Do you not think that the rules of 
courtesy and good breeding are almost the same 

S. P. SiNHA, Esq 

Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

980S (1). What is your experience of the 
•working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfaotory in principle ?—(»1 M.y 
experience is that it works very well, (b) I do. 

8809 1,2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest?— Except as herein¬ 
after stated, I have no fault to find with the 
present system and no alterations to 8ugge.st. 

9810 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India” and of 
other natural-horn subjects of His Majesty ? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend?—As a 
system of selection, I think it equally suitable for 
all natural-born subjects of His Majesty, includ¬ 
ing “Natives of India,” but “ Natives of India ” 
are at a very serious disadvantage inasmuch as 
the examination is held in England. 

9811 (4). Do you consider that the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advan¬ 
tage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons ?—I think it is to the advantage of Indian 
interests, inasmuch as it leaves it open to can¬ 
didates to choose which service he would prefer to 


in all countries ?—The expression of them is 
very ditt'erent indeed. 

980). But if an Englishman only behaved 
himself to an Indian as he would behave 
towards a man in his own country, an Indian 
would be quite pleased, would he not ?—I do 
not think that that follows. A good many 
outward expressions of manner would have to be 
changed. 

9801. (i/r. Sen.) Do you know anything 
about the Provincial Judicial and Executive 
Services?—Very little, I have not studied the 
matter at all. 

9802. Do you understand what is meant 
by the expression “ Munsif”?—Yes. 

9803. Did you understand before you came 
out to this country what the expression “ Munsif ” 
meant ?—I should not havb known when I first 
came out to this country. 

9804. Is it a fact that the expression 
“ Munsif ” is not generally understood by 
European gentlemen in the sense that it is meant 
to be an Indian civil Judge ?—I think it is 
generally understood by people who have been 
out any length of time. 

9805. Do you not think that the expres¬ 
sion “ Munsif ” is out of date and should 
be substituted by the expression, for instance, 
“Assistant Judge”, so that people may under¬ 
stand at once what the expression means?—I 
think anybody who has had anything to do 
with the service would know at once what was 
meant. 

9806. But anyone who has not been in the 
service would not understand it at once ?—No. 

9807. I consider the expression to be out of 
date now because it is a relic of ancient times. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

, Barrister-at-Law. 

the last, and thus increases the chances of India 
getting the best men available. 

9812 (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfaotory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose.— 
Please see my answer to question (2). 

9813 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both oases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I think that under present conditions 
it is not practicable to hold such simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, if by 
that is meant that the men who head the com¬ 
bined lists of caudidates must be selected, irres¬ 
pective of any proportion between English and 
Indian candidates, e.g., if 50 men have to be 
selected out of 200 candidates, appearing partly 
in India and partly in England, and the first 50 
in the list are all Indians (a result which is 
possible, though extremely improbable), I do not 
think it possible to give all the appointments for 
the year to these 50 Indians. 

9814 (7). What would be your opinion 
with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India, or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of 

2 A 
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provinces in India ? If you favour such a scheme, 
what proportion do you recommend?—My 
opinion is that a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil c-'ervioe cadre should be filled 
by “Natives of India," recruited primarily as the 
result of the examination held in London and, if 
necessary, supplemented by the result of the same 
examination (if possible, and if not possible then 
a separate examination of a similar nature) held 
in India. I would recommend that such propor¬ 
tion should be one-third of the total number of 
vacancies. An illustration will best explain my 
idea. Suppose tliere are 60 vacancies. Twenty 
should be reserved for Natives of India. If the list 
of successful candidates at the examination held in 
London includes 20 Natives of India, there will 
be no vacancy to fill up as the result of the 
examination in India. But if it includes, say, 
only 5 Natives of India, there will be 16 vacan¬ 
cies to be filled up by the result of the examina¬ 
tion in India, if there are none successful in 
England, the whole 20 will be filled up from 
candidates in India. In the case of candidates 
appearing in India, it should be laid down that 
there should be a mintmum number of marks 
necessary to be obtained. Though subject to 
much legitimate criticism, the scheme proposed 
above seems to me to be likely to satisfy 
legitimate Indian aspirations; the details I have 
not been able to work out in the short time at 
my disposal. 

9815 v»). If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which “ Natives 
of India" would be selected in India for ad¬ 
mission to the Indian Civil Service by means 
of (a) nomination, (b) combined nomination and 
examination, or (c) any other method ? If so, 
describe fully what system you would recommend. 
In particular do you consider it desirable that all 
classes and communities should be represented in 
the appointments so made ? If so, how would 
you give effect to this principle P—I have already 
expressed my approval of simultaneous examina¬ 
tions in the sense above described. But in any 
case I think it is undesirable to introduce the 
principle of representation in the matter of 
appointments to the Indian Civil Service. 

9816 (9). If you are in favour of a sys¬ 
tem for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by “ Natives of India ” in India, do you 
consider that “ Natives of India ” should still be 
eligible for appointment in England ?—Tes, 
Please see my answer to question (7). 

9817 (10). Would you regard any system 
of selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India ” as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
ofiBeers of the Provincial Civil Service P If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you recom¬ 
mend in the conditions governing the Provincial 
Civil Service?—If the proportion I recommend 
in my answer to question (7) be accepted, I 
would not ask that the present system of 
promoting to listed posts ofiBeers of the Provincial 
Service should be retained. But if it is rejected, 
or a smaller proportion accepted, I would recom¬ 
mend the present system to be retained. 

9818 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch 
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of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please des¬ 
cribe the system which you would propose ?—I am 
not prepared to recommend the immediate adoption 
of a separate method of recruitment for the Judi¬ 
cial branch of the Indian Civil Service. But I 
am of opinion that a beginning should be made 
of appointing Barristers and Vakils of High 
Courts of not less than five years’ standing 
to some of the District Judgeships, care being 
taken to select men who have already acquired 
some distinction at the Bar. 

9819 (12). Are you satisfied with the pre¬ 
sent statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India" in section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (33 Viet., o. 3), as including “any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions- 
of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for 
temporary purposes only," irrespective of whether 
such persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or 
of mixed European and Indian descent, or of 
unmixed European descent P If not, state fully 
uny proposals that you wish to make in regard to- 
this^ matter P—If the definition does not include 
subjects of Native States [and it apparently does 
not (see Ilbert’s Government of India, page 
235)] it should be so amended as to include them. 
In other respects, I consider the definition 
satisfactory. 

9820 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons P—The present age-limits (22 to 24) 
seem suitable for both English and Indian 
candidates. This renders it possible for both 
classes of candidates to obtain University degrees- 
before appearing for the examination. Those- 
who do not succeed have still other professions 
which they are not too old to take up. It seems 
to me that persons occupying the responsible 
position of an Indian Civilian should not be 
younger than 24 or 25. 

9821 (14). What in your opinion is the 
most suitable age at which junior civilians 
recruited in England should commence their 
ofificial duties in India?—24 or 25. 

9822 (15). What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are “ Natives of India ” and 
for what reasons P Do you recommend any differ¬ 
entiation between the age-limits for “Natives 
of India " and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty P—The same as for English 
candidates. No. 

9823 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorized syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination P—1 think the following subjects 
and marks should be prescribed in addition to 
those already existing:—(«) Indian History 
(Hindu and Muhammadan period) 500; (i») 
Indian History (British period) 600; (m) Indian 
Law (Hindu and Muhammadan) 500. The 
marks for Sanskrit and Arabic should also be 
increased from 600 to 800 each. 

9824 (17). Is any differentiation in the sub¬ 
jects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who 
are Natives of India and other candidates P 
—No. 
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9825 (18), Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and, 
if 60 , what posts and for what reasons?—Yes, 
as at present, subject to the reooniTnendation 
made in my answer to question (ll). 

9826 (19). Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts of 
the Civil Administration ? If so, to what propor¬ 
tion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre do you consider that Natives of India 
might under present conditions properly be 
admitted?—-Yes. The proportion for Natives 
of India should, in my opinion, be one-third, 
generally speaking. 

9827 (20). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through 
the medium of an open competitive examination 
in England, and partly by special arrangement 
in India?—Yes; the competitive test being 
applied in India, as far as it is practicable. 

9828 (21). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment (if “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, 
and, if so, what method of recruitment would 
you recommend ?—No. 

9829 (22). If the system of recruiting 
military officers in India for posts in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre has bsen stopped or has never 
existed in your province, would you advise its 
reintroduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
reintroduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted ?— No. 

9830 (23). Do you consider that such a 
system should be restricted to the recruitment of 
military officers, or extended to the recruitment 
of selected officers from other Indian Services f— 
See above answer. 

9831 (24). What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held 
by members of the Indian Civil Service, are 
declared to be posts (ordinarily termed listed 
posts) to which members of the Provincial Civil 
Service can properly be appointed ?—My opinion 
is that the system has not been very successful. 
Generally speaking, such appointments have been 
made when the officers are too old to adapt them¬ 
selves readily to their new position. I think it 
essential that men holding posts equivalent to 
those ordinarily held by members of the Indian 
Civil Service should have their social position 
and surroundings as nearly as pofsible the same 
as those of Civilians. 

9832 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India, 
other than members of the Provincial Civil 
Service or Statutory Civilians, may be appointed 
to one-tiuarter of the listed posts ?—So far as I 
know, the rule has been rarely, if ever, applied 
in practice. Put I see no harm in retaining the 
power. 

9833 (26). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service?—Yes. 

9834. (27) Is the class of posts listed suit¬ 
able ? If not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes, and why ?—Yes. But with 


regard to this question and the last, my personal 
knowledge and experiencie are very limited, 

9835 (<8). Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to the 
system of recruitment for Indian Civil Service 
posts which are not covered by your answers to 
the foregoing questions ?—I should like to add to 
my answer to question (.7) as follows:—If, for 
any reason, »it is considered impracticable to 
accept the recommendation I have made ta 
hold a supplementary examination in India, I 
would strongly urge that facilities should be 
liberally offered to Indian students to proceed to 
England with a view to compete for the Indian 
Civil Service. Such f rcilities should consist (») 
of scholarships sufficient to defray all necessary 
expenses, and (m) reasonable prospects of obtain¬ 
ing other suitable employment in India, if 
unsuccessful at the competitive examination. 
But I would strongly insist that every person 
appointed to the Indian Civil Service should 
have the benefit of at least two years’ training 
in England. 

9836 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by 
open competitive examination should undergo a 
period of probation before being admitted to the 
Service ? —Yes. 

9837 (30). If so, bow long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of 
study should be preso ibed for the probationers P—> 
The present period of one year and the course of 
study now prescribed seem to be suitable, except 
in the cases covered by my next answer. If the 
suggestion made in my next answer be accepted, 
it may be necessary to extend this period to two 
years. 

9838 (31). Do you consider that any differ¬ 
entiation is necessary between the course of 
study for probationers who are Natives of India 
and the course prescribed for other natural- born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend?—If 
Natives of India are appointed by exmaination in 
India, they should be ’under probation for two 
years; such period being spent in England, partly 
at a residential English University and partly in 
London; the latter portion being employed in a 
study (rt) of the procedure of English courts, 
and (6) of the practice and procedure of the 
London County Council and similar institutions. 

9839 (32). Do you consider that the pro¬ 
bationers’ course of instruction could best be spent 
in England or in India? Is your answer 
equally applicable to the case of Natives of 
India and of other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty?—In England. Yes, I would prefer 
oindidates selected in England to spend their 
period of probation in India; but I am afraid it 
would be idle to expect young Englishmen to 
come out to India without being absolutely 
certain of their appointment. 

9840 (33). Do you think it desirable to 
start, at some suitable place in India, a college for 
the training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ?—No. 

9841 (34). Do you think it desirable that 
each Provincial Government should arrange for 
the training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
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wo years of service at some suitable centre?—I 
take it that by probationera it is intended to 
designate those who have passed their probation 
and joined the Service in India. If so, my 
answer is that such instruction should be given 
as now at different centres, under selected 
district officers, each Provincial Government 
making its own arrangements for tlie purpose. 

9842 (36). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by menabers of the 
Indian Civil Service? If so, what are the 
causes p Are you satisfied that European mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and, if not, how could this best be 
remedied ? -1 believe there has been. The 
causes are in ray opinion chiefly three in number: 
(«■) more Indians speak English now than before, 
and the necessity of speaking the vernaculars is 
not so great, and (ii) frequent transfers, and (w) 
greater facilities for spending their leave out of 
India. I think the remedy lies in raising the 
standard of the departmental examinations in 
vernaculars and in making promotion depend 
to a larger extent on proficiency in the 
same. 

9843 (37). Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all officers 
and to officers selected for the Judicial branch ?— 
The standard of the examination now held should 
be raised, so far as all officers are concerned, 
8 o far as officers selected for the Judicial 
branch are concerned, they should be selected 
after not more than five years of service. After 
such selection they should be attached to the 
High Court for a period of (say) one year,during 
which the Chief Justice should make arrange¬ 
ments for their seeing the actual working of the 
Courts. Afterwards they should discharge the 
duties of munsifs for a period of about two years, 
next those of a Subordinate Judge for another 
period of two years. They should also try 
criminal cases (original for some time), and after 
which alone they should be considered as quali¬ 
fied to act as District and Sessions Judges. 

9844 (38). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers selec¬ 
ted for the Judicial branch?—No. Practical 
training more than mere theoretical study is 
what I venture to think is necessary. 

98^'5 (39). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India 
for officers selected for the Judicial branch? 
If so, please give details ?—Please see my answer 
to question (37). 

9846 (40). Is any differentiation desirable 
in a system of training after appointment in 
India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are Natives of India and other 

natural-born subjects of His Majesty?_ 

No. 

9847 (41). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for Natives of India, whether in lieu of, 
or supplementary to, the system of recruitment 
in England, please state what system of proba¬ 
tion and training you recommend for officers so 


recruited.—Please see my answer to questions (28) 
and (31). ^ ’ 

9848 (42). Is any differentiation necessary 
in regard to the probation and training of 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are 
Natives of India as between persons of unmixed 
Indian descent, of mixed European and Indian 

descent, and of unmixed European descent?_ 

No. 

9849 (45). Do you consider that the ex¬ 
change compensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and, if so, under 
what conditions? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants?—I should abolish it as to all 
future entrants, increasing the salaries to a 
reasonable extent. 

9860 (46). If abolition is recommended with 
compensation in the form of increased salaries, 
what is your opinion regarding the grant of a 
similar increase of salary to those members of 
the service who now draw no exchange compensa¬ 
tion allowance ?—Similar increase of salary 
should be granted to all members, irrespective 
of nationality or domicile. 

9851 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at therate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ?—Yes. 


TVritlen answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

9852 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 
19th August 1910, defining the general condi¬ 
tions^ which should govern recruitment to the 
Provincial Civil Service, and reproduced as 
Appendix A. Are these conditions suitable, or 
have you any recommendations to make for their 
alteration ?—I think that after reserving a certain 
number of appointments for nomination, the 
rest should be thrown open to competition as 
before. 

9853 (52). In particular, are the rules for 
the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
in force in your povinoe suitable, or have you 
any recommendations to make for their alter¬ 
ation ?—As above. 

9864 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily 
be restricted to residents of the province to 
which it belongs ?—No. 

9855 (54). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that this is desirable, 
and what arrangements do you recommend to 
secure this object?—Any inequalities in this 
respect niay be remedied by the power of 
nomination to a certain number of posts. But I 
do not attach any great importance to this, as 
I am of opinion that efficiency should be the 
primary and essential qualification. 

9856 (56). Are you satisfied with the exist¬ 
ing arrangements for tho training and probation 
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of officers appointed to the Provinoial Civil 
Service?' \es. 

9857 (66j. Do you consider that the numbers 
of officers authorized for the various grades 
of your Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory ? 
If not, please state your views?—I believe that 
there are too few posts in the superior grades. 
The number should be increased. 

9858 (57). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provinoial Civil Service ditleren- 
tiated? Is any change desirable, and, if so, in 
what direction ?—If this refers to the much dis¬ 
cussed question of the separation of Judicial 
and Executive functions, 1 will only say that 
I am entirely in favour of such separation. 

9859 '58). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ?”—Yes. 

9860 (59). Do you accept as suitalle the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the provincial Civil Services as 


regards salary should be adjusted by a considera¬ 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers apoointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?—I 
think due regard should also be had to 
the salary which is necessary to enable the 
officer to live according to his position. The 
present scale of salaries was fixed many 
years ago and to my mind urgently requires 
revision. 

9861 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provinoial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired qua¬ 
lifications in the officers appointed ? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend ?—Please 
see previous answer. 

9862 (61). Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service holding listed posts draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 

f ay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
ndian Civil Service P—Yes. 


Mr. S. P. Sinha. called and examined. 


9868. {Chairman.) Would you be good 
enough to say what public posts you have 
occupied ?—1 have been Standing Counsel to the 
Government of India; 1 was Advocate-General of 
Dengal, and I was also for a short time, for about 
a year and a half, Law Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. 

9864. In reply to the questions you state 
that you do not consider that the institution 
of a system of simultaneous examinations in 
India and England would he practicable under 
the present conditions?—Without qualifications 
and conditions imposed: I have pointed out that 
I agree with the condition that was laid down 
by the Secretary of State when he sent out the 
resolution of the House of Commons with regard 
to simultaneous examinations, that there must be 
provision made for an adequate number of 
Europeans in the Civil Service. Without that 
provision I am not prepared to recommend 
simultaneous examinations for the Civil Service. 

9865. The reason why you are not prepared 
to advocate simultaneous examinations is because 
you cannot see any definite assurance of 
maintaining that European proportion which 
you regard as essential to the administration of 
India?—I confess I think praotioally there is 
every assurance that there will never be a 
preponderant majority of Indians, having regard 
to the character of the examination, and having 
regard to the intellectual calibre, firstly, of the 
European candidates, and secondly, of the Indian 
candidates. But fears have been constantly 
expressed, and have been expressed very freely, 
that it might have the effect of admitting a 
larger number of Indians than is desirable. It 
is with reference to that, and to the bare possi¬ 
bility of such a state of thing's, that I say there 
must be a definite assurance with regard to it 
merely to allay the fears and anxieties which, 
in my opinion, are absolutely groundless, 

9866. However remote may be the prospect 
of a large influx of Indians, you consider it 
important to fix a proportion now ?—I think I 
would. 


9867. Undqf. your alternative scheme, you 
recommend tbhf. in the future the proportion 
should be one-third of Indians to two-thirds of 
Europeans?—Quite so. 

9868. That means that there should be 
automatically one-third of Indians recruited 
into the Indian Civil Service, to two-thirds of 
Europeans ?—I have added a proviso, namely, 
that there must be a minimum qualification laid 
down. If, as a matter of fact, there are no 
Indians who satisfy that provision, then there 
cannot he, 

9869. Assuming that in any year they do 
not come up to that qualification, the proportion 
would be less by that number ?—Yes, less by 
that number. 

9870. Your proposal is that there should 
be first of all an ordinary examination at home, 
and assuming that the full one-third of Indians 
were not successful at that examination, that 
there should be at some subsequent period an 
examination held on similar lines in India or 
on as similar lines as possible, to enable the 
proportion of one-third to be made up? — 
Quite so. 

9871. ^ Those who were unsuccessful at the 
examination in England would be eligible along 
with other Indians who had not gone to England 
to take part in the competitive examination 
in India ?—They would. 

9872. The remainder would be made up on a 
competitive basis in India ?—Yes. 

98f3, I take it that those who had S'lcceeded 
in England would be regarded as senior to 
those who had succeeded in India ?—Yes, that 
is so. 

9874. Their places in the list would be 
higher than those who would be admitted at 
the subsequent examination? — 1 should like 
to point out that, according to my scheme, so 
far as the question of pay and position and 
so forth is concerned, they should all be 
absolutely equal. 

9876. You do not apprehend that those who 
have entered the service through this separate 
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examinatiott in India would be regarded' as in 
any way inferior to those who had been sucoess- 
ful at the open competition in England ?—I do 
not think so, because I think their merits will 
really be considered later on; I mean, not so 
much with reference to the examination as with 
reference to the work that they do. 

9876. You do not think there would be any 
feeling with regard to the examination, but that 
the men would be judged by their work ?—That 
is my opinion. 

9877. What do you think would be the 
effect of this separate examination in India: 
do you think that Indians would go and 
compete in England, or not?—I did feel 
some apprehension that it might have the effect, 
at any rate, of discouraging, if I may say so, 
Indians from undertaking the visit to England 
for the purpose of appearing at the examination 
there; but on the whole, inasmuch ns the exami¬ 
nation here is to be supplemental, I think there 
will always be a sufiBoient number of young men 
who would be willing to take the risk and to 
appear at the examination in England, because, 
under my scheme, they have preference. If they 
get in there they get in at once. It is only a 
sort of supplement—the examination held in 
India. 

9878. You would agree that the test in 
England should be a more severe one than the 
test in India, at any rate for some time to 
come ?—I believe so. I have no reason to think 
that it will be anything to the contrary. 

9879. With regard to the conduct of the 
examination in India, who would you suggest 
should be the examiners?—I should prefer 
that the examination should be held under 
the auspices of the Civil Service Commissioners 
in England. 

9880. And would you desire that the 
examination should be, as far as possible, on 
all fours, with regard to the standard, with the 
examination in England ?—Exactly. 

98»l. You would not suggest that any 
subject of examination particularly relative to 
India should be introduced with the syllabus of 
the examination in India ?—I do not think 
so. I think there is less necessity for it 
with reference to the examination in India 
than with reference to the examination in 
England. 

9882. You suggest different terms of proba¬ 
tion for men recruited in India and in 
England respectively, do you not ?-:-Ye8. 

9883. You suggest that those who have 
passed the examination in India should go to 
England: you regard that as essential?—Yes. I 
think the candidates selected in India should go 
to England. 

9884. For two years’ probation?—Yes, for 
two years’ probation. 

9885. For study at a University and at the 
Bar?—Not so much for study at the Bar, 
but for study at a University, and for learning 
at institutions connected with Local Government. 

9886. You set store upon that second 
point?—Yes, I do. 

9887. Have you considered how such train- 
ng could be carried out?—I cannot say that 

I have. I have attempted to find it out, but I 
have not succeeded. 


9888. You suggest that the European candi¬ 
date might spend a part of his probation in 
India ?—Yes: but I say that that would be 
a counsel of perfection. I do not quite see 
how a probationer can be induced to come out 
to India with the risk of his not being taken into 
the service. I have said that 1 do not think it 
would work at all. I think the practical measure 
will be to leave things as they are as far as Euro¬ 
pean candidates are concerned: that is to say, 
two years’ probation. 

9889. And thereby obviate any diflSculty 
with regard to the relative seniority of Indians 
and Europeans as tested by the aggregate of the 
preliminary and final examination ?—Yes. 

9890. Do you set store by the European 
Civilian being trained in the customs and habits 
of India prior to his taking up active work ?— 
That, again, would be a counsel of perfection. 
If it is to be insisted upon in the way Mr. Strong 
w as insisting, it would be very good; but I do 
not see how we could stand the expense of having 
two years’ probation in England and practically 
two years’ training without doing any work at 
all in India. I think they must be trained as 
they go along, as they ere now. 

9891. I notice that you do not propose 
a separate method of recruitment for the 
Executive and the Judicial branches?—That 
is to say, if my recommendation with regard to 
the proportion being set apart for Indians is 
accepted; otherwise, I should give a different 
answer from that. 

9892. Assuming your scheme to be carried 
out, you would suggest that a proportion 
of District and Sessions Judgeships should be 
reserved for barristers and vakils of the High 
Court?—I would not say “reserved.” If my 
scheme with regard to the Civil Service is accept¬ 
ed, I would not then say “ reserved I would 
only have liberty retained for the Government to 
be able to appoint vakils and barristers to these 
posts. 

9893. Would you suggest any proportion ?— 
It would be necessarily small to start with. I 
would rather not suggest a definite proportion. 

9894. Under this scheme, would there be 
some risk of creating uncertainty in the Indian 
Civil Service?—There would be some risk. 

9895. Your scheme entails the abolition of 
the listed posts?—No; that is to say, if the 
proportion which I have ventured to urge is 
accepted. 

9896. But if that proportion was not accepted 
you would then retain the listed posts system P 
—Yes, because it would give us Indians a little 
more in the way of sharing the administration. 

9897. Do you think that a proposal to 
abolish listed posts would tend to discourage 
the Provincial Civil Service ?—It would have 
its compensations. There would be the greater 
possibility of Indians getting into the higher 
service; and though it might not be very 
acceptable to men who are already in the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service (and provision must be 
made with regard to this) I do not think it 
w’ould generally be considered unsatisfactory. I 
do not think it will affect the Provincial Civil 
Service in the long run. 

9898. You suggest that the system hitherto 
in force has not been very successful as the 
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officers selected for the posts have reached so 
advanced an age P—Yes. 

9899. Could not that evil be remedied by 
some system of selection ?—It might, but I have 
a distrust of systems of seleotioii. I think it 
might lead to favouritism, as it very often does. 

9900. You would prefer the system of pro¬ 
motion by seniority to promotion by selection P— 
Yes, as a rule. 

9901. In default of this scheme which we 
have been discussing, you suegest as an alterna¬ 
tive the grant of echolarships to encourage 
more Indians to go to England for examination, 
and to give them a better chance of success P—• 
Yes. 

990'^. Have you thought out any scheme 
for the award of these scholarships?—I have 
thought of it, but I cannot say that it is 
quite a scheme. It is perfectly certain that the 
scheme which was recommended during Lord 
Lawrence’s Government erred on the side of 
recommending too few scholarships. Anything 
like that will not meet the requirements I have in 
view. A. system of scholarships, in order to have 
any appreciable effect, will have to be on a fairiy 
large scale. For example, I should say about 
100 scholarships for the whole of India, which, 
of course, would be expensive. But that is a 
matter which I have not considered, and I do not 
know how far we can bear that. 

9903. You have not thought out the details 
of auy scheme P—No. 

9904. But assuming that you have a round 
number of scholarships, whatever the number 
may be, would they be for the whole of India, 
or would you allocate them to provinces P— 
There, again, that is a matter which I have not 
thought out. 

8905. But it is rather an important point, is 
it not?—Probably it tvould have to be allocated 
to provinces. 

9900. In answer to question (28) you say, 
** If, for any reason, it is considered impracticable 
to accept the recommendation I have made 
to hold a supplementary examination in India, 
1 would strongly urge that facilities should 
be liberwlly offered to Indian students to proceed 
to England with ,a view to compete tor the 
Indian Civil Service. Such facilities should 
consist of scholarships sufficient to defray all 
necessary expenses and reasonable prospects of 
obtaining other suitable employment in India, if 
unsuccessful at the competitive examination”? 
—Y’es. 

9907. What kind of employment would you 
suggest should be opened to them ?—The Pro¬ 
vincial Services. 

9908. How would you allocate such em¬ 
ployment: would you institute an Appoint¬ 
ments Board ?—There would be a certain 
number of appointments in the Provincial Service 
according to my scheme which will not be made 
as the result of competition, though that number, 
I suggest, should be very small. These men 
ought to have a preferential claim to any such 
appointments that may be going. 

9909. They would automatically have the 
first claim on those posts?—Yes. There are 
other services which I ought, perhaps, to mention 
in the Financial Department. There are appoint¬ 
ments in the Financial Department which 
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are very well-paid appointments, and which 
are considered good appointments so far as 
Indians are concerned. They might get some 
of those. There are not many; but there are 
generally some every year. 

9910. You would give an opening in depart¬ 
ments other than the Provincial Civil Service P— 
Yes. 

9911. As regards training in the Judicial 
branch, you say that the selection should be 
made to the Judicial branch after five years’ 
service, and that the selected candidates should 
spend the next five years in the High Court or 
as Munsifs and Subordinate Judges?—Yes. 
And also in the High Court itself under J edges, 
if the Judges would undertake to shew them the 
practical working of the High Court. 

9912. Would you suggest that they should 
have study leave to go to England ?—1 have 
not got much faith in study leave. 

99 Id. Why ?—There is no certainty that 
man who has been working hard for so many 
years in India, when he gets the chance of 
getting home, would employ the few months 
when he gets there in working hard at books of 
law. I do not think it is reasonable to expect 
that. 

9914. There would be no one in control 
over him to ensure that he does his best work ?— 
They would not utilise their time for the best 
purpose for which the leave would be granted. 
It would probably be a waste of time. 

9915. Could not good work be guaranteed by 
some means P—-It might; but the examination 
would have to be fairly stiff ; because the ex¬ 
aminations in law, as far as the Inns of Court 
are concerned, are not very difficult, and if that 
is the kind of standard which would be laid 
down, it would be easy for men with a very 
little study to pass an examination of that 
kind. 

9916. You would be satisfied that they would 
obtain all the necessary legal training in India ?— 
Quite BO, 

9917. Whilst holding posts of Munsifs and 
Subordinate Judges, what salary do you suggest 
that they should receive?—The grade pay of 
their service. It would be worth paying for good 
Judges. 

9918. (Sir Murray Hammick.) You have 
expressed an opinion that you think it is a 
groundless apprehension that if simultaneous 
examinations were instituted there is a chance in 
the immediate future—in the next few years at 
all events—of Indians getting a larger proportion 
of these appointments than you think advisable: 
you think it is groundless to apprehend that at 
present?—I have endeavoured to make it clear 
that I do not share that apprehension myself. 
But there are many people virho do have that 
apprehension, and I think it is only right that 
it should be allayed. 

9919. Do you not think that as soon as 
simultaneous examinations are instituted there 
will probably be a great demand in India 
for the curriculum to be modified in order to 
give Indians a fairer chance of obtaining suc¬ 
cesses at the examination, such, for instance, as 
increasing the value of the marks given for 
Sanskrit, Arabic, Indian Law, Indian History, 
Indian Geography and probably the vernaculars P 
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Do you not think that that is likely to result ? — 
It is possible that such a demand may be made ; 
but if made, it would have to be resisted. 

9920. You think it would be very difficult 
to resist ?—I do not know that. 

9921. As regards your service that you 
propose, you would keep your candidates exactly 
in the same list as the easting Civil Service 
oahdidates are placed in ?—Yes. 

9922. Have you ever thought of a scheme 
under which you could separate off a larger 
number of the appointments belonging to the 
Civil Service which are now treated as listed, 
and make a separate service of them, recruit¬ 
ing them in India by a system of exami¬ 
nation very much similar to yours, and allowing 
these appointments to be placed in special lists, 
so that candidates should go from the bottom 
to the top in the 'same way as they do in the 
Indian Civil Service list: have you ever thought 
of a scheme of that sort ?—I do not. know that 
I have thought of that particular scheme. But 
I am entirely against a separate service for 
Indians and for Europeans. 

9923. The reason being that you do not 
think that if you had a separate service of 
any kind for recruits in India, you could 
ever give it the same status as is held by the 
Indian Civil Service ?—I quite agree. 

9924. "With reference to your answer to 
question (24), you say, “ I think it is essential 
that men holding posts equivalent to those ordi¬ 
narily held by members of the Indian Civil Service 
should have their social position and surround¬ 
ings as nearly as possible the same as those 
of Civilians.” As regards Bengal, is it not a fact 
that the average man who joins the Provincial 
Service differs very little in class, social position, 
and status from the Indian who goes home and 
passes the examination in England; there is 
very little distinction ?—That is so. 

9925. Do you think that by simultaneous 
examinations of the character which you propose 
one result would be that you would get any 
different class into your Indian Civil Service 
from the class which now goes into the 
Provincial Civil Service?—I do not know that 
we are at one with regard to this. The position 
of the persons who get into the Indian Civil 
Service and the persons who get into the 
Provincial Civil Service is exactly the same 
before they get into the service, but the position 
is very different when they do get into these 
respective services. 

9926. You mean that the position in society 
up-country and in the mufassal of Bengal 
of the Indian Civil Servant is distinctly different 
from the position taken up by tHe man who 
is in the Provincial Service ?—Yes, and also 
in the Presidency towns. I mean that every¬ 
where the position is very different. He is looked 
up to very much more than the man in the Pro- 
vinoial Service. It carries a higher social status. 

9927. That is what I wanted to get from 
you. You have said you do not ir.uoh 
believe in sending Civil Service officers home in 
order to train them for the Judicial Service, 
because you think that probably they would not 
do the requisite amount of work there in the study 
of law; but in your answer to question (38) you 
say distinctly that “ practical training more than 
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mere theoretical study is what I venture to think 
is necessary.” That rather differs from the 
opinion we have heard expressed^in a good many 
places by many witnesses that the Indian civil 
officer who takes over the civil work late in his 
service, while he understands procedure and 
understands administration, has a knowledge of 
law which is extremely small; and is it not really 
the reading of buoks of law, the books which 
contain the principles of law, which is the important 
part of the training which should be given to the 
Civil Service officer who wishes to take over this 
work ?-—That is not my opinion. I think that 
senior civilian officers, when they are entrusted 
with civil judicial duties, have had no train¬ 
ing, either theoretically or practically, in matters 
of civil law; it is not to be wondered at that they 
should be found wanting. To my mind the 
wonder is that they are as good as they are. 

9928. I he instance I had in view 
was that of my late colleague in Madras, 
Mr. Krishnaswami Iyer, who was Judge of the 
High Court. I asked him to give a young Judge 
who was going home on furlough for two years a 
scheme of study in England. He gave him the 
names of a series of books which were entirely a 
study of theoretical law, and he told him, “If you 
will only read these books, and master them, you 
will have every right to expect that you will 
yourself become a first-rate Judge”?—I do not 
agree with that; but 1 quite agree so far as the 
books which should be studied are concerned, so 
that a man might become a perfect lawyer by 
studying those, 

9929. You would sooner see the study 
confined to the courts of this country ?—-Yes, I 
think that is more practical. 

9930. (Sir Valentine Chirol^ If your scheme 
were adopted, would the Indian candidate 
who has failed in London be able to compete 
again for the Indian Civil Service in the 
examination conducted in-India?—Yes, there 
would be no bar. Just as if he fails in the first 
year, he can try the next year. 

9931. Would not his position be rather 
a difficult one if he came out here and passed 
into the Civil Service through this door, 
having failed to pass through the London 
door ? As I say, I do not think in the long run 
people will remember which door he got in 
through. If be got into the Civil Service, and 
did good work, he would be looked up to as a 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and he 
would have the same position as the others. 

9932 You propose that a certain number 
should pass in through the examinations here : 
they will be drawn from the same classes from 
which the members of the Provincial Service 
are now drawn, and afterwards get listed posts?— 
Yes. 

9933. Do you think that their position 
will be regarded in the same light as a superior 
position by the men now in the Provincial 
Civil iService, as the position of those who 
passed in London ?—I think my previous answer 
applies to that also. If they get in here and 
then go to England and come back as full- 
fledged members of the Indian Civil Service, 
their position will be considered higher than that 
of a Provincial Civil Service man who, probably, 
may be his brother. 
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9934. But you do not think, on the 
other hand, that the position of the Provincial 
Civil Service man, however admirable and cons¬ 
picuous the service may be which he rendered 
now in the listed posts, would ever gain for him 
the same sort of recognition at the hands of the 
Indian public ?—That is my experience. 

9935. It is really the label you want ?— 
I think it is more than that. In the first place, 
the man with a listed appointment does not 
get the same pay, and therefore cannot keep up 
the same position, and his surroundings are very 
often different by reason of the fact ‘ that he is 
admitted fairly late in life. He finds it difficult 
to adjust himself to the new surroundings. 

9936. In answer to question (28) I see that 
you wish for reasonable prospects of obtaining 
other suitable employment in India. Would you 
tell us what is the proportion of candidates 
now going up for the Civil Service in London 
who fail and, having failed, are unable to find 
any suitable employment ?—The number varies ; 
but I think the average may be taken to be 
something like 2U candidates who go up every 
year for the Indian Civil Service. This year, 
I believe, it was much larger ; I think it was 
between 40 and 50. I was there at the time, and 
I heard there was a very large number who 
had gone up. This year about seven or eight 
got in by reason of extraordinary circumstances; 
the rest did not get in, and I think it is likely 
that none of them will find employment, that 
is to say, find Government employment, when 
they come back, 

9937. You restrict it to Government employ¬ 
ment ?—Quite so. 

9938. Of course there are other fields 
of employment open to them?—For men of 
this class there is nothing but the Bar practi¬ 
cally. 

9939. There is journalism and literature? 
—Literature is not a very paying profession 
in this country. 

9940. There is, of course, education? 
—Yes; but unless these men have taken 
good degrees, either in the Indian or in the 
English Universities, I think they would find it 
difficult to get employment even in private 
colleges ; and with regard to Government colleges, 
for the employment that is offered to them, even 
if they get particularly good English degrees at 
Cambridge or Oxford, they are asked to begin at 
Es. 150 a month or thereabouts, which of course 
is an impossible position. 

9941. You do not think that with the 
method you propose as an alternative for 
encouraging a larger number of Indians to go to 
England and enter for the Civil Service examina¬ 
tion, you could fairly expect to obtain that 
increase of the number of Indian members of the 
Indian Civil Service which you desire to see 
obtained by this modified system of simultaneous 
examination?—Something towards it: probably 
nearly as much. It may not be quite as much : 
it depends very much upon the number of 
scholarships offered. 

9942. You would not be prepared to 
carry out this alternative scheme as worthy 
of being tried, before making the very much 
larger experiment of simultaneous examin¬ 
ation with the modified conditions you have 


proposed ? — Personally I would prefer the 
other thing to begin with; and, if that is 
found unsatisfactory in any way, to revert to 
this. This I propose only in case it is found 
absolutely impossible to acoept my first recom* 
mendation. 

9943. I think you agree that it is 
always very much easier to go one step further 
than to withdraw, which would be regarded as 
a retrograde step ?—I think you are right, that 
there might be risks. If you begin at the first 
suggestion and that fails, and then go back 
upon that, it might be risky, no doubt. 

9.944. Whereas there would be no risk 
attaching to the tentative proposal you made ?— 
No risk, except that it will not give the satisfac¬ 
tion that the other one will. 

9945. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) I wish to know 
your opinion regarding the Judicial branch of the 
Provincial Service. Do the men who are doing 
the work of Munsifs and SuborJiuate Judges do 
their work satisfactorily?—I think extremely 
satisfactorily, 

9946. I should also like to know what 
you have to say regarding those members of 
the Provincial Service who are holding now 
the listed posts, the District Judges’ places: what 
is your experience of their work?—I believe 
they do their worlc very well. 

9947. I believe you said there ought 
to be no alteration as regards the pay; two-thirds 
pay of the Provincial men who are appointed 
District Judges and District Magistrates: 
you approve of that arrangement, I think. 
Does it not strike you that men doing the same 
work, discharging the same responsibilities, 
should draw the same pay; and, after all, it is 
not a very large number?—Undoubtedly it would 
bo better if they were paid higher rates. At the 
same time I think there ought to be a distinction 
between men who have been to Europe, and men 
who have not. 

9948. But to counterpoise that considera¬ 
tion, in the case of men promoted to the listed 
posts, Provincial Service men, they have been a 
long time in the service, and have much less time 
to enjoy the larger salaries: would not that be a 
counterbalancing consideration?—Yes, it would, 
in many respects. 

9949. Is it not a fact that in this 
Presidency there is considerable feeling as regards 
the salary?—I cannot say that I have noticed any 
great feeling with regard to this matter. I am 
only speaking of Bengal. 

9950. As regards recruitment for the 
judicial service, I understand that you 
would make an experiment of appointing men 
from the profession directly to District Judges’ 
places?—Yes; I would like to add further 
that, if the scheme with regard to the examin¬ 
ation for the Civil Service in India is not 
accepted, I think another alternative to the 
scheme of scholarships would be the separation of 
the judicial service altogether from the Indian 
Civil Service and a separate recruitment for 
that service. 

9951. I should like to know, as regards 
the men that are available in the profession 
—both Barristers and Vakils—are tnere not men 
in your opinion at present available who are 
fit to be appointed as District Judges?—Yes. 
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9952, How many could you supply from 
your branch of the profession ?—I think I 
could name a dozen men who would do very 
well as District Judges. 

9953 And from the other branches of 
the profession?—There would probably be more. 

9954. Would it, in your opinion, be 
a serious objection if men were appointed 
from the Bar who have had no previous 
administrative experience in regard to mauaging 
offices or looking after the work of District 
Munsifs or Subordinate Judges?—I do not 
think so. I do not think that, as regards 
men who have made their mark at the Bar—I 
assume that the men who will be appointed to 
such appointments as District Judges naturally 
will have made their mark—it will take them 
any time to make themselves familiar with 
managing an office of the kind that District 
Judges have to manage. 

9955. A suggestion has been made that 
the work is of very great importance, and it 
is not possible to do that work satisfactorily, 
that is, the administrative portion of the work 
whioh falls to the lot of a District Judge ? — 
1 do not say it is not important. 

9956. What I mean is this: it is stated 
that for this work to be satisfactorily discharged 
one should have previous experience of an 
administrative character?—I do not agree 
with it. I think that the ability to manage the 
administrative part of it can soon be acquired by 
a man who has made his mark at the Bar. 

9957. A further suggestion has been made 
that, as regards criminal work, you have to 
begin your experience as Magistrate in order 
to acquire efficiency in criminal work. Is it 
your opinion that the members of the Bar who 
have attained a certain status in the profession 
would not be able to discharge their duties as 
criminal Judges as efficiently as men who have 
been tried as Magistrates?—Not at all. Most 
of the men at the Bar begin their career with 
eriminal cases. 

9958. I take it that the men in fairly 
good practice have also to do a fair amount of 
criminal work ?—Yes, I believe so. We do 
not specialise in this country to the extent they 
do in England. 

9959. Would you tell me what is the 
ground for saying that only an experiment 
can be made at present with regard to the 
appointment of District Judges at present from 
the members of the Bar—a tentative experi¬ 
ment?—In the first place, the appointments have 
hitherto been held by members of the Indian 
Civil Service; and I for one personally am 
extremely unwilling to do anything that would 
impair the usefulness and the position of the 
Indian Civilian. 

9960. You mean the Judicial branch ?— 
Yes; there are appointments which the Indian 
Civilian has a right to aspire to now, and in 
the ordinary course of things they come to him. 
If so many appointments are taken away 
from the Indian Civil Service, there will be so 
much less inducement in the Indian Civil Service. 

9961. You mean you will get less men 
to compete for the Civil Service ?—Yes; because 
there are so many prizes taken away from the 
Service. 


9962. But viewing it from the point of 
view of administration of justice, pure and 
simple, do ym think an adequate number 
of appointments, if made from the Bar, would 
not be satisfactory ?—1 have every hope it 
would; but probably my mind is such that I 
always like to know first as to how it is going to 
work before starting a thing. 

9963. But you would like to make an 
advance in that direction, I understand ?—Yes, 

9964. Then as regards the system of 
training ^for Judges, you say that an Indian 
Civil ^Servant might begin to specialise after five 
years’ service here; that is what you suggest ?— 
Yes. 

9965. What will he be doing in these five 
years?—Settlement work, which, 1 think, is 
very essential, and also criminal work, trying 
original eriminal oases and different kinds 
of administrative work, revenue and so on, that 
an ordinary Civilian has to do; there is plenty 
of work for them to do. 

9966. Have you considered the subjects- 
of the examination for the Civil Service ?— 
You mean for the competitive examination ? 

9967. Yes?—I have. 

9963. Would you, or would you not, like 
to add law and give higher marks for it 
generally ?—I have suggested that it should be 
added. 

9969. What I was suggesting was this: 
during the period of five years he might forget 
all the law that he learnt?—We expect him to 
read a little during that time. 

9970. Do you think that while doing the 
work of a Settlement Officer he will have time 
to keep up the study of law ?—i think so. 

9971. Would you expect it ordinarily, I 
mean ?—Well, provided he knew that his 
promotion in the Servi(;e will depend upon it. 

9972. But you would make selection during 
the five years or at the end of the five 
years ?—He has to pass a certain examin¬ 
ation in law; and I have suggested that the 
character of that examination should be changed 
to this extent, that a greater knowledge of law 
should be acquired than at present is the case. 

9973. That will be some inducement 
to him to study the law, but would it not, 
I suggest, be better that there should be- 
separation or bifurcation from the very begin¬ 
ning of the service between the judicial and the 
executive ?—There are certain kinds of work 
which every Civilian must learn, whether he is 
to be an executive officer or a judicial officer. 
Even as a Judge, I think, a knowledge of 
settlement work is of great use. I have heard 
it said by very eminent Judges, that it is 
essential. 

9974. You mean by settlement work 
trying revenue cases or settling revenues ?— 
Settling revenues, settling rents. It makes him 
familiar with the whole system of land tenure 
of the countrj', apart from the knowledge of 
the people that he gets from doing that work. 

9976. After five years would you plaoo 
him for one year under the High Court ?— 
Of course, when I mention five years i do 
not know if I insist on the five years, but & 
sufficient period to do the ordinary preliminary 
part. I have mentioned figures only tentatively,. 
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and do not pin my faith on the particular number 
of years that I have mentioned. 

9976. I see that you are emphatically 
of opinion that there should be a separation 
of the executive and the judicial functions P 
—Yes. 

9977. Is that on theoretical grounds or from 
your practical experience ?—Both from practical 
experience and upon all that I have heard, 
reM and seen. 

9978. Is there a strong public opinion on the 
poin* aere P—Yes. 

9979. Do you know the scheme put forward 
by Sir Harvey Adamson as a sore of experi¬ 
mental measure P—Yes, I know. 

9980. Has that been put into force P— 
I believe it was put into force in one or two 
districts, but I could not be certain about 
it. I believe it was; but, as a whole, it has not 
been put into operation yet. 

9981. It is not in operation at all at 
present ?—That is my impression. I should 
like to add, that is, I believe, because of 
the troublous times we have gone through lately, 
that that has not been put into operation. 

9982. But is it your opinion that 
such a separation will, in an appreciable 
measure, tend to create any difficulty in dealing 
with troublous situations P—I do not think 
so. 

9988. In your opinion there is no such 
apprehension P—No. 

9984. As regards your method of recruitment, 

I should like to know this; whether here 
it is not the practice for the High Court to 
appoint District Munsifs P—Yes. 

9985. There is no competitive examination 
for Munsifs ?—No. 

9986. Is there any reason why there 
should be any difierence in the selection 
for the subordinate judiciary and the execu¬ 
tive P—I do not know that there is. Personally 
I would prefer a competitive examination, 
though, of course, the older a man gets the 
harder it will be for him to pass the com¬ 
petitive examination. 

9987. You propose a competitive examination 
for the Provincial Service, for the judiciary ? 
—For entrance into the provincial judiciary and 
not for promotion. 

9988. But for the appointment of Munsifs 
and Subordinate Judges?—Subordinate Judges 
are entirely appointed from Munsifs. 

9989. By seniority P—Ordinarily so. 

9990. Then about your District Munsifs? 
—I do not see why competitive ex-amina- 
tions should not do well even for these; 
but I have no reason to think that the present 
system has, in any way, been found to be un¬ 
satisfactory. 

9991. I think you have said on the other 
hand that it has worked very satisfactorily ?— 
Yes; therefore, unless there be any reason for s 
the change, no change should be made. 

9992. You are very strong about the 
evils of selection; but these evils are not 
apparent in the present method of selecting 
District Munsifs ?—No ; that is so. 

9993. I mean it is possible to have a properly 
constituted body like this to make selections even 
for the executive branch?—I do not know 
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that there is a body to select for the judicial 
posts I think it is more or less one Judge that 
does it. I do not know if it is similar to what is 
called the English Committee; whether it is a 
a body, or whether it is one Judge who presides 
over it, I am not quite sure. But, in any case, 
I do not think that there is much selection. I 
think it is more or less according to the order of 
merit tempered by the admission of people 
highly recommended. 

9994. I suppose that those who recom¬ 
mend are mostly Judges—District Judges or 
High Court Judges—who know the work of the 
candidates ?—Yes ; I believe others do it, too; 
people who have some influence with the Judge 
in whose bands the appointment is. 

9995. 1 see you are emphatically against 
what you call “ class representation ” in 
the Civil Service as well as in the Provincial 
Service ?—Yes. 

9696. What 1 wish to know is this: if 
you have a minimum qualification and 
have the standard high enough, is there 
much evil to be apprehended; supposing you 
require that they should be graduates in 
Honours, second class, or a qualification of 
that nature ?—1 am sorry to say that I think it 
will lead to a system of favouritism as it has 
very often done in the past. 

9997, But it will be confined to a 
narrow field if you have a high standard of 
qualification?—No doubt the evil will be 
minimized if minimum qualifications are laid 
down ; but there will be the evil still. 

9898. But I am asking you to consi¬ 
der this: if you have a mere absolute com¬ 
petitive test, say for the Provincial Service, 
throughout India, in your scheme the possibility 
is that certain important provinces will go un¬ 
represented and also certain communities?—I 
doubt that myself. 

9999, But supposing that were so, is that 
not also an evil to be taken into account ?—Yes, 
it would be an evil; but I doubt if the evil, if 
it is one now, and if it at all exists, in shutting 
out different classes would continue. But I do 
not think that any class will be shut out; and if 
it does shut out people now in any particular 
class, I think it will very soon right itself. 

10000. You had the competitive examina¬ 
tion for the Provincial Service here for some 
time. Do you know if ever a Muhammadan 
got into it ?—I do not know ; you may know. 

10001. You may take it from me none got 
in ?—You may be right. 

10002. Still you know there are (several 
Muhammadans in the Provincial Service 

discharging their duties quite satisfactorily ?_ 

Yes, quite possibly. 

_ 10003. Now you take the United Pro¬ 
vinces and the Punjab. If you have a 
competitive examination, pure and simple, it 
is possible that you would shut out these two 
new provinces ?—You are talking of the Indian 
Civil Service ? 

10004, Take the Indian Civil Service?— 

I do not think that any question of race or 
class representation should arise with regard 
to the Indian Civil Service. 

10005. What I am trying to put to you 
is : if you get qualified men, is it not an 
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advantage; would it not make the administration 
more effective, inasmucli as it would be more 
popular, if you have the important provinces and 
communities duly, represented ?—There we are 
talking of the principle of competitive examin¬ 
ations, and I believe that, reoruiced as it is, it is 
the only system that does not lend itself to 
abuses, and it is a system which ought to be 
applied so long and so far as it can to all ser¬ 
vices. That is the view which I maintain. 

10006. [Mr. Madge.) You have just ad¬ 
mitted that an English Indian Civilian acquires 
knowledge in his earlier years which is very valu¬ 
able to him as a Judge; but in your answer to 
question (37) you say that five years might be the 
period at which bifurcation might begin?—I 
believe so ; he will go on acquiring the knowledge 
and the experience that we are all agreed are 
essential after the five jears also. He would not 
stop acquiring knowledge and experience of the 
country after five years. 

10007. Then he would be more valuable 
as a Judge to the general public if the 
bifurcation period did not take place till later 
than that ?—You mean he would go on improving 
indefinitely ? I did not mean that. 

10008. What 1 mean is; it is a question 
of the period rather than pure bifurcation 
—where the division should take place ?—I 
think I follow. There is a certain amount of 
special work to be learnt now by a man who is 
going to be a Sessions Judge. We have got 
only limited time at our disposal to deal with it, 
and we must make the best of it. The only way 
to do it is to give five years for general work and 
then specialize for the work of District Judge. 
If we had unlimited time, then I would give 
more time for the preliminary part of it. 

10009. In what respect is the time 
limited ?—I mean that a man can only serve 
a certain number of years. By the time he 
serves as a District Judge, according to my 
scheme, he will have put in more than ten years’ 
service; and in order to get the best of his 
service as District Judge, I think we ought to 
have him at least 15 years as such. So, if we 
put in a preliminary period of ten years or 
16 years—that is one of the evils of the 
present system—when he is just beginning 
to be very useful as a Judge, he retires. 

10010 , You are aware, of course, that, 
in the circular sent round by the Bengal 
Government to public societies, nine years were 
mentioned as the period which such a scheme 
might have ?—I was not aware of that. 

10011. I will ask you whether, with 
reference to the importance you attach to the 
subject, you would not value the opinion of 
a responsible Government that hadoonsidered the 
subject, that it was not wholly in favour of the 
separation, and that if it was to take place it should 
take place at nine years for securing what you 
admit to be a great advantage—a certain amount ^ 
of experience of settlement and revenue work and 
knowledge of the people and that class of facts ? 
~I would attach the greatest weight to the 
opinion of the Local Government undoubtedly. 

10012. You are aware that oases have 
occasionally or rarely arisen in which even at a 
much later period transfers have taken place ? 
—I suppose so. 


10013. With reference to facts of that 
kind, would you or would you not leave 
the matter in the discretion of a responsible * 
Government than have a hard-and-fast rule 
which might result in unpleasant consequences ? 

— I do not know it would result in unpleasant 
consequences; but I think a hard-and-fast 
rule of that kind will be of use as regards the 
particular period. As I said, 1 should attach 
the greatest possible weight to the opinion of the 
Local Government who have probably studied 
the question very much more than I have. 

10014. You have told us that literature, 
in which you include journalism, does not 
hold out very great prospects to the young 
men of this country. Do you think that it is 
owing to either of these two facta—that the 
system of education has been defective in one 
respect or another, that it has not produced 
either literature on the one side or the class of 
people on the other capable of appreciating 
literature ?—I think it is probably due to the 
fact that there is not a sufficiently large reading 
public. What is the use of having books or 
papers if there are no people to read them ? 

1001,5. I notice that you have strong 
objection to the introduction oi any racial 
discrimination in respect of appointments; but, 
accentuating what Mr, Justice Abdur Eahim 
just said, suppose there were, not only amongst 
us, but amongst Pathans and men in the North- 
West Frontier Province, and also amongst the 
domiciled Anglo-Indian community, men who 
gave distinct marks of character and such quali¬ 
ties as would make them very good officers, 
do you think that, if things were working 
against them in other ways, the mere fact of 
their not passing the competitive examination, 
which ruay be a purely literary test, works unfaii- 
ly against them?—Well, the things that you 
mention are so difficult to determine, and it is 
so difficult to settle as to who is to determine them 
if they are capable of being determined, that 
I think the safe way is to have the intellectual 
test. I believe that has been found to be so in 
England, and I do not know that it does not 
apply equally to this country. 

10016. May we not take it that, with 
regard to the application of the test in 
England, as regards Englishmen, it assumes the 
possession of a number of qualities which the 
test does not itself really bring out, and as 
regards Indian candidates it assumes that they 
are living amidst the advantages in England for 
a certain period, advantages which are denied to 
people in this country ?—I have no doubt 
that Indians are at a disadvantage with regard 
to it; but I do not know whether there is any 
other system that you can apply and that would 
not lead to abuse—gross abuse to my mind. 

10017. Have you much acquaintance with 
men of the domiciled community ?—I know a 
few; I have friends amongst them. 

10018. A man brought up entirely in this 
country ?—Yes, I believe so. Brought up in 
this country, passed the University examin¬ 
ations here and had been to Europe afterwards: 

I know men of that class. 

10019. According to a statement else¬ 
where, a considerable number of them, though 
not in proportion to the whole number of 
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the oommunity, yet a comparatively large 
number of men have been produced in this 
country who have been, after retirement, used 
by the British Government abroad. Do you think 
that that class of persons is comparatively small in 
this country as far as your experience goes ?— 
I am not prepared to give an opinion about 
that; all I say is that I have known men amongst 
the domiciled oommunity—some of them very 
good men both intellectually and morally. 

10020. In your answer to question (59), you 
say the “ present scale of salary was fixed 
many years ago, and to my mind urgently 
requires revision.” Would you be prepared to 
recommend a pro rata rise all round ?—Yes, I 
would. 

10021. (ilfr. Macdonald.) four scheme 
which is outlined in your answers to the 
earlier questions would give a very consider¬ 
able advantage to Indian students going to 
England; would it not ?—Yes. 

10022. They would have two chances, and 
they would have a certainty if they get up to a 
certain standard of the examination ?—Yes, 
they would. 

10023. Have you thought of a scheme 
very much like your own but slightly different, 
viz., supposing there were 60 vacancies to be 
filled in for the Indian Civil Service in one 
year, 20 should be filled by simultaneous 
examination in India and 40 by an examination 
in England ?—1 have thought of that also. 

10024. Do any objections occur to you 
to that scheme which are not alleged as regards 
your own?—No; on the contrary, I think the 
scheme which you mention has some advantages 
which my scheme has not, but personally I prefer 
my own scheme for this reason: I think it is 
very necessary for us in our present state of 
development that more and more Indians should 
go to Europe—for education I mean. 

10025. A part of the rival scheme is that, 
when Indians have passed the examination here, 
they should go to England to undergo a pro¬ 
bationary period. Does that meet your obj ection ? 
—Not wholly; under my scheme, they have to 
go earlier and stay longer. 

10026. Your scheme contemplates, I think, 
with reference to that point, that the Indian 
students should leave at a pretty early 
age. I am thinking of the scholarship section 
of your scheme?—No; I contemplate that 
they should leave, after they take their 
degree here; in fact, it is practically graduates 
only that will compete for these scholarships, 
and that would give them at least 2 years in 
England before they compete for the Indian 
Civil Service. 

10 )27. When do they graduate ?—About 20. 

10028. That is what they can do in 
Bengal, is it ?—Yes, as a matter of fact 
they could do it earlier, but there is a restric¬ 
tion placed upon the age of matriculation 
candidates and you could not matriculate before 
you are 16, and it takes 4 years before 
you can graduate—16 plm 4, a man must 
be 20 before he can get his degree. 

10029. Then your scheme would be that 
men of 20 should go to England, should 
stay there 2 years preparing for the examina¬ 
tion and then, if successful, stay another 


2 years undergoing probation; that is, your 
man will have 4 years in England against 
2 years which the man under the other scheme 
suggested would have ?-—Yes. 

10030. And you think that difference is 
a very valuable one from the point of view 
of the elBciency of the Indian officer ?—Yes ; 
effioiency as a whole. 

10031. The governing efficiency and the 
administrative capacity of the man when he comes 
out P—Quite so. 

10032. Have you heard it stated that 
the present examination imposes such a 
nervous strain upon the Indian student that 
it permanently injures him ?—I have heard 
it stated with regard to students generally, both 
Indian and English, if you mean the Indian 
Civil Service. 

10033. Yes, I am going to put another 
question afterwards. You had better separate 
them. First of all, what about Indian 
students ?—To tell you the truth, I have not 
heard it stated with regard to Indian youths 
at all. 

10034. fou have not heard that statement ?— 
No. 

10035. Have you heard it stated with regard 
to English youths P—Yes, I have. 

10036. That the mental strain, the grind¬ 
ing, the attendance at Wren’s, and the other 
processes they have got to go through to enable 
them to get the necessary number of marks, have 
really affected and injured the nervous system 
of the English candidate P—^I have heard that 
it renders them stupid for the first two years 
after they come out. 

10037. But you have not heard of it 
regarding Indian students P—No, I have not, 
probably because I have not talked about it. I 
have talked to English students and English 
parents, and that is what I heard from them. 

10038. In answer to question (19), you say 
that two-thirds of the Indian Civil Service 
might be recruited at the moment, at any rate, 
from Europeans, that is what is known as the 
irreducible European minimum, and you give 
one-third to Indians. Do you agree with a state¬ 
ment to this effect from your knowledge of the 
Bengal Service, that the number of these posts 
filled by Europeans, that is, the Indian Civil 
Service posts, has now been reduced in Bengg,! to 
about the minimum that is necessary to secure 
the maintenance of the British character of the 
administration P—I do not agree. 

10039. Have you known any districts which 
you would classify as important being under 
the control of Indian officers P—Not recently. 

10040. Have you ever had occasion to 
consider the meaning of that and the cause of 
that ?—I have heard it stated as a grievance by 
my Indian friends in the Civil Service that they 
have not been placed in charge of important 
districts. 

10041. Did they accept the view that that 
is owing to their incapacity ?—They did not. 

10042. Have you had any reason for 
making up your own mind on the other 
subject p I do not want you to answer it if you 
do not like P—Yes, I have my own opinion. 

10043. Would you like to give it to us?— 
I see no reason why the Indian members 
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of the^ ladiaa Civil Service that 1 have in 
pay mind sbould not be placed in charge of 
important districts. 

10044. You think there is Eo reason?—No. 

10045. Do you think that the Indian 
members of the Indian Civil Service get the 
same chance of acquiring general experience 
in administration and government that the 
English members—the British members of the 
Indian Civil Service—get ?—If they are kept out 
of important districts, they do not. 

10046. You just turn to a germane 
point. When in answer to question (:;J4) you 
refer to the difference in social status between rnen 
who have been moved up into the Indian Civil 
Sendee through the gateway of the Brovinoial 
Service and men who oame into the Indian 
Civil Service through the gateway of examination, 
do you mean that there is some social system in 
this country which automatically stamps the man 
who passed into the Service through the examin¬ 
ation as a superior man and the man who has 
come up from the Provincial Service as an 
inferior man ?—I should hardly think that. 

10047. Let me put a specific case. I 
understand that in the social part of his 
life in this country—in Government House— 
everybody has a number such as No. 1, No. 2, 
No. 8, and so on, and if No. 3 is taken in before 
No. 2, there is risk of a riotous proceeding. Is 
that_ the custom, or is it not so in practice?— 
I think they set great store on the order of 
precedence. 

10048. And that order of precedence is 
rigidly fixed ?—Yes. 

10040. Is it the case that this order of 
precedence is observed in private dinners 
and private functions ?—1 hardly think that. 

10050. Not at all?—I think it is to some 
extent. 

10051. The question I want to ask is; if 
a man comes up from the Provincial Service 
into the listed posts, is he regarded in that 
system of social precedence as an equal to a 
man who is in the same position, a man taken 
from the Indian Civil Service ?—He is not taken 
as the social equal in the same way as the other 
man is. 

10052. He is not put in the scheme of pre¬ 
cedence ?—He is not; but I cannot certify to it. 

10053. Have you in the course of your 
experience come across any speoifio oases which 
show the undesirability of aistriot officers exer¬ 
cising both judicial and executive functions?— 

I have. 

10054. Without asking you to give any 
speoifio ease, may I ask you to describe in 
general^terms what that undesirability is. Would 
you give us a sort of type instance?—A 
judicial officer, a subordinate judicial officer, who 
very often tries a criminal case—in fact he 
generally tries criminal cases—being under the 
executive head, the District Magistrate, who 
probably has taken part in directing the prose¬ 
cution, is under the influence of the District 
Magistrate; and whether he is directly influenced 
or not, very often he does things which he 
thinks will please his superior officer, though 
if he were left unfettered in the exercise of 
his judicial discretion, he would act quite 
differently. 
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10055. And you wish to tell the Commis¬ 
sion that the typical instance that you give 
is more or less common ?—I would not sny» 
it is common, but it is done often, I should 
think ; and it has a very injurious effect and it 
produces an impression with regard to the ad¬ 
ministration of justice that is deplorable. 

10056. That is the evil of the union. 
Then, I think, you made some statement about 
the advantages of judicial officers knowing settle¬ 
ment work and the fixing of rents and so on ; 
and that is, to a certain extent, an advantacre 
now ?—Yts. 

10057. Have you made up yqur mind, 
after balancing the advantages with the disad¬ 
vantages. upon which side the balance really 
That does not affect the separation of the 
judicial and the executive. 

10058. Well, it was only an opinion 
I wanted to know. Have you formed any 
opinion ? Do ) on get an officer exercising 
both functions ?—The same officer is not the 
judicial head of the district. Probably you have 
not got present in your mind the distinction 
between the civil judicial head and the erircinal 
judicial head if I may so call it—the District 
Judge and the District Magistrate, It is the 
District Judge with regard to whose training I 
have ventured to make certain suggestions; but 
80 far as the District Magistrate is concerned, I 
have made none. 

10059. The District Magistrate is the 
Collector ?—Y es, 

10060. He may ultimately become a District 
Judge Ordinarily he does not. 

10061. Put he passes into the judicial side, if 
he cares to select it?-He passes on to the exe- 
cutive side; in fact he has probably passed on to 
the executive side. He becomes a Commissioner 
of a Division, a member of the Board of Revenue 
and ultimately a Lieutenant-Governor. 

10062. Have you any oases in this Presi¬ 
dency of Collectors passing to the judicial 
side?—Yes, because the selection is not made 
until he has had a chance probably of officiat¬ 
ing as Collector, The selection between the 
executive and the judicial is made fairly late 
now. Under the present system, before the 
selection is made he probably has had executive 
charge of a district and thereby officiated as 
Collector; but if be chooses the executive be does 
not become District Judge at all. 

10063, Not if he chooses the executive, but 
if he^ chooses the judicial ?—Then he becomes the 
judicial head. 

10064. Then he has had double experi¬ 
ence } he has had his experience as Magistrate 
and he has had experience as revenue officer. 

A suggestion has been made that if he selects to 
become a Judge and to go on to the judicial 
branch, the experience which he has had as a 
Magistrate and as a revenue officer is so exceed¬ 
ingly valuable to him when he becomes a Judge 
that the separation of the two functions ought 
not to take place in the earlier period of his 
service p—I do not think it is at all an argu¬ 
ment on the other side. 

10065. You do not think it is an argu¬ 
ment on the other side ?—1 do not think so. 

^ 10066. I see from your answer to the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service questions that you do agree 
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that oertaia appointments should be reserved for 
nomination and that in tne making of nomtn* 
ations some regard should he paid to communi¬ 
ties ?—Yes. 

10067. First of all, who would you suggest 
should be the nominating ofHoer? Would you 
keep it as it is in Bengal ?—It is the Governor 
in Council at present. 

10068. It is the Governor in Council ?— 
That is the appointing authority. 

lOi'69. Through a .series of recommending 
sieves ?—Yes. 

10070. Would you agree to the whole of 
that system being maintained P—So far as ray 
opinion is concerned, I should think so. 

10071. Do you think that the district 
officer ought to nominate P—^Yes. 

10072. Do you think he ought to be 
bombarded with requests by parents for their 
children being passed into the Government 
service P—It is very unpleasant; but unfortu¬ 
nately he has to go through it as most of us 
have to. 

10073. You do not see any way out of 
it P— I do not. 

10074. The reason why you would not 
apply the same rigid educational test to the 
Provincial Service that you would apply to 
the Indian Civil Service is that you think 
that the two services cannot be compared; that 
whilst it would be perfectly justifiable to allow 
communities to be represented in certain propor¬ 
tions in the lower service, the reasons that would 
justify it do not exist so far as the superior 
Indian Civil Service is concerned P—Precisely. 

10075 That is the position you take upP— 
Precisely. 

10076. Just one final question. If you 
took away the listed posts from the Pro¬ 
vincial service (I think the Chairman put this 
to you already, and I should like to follow 
it a stage further) you said that you did not 
think it would destroy the Provincial Service P— 
No. 

10077. That it would make it as attract¬ 
ive as it is now?—It does not make it mate¬ 
rially less attractive. That is what I mean. 

10078. Do you not think that you would 
have requests on the part of the Provincial 
Servants which you cannot very reasonably 
refuse to accept, that it is a great mistake to 
draw a line across any service and say of a 
body of men, however superior they may be, 
that certain individuals in it can never pass that 
line, as we have it in our Class 1 and Class 2 in 
our Home Civil Service?—That is why I 
have suggested that the power to make appoint¬ 
ments to the superior service in exceptional cases 
should be retained. It is, as a matter of fact, 
very rarely exercised, and it may be exercised 
more often if anything is found to cause grave 
dissatisfaction, but I do not apprehend it. 

10079. You would not think it is 
essential for a well-organized service, would 
you, that important lower grades like the 
Provincial Service should have an outlet into the 
still more important higher grades like the 
Indian Civil Service P—So far as it is possible, 

I would have an outlet. I would prefer to have 


cannot (by 'we’ I mean Indians) expect 
it both ways: we cannot expect to have a 
certain number of appointments in the Indian 
Civil Service—the higher service—and also get 
another lot of admissions into the higher service 
from the Provincial Service. That is why I 
venture to state that if we get the proportion 
fixed for the Indian Civil Service, I would 
be willing to give up the claims for listed 
appointments to that extent. 

10080. "Would that not destroy the efficient 
organization of the whole service from top to 
bottom ?—I doubt that. 

10081. [Chairman.) I should like to put one 
question. What is the inconsistency in having both 
the examinations you propose and the listed posts 
for the Provincial Service P—As I understand, 
the inconsistency would only be in this, that the 
irreducible minimum—the irreducible minimum 
of Europeans^—^might be affected. I said that it 
ought to be one-third Indians, which means 
two-thirds Europeans; but if the two-thirds is 
further encroached upon, the irreducible minimum 
goes down. 

10082. You do not suggest a reduction 
in the one-third by examination in view of listed 
posts P—No. That deprives us to that extent 
of the same status as regards the one-third. 
That, I think, is very essential. 

10083. (Mr. Sly.) One question as regards one 
point as to which I think there has been some mis¬ 
apprehension. Do you know that the ‘ Warrant 
of Precedence ’ deals with Magistrates and 
Collectors without any distinction of any kind 
whatsoever, as to whether they are in the 
Indian Civil Service or out of it or hold listed 
posts P—I confess I have not studied the 
‘ Warrant of Precedence ’ very much; but I 
believe Indian Civilians as such have precedence. 
That is my belief. After so many years they 
come in somewhere, and after some years more 
they come in somewhere else, and it goes on ift 
that way; but it is not a document which I have 
studied very carefully. 

10084. But all District Magistrates and 
Collectors come in a single place without 
regard to their recruitment P—-Possibly. 

10086. In connection with simultaneous 
examinations, we heard a good deal from you in 
regard to the possible dangers that might arise if 
a large number of Indian candidates were success¬ 
ful. In fact it would be difficult to maintain 
the European minimum under those conditions. 
Now I want to put to you the converse case. It 
has been represented to us that under simul¬ 
taneous examinations, very few Indians would 
succeed for several years; indeed that for some 
years none would get in through the simultaneous 
examination. It has been stated that, if that 
fact should occur, it would create a certain 
serious political situation, whioh the Government 
would have to take into consideration before 
taking such a step as the establishment of 
simultaneous examinations—that the disappoint¬ 
ment of the Indian people at such a result might 
have certain political effects, that it might cause 
in the minds of some people an idea, not perhaps 
that the examination was unfairly conducted, 
but that it was conducted in such a manner as 


an outlet to some extent as an enco^ 
to men in the lower service; bufc*:^^^ 


sespfe- te=fgiI^to appreciate the merits of the Indian 
perhaps it might even further-give 
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rise to some suspicion in regard to the fairness 
of the examination altogether. I should very 
much like to have your opinion on it. Do you 
think that such a sort of consideration should have 
any weight P—1 do not think there is anything in 
it. I have not considered it from that point of 
view at all; but I do think that there is not 
much chance of a large number of Indians 
getting in, if there is simultaneous examination, 
for many, many years. 

10086. Do you think it would have 
any effect in creating any political feeling 
that the Government would have to take into consi¬ 
deration—a feeling of great disappointment— 
that might occur P—It might, but I have not 
considered it. It might cause disappointment; 
the sense of unfairness that you just said it 
might, hut I do not know that it would. It 
might, quite possibly. 

10087. Well, to come to your European 
minimum of two-thirds, that relates to the whole 
of India, does it not P—Yes. 

10088. Can you kindly tell us the con¬ 
ditions, that have been present in your mind, 
that induced you to fix the proportion of 
one-third ? Why do you take that particular pro- 
tion p—I have not done it with reference to any 
calculation of districts or number of officers 
employed, or anything of that kind. I have seen 
it discussed at different times as to the proportion 
that might safely he fixed; and I took every¬ 
thing into consideration—the increase in the 
number of persons who are now more largely 
imbued with the spirit of English education 
than some years ago. As a matter of fact, that 
was the proportion that was mentioned by the 
Madras Government, I think, in 1893. 

10089. For Madras, is it not P—Yes, for 
Madras. It is my reading of the .different 
reports and things that I have seen from 
time to time that left an impression on my 
miqd that the proportion may safely be fixed 
now at one-third. 

10090. Would the system of second 
examination in India that you recommend 
—would that secure that one-third, being 
filled by the Indians p—I doubt that. The 
minimum qualification would be a high one 
according to my idea. 

10091, If they had the minimum qualifica¬ 
tions P—Yes. 

10092. You think that at the present time 
we should contemplate such a large immediate 
increase in the present proportion of Indians 
in the Service, up to one-thirdP—I think 
so. Of course when you say ‘ immediate,’ I 
suppose you mean as the result of your labours, 
which will not be immediate, as far as I can 
judge., It must take a little time. 

10093. Of recent years the number of 
Indians successful by open competition has been 
only about 6 per cent. To increase it straight¬ 
away to one-third is very great, is it not P~ Yes. 

10094. You think it is all right and suit¬ 
able?—I do not think that there is any political 
danger, if that is what you apprehend. 

10095. I do not mean danger, but I mean 
for the good government of the country gene¬ 
rally do you think it perfectly reasonable 
to increase it all at once to one-third ?—Good 
government, including in it also the training 
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up of the people of the country to be able to 
govern themselves. 

10096. You have recommended a certain 
amount of direct recruitment to the District 
Judges’ posts, direct recruitment from the Bar ?' 
—Yes, tentatively. 

10097. You think from your knowledge of 
the Bar that the attractions of the District. 
Judge’s appointment are sufficient to secure 
good first-class men from the Bar ?—Not good- 
first-class men from the Bar. 

10098. Would we get a good second- 
class?— We should not classify them like that. 
If by ‘ good first-class’or ‘ good second-class’’ 
you mean men making first-class incomes,. 
I do not say you would ; but you would get men 
who have high qualifications. There are not 
many men who make first-class incomes at 
the Bar here. 

10099. Let me put it in another way: Do- 
you consider that that post would attract from 
the Bar as good or better legal. talent as is at 
present secured from the Provincial Service and. 
from the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes; I think it 
would. 

lOIOO. On the whole you think that it would 
secure better men ?—Yes. 

10101. Then in regard to recruitment to the 
Provincial Service, from your knowledge of the 
Bar, do you think that the present Provincial. 
Service recruits are about the beet or good, 
average of the young material available at the 
Bar or not ? Does the present judicial branch 
of the Provincial Service attract about the best 
or a good average of the young material that is- 
available at the Bar ?—It does not. It only 
attracts more or less people who think they will 
not get on. 

10102. In answer to question (24) you raise- 
the point that you think that the officers of the 
Provincial Service get their promotion to the 
listed posts at too late an age to do justice to 
themselves. Can you kindly tell us what you 
think would lie a suitable age for an Indian to be 
promoted from the Provincial Service to the post 
of Collector or Judge ?—It must be more or less 
guess-work. I cannot lay down a hard-and-fast 
rule ; but I should say before they are 30. 

10103. You think they ought to get them, 
before they are 30 P—Yes. 

10104. I suppose you know that the Indian.. 
Civilian ordinarily gets that promotion when he 
is about 37 to 40 years of age ?—You mean the 
listed appointments P 

10105. No. The Indian Civilian who comes- 
out to this country at the present time (about 
25 or 26 years of age) ordinarily gets his 
promotion to Oollectorship after about 14 or 
15 years’ service, that is, he gets promotion to- 
Collectorship at about 40 years of age ?—I think- 
under the system with which I am familiar— 
under that they become Collectors much earlier, 

10106. They might act as such earlier; 
but do you think that they do so as young 
as 30 ?—I am not absolutely certain; but I 
i think a few years ago they were Collectors long, 
before 30. 

10107, In your scheme for scholarships, the 
only point that has not been touched upon—and 
it seems to me one of considerable importance—is 
what system of selection or recruitment for theses 
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scholarships you suggest as suitable?—Either 
competitive examination or selection from the 

f raduates, according to their position in the 
Fniversity list. I confess I have not thought it 
out. 

10108. But, on the whole, you are inclined 
to think that you would take the University 
“record of the man ?—Tea, I think so; it is as 
good as any other. 

10109. In your answer to question (32), one of 
your objections to probation in India is that you 
• could hardly expect any good Englishman to come 
to India without being absolutely certain of hie 
appointment; as a matter of fact, 1 believe the 
rejections during probation for a very considerable 
number of years in England have been practically 
none. If that difiBculty is removed, do you or do 
'■you not think it would be a good thing for the 
young Civilian to come out to India immediately 
after he passes his examination to undergo his 
(Probation and training here ?—I have said so. 
I should prefer the candidates from England to 
spend the period of probation in India ; but I 
"think, from what little knowledge and experience 
I have, that you would not get men to come out 
to India on those terms. 

10110 . But if you can get them to come 
■out on these terms, you think it desirable ?—Yes. 

10111 . Do you think, in Bengal for instance, 
’that you can give just as good a training in 
law and general principles of jurisprudence as 
well as Indian law, as could be secured in 
England ?—I will not say that; but I think, for 
practical working purposes, it is quite good. 

10112 . In regard to the other great branch 
of study during the probationary period in 
England, that is, the vernacular languages, 
4o you think that instruction could be given as 
•well in India ?—Yes, I think it can be. 

10113. In answer to question (16), you have 
^iven us some suggestions in regard to the 
'modification of the syllabus and marks for the 
open competitive examination. I notice that 
you have not touched there at all the question of 
Indian vernaculars ?—No. 

10114. What I want to ask you is whether 
you omitted the Indian vernaculars because 
you considered them undesirable as subjects 
of examination ?—It is only the classics more 
or less I was thinking of, and I said Sanskrit 
and Arabic; they should have little more 
•marks than they have now, and Indian History 
and Indian law. I have not included Indian 
vernaculars ; it is a competitive examination 
to start with, and it would absolutely be 
impossible for a certain class of candidates 
to take those things, for example, the English 
candidates in England. It will probably give 
too great an advantage to the Indian candidates; 
and 1 do not know if a study of the vernacular 
•would imply that amount of general culture (the 
ordinary spoken vernacular) which you are try¬ 
ing to test at the competitive examination. 

10115. The position has been, of course, 
urged before us in evidence that, just as an 
English boy is allowed to take up a modern 
European language, French or Italian, so the 
Indian boy should be allowed to take up a verna¬ 
cular other than his mother tongue ?—I do not 
agree with that. In the first place, I know only 
any own vernacular, Bengali; and in that there 


is literature growing every day in importance 
and certainly in size; but I do not know the 
vernaculars in other provinces. I do not know 
how far it is worth studying. I would not 
venture to make a suggestion with regard to 
them without knowing more about them. 

10116. In answer to question (53), you 
express the view that recruitment for the Pro- 
vinoial Civil Service should not ordinarily be 
restricted to the residents of the province. 
Well, we have had a very strong body of 
evidence, so far as it has gone in India, which 
is almost unanimously in favour of restricting 
the recruitment for the Provincial Service 
to the residents of the province. I should like 
you to tell us your reasons why you do 
not consider that necessary ?—I did that after 
a careful consideration, and I confess with some 
amount of hesitation; and my principal reason 
for saying that it ought not necessarily to 
be recruited from the residents of the prorinoe is 
this, that the more the people of the different 
provinces in this country mix with each other 
and work in provinces other than their own the 
greater will be the sense of unity between them, 
which, I think, is an end to be desired. I say 
there ought not to be a hard-and-fast rule of 
that kind. 

10117. Of course, the result might be that 
the Provincial Service of some provinces, in fact 
of several provinces of India, would be recruited 
from the more advanced intellectual races, such 
as the Bengalis and the Madrasis, and perhaps to 
some extent from the Bombay Mabratta 
Brahman, but the other provinces would be very 
largely shut out from their own Provincial 
Service?—I do not think, if proper safeguards 
are put as to the necessary qualifications for the 
purpose of entering into the Provincial Service, 
there would be any danger of that kind. 

10118. It will be open competition ?— 
Yes; but the subjects of the different vernacu¬ 
lars, and so on, might be included and 
marks so allotted that it would be necessary to 
be almost a native of the province before he 
could get employment there. Safeguards should 
be placed against that, of course; and I do not 
think that there is danger of the Bengalis and 
the Foona Brahmans and Madras Brahmans 
swamping these appointments, anything like so 
great as people imagine. I think the people in 
the other provinces, barring the places I do not 
know anything about, like the North-West 
Frontier, and so on, are taking advantage 
of the educational facilities which have been pro¬ 
vided now very greatly, and in a very short time 
I think they will be quite able to take care of 
themselves against the Bengalis and the 
Brahmans. 

10119. [Mr, Qokhale.) With reference to 
your scheme of what might be called modi¬ 
fied simultaneous examinations, an objection 
has been suggested that under that scheme an 
Indian candidate might fail in England and 
then come here and appear again and that would 
give him a special advantage. Would it not 
be possible to get over this objection by so 
arranging the date of the Indian examination 
that it should not be possible for a candidate who 
fails in England to appear here ?—^Yes, it would 
you would have to make it within two weeks. 
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10120. After the pnblioation of the results 
there ? —Yes, after the publication of the results 
there. 

10121. So that it would not be a very serious 
objection ?—No, it would not. 

10122. As regards the proportion of one- 
third, of course you mean that the annual 
recruitment of Indians should be oue-third of the 
total recruitment P—Yes. 

10120. That would not mean that we should 
have straightaway one-third of the whole Civil 
Service ?—No. 

10124. How long would it take for one- 
third of the Cml Service to be Indian?—I 
think, to use a phrase of Sir Antony Maodonnell, 
it would take a whole oflScial generation. 

10125. About thirty years P - About thirty 
years I should think: quite that. 

10126. You know the rules of 1879 ?—Yea. 

10127. When one-sixth of the total recruit¬ 
ment was promised us P—Yes. 

10128. And the rules were brought into 
force immediately ?—Yes. 

10129. They raised the proportion of Indians 
who got into the Service from about 2J per cent, 
to 16^ per cent. I do not know whether you 
know the figures P—I do not exactly remember 
the figures, but it was something like that. 

10160. Did you ever hear a complaint that 
too many Indians were being put into the 
Indian Civil Service then '<—I did not. 

lOlul. The complaint only was that the 
men selected were not good P—Yes. 

10132. Now I come to the question of 
the irreducible minimum: you said that you 
agreed with the Secretary of State in what he 
has stated in his despatch forwarding the reso¬ 
lution on simultaneous examinations to India 
that there should be an adequate number of 
Europeans in the service. You notice that the 
Secretary of State uses the expression “ adequate 
number ” ? —Yes. 

10133. Not an irreducible minimum ?—Yes, 

1 believe 1 used those words “adequate number.” 

10134. I want to ask your opinion about 
that. I believe you are familiar with sec¬ 
tion 87 of the Statute of 1833 ?—Yes, I have 
read it several times. 

10135. Do you not think that the laying 
down of any number as the irreducible min^ 
mum of Europeans in the Indian Civil Service 
would be in consistent with that section P—It 
is a very difficult question that you put to me. 

I know that s number of eminent lawyers, both 
Indian and English, have taken the view that 
the section makes it impossible to lay down the 
minimum for Indians or the maximum for 
Englishmen; if I were to give an opinion for 
myself I should require time to think it over; 
it is a very difficult question and I am not 
prepared to give an opinion offhand. 

10136. In any ease, in view of this 
difficulty yon point out, would it not be more 
desirable that any number o.f Europeans that 
the Government might think to be neoessarj' in 
the service should be secured by the practical 
working of any arrangements that are made 
than by laying down in black and white 
any definite proportion as the irreducible 
minimum P—Yes, as long a.s it was understood; 
the effect would be all that I desire. 
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10137. A suggestion has been made to 
this Commission that if section 87 of the Statute 
of 1833 stood in the way of such an irreduci¬ 
ble minimum being prescribed, that section 
should be repealed : what do you think of that 
suggestion P—I think it would be disastrous ; I 
think it would produce very grave discontent. 

10138. Why ?—Because it is considered the 
Charter so far as Indians are concerned, 
and the promise that race or colour or creed 
is not to be a bar to holding any office under 
the Crown, has created tbs greatest possible 
satisfaction amongst Indians. 1 think the conse¬ 
quences would be so grave that it is impossible to 
foretell what it might mean. 

10139. And you would say the same thing 
of the Queen’s Proclamation ?—Undoubtedly. 

10140. In reply to question (57), 1 see you 
express yourself (ntirely in favour of a complete 

separation of judicial and executive functions P_ 

Yes. 

10141. You do not mean of course that 
this separation of Judicial and Executive 
functions should take place only in the 

ease of Provincial Civil /lervioe officers P_ 

No, I omitted to notice that that question related 
to the Provincial Civil Service. I intended that 
answer to apply to both. I have not yet seen 
there is a separate question in regard to the Indian 
Civil Service, but if there is, 1 intended that 
answer to be put there. 

10142. You therefore are in favour of a 
complete separation of Judicial and Executive 
functions all through P—I am. 

10143. And that has nothing to do with 
the recruitment of the Judicial branch of the 
service about which some questions have been put 
to you P—No. 

10144. An impression was produced that 
the two t kings were interdependent in your scheme, 
but that is not so ?—No. 

10145. I should like to know clearly what 
you have in )our mind about the recruitment of the 
Judicial branch. As 1 understand > our scheme, 
if one-third of the Civil Service as a whole is 
offered to Indians, as you suggest, then you would 
not press for an immediate separate recruitment 
for tlie J udioial Service. Am I not right in that ? 
—'1 hat 18 what 1 intended to say. 

10146. But if the one-ttdrd is not offered, 
what is your alternative ?—Then I should prefer 
the whole Judicial Service to he separately 
recruited for, and by that I mean both civil and 
criminal. Of course the Provincial Civil Service, 
that is to say, the subordinate, if I may so call it 
(I know the word is objectionable, but I mean the 
inferior service), both Civil and Judicial are now 
separately recruited, and I would extend that also 
to the superior Judicial Service, that is to say, the 
District Judgeships, and under my scheme all 
these classes of appointments—District Judges, 
Subordinate Judges and Munsifs, as well as 
Deputy Magistrates doing only criminal judicial 
work—would be separately recruited for as one 
service, Judges doing both civil and criminal 
work. 

10147, This you would recommend if your 
proposal of one-third being given to Indians is not 
accepted P—Yes. 

10148. Otherwise how would you stand P 
—Perhaps I ought to explain why I say that. 
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I cannot help noticing what has been said, 
that it is with reference to executive appoint* 
rcents that the difficulty comes in of having a 
larger number of Indians than there is now. 
Personally I do not share the apprehensions that 
have been expressed with regard to it; but sup¬ 
posing those apprehensions are considered suoh 
that it is impossible to give effect to a scheme 
such as 1 have advocated for the admission of 
Indians into the Indian Civil Service as a whole, 
then I should say, at any rate with regard to the 
Judicial Service, it is admitted that Indiana are 
at least as good; without comparison they are 
good. If they are good for the Judicial Service, 
then I ask that there should be a separate recruit¬ 
ment for the superior Judical Service in the same 
way as there is now for the inferior J udicial 
Service, and that the Judicial Service should con¬ 
sist of men recruited for either by examination in 
England or selection in England from the Bar, 
similarly from the Bar here, and by promotion 
from the subordinate service. 

10149. Have you formed any opinion your¬ 
self, and, if so, would you care to express it as 
regards the relative merits of the English and 
Indian members of the Indian Civil Service as 
officers?—Well, it is rather difficult to generalise 
in that way, but my own idea is that the average 
Indian member of the Civil Servioe is as good 
as the average English member of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

10150. [Mr. Chaubal.) Following up the 
same question of the separation of the Judi¬ 
cial and Executive branches, I thought you said 
you were in favour of the separation of the two, 
if your proportion of two-thirds and one-third 
was not accepted, for the two services ?—Yes. 

10151. Assuming for a moment that a 
scheme for the complete separation of the J udicial 
and the Executive were proposed, am I to under¬ 
stand that according to your proposal you would 
begin from the lowest grades ? At present there 
are Magistrates of different classes who perform 
certain executive functions besides administrative 
duties: would it be a part of your scheme of 
separation that the criminal administration of 
justice should be taken away from the subordinate 
magistracy?—Yes; so far as they will be Judicial 
officers they will have no administrative work. 

10152. Then as regards the functions that 
are at present performed by the different classes 
of Magistrates, would you utilise the present 
civil sub-judicial staff for the disposal of orimiual 
work, or put in a separate class of officers for 
criminal justice only ?—Of course there will have 
to be an increased Subordinate J udicial Service, 
because they will have to do both the civil 
judicial work and the criminal judicial work. I 
will make my meaning clearer probably if I 
illustrate it by a concrete example. I will take 
a particular district now where there are four 
Deputy Magistrates, as we call them, exercising 
magisterial powers, that is to say, working as 
criminal Judicial officers and doing revenue work 
also. If there is to be a separate Judicial Servioe 
doing both kinds of work, civil aud criminal, 
out of the four that do both criminal and revenue 
work now, two will be left for the purpose of 
doing the revenue and administrative work, and 
two will be put into the oadre of the Judicial 
Servioe and be amalgamated with that servioe. 
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10153, In that way the cost will not be so 
great as it is thought ?—I do not think it will. 

10154, There is one objection which we have 
had mentioned in the evidence we have so 
far taken, namely, that if you did separate 
the two services in that way, then the revenue 
officer, who has at present these criminal powers, 
would be so handicapped in the performance of 
his revenue and other miscellaneous duties that it 
would be almost impossible to think of taking 
away those powers from him?—I cannot say 
that. 

10155. Do you think the administration 
of those departments would suffer if that 
power was taken away?-On the contrary,! 
think it would improve, 

10156. Would you say the same thing of the 
higher Magistrates, the Subdivisional Magistrates 
and the District Magistrates?—That is my 
opinion. ■' 

10167. You admit I suppose that the 
Collector or District Magistrate at present is, 
under the new scheme, responsible for the peace 
of his district?-Yes. 

10158. Do not you think that for that pur¬ 
pose, in cases of emergency, he ought to have 
certain powers ?—I do not know of any necessity 
for that. If by emergency is meant times of riot, 
mutiny, or anything like that, a state in which 
the ordinary law is suspended and martial law is 
in vogue, of course the head Executive officer of 
the district will have sufficient power to deal 
with that under the ordinary law. 

10159. With regard to your scheme about 
the separate examination in India, I understand 
the examination in India you want to be a 
qtialifying one, not necessarily a competitive 
one?—-My scheme is for a competitive examina¬ 
tion. 

10160, But you say it should be laid down 
that there should he a minimum number of 
marks obtained ?—Yes. 

10161._ Would not that bo a qualifying 

examination rather than a competitive oue?_ 

If you call it a qualifying examination on that 
account, then of course it is qualifying, but I do 
not understand that that makes it any the less 
a competitive examination. What I mean is this. 
It would be open to the Government to say that 
any man who gets in must at least get, say, 2,500 
marks, taking the average from the lists to en¬ 
sure that he will be a superior man with superior 
intellectual acquirements. 

10162, You have taken an instance of 60 
vacancies and you have said that 20 should 
be reserved for Natives of India, and that if the 
list of Buooessful candidates at the examination 
held in London includes 20 Natives of India, 
there will be no vacancy to fill up as the 
result of the examination in India, but that if 
it includes only ffve Natives of India there will 
be 15 vacancies to be filled up by the result 
of the examination in India, and that if there be 
none successful in England the wh(>Ie 20 will 
be filled up from candidates in India ; and you 
say that in the case of candidates appearing in 
India it should be laid down that there should be 
a minimum number of marks necessary to be 
obtained. Now, supposing more than 20 get 
above that minimum, what would you do xfrith the 
rest ?—Then it would be the first 20. 
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10163. So that there is a chau'je of a 
man eoming in the examination above the 
minimum and yet not getting in ?—No ; for 
the examination in India I say the minimum 
number of marks necessary to be obtained is so 
much, and anybody getting any marks above 
that will be eligible; but then as between those 
who are eligible you will determine who has 
got the largest number of marks in order to let 
them in. 

10164. Then am I to understand that it 
is not a necessary part of your scheme that 
those who get the minimum number and do not 
succeed in getting into the Indian Civil Service 
should be utilised for any other services?—I 
have not suggested that in regard to the exami* 
nation in India, but if it is considered practicable 
I know of no objection to it. I have not thought 
of it from that point of view. 

10165. With regard to the question of the 
separation of the Judicial and the Executive, 
do not you attach some importance to what is 
known as the judicial frame of mind ?—I do. 

10166. Do you think that a person who 
passes ten or twelve years of his life in the 
Executive branch of the Indian Civil Service 
has no possibility of getting that judicial frame 
of mind ? I may say that these questions are 
put with the view of obtaining an idea from you 
on what you take to be the time of bifurcation 
between the Judicial and the Executive?—I 
have heard it suggested that if you are too long 
in the Executive branch you get what is called 
an executive bias, and there is undoubtedly 
something to be said for that. 

10167. Is it with reference to that that 
you have roughly settled the period of five 
years ?—No, I cannot say it was. You have 
to fix a particular period and the earlier you do 
it the better, having regard to the fact that 
you have only a certain number of years which 
a man can put in. 

10168. Do not you think that a know¬ 
ledge of the miscellaneous work you are 
referring to in the departments would be acquired 
by an officer of the intelligence which success in 
an examination of that kind implies that three or 
four years would be enough ?—Probably it 
would. I have put the figure at 5, but I do not 
lay any stress upon it. All I mean is, early in 
his career. 

10169. Supposing it was suggested that 
it ought to be eight years, would you con¬ 
sider that to be too late ?—It is a matter of 
opinion, I should think eight years would be 
too long, but I am bound to add that when 
Mr. Madge drew my attention to the fact that 
the Local Government Board considered nine 
years as the minimum period, I thought I 
should like to know why they say so before 
I could finally make up my mind with regard 
to it. 

10170. Personally, I quite agree with you 
because I have seen instances of that bias. For 
instance you might oonvinoe a Magistrate that 
the statements of a witness to the police were 
absolutely inadmissible, and yet after labouring 
on the point for an hour I have heard a Magis¬ 
trate ask me, “ That is all right, but how can 
I help knowing that that was the first thing ? ” 
—I can quite understand that. 


10171. With respect to simultaneous and 
separate examinations, you attach some import¬ 
ance to the fact that some disappointment 
would be Caused because of a large number 
of candidates appearing for the examination 
and not getting through ? —I said it might be 
caused. 

10172. But so far as such discontent may 
be caused would not that be a point to be 
considered ?—Of course it will cause disappoint¬ 
ment when people do not get in, but what I was 
asked was whether it would produce a feeling of 
injustice or unfairness, and I said it might, but I 
did not personally think it would. 

10173, I did not go so far as unfair¬ 
ness, but if for the next ten years a large 
number of Indian candidates appeared at the 
Indian examination and failed, then would 
not the discontent produced in the minds 
of these young men who try and fail be a 
source of unrest ?—I do not think it will have 
any such serious consequence as that. 

10174. Assuming there will be some discon¬ 
tent, do not you tliink it would be better 
to have discontent among those who appear 
in England and fail there than amongst those 
who appear here and fail here ?—Yes, or not 
being allowed to appear at all; that is a much 
more serious objection. 

10175. Do not you think that in the 
period which it will take to work up to your 
irreducible minimum, which you calculate to be 
about one generation, the English door will 
be wide enough to admit the requisite number of 
Indians P—I doubt that very much. 

10176. Do not you find that a larger num¬ 
ber of people are now getting in by the examin¬ 
ation in England ? —Yes, a larger number of 
people are appearing. 

10177. Do not you find that officers of the 
Government send their sons for education in 
England?—Very few. 

10178. But very many more are alive 
to it now than they were ten or fifteen years 
back ?—There are more people doing that now 
than there were a few years ago, but the number 
is very small. 

10179. You do not think that, calculating 
it in that way, 30 years would give you the 
number you require?—I think it is impossible, 

10180. [Sir Theodore Moriiou.) May I 
ask you a little more about this alternative 
scheme ? Do I understand that if the recruitment 
of the Judicial branch is entirely separate 
you would not make any alterations with regard 
to the admission to the Indian Civil Service ?— 
Yes; that is so; the Judicial appointments 
would practically resolve themselves into District 
and Sessions Judgeships being taken away from 
the appointments scheduled under the Act of 
1858. If you take away the District and Sessions 
Judgeships from that and the Indian Civil 
Service is recruited for as it is, I shall have 
nothing to say to that. 

10181. It would be really for the Execu¬ 
tive Branch only ?—Quite so. 

10182. Would you leave it as it is ?— 
Yes, one examination in England open to all 
His Majesty’s natural-born subjects, 

10183. Would you press for these 100 
scholarships under those droumstanoes ?—No. 
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10184. With regard to that, I understand that in most matters they take a broader yiew 
you would leave it exactly as it is ?—Quite so. than those who have not been to England. Of 
10185. Only the number of posts would course I do not mean to be offensive in any 
be smaller because the Judicial appointments way to those who have not been, but that is my 
would be withdrawn ?—Yes. belief. 

10186. How would you recruit for this 10200. I only asked the question because 

Judicial branch?—I would recruit it in three the evidence in Madras was in a somewhat con- 
different ways, that is to say, by either examina- trary direction ?—My belief is as I have stated, 
tion or selection in England; I would have 10201. (Lcrd RonaUUhay.) You mentioned 

the whole number competed for in all these the institution of simultaneous examinations 
places but keep a few for the Subordinate Judi- in this country and said that you did not 
cial Service for promotion from the Subordinate anticipate for many years the introduction of a 
Service. larger number of Indiaus into the Civil aervice, 

10187. Like the listed posts ?—Yes, analogous but you contemplate the possibility of their 
to that, and the rest to be appointed in finding their way in P—The bare possibility 
England as well as in India. The particular 10202. But still it is conceivable P—It is 

method by which the appointments are to be very difficult to express it. 
made may be either competitive examination or 10203. There is the bare possibility: that 

selection. If we could get the High Court is all I want for my purpose P—Yes. 

Judges in England to assist us to select men 10204. If these simultaneous "examinations 

from the Bar, I would welcome such a process of were instituted in this country, and if the bare 
selection, but there might be difficulties with possibility became a fact, would it not be almost 
regard to that. ^ impossible to make any alteration in the system 

10188. You would appoint from the Indian with a view to limiting the number of successful 

Bar P—Yes, both Barristers and Pleaders. Indian candidates P—It would be very difficult if 

10189. There would be a certain number the bare possibility became a fact—an eventuality- 
promoted from the Provincial Civil Service and which I do not anticipate, 
a certain proportion from the Barristers and 10206. I am assuming that. You think it 

Vakils at the Indian Bar, and also a certain would be really practically impossible P_Yes. 

proportion appointed from England ?—That 10206. Assuming the existence of that bare 

is so. possibility, is not that a very grave objection 

10190. Of course you prefer yIS'ur own to the institution of a system of simultaneous 
plan, but you yourself would accept this as examinations in this country P—Yes, only I have 
a tolerable equivalent P—I think on the whole endeavoured to express my opinion with regard 
this would be probably more acceptable to both to that bare possibility. I say there is a bare 
sides than the one I have suggested. possibility, though I cannot conceive its ever 

10191. And you put it on the ground being turned into a fact, 
of the approved merit of the Indian Judge?- 10207. I only wanted to bring out the 

—Yes. difficulty of doing anything afterwards? 

10192. There is no risk in his case ?—There Perhaps I ought to give my reason why I say 
is no risk. that. I know the calibre of tbe Indian boys, 

19193. And the efficiency of the Indian and I think I know the calibre of the English 

administrator ?—With regard to that questions boys, and having regard to the calibre of both 
have been raised and apprehensions are enter- classes of boys, and the educational facilities in 
tained, but there is no such apprehension with England and the want of educational facilities 
regard to the Judicial. in India, I think when I say there is a bare 

10194. Tbe reputation of the Indian Judges possibility I am really understating the case, 
has not been questioned ?—No. _ I think it is practically impossible that an Indian 

10195. Do you think that in Bengal boy under those conditions would have much 
generally this would be accepted ?—That chance or any chance of success against an 
is my belief, and 1 have every reason to English boy. 

think so. i02t’8. I quite agree with that, but so 

10196. You yourself would accept it P — long as the bare possibility exists, that possibility 
For myself I would accept it. • does constitute a grave objection to the institu- 

10197. I see you insist on residence in tion of that system?—That apprehension has 
England for Indian probationers ?—Yes. to be allayed. 

10198. Would you mind answering a 10209. With regard to your alternative 
very general question? Do you think from scheme in which you suggest that a fixed 
your experience in Bengal that the Indians who number of vacancies every year should be set 
have gone to England have been superior on the aside for Indians and be filled if possible by 
whole to those who have not gone to England ? Indians passing through the English door, and 
Among the half dozen first-class men you have if not by a subsequent examination in Ind'ia to 
known, the very best men, what proportion has make' up the deficit, I think you said in answer 
been to England ?—I could not answer that; 1 to Sir Valentine Ohirol that Indian candidates 
could not fix the proportion. who 'had failed to get in by the English door 

10199. But it would include some of would be able to repair to India and then get in 
the men who had been to England, would it by the Indian door. In answer to Mr. Gokhale 
not ?—If I may answer the question in a very you stated that it would be possible to avoid 
general way, I think residence in England that by having the Indian examination taking 
does give us Indians a wider outlook than if place almost immediately after the English 
we had not gone to England. I find myself examination. Would not that be impracticable? 
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Who is going to set the Indian examination 
papers P—As 1 said, it would be the Civil 
yervioe Commissioners. 

,10210. But must not these men have 
some time after the English examination in 
order to draw up their examination for India ?— 
Is that an insuperable difficulty P That will 
probably require another set of men being 
employed beforehand and being told to have the 
questions ready. 

10211. I am suggesting to you that there 
would be practical difficulties in the way- 
of holding a subsequent examination in India 
very soon after the examination in England. 
Let me now suggest another difficulty. Until 
you have had your examination in England you 
do not know bow many vacancies you will require 
to fill up in India. It is conceivable there might 
be no vacancies, and therefore no Indian exami¬ 
nation. Would not that be a great hardship on 
Indian students who, having put the finishing 
touches on their training for the examination, 
discover at the last moment that the examination 
is not to take place? Would it not be necessary 
to have a considerable interval, say six months 
or something of that kind, between the examina¬ 
tion in England and the examination in India?-— 
Those details would have to be worked out, but 
even if there is some slight disadvantage we 
would have to put up with that for the sake 
of the advantages in other directions. 

10212. Unless you can get over the 
practical difficulties of holding your Indian 
examination almost immediatmy after your 
English examination your scheme will he open 
to the objection that Indians, who have been 
defeated in the English examinations by English 
candidates who have not been able to get into 
the service because they were below other 
Englishmen, will come out to India and might 
get into the service through the Indian exami¬ 
nation ; that is to say, an Indian who had been 
defeated by an English candidate would get into 
the service, whereas the English candidate who 
had defeated him, but who had not acquired 
sufficient marks to get in, would be kept out of 
the service P—I do not think it would be a very 
grave evil, because it may be that a man who 
is defeated in an examination to-day, if he 
were to have the chance of going up for the 
same examination to-morrow, would pass it, and 
pass it better than those who bad defeated him 
on the previous day. Where is the evil in giving 
this man two chances P 

10218. But you are giving the Indian two 
chances and the Englishman only oneP—The 
Englishman has the next year. 

10214. You mean that the Englishman has 
the saire chance next year ?—Yes. 

10215. Let us assume that. Assume that 
the Englishman has a second go next year 
and gets in and finds himself below an Indian 
whom he bad defeated the year before. Does 
not that seem rather an anomalous posi¬ 
tion P—No doubt, but can you pin your faith to 
that extent on a competitive examination, that 
beoause A defeats B to-day therefore for all time 
A must be put down as a superior man to B P 
Why make an assumption of that kind ? 

10216. The assumption would be the 
other way in this case. With regard to your 


objection to the system of listed posts, 1 under¬ 
stand your main objection is that under that 
system men who get into these posts are too old 
to do themselves justice or to benefit by their 
having risen to those jwsts. Do you think it 
would he possible to draw up a scheme under 
which picked men from the Provincial Civil 
Service might he appointed to listed posts after 
eight or ten years’ service in the lower grades ?— 
It would he better than the present system; it 
would give them a chance of getting into the 
higher service earlier in life, and they would have 
a better chance of adapting themselves to their 
new social status. 

10217. Do you think there would be any 
grave difficulties in the way of such a scheme ?— 
Except that they would never be absolutely 
equal to their English colleagues in the service. 
Unless they belonged to the same service, it is 
impossible'to create that feeling of equality which 
is what I prize above all. 

10218. But if it were possible to introduce 
a scheme which picked men from the 
Provincial Service are given listed posts after 
eight or ten years’ service, that is to say, at the 
same period of their servioeas Indian Civilians rise 
to superior posts, and if the men who had reached 
these listed posts were then to be enrolled in the 
same service as the Indian Civilians, would that 
get over your difficulty, and would that be 
accepted by Indian public opinion as satis¬ 
factory P—I do not think so. 

10219. You think not?—1 think not. In 
the first place, would you propose that they 
should have the same pay as members of the 
Indian Civil Service P 

10220, On my assumption, yes?—That would 
remove some portion of the distrust or suspioion 
with which they would be looked upon, but 
even then I doubt whether the sooial position 
would be the same. It is not merely pay that 
makes the sooial position. They would not have 
the same social position as a member of the Indian 
Civil Service in the same appointment. 

10221. Even if they were enrolled in the 
service P—By being enrolled 1 take it you mean 
by being given the same pay P 

10222. Let me give you an analogy. 
Men from the subordinate service are to-day 
promoted to the Provincial Service, and 1 
assume that when they have been once promoted to 
the Provincial Service they are not regarded as 
being inferior ?—They are regarded as being 
inferior to members of the Indian Civil Service 
in the same appointment. 

10223. Am I to understand that the men 
who are promoted from the subordinate services 
to the Provincial Civil Service are regarded 
as being on an inferior plane to the men who 
had been recruited direct to the Provincial 
Service P—No, I do not mean that. 

10224. That is my analogy. If it is pos¬ 
sible to promote men from the subordinate 
service to the Provincial Service without the 
charge of their being on an inferior plane, would 
not it he equally possible to promote men from 
the Provincial Service to the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice if you enrolled them in the cadre of the 
Civil Service without these men being regarded 
as inferior ?—I rather think not, beoause the 
Indian Civil Service is looked upon as the ruling 
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<3a8te, so to speak, and it is difBeult to admit 
anybody into that caste except through the ordi¬ 
nary door oi admission. It is that which creates 
their position and that which gives them the 
status. 

10225. Then the whole difficulty really is 
the door by which you get into the service, 
not the fact that you are in the service P—And 
the position, pay and privileges incident to it. 

10226. It the pay and privileges are 
conceded, would not the promoted man from 
the Provincial Civil Service be regarded as on 
the same plane ?--He might in time, just as you 
can admit a Member of the House of Commons 
into the aristocracy ; but I take it in the begin¬ 
ning he would be looked upon more or less as an 
interloper. But I am speaking without experience 
in that matter. 

10227. You are thinking of the promotion 
cf a Member of the House of Commons to the 
House of Lords ?—To some extent. 

1022s. In your answer to question (37) you 
suggest that the ofiSoers who are selected for 
the J udioial branch of the service should be given 
a period of training as Munsifs and as Subordi¬ 
nate Judges. The objection to that which occurs 
io my mind is that if you are going to take men 
from outside the Judicial branch of the Pro¬ 
vincial Service and give them the duties of 
Munsifs and Subordinate Judges you are going 
enormously to block promotion in the lower 
grades of the Provincial Civil Service, are you 
not f—No, 1 do not think so. In the firot place 
the number of Indian Civilians working as 
Munsifs and Subordinate Judges would not be 
very great, as compared with the number of 
Munsifs and Subordinate Judges doing the ordi¬ 
nary work. 

10229. Can yon tell me bow many Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges you have in Bengal P—No, I 
could not give you the number, but 1 should 
think there would be about 50. 

10230. {Mr. Sen.) There are 42?—Yes, there 
is about that number; 1 do not think that 
is very far out. 

10231. {Lord Rnnaldshay.) How many of 
these men undergoing training do you contem¬ 
plate would be acting as Subordinate Judges 
nt one time ?—I suppose it would be four or five 
at a time, certainly not more. 

10232. Then you have to take those off 
the present men ?—Yes. 

10233. Surely that would make a good 
deal of diflerence P—That would be a very small 
matter; it need not block their promotion at all. 

10234. I quite accept your view on that 
point; I am only’ asking for my own informa¬ 
tion ?—That is my idea. 

■10235. (Mr. Bompas.) I think there was 
a slight misunderstanding at the end of your 
examination by Mr. Macionald. When you 
object to the oombination of judicial and executive 
functions, I think you do not object to the same 
officer doing settlement work and then becoming 
a Colleotor and eventually becoming a Judge ? 
—No. 

10236. You object to the District Magistrate 
exercising judicial and executive functions at 
the same time ?—Yes. 

10237. Taking your moportion of one-third 
Indians and two-thirds Europeans, that is, for 


the Imperial Service for the whole of India P 
—Yes. 

10238. Would you preserve that ratio in 
the different provinces, that is to say, would you 
always send one-third Indians among the newly 
reoruited Indians to every province?—Not neces¬ 
sarily. 

10239, That is not an essential part of your 
scheme?—No. 

10240. You might get more than one- 
third Indian officers in some provinces?—Yes. 
The Local Governments would be the best 
.judges as to how many Indians they could take 
in that particular province, having regard to the 
requirements of the particular provinces and the 
particular districts. 

10241. Would you pay any attention to 
the province from which a recruit came in posting 
him?—I think eo. Ordinarily I would post him 
to his own province because he is likely to be 
more useful there. 

10242. So as to have the advantage of 
his knowledge of the people and the language ? 
—Certainly. 

10243. That is io say, it would be a matter 
of chance after the examination what percentage 
of Indian officers were actually engaged in the 
Civil Saivioe in any province?—When you say it 
would be a matter of ohatioe, I would poiut out 
thit it has to be determined by selection as to 
what particular officers are to go to what provinces. 
'I’hat must be a matter of choice either on the 
part of the candidate er of the Government, It 
may be necessary to override the candidate's 
choice for reasons of State and not give him the 
province he wants, supposing he happens to be 
unsuitable for that province; it might f'e necessary 
to give him a province which he does not want 
but for which the Government thinks he is 
suitable. 

10244. Still it is a great waste of possible 
effioieucy if you send an officer who knows the 
language and customs of one province to another 
part of India ?—There is hardly any scheme 
which has not some disadvantages. You cannot 
have a perfect scheme. 

10245. But you would favour his going 
to his own province if possible ?—I would. 

10246, Would you say that an officer from 
another province .would be at a disadvantage as 
compared with an officer from the same province, 
in the influence ho would be able to exercise over 
the people ?—In some respects possibly he would. 

10247. Take an ordinary Bengal district 
now, and assume that a Bengal Magistrate or 
Judge is as weloome or more welcome thati an 
English Oollector or Judge: do you think 
there is any reason to suppose that the mass 
of the people would prefer a Punjabi or a 
Madrassi Collector to an English Collector ?— 
I have no reason to suppose they would. 

10248. [Mr. Mulcherji.) With regard to 
your scheme for the recruitment of the Indian 
Civil Service, you have taken away the listed 
posts, and you admit also that it will take an 
official generation, say 30 years, to work up to 
your one-third of the posts reserved for Indians. 
In the meantime what would you give to the 
Provinoial Civil Service to compensate them for 
the loss ?—I take it they will have some oompeu- 
sation, but I am not prepared to say what the 

0 
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exact proportion would be or what the exact 
number of appointments would be that would 
remain listed. I have not thought that out, but 
it will have to be considered of course. 

10249. You say tliat the appointment 
of Provincial Civil Service men to the listed 
posts has not been always successful, and 
you attribute it to the fact that they have been 
selected at far too advanced an ago? —Generally 
speaking, yes. 

10250. Do you think that it has often 
failed owing to the appointment of unsuitable 
menP Do you consider, from your experience, 
that the men who are appointed are generally 
suitable?—My own idea is that they are 
generally suitable. 

10251. You think then that age is the 
bar P—I think so. Generally speaking, they 
have been fairly good men. 

10252. In answer to question (51) you say 
that after reserving a certain number of 
appointments for nomination the rest should be 
thrown open to competition. Would you fix the 
proportion ?—I should not like to lay down any 
proportion, not having sufficient data before me 
to do so. I mean that only a small proportion 
should be left for nomination. 

10253. Up till lately there was a competitive 
examination in the Executive branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service, was there not ?—Yes. 

10254. Have you any idea of the men who 
entered by that door ?—Yes, I have known 
them personally, and I have also beard of them 
through their fellow members in the service and 
also from their official superiors, and I have 
heard very good accounts of them. 

10255. Do you think that that was dis¬ 
tinctly a good system ?—So I believe, and so I 
have been always told. 

10256. With reference to your answer to ques¬ 
tion (50), you say there are too few posts in the 
superior grades of the Provincial Civil Service ; 

I am referring to the Executive Branch—the 
Deputy Magistrates. They now rise to Rs. 800, 
which is their top grade. Sub-Jedges have 
Rs, 1,000. Do you think that the Magistrates 
require a grade or two grades above Rs. 80l> P— 
I think so That is what I meant when I said 
that. 

10257. You think the number of men in the 
grades at present is far too few ? —Far too few. 

10258. (Mr. Sen.) You have already ex¬ 
pressed an opinion that the work of Munsifs and 
Sub-Judges as a class is extremely satisfactory. 
You also say that there are too few posts in the 
superior grades, and that the number should be 
increased. You are further of opinion that the 
present scale of salaries was fixed many years 
ago, and that it urgently requires revision in order 
to enable Provincial Civil Service officers to live 
according to their position. Do you think that 
the Provincial Civil Service Judicial officers as a 
class are very hard-working officers ?—Yes. 

10259. And the duties they have to perform 
are of a very responsible character ?—They are. 

10260. In consideration of their work, do not 
you think they are deserving of sufficient encou¬ 
ragement in respect of their pay and prospects 
in the service ?—Most certainly I do. 

10261. Are you aware that there is great 
congestion in the service, especially in the 


intermediate grades, and that promotion is 
very slow on account of that ?—I have heard so. 

10262. If that is so, are you in favour of 
a time-scale which would remove the cause ? 
At present promotion depends on uncertainties, 
on casualties, death, retirement, etc. ?—I do not 
feel oompetent to give an opinion vvitu regard to 
that. 

10263 You have not thought about it, pro¬ 
bably ?—No. 

10264, You have mentioned a scheme by 
which a definite proportion of vacancies in the 
Indian Civil Service should be filled by “ Natives 
fu that ease you propose to abolish, 

the listed posts, but of course the interests of 
the present members of the service should be 
sufficiently safeguarded ?—Of course. 

10265. Even if the listed posts are abolished 
pu say that the Provincial Service men should 
have some sort of outlet in order that they may 
be promoted to listed appointments?—Yes, the 
power of the Government should be retained for 
that purpose. 

10266. But supposing your soheme is not 
aeoepted, then you think that Barristers and 
Vakils of the High Court may be appointed 
to District Judgeships P—Yes, subject to what 
i _ have said in answer to Sir Theodora Morison 
with regard to the other scheme about separate 
recruitment for District and Sessions Judgeships. 

tr Barristers and 

y akils should be also promoted to District Jud^e- 
ships?—Yes. ® 

10263. At present you know some of the 
District Judgeships are open to members of the 
Provincial Service ? - Yes. 

10269. And you are also of opinion that 
members of the Provincial Service who have been 
appointed as District Judges have worked very 
well P —Yes. 

10270. Do you not think that in the 
interests of that service a fixed number of District 
Judgeships should be always reserved for 
members of that service P—I do not know about 
being always reserved, but I have said there 
ought to be the possibility of promotion from the 
Subordinate Judical Service to the higher Judicial 
Service, that is to say, from Subordinate Judges 
to the posts of District and Sessions Judges. 

10271. But then if Barristers and Vakils are 
appointed, that may have the effect of reducing 
the number of Judgeships at present allotted 
to the Provincial Civil Service men, and unless 
some appointments are set apart for the service, it 
may have the effect of depriving them of such 
appointments?—I should be content to leave 
that to the High Court, who would have the 
selection. If they oould get a better man from 
the Bar than the Subordinate Judioial Service 
man, I would leave it open to the High Court to 
select from the Bar. Whoever the selecting 
authority is it should be free to select either 
from the Bar on from the Subordinate Judicial 
Service. 

10272.^ Are the listed posts now open to 
the Provincial Judicial Service sufficient in your 
opinion ? I should say that the present number 
is about four out of 31 Judges, iuoluding the 
Legal Remembrancer?—If there is no altera¬ 
tion in the scheme for the Indian Civil Service, 
I think the Provincial Judicial Service men ought 
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to have a larger number of the appointments 
listed. 

10373. You seem to he of opinion that the 
present practice of appointing Sub-Judges to 
District Judgeships at the close of their official 
career is not sound P—That is so. 

10274. Possibly you think it desirable that 
Sub-Judges should be appointed District Judges 
at a much younger age p—Yes. 

I(l275. If the present method of recruitment 
of District Judges from members of the Indian 
Civil Service be materially improved, and in 
view of the fact that there is a highly efficient 
class of Judicial officers in Bengal who have 
been already recruited from the Bar, is it at 
all necessary that District Judgeships should be 
recruited from members of the Bar?—I think so 
even then. The infusion of fresh blood would 
do good. 

10276. Why do you insist ou filling District 
Judgeships from members of the Barf—As I 
said just now, the infusion ot fresh blood would 
do good. 

1U277. Probably it is the English system, 
that all Judges are recruited from the Bar?— 
That is so. 

J0278. But at what age are they 
appointed P—They are recruited at a very old 
age as a reward for meritorious services at the 
Bar. 

102'’'9. And at what age arc County Court 
Judges recruited generally?—Even (bounty Court 
Judgeships, as far as I know, are not given to a 
man before he is of a good many years’ 
standing at the Bar. 

10280. Do you think that Barristers also 
should be of that standing before they are 
appointed District Judges?—Having regard 
to the ciroumstauces of this country, if you 
insisted on the same age-limits, it might frustrate 
the scheme altogether. 

10281. Do you know the Continental 
system P—I do not know. 

10282. M.y information is that in Germany 
and other European countries the English system 
does not prevail, but that some such system analo¬ 
gous to the system in this country prevails ?— 
You may be right. 

10283. Then why should there be any 
change ?—I am not suggesting a change. 

10284. If Barristers come in then they intrude 
upon-the District Judges and the Provincial 
Judicial officers ?—Barristers and Vakils are 
appointed to High Court Judgeships now; and 
if they are good enough for High Court Judge- 
ships then they are good enough for District 
Judgeships. 

10285. I am not questioning their qualifica¬ 
tions, but asking why should another class come 
in ? In Continental countries such a system 
does not prevail. Why should outsiders come in 
at all?—The question is which is the best 
method of getting the best men for the service. 
If you do not get the best men by selection 
from the Bar, I should be the last person to 
advocate it. 

10286. You are getting the best men from 
the Indian Civil Service and from the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ?—And to have another class 
from which selection may be made would 
enlarge the area of selection, and thereby increase 
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the chances of getting the best men for the 
service. 

10287. You say in answer to question (24) 
that you think it essential that men holding 
posts equivalent to those ordinarily held by 
members^ of the Indian Civil Service should 
have their social position and surroundings as 
nearly as possible the same as those of Civilians. 
I do not quite understand that. Do you mean 

to say that they should live in European style ?_ 

If possible, I should prefer it, but I am not 
suggesting that it should be made compulsory. 

10288. But you prefer that they should live 
in European style ?—Speaking 'for myself, I 
should prefer it. 

10289. Do not you think that once an officer 
of the Provincial Civil Service is raised to the 
osition of a District Magistrate or District 
udge, his social position is assured.?—I do not 
think so from what 1 have seen. 

10290. As soon as a man is a District 
Judge or District Magistrate, his social 
position among his own community and others 
is assured by the very fact ?—That is net my 
experience. 

10^91. What is the relation between the 
capacity of a man as a Judge and his particular 
style of living ?—Not in his work as a Judge, 
but in the confidence which he inspires inthose 
amongst whom he has to administer justice. 

10292. Do not the Indian High Court Judges 
who are recruited from the Vakils live generally 
in Indian style?—Yes. 

10293. Do not you consider them very 
eminent men in their line P -“Yes. 

10294. Are they inferior to any of the 
English Judges or any Judges living in European 
style ?—I do not think so. 

10295. You wish that the social position 
and surroundings of Indian District Judges and 
Magistrates should be as nearly as possible the 
same as those of Civilians: why do you then recom¬ 
mend that they should get two-thirds of the pay 
that i 8 drawn in the same posts by members 
of the Indian Civil Service ?—Because I have 
not heard that they complain about the pay. 

10296. But why should they get only two- 
thirds of the pay if their position is the same ?— 
If we cannot get the same class of men as now 
for two-thirds of the pay, it would be necessary 
to give them the full pay, but I have not heard 
statements that the two-thirds pay is complained 
of, and it seems to mo it is possible to get these 
men for the two-thirds, and they are able to 
live on the two-thirds according to their 
position. 

10297. Do you not think that pay means 
prestige, and that if you give a man Es. 2,000 
and aiwther Es. 1,200 that very fact means loss 
of prestige ?—It does to some extent. 

10298. If you wish that the same social 
position and standing should be maintained, 
probably you would be prepared to advocate that 
they should get equal pay ?—It would bo better 
from_ that point of view, the point of view of 
keeping up their position and prestige, that they 
should have the same pay. 

10299. You say that the Provincial Civil 
Service men holding listed posts are at present 
too old to adapt themselves readily to their new 
position ?—Yes. 
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10300. Will you tell me whether it is not the 
rule in England that elderly men are generally 
appointed as Judges in that country P—They are. 

10301. Are not age and experience good 
recommendations for the position of a Judge ?— 
Undoubtedly. 

10302. Do you think that the appointments 
of men like Mr. Justice Sarada Charan Mitter and 
Mr, Justice Lai Mohan Das at the age of 55 or 
56 as Judges of the High Court was objectionable 
from the standpoint of efficiency?—No. 

10303. Do you not admit that if a man is 
appointed a District Judge after he is 54 or 55 
years of age, that does not make him a lees 
efficient Judge than a District Judge who may 
be appointed at a comparatively younger age ?— 
Perhaps I have not made my meaning clear. 
It is because they are appointed from an inferior 
service in which they have occupied positions 
until they have grown old, so that when they are 
transferred to the superior service they are not 
able to maintain that position of equality in rela¬ 
tion to the members of the Civil Service ; that is 
where the difficulty comes in. 

10304. That is because, as you have said 
in reply to Lord Ronald shay, the Civil Service 
forms a “ caste ” in themselves, and will not allow 
anyone to come in unless they come in through 
the same door ?— That partly is the reason. 

10305. So that even if they get Rs, 2,000, 
they will not be admitted into tlie “ caste ’* ?— 
And it is partly the inability of the men who 
are promoted at an old age to assert and maintain 
that position of equality which they have at last 
obtained. 

10306. I should rather think that a man 
who became a Judge at the age of 54 or 55 
became the loser because he could not stick 
to the service for a sufficiently long time?— 
He is a loser of course if he cannot remain in the 
service very long, but the analogy which you 
were pleased to mention between the Judges 
appointed to the High Court and the Judges 
appointed as District Judges from the Pro¬ 
vincial Service does not hold good to my mind. 
A man appointed to the High Court has never 
held that inferior position that a man in the 
Provincial Civil Service has held. 

10307. Do you mean to say that a Vakil 
before being appointed a Judge occupied the 
same position as a Judge of the High Court?— 
He had no reason to consider himself inferior. 

10308. Does the public thini that a Vakil 
occupies the same position as a Judge of the 
High Court?—No. 

Kikan Chandra De, Esq., i.c.s.. 

Written anszcers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

10314 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ?—The present system 
of open competition is working quite satisfac¬ 
torily. I accept the principle of competition in 
recruitment as the only sound and equitable 
- ne. 

10315 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and 


10309. The Provincial Service officer whn 
getsRs. 1,00C salary is made a District Judge 
after so many years’ service ?—I do not think 
the public look upon the Vakil as inferior 
to the High Court -Judge in the same v/ay as 
they look upon the Munsif or the Subordinate 
Judge as inferior to tlie Civilian District Judge. 

l03lO. I see you have recommended that 
there should be a separation of the Judicial and 
Executive functions ?—Yes. 

10311. If that is accepted, do not you think 
it would be desirable that there should be 
one class of Provincial Judicial officers in the 
country exercising both civil and criminal 
powers, or in other words that the Provincial 
Judicial Service, including the Deputy Magis¬ 
trates, also should form one service under the 
administrative control of the High Court ?—That 
is what I have said. 

10312. You have said there may be a com¬ 
petitive examination for Munsifs, but at the 
same time you have said that unless there is 
a reason for that change you would not advocate 
it. If I tell you that during the last four or 
five years, of those who have been appointed as 
Munsifs more than fifty per cent, are M.A., B.L.’s, 
some of them having passed the B.L. examina¬ 
tion in the 1st division, do you even then think 
that a competitive examination is necessary? 
In fact the High Court is taking the pick of 
the University?—I believe I said I had no 
reason to think that the present system is not 
working satisfactorily, and unless there is reason 
for a change, I would not advocate^^ny 
change. 

10313. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) 1 want to cl^r 
up one rather technical point with regard td 
social status which arose out of Mr. Macdonald’s 
examination. Is not the list of social preoedeno© 
about which we have heard based entirely upon 
the equality of the posts and not upon the 
equality of the holders, that is to say the 
social status is decided by the post and not by 
whether the holder of that post came from the 
Provincial Civil Service originally or by whether 
ho is a Civilian ?—I have not studied the warrant 
of precedence very much, but I believe there 
is precedence given to holders of a particular 
office, and that members of the Indian Civil 
Service have a particular order of precedence 
according to the number of years’ service they 
have put in, but where precisely the one 
or the other comes in I do not remember 
exactly, 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Magistrate and Collector; Rangpur. 

what alterations would you suggest P—See 
answer to question (7). 

10316 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives in India ” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?—The 
system is quite suitable for Natives of India as 
well as others, and I do not recommend any 
separate or special facilities or qualifications for 
either class. 

10317 (4). Further, is any differentiation 
desirable between other classes of natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?—No differentiation is 
desirable. 
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10318 (5). Do you consider that the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and (Jolonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give 
your reasons P—I do not think that ttie com¬ 
bination at all affects the Indian interests. 

10319 (6). If you do not consider the present 

system of recruitment by an open compe- 
titive examination to be satisfactory in principle, 
please state what alternative you would propose. 
Do you recommend a system based on any of the 
following principles Selection by head 
masters of schools approved or otherwise: (6) 
Selection by authorities in Universities approved 
or otherwise: (c) Nomination by head masters or 
University authorities and selection under the 
orders of the Secretary of State : (d) Combined 
nomination and examination: (e) Any other 

method?—See answer to question (1). I con¬ 
sider open competition to be the best method of 
recruitment and deprecate all the systems marked 
(«) to (e) in this question. 

10320 (7). What is your opinion regarding 
a system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both cases to all natural- 
born subi'ects of His Majestj' ?—I approve of a 
simultaneous examination in India and England, 
with the same questions and the same examiners 
and a combined list of results for both centres, 
Indian and other candidates being allowed freely 
to the examination at either centre, but with the 
condition that candidates selected at the Indian 
examination should be called upon to proceed to 
England and reside at an approved University 
for at least three years, and to take a degree 
there. 

10321 {8j. Are you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other centre or. 
centres within His Majesty’s dominions ?—No. 

10322 (9). What would be your opinion 
with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
“ Natives of India ” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by moans of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If so, what proportion 
do you recommend ?—I do not recommend these 
proposals. 

10323 (10). It you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which 
“ Natives of India ” would be selected in India 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service* by 
means of (a) nomination, (6) eorabiued nomi¬ 
nation and examination, or (c) any other 
method? If so, please describe fully what 
system you would recommend. In particular, 
do you consider it desirable that whatever the 
system, all classes and communities should be 
represented? If so, how would you give effect 
to this principle?—I approve of simultaneous 
examinations. 

10324 (11). If you are in favour of a system 
for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by “Natives of India” in India, do 
you consider that “ Natives of Indiashould 
still be eligible for appointment in England, 
or would you restrict that right to other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty?—I approve of 
simultaneous examinations. 
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10325 (12). Would you regard any system 
of selection in India which you mav reco'umend 
for young men who are “Natives of India,” 
as being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, 
the present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Services? If 
the former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the 
Provincial Civil Services?—If tlie system of 
simultaneous examinations be adopted, I do not 
think it is at all necessary to throw open any 
listed posts to the Provincial Civil Services. 
Indian youths of ability and promise could 
compete for the Indian Civil Service examination. 
If they fail or do not go up and then enter the 
Provincial Civil Service, they cannot justly look 
forward to prefermeut to any of the listed posts. 

10326 (13). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service P if so, please 
describe the system that you would propose ?-« 
No separate method of recruitment is desirable, 
but separate training seems necessary. See 
answers to questions (64) and (65). 

10327 (14). Are you satisfied with the pre¬ 
sent definition of the term “ Natives of India ” 
in section 6 of the hrovernment of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet., e. 3), as including “ any person born 
and domiciled within the dominions of His 
Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident 
in India, and not established there for tem¬ 
porary purposes only,” irrespective of whether 
such persons are of unmixed Indian descent, 
or of mixed European and Indian descent, or 
of unmixed European descentP If not, please 
state fully any proposals that you wish to make 
in regard to this matter?—The present definition 
is satisfactory. 

10328 (15). If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the a,ge-limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age-limits should be fixed to attract candi¬ 
dates of the normal school-leaving age in 
England, or candidates who have completed a 
University course, or candidates at an interme¬ 
diate stage of education ?—I have advocated above 
simultaneous examinations in India and England. 
For both the simultaneous examinations and the 
single examinations in England, I think the 
age-limits should bo over 1/ and under 19 on 
the 1st January. This age will suit all oandi- 
dates, Indian and European, both in India and 
in England, and will give ample opportunity 
for embracing any other career in oases of failure. 
To obviate entering on their duties in India 
at too young an age when they would be unfitted 
for tho onerous tasks of administration, I would 
recommend that after selection every candidate 
should reside at an approved University in the 
United Kingdom for a minimum period of three 
years and read for and take a degree, preferably 
one in law. This will give the necessary finish 
to the education, widen the mental horizon, and 
develop those qualities of intellect and emotion 
which are so essentially necessary for the sound 
administrator. I would not stand in the way 
of a fourth year’s detention in England if 
considered necessary for specializing in Indian 
language and law. 
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10329 (18). What is the most suitable age a 
which junior Civilians should arrive in India ?— 
About 21 years. 

10330 (19). What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are “Natives of India,” 
and for what reasons? Do you recommend 
any differentiation between the age-limits for 
“ Natives of India” and for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty?—Please see answer to 
question (15). I recommend no differentiation in 
any particular between “ Nathes of India” and 
others. 

10331 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination be 
fixed ? Do you accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and 
since followed, that “ the examination should be 
of such a nature that no candidate who may 
fail shall, to whatever calling he may devote 
himself, have any reason to regret the time and 
labour which he had spent in preparing him- 
self to be examined,” and that the object should 
be to secure, not specialists in any particular 
subject that may be useful in a subsequent Indian 
career, but the ordinary well-educated young 
man of the period?—I agree to the piinciple 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee. 

10332 (21). Please examine the table in 
Appendix I to these questions, which shows the 
various phases of the authorized syllabus of the 
open competitive examination, and state what 
changes, if any, are in your opinion desirable, 
differentiating between the cases of candidates 
(a) of school-leaving age, and (6) of University, 
leaving age P -The subjects and marks in each 
that 1 would recommend are given below : of these 
English composition should be compulsory— 


Subjects. 


Marks, 

(1) English composition (compul- 


sory) 

. • • 

500 

(2) History of England 


500 

(3) History of India 


500 

(4) English literature 


500 

(5) Greek 


600 

(6) Latin 


600 

(7) Sanskrit 


600 

(8) Arabic 


600 

(9) French 


500 

(10) German 


500 


(11) Mathematics (pure and mixed) 1,000 

(12) Natural science: that is the 

elements of any two of the 
following sciences, viz., 

Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 

Zoology, Geology, Physio¬ 
logy ... ... OOOeaob. 

(13) Logic and Psychology ... 600 

(14) Metaphysics and Ethics ... 600 

(15) Political Economy and Poli¬ 

tical Science ... ... 500 

10333 (22). Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the examination desirable between 
candidates who are “ Natives of India ” and 
other candidates?—1 recommend no differentiation 
in any particular between Natives of India and 
other candidates. 

10334 (23). Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by statute for 


officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and, 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ? Please 
state iu detail what alterations (if any) you 
recommend in the Schedule of the Indian Civil 
Service Act of 1861 (24 & 25 Yict., c. 54). 
[Attention is invited to the provisions of the 
Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Yict., 
c. 54) and of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Yict., c. 31, reproduced as Appendices II 
and III to these questions] ?— I consider it 
necessary that certain posts should be reserved 
for the members of the Indian Civil Service, for 
such posts require such proved ability and train- 
ing as these members possess, and in order to 
make the service attractive. I would add the 
following posts to the Schedule to the Indian 
Civil Service Act of 1861 Inspeotor-Geueral of 
Police ; Director of Land Becords ; Director of 
Agriculture ; Commissioner of Excise ; Chairman 
of the Calcutta Corporation. 

10335 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher ppsts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proDortion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that “ Natives of India ” 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted ?—No. 

10336 (25). Do you aooept as generally 
satisfactory in principle the present system under 
which “Natives of India” are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
Brrangemeut in India, in acoordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of section 6 of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Yict., 

0 . 3), or with the provisions of the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Yict., o. 54' ? Do 
you recommend any alterations in this system 
and, if so, what f —No. I recommend no recruit¬ 
ment to the Indian Civil Service except by open 
competition. ^ 

10337 (27), Have the “Natives of India,” 
recruited by means of open competition In 
England, proved, on the average, as efficient as 
the European members of the Indian Civil 
Service of the same standing and recruited in the 
same manner ? Has it been found possible and 
expedient to employ them in all branches of the 
Administration, whether on executive or judicial 
duties ?—In my humble opinion, yes. Also yes 
though unfortunately many of the prize appoint’ 
ments have been denied to them; 

10338 (28). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and 
if so, what method of reornitment would you 
recommend ?—No. Eeoruitment by open com¬ 
petition should suffice for all purposes, 

10339 (29). What experience have you had 
of military or other officers who have been specially 
recruited in India to fill Indian Civil Service 
posts, and how many such officers are employed 
in your province? Please distinguish in your 
reply between (a) military officers, and (6) others- 
and give details of the latter ?—I do not think 
8 mixed commission is at all desirable in 
Bengal. 

10340 (30). Have such officers proved on the 
average as efficient as members of the Indian 
Civil Service filling posts of similar responsibility ? 
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Has it been possible and expedient to employ 
them in all branches of the Administration, 
whether on executive or judicial duties?—I 
do ^ not think a mixed commission is at all 
desirable in Bengal. 

10341 (31). If the system of recruiting 
military oflficers in India has been stopped, or has 
never existed in your province, would you advise 
its reintroduotion or introduction, as the case may 
he, and if the system should be introduced or 
reintroduced, to what extent should it be 
adopted?—I do not think a mixed commission is 
at all desirable in Bengal. 

10342 (32). Do you consider that such a 
system should be restricted to the recruitment of 
military oEBoers or extended to the recruitment 
of selected officers from other Indian services ?— 
1 do not think a mixed commission is at all 
desirable in Bengal. 

10343 (37). Does the system by which most 
of the inferior listed poets are merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service give satisfaction— {a) to 
the members of the Provincial Civil Service; 
and (i) to the public interested in this question ; 
and what advantages, if any, does this arrange¬ 
ment possess?—i do not think that this 
arrangement gives any satisfaction i o anybody. 
An officer of the Provincial Civil Service selected 
for the post of an Assistant or a Joint Magistrate 
would much prefer to be called an Assistant 
or a Joint Magistrate, though on reduced 
pay. 

10844 (38). Is the class of posts listed suit¬ 
able? If not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes and why P—Please see 
answer to next question. 

10345 (39). Have the officers ot the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, selected to fill listed posts, 
proved on the average as efficient as members of 
the Indian Civil Service filling posts of similar 
responsibility, and has it been found possible and 
expedient to employ them in all branohes of the 
administration P—In my humble opinion the 
answer to this question is in the negative. I 
would therefore jeoommend that these listed 
posts be abolished. The ambitions of the Indian 
youth ought to find legitimate satisfaction in the 
simultaneous examinations for the Indian Civil 
Service. 

10346 (43). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction in England ? Do 
you recommend the oontinuanee or abolition 
of this system ?—The results of the existing 
system have been very satisfactory and I recom¬ 
mend continuance of the system. Please see my 
answer to question (15). 

10347 (44). What should be the duration of 
the probationer’s course in England (a) under 
the present system of the open competitive 
examination, (b) under any modification of that 
system recommended by you?— (a) I do not 
recommend any alteration if the present age- 
limit remains, (b) Threp years at least ; may 
be four. 

10348 (45). Do you consider it desirable 
that probationers should be required to spend 
their period of probation in England at an 
approved University ?—"Ses. 


_ 10349 (46). If so, do you advise the selec¬ 
tion of one or more Universities for this purpose 
and for what reasons ?—I recommend Cambridge 
or Oxford, because of the tone the students 
acquire there. 

10360 (47). Do you consider that probationers 
should receive allowances during their period 
of probation ? If so, please give the scale and 
oonditions that you recommend ?—Yes. I recom¬ 
mend £200 a year for the whole length of 
probation, paid quarterly, on the production of 
satisfactory report on conduct and progress from 
the tutor. 

10351 (48), If you do not advise attend¬ 
ance at an approved University during the period 
of probation in England, what alternative course 
of study do you recommend?—I recommend 
residence in a University. 

10352 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under what 
conditions?—No. 

10353 (60). If a probationer’s course is oon- 
tinued in England, do you accept the prinoi- 
ple laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 
1854, that suooessful candidates in the open com¬ 
petition should be considered as having finished 
their general education and that their future 
studies should be such as have a speoial tendency 
to fit them for their calling ? Does your answer 
apply equally to candidates who pass the open 
competitive examination after leaving school and 
to those who do so after completing a University 
course?—No. I have above recommended re- 
duction of the age-limit to 17 to 19. Under 
these ciroumstanoes, a candidate cannot be said 
to have completed his general education at that 
age. I would insist on his adopting a regular 
course of studies in the University and taking a 
degree, besides acquiring speoial knowledge to fit 
him for his future duties. 

10354 (61), Please examine the statement 
pnnted as Appendix VI to these questions, 
showing the courses of studies proscribed for 
prohationerB in 1891 and 1912, and state what 
alterations (if any) you desire to recommend in 
the present course {a) under the existing system of 
the open competitive examination, &nd (6) under 
any modific^ion of that system recommended by 
you?—(o) Under the existing system I would 
recommend no alteration except that Hindu and 
Muhammadan Law should be a compulsory 
subject; (6) under the system that I have 
proposed the same syllabus as mentioned 
in (a) above would be suffioient, it being 
understood that this examination would be in 
aMition to the degree which the candidate must 

10355 (52). Jn particular, please state 
your opinion as to the desirability during the 
period of probation of (0 compulsory attendance 
at Law Courts in_ England and reporting of 
cases; («) the teaching of Indian Law in addition 
to the general principles of jurisprudenoe; (,Vi) 
the teaching of the grammar and text books of 
Indian languages with or without any attempt 
at colloquial instruction; {iv) the teaching of 

«) Indian Geography, (5) Political Econmy, 
(c) Accounts ?-(f) Desirable, (iV) essentially 
necessary, (la) desirable, {iv) (a) desirable, (b) 
desirable, (c) necessary. ^ ' 
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10366 (63). Do you consider that the 
probationer’s course of instruction can best be 
spent in England or in India h—England. 

10357 (54j. What is your opinion of a 
proposal to start at some suitable place in India 
a college for the training of probationers of the 
Indian Oivd Service and possibly of other 
Indian services recruited in England ?—Not 
desirable. 

10358 (55). What is your opinion of a 
proposal that each provincial Government should 
arrange for the training of probationers by 
suitable courses of instruction for the whole or 
portions of thp first two years of service at some 
suitable centre?—Not desirable. 

10359 (56). In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organization 
of oriental studies in London (1609), the view is 
taken that the preliminary training in Oriental 
languages and in law required by probationers 
can be given better in England than in India, 
because of the difficulties which junior Civilians 
would experience in learning these subjects in 
India, the lack of good teachers in Indian district 
headquarters, the difficulty of even good Indian 
teachers appreciating the European student’s 
point of view, and the difficulty of arduous study 
in a tropical climate. Do you consider that 
these objections could be met by a suitable 
scheme of instruction in India?—No. They 
would get the best teaching in an Bnglisn 
"University 

10360 (57). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruit¬ 
ment in India for “ Natives of India,” whether 
in lieu of, or supplementary to, the system 
of lecruitment in England, please state 
what system of probation you recommend 
for such officers?—1 do not recommend 
reciuitment by any method except open competi¬ 
tion. 

10361 (59). Do you consider that any 
differentiaticn is necessary during the period of 
probation between the course of study for proba¬ 
tioners who are “ Natives of India ” and the 
course prescribed for other natural-born subjects 
of tlis Majesty ?—No. 

Iit862 (60). Are you satii-fied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have taken up their appointments in India ?— 

Yes. 

10363 (61). Is the existing system of depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable, and, if not, 
what change do you recommend ?—Yes. The 
only change I would recommend is that an ampler 
knowledge of the vernacular should be required 
so that the Civilian could easily read and 
understand a vernacular newspaper. 

10364 (62). Do you consider that there 
has been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
causes? Are you satisfied that European mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain, to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and, if not, how could this best be 
remedied?—I think so. The pauses are complex. 
Thfl chief causes aie that the English language 
has practically supplanted the vernacular in the 
work of administration, and the Indian population 


have learnt the English language to much larger 
extent. No. i would demand a much higher 
standard for the departmental examination. 
This could be attained by regular (.erusal 
of vernacular newspapers and of vernacular 
novels and other light forms of literature, 
as also by mixing more freely with educated 
Indians. 

10365 (63). Do you recommend any changes 
in the rules for the encouragement of the 
study of Oriental languages, and, if so, what 
changes ?—No. 

10366 (64). Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficieucy in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and 
to offioeiB selected for the Judicial branch. In 
particular, do you favour a system of granting 
study leave to Europe, and, if so, what course 
of study (oourso for a call to the Bar, reading in 
hamster’s chambers or other;, and what condi¬ 
tions do you propose ?—All officers selecting the 
Judioial branch should be called upon to take a 
law degree or be called to the Bar, Within ten 
years of service, they should be further called 
upon to study for a year in a practising 
barrister’s chambers in London. For officers 
selecting the Executive branch, no more training 
is required than outliued before in the course of 
studies for the final examination in the Indian 
Civil Service and the departmental examina- 
tions. 

10367 (65). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch ?—Please see 
answer to question (64) above. 

10368 (66) Do you recommend any special 

training in subordinate judicial posts for officers 

selected for the Judicial branch? If so, please 
give details.—No, though perhaps it would be 
better for a junior officer at head-quarters of the 
district who has selected the Judicial branch to 
be appointed a Subordinate Judge and try a 
certain number of contested civil suits "and 
appeals from the Munsifs. 

10369 (67). Do you recommend any system 
for encouraging the higher study of law 
analogous to the rules for the encouragement 
of the study of Oriental languages ?—No. 

_ 10370 (68). Is any differentiation desirable 
in the system of training after appointment 
in India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are “ Natives of India ” and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?~I do not 
recommend any differentiation. 

■ .1^^)- If you have recommended the 

mtroduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for Natives of India,” whether in lieu 
of, or ppplementary to, the system of recruit¬ 
ment in England, please state what system of 
training you recommend for such officers ? —I do 
not recommend any system of reoruitment except 
Dy open competition. ^ 

10372-73 (70). Is any differentiation neces¬ 
sary in regard to the probation and training of 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are 
Natives of India as between persons of 
unmixed Indian descent, of mixed European and 

dLteTt?^Nr*’ European 
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10374 (72). The present theory underlying 
the oonditioDS of service in the Indian Civil 
Service is that—(a) the members of the service 
should have sufficient training in subordinate or 
inferior appointments before they are called 
upon to discharge the duties of higher ones; 
and \b) that they should throughout the whole 
period of their service have sufficient salaries 
and sufficiently responsible duties. To secure 
these objects the number of posts, called techni¬ 
cally “ superior posts,” carrying a salary of 
over Rs. 1,000 per mensem, is ascertained, and it 
is endeavoured to recruit only sufficient officers 
to make it probable that each officer will find 
himself officiating with practical permanency in 
at least the lowest of those appointments after 
the completion of eight years’ service. Do you 
accept this system ? If so, do you consider 
that the period of eight years is suitable, or do 
you recommend any change? What alteration 
(if any) would be necessary if the age of recruit¬ 
ment were lowered?—I agree to the principle. 
The period of eight years is quite suitable 
on the understanding that no officer should 
be denied acting or permanent promotion 
due to vacancies on account of this rule. 
No alteration is necessary if the age-limit is 
reduced. 

10375 (731. It is also part of the existing 
system that officers of over two but under eight 
years’ completed service should fill with practical 
permanency in the ordinary course of promotion 
charges of minor responsibility, called techni¬ 
cally “ inferior posts,” and should be drawing 
pay at rates above that of the lowest grade, but 
not exceeding Hf. 1,000 per mensem. Do you 
accept this as a suitable arrangement ? If not, 
what alteration would you suggest, and for what 
reasons ?—I do not know that this is part of the 
existing system. In my case, after five years’ 
service I have continued without interruption in 
the superior posts. I do not consider any hard- 
and-fast rule on the subject can be laid down. 
The acting promotions must depend on the 
state of the cadre and be governed by the 
Civil Service Regulations alone. I submit 
that no rule should be laid down on the 
subject. 

10376 (80). Does the allowance of 39 per 
cent, on the number of superior posts give the 
right number of junior officers for the work of the 
administration of your province ? If uot, please 
state what excess or deficiency in your opinion 
exists, giving your reasons in detail?—I submit 
that more junior officers of the rank of Joint 
Magistrates are necessary. We ought to have 
at least 20 in each grade. 

10377 (87). Are you satisfied that, under 
the existing system of promotion, the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions 
to make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
of selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers?— 

I think that the appointments as Heads of 
Departments in the Secretariat of the Local 
Governments and in the Government of India 
are practically closed to Indians. I submit some 
of us might be given a chance. Regarding 
compulsory retirement, the present system by 
which the inefficient officers are reduced to 


the grade of Joint Magistrates and then allowed 
to retire as soon as they earn fulL pension is 
quite fair aud equitable. I can suggest no 
alteration. 

10378 (88). To what extent are the func¬ 
tions of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of the Indian Civil Service differen¬ 
tiated? Is any change desirable and, if so, in 
what directions ?—The functions are combined 
in the so-called Executive officers. If there is 
no financial objection, I submit that better 
administration will result if the functions are 
separated. 

10379 (90). Please see the two statements 
contained in Appendix VIII to these questions 
showing the various rates of pay drawn by 
officers holding posts in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre and the grading of each class of post for 
the different provinces, and say whether they 
are correct for your province ?—Correct, except 
that there should be three Under-Secretaries to 
Government instead of two. 

10380 (92). Are the present rates of pay 
and grading suitable? If not, what alterations 
do you recommend ?—No. The distinction in 
emoluments between the J udioial and Executive 
branches is too invidious and unnecessary. 1 
beg to suggest the following scales of pay for 
Bengal*.— 




Rs. 

Assistant Magistrates, 3rd grade 

500 

Ditto, 

2nd „ ... 

650 

Ditto, 

1st „ ... 

600 

Twenty Joint 

Magistrates, 2nd 


grade ... 

• • • • • 1 

800 

Twenty Joint 

Magistrates, Ist 


grade ... 

... 

1,0C0 

Fourteen Magistrate-Collectors, 


Thirteen Magistrate-Collectors, 
2Dd grade 

Twelve Magistrate-Collectors, 1st 
grade ... 

Five Commissioners... 

Thirteen Judges, 3rd grade 


Twelve 
Five 


do., 

do., 


Vnd 

Isc 


1.500 
2,000 

2.500 
3,000 
2,000 
2,500 
3,000 


10381 (93). If any dissatisfaction is felt, 
does it relate to the pay or grading of 
the higher or lower posts, or to both ?—To 
both. 

10382 (94). Do you consider it desirable 
that there should be uniformity of payment for 
similar kinds of work in all the provinces, and 
does any dissatisfaction on this score exist in 
your province, and if so, wW?—I think the 
scale of pay for similar posts should be the same 
in all provinces. 

10383 (95). Do you consider that the ex¬ 
change compensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what oonditious? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?—i should like to see it 
abolished, for it makes an invidious distinction 
between Indians aud others, although practically 
all Indians in the service have to keep their 
families and educate their children in Europe 
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and many “others” who draw exchange com¬ 
pensation allowance do not do so. U he exclusion 
of Indians has been an unmerited slight and 
one of our greatest grievances. If possible, 
the exchange compensation allowance should be 
abolished for all officers now in service as well as 
for future entrants. The necessary consequence 
of such abolition should be an increase of 
salary equivalent to at least four pence in 
the rupee. 

10384 (96). If abolition is recommended 
with compensation in the form of increased 
salaries, what is your opinion regarding the grant 
of a similar increase of salary to those members of 
the service who now draw no excbauge com¬ 
pensation allowance ?—This increase should be 
given to all members of the service without 
distinction of race or creed. 

1038o (97). How does the system of act¬ 
ing allowances work in the case of officers 
selected to officiate in appointments involving 
increased responsibility? Is it productive of any 
inconvenience and have you any suggestion to 
make on the subject ?—The existing system of 
acting allowances is quite sound and produces no 
inconvenience or dissatisfaction. 

10386 (98). How is the system of officiat¬ 
ing grade promotions, where there is no change 
of duties, actually worked ? Is the system con¬ 
venient in the interests both of the Q-overnraent 
and of the officers of the service ? Have you 
any recommendations to make for its altera¬ 
tion ?—The existing system of officiating grade 
promotions is quite just and equitable and 
appears to be in the best interests of Govern¬ 
ment and the officers, 

10387 (99). What is your opinion rfegard- 
ing the substitution for the existing graded 
system of promotion of a time-scale of salary ? 
If you are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the service or 
not ?—I do not consider that a time-scale of 
salary at any period of the service is at all 
necessary. 

10388 (100). As an alternative do you 
recommend a system by which each main class 
tf appointment would have a separate time- 
scale?—No. 

10389—(101). What is your experience of the 
practical working of time-scales of pay in other 
Indian services ?—I have no experience of 
time-scale of salary except among ministerial 
officers, and their case does not compare with 
oars. 

10390-1- (102). If you recommend any sys¬ 
tem tf time-scale of pay, please describe it, and 
state what conditions should be laid down in 
regard to the grant of increments, promotion to 
superior grades, charge allowances, and other 
matters of importance ? How do you propose to 
apply such time-scale in provinces where the 
scale of pay of the Judicial and Executive 
branches of the service is different P—I am not in 
favour of a time-soale. 

10392 (104). Turning now to the case of 
the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
iafary approximately at the rate of two-thirds 
of the pay drawn in the same posts by members 
of the ludiau Civil Service ? If not, what rate 


do you sugMst for the various grades of the^ 
service P—I have advocated before the abolition 
of the Statutory Civilians and of listed^ 
posts. 

10393 (107). Is all the leave on full pay- 
due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the- 
Indian Civil Service, and if not, what are the 
reasons? Is the amount which ban be earned in 
your opinion suitable ? If not, what alternative 
arrangement do you suggest ?—I do not think 
so. In my ease dunDg 19 years of service I 
have taken less than six months’ leave on full 
pay. 'J'he reasons in my case were, that I 
generally kept excellent health and I did not 
care for the transfer which was deemed to be 
a necessary consequence of leave. Besides in 
the earlier years of my service, suoh leave was 
often refused. I think the amount earned should 
never be allowed to lapse. If a lapse be deemed 
essentially necessary, I should *say that it 
ought to be accumulated up to fi»e months at 
least before any lapse. 

10894 (108). Is all the furlough due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian 
Civil Service? Is it necessary to allow for aa 
much furlough as is permissible by the present 
rules? If not, what obange do you suggest ?— 
Not in every case. I cannot judge. In case of 
some European officers all the furlough allowance 
under the existing rules appears to be necessary. 

10396 (109). Do you consider that the rates 
of furlough allowance are suitable? If not, 
what changes do you recommend ?—I suggest no- 
change. Please see my answer to question (111 > 
below. 

10396 (110). Do you recommend any change- 
in the oonoessiou, granted in 1893, under 
which leave allowances expressed in rupees, other 
than privilege leave allowances, issued at the 
Home Treasury, or in a Colony with a gold 
standard of currency, are issued in sterling at the 

P rivilege rate of exchange of U. 6d. the rupee P 
f so, what obange P—This concession should 
continue unless my proposal in answer to question 
(95), of an increase of 4 pence in the rupee of the 
salary is adopted, in which case this concession is- 
unnecessary. 

10397 (111). Do you consider that the maxi¬ 
mum and minimum limits of leave allowanoes- 
at present fixed are suitable? Do you recom¬ 
mend any change in the alternative rates fixed 
in sterling and in rupees, and if so, what 
change?—The maximum allowance should be 
increased from i1,000 to £1,250. The minimum, 
and maximum allowances drawable in India 
should be the same as in England, namely. 
Its. 7,500 and Rs. 18,750. 

10398 (112). Have you any recommenda¬ 
tion to make in regard to special lea,ve, extraordi¬ 
nary leave without allowanoes, and other forms of 
leave ? Do you consider that the present condi¬ 
tions governing these kinds of leave and the 
leave allowanoes admissible are suitable?—No. 
Yes. 

10399 (113). Generally speaking, do any of 
the present leave rules applicable to the Indian 
Civil Service cause inconvenience to the- 
Administration, and if so what, and what remedy 
do you suggest?—No. 

10400 (114). In pai’ticular, are they a con¬ 
tributory cause of excessive transfers of offioera 
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-of the Indian Civil Service, and if so, how can 
this difficulty be met ? —No. 

10401 (115). Do any of the present leave 
Tules press hardly in any way on officers of the 
Indian Civil Service themselves and, if 
so, in what respects? What is, in your 
opinion, the appropriate remedy ? —No, except 
as stated in paragraph 2 of answer to 
question (lU). 

10402 (116), Do the present leave rules 
applicable to Statutory Civilians, or to officers of 
the Provincial Civil Services employed in listed 
posts cause any inconvenience to the Administra¬ 
tion, or press hardly on the officers themselves, 
and in what respects? In particular, do you 
consider that separate sets of rules for such 
-officers and for officers of the Indian Civil Service 
are desirable P—I have before recommended the 
abolition of the Statutory Civilians and listed 
posts. 

10403 (118). Is the present system of equal 
annuities to all members of the Indian Civil 
Service generally accepted as satisfactory by 
the Government and by the members of the 
Indian Civil Service?—No. The pension ought 
to be increased after every year’s active service 
after full pension has been earned. Please see 
answer to question (120). 

10404 (119). Would a non-contributory 
system of superannuation pensions, varying in 
amount with the amount of salary drawn at the 
time of retirement, be preferable in the interests 
either of the Government or of the members 
of the Indian Civil Service?—A non-con¬ 
tributory system of superannuation pensions 
would be very acceptable, if the minimum 
■service and minimum pension be the same as 
now. 

10405 (120). Assuming the maintenance of 
the annuity system, do you suggest any modi¬ 
fications in its detailed working, and, if so, what, 
and for what reasons ?—In my humble opinion 
an officer of the Indian Civil Service should be 
allowed to retire on a pension of £1,000 a year 
after completing 21 years’ active service, whether 
he had taken 21 years or .25 years or any inter¬ 
mediate period to do so. After 21 years’ active 
service the contribution should cease. For every 
additional year of active service he should be 
allowed an additional pension of £25 a year, 
provided that the maximum pension allowable to 
any officer should be £ 1,250. This would 
retain the Civilians longer in the country and 
not deprive the country of their mature 
judgments and the aooumulated knowledge of 
many years. 

10406 (121). In particular, what is your 
opinion of the arrangement by which members 
of the Indian Civil Service, who are appointed 
Judges of High Courts, obtain special pensions of 
£ 1,200 a year after llj years’ actual services as 
^Judges? Do you recommend any change 
in the present conditions ?—I do not see any 
reason why the Judges of the High Court 
should have preferential treatment, and I 
submit they should be subject to the same 
rules as other members of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

10407 (122). Do you consider that a similar 
system should be applied to the cases of high 
Executive officers, and if so, to which ? Please 


state the amount of pension and the condi¬ 
tions which you recommend as suitable ?—No. I 
think all members of the Indian Civil Service 
should have the same pension irrespective of the 
appointments they may have held, subject only 
to the increment described in my answer to 
question (118). 

10408 (123). Assuming the substitution of 
a non-contributory system of superannuation 
pensions varying in amount with the amount of 
salary drawn at the time of retirement, please 
describe the system that you recommend?—I 
submit that the rule about non-contributory 
system of superannuation pensions should be 
worked as follows:— 

After 21 years’ active service—pension of half 
the average salary of past three years, subject to 
a minimum of £1,000 or Rs. 15,000. 

b'or each year of additional active service, an 
increment of £25 over £1,000, 

10409 (124). Do you recommend the intro¬ 
duction of a system of reduced pensions for such 
officers as may be found to be inefficient, but 
whom it would be difficult to retire without some 
provision for their subsistence ? If so, what do 
you suggest ?—I do not think any member of 
the Indian Civil Service should be made to retire 
before 21 years. Surely some kind of appoint¬ 
ment in either a superior or an . inferior post 
could be found suitable to an officer of this 
service, however inefficient he may be, when he 
has once proved his merit in the open competi¬ 
tion and had the training the service requires. 
For accidental incapacitation, the existing rules 
of retirement and pension are ample and 
suitable. 

10410 (125). Do you consider the existing 
pension rules suitable in the interests both of the 
Government and of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service? In particular, what is your 
opinion of the present rules regulating voluntary 
and compulsory retirement ?—No. An officer 
should be allowed to retire after 21 years’ active 
service irrespective of the actual time he has 
taken to render that service; 

10411 (129), Do you accept as satisfactory 
the regulations of the Indian Family Pension 
Fund, or have you any suggestions to make 
either for their abolition or for their alteration? 
Have you any proposals to make in regard to the 
present methods of working such regulations P—I 
do not know these Regulations. ■ 

10412 (130). In particular, do you approve 
of the exclusion from their benefits of “ Natives 
of India,” who are members of the Indian Civil 
Service? If not, under what conditions would 
you admit them, having regard to the rngin 
differences between their social conditions and 
those of the European members on which the 
present system is based ?—No. It is one of our 
standing grievances. Whatever may have been 
the difference between the social conditions of 
the Indians and other members of the Service 
when this invidious distinction was devised, I 
submit that there is little or none at present. 
The argument against our joining the Family 
Pension Fund was, I am told, that a Hindu or a 
Muhammadan could marry more than one wife. 
But the exclusion applies equally well to 
Christians, Parsis and Brahmos who are pre¬ 
cluded by their religion from marrying more than 
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one wife. Nor have I heard of any Indian 
member of the Service of any religious persuasion 
who has more than one wife. Even if such a 
case ever occurs, it would not be difiScult to meet 
it, for the pensiou could be made allowable to the 
senior wife alone. 

10413 (131). Do you recommend that snoh" 
admission should be optional or compulsory ?— 
Compulsory. 

10414 (132). If you do not approve their 
admission to the Indian Civil Service Family 
Pension Fund, do you recommend the formation 
of a separate Family Pension Fund ?—No. 
This will make the distinction wider and the 
dissatisfaction more acute. 

10415. (136) Are you satisfied with the 
existing organisation of the Indian Civil Service? 
If not, please state what alternative organisation 
you consider desirable and explain fully your 
views, making any suggestions that appear to 
you suitable ?—'J'he organisation is and has always 
been perfectly satisfactory. I consider no altera¬ 
tion desirable. 

Written unmers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

lO'llO (1). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration P— 
Quite suitable. 

10417 (6). What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of recruit¬ 
ment, which method has proved the moat satisfac¬ 
tory, and what changes, if any, in the present 
system of recruitment do you recommend ? For 
direct recruitment do you recommend (a) open 
competition, (b) nomination, (r) combined nomina¬ 
tion and examination, or (d) some other method ? 
Please describe fully the system that you recom¬ 
mend?—In my opinion candidates selected by 
open competition were the best, I recommend 
that at least one-third of the appointments in the 
Executive branch be selected from the Subordinate 
Civil Service, and two-thirds appointed by open 
competition. For the Judicial branch, I reoom- 
•mend open competition among pleaders, vakils, 
advocates and barristers. 

10418 (7). To what extent are non-residents 
of the province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that only residents of 
the province should ordinarily be recruited?—I 
consider that so far as Bengal is concerned, there 
is no dearth of suitable local candidates and only 
local candidates should be appointed. 

10419 (8). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object?—I think so. I consider it not necessary, 
efficiency being the only test for administrative 
appointments, as in the case of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

10420 (9). What is the system of training 
and probation ado])ted for officers' of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ? Do you consider it satis¬ 
factory, and if not, what alterations do you 
recommend ?—For the executive service, the 


training and probation is similar to the training 
of the members of the Indian Civil Service, 
I consider this to be satisfactory. I do not 
think^ that there is ^ any training at present for 
the judicial service. I recommend a special 
departmental examination in the Laws of Proce¬ 
dure, in High Court Rules and Orders and 
Accounts. 

10421 ( 10 ). Is the existing system of depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable, and if not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—Quite suitable. 
I suggest no alteration. 

10422 (11). Do you consider that any change 
should be made in the classes of offices and 
appointments at present included in your Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ?—No, 

10423 (18). To what extent are the func¬ 
tions of the officers of the executive and judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service 
differentiated ? Is any change desirable, and if 
so. in what direction ?—The so-called executive 
officers have to exercise both executive and 
judicial functions, 1 admit that better adminis¬ 
tration will result if these functions are separated. 

10424 (19), Are you satisfied with the exist¬ 
ing arrangements by which certain posts, ordi¬ 
narily filled by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, are listed as open to officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service of proved merit and ability, 
and is the system followed in making appoint¬ 
ments to these posts suitable? If not, 
what alterations do you suggest?—No. I 
recommend the abolition of the listed posts 
altogether. 

10425 (20). Are you satisfied with the 
system by which most of the inferior listed posts 
are merged in the Provincial Civil Service? If 
not, what change would you suggest?—No. An 
officer selected to be an Assistant Magistrate or a 
Joint Magistrate would much rather prefer to be 
called as such, although on inferior pay. 

10426 ( 21 ). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ” ? If 
not, what would you suggest ?— Yes. I suggest 
no alteration. 

10427 (22). Do you accept as suitable the 
pnnciple recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, 
that the conditions of the Provincial Civil 
Services as regards salary should be adjusted by 
a consideration of the terms necessary to secure 
locally the desired qualifications in the officers 
appointed?—The principle is quite sound and 
1 accept it. 

10428 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired quali¬ 
fications in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend?—No. I suggest 
the following grades for both Executive and 
J udicial branches:— 


First grade 


Rs. 

... 1,000 

Second „ 

... 

900 

Third „ 


800 

Fourth „ 


700 

Fifth „ 


600 

Sixth „ 

• • • 

500 

Seventh „ 

• • * 

400 

Eighth „ 

e • • 

300 

Probationers 

» ■ ? 

150 
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I would also abolish the designations of Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges and Muusifs and call them all 
Deputy Judges. 

10429 (26). Are you satisfied with the present 
system under which officiating promotions are 
not made in the Provincial Civil Service? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—No. 
I would recommend that acting grade promo¬ 
tions should be allowed as in the case of the, 
Indian Police Service. 

10430 (26). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution of a time-scale of salary for 
the existing graded system of promotion P If 
you are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the service, or 
not ?—I recommend no time-scale of salary. 

10431 (30). Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which oflloers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you 
suggest for the various appointments ?—I do not 
at all approve of the listed posts. 

10432 (33). Is all the furlough due to them 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as 
much furlough as is permissible by the present 
rules ? If not, what change do you suggest ?— 
No. It is necessary. I suggest no alteration. 

10483 (34). Do you consider that the rates 
of furlough allowances are suitable? If not, 
what changes do you recommend ?—Yes. I 
recommend no change. 

10434 (35). Do you consider that the maxi¬ 
mum and minimum limits of leave allowances 
at present fixed are suitable?-—Yes. 

10436 (36). Have you any recommendations 
to make in regard to special leave, extraordinary 
leave without allowances, and other forms of 
leave ? Do you consider that the present condi¬ 
tions governing these kinds ot leave, and the 
leave allowances admissible, are suitable ?—No. 

10436 (37). Generally speaking, do any of 
the present leave rules applicable to the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service cause inconvenience to the 
Administration, and, if so, what; and what 
remedy do you suggest?—No. 


10437 (38). In particular, are they a con¬ 
tributory cause of excessive transfers of officers, 
and, if so, how can this difficulty be met ?—No. 

10438 (39). Do any of the present leave 
rules press hardly in any way on officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, aud, if so, in what 
respects? What is in your opinion the appropriate 
remedy? In particular, do you regard the exist¬ 
ing differences between the leave rules for the 
European and Indian Services as suitable ?—No. 

10439 (40). ^ Is the present system of super¬ 
annuation pensions satisfactory in the interests 
both of the Governraeut and the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service?—Yes 

10440 (41). Have you any suggestions to 
make in favour of any modifications in its 
detailed working, and, if so, what, and for what 
reasons ?—No, 

10441 (42). Do you approve of the grant 
of reduced pensions for such officers as may be 
found to be inefficient but whom it may be 
difficult to retire without some provision for their 
subsistence ? If so, what do you suggest?—No, 

10442 (43). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Prpvinoial Civil Service holding listed posts ? If 
not, what do you suggest ?—I propose abolition 
of the listed posts. 

10443 (44). Do you consider that the existing 
rules governing the voluntary and compulsory 
retirement of members of the Provincial Civil 
Service are satisfactory? If not, wbat changes 
do you recommend P—Yes. I recommend no 
change. 

10444 (45). To what extent do members of 
the Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the benefit 
of their families to the Government General 
Provident Fund, or to other official or officially 
recogniaed funds? Are any further facilities 
required, and what arrangements of this kind do 
you consider^ to be necessary P—I consider that 
the contribution should be made compulsory. 

10445 (46). Are you satisfied with’ the 
existing organization of the Provincial Civil 
Service ? If not, please state what alternative 
organization you consider desirable, and explain 
fully your views, making any suggestions that 
appear to you to be suitable P—Yes. 


Mr. Kiran Chandra De, called and examined. 


10446. (Chairman^ What is your caste ?•— 
I am a Kayastha. 

10447. You are a member of the Indian 
Civil Service ?—I am. 

10448. You are a Magistrate-Collector (2nd 
grade), Eangpur ?—Yes. 

10449. How many years have you been in 
the service ?—Going on for twenty years now. 

10450. Can you tell me briefly what course 
you took in your early days after passing your 
examination ?—I went to Cambridge. 

10451. Did you go straight from India to 
pass your preliminary examination, or did you 
spend some time in Kngland first?—I went 
from India and was two years in England before 
I went up for my open competition, and then 
after I got through I went to Cambridge, where 
I had an Exhibition in St. John’s College, and 
I stayed there until the final, and then came 
out. 


10452. How old were you when you passed 
the open preliminary examination?—Just over 
twenty-one. 

10453. How old were you when you took 
your degree ?—I took my degree in Calcutta at 
the age of 19. 

10454- How many years did you remain 
in England after passing your competitive 
examination ?—A year and three months. Our 
probation was a year, and I think there was three 
months’ delay, 

10455. Then you came out here and took 
your degree?—No, I took my degree in India 
before I went to England. 

10456. You are in favour of a system of 
simultaneous examinations ?—Yes. 

10457. Do you desire to see the maintenance 
of a minimum proportion of Europeans in the 
Indian Civil Service?—It will be maintained in 
any case even with a simultaneous examination. 
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10458. You are positive of that?—For 
he next one hundred years I am absolutely 
positive that it will be, unless of course the 
ntelleot of England deteriorates for any reason 
and English boys cannot compete with Indian 
boys. 

10469. That is a prediction on your part?— 
It is based on my consideration of the Indian 
boys of to-day and the system of Indian 
education, and the English boys of tb-day and 
the system of English education. 

10460. You oiinnot say it is impossible, but 
you say it is highly improbable?—I should say 
it is highly improbable, 

10461. But you cannot say it is impos¬ 
sible?—It is impossible for me to say that of 
course. 

10462. You would not suggest any means 
by which that contingency, remote though it be, 
could be avoided?—I do not oppose any such 
scheme if considered necessary. 

10463. You desire to see the age-limits 
reduced to 17 and 19 ?—I do. 

10464. And then you would like to see 
three or oven possibly a four years’ course at 
Oxford or Cambridge after the open competi¬ 
tion ?-Yes. 

10465. I notice that you particularly select 
Oxford or Cambridge ?—Yes, because those are 
residential Universities and ancient Universities 
having a tradition and a tone of their own. 

10466. You would confine it to those two P—- 
I would. I would not add any non-residential 
Universities like Edinburgh or London. 

10467. What would be your objection 
to those being added as well as the other 
large and increasingly important provincial 
Universities in England?—For two reasons. 
First of all Oxford and Cambridge are residential 
Universities, and secondly they are ancient 
Universities having a tradition of their own which 
give a special tone to the youths. 

10468. There are other Universities that 
fulfil the first qualification, although you might 
not consider that they filled the second quali¬ 
fication ?—I have no objection to their being 
included. 

10469. With regard to the three or four 
years you have mentioned, that is a very much 
longer period than We have had put before us 
by most witnesses: why do you suggest so long 
a period?—To give them a thoroughly good 
education, because at the age of 19 a man’s 
education cannot be said to be completed. 

10470. Do you think there would be any 
danger during that long period of the candidate 
getting somewhat slack?—There was no such 
difijoulty experienced just before my year when 
men used to be two years and sometimes three 
in England on probation. There are several 
men in our service, two or three years senior to 
me, who have had three years’ probation, and I 
think they are all the better for it. 

10471. You are strongly of the opinion that 
the present one year is much too short ?—Much 
too short. 

10472. What sort of University course would 
you recommend during this period ?—I would 
recommend an Honours Degree, 

10473. In Law?—Law preferably, because 
whether a man comes out in the Executive 


or the Judicial a good knowledge of law is 
required. 

10474. What would you allow him during 
this period ?•—I have suggested £200 a year. 

10476. If at the end of the period of 
three years he failed, would you make any 
arrangement by which be should refund any 
money that had been advanced to him ?— 
No. I do not think that would be fair, because 
he enters by an open competition and is chosen 
by open competition. 

10476. So that you would risk the results 
of the three years’ probation on the strength of 
the open oompetition ?—Yes. 

10477. Under your scheme you would' 
abolish the listed posts ?—Naturally. There 
would be no need of listed posts if there is simul- 
tanerus examination out here and in England. 

10478 Do 5 'ou think that members of the 

Provincial Service would take the same view ?_I 

am thinking of the future. Of course the 
present members of the Provincial Civil Service 
will have some objection to it, and no doubt 
some provision will have to be made for their 
preferment and special treatment. 

10479. Why do you say the listed post 
system could not he continued conjointly with a 
simultaneous examination ? There is no practical 
obstacle in the way, is there, of giving promotions 
from the Provincial Civil Service and of having 
examinations in both countries for the Indian 
Civil Service ?—My experience of the selection 
for the listed posts has been that the best men have 
not been selected: the people who have been 
selected have not given satisfaction, or that amount 
of satisfaction which we expect. 

10480. You speak from your own ex¬ 
perience ?—Yes, from what I have seen during 
the 20 years of my service. 

10481. From what you have seen of occu¬ 
pants of the posts?—Yes. 

10482. They are not of the character you 
wodld like to see and that you think you would 
see under your scheme ?—Yes. 1 am opposed to 
selection altogether, as you will see from my 
evidence. Any system of selection at any time 
I think leads only to favouritism and in a great 
many oases to the appointment of the unworthy 
and the unfit. 

10483. Are you opposed to selection in the 
Provincial Service as well?—Yes. I have 
proposed an open oompetition for both branches 
of the Provincial Civil Service, without any 
nomination or selection. 

10484. In answer to question (21) you mentioa 
a certain number of subjects of examination, and 
you would have an aggregate of all those subjects. 
Would you insist upon the marks in certain 
subjects reaching a given standard?—When I 
entered into the service there was no aggregate, 
but subsequently an aggregate was prescribed and 
I thought that that was a good thing, because in 
the year I got in I took six subjects and 
received about half the marks of the man who 
came out top and who took 13 or 14 subjects. 

10485. 1 suppose there was a qualifying 

standard?—Yes. If I had known what the 
marks would he like I would have taken more 
Bu’ojects and tried to get more marks, but I think 
an aggregate would be better as it would prevent 
cramming. 
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10486. Too think that provided there is a 
qualifying standard the candidate might take 
up as many subjeots as he liked and get all the 
marks he can ?—No. I say he should not take 
more sahjeots than aggregate to a certain 
* number of marks, say up to 4,000. 

10487. You mean an aggregate of marks, 
not an aggregate of subjects P—That is so. 

l')488. In answer to question (64) you say 
that all ofBoers selecting the Judicial branch 
should be called upon to take a Law degree and 
be called to the Bar. Would that be before they 
entered the service ?—-It may be either before or 
after they have entered the service. 

10489. How long after would you say ?— 
Seeing that they will not be confirmed as a 
Judge before they qualify themselves in this 
way, they should do it as soon as they can. 

10490. With regard to pensions, you suggest 
bettor terms of pensions for greater length of 
service on the ground that Civilians would be 
retained longer in the country ?—Yes. 

10491. We have had a good deal of evidence 
to the effect that it would be undesirable 
to encourage officers to remain too long in the 
service. Apparently yon would rather favour 
the older men remaining in the country?—* 
There are two points of view. There is the 
personal point of vie w of the Civilian himself 
who wants to get out of the country the 
moment he gets his pension, and the point of 
view of the country which wants the best man 
for as long a time as possible. 

10492. You think the best men are the 
men of experience who should stay a little longer ? 
— Every inducement should be offered to them 
to stay longer. 

10493. You do not agree with the theory 
that when a man has reached the age for volun¬ 
tary retirement he is worked out and is not much 
more use to the service ?—No. 

10494, You rather think he is fully matured 
and would be of additional use to the service P— 
I thiuk so. 

10495. You recommend open competition 
for the Judicial branch of the Provincial Civil 
Service?—Yes, for both the Judicial and the 
Executive. 

10496. What age-limit would you fix for 
the examination P—1 think the present age- 
limits are 20 to 26. I have not thought over 
the matter, but I think those limits are good 
enough. 

16497. Do you think that an examination 
of that character would be likely to attract a 
good class of Vakil and Barrister?—Of course at 
that age one cannot say whether a man is a good 
class Vakil or Barrister, as be has only just 
entered into the profession and is barely making 
any income. 

10498. You think that a complete system 
of open competition is preferable to the suggestion 
made by so many witnesses that the system should 
be part competition and part nomination P—I 
would not have any nomination at all for the 
Indian Civil Service, which is the corps Jilite of 
the service in India. With regard to open 
competition, it has been doing perfectly well so 
long, and everybody is satisfied that it is the best 
way of getting m, and I think that is the best 
way of getting in in every other service. 


10499, But you do not base it merely on 
theory? From what yon said just now I 
understand you base it on your own experience, 
and you think there might be a very consider¬ 
able improvement in the Provincial Civil Service 
if your proposal was carried out?—Yes, my 
experience is to that effect, because in the old 
days, when I joined the service, in Bengal 
the Provincial Civil Service was recruited by 
open competition, and the men who got in in that 
way were decidedly better than the men we are 
getting now. 

10600. [Lord Ronaldshay.) You told the 
OhairioBn you did not think there was the 
smallest probability of the necessary number of 
Europeans in the service being reduced as the 
result of a system of simultaneous examination? 
—Of course they would be reduced. 

Io601. I mean the essential number. Do yon 
consider it essential that there should be a certain 
number of Europeans in the service ?—Yes. 

10601. Have you any idea in your mind 
ns to what that proportion should be ?—So far 
as Bengal is concerned I do not think the 
administration will suffer if the number is about 
half Europeans and half Indians. 

10603, At any rate, you think it is 
essential that half should be Europeans P—-Yes. 

10604. In your answer to question (21) you 
suggest that the marks for Sanskrit and Arabic 
should be put at 600 P—The same as Latin and 
Greek. 

10506. At the present time the marks 
for Sanskrit and Arabic are 800: do you 
want to reduce the number of marks?—Yes, 
because my examination will be held at an 
earlier age. If you compare these marks with 
the marks for examination held at that age, they 
would be about the same I think. 

10506. You suggest reducing the number 
of marks for Sanskrit and Arabic ?—Yes, for all 
the subjeots more or less. I reduce the standard 
considerably. 

10507. In answer to question (37) you say you 
do not think the system un^er which most of the 
inferior listed posts are merged in the Provincial 
Civil Service gives satisfaction, and you give as 
your reason that an officer ot the Provincial 
Civil Service selected for the post of an Assist, 
ant or a Joint Magistrate would much prefer to 
be called an Assistant or a Joint Magistrate, 
though on roduoed pay. What is he called 
now P—Deputy Magistrate. 

10608. Would bis grievance be met if the 
members of the Indian Civil Service who hold 
similar posts were also called Deputy Magis¬ 
trates P—The members of the Indian Civil 
Service would not like that. 

10509. But would the Provincial Civil 
Service man’s grievance be met if the members 
of the Indian Civil ^ervice who were doing 
similar work were also called Deputy Magis- 
trates ?—If there are no Assistant Magistrates 
or Joint Magistrates and they are all Deputy 
Magistrates, there would ha no difference, and 
he would be quite satisfied. 

1C510, It is really a question of the 
name P—The name carries something else. 
If a man is once an Assistant Magistrate he gets 
promoted to a Joint Magistrate and subsequently 
to a Distriot Magistrate. 
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10511. Men in the listed posts never 
can get that promotion P—They do get it, but 
the same man does not get it. At present 
these vacancies are added to the cadre of 
particular grades, and nobody knows which man 
in that particular grade is the holder of the 
listed post. 

I05i2. And that is not satisfactory from 
the point of view of members of the service ?— 
It is not satisfactory to anybody. 

10513. In answer to question (39) you say 
that the ofiBoers of the Provincial Civil Service 
selected to fill the listed posts are not on the 
average as efficient as members of the Indian 
Civil Service filling posts of similar responsibility. 
Is your conclusion based on experience P—Yes. 

10514. You have compared men whom you 
have personally known holding listed posts 
with men you have personally known holding 
similar posts but who are members of the Indian 
Civil Service P—Yes. 

10515. And the comparison has been 
unfavourable to the men who have held the listed 
posts P—That is so. 

10616. In what respect do they fall short, 
generally speaking P—In efiBeienoy altogether. 

10517. Do you mean that they do not 
perform, their duties so thoroughly P—And they 
are not held in the same respect; they do not 
csmmand the same influence. 

10518. In answer to question (95) you say 
you would like to see the difference in pay 
which arises out of what was known as the 
exchange compensation allowance abolished, and 
you say that practically all Indians in the service 
have to keep their families and educate their 
children in Europe. Do you mean to say that 
the Indians in the service must, as a result of 
being in the service, incur as much expenditure 
as a European does P —Yes, we must, because, 
holding the position we do, it is incumbent upon 
us to adopt the European method of living 
in toio, and we have got to do that. 

10519. If that is so, there would be no 
economy in manning the service by Natives of 
of India P—There will not be. 

10620. It will be quite as expensive as 
manning the service with Europeans P—Yfes. 

10521. You seem to be inconsistent in 
connection with one point, or it may be my fault 
in not understanding it. In answer to question 
(107) you say that you have taken less than six 
months’ leave on full pay, and one of the reasons 
why you have taken so little is that you did not 
care for the transfer which was deemed to be a 
necessary consequence of taking leave ; but then 
in answer to question (114), when you are asked 
if the leave rules are a contributory cause of ex¬ 
cessive transfer of officers, you say “ No. ” Surely 
the answer to question (107) clearly means that 
if you had taken leave on full pay, it would have 
necessitated transfer, and that being so, these leave 
rules apparently are a contributory cause.—The 
answer to question (114) is incorrect, I mean to a 
certain extent, that is to say, not the sole cause. 

10522. Then you very considerably modify 
your answer to question ,114) P —I do ; I did not 
notice it before. 

10623. With regard to the Provincial 
Civil Service, you say that you want 
it to be a special open examination, and 
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you told us when you joined the service a good 
portion of the vacancies were filled by open 
competition P—Yes. 

10524. As a matter of fact, between the 
years 1884 and 1904, I think 123 candidates 
got into the Provincial Civil Service through 
a competitive examination, and out of those 
123 I think there were six Muhammadans, two 
Eurasians, *ine Bihari, and the whole of the 
others were Bengali-Hindus. Are you a native 
of Bengal P—I am. 

19525, Then you would not object to the 
service being filled by Bengali-Hindus P—No. 

10526. Do not you think it is desirable 
on many grounds that in a country where 
there are so many communities, whose inter¬ 
ests in many oases are very divergent, those 
communities should have a certain share of 
representation in the service of the State P—I 
do not know of any considerations which 
necessitate sacrificing the efficiency of adminis¬ 
tration for the sake of pleasing a particular 
community. 

10527. It is not really a case of pleasing 
a particular nationality, is it P Are not there 
administrative grounds for having a certain 
proportion of Muhammadans in your service if 
you have a large M uhammadan population P—It 
is necessary, 1 admit, to have Muhammadan 
Deputy Magistrates in a district to assist us in 
administration, but the advance of education 
amongst this backward class is very great indeed 
in recent years. 

10528. But if no Muhammadans were 
successful in the competitive examination, how 
do you get over the difficulty P—-In the near 
future they will not bo unsuccessful. If the 
Dacca University scheme is to be adopted, I think 
the Muhammadans will come to the front and 
will beat the Bengali-Hindus. 

10529. That is your opinion, but you 
cannot prove it P—Even now they are getting in 
more and more. 

10530. Through competitive examination P^— 
In the University examinations. Education 
is spreading fast among them. 

10531. But you will not admit there might 
be that difficulty?—No. 

10532. (Sir Theodore 3/orison.) Have you 
been back to your own college in England 
recently p—I was there the year before last. 

10533. Do you think that the Indian now 
gets the same advantages out of residence in 
Cambridge that he did in your time P—I think 
so. 

10534. Did you speak to any Indian under¬ 
graduates at your college P—No. I spoke 
to the master and to my tbtor, and to the Dean 
and ether people, and I arranged to send my 
son there. They made some difficulties in the 
beginning, but they said that because he was my 
son they would take him. There was a great 
deal more difficulty about admitting my son than 
there was about admitting myself. 

10535. Did the master explain to you the 
origin of the difficulty, or did you speak on the 
general question with him P—Yes, I discussed it 
with him. 

10536, Did he think that the opportunities 
for the Indian undergraduate getting the 
best out of life at Cambridge were as good, now 
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as when you were there ?—I did not hear any¬ 
thing to the contrary. 

10f)37. You say in answer to question (95) 
that all Indians in the service have to keep their 
families and educate their children in Europe f 
—They have to, more or less. 

10538. Do you mean quite early as boys, 
or do you refer to a University euucation 1*— 
I have not sent my children when young, l will 
not seed them when they are too young. Other 
people have different opinions and have b6en 
sending their children young. 

10539. To English schools ?—Yes. 

10540. So that in that case the expenses 
are the same ?—Yes. 

10541. Is it general in Bengal to send 
boys at an early age to England ?—I do not 
know ; I am only thinking of members of my 
service. Some of them do not, and some of them 
do. Personally I do not believe in sending 
children too young. Other people have sent 
them early, and they have been educated at 
Clifton, and other public schools. 

10642. At thirteen or fourteen ?—No ; at 
six, seven, and even five years of age they have 
been sent to England. 

10543. Then the apprehension which we 
met in M adras about denationalisation is not felt 
to the same extent here ?—Not by some people. 
I feel it, and that is the reason I have not sent 
my sons 

10544. (Mr. Ohauhal.) Vv ith regard to your 
remarks about the Bengali-Hindus, can you 
tell me who are the people you call Bengali* 
Hindus ?—The Hindus of Bengal of course. 

10545. How many divisions or sub-divisions 
have they P—They are innumerable. It has 
taken up two or three volumes of Sir H. Risley’s 

Castes and Tribes of Bengal ” to describe them. 

10546. When you speak of Bengali- 
Hindus you do not mean that they are a 
community by themselves in the sense in which 
the Muhammadans are one community?— 
By no means. You may as well call the 
Protestants of England a separate community, 
or the Roman Catholics of Ireland a separate 
community. A Bengali-Hindu simply means 
the nation, the people of this Presidency who 
profess a particular religion. 

10547. And amongst these there are 
sub-divisions which are for all practical purposes 
^nite as separate from each other as the Hindu 
and the Muhammadan?—Yes. 

10548. With regard to the expense of 
living, I wish to know what the state of things 
is here. When the Civilian who has come 
through the English door has to spend a certain 
amount for his own living here, it is really 
expense incurred for his own self, but to an Indian 
the unit of e^ense is the family, and not the 
individual. The Indian practically has to support 
a large family at the same age at which the 
Englishman has only to support himself. Is not 
that so ?—That is so to a certain extent, but it 
scarcely applies to the members of the Indian 
Civil Service. The members of the Indian Civil 
Service who go to England practically out them¬ 
selves off from their families. I do not know 
any of my brother members who have to maintain 
a large family or distant relations or anything 
^ike that. 


10549. Do you mean to say that an Indian 
going from here at the age of twenty or twenty- 
one is not a married man?—<He is very often 
a married man. 

10550. And sometimes has a child 
children ? —Yes. 

10551. But the Englishman, when he comes 
out here at the age of 23 or '25, is not married ?— 
I have known a good many who have come out 
married. 

10552. Of coarse there would be some, 
but looking at the general characteristics of 
the two people what would you say?—Of 
the fourteen Indian members of the Service in 
Bengal now I think only three went to England 
married. • 

10563. You mean they have no ties of 
relationship or relatives or family who depend 
on the amount they receive ? —1 do not know 
of any out of those gentlemen. They may 
occasionally help a brother or nephew and that 
sort of thing, but they certainly do not main¬ 
tain a large family. 

10554. May I take it that the Indian who 
goes from Bengal is a Bengali-Hindu P—I am 
talking of Musiialmans also. 

10555. I am asking you with special refer¬ 
ence to the Bengali-Hindu who goes from 
here to England and returns. As arule.ishenot 
a member of a joint Hindu family P—I daresay 
is ; he generally lives separately. There may be 
a reported ruling, but I do not know. 

10665. I do not care what the ruling is, 
I only want to know what the practice is. 
Is he not a joint member of the family ; has 
he not got the same ties for their support and for 
meeting their wants ?-*I do not think so. 

10557. In question (39) you were asked 
whether the officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
selected to fill listed posts proved on the aver¬ 
age as efficient as members of the Indian 
Civil Service filling posts of similar responsibil¬ 
ity, and you say your answer to the question is in 
the negative. Is the negative answer due partly 
to the seleotion of the Provincial Civil Service men 
for listed posts being at a late stage of their 
lives P—Yes. Those of the Judicial branch are 
generally put on to the listed appointments 
very late. The men on the Executive side are 
appointed much earlier. 

10558. Have you had much experience of 
judicial work yourself?—I have been a Magis¬ 
trate for about twenty years, and i have been 
doing judicial criminal work, and I was a Judge 
for six weeks. 

10559. Have you been doing civil judicial 
work? —I was a Judge for six weeks, and that 
is not much experience. 

10560. Does that six weeks’ judicial civil 
work entitle you to give an opinion on the 
questions which you have answered here about 
the training of Judicial officers ? - No, that six 
weeks’ experience does not, hut the nineteen 
years’ service as a district officer does. 

10561. Nineteen years’ experience as a dis¬ 
trict officer in the Executive Department 
justifies you in saying that the J udicial officers 
do not want any irainiug ? In answer to one 
question you say there is no training required, 
and I want to know whether you have seen any 
work of Judicial officers from which you can 
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judge as to whether it was satisfactorily done or 
not, in order to be able to speak about the 
necessity or otherwise of a judicial training ?— 
My experience is based on what I have heard 
and what I have seen. 

10562. But what you have seen was only 
during those six weeks?—Yes, and the rest 
is what other people say. 

10563. In answer to question (88) you say, 
“The functions are combined in the so-called 
Executive officers. If there is no financial objec¬ 
tion, I submit that better administration will 
result if the functions are separated.” What do 
you mean exactly by “ financial objection ” P— 
If the Government can aHord it. 

10564. • That is to say, expenditure ?— 
Yes. 

10565. Do you think that any scheme you 
have in view for the separation of the two 
involves a large additional expenditure ?—No ; 
there was a scheme proposed bj' the Government 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam which struck me 
as a remarkably good and cheap scheme. 

10566. When was that ?—Just before the 
end of that Government. It was to have been 
in force in two of the districts I was told. 

10567. With regard to pensions, you said 
that the pension ought to be increased after so 
many j-ears’ active service, after full pension had 
been earned. What is your opinion about the 
sufficiency of the present amount of the pension, 
iJ 1,000 P—I propose to raise it to & 1,250. 

10568. As you have been to England you 
know the state of things very much better than I 
do. What is the amount of pension a gentleman 
who passed in the same year and was selected 
for the Home Service would get ?—I do not 
know. I do not think he contributes 4 per 
cent, of his salary towards his pension as I do. 

10569. If you deduct the contribution, 
what would the pension be P—About £ 400, 

I believe. 

10570. You think £600 has been contri¬ 
buted by the Service ?—Surely. It is supposed 
to be £ 500, but I think it is more. 

10571. What is this grievance about fami¬ 
ly pensions you mention ? —It is simply that 
I am not allowed to contribute towards the 
Family Pension Fund because of my nation¬ 
ality. 

10572. Why is that?—The rules of the 
fund I suppose. 

10573. What do you suggest, a separate 
fund ?—I do not want anything separate; I 
want to be allowed to contribute to that fund. 

10574. (Mr. Gokhale.) You have no fear 
personally that under a system of simultaneous 
examinations the Civil Service will be swamped 
by Indians P—I have not. 

10575. You have had a Gniversity educa¬ 
tion in India and have passed the Indian 
Civil Service Examination, and you express 
this opinion with your experience of both ?— 
Yes. 

10576. You are against laying down a 
minimum for Europeans, not because you do 
not want Europeans in the Service, but because 
you are against any unnecessary racial qualifica¬ 
tions being laid down ?—Yes; it is unnecessary 
to' do so. For the next lOO years there is no 
chance of the Service being swamped by Indians. 
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10677. And if it is unuecessary to lay down 
racial qualihcations you would not do it?— 
No: it will simply increase the racial feeling. 
There is no racial qualification now with the 
single examination in England. There is no 
limit to the number of Europeans or Indians, 
and therefore why should there be with the 
simultaneous examination ? That would he 
putting the brand of inferiority on the Indians 
who get in. 

10578. Supposing, as a bare po.ssibility, that 
the result of the simultaneous examination was 
that more Indians came into the Service than 
is thought desirable by the State, they would not 
come in all at once and the Service would not get 
swamped at once?—That is so. 

10579. Supposing that the bare possibility 
of which we have been speaking tends to become a 
fact, still a large number of Indians could not all 
get at once into the Service ?—They could not 
possibly. 

10580. The progress towards swamping 
would be gradual ?— Very gradual. 

10581. And if that is found to be a danger¬ 
ous thing the State oould take action?—The 
State could take action by abolishing examination 
altogether and going by selection. 

10582. Or by merely lowering the age, for 
instance?—Hundreds of means could be found 
like that, as, for instance, by requiring a Dniver- 
sity education or by lowering the ne'e. 

10583. It is not as though the danger of 
swamping would come suddenly on the State and 
that the State could not alter the arrangement 
without arousing serious discontent?—No. 

10584. In what year of your service did 
you first get a district ?—After four years* 
service. 

10585. And what posts have you held 
since?—Since then I have been Magistrate- 
Collector, then Judge, then Magistrate-Collector 
again, then Registrar of Co-operative Credit 
Societies in Eastern Bengal and Assam. I was. 
put on to special duty in regard to the fishery 
enquiries in Eastern Bengal and Assam, and thea 
I canie hack to Bengal and my Colleotorate again. 

10586. For how long were you Registrar 
of Co-operative Credit Societies ?—For five and a. 
half years. 

10587. As regards Registrarship of Co¬ 
operative Credit Societies was any work done- 
before your time there?—No, I was the first 
man to be appointed to this office. There were 
two or three societies existing in more or less a 
moribund condition, and I had to reorganise- 
the whole department from the beginning. 

10588. How many societies were there when, 
you left that office?—I cannot give you the 
exact figure, but nearly 500. 

10689. ^ It meant very considerable organi¬ 
sation during the time you were there?—Yes. 

10590. Have you ever worked in the Settle¬ 
ment Department?—I had my 8eUleme.nt 
training and then I applied for the Eastern. 
Bengal settlement; and although the Government 
acknowledged my fitness for the post, they oould 
not give ^ it to me because I was too seuior. I 
was drawing too high a pay for the Settlement to 
bear. 

10591, It could not b@ said you werO' 
not given the work because you were uttU 
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fit for it ?—No. 1. think I have letters from 
l)oth the Lieutenaut.Qovernor and from a 
member of the Board of Bevenue saying I was 
certainly fit. 

10692. Has your work been appreciated by 
Government in any capacity ?—Do you mean 
my ordinary district work? 

10593. Your ordinary or extraordinary work, 
or whatever it may be; has it received 
special acknowledgment from the Government 
on any occasion?—I do not remember, but I 
was twice specially mentioned by the Board of 
Eevenue in the Land Revenue Administration 
Report, and I was complimented several times 
on my work as Registrar of Co-operative Credit 
Societies. 

10594. As the Collector of your district 
you must have had a large Muhammadan 
population to deal with ?—In all my^ districts I 
think I bad nothing less than 70 per cent, of 
Muhammadans. 

10595. What were your relations generally 
with them ?—They were always very cordial. 

10596. Has there been any occasion when 
a complaint was made that you were a Hindu 
and that the Muhammadans did not get fair 
treatment from you ?—Never. 

10597. Was any objection or complaint 
of that kind ever made by anyone ?—I have not 
heard of any such thing. 

10598. Have you ever had to deal with any 
non-official European population in any of your 
districts ?—There was a large non-official popu¬ 
lation at Goalundo. 

10599, I am putting these questions to 
you because an opinion has been expressed that 
Hindu Collectors get into difficulties with the 
Muhammadan population and do not get on 
well with the non-official European popula¬ 
tion. Therefore I want to know whether you 
have hod any difficulties of that kind?—I have 
not, and 1 have not heard of any other Indian 
Collector having any difficulties in the Presidency 
of Bengal. 

10600. So far your promotion has been 
normal, has it not?—Yes, I have nothing to 
complain of. 

Iu601. There has been no occasion when 
you have had reason to complain that you have 
been passed over ?—No, 

10602. In reply to question (27), you say “In^ 
my humble opinion, yes.” Also “ Yes, though 
unfortunately many of the prize appoint¬ 
ments have been denied to them.” Will you 
please explain what you mean by that ?—I mean 
that Indian Civilians have been employed in the 
executive branch as well as the judicial branch; 
they have been Collectors and Judges and Legal 
Remembrancers and High Court Judges and 
Commissioners, and there has been also a member 
nf the Board of Revenue and a member of the 
Secretary of State’s Council. But none of the 
iigher appointments have beeu offered to any of 
the present Indian members in the Service, 

10603. Do you mean to suggest that Indians 
-as a class more or less are passed over in 
these appointments, or what is it you want 
to express f You say “ denied to' them,” and 
denied means that they should have been given 
to them but were not given?—We have not been 
g^iven a chance. I have' never been offered a 


Secretariat appointment or an appointment as 
head of a department. 

10604. Is that the complaint of all the Indian 
members of the Indian Civil Service ?—That is 
my complaint. I do not know about the others. 

10605, And you think it is not due to any 
fault on the part of the Indians ?— It is no t 
my fault. I think you cannot blame us until 
you give us a chance. 

10606. (Mr. Sly.) We have had a certain 
amount of evidence that the European members 
of the Indian Civil Service, when they come out 
to this country, come out as a rule in debt, or 
during the early years of their service incur debt. 
Can you tell us whether our Indian brother 
officers generally enter the Service in debt ?— 
Very often they are in debt, although I was not 
in debt myself. I know of some who have 
remained in debt for many years. 

10607. Owing to the expense of their educa¬ 
tion ?—Yes, 

10608. And the expense of their education 
is one of the main reasons why you recommend 
simultaneous examination, that is to say, to 
reduce the expense ?—Partly, and principally 
I might say. 

10609. I understand a large number of 
Indians go to England to pass the Bar examina¬ 
tion ?•—Yes. 

10610. And apparently not the same number 
go there lor the Indian Civil Service examina¬ 
tion ?—No. 

10611, Can you tell us why they go 
in such large numbers for the one and not 
for the other?—Going up for the Indian 
Civil Service requires a certain amount of edu¬ 
cation and ability. Those who do not possess 
it do not go up for it; those who do possess it 
go up for it and they have the Bar as a second 
string to their bow. 

10612. You think simultaneous examination 
would give a chance to a certain number of 
youths of ability who were unable to go to 
England?—Yes. 

10613. Is that the main reason why you 
want the simultaneous examination?—That is 
the only reason really, 

10614, In answer to question (12) you recom¬ 
mend the abolition of listed posts; have you 
considered what would be the effect of that 
on the morale of the Provincial Civil Service P 
You_ have a great knowledge of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service in connection with your 
duties, and I should like to know whether vou 
do not think that that would seriously harm that 
important branch ?-—There must be something 
done for the existing members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, but in ihe future, when simul¬ 
taneous examinations take place, an Indian 
youth who wants to enter Government Service 
will have a chance of entering for the simul¬ 
taneous examination. If he fails there he can 
go in for the open competition for the Provincial 
Civil Service, and getting through there he can¬ 
not say that he deserves the other post. 

10615. Although he shows great ability in 
the Provincial Civil Service ycu would still give 
him no chance of rising to superior posts?-— 
Not according to the rules, but if a man proves 
of exceptional ability he may be afterwards put 
into any post, according to the statute. 

7 M 
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10616. But you would have no listed posts ?— 
I would have no listed posts and no rules on the 
subject. 

10617. With regard to your reoommen-j 
dation for lowering the age-limits, when the 
age-limits were raised in 1891 one of the 
main reasons was that it was said to he much 
fairer to the Indians to have a higher age-limit, 
and it was mainly done in the interests of Indian 
candidates ?—That is so. 

10618. Do you think that going back to 
the lower age-limits would hum Indian can¬ 
didates now ?—It will to a certain extent, and 
that is one of the reasons why I say there would 
not be so many Indian candidates for the simul¬ 
taneous examination as might otherwise be 
expected. The lowering of the age is one of the 
safeguards for reducing the nuihber of Indian 
candidates ; but 1 did not recommend it for that 
purpose. I propose tlie lowering of the age in 
order to give them three years’ training after¬ 
wards. 

10619. Do not you think that would create 
a general feeling that you were giving a thing 
with one hand and taking it back with the 
other ?—No, for many years I think the age 
was 17 to 19. 

10620. Another objection, which applied 
more strictly to the English candidates was 
that the lowering of the age-limits was found 
to encourage cramming institutions at the expense 
of public schools, and, so far as we can see, 
perhaps the same results might be expected 
again if we went back to the early age-limits. 
Do you think that would be an important objec¬ 
tion ?—They still go to the cramming insti¬ 
tutions. 

10621. But only for a short period after 
getting through the University ?—They may go 
to the cramming institutions in the beginning 
but it will not hurt them much if they go to the 
University afterwards and take their degree. 

10622. That was one of the strong objec¬ 
tions to lowering the age-limits; have you 
considered that point at all?—No, I did not 
think of that at all. 

10623. In reply to question (81) you have 
given us certain proposals for the marks of the 
examination, and 1 notice you have deliberate¬ 
ly omitted the Indian vernaculars from your 
list?—Indian vernaculars never existed in the 
lists for the open competition. 

10624. You do not wish them included 
in the list at all ?—No. 

10625. You do not consider they are suit¬ 
able studies for a competitive examination ?—• 
I do not. 

10626. In reply to question (92) you have 
raised a certain amount of objection to the 
distinction in emoluments between the Judicial 
and the Executive branches ?—I cannot see why 
' there should be any distinction. 

10627. 1 suppose you know that it was 
introduced because service in the Judicial branch 
was unpopular and certain inducements had to 
be held out to officers ?—I know that. 

10628. Do you think, now that that position 
has disappeared, there is no need to main¬ 
tain this difference ?—"Yes. As far as 1 know 
this Presidency there are more demands for 
judicial work than for executive. 
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10629. Can you tell us why this change has 
occurred in the attitude of the Service towards 
these two branches ?—No. The .fudioial officers 
would be able to tell .,jou why probably. 
Personally I asked for the judic’al, but it was 
not given to me. 

10630. In reply to question (119) you have 
given your pension scheme; one objection to that 
has been already stated, and I want to state 
another. Do not you think that if your scheme 
of graduated pensions were iiitroduoed, a great 
block in promotion would be caused by the 
seniors staying on for che extra pension ?—Tt 
would be good for the country all the same. 

10631. In reply to question (124) you have 
dealt with the question of the retirement of in¬ 
efficient officers and you have expressed an 
opinion against any such system. In your own 
province of Bengal you must know of certain cases 
of what are ordinarily termed “ bad bargains.” 
I believe some offioers of the Indian Civil Service 
have not been promoted to the post of Collector 
and some have been degraded^to the position of 
Assistant Collector Do you or do you not consider 
it a good thing for the interesrs of the Service 
that suoh offioers should he kept on ? Do you not 
think that for the credit of the Service and ihe 
ood administration of the country it would have 
een much better to have retired those officers 
as inefficient men and paid them their pensions ?* 
—I am thinkirig of the credit of the .Service. If 
the power is given to any authority to retire a. 
man in the Indian Civil Service on a charge of 
inefficiency liae that, nobody in the Service will 
be safe, and the Service will lose both its prestige 
and its attraction. 

10632. But you kuow that in tlie discussion 
of the subject considerable safeguards have been, 
proposed; for instance, that the order of 
dismissal shall vest in the Secretary of State 
only P—Yes. 

10633. And that there should be a Com¬ 
mission of Enquiry composed of a small number 
of offioers ?—I have heard of them. 

10634. Do not jou think that with all those- 
safeguards it would be really better for the 
Service that some inefficient officers should, go ?— 
If sufficiently safeguarded, and the Service does 
not lose its prestige, I have no objection to* 
any scheme for the retirement of inefficient 
offioers. 

10635. With regard to this question of 
admitting Indians to the Family Pension Fund, 
you have stated one reason why you think it was 
denied to Indians, and that was the principle- 
of monogamy. There are other factors that 
have to be taken into oonsideration in that 
matter, such for instance as that the expec¬ 
tation of life of Indians and Europeans differs- 
considerably, the fact that in the majority of 
Indians there is no suoh thing as widow 
remariiage, the fact that the age of majority of.' 
the children in India is considerably different 
from what it is in England, and the important 
fact of the marriage age of girls and tnat they 
do usually marry in this country. Now all. 
these thiugs affect to a oonsiderable extent the 
ooutributions that should be paid to such a- 
Family Pension Fund?—I think they ought- 
to reduce tlie contribution payable by an. 
Indian. 
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10636. Some may reduce it and some may 
raise it, but there are a certain number of diffi- 
oulties in it, are there not ?—res. 

10687. But you think all those difficulties 
ought to be got over and that it would be much 
better to put the Indian members of the Service 
into the Family Pension Fund rather than to 
have regard to all these distinctions and have a 
separate Family Pension Fund of their own ?— 
They are too small a community to have a 
separate Pension fund. As I said just now, we 
are only 14 in Bengal 

10688. But if in consideration of these things 
an actuarial calculation showed they ought to 
pay either a less or a larger proportion of 
subscriptions than the European member pays, 
would that meet with the general approval of 
the Indiana ?—-I think so. 

10639. Provided that the different social 
conditions show that a different rate of contri¬ 
bution is necessary, that would not matter ?— 
I think that would meet the grievance of the 
Indian members of the Service. 

10640. You do not recommend anything with 
regard to the Family Pensions of the Provincial 
Civil Service; do you consider the General 
Provident Fund sufficient for that purpose ?— 
i was not asked any question upon that. 

10641. 1 think you were in question (45) ?— 
I said that the contributions should be made com- 
pulsory. 

10642. But are any further facilities 
required ? —If any further facilities i-re given they 
would be welcome. I did not think of the matter. 

10643. {Mr. Macdonald.) With reference to 
your suggestious about ag:e, if boys of 17 to 19 
have to pass this examination, does not that oome 
in very awkwardly if they are students at a 
Uuiversity?—They go to the Indian University 
at the age of 17. Instead of going to the 
University they will prepare for the examination. 

10644. And they would not go to the 
University at all?—They would not go to 
the Indian University at all; they would go to 
the English University. 

10645. And the same would hold good 
regarding the Englisli boy ? -Yes, I think the 
usual age is 18 there, 

10646. You really want your examiuatiou to 
be a school examination and uot a Lniversity 
examination ?—That is so 

10647. I see you do not make any provision 
in the probation time for other subjects than 
those that are of a school or Uuiversity character. 
If a successful candidate is receiving three 
years’ probation in England, do not you think 
it would be necessary to give him something 
that would interest him in Indian life and 
Indian conditions so far as to prepare him for 
the work he is to do here ?—I said that that 
could bo done during either the three years or in 
a fourth year if necessary. 

10648. Where would the fourth year be 
spent ?—Also in England. 

10649. You would spend the whole four 
years in England ?—Yes. 

10650. fio not you think it would be better 
to give him a part of his probationary period in 
India?—If it does not interfere with his train¬ 
ing, but I think it will interfere with his proper 
training. He must be in England. 


10651. You lay great stress on mere 
Bobolastio education. Do not you thiuk, if the 
probationary period is going to be long, that 
you should attend to something else than mere 
book subjects ? The law that you prescribe even 
is a book subject ?—Yes, I wanted them to take- 
the Law degree if they could. 

10652, To bring them out hero and get 
them tested in the Indian atmosphere to find 
out, as Mr. Str^mg suggested this morning,, 
whether they are going to be capable admin¬ 
istrators, in some way or other; have yon. 
thought of that side of tiie probation ?—No, I 
have not. 

10653. In reply to question (27) you say that 
the prize appointments are denied to the Indian 
members of the Givil Service. Is there a system, 
in Bengal of reporting upon officers by their 
superior officers ?—Yes. 

10654, How often are those reports made ?— 
There are several of them. 

10655. Have you a rule that they have 
to be made once a year ? —Yes, at least once 
a year, a Revenue Report and a General Report. 

10656, And the method is that an officer, 
superior to the group or the individual reported 
upon, makes the report ?—Yes. 

10657. And he in turn is reported upon by 
an officer superior to him P—Yes. 

10658. Where do these reports go to 
finally ?—I suppose to the Government. 

10659. Have you any reason for believing 
that those reports have any effect upon promo¬ 
tion ?—I have never been in the Secretariat and 
do uot know 'what happens there. 

10660. But you know that these reports 
are made?—-Reports go ; 1 send them myself. 

10661. You send reports regarding your 
subordinates ?—Yes. 

10862. Who may be Indian or may be 
Europeans ?—Yes, both Europeans and Indians. 

10663. (Mr. Madge.) Yon quite approve of 
the competitive system of examination ?—Yes. 

10664. Do you think it is an equally 
good test of both intellectual status and 
oharaoter ?—It is a test of certain ti-aita of 
character, not all. 

10665. But you draw a distinction your¬ 
self later on between qualities of intelieot and 
emotion. From that point of view, would 
you suggest any change at all in the competitive 
system with a view to a test of oharaoter?—I can 
think of no other test to take the place of com¬ 
petitive examination. 

10636. You have thought of the subject ? — 
Tes. 

10667. Do you think that a test of that 
kind applied to all races would produce the 
same type of administrator ?—1 thiuk so. 

10668. You approve of simultaneous exami¬ 
nations in India, and I should like to know 
from what point of view you approach that 
subject. Is it because you think it would allay 
a certain kind of reasonable dissatisfaction in 
this country, or do you think it would give us an 
equally good stamp of Oivil Servant?—It should 
certainly give an equally good stamp of Civil 
Servant. It is a question of time only. If you 
do not have the simultaneous examination, by the 
single examination in England in fifty years’ time 
more Indians will^getin;—Th 0 lnor&-th 8 -^fic^a- 
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tioual sysleiu of ludia iuiprovos and approaches 
that of' England, the more Indian students will 
get in. The simultaneous exaruination is simply 
«.ccelerating the same process. 

106ti9. You have said that they are all 
■the better for a long stay in England P—That 
is because our educ.ational institutions here are 
inferior to the educational institutions in England. 

10670. Do 3 'ou think that simultaneous 
examinations will raise the standard of education 
here ?—I hope so. In future it will, and then 
there will be less necessity for sending them to 
England. 

10671. Is it not a fact that education is 
lending itself more to examination-passes than to 
developing character ?—That is a different side 
again. The Dacca University is going to be a 
residential University on the model of Oambridge 
and Oxford. 

10672. That is in the womb of the future 
and you cannot judge from anything like that. 
It is your hope perhaps, but 1 am speaking of 
facts that have come within your personal know¬ 
ledge ?—In the course of the last twenty years 
there has been considerable improvement in the 
nature of the education in India. 

10673. And you do not think it has been 
directed more towards passing examinations than 
towards developing character ?•—I find it is less 
and less a cram and affords much more oppor¬ 
tunity for proper intellectual development. 

10674. You attach some importance to 
Indians going to England and stopping there for 
a time?— Tes. 

10675. An opinion has been given to the 
Commission that the later in life the man goes 
the better he develops a quality of observation 
which places him in a better position than if he 
went in the more impressionable years of his 
life. To which of these two opinions would you 
bold?—The former; that is to say, the later he 
goes the better for him. 

10676. You do not think it desirable that 
a minimum proportion of European Civilians 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
administration ?—I certainly think it is desirable, 
but it is unnecessary to fix a limit; there will be 
always a very large proportion of Europeans in 
the Civil Service. 

10677. In answer to question (24) you say 
that you do not consider a minimum proportion 
of European officers should be employed in the 
^her posts of the Civil admiaistration ?— 
T^^at I meant by that “ No ” is that I would 
not fix. any proportion. There cannot be a 
minimum proportion. 

10678. Would you leave it to the discre¬ 
tion of the responsible Government from time 
to time as to how many they should have ?— 
I would leave it to the result of the competitive 
examination. 

10679. But the competitive examination 
passes all those who pass successfully and come 
out to this country?—Up to now we have 
had no limit, and I do not think having a 
simultaneous examination in India will affect the 
question to such an extent that there need be 
a limit. 

10680. Do you think it desirable to main¬ 
tain a British tone in the administration ?— 
^Undoubtedly, I do. 


10681. Do you think that depends more upon 
a perfect machinery or upon the personality 
of the officers ?—Upon both. 

10682. Do you mean both equally?_ 

Possibly more to the personality of the officers. 

10683. With regard to your recommenda¬ 
tion of Cambridge or Oxford, do you know 
anything about the Scottish Universities that 
would lead you to exclude them? I could 
see the advantage of the tone and traditions of 
Oxford and Cambridge, but is there any reason 
why the Scottish Universities should not produce 
a type of character equal to any other in Great 
Britain ? I objected to the Scottish Universities 
because they were not residential. 

10684. That may be a serious objection, but 
is there nothing else about the Scottish Univer¬ 
sities which enables them to produce first-class 
men?—I admit they produce first-class men but I 
want the men to live in a residential University. 
I do not know Glasgow much, but I know 
Edinburgh pretty well, and there they live in 
boarding-houses witlioat any control whatever, and 
It is not good for probationers to live like that. 

10685. Do you mean the Indians who go 
there or the Scottish students ?--Both Indians 
and Scottish students. 

106»6. but there are Scottish students who 
come out from Edinburgh and fill very high posts 
in all the countries of the world, not only in Gov¬ 
ernment service, but in commercial employment 
and elsewhere ?~I admit that, and so 'they do 
from London and Calcutta Universitie.*, neither 
of which are residential. Eesidential Univer¬ 
sities have special advan ages of their own, and 
I wanted to secure those advantages for the pro¬ 
bationers of the Indian Civil Service. 

16687. [Mr. Abdur Rahim.) Have you had 
much experience of Muhammadan Deputy 
Collectors ?—Yes. 

10688.' Did you find them efficient officers 
as a class ?—1 was particularly fortunate with 
regard to the _ Mussalman officers with whom 
I have had dealings. With one exception only, 
they were very brilliant officers. 

10689. Would you introduce competitive 
examination for the Judicial Subordinate 
Service?—I would if I had my way. 

10690. Is that because the present condition 
of that Serv3ce is not satisfactory ?—I am not 
capable pf giving a competent opinion, but I 
think with a competitive examination better 
men will come in than can possibly come in by 
the nomination system. 

10691. You are not in a position to say 
that the men in the Provincial Service, the 

Judicial branch, are not efficient officers ?_I 

do not say that, and I have never said it. 1 said 
we would got even better men than we had'now. 

10692. You are proceeding upon theoretical 
grounds ?—Theoretical and analogical. 

10693. [Sir Murray Hanmkk.) I suppose 
your knowledge about educational matters is 
entirely confined to Bengal and England and you 
do not know anything about the educational con¬ 
ditions of Madras or Bombay ?—None. 

10694. When you say there is small chance of 
Indians getting in at this examination, in a very 
short time, in large numbers, you are really 
speaking from your experience of Bengal?-^ 
Entirely. 
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10695. If in Madrai you were told that 
there is every chance of Indians coming: in in 
large numbers, you would not De able to con¬ 
tradict that statement?—I should certainly 
accept that statement if it were made, and then 
I woidd modify my opinion accordingly. 

> 0696. I did not Lear what special appoint¬ 
ments they were that you said the Indian 
members of the Indian Civil Service had not 
been given a fair chance of. How many years’ 
service have you iiad ?—Twenty years’ service. 

10697. Speaking frnm the point of view of 
Madras, I do not know what special appoint¬ 
ments an officer of 19 or 20 years’ service would 
have an opportunity of getting.*^—Almost 
all the heads of departments here are junior 
to me. 

10698. The heads of what departments?— 
Excise, liegistration. Agriculture, Land Heoords, 
and so on. 

10699. Tour promotions are much faster 
in Bengal than with us ?—They always have 
been. 

10700. (Mr, Bompas.) A question was raised 
as to the meaning of Bengali-Hindus, with regard 
to the olassiflcation of those who had passed the 
examination. May I take it that all the 
Bengali-Hindus in the list were of the Brahman, 
Baidya or Kayastha caste ?— No, I am not certain 
about one or two eases. 

10701. They would not be drawn from all 
strata of the population ?—No. 

10702. I have had the figures put before 
me, and I find that there are five exceptions in 
115. Therefore they do not represent all strata 
of the Hindu population?—'No. 

10703. With regard to the reports of officers, 
is it not the case that any officer’s reputation 
with the Government depends on the report 
of a single officer who is superior to the officer 
reported upon, and that reports are made 
by the Collector, by the Judge, and by the 
Commissioner ?—-Yes. 

10704. With regard to the question of degra¬ 
ding inefficient officers, would it not be more 
satisfactory to their feelings if they left the 
Service, provided they received a pension 
equivalent to the pay they would receive if 
degraded ? They would be as well-off pecuniarily, 
and they would not have to serve under their 
juniors ?—If done under sufficient safeguards I 
have no objection to that. 

10705. At the present time the degrada¬ 
tions are done without any safeguards ?—That is 
true. 

10706. Are you in favour of examinations 
ure and simple as a method of recruitment 
oth for the Indian Civil Service and for the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

10707. Although that may not lead at 
present to the representation in the Service of the 
various classes of population ?—I think it does 
not. 

10708. You are in charge of Eangpur?— 
Yes. 

10709. And as Magistrate you have a large 
staff of subordinates under you ?—Yes. 

10710. Do you not think it any part of 
your duty to make an attempt to get represented 
on that staff the various classes of the popula¬ 
tion, that is to say, to get Muhammadans in 


our office, even though they may not alwaya 
e the most brilliant men, or would you be- 
content to have an entirely Hindu office if they 
were slightly superior in intellect?—I have found 
among Mussalman officers men of brilliant abili¬ 
ties, and I have found Hindu officers of very 
mediocre ability. I want only efficiency. 

10711, As District Magistrate you pay no 
attention to getting the different classes of the 
population of your district represented on your 
staff ?—As far as I can do so. If the rules 
require it I have to appoint him, whether I wish 
it or not. 

107J2. Apart from the orders .of Goverumeet 
you pay no attention to that ?—1 would not if 
I had my way. 

10713. This examination for admission to 
fhe ^Indian Civil Service was framed for the 
admission of Europeans originally: the age, 
subjects of examination, etc., were for the 
European sohool-boy ? - And Indians. 

10714. But they were originally framed 
for the English sohool-boy and the Indian is 
admitted to the examination ?—When the pre¬ 
sent rules were framed I think some consider¬ 
ation was paid to the needs of the Indian youth. 

10715. But broadly speaking it was an 
examination to select Europeans to come out 
to India for service ?—I cannot admit that. 
Europeans and Indians. 

10716. Would you say it is possible, apart 
from other considerations, that the raothod 
of selection for Englishmen and for Indians- 
for service _ in India might be different ?—I 
cannot admit that. 

10717. A priori you think it will be always 
the same ?—If that system of examination 
is the best for the Indian Civil Service, it is best 
for every other service. 

10718. You would recruit the high officers 
of a country always by an examination at the 
age of 19 ?—Wo have done so, so far. 

10719. Do you think that the young 
Indian Civilian coming out may be at a 
disadvantage as compared with the English, 
owing to his age. You were put in charge of a 
district after five years’ service when well under 
30, and you had under you a large staff of 
officers, many of them of the highest iutelleotual 
and educational attainments, and many of them 
of the same social rank, and possibly of higher 
caste,’ iniHindu society than your own.' Do you 
not think that an officer in that position might 
find it harder to exercise due control and disci¬ 
pline over men so much his superior in age and 
to his own rank and the caste of society than an 
English officer ?—No, I do not think so, no more 
than an English administrator in England will 
find it, or a German administrator in Germany 
finds it, difficult to administer bis own country. 

10720. _ (Mr, Mukherji.) You have said that 
the appointment* of Provincial Service men to 
listed posts has not been successful for two reasons; 
firstly, that men are appointed at too high an 
age, and secondly that they were not often the 
best selections. "Would you tell the Commission 
if it is owing to any fault per se in the Provincial 
Civil Service men or is it owing to tliose 
reasons that the appointments have failed ?— 
Certainly I do not find any fault with tha 
Provincial Service men. 
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10721. In answer to question (24) you have 
given two grades, at Rs. BOO and Hs. 1,000. Do. 
not you think there are too few men in the higher 
grades now ?—I do think so. 

10722. Has it been your experience that 
Deputy Magistrates in the Executive branch of 
the Provincial Service are as a rule over¬ 
worked or harder worked than they need be, 
and that a larger number of men are required 
and an increase in i;he cadre ?—Sometimes I feel 
so and at other times in some districts I do not 
feel so. In some districts the work is light and 
the number of officers large, and in others the 
work is heavy end the staff is small. 

10723. So that you think a redistribution 
of oflSoers might overcome the difficulty ?— 
It might or might not; it is for the Secretary to 
(Government to answer that question. 

10724. You have recommended officiating 
promotions; it has been said that they would 
lead to a lot of trouble in the Secretariat and 
Accountant-General’s office. Have you had any 
experience of that ? —N o, but I fancy that 
all that difficulty can be met by appointing a 
couple of clerks. 

10725. You are aware that men of the 
Provincial Civil Service do not get first-clas-s 
travelling allowances until they begin to draw 
more than Bs. 500, that is, until they are in the 
Rs. 600 grade. Do you not think they should 
be entitled to first-class travelling expenses 
irrespective of their pay ? Subdivisional officers 
get first class allowance now whatever their 
pay, do they not? — They ouglit to get it. 

10726. {Mr, Sen.) You say that the mem¬ 
bers of the Provincial Civil Service are, in your 
opinion, not as successful as District Judges and 
District Magistrates as Civilians. Does that 
remark apply particularly to executive officers or 
both judicial and executive?—It is of general 
application to both. 

10727. You have said }ou were Judge 
only for six weeks, therefore how can you 
form such an opinion about Judicial officers?— 
Py observing the holders of those posts during 
the last 20 years. 

10728. How many have you come in 
contact with?—About six Judges and three 
Magistrates. 

10729. Then in your opinion the Judges 
did not command as much influence as they 
should have done?—That is so. 

10730. Do you think that Indian members 
of the Civil Service command as much influence 
as the European members of the Civil Service ?— 
I should sny yes. 


10731. Do you mean to say that Indian 
Judges recruited from the Provincial Service 
are not as much respected as European 
members?—It depends a good deal upon the 
personality. There have been unfortunate oases 
in which they did not command the same respect. 

10732. (5f course you have not seen 
their work?—I have seen a good deal 
of their work, a good deal of their criminal 
work. The judgments in all sessions oases and 
criminal appeals and motions are sent to the 
Magistrate for perusal. 

10733. You have not seen their civil 
work ? —I have seen a good deal of their civil 
work too, civil work in which the Secretary of 
State was a party and in which I represented 
the plaintiff or the defendant. 

10734. In your opinion they did not come 
up to a proper standard?—In criminal work they 
did not. 

10735. In civil work ?—I am not com¬ 
petent to give any opinion, because whenever I 
differed I appealed. 

1(736. Why do you think in criminal 
work they are inferior ?—I cannot tell you the 
reason. 

10737. Is it because they are vested 
late in life with the powers of Sessions 
Judge? —Whether the reason is any personal 
disqualification or any defect in the training or 
delay in the appointment I cannot say, 

10738. Therefore, that is only your individual 
opinion after all ?—That is all. 

10739. You say you would also abo¬ 
lish the designations o! Subordinate Judge 
and Munsif and call them all Deputy Judges ?— 
Those designations are antiquated. 

10740. Do you think the expression 
Munsif is out of date and should be abo¬ 
lished?—Yes. In the interior the word Munsif 
carries with it some sense of the old Munsif 
who was a Rs. 30 man, the same sort of officer as 
the Daroga. 

10741. You say that Indian members of 
the Civil Service command as much influence 
as European members of the Civil Service, and 
also at the same time you say they are denied 
the prize appointments?—In the appoint¬ 
ments that have been given to them they have 
kept the same respect. 

10742. Why are prize appointments denied 
to them ?—That is for the Government to 
answer. I do not know what motive the Govern¬ 
ment had in denying us these appointments. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned to tomorrow at 10-30 a.m.) 
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Written umicsrs relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

10743 (1). What is )’our experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service ? Do you aooept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ?—I believe that the 
present system of open competition in Engiand 
and promotion from the Provincial Services iu 
India is in the main sound. It will be conceded 
that the character of the administration must 
and should remain English, and that, conse¬ 
quently, the more important posts should be filled 
by officers imbued with that charaoter. This 
qualification is, exceptional oases apart, to be 
looked for only in— (a) persons who have been 
educated in England and brought up in 
the atmosphere of life and thought in that 
country; or, though in a lesser degree, (6) 
persons who have acquired it in India through 
being trained under English officers in the 
English system of administration, that is to say, 
members of the Provincial Services, for the 
benefit of which, moreover, prospects of higher 
preferment ought to be kept open. Therefore 
regular recruitment ought to continue to be 
from these sources alone. 

10744 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alteHfttions would you suggest ?—A number- 
of improvements suggest themselves, as the 
answers to the later questions put will perhaps 
best show, I refrain from attempting a detailed 
reply to this. 


10745 (5). Do you consider that the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination 
for the Home and Colonial Civil Services with 
that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to 
the advantage of Indian interests ? Please give 
your reasons ?—I am inolined to approve of the 
combined examination, if only because it affords 
an easy and obvious test of the standard from 
time to time maintained for the Indian Civil 
Service. Thirty years ago the attractions of 
that Service were thought so highly of that men 
usually tried for it first and turned to the Home 
and Colonial Services only after they had failed 
for the Indian. This could hardly be said 
nowadays, and the change is significant. 

10746 (6), If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open oompetitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, 
please state what alternative you would propose. 
Do you recommend a system based on any of 
the following principles:—(«) selection by head 
masters of sohools approved or otherwise; (6) 
aeleotiou by authorities iu universities approved 
or otherwise; (c) nomination by head masters 
or university authorities and selection under the 
orders of the Secretary of State; (d) combined 
nomination and examination; (e) any other 
method ?—Please see my answer to question (1). 
I have a leaning towards,nomination opupled with 
competition, and the success of nomination in the 
ease of the Navy inclines one the more to 
it. But the oircumstanoes of the Navy are 
exceptional; its pecuniary attractions are small 
and not such as to excite the envy of parents 
generally; the candidates have to be selected 
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at an age too earlj' for mere competition in 
an intellectual examination; and I find no 
answer to the objection that a system of 
nomination would probably have excluded some 
of those who have distinguished themselves 
most conspicuously in the Indian Civil 
Service. 

10747 (7). What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing a system of simultaneous examination in 
India and in England, open in both eases to all 
natural-bom subjects of His Majesty?—! am 
against simultaneous examinations. The chief 
reason is that they would be inconsistent with 
the maintenance of administration on English 
lines; and, apart from the practical difficulties 
involved, there are the other (to my mind) 
convincing reasons given by the Public Service 
Commifsion of 1887 and the then Secretary of 
State (Sir Henry Fowler). 

10748 (8). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed portion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by “ Natives 
of India ” recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of 
provinces in India? If so, what proportion do 
you recommend ?—I should be against recruit¬ 
ment on these lines, and for ray reasons 1 would 
refer to my reply to question (1). 

10749 (10). If you do not approve of 
simultaneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favour of any system under which 
“Natives of India” would be selected in India 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of (a) nomination; (6) combined nomi¬ 
nation and examination; or (c) any other 
method? If so, please describe fully what 
system you would recommend. In particular, do 
you consider it desirable that, whatever the 
system, all classes and communities should be 
represented ? If so, how would you give effect 
to this principle ?—I should be against recruit¬ 
ment on these lines, and for my reasons I would 
refer to my reply to question (1). 

10750 (18). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial Branch 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please 
describe the system that you would propose ?— 
Subject to the suggestions I have to make for the 
better training of officers electing or chosen to 
serve in the J udicial Branch, 1 would recommend 
no separate recruitment for it. The experience 
gained by a judicial officer during the time when 
he is employed on general duties is, I think, 
invaluable. 

10761 (ll). Are you satisfied with the 
present definition of the term “Natives of India” 
in section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Yict., c. 3), as including “ any person born 
and domiciled within the Dominions of His 
Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident 
in India, and not established there for temporary 
purposes only,” irrespective of whether such 
persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of 
mixed European and Indian descent, or of un¬ 
mixed luropean descent. If not, please state 
fully any proposals that you wish to make in 
regard to this matter ?—I would extend the defi¬ 
nition so as to cover the subjects of Native States 
in India. Otherwise the definition, though 
artificial, seems to serve its purpose. 


10752 (lo). If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age-limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age-limits should be fixed to attract candi¬ 
dates of the normal school-leaving age in 
England, or oandidates who have completed a 
university course, or candidates at nn interme¬ 
diate stage of education? (16) What is your 
experience of the relative merits of the candidates 
selected under varying age-limits, particularly 
under the systems in force frcm 1878 to 1891 
(age-limits 17—19 years, followed by two or 
three years’ probation at an approved university) 
and since 1891 (age-limits 21—23 or 22—24 
years, followed by one year’s probation) ?— 
L(16) and (16)1, I am, on the whole, in favour of 
the finished product of the universities, and I 
would fi.\ the age-limits so as to secure Honours 
men. The maximum might, however, be reduced 
to 23, and the year’s probation at home might 
then be extended to two years. I should think 
that the one year now allotted for the study of 
both languages and law must be time thrown 
away; and, although there are objections to 
Civilians’ beginning their service so late as at the 
age of 25, they seem to me to be outweighed by 
the advantages to be gained by a term of two 
years’ probation spent in England. If the proba¬ 
tionary terms cannot be extended beyond one 
year, then it should be confined practically to 
the study of law and attendance in the Law 
Courts to be evidenced by the reporting of cases. 
To the latter I attach enormous importance and 
think the greatest mistake was made in aban¬ 
doning it. Judging from my own experience, 1 
consider that the two years spent at Oxford after 
passing at the open competition of my time was 
exceedingly well spent. But it did not make 
“university men” of us, least of all of such of 
us as chose colleges at which there were a num¬ 
ber of other probationers. These were generally 
in, but not of, their colleges and the university. 

(0753 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination be 
fixed ? Do you accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854 and since 
followed, “ that the examination should be of such 
a nature that no candidate who may fail shall 
to whatever calling he may devote himself, have 
any reason to regret the time and labour which 
he had spent in preparing himself to be 
examined,” and that the object should be to 
secure, not specialists in any particular subject 
that may be useful in a subsequent Indian 
career, but the ordinary well-educated loung 
man of the period ?—Subject to one reservation 
in connection with the study of law, I accept the 
principle laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Com¬ 
mittee in 1864, and 1 have no suggestions to offer. 
Regarding the subjects at present prescribed for 
the competitive examination. Practically every 
Civilian at every stage of his career is imme¬ 
diately concerned with the administration of law. 
That being so, it is essential that he should have, 
from the outset, a sound grasp of ak least the 
elements of law and its first principles. I would^ 
therefore, .go the length of making this a 
compulsory subject at the open competition, and 
I would encourage a deeper knowledge of law by 
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allotting high marks to a further and more 
advanced optional paper in it. I would, more¬ 
over, encoumge probationers generally to enter 
the Inns of Court with a view to eventually call 
to the Bar. 1 would add that to me it seems very 
desirable that every Civil Servant should have, 
not only a fair knowledge of the law, but that 
respect for it which such knowledge brings. 
There is great danger to be apprehended from 
the attitude of the officer who pretends to despise 
the law and aspires to set himself above it ; and 

I believe that more harm has been done by 
nothing else to the Indian Civil Servhie itself, 
not to mention the public, who have suffered 
the consequences from time to time. 

10754 (23). Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by Statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service 
and, if so, what posts and for what reasons ? 
Please state in detail what alterations (if any) 
you recommend in the Schedule of the Indian 
Civil Service A.ct of 1461 (24 and 25 Viot., c. 54). 
[Attention is invited to the provisions of the 
Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., 
c. 54) and of the Government of India Act, 
1870 (33 Viot., 0 . 3), reproduced as Appendices 

II and III to these questions.^?—My answer is 
that it is necessary, and that I have no recom¬ 
mendation to make for the revision of the 
scheduled posts. The statutory guarantee can, 
no doubt, be evaded by means of appointments 
made under the exceptional provisions of the 
Indian Civil Service Act of 1861 or under those 
of the Government of India Act of 1870 ; but 
nevertheless it must in practice help recruitment, 
and without it candidates of the right kind 
would probably not be attracted to the Service 
and the administration of the country would 
suffer. 

10755 (24). Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts of 
the Civil Administration ? If so, to what propor¬ 
tion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre do yon consider that “Natives of 
India ” might, under present conditions, properly 
be admitted P—I lay more stress upon education 
and upbringing than on colour, and so long as 
the higher posts are filled mainly by men 
recruited by means of open competition in 
England, the position seems to me to be secure, 
and this question is not of much practical import¬ 
ance. That is to say, unless the Service is 
allowed to fall into disrepute and its attractions to 
.become worthless, it will probably be long before 
an unduly large proportion of successful candidates 
at the open competition are Indians, and what 
should he done when that consummation is antici¬ 
pated seems to be beyond the range of practical 
politics. The Public Service Commission of 1886- 
87 was prepared to go the length of recommending 
that one-sixth (16'4 per cent.) of the higher 
posts might be made over to Indians, and that 
eome advance might be made after the lapse of a 
quarter of a century. lu Bengal, according to 
the last Civil List, there are now 161 European 
and 13 Indian members of the Indian Civil 
Service, and 20 scheduled appointments (include 
ing Assistant Sessions Judges) are filled by 
Indians. The result is that there are in the 
higher posts 161 Europeans and 33 Indians 


(17 per cent.', whereas for the whole of India 
■apparently the figures are 1,444 Europeans and 
162 Iniiiaiis, and the proportion is 11 per cent. 

10756 (25). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which “ Natives of India” are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of section 6 
of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viot., 
0 . 3), or with the provisions of the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viot., c. 54) ? 
Do you recommend any alterations in this 
system and, if so, what P—My previous answers 
will show that, in my view, the present system 
should be continued. To abandon it in favour 
of the revival of the old system of appointing 
Statutory Givilians would mean ruin to the 
Provincial Services, which, on the contrary, 
ought to be strengthened and improved. But 
I think that the present system is faulty and 
has not been very successful, because under it 
officers of the Subordinate Services are appointed 
at too late a stage of their careers, when, indeed, 
their day is past. To limit myself to the case 
of the Judicial Service, in which I am most 
interested, I think it should be possible to select 
promising Munsifs, to mark them out as proba¬ 
tioners for listed posfs at once, and to employ 
them regularly qs Assistant Sessions Judges for 
some years. I would be most careful at the same 
time not to neglect the senior Subordinate 
Judges, one of whom should, I am strongly of 
pinion, always find a place on the Bench of the 
High Court. Subordinate Judges have elsewhere 
occupied, and are occupying, such positions with 
great credit, and I should be sorry to think that 
there has ever been a time when one could not 
equally well be found in the ranks of the Provin¬ 
cial Judicial Service in these provinces 

10757 (27). Have the “ Natives of India,” 
recruited by means of open competition in 
England, proved, on the average, as efficient as 
the European members of the Indian Civil 
Service of the same standing and recruited in the 
same manner ? Has it been found possible and 
expedient to employ them in all Branches of the 
Administration, whether on Executive or Judicial 
duties ?—Judging by actual results so far, I 
think that the reply mirst be in the negative. 
It apparently has not been found possible to 
appoint Indian members of the Indian Civil 
Service ordinarily to the higher Executive posts, 
such as Comnnssionerships, Memberships of the 
Board of Revenue and Secretaryships; and, as 
regards the Judicial Branch, no such Civilian has 
ever been appointed permanently to the Calcutta 
High Court, while only two have risen to be 
Legal Remembrancers. It has struck me that the 
best Indian officers are those who have received a 
substantial part of their education in England. 

10758 (28). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—I have already indicated that I 
am against the revival of the system of recruit¬ 
ment by appointing Statutory Civilians. On the 
other hand, I contemplate a continued advance in 
the appointment of highly-qualified Indians to 
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the highest posts through the Statutes of 1861 
and 1870. 

10759 (39). Have the officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, selected to fill listed posts, 
proved on the average as efficient as members of 
the Indian Civil Service filling posts of similar 
responsibility, and has it been found possible and 
expedient to employ them in all Branches of the 
Administration ?— I think it impossible to say 
that officers of the Provincial Services selected 
hitherto to fill the listed posts have proved on the 
average as efficient as members of the Indian 
Civil Service, and I have already—see my 
answer to question (25) —indicated what 1 think 
is the reason of their non-success. 

10760 (43). What is your experience of the 

results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a 
probationer’s course of instruction in England ? 
Do you recommend the continuance or abolition 
of this system ? (44) What should be the 

duration of the probationer’s course in England 
(«) under the present system of the open compe¬ 
titive examination, (A) under any modification of 
that system recommended by you ? (45) Do you 

consider it desirable that probationers should 
be required to spend their period of probation 
in England at an approved university? (52) 
In particular, please state your opinion as 
to the desirability during the period of probation 
of (i) compulsory attendance at Law Courts in 
England and reporting of eases; (ii) the teaching 
of Indian Law in addition to the general 
principles of Jurisprudence; (iii; the teaching of 
the grammar and text-books of Indian languages 
with or without any attempt at colloquial 
instruotion; (iv) the teaching of (a) Indian 
G-eography, (6) Political Economy, (c) Accounts. 
(53) Do you consider that the probationer’s 
course of instruction can best be spent in 
England or in India?—[(43)—(45) and (52) — 
(63)J I am in favour of a two years’ course of 
probation in England, and I think it should 
be spent at a university. If, however, only 
one year can be spared, and it is, as 1 have 
recommended, devoted to the study of law and 
attendance in the Law Courts, then it must 
be spent in Loudon. My personal expe¬ 
rience is that I learnt more and derived more 
benefit from such attendance and the reporting 
of cases during my two years’ probation than 
from any other source. 1 would in any case 
retain a probationary period in England even 
were it for no other reason than that it affords 
an opportunity for discarding a candidate who 
turns out to be after all undesirable. 

1U761 (64). Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and 
to officers selected for the Judicial Branch, In 
particular, do you favour a system of granting 
study-leave to Europe and, if so, what course of 
study (course for a call to the Bar, reading in 
Barristers’ Chambers or other), and what 
conditions do you propose ? (65) Do you 

recommend any special course of study in law 
in India for officers selected for the Judicial 
Branch ? (66) Do you recommend any special 


training in subordinate j udicial posts for officers 
selected for 'the Judicial Branch ? If so, please 
give details. (67) Do you recommend any 
system for encouraging the higher study of law 
analogous to the rules for the encouragement of 
the study of Oriental languages ?—[(64) —(67)] 
I think that more attention to the study of law is 
required of all members of the Indian Civil Service, 
and I have already said so—see my answer to ques¬ 
tion (20). As regards members of the Judicial 
Branch there is now, I believe, a strong consensus 
of opinion, both in the Service and out of it, in 
favour of the provision of facilities for a deeper 
study of law and the acquisition of practical 
experience of its application in the courts. A 
Civilian begins deciding eases almost from the 
commencement of his career; and the experi¬ 
ence he thereby gains in weighing evidence and 
considering the prus and cons from what ought to 
be, and no doubt, usually is, an impartial stand¬ 
point, must surely be of great value and 
calculated to help him in the end to be a good 
Judge generally and certainly a sound Judge of 
facts. And I am not prepared to admit that the 
only training for the Bench is practice at the 
Bar; for although that is so under the English 
system, the English system is, I believe, the 
exception rather than the rule. Still a Judge 
who has never practised at the Bar must look at 
things rather too much de huut en bas and will 
perhaps fail to understand and do justice to cases 
regarded from the litigants’ point of view; and 
that fault is, I think, to be discerned in Civilian 
Judges. Then the Bar in India is becoming 
stronger every year, and it is now no uncommon 
thing to find a large number of barristers, besides 
highly-qualified and capable vakils and pleaders, 
regularly practising in the mufassal courts. A 
Civilian Judge cannot hold his own with confi¬ 
dence and dignity against such an array unless 
he has himself some pretensions to being a 
lawyer. And yet, under existing conditions, a 
young Civilian who has probably never been in a 
civil court in his life has, on his first appoint¬ 
ment, to officiate as a District Judge, to dispose, 
in court, of appeals from the decisions of Munsifs 
and Subordinate Judges, who are themselves pro¬ 
fessional lawyers and have been trying civil suits 
for years. I believe that a Judicial Service is in 
India a necessity and that no workable scheme of 
recruitment for District and Sessions Judgeships 
from the Indian Bar is feasible. And 1 see no 
reason why the Civilian J udge should not have 
his defects speedily removed and be enabled to 
become all that is desired. But it is imperative 
that steps should be taken to secure that he 
has (rt) an adequate equipment of legal know¬ 
ledge at tl'.e outset, \b) an opportunity for 
acquiring experience in civil cases before he 
becomes a District Judge, and (c) facilities for 
extending his knowledge of law by special 
study at a later stage and the scheme I would 
put forward is this : 

(i) For the first six years or so, officers should 
be^ employed, as hitherto, in the general ad¬ 
ministration. The experience thus gained not 
only will be useful to the future Judge, but is 
necessary for him. 

(ii) In his seventh year, an officer should be 
able to select the Judicial Branch. 
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(iii) At the end of his seventh year, he should 
he given one year’s furlough to count towards 
pension and to be prefixed to the furlough 
admissible to him under the Civil Service 
Regulations. 

(iv) He should spend his furlough at home 
reading for at least a year in chambers with an 
approved banister and at least p)aBsing all the 
Bar examinations. 

(v) He should be given substantial pecuniary 
assistance in order to enable him to go through 
this course, the hundred-guinea fee for chambers 
and the Bar fees being advanced conditionally 
on his success. 

I attach much importance to the reading in 
chambers, and not a little importance to being 
called to the Bar. It is true that a mere call at 
one time imparted no legal knowledge whatever, 
and that even now, although the examinations 
are real, it does not impart much. But I cannot 
imagine any officer of .seven or eight years’ 
standing in the Indian Civil Service going 
through the present course seriously (and he 
would surely take it seriously) without profiting 
immensely thereby. Moreover, the call is the 
hall-mark; and in India, where status counts for 
so much, and where, as I have remarked, every 
District Court is now full of barristers-at-law, 
I think it is a distinct advantage to the presiding 
Judge to be himself a member of the Bar. 

10762. (92) Are the present rates of pay 

and grading suitable ? If not, what alterations 
do you recommend ?—Pay in the Indian Civil 
Service has not, like the pay of other Services, 
been improved; the rupee has deteriorated in 
value ; the cost of living has doubled or trebled ; 
and the calls upon the Civil Servant are greater 
rather than less The supply, however, has not 
failed, and I think it would be futile to suggest 
an increase of pay all round. But there are 
certain reliefs which may well be claimed, and 
these will now be noticed. 

10763. (108) Is all the furlough due to 

them ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian 
Civil Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as much 
furlough as is permissible by the present rule? 
If not, what change do you suggest ? (109) Do 

you consider that the rates of furlough allowances 
are suitable ? If not, what changes do you recom¬ 
mend ? (.110) Do you recommend any change 

in the concession granted in 1893, under which 
leave allowances expressed in rupees, other than 
privilege leave allowances, issued at the Home 
Treasury or in a Colony with a gold standard of 
currency, are issued in sterling at the privilege 
rate of exchange of Is. bd, the rupee ? If so, 
what change ? (Hi) Do you consider that the 
maximum and minimum limits of leave allowances 
at present fixed are suitable f Do you recommend 
any change in the alternative rates fixed in 
sterling and in rupees and, if so, what change ? 
(.112) Have you any recommendation to make in 
regard to special leave, extraordinary leave without 
allowances, and other forms of leave ? Do you 
consider that the present conditions governing 
these kinds of leave and the leave allowances 
admissible are suitable ? (113) Generally 

speaking, do any of the present leave rules ap¬ 
plicable to the Indian Civil Service cause incon¬ 
venience to the Administration and, if so, 
what, and what remedy do you suggest ?— 


[(108)—(113)]. Officers do not, as a rule, take 
anything like all the furlough due to,them, and 
often take far less than they ought to take, 
simply because they cannot under the altered 
conditions afford it. The maximum of £1,000 
a year pres.ses very hardly on the senior 
officers, and oug'nt, I submit, to be removed. 
The present leave rules are subject to many 
irritating and useless restrictions, such as those 
that limit the combination of various kinds of 
leave and prevent the grant of furlough till 
completion of eight years’ service or within 
eighteen months after return from privilege 
leave. Until recently a High Court Judge could 
not combine ordinary leave with the vacation, 
and a Judge had to return to India and sit in< 
Court on the last day of the term and then return 
to England for the vacation or spend the latter 
in India. At last the concession was made that 
one vacation may be either prefixed or affixed 
to leave ; but beyond that the Secretary of State 
has found it impossible to go, and a Judge is 
still prevented from prefixing one vacation and 
affixing the next, although, so far as appearij no 
one benefits in any way by the limitation. I 
submit that officers should be permitted to draw- 
on any leave to their credit without any restric¬ 
tion other than that imposed by the exigencies 
of the administration. 

10764-5. (118) Is the present system of equal 

annuities to all members of the Indian Civil 
8 ervio« generally accepted as satisfactory by the 
Government and by the members of the Indian, 
Civil Service ? (119) Would a non-contributory 
system of superannuation pensions, varying in 
amount with the amount of salary drawn at the 
time of retirement, be preferable in the interests 
either of the Government or of the members of 
the Indian Civil Service?—[(118) and (119)3. 
There is, 1 believe, a strong feeling in the- 
Servioe in favour of a higher pension being 
admissible to Civilians (other than High 
Court Judges) who have held such important 
appointments as Lieutenant-Governorthips or 
memberships of Council. The attraction, par 
excellence, of the Indian Civil Service is sup¬ 
posed to be the pension of £1,000 a year 
after 25 years’ service, including 21 years’ 
actual service. And yet the pension is 
illusory and really inferior to the pensions 
that can be earned in other Services. A Civilian 
who retires after an ordinary career of 25 
years in the Service has contributed half 
of the thousand pounds himself: if he holds 
prize appointments he has probably time before 
he retires to contribute the whole! Compare 
this with the ease of a barrister Chief Judge of a 
Small Cause Court, who subscribes nothing and 
earns after 15 years a pension of £750 sterling. 
In the case of a Civilian High Court Judge the 
position is still more peculiar. He has, as a 
rule, fully earned the ordinary pension of £1,000 
a year before he enters the Court. He never¬ 
theless is forced to contribute 4 per cent, of his 
salary as before, the result being that he actually 
draws Es. 160 a month less than his colleagues 
who are barristers or vakils, and earns in the 
end, after 11| years’ actual work in the Court, 
an addition of £200 a year to the ordinary 
pension. In other words, a barrister or vakil 
draws Es. 4,000 a month without any deduction 
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for pension and earns j 61,200 a year after 11^ 
years in the Court: a Civilian has to contribute 
Es. 160 a month in order to gain £200 a year 
after the same term. This seems to me to be 
scarcely defensible, and the anomaly should 
surely be abolished. I understand that civilians 
when they become Members of Council are no 
longer required to contribute towaids pension. 
I should add that a Civilian Judge cannot earn 
a proportionately higher pension by serving for 
a part of the llj years. A barrister or a vakil 
retiring on medical certificate after six years 
earns a proportionate pension. 

10766. (125) Uo you consider the existing 

pension rules suitable in the interests botli of the 
Government and of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? In particular, what is your 
opinion of the present rules regulating voluntary 
and compulsory retirement ?—The present maxi¬ 
mum medical pension is £700 a year after 26 
years’ total service * of which 21 must have been 
active. This limit imposes an extremely severe 
penalty on an ofiioer whose health bre-nks down 
towards the end of his time. I cannot under¬ 
stand why a proportionate pension should not in 
such a case be granted. 

10T67. (137) Have you any other propo¬ 

sals to make in regard to the Indian Civil Service 
not covered by your answers to the above ques¬ 
tions ? If so, please explain them ?—There is a 
general feeling amongst members of the Indian 
Civil Service—and I share it—that memter-^^hip 
of the Governor-General’s Council should be 
« bar to further employment in India and 
should never lead to a Lieutenant-Governorship. 


Written answers relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service [Judicial Branch). 

10768. (1) Please refer to Government of 

India Eesolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you 
any recommendations to make for their 
alteration P—-The conditions referred to are 
suitable. 

10769. (2) Please supply a copy of the 

Rules for the Eecruitment of the Provincial Civil 
Service in force in your province. Are these 
rules suitable, or have you any recommendations 
to make for their alteration ? (9) What is the 

system of training and probation adopted for 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service? Do 
you consider it satisfactory and, if not, what 
alterations do you recommend?—[(2) and (9) |, 
Subordinate Judicial officers are recruited 
under rather elastic rules from the Bar. Under 
these rules and the Civil Courts Act of 1887 the 
High Court nominates and the Local Govern¬ 
ment appoints on the High Court’s nomination. 
Candidates are first enrolled and must be at least 
Bachelors of Law who have practised for three 
years and are under 27 years of age. They are 
appointed first to officiate in leave-vacancies, and 
such ^ appointment must be obtained before the 
age of 29 is attained. The only objection I have 


• See p. £0, q. 11216 in which thU clerical error fa corrected. 


to the system is tltat officers enter the Service too 
late in life and have barely time to qualify for 
pension by the age of 55. And this seriously 
detracts from the attraction of the Service, with 
the result that good men are deterred from seek¬ 
ing admission into it. A pleader who is doing 
anything at all at the Bar at the age of 27 would 
not think of accepting an officiating appointment, 
and I fear that a Mansifship is the last resort of 
the junior without briefs and without ambition. 
I think that an improvement might, without any 
real objection, be effected by reducing the three 
years’ practice prior to enrolment to say one, or 
even dispensing with the qualification altogether. 
My reasons are two— 

(«) The qualification is illusory. Only an 
exceptional man secures any practice during his 
first three years, and such a man will certainly 
not seek enrolment. (6) There is plenty of time 
—probably four or five years—for practice after 
enrolment and permanent appointment. 

10770. Hfi) To what extent is any system 
of selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced ? Is any change of practice required in 
this respect?—fromotions are made invariably 
on and in accordance with the recommendations 
of the High Court, and the system of selection is 
enforced, more particularly in connection with 
promotion from the first grade of Munsifs to the 
third grade of Subordinate Judges and from the 
second grade to the first grade of Subordinate 
Judges. 

10771. (17) Are you satisfied that under 
the existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions 
to make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
of selection for higher appointments and cf the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers?—I 
consider that at least one of the seats on the 
High Court Bench should always be occupied by 
a member of the Subordinate Judicial Service. 
This alone, if it were agreed to, would go far 
towards increasing the popularity of the Service 
and encouraging the members of it. As it is, I 
am sure they feel the stigma attaohiug to the 
fact that only once, I believe, has one of them 
been a hligh Court Judge, and then only for a 
brief period. 

10772. (19) Are you satisfied with the 
existing arrangements by which certain posts, 
ordinarily filled by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, are listed as open to officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service of proved merit and ability, 
and is the system followed in making appointments 
to these posts suitable ? If not, what alterations 
do you suggest?—I would here refer to what I 
have said in my reply to question (25) of the 
questions relating to the Indian Civil Service. 

10773. (24) Are the existing rates of pay 
and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed ? If 
not, what alterations do you recommend ? 
(36) Have you any recommendations to make 
in regard to special leave, extraordinary leave 
without allowances, and other forms of 
leave ? Do you consider that the present condi¬ 
tions governing these kinds of leave and the leave 
allowances admissible are suitable?—f(24) and 
(36)]. Although there is, it must be admitted, no 
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falling off in the number of applicants with the 
presonbed qualifications, nevertheless I think that 
we are not securing as good recruits now as 
formerly, and therefore, I consider that some im- 
provementin therates of pay and some rearrange¬ 
ment in the grading of the Subordinate Judicial 
Service is called for. The pay of the lowest grade 
(Rs. 200) should surely be raised to that allowed 
(Rs. 250) for the lowest grade of Deputy 
Magistrates, and I am inclined to think that, in 
order to secure regularity of promotion, a time¬ 
scale should be introduced so as to ensure a 


salary of, say, Rs. 40) after ten years’ approved 
service. Another recommendation I would make 
is that Subordinate Judicial officers should be 
allowed privilege leave on full pay like other 
ofiioers. Tt is true that they enjoy an annual 
vacation ; but it is very different from the long 
vacation enjoyed by oflSoers of the Educational 
Department. It extends to only one month, 
which includes the Puja holidays enjoyed 
by Executive officers, and the loss of full 
pay is a heavy penalty to pay for the 
balance. 


Sir Herbert Oarnduff called and examined. 


10774. {Chairtmn.) Tou are a Judge of 
the High Court ?—I am. 

10775. How many years have you occu¬ 
pied your present position P—I have been over 
four years a Judge of the High Court, and I am 
in my thirtieth year of service. 

10776. How many years of that service 
have been devoted to the Judicial Branch of the 
Service, and how many to the Executive ?—For 
four years 1 was Registrar of the High Court, for 
ten years I was in the Legislative Department 
of the Government of India, for over three 
years I was a District and Sessions Judge, aud for 
four years I have been a High Court Judge. 
Before that I was a Magistrate in the ordinary 
course. 

10777. Your answers to the questions 
indicate a leaning on your part towards 
nomination, but on the whole are in favour of 
the present system of open competition ?—Yes. 
My feeling is that the proposed nomination 
now would be almost impossible. Nobody 
would listen to it. 

10778. I also gather from a remark you 
have made that, even if a system of nomination 
could be established, it might possibly exclude 
some of those who were likely to distinguish 
themselves most conspicuously in the Indian 
Civil Service ?—I think that would be so. 

10779. That is a strong argument in 
favour of maintaining open competition as against 
nomination ?—Yes. 

10780. You are opposed to the proposal 
to hold a simultaneous examination in England 
aud in India ?—Yes, I am strongly opposed to 
that. 

10781. You feel that if such an examina¬ 
tion were established, there would be no certainty 
in years to come of ensuring that European 
element in the Indian administration which you 
regard as essential ? —Yes. 

10782. Do you feel that there would be a 
risk, say, in the next ten years, of an undue 
proportion of Indians succeeding at such an 
examination, and thereby upsetting the balance ? 
—Decidedly, in the very near future. I think 
the Indian is particnlarly capable in the examina¬ 
tion room. 

1078o. You do not agree with those who 
take the other view, that it w'ould be generations 
before they would be able to compete success¬ 
fully ?—By no means. 

10784. You are in favour of open compe¬ 
tition in England for the Indian Civil Service, 
supplemented by nomination from the Provincial 
Service ?—Yes. 


10785. Do you mean by your answers that 
you are in favour of the listed post system 
but that you are not in favour of a system, 
which would allow the appointments of persons 
who stand outside the Provincial Civil Service 
to a quarter of the listed posts ?—I think those 
would be the exceptional cases. The ordinary 
recruitment should be from the Provincial Service. 
But in exceptional cases persons could be 
appointed who are not in the Provincial Service. 

10786. And those oases would be very 
exceptional ?—Not necessarily very exceptional, 
but exceptional, distinctly ; probably as time went 
on less and less exceptional. 

10787. Wonld you be prepared to say 
that, speaking generally, the time had arrived for 
transferring to Indian agency more than the 
present proportion of one-sixth of the higher 
posts ?—iSo: I should say not. 

10788. You think that that proportion is 
sufficient for to-day, and for years to come ?— 
At the present moment certainly it would be 
sulfioient. 

10789, You would reduce the present age- 
limits for the open competitive examination 
to 2i—23, and thereby extend the period of 
probation from one year to two years?—Yes. I 
think that the probation ought to be for two 
years at home in England, judging mostly by 
my own experience. My own experience was 
that in the first year one was just beginning to 
settle down at Oxford, and the second year was 
the year in which one really derived most benefit. 
Besides, I do not see how languages and law 
can be learnt at all in one year. 

10790. Would you be prepared to say, 
from your own observation, that the men who 
come out after only one year’s probation come 
out with an inadequate intellectual equipment ? 
—I am afraid I do not feel in a position to 
express an opinion upon that. I have not seen 
enough of the recent arrivals to be able to form 
any opinion. 

10791. Do you think that a period of 
probation in India should be prescribed for a 
young Civilian before he takes up his active 
work? -I think he learns his work best by 
beginning actual work as he does at present. 
The most important thing is that he should 
bo under a sympathetic Collector who would take 
the trouble to teach him. if that is secured, 
then I cannot imagine any better way of training 
a young Civilian than the present system. 

10792. The present system of giving him 
active work under close supervision?—Under 
sympathetic supervision. 
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10793. You recommend the bifurcation of 
the two branches at the end of the seventh year, 
■do you not P—Yes. 

10794. What would be your objections to 
the bifurcation taking place, either immediately 
after the competitive examination, or, say, 
after three or four years of Executive work ?— 
I think that five or six years’ training in general 
administration is most valuable, even to a Judge, 
afterwards. He obtains a knowledge of the 
country and the people in those years, which is 
very valuable to him afterwards. 

10795, You do not think he could obtain 
that general knowiege in less than six or seven 
years ?—I should say five to seven years ; I do 
not wish to put it at exactly seven years; I should 
put it a,t not less than five years. 

10796. You suggest study-leave, do you 
not?—Yes, I am in favour of that. 

10797. After his study-leave has expired, 
■would you suggest that an officer should take up 
Judicial work immediately ? -Yes. 

10798. He should take up the position of 
a Munsif for a yearp—Yes, for more than a 
year; for a year or two as a Civil Judge. He 
ought to try original oases as a Muusif or Sub¬ 
ordinate Judge. 

10799. Do you suggest that during the 
year of study-leave he should he ou full pay ?— 
Not on full pay, but it should count as service. 
There ought to be liberal allowances, but I 
■would not go the length of saying that there 
daould he full pay. 

10800. You would give him a sufficient 
allowance to enable him to maintain himself ?—• 
Yes, and to cover all expenses connected with 
jeading for the Bar and Chambers. 

10801, In the course of your answer to ques- 
’■tion (27) you say that Indians have not filled 
■certain high posts. Do you know of any cases in 
which an Indian has become due for promotion 
to those posts, and has not been promoted to 
them ?—Certainly. 

10802. Therefore, it is not because Indians 
liave not been available that they have not been 
appointed?—No, 1 take it that they have been 
found not sufficiently good, and have been 
superseded on various ocoasions. 

10803. In answer to question (39) you say, 
“ I think it is impossible to say that officers 
of the Provincial Service selected hitherto 
to till listed posts have proved on the average as 
efficient as members of the Indian Civil Service”. 
The reason you hold that opinion is that under 
the listed post system the Indian reaches such 
posts too old .P—Yes, he has not been given a 
fair chance in the listed post system on that 
account. 

10804. I>o you think that the system is 
susceptible of material improvement?—I think 
so. I think it would be possible to select a senior 
Munsif, and make him an Assistant Sessions 
Judge, and train him at once for promotion in 
the future to he a District Judge, and train him 
as an Assistant Sessions Judge. At present a 
Subordinate Judge, who is probably over 50 years 
of age, is appointed a District Judge for the first 
time. He has had no experience whatever of 
oriminal law and as a Sessions Judge, he is very 
/nuoh at sea. As a District Judge, of course, 
there is not the same objection, nor the same 


difficulty; but as a Sessions Judge he is 
absolutely inexperienced, and he is not a good 
Sessions Judge. ® 

10805. In dealing with leave pay, in your 
answer to question (113) you say, “ The maximum 
of £1,000 a year presses very hardly on the senior 
^cers, and ought, I submit, to be removed. ” 
How much higher should the maximum be ?— 
I am not sure that I can go the length of saying 
that it ought always to be half pay; but I should 
personally be satisfied if the maximum were 
raised to £1,500 a year. One thousand pounds 
a year at home now is not really very much for 
a man who is accustomed to good pay in India, 
and has to keep up a certain position. In 
addition to that, account must be taken of the fact 
that he has to pay for his passage home and back, 
and that he is supposed to be enjoying himself 
on leave. I think £1,000 a year is really a 
very low maximum. 

10806. In answer to question (119), on the 
subject of pensions, you say that, “ A Civilian, 
who retires after an ordinary career of 
25 years in the Service, has contributed half of 
the thousand poonds himself”. Is that statement 

of yours based upon any actuarial calculation ?■_ 

It is not made by myself; but I have always 
understood that that is the ease, admittedly the 
case. 

10807. It has been submitted to us that the 
amount of pension represented by the 4 per cent, 
deduction is a great deal less than £500?—I 
have not tested that myself. I have always 
understood that that was the case, I understood 
that it was fixed aotuarially on that basis, 

10808. You say,—“I understand that Civi- 
bans, when they become Members of Council, 
are no longer required to contribute towards 
pension ? Is that a fact?—A Member of 
Council has told me so. 

« question (137) you say, that 

u 0^' tbe (iovemor-tJeneral’s Council 

should be a bar to further employment in India 
and should never lead to a Lieuteuant-Governor- 
^ip ”. _ Why have you oome to that opinion ? - 
ihere is a general feeling, I think, that they 
would be more independent, if they had nothing 
further to look forward to in India. 

10810. So you would reverse the usual order 
and lot officers be Lieutenimt-Governora first — 
Yes. 

10811. Would you leave it open to Lieu¬ 
tenant-(iovernors to become Members of 
Council?-! see no objection to an officer being a 
Lieutenant-Governor first, and then a Member of 
Council; because a Member of Couuoil is part of 
the (Government of India, he is really in a higher 
position than a Lieutenant-Governor. 

10812. What is the objection tea Member 

^ (./ounoil becoming a Lieutenant-Governor?— 

He IS supposed to be a less independent member 
of the (Government of India, more anxious to 
please than he otherwise might he. That is the 
teeiing in the Service, and I share it. 

Uammkk.) In answer to 
question (13), you say, “ Subject to the sugges¬ 
tions I have to make for the better training of 
officers electing or chosen to serve in the Judicial 
Branch, I would recommend no separate recruit¬ 
ment for it.” I suppose you have not read the 
evidence given before the Commission by 
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Sir Arnold White, the Chief Justice of Madras, 
with reference to Civilian Judges in the High 
Court. I should like to ark you whether you 
are of his opinion. lie said, ‘‘ I do not desire 
to see any amendment of the High Court Act 
as regards the proportion of Civilian Judges. 
A large amount of administrative work is done 
by the Judges of the Higli Court. There are 
branches of this work which can be done more 
satisfactorily by Civilian Judges with their 
practical experience and knowledge at first hand 
acquired as District Judges and in other 
capacities, than by Judges appointed from the 
Bar. There have been Civilian Judges in no way 
inferior in their knowledge of the law to Judges 
appointed on the strength of their legal attain¬ 
ments. But even when a Civilian Judge is not, 
and does not profess to be, a learned lawyer, 
his knowledge, experience and training, both 
outside the law and as a District and Sessions 
Judge, would make him a very useful member 
of an appellate tribunal in this country. The 
Civil element, which the Civilian Judges supply, 
is to my mind of great value in the general 
administration of justice by the supreme appel¬ 
late tribunal so far as this country is concerned. 
A Civilian Judge, as a rule, finds no diflBeulty in 
working with a Judge who has been a profes¬ 
sional lawyer, and the professional lawyer finds 
no difficulty in working with the Civilian Judge. 
Each may have his special point of view, each 
bis special qualities, and probably the defects 
thereof. The habit of mind may be different, 
but, where a ‘ Bench ’ is constituted of a Civilian 
and a non-Oivilian Judge, the joint out-turn is, 
I believe, often more satisfactory than when 
both Judges are of the same class. 1 have gone 
beyond the scope of the question, but I thought 
it desirable to place my views on this matter 
on record.” Do you agree with those remarks of 
Sir Arnold White ?—Tes, I should think they 
are sound and practioal. 

10814. Referring to your answers to questions 
(15) and (16), with regard to the age of 
Civilians coming out at 23, one suggestion 
which has been made is that it might be better 
if the universities at home would admit a 
passed candidate at the open competitive exa¬ 
mination to take the course for a law degree, 
the examination for that degree being slightly 
modified to meet Indian conditions by adding 
to it a certain amount of Indian law, whether 
it would not be better to fix the age of examina¬ 
tion at, say, 17 to 19 and compel all the success¬ 
ful competitors to go regularly through the 
university course, taking the degree of law 
at the end, and come out to India, say, at the 
age of 23 : the one advantage -of that system 
I)eing that the Civilian would arrive at 23 instead 
of 25, which is considered by some to be 
somewhat late. Do you think such an arrange¬ 
ment would be possible and advantageous P—• 

1 think it would be advantageous; but 1 am not 
in a position to say whether it would be possible 
or not. 

10815. You think that would be a good 
suggestion if it could be carried out ?—Yes, 

1 tlunk se. 

10816. In answer to question ( 25), I under¬ 
stand that you are entirely against any revival 
of the Statutory Service P—Yes. 


10817. Your whole proposal seems to amount 
to an increase in the number of listed appoint¬ 
ments, and the appointment of men to those 
appointments at an earlier age than is now the 
ease ?—Yes. 

10818. Have you considered at all whether 
it would be possible to form a separate Service 
consisting of a certain proportion of appoint¬ 
ments which now go to the Indian Civil Service, 
together with the listed appointments, and 
passing a certain number of Indians into that 
Service by competition, and preserving a certain 
proportion for promotion from the Provincial 
Civil Service, and making it a separate Service 
for Indians P—My objection to that would 1^ 
that it would be a separate Service, and that it 
would not have the same status as the Indian 
Civil Service. 

10819. That is what I wanted to get from 
you. You think it would be possible as 
regards such Service as that, that even if they 
were given the same pay, and put in parallel 
lines with the Indian Civil Service list,—even 
with that you think that the Service would 
always bear the disadvantage of being more or 
less an inferior Service P—Yes, I think so. 

10820. That is to say the Service would 
not bear, in relation to the Provincial Service, 

the superior reputation which it ought to do P_ 

No, it would not. 

10821. Do you think it would be open to 
grave objections from that point of view P— 
I think so. Even if you had simultaneous 
examinations, I think the Indians appointed in 
India would not have the same position, or be 
accorded the same position, as the Indians who 
passed in England. 

10822. You also think that any course of 
that sort would tend to lower the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service P—Undoubtedly, that would 
be another objection : it would lower the 
Provincial Service. It would be a third-rate 
Service instead of a second-rate Service, one 
might say. 

10823. In answer to question (39) you say, 
“I think it impossible to say that officers of 
the Provincial Services selected hitherto to fill 
the listed posts have proved, on the average, as 
efficient as members of the Indian Civil Service.” 
We received at Madras, as regards the Judicial 
Service, a great deal of evidence to say that for 
the first few years of the career of an Indian Civil 
Service officer as a Judge, owing to his want of 
training, the Civil part of his work was dis¬ 
tinctly inferior to the work done by a promoted 
Provincial Service officer. Is that your 
experience too ?—Yes, I agree. 

10824. On the whole, you think that after 
the Civil Service officer has got a certain 
experience of his work, he does his work at all 
events as well as the Provincial Service officer ? 
—Yes. 

10825. Can you tell me, in an ordinary 
Bengal district, how many courts the District 
Judge has under him; how many Munsifs and 
Subordinate Judges P—To take my last district: 

I was in Patna, and there were three Subordinate 
Judges and five Munsifs subordinate to me 
when I was District J udge. 

10826. I suppose there was a great deal 
of work which fell to you which was not of a 
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judioial character, but whicb was more or less 
of an administrative character ?—Tes. 

10827. You appointed the clerks to higher 
posts; it was done under your sanction ?—Their 
promotion was in the hands of the iJistrict Judge. 

10828. I suppose you had to report to the 
High Court any cases of misconduct, if any 
such occurred, amongst any in this subordinate 
establishment ?—Tes. 

10829. And probably you had confiden¬ 
tial reports upon the work of your Subordinate 
Judges and Munsifs ?— All of them, yes ; and 
I had to inspect. 

10830. You also had to inspect the Courts? 
—Yes. 

10831. In answer to question (67) you say, 
“the Bar of India is becoming stronger every 
year,” but is it net a fact that English bxrristers 
are decreasing rapidly ; is that not so F— Yes 

10832. In Bengal as elsewhere ?—Yes. 

IC'833. Mr. 8inha yesterday in his exa¬ 
mination before us said that he did not recom¬ 
mend sending Judges home at all for training, 
and that he considered that what was necessary 
was practical training rather than any theoretical 
study of law, and he proposed that District 
Judges who required training to discharge their 
work should be attached to the High Court for a 
year; and that the Chief Judge should make 
arrangements for them in the Courts, and 
they should discharge the work of a Mnnsif for 
about two years, and then work as a Subordinate 
Judge for two years, but that they should not 
be allowed to go home or given any privileges 
in the way of reading for the Bar. Do you 
agree with that view of Mr. Sinha’s?—No, not 
at all. I think the great thing is to be in touch 
in England with the English Bar, and in touch 
with its traditions and with the whole atmosphere 
of the English Bar. 

10834. In answer to a question which was 
put to him he seemed to think that probably a 
large proportion of the Judges who went home 
to read would take advantage of being at home, 
and not honestly carry out the duties of reading 
in order to improve themselves ?— I should be 
very sorry to think that that would be the case 
I do not think that that would be the case. I 
think, as I have said somewhere in my evidence, 
that a Civilian of seven or eight years’ standing 
would take it very seriously. 

10836. (Sir Vaht.Une Chirol.) You said 
in reply to the Chairman that you thought the 
time had not arrived for increasing the pro¬ 
portion of Indians in the Civil Service beyond 
the proportion, which I think you mentioned, 
of one-sixth ?—Yes. 

10836. Would you give us, a little more 
fully, your reasons for thinking that the time has 
not yet arrived ?— My real reason is that at the 
present time there is a good deal of unrest in 
India, and the difficulties of administration are 
very great; and I think that the European 
element is no larger than it ought to be at the 
present moment. 

10887. That is a new consideration which 
has arisen since the last Commission ?—Yes, 
since 1887. 

10888. You think it is one which it is 
essential should be taken intoj account in, this 
connection ?—I think so. 


Do you attach special imnortahee to 
the fixing of the definite proportion ?—No, I 
do not attempt that. 

30840. In answer to question (67) you say, 

“ I am not prepared to admit that the only 
training for the Bench is practice at the Bar; 
foi although that is so under the English system, 
the English system is, I believe, the exception 
rather than the rule ” ?—Yes. 

10841. Is it not n fact that in all the chief 
European countries the Bench is not recruited 
from the I'ar P—I believe so. 

_ 10842. What is called theMagistrature 
in Fiance is an entirely different career ?—Yes : 
I understand so. 

19843. And also in Germany?—I believe 
so, and also in Italy. 

10844. _ (Mr. Mdur Rahim.) Will you 
kindly give me your opinion with regard to the 
Calcutta Bar ? Do you consider it is an efficient 
Bar ?—Certainly. 

10845. Has it the reputation of being a 
very strong Bar ?— Yes, it is a very strong Bar. 

10846. 1 should like to know what your 

view is as regards the Bar being a good training 
ground for Judges?—It is a good training 
ground for Judges, but it is not the only train¬ 
ing ground for Judges. 

_ 10847. I will come to that; you think it 
IS a good training ground ?—Tes, certainly ; 

I think it is a good training ground. I could 
not say that it was not. May I go back for ’ 
one moment ? You asked me if the Calcutta 
Bar was a very strong Bar, and I said that 
it was. I should like to add that I do not 
think that the standard of the Calcutta Bar is 
as high as it used to be. 

10848. It is ^not as high as it ought to 
be? I said, ‘as it used to be ” j and, therefore-, 
as it ought to be. 

10849. You mean that the English-born 
barristers have mostly disappeared ?—It comes to 
that. 

10850. But as far as the Indians are 
concerned, do you not think that the Calcutta 

Bar is stronger than it used to be as a body ?_ 

It is numerically stronger, but I should not 
think it is otherwise stronger, or as strong. I 
will not say “ or as strong I could not say 
it IS stronger. Of course you must remember 
that I have been in the Calcutta High Court 
for four years as a Judge, and formerly as 
Eegistrar. I cannot go further back than 
1890, 80 that it is perhaps useless for me to say 
that the Calcutta Bar is better to-day than it 
was in 1870. 

10851. What I want to get at is this: fo 
It your opinion that there is no doubt that 
it is an efficient Bar P—Certainly. 

10852. Mr. Sinha told us yesterday that 
he could name twelve gentlemen from among 
the barristers who were fit to hold the posts of 
District and Sessions Judges. Do you agree- 
wnh that opinion ?—Tes, 1 think I must agree 
with that opinion. ® 

10853. And he also fold us that, from 
among the vakils, he oculd also supply as many 
men fit to fill those places ?—Tes, they would be 
fit to perform the .functions of District and 
cessions J udges. 
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10854. Supposing you take the case of 
Bengal. Why do you say that the Judicial 
Service is a necessity?! do not know that 
you want to exclude Bengal, because you say, 
■“ I believe that the Judicial Service in India is a 
necessity ”? —Yes. 

10855. If you could get good men from 
the Bar, why do you say that the Judicial 
Bervice in India is a necessity ?—Take the 
•question of leave vacancies. It is very incon¬ 
venient to appoint a barrister to fill a leave 
wacaocy. That is one reason. 

10856. You could have a reserve. You 
know in England they do not appoint officiating 
Judges P—They do not appoint officiating Judges 
at all. 

10857. They work it fairly well with their 
system P—There is very little leave taken at 
home for one thing. Leave here is a necessity, 
a constant necessity. The home Judges very 
seldom take leave. They work for years and 
years without leave. 

10858. If you have a sufficient reserve, do 
you not think that leave might be minimised, 
at any rate?—There would have to be a very 
large reserve, and an expensive reserve. 

10859. Apart from manning the whole 
Judicial Service from the Bar, is there any 
■objection, in your opinion, to appointing a 
certain number of men from the Bar direct to 
District Judgeships P—No, I think that might 
be done as an exceptional appointment ; among 
•exceptional appointments to which I have 
already referred. 

10860. Why exceptional P—Because, in my 
•opinion, you get a better Judge from the 
•Civil Service if you improve it in the way I 
have suggested. 

10861. That has not been attempted, so 
■that it is mere speculation. The scheme you 
are proposing has not been tried yet, has it P— 
No, it has not. 

10862. So that it is rather difficult to 
•compare with what would be the result if you 
made appointments direct from the Bar ?—Even 
without the improvements now suggested, 
'Civilians have made, I submit, good 
Judges. 

10863. Ido not deny that for a moment, 
—that there have been distinguished Judges 
amongst Civilians. I do not wish to suggest 
anything to the contrary, and I should be very 
sorry to suggest anything like that. What I 
•mean is this: you have material here at the 
Bar, very good material to select from, for more 
District Judges, whatever the number may be? — 

1 think the material is not as good as (he 
material supplied by the Civil Service. 

10864. 1 take it that in your opinion open 

competitive examination, like that of the Civil 
Service, is a better qualification for a Judge than 
practice at the Bar ?—I do not quite know how 
to answer that question. The competition is at 
'the very beginning, is it not ? 

10865 Yes. Then you give him a certain 
training ?—Yes. It is what I have already 
said; the Civil Service supplies better material 
'than the Bar. 

10266. You mean the educational quali- 
ffications of the Civilians are better ?—Yes, 1 
•should think ou an average th?it they are. 


10BS7 “ On an average ”?—Generally speak 

ing I should think that they are better. 

10?^68. .A.t the Bar also there are many mei 
who have taken good degrees, are there not ?— 
Yes. 

10869. Do you think that the principle,! 
all right —that you give a Judge experieno( 
of his work by asking him to try cases? Do yoi 
think that is right in principle P —No, I do not 
I have said that it is not 

10870. But under your scheme that woulc 
be the praotioal result as far as, at any rate 
the Civil Judicial work is concerned woulr 
it not P-No. 

10871. What experience would he have o 
actual work under your scheme ?—He woulc 
go home. He would spend three years at home 
in learning law and reading in Chambers. H< 
would^ come out, and he would begin vdth the 
very simplest oases. 

10872. That is practically studying lau 
and seeing practice in Chambers ?—And seeing 
practice in Chambers. I lay great stress upon 
the necessity of reading in Chambers. 

10873. But you know that the praotioe in 
Chambers is very different from praotioe in 
court ?—Yes. 

10874 . Practice in Chambers generally con¬ 
sists in advising, drafting, etc. ?—But the Law 
Courts would be frequented, surely I 

10875. But that would be merely observing 
how werk is done; it is not practical experi- 
ence, such as conducting oases?-It is inferior 
to that, DO doubt. 

108/6. Is there any other objection to 
appointments being made direct from the Bar 
besides what you have said about the Civil 
Service supplying better material P-No; I do 
not think I can give another reason, or a 
stronger one, , 

1C877. Is there any political reason, or any¬ 
thing of that sort in your mind?—No. 

10878, As far as the appointments to judge, 
ships are concerned, there is no reason P—No. 

10879. Or administrative reasons?—No. I 
might say this perhaps; If you takeaway all 
the judicial appointments, you lower the attrac¬ 
tions of the Civil Service, and that might lower 
the standard of the Service. 

10880, Within the last 27 years, since the 
•Report of the last Public Service Commission, 
education has advanced a good deal in India? — 
Yes; lam of opinion that it has advanced greatly. 

10881. As far as that is concerned, then, 
the Indians have become more qualified for higher 
appointfiients so far as education is concerned ? 
—Yes, that must be conceded. 

.0882, Your main objection would be 
unrest ?—That is my objection at the present 
moilient. 

10883. You do not mean that that has 
affected Indians in the Service ; you do not mean 
that P—No. 

10884. What you say is that Englishmen 
would be able to deal with the situation better 
than Indians in such times?—Yes, 1 think so, 
10885. But is not unrest now practically 
a thing of the past ?—1 will not say that. I 
should think it is not. 

10886. I suppose you know that in Bengal 
many Indians in Government Service have 
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sacrificed their lives in order to resist this 
unrest ?—Yes. 

10887, In your experience have you found 
that any Indians have not been able to cope with 
the unrest as far as anybody could ?—No, because 
I have not been in a district for five years, so 
that I have not been in actual touch with unrest. 

10888. So that you are not speaking from 
experience when you said that Europeans would 
be in a better position to deal with the unrest; 
you are simply putting it upon hypothetical 
grounds, I suppose ?—That is my opinion 
simply. 

10889. Let me remind you of one thing. 
There is a district very close here which was 
under an Indian Magistrate for a long time 
during the period of unrest, and it was noticed 
that in his district there had been no outbreaks 
of that kind ?—1 know nothing of that: it may 
he so, no doubt. 

10890. 1 should like to know something 
about the District Munsifs and Subordinate 
Judges in Bengal. I understand from your 
answer that it is not the High Court, but (lovern- 
meut which appoints the District Munsifs in this 
Presidency. Is that so ?—Theoretically it is the 
Government, that is to say Government has the 
power under the Act; but it must be upon the 
nomination of the High Court. 

10891. The practice in Madras is that the 
Munsif is appointed by the High Court direct ?— 
That is not so in Bengal. 

10892. 1 believe that practice in Madras 
has prevailed a very long time ?—In effect it is 
the same thing in Bengal. There must be the 
nomination of the High Court, and the Govern¬ 
ment appoints the High Court nominees. 

10893. What is the average age of a 
Munsif when he is first appointed? — He must be 
enrolled not later than at the age of 27, and 
he must get his first appointment before he 
is 29, 

10894. He officiates for two years?—Not 
continuously; from time to time in acting 
vacancies. 

10896. I have heard some complaints made 
that they are made to officiate for a very 
short time or for a very long period. It is very 
injurious to their practice at the Bar, is it not, 
and it is a loss to them?—That is so. 

10890. It is so in fact, is it not ?—Yes, 
I believe so. Any practice they may have had 
disappears. 

10897. It would not be possible for them 
to have any practice during the period they are 
officiating ?—I should think not. The competi¬ 
tion is so great, 

10898. Have any steps been taken to 
remedy that state of things?—No; that has 
been the only system I know of. No steps have 
been taken to remedy it. I think myself there 
ought to be a probationary allowance, a retainer, 
so to speak, given to these officiating Munsifs. 

10899. in Madra.s, they do not officiate 
more than about a year, I think; and they 
generally officiate for a fairly long time: they 
seldom come back to the Bar ?—That is not the 
case in Bengal. 

10900. Is there much complaint regarding 
the pay and grading of Munsifs and Subordinate 
Judges ?—Yes, a great deal. 


10901. Has the High Court taken any 
steps to remedy that ?—Yes, they have made 
recommendations. 

10902. Rupees 200 is the initial pay, is 
it not?—Yes; a Deputy Magistrate’s pay is 
Bs. 260. 

1090.3. Has any step been taken to raise 
the initial pay ?—It has been recommended. 

10904. Have you heard any complaints 
as regards confidential reports?—I have had 
some complaints made to me personally. Yes; 
I think there must always he complaints as 
regards confidential reports. 

10906. But it is suggested that they 
ought to know what is being said against 
them. I do not know that that is feasible?— 
1 think it is not feasible. 

10906. 1 see in one place you compare 
the pension of the Civil Service with the pension 
of the Chidf Judge in the Small Cause Court 
here?—Yes. 

10907. I think you know that that is quite 
the exception, a pension of that sort ?—I can 
give you another at once. 

10908. Which is that f—The Legislative 
Secretary to the Government of India, when he 
is a barrister, is on exactly the same footing. 

10909. But in the Bengal Government that 
is the only one appointment wbioh carries such a 
pension, is it not ?—I cannot think of another in 
Bengal. 

10910. {Mr. Madge.) Although you approve 
of the present competitive system in the main, 
certain later answers of yours suggest improve¬ 
ments ; but a large element in your improvement 
is that officers are imbued with a certain character 
which is acquired through being trained in India 
under English officers, and under jtho English 
system of administration, jointly P—Yes. 

10911. I take it that you have had in 
mind some contrast between Indian and European 
or British officers ?—Yes. 

10912. Would any objection which you 
may have to the competitive system apply to 
men going home straight from Australia or from 
Canada, who had not only a British heredity, 
but as far as possible a bringing up in a British 
atmosphere ?—I have not quite got the point of 
your question. 

10913. I take it that any comparison that 
may have existed in your mind in making these 
suggestions was as between Englishmen and 
Indians ?—Yes. 

10914. Would any objection that you 
may have to the competitive system in which you 
suggest improvements yourself, apply to men 
from the Colonies, Australia, for instance, or 
Canada, where men have not only a British 
heredity, but have been brought up in practically 
a British atmosphere P—1 do not know anything 
of Canada or Australia; but assuming the 
conditions there are the same as in England, 
of course the same objection would not 
apply. 

10916. Do you think that it is absolutely 
impossible that a domiciled European, having 
the British heredity, and brought up in India, 
say, under the most favourable conditions in a 
first-class school in the hills, would not be 
held to have reverted to the British type of 
character ?—I should think not, ordinarily. 
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10916. You should think that he would 
not, or you would assume that he had P—I 
think the same objection would apply to him. 

10917. May I ask why P—Because he 
would not be brought up in the surroundings 
I have suggested, which seem to be necessary. 

10918. You think that his British hered¬ 
ity and training in a first-class school in this 
country, say, in the hills, away from all objec¬ 
tionable local influences, would not in some 
measure, or in any measure, compensate P —In 
some measure it would. My reason would 
not have the same force in a case of that kind 
certainly. 

10919. You have had some acquaintance 
of subordinates of pure European or mixed 
descent in this country P—Yes. 

10920. On the whole, do you think that 
they have done well or ill ?—1 have had 
experience of them only in subordinate posi¬ 
tions, and in those subordinate positions many 
of them have done exceedingly well. 

10921. You have heard, have you not, of 
others having risen to posts, I may say, of 
eminence P—Exceptional oases, I think. 

10922. Do you call them “exceptional 
cases” in a general way, or with reference to the 
total number of the population, and the total 
number of successful men who have risen to 
great posts?—Very few of them have risen to 
great posts. 

10923. You ore acquainted with, or have 
heard of, a very few, is that it ? — Yes. 

10924. You have a leaning towards 
nomination, but in your opinion it is attended 
with certain dangers ; but you have also referred 
to the case of officers who select cadets for the 
Navy. Do you think it is impossible, with 
sutficient care, to have the same kind of body in 
which the nominations would meer^your objec¬ 
tions ?—1 doubt its being practicable. 

10925. Your opinion that the competitive 
system is not perfect seems very general, and I 
should imagine on all hands that there must b^' 
a desire to make it as perfect as possible, and 
suggestions have been offered to the Commission 
that means might be suggested to very much 
improve it. You do not think that is possible ?— 
The only way in which it might be improved is 
by combining nomination. As far as 1 can see, 
I doubt the practicability of applying the 
system, which is in force in connection with the 
Navy, to the Indian Civil Service. 

10926. You refer to nomination now; 
you merely refer to it; but you do not think it 
is possible to have a combination ?—No, I think 
not, on the whole. 

10927. I have quite clearly understood 
from what you have said that the value of a 
civilian’s experience in the early years of his 
service is very great, and it is in the combina¬ 
tion of that experience with legal training that 
the highest possible perfection is reached?—Yes, 
I think so. 

10928. As regards the age-limit, to which 
you refer in your answer to question (15), it has 
been stated before the Commission with reference 
either to a probationary experience at the begin¬ 
ning of one’s career, or later in life, that the 
earlier a man comes under British influence the 
better; whereas other witnesses have suggested 


that later in life, when a man’s character is 
formed, and he is better able to observe and 
absorb what he thinks good, would be better. 
Which do you think is preferable P—The former 
view. The earlier they are brought under 
British influence the better. 

10929. In your answer to question (20) you 
say, “ Practically every Civilian at every 
stage of his career is immediately concerned with 
the administration of law ”; not only, as you have 
said already, is it very useful to him, but in the 
administration of Indian Law and amongst 
Indian people and in Indian surroundings, he 
acquires an experience which is far more valuable 
than any abstract training in British or any 
other law P—Yes. 

10930. Do you think that the law of any 
other country, Indian or English, to a certain 
extent reflects the atmosphere of that country, 
and in that respect the study of British law 
would be much less useful to a man living and 
working in this oouutry than the study of Indian 
law; I do not mean as regards the mere techni¬ 
cal processes of the law, but as regards the spirit 
of the law and what it reflects ?—Would you 
repeat youf question ? lam not quite sure that 
1 uuderstand you. 

10921. The laws of any other country 
reflect more or less the atmosphere of that 
country ?—Yes. 

10932. Do you think that the study of 
Indian law and the practice of Indian law is 
better for a Civilian than the mere study of 
English law?—No; I should think that the 
study of English law is better for a Civilian than 
a study of Indian law. 

10933. Is that because, as regards the 
technique of law, the British law has arrived at 
a higher standard P—I think you indicated the 
reason at the beginning of the question,—that 
the law reflects the character of the country. 

10934. You object to simultaneous examina¬ 
tions? Do you think that if snob examina¬ 
tions were introduced into England they would 
indirectly re-act upon the character of education ? 
—Yes, I think the standard very probably would 
be lowered. 

10935. Because universities and schools 
and colleges, and all that, would be training up 
for this thin? and neglecting general education: 
is that one of your reasons P—No. 1 meant that 
the education out here is not as high as the 
education at home, and the tendency would 
be for the standard to fall to meet the standard 
of India. 

10936 But do you, or do you not, think 
that education at home is generally better than 
education in this country, because of recent years 
there Las been a great tendency here to study for 
examination passes rather than to secure general 
education?—Do you mean that has been the 
tendency at home of late ? 

10937. No. More here than at home. To 
a certain extent no doubt wherever prizes are 
offered in competitive examination, it will re-act 
on education ?—I think the system of cramming 
will almost certainly rise up. 

10938. And in that respect re-act upon 
education generally ?—Probably it would. 

10939. In answer to question (27; you say, 
“ Judging by actual results so fai, I think that 
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the reply must be in the negative. It apparently 
has not been found possible to appoint Indian 
members of the Indian Civil Service ordinarily 
to the higher Executive posts, such as Commis- 
sionerships, Vfembersbips of the Board of Revenue 
and Secretaryships.” To some of those appoint¬ 
ments Indians have already been raised to acting 
appointments, but not to permanent ones : is not 
that so ?—In a few instances. 

10940. What is your frank opinion of the 
reasons of the Q-overament ? Is it not probable 
that they did so because, however worthy these 
ofiBoers may be, and however capable they might 
be in performing other duties, the Government 
thought these might be better fulfilled by English¬ 
men ?~In some oases no doubt— say in the case 
of a Commissioner of a Division —it might be 
undesirable. The Government might think that 
it was better to have an English oifioer, and that 
might influence them in passing over on Indian ; 
but in the case of a secretaryship, I do not see 
any reason why an Indian should not be appoint¬ 
ed if he was qualified; or in the ease of the 
High Court or the Legal Remembranoerships. 
I see no reason why an Indian member 
of the Civil Service should be passed over 
except for the reason that he is considered not as 
good as his juniors who are Englishmen. 

10941. If there is any grievance on this 
point, you think it arises from a misapprehen¬ 
sion ?—Yes, I should say so. 

10942. You strongly object to the Statu¬ 
tory Civilian ?—I believe he has not been a 
success. 

10943, You do not think that it may not 
have succeeded because the wrong men were 
chosen, and that it was not rightly applied ?— 
That may be so, of course, 

10944. As regards the pay of officers of 
all grades, considering the rise in prices, would 
you be disposed to approve of a pro rata increase 
all round in all salaries ?—I would approve of it. 

10945. The financial cost would be heavy, 
but it is something to secure content in an officer, 
and all that class of facts: do you think it would 
be a right thing to do under present condi¬ 
tions P—Yes, if it could be done. Undoubtedly 
the cost of living has risen enormously, and 
salaries do not represent what they used to 
represent all round. 

10946. You think that no workable 
scheme for the recruitment of District and 
Sessions Judges from the Indian Bar is feasible ; 
and that as regards legal experience it would be 
still less feasible in the case of recruiting home 
barristers -who have had no experience what¬ 
ever ?—Yes. 

10947. (Mr. Macdonald.) I think you 
said that the sole reason why you are not in 
favour of increasing the Indian section of the 
Indian Civil Service cadre now is the existing 
unrest ?—Yes, I cannot glvf any other reason at 
present. 

10948. But unrest, or no unrest, do you 
agree that the demand for increased posts for 
Indians will go on ?—Yes. 

10949, The demand for simultaneous 
examinations has not slackened ?—I believe not. 

10960. The Indian National Congress, 
for instance, the other day passed the same 
resolution P—Yes,—as it passed 20 years ago. 


10951. And the educated Indian is repeat¬ 
ing his demands, as is shewn by our evidence p— 

Yes. 

10952. You do not suggest, do you, that 
the unrest will be removed by refusing to grant 
that demand ?—I say that the number of posts 
thrown open to Indians will be increased in time, 
but not at the present moment: [ would not 

increase them now, 

10953. By refusing to grant that demand 
for simultaneous examination, yon are not going 
to improve the present political conditions in 
Bengal, are you P—Do yon mean that you will 
not remove the discontent ? 

10954. You will not remove the discon¬ 
tent ? —I suppose not. 

10935. Then it comes back, does it not, 
to the question of tbe efficiency of the cadre to 
deal with unrest ?—Yes. 

10956. Is it your idea that the individual 
Indian officer finds more difficulty in dealiug 
with unrest than the European officer ?—I think 
so. 

10937. And so far as the Commission is 
concerned, in order that it might make up its 
mind upon that point, I suppose your advice is 
that we should go into the records of the Service P 
We will have to go into details, and not take a 
general statement like that P—You think it is 
necessary to say personally that I consider such 
and such an officer—— 

10958. No. I do not want you to say 
that. I want to prevent you from saying that. 
As far as we are concerned ourselves, the only 
way that we oau make up our minds is to go into 
the question of officers’ records, i should like, 
you to help me if.you can. Is there any other 
way than that for us to find out whether the 
opinion which you have just expressed is a sound 
one or not ?—It is a matter of opinion entirely, 
is it not P You will be guided, probably, to some 
extent, by the opinions which are expressed before 
you. 

10959. But in order that we may test 
these rival opinions, we have you, with your 
great authority, coming forward and expressing 
an opinion upon this matter, which weighs very 
much with us ; and then we have somebody else 
with authority ooming forward and expressing 
the exact opposite. I do not want you to go 
into details, quite the opposite ; but I put it to 
you that the accuracy or otherwise of your own 
opinion, and of the other opinion I have assumed, 
can only be tested by us as a Commission upon 
the record of individual officers. Put it in this 
wat': Supposing we find an Indian officer has 
been placed in a district where there has been a 
good deal of unrest, and he has governed that 
distriot very well. We would have to come to 
certain conclusions upon that, would we not ?— 
Yes, you would. 

10960. If, on the other hand, he was put 
into a peaceful distriot, and that district burst 
out into unrest owing to his action, we should 
have to oome to a onnolusion from that ?—Yes. 

10961. But that is the only class of fact 
upon which we can oome to a reasonable con¬ 
clusion ?—It is very difficult to answer that ques¬ 
tion. I do not like to say that that is the only 
way. 1 have seen Indian officers and English 
officers in similar tight places, and I have always . 
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■ thought that the Euglish oflScer showed greater 
firmness and promptitude in dealing with them 
than the Indian officer. 

10962. I will not press you further upon 
that point. Tour view, then, of the examinations 
being held in England alone is that it makes it 
difficult for the Indian section of the Indian 
Oivi! Service cadre to increase itself ?—The 
result, no doubt, is that. 

10963. And it is because that is the result 
that you stand by, is it not, the view in the 
answers you have given with reference to 
unrest?—Simply because it keeps Indians 
out? 

10964. Because it does not alter the 17 
per cent. P—That is not the way I put it, of 
course. 

10965. I do not want to put it in any way 
you disagree with. I want to get fairly at the 
root of the matter. In your written evidence 
you state that Indians have 17 per cent, of the 
places now ?—Yes. 

10966. And you further state that an 
increase is undesirable in view of certain 
circumstances ?—If you had simultaneous exami¬ 
nations there would be an immediate increase 
.in the number of Indians. 

10967. And one of the reasons why you 
are not in favour of simultaneous examinations 
is because you do not want-an increase?—1 do 
not want an increase because the Indian has not 
got the qualifications I have mentioned. 

10968. Quite. I put it to you that one 
of the values of the examination being held in 
England, to one holding your views, is that it 
makes it difficult for an Indian to get into the 
Service ?—It makes it difficult for the wrong 
kind of person to get into the Service. 

1(969. Would you object to an immediate 
increase of the 17 per cent, if you got the 
right sort of person ; or is there a right sort of 
person in the present circumstances ?—I would 
not object to an increase if you could get the 
right sort of person. 

10971'. You do not think that the European 
section of the Service can be properly protected 
by a statutory minimum ? I did not quite catch 
your answer to that, and I am afraid I am 
repeating a question which was put to you ?— 

I said I would not fix any minimum ; I would 
not attempt to fix a minimum. 

10971. You would leave it to the chance 
of the examination ?—There must be a minimum. 

10972. That is what 1 want to know ?— 

As long as the English govern India, there must 
be a majority of officers in high appointments 
who are Englishmen. 

10973. How would you secure that 
except by fixing the minimum ?—I would not 
attempt to fix it once for all time. 

10974. No; that is not the proposal at all. 
The proposal is,'if 1 might say so—at least the 
suggestion has been made to us—that you might 
fix from time to time a minimum for a certain 
period, and then let it be revised as occasion 
necessitates. Would you see any objection to 
that?—I am rather against fixing any hard-and- 
fast minimum at all. 

10976. But supposing we find that the 
Service got unpopular at home (we have had 
evidence that it is getting unpopular at home) 


and supposing in consequence of that the pro¬ 
portion ot Indians entering the Service got very 
much larger than it is now, would you not be 
driven to fixing the minimum ?—You would be 
driven to doing something to increase the number 
of Englishmen joining the Service, I think. 

10976. But you would not be prepared to 
do anything of that kind now ?~I would not 
draw a line and say that the moment more than a 
certain proportion of appointments are filled 
by Indians we must do something. I would 
not attempt that. 

10977 You would not allot a certain 
proportion of the vaoanoies during any one year 
to be filled by examination in England, and 
another proportion by examination in India? 
—No. 

10978. You would not accept that as a 
substitute for simultaneous examination r'—No. 

10979. Do you think it would be a better 
or worse proposal than simultaneous examiua- 
tion?—I think it would be a better proposal 
than simultaneous examination. 

10980. In answer to question (27), 1 see you 
say, “Judging by actual results so far, 1 
think that the reply must be in the negative ”. 
What do you mean by “actual results”? Are 
they results recorded in the list of the Civil 
Service?—You will find them from the Civil 
Service List. I am going on my own time in 
India. I can count on my fingers the number 
of Indians who have been appointed Commis¬ 
sioners, or Members of the Board, or Secretaries 
to Government. I think very few of them have, 
and in most oases, they have been superseded. 

10981. Have a considerable number of 
Indians been actually available on grounds of 
seniority for these appointments ?—Yes. 

10982. And they have been passed over? 
—Yes, they have been passed over by their 
juniors. 

10983. To some of those appointments, 
for instance, the Calcutta High Court to which 
you inade reference, Indians have been appointed 
as acting officers ?—I remember only one in my 
time. 

10984, You do not remember two. You 
do not remember, for instance, the appointment 
of two as Legal Remembrancers ?—You said to 
“ the Calcutta High Court ” ? 

10985. Yes, but I thought you had passed 
that?—1 remember only one. I think Mr. Sen, 
who is sitting next to you, will put me right, if 
necessary. There is only one, I think, who’has 
been appointed to officiate, and no one has been 
appointed permanently. 

10986. Have yon any reeollectiou of the 
criticisms passed in the Anglo-Indian Press 
as to the way in which Indians bad been passed 
over ?—I have seen the oritioisms ; very few, I 
think. My own feeling is that it was usually 
recognized that they were rightly passed 
over. 

10987. Do you remember the criticisms 
passed by the Pioneer regarding a gentleman 
who is now out of the Service, Mr. De, who wag 
passed over ?—No ; I do not remember. 

10988. He was passed over for a Oom- 
missionership ?—I think so. 

1 0989. He was an acting Commissioner ?_ 

Yes. 
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10990. He was not confirmed ?—Never 
confirmed. 

10991. You have no recollection of what 
is called the “ De ’’ case I do not remember. 

I think 1 must have been on leave at the time 
it happened. 

10992. May I ask you to tell the 
Commission about your own experience in 
England ? Perhaps, I will take you through it 
in two or three questions. In your answer to 
question (64) to (67), you give an interesting 
scheme about legal training. I believe you 
went to England in order to complete your legal 
studies, if I am rightly informed?—Yes, I was 
called to the Bar. 

10993. After you were in service ?—Yes. 

10994. You took furlough ?—Yes. 

10995. You went at your own expense?— 
Yes. 

10996. You read law ?—Yes. 

10997. You did not read in Chambers?— 
No. 

10998. And you were called to the Bar?— 

Yes. 

10999. Without any assistance at all from 
the Government ?—Yes. 

11000 . You got first class at the Bar 
Final ?—1 did. 

11001. Had it not been for the misfortune 
of age, you would have had the il300 prize ?— 
Yes. 

11002. This was during your furlough at your 
own expense and on your own initiative ?—Yes. 

11003. {Mr. Sly.) You say, in your 
answer to question (27), that Indians have not, 
as a matter of fact, been appointed to certain 
posts. Do you remember that, during your 
service, one was appointed to the Board of 
Revenue ?—One, yes. 

11004. Two have been appointed Divisional 
Commissioners for considerable periods, 
leaving out two oases of short acting appoint¬ 
ments?—Yes, I remember two. 

11005. The Commissioner of Excise, one of 
the most important heads of departments, has, I 
believe, been practically filled by an Indian, 
almost continuously, during the past ten years ? 
*—I am afraid that I personally cannot say. 

11006. Then the Inspector-General of 
Registration is another head of a Department?— 
Yes. 

11007. Of an important nature?—Yes. 

11008. Has not that been practically 
filled by an Indian for many years continu¬ 
ously ?—Yes, for many years. 

11009. Then the Accountant-General with 
the Government of India; has not that been 
filled by a Bengali Indian for a considerable 
number of years ?—Yes, I remember his name. 

11010. Then in your own line, was not 
the post of Legal Remembrancer filled for _^ome 
years by an Indian?—Yes, I mentioned this; 
have I not P Two have risen to be Legal 
Remembrancer ; one in Bengal and the other in 
Bihar. 

11011. For a long period?—Yes. 

11012. As a matter of fact, it comes to over 

six years P—Yes; Mr. B. L. Gupta. 

11013. Taking another appointment, the 
Registrar oi Co-operative Credit Societies, has 


not that been wholly filled by an Indian?—It is 
filled by an Indian at present I know. 

11011, Since 1909, it has been filled by an 
Indian, I think ?—I believe that is so. 

11015. Having got all these oases before 
you, why have you expressed this opinion that 
they have not been tried in these posts and said 
“judging by actual results so far, I think that 
the reply must be in the negative”?—Because 
there are many other cases in which they have 
been passed over. 

11016. Let us take the cases in which 
they have been passed over. Is it not, as a 
matter of fact, that most of the Indians passed 
over were Statutory Civilians recruited under 
special conditions which have been admitted to 
bo a failure ?—They certainly have all been 
passed over. 

11017. That accounts for a great many 
being passed over; that is what was in your 
mind?—No, I was not thinking of them. I 
was thinking of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

11018. Now coming to the members of 
the Indian Civil Service, is it not the case that 
a great many of those who, you say, have been 
passed over, are the members of the Judiciaj 
Branch of the Indian Civil Service ?—I am more 
familiar with the Judicial Branch. Probably it 
is so. 

11019. Then is it not the case that a great 
many of the European members of the Indian 
Civil Service have been passed over for these 
appointments?—Passed over by better men, I 
presume, for the same reason as Indians. 

11020. Therefore, having regard to these 
facts, are you still prepared to adhere to the 
opinion that, taking all these matters into consi¬ 
deration, the Indians have been passed over to a 
much greater extent than the European members 
in the Service ?—I cannot say. 

11021. Now, I come to another point. In 
your answer to question (13), you have given an 
opinion against separate recruitment for the 
Judicial Branch of the Service. A scheme has 
been proposed before the Commission in which it 
is suggested that the Judicial Branch of the 
Indian Civil Service should be abolished, and that 
there should be substituted a separate service 
directly recruited by selection, first, partly from 
the Indian Bar in India, secondly, partly in Eng¬ 
land, preferably from the English Bar but not 
exclusively, and, thirdly, by promotion of good 
ofBoers from the Provincial Bervice. The propor¬ 
tion in which these three classes would be recruit¬ 
ed is a matter for consideration, which has not 
been given us in detail in the scheme laid before 
us. But so far as the Indian members of the 
Bar recruited in India and those recruited in 
England are concerned, it has been suggested 
that both of them should be trained in the first 
place in the work of subordinate courts in India. 
P’rom your experience of the judicial conditions 
in India, I should like you to give us your 
opinion, if you can, on such a scheme.—Well, 
I have already said that I do not think that 
the result would be anything like having as 
eflScient Judges as under even the existing 
system unimproved. 1 think that the existing 
system, if improved, ought to turn out as good 
J udges as you can want. 
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11022. It has been suggested that the long 
course of training necessary for improving 
the Judicial Branch of the Indian Civil Service 
entails a good deal of expense on the country. 
The number of years of training that an oflicer 
undergoes under your scheme or the scheme 
which has been put before us is considerable? 
Would it be very considerable?-—! do not think 
•so. 

11023. Two years’ probation in England 
and again two year’s training in India?—During 
the {)eriod of training in India they would be 
doing work. 

11024. During the service of two years in 
India, he is not doing work but is under train¬ 
ing ?—I think he does work from the very 
beginning. He did it in my time. 

11025. Then, you have to add on to that 
the period of study-leave in England?—One 
year. 

11026. Plu» a certain amount of training 
in subordinate judicial courts?—Yes; but it 
would not be absolutely unremunerative work. 
He would try oases ; he would dispose of small 
causes, and he would do some work all the time. 

11027. I want your opinion. You do not 
consider that is a strong objection to the scheme ? 
—I should have thought that t,he expense would 
not by any means he so great as to be any 
difficulty at all. 

11028. Then another objection, I think 
you stated just now, is that it would reduce the 
attractions of the Indian Civil Service and so far 
damage the general government of the country ? 
—Damage the recruitment and the government 
of the country. 

11029. Have you got any views in regard 
to the result of such a scheme on the separation 
of the judicial and the executive functions—the 
differentiation of the Service from the very start 
recruited by different methods—as to what effect 
that would have upon the Government of the 
country ?—Well, if you mean an absolute cleavage 
of the Service into two separate Services 
altogether, then, instead of having a large Service 
all working more or less together for the good 
of the country, you would have two separate 
Services, almost certain to be more or less 
antagonistic. As it is, there is every now and 
again friction between Judicial officers and 
Executive officers. If you had the Services 
separated like this, I think they would be in 
opposite camps altogether. 

11030. Does any other objection to that 
scheme occur to you?—I doubt if you would get 
a high-olass lawyer—certainly not at home, I 
doubt if you would get him even in India—to 
accept a District Judgeship. 

11031. Do you think that a barrister at 
home with a certain amount of practice at the 
Bar would be likely to come out under such a 
scheme to India?—Quite the reverse. Most 
unlikely. 

11032. Then the recruitment would prao- 
tioally have to be made, so far as Englishmen 
are concerned, from barristers who had just 
taken their course?—That would be so. 

11033, Do you think that such men would 
be any cheaper or make any better Judges 
than the men whom we recruit through the open 
competitive examination for the Indian Civil 


Service P—I do not see how they could be 
cheaper, I do not think they would be anything 
like so good, 

11033A. In your answer to question (10), 
you have dealt with the age-limits, and suggested 
that the maximum age should be reduced to 
23 years. Supposing you find that, as a matter 
of fact, that age outs across the “ Greats ” course 
of the University, would you still adhere to 
that maximum?—No ; I would raise it. 

11034. Then you have recommended very 
strongly a system of probation in England 
including attendance at English law courts ?— 
Yes. 

11035. If we have to retain the present 
limits of age on account of university conditions 
at home, do you think that it would he best to 
sacrifice that probation in England with the 
object of getting the men out, one year or 
perhaps two years’ younger, than you would 
under a full probationary course?—No; I am 
very much in favour of the full probationary 
course at home. 

11036. Even if it leads to an older officer 
coming to India?—Yes. 

^ 11037. You do not think that that proba¬ 
tionary course could be arranged for province 
by province, for instance in Bengal, almost as 
well as can be done in England ?—No. 

11038. Do not you think that the instruc¬ 
tion in the general principles of law and Indian 
codes could be given by a specially-arranged 
course of lectures ; instruction in India P—It 
could. 

11039. Do not you think that the language 
instruction that is given in England could bo 
arranged for and given in India ?—Certainly it 
could. 

11040. Then, according to that, the only 
thing that is left on which you lay so much stress 
is attendance at English courts P—That is so, 

11041. It is practically on that single 
point that you wish to insist on probation in 
England?—Yes, that and the atmosphere; it 
really comes to that. 

11012. The reporting at the High Court 
of Calcutta would not meet that?—1 do not 
think BO. 

11043. One reason, one strong reason, you 
have for retaining this period of probation in 
England is that it gives an opportunity for the 
rejection of the unfit ?—Yes. 

11044. If, as a matter of fact, we find by 
inquiry that nobody has been rejected as unfit 
for a considerable number of years, would not 

that be sufficient to overcome that objection ?_ 

Yes; it would certainly. 

11015. Then, in your answer to question 
(25), you have suggested that you might 
select from District Munsifs, at an earlier stage 
of their career, probationers for listed posts. 
Have you considered that that would possibly act 
as a^ very considerable disappointment to the 
Provincial Service as a whole; would not that 
affect that Service very considerably?—It would, 
no doubt, create a good deal of individual dis¬ 
appointment and heart-burning; but I do not think 
that it would affect the Service prejudicially. 

11046. The selection of a young man out 
of that Service would take away the incentive 
that is now given by these listed posts to the 

10 
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senior members of the Service. Would it not ? 
—It would undoubtedly. There is undoubtedly 
that objection; I must admit that. 

11047. Then I would just like to ask you 
about your proposals for the Indian Civil Service 
pension. You have largely based them on the 
supposition that a Civilian who completes his 
ordinary service pays at least half of that pension 
by means of his contribution, and that an ofScer 
of longer service pays considerably more. If, as 
a matter of fact, it is found by actual calculation 
that this is not the case at all, that the contribu¬ 
tion made by a Civilian is a much smaller per¬ 
centage, would you still be in favour of any 
change in that annuity system even if it was 
found to involve a reduction of the present 
pension of £1,000 ? If, for instance, it was 
found that a Civilian subscribes £400 a year 
or considerably less, and the Secretary of 
State were to consider that the non-efieotive 
charges of the country should not be increased 
to the amount that you suggest as special 
pensions, would you still recommend that the 
pension scheme should be altered even if it 
involved a reduction in the existing annuity of 
£1,0C0 ?—Would I prefer it to be reduced to 
£600 and no contribution ? 

11048. Yes ?—Yes, I think I would, 
because it would put the matter on a proper 
footing. At present it is deceptive. 

11049. Then, in answer to question (137), you 
have given expression to an opinion that 
a member of the Viceroy’s Council should not 
be eligible for further promotion in India as the 
head of a province. Do you think that with 
the experience that an officer gains in the Service 
as a member of the Viceroy’s Council, he has 
a much wider outlook on Indian affairs than 
he could ever get by service in a particular 
province—do you think that is a good reason to 
give him such experience before he becomes the 
head of a province ?—My own opinion is that 
the head of a province should come first. 

11050. If the bead of a province came 
first, have you considered what would be the 
position of the head of the province when the 
Government of India is composed largely of 
persons who have just finished their careers as 
the heads of provinces; would it not have the 
effect of weakening to a great extent the posi¬ 
tion of the head of the province for the time 
being, if an officer who had just been the head 
of a province is in a position like that of a 
member of the Viceroy’s Council?—I suppose 
it would weaken his position to some extent. 

11051. Would it not weaken the position 
of the head of a province to know that his 
immediate predecessor is a member of the 
Viceroy’s Council, sitting in judgment upon 
his work ?—Yes, I suppose it would be an 
inducement to carry on the work on the same 
lines as his predecessor did. There would be 
that danger. 

11052. In order to avoid that danger, 
would you be prepared to recommend that both 
the head of a province and the membership of 
the Viceroys’ Council should each be the finish of 
the career of an officer ?—That would be a better 
solution. 

11053. (Mr. Gokhale.) How many years 
does one take, on the executive side, to reach the 


position of a Commissioner? How many years’ 
service has a Civilian to put in on an average ?— 
I suppose between 20 and 25 years. 

11054. How many years does a man on 
the judicial side take to reach the High Court 
roughly?—Over 25 years. 

11055. About 25 years ?— Yes. 

11056. In your answer to question (27), you 
say, speaking about the relative merits of 
the Indian and European members of the 
Civil Service, “Judging by actual results 
so far, 1 think that the reply must be in the 
negative. It apparently has not been found 
possible to appoint Indian members of the 
Indian Civil Service ordinarily to the higher 
executive posts, such as Commissionerships, 
Memberships of the Board of Revenue, and 
Secretaryships; and, as regards the Judicial 
Branch, no such Civilian has ever been appointed 
permanently to the Calcutta High Court, while 
only two who have risen to be Legal Remem¬ 
brancers.” We will take these statements one 
by one. Do you know when Indians first entered 
the Indian Civil Service and came to Bengal ?— 
I think Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt was the first, 
was he not ? 

11057. Yes, was it not in 1871 ?—Yes. 

11058. From that time we will take the 
executive side ?—I would rather begin with the 
other side. 

11059. We will take the executive side 
first and then the judicial. You mention the 
Oommissionership first. Can you tell me how 
many Indians in the Indian Civil Service during 
all these years have reached the necessary senior¬ 
ity to expect a Commissionership ?-~I cannot say. 

11060. I have looked into the question, 
and I do not find more than four ?—Do you 
mean that only four have been qualified for a 
Commissionership ? 

11061. Only four Indians have ever reached 
the necessary seniority to become qualified for 
the position of a Commissioner. I will give you 
their names. Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt was 
the first ?—Yes. 

11062. And he acted as Commissioner twice 
for long periods ?—Yes. 

11063. He was once appointed Com¬ 
missioner over the heads of European officers ?— 
I do not know that. 

11064. He retired while holding an acting 
Commissionership ?—Yes. 

11065, He was not superseded ?—No. 

11066. The next one was Sir K. G. 
Gupta. You know that he became a Com¬ 
missioner, a Member of the Board of Revenue— 
the senior Member—and is now a Member of the 
Secretary of State’s Council ?—Yes. 

11067. So your description cannot apply to 
him ?—No. 

11068. The third Indian was Mr. Badshah, 
a Parsi from Bombay. He became Postmaster- 
General and Excise Commissioner, much above 
the average ?—Yes. 

11069. So your description would not apply 
to him ?—No. 

11070. The only other man was Mr. De, 
Collector of Hooghly. Ho retired last year. Ido 
not find any other I ndiau who had attained the 
necessary seniority so far?—I am surprised to 
hear it. 
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11071. As regards Mr. De, you said that 
you did not notice what the Pioneer said about 
him ? — No ; I did not notice it. 

11072. He had acted twice as a Com¬ 
missioner and was passed over when the perma¬ 
nent post had to be filled ?—Tes. 

11073. This is what the Pioneer said— 
you would not charge that paper with any undue 
partiality to Indians ! It said : “ Mr. De may 
have the consolation of feeling that he has done 
much more important work for the public as a 
Collector than he probably could have done in 
the higher post. Since June 1905 Mr. De has 
been Colleoter of the Hooghly District, and it 
can hardly be accidental that while the other 
environs of Calcutta have been seething in disturb¬ 
ance and disorder, Hooghly, only 24 miles 
distant, has known nothing worse than a few 
petty cases of boys shouting Bande Mataram. 
When some of these youths took to throwing 
mud at Europeans, the people themselves took 
them in charge and brought them before the 
Collector to suffer such punishment as he could 
award. If it had been possible to multiply 
Mr, De suflBciently, there would have been no 
trouble in Bengal ; but these are the men who 
glide out of the Service unnoticed, while the 
person who is chiefiy responsible for the mischief 
probably makes his exit under salute, in a coat 
covered with ribbon and stars.” Surely this is 
fairly good testimony to the work of Mr. De. 
His supersession does not point to very much. 
May I put it like that ?—I do not know what 
value is to be attached to that article in the 
Pinnetr, 

11074. In any case there it is. Have you 
known any other instance where an Indian should 
have become Commissioner but has been passed 
over ?—I cannot name any. 

11075. Now, I come to the Judicial side. 
—Tou might mention the Secretaryships. 

11076. Well, I will take Secretaryships. 
You say Indians have been passed over in the 
matter of Secretaryships. Is it not more correct 
to say that Indians are not admitted into what 
may be called the heart of the bureaucratic 
machine—there is a reluctance to admit them into 
the heart of the bureaucratic machine i.e., the 
Secretariat ?—I cannot say that. 

11077, I will put it in another way. I 
suppose you will allow that the chief qualifica¬ 
tions for a Secretariat oflicer, for a Secretary, are 
industry, general ability of a high order and some 
literary ability P—Yes. 

11078, Take Mr. Dutt’s case. Mr. R. 0, 
Dutt was, by common consent, a man of great 
ability and high literary gifts ?—Yes. 

11079. He was also a man of prodigious 
industry ?— Yes. 

11080. He was never appointed Secre¬ 
tary ?—No. 

11081. Do you think that he was passed 
over for a Secretaryship on grounds of eflficienoy, 
or was it because the general policy of the 
Government is not to have Indians as Secre¬ 
taries ?—He could not have been passed over on 
the ground of Inefficiency. 

11082. Take Sir K. G. Gupt a’s case. 
He became the senior Member of the Board of 
Revenue, and certainly he could have made a 
good Secretary P—He could not have been 


passed over for a Secretaryship for ineffi¬ 
ciency. 

11083. He is now in the Secretary of State’s 
Council p—Yes. 

11084.^ Do you remember the warm 
appreciation which Lord Morley as Secretary of 
State expressed of him some two or three years 
ago P—Yes. 

11085, Here are then oases of Indians who 
were qualified for Secretaryships, but were not 
appointed to those posts P —Those two are 
certainly cases of men who might have been 
appointed. 

11086, So I do not think that this can 
stand—the fact that Indians have not been 
appointed as Secretaries shows that they are 
inferior to English men, or that the Indian 
average is inferior to the English average, I do 
not want to press you if you do not want to 
answer it P—I cannot. 

11087. We will now turn to the Judicial 
side. You say that it takes 25 years to reach 
the High Court P-Yes. 

11088. You yourself reached the High Court 
in 25 years P—Yes, 

11089, Can you tell me how many Indian 
Civilians have so far attained the necessary 
seniority to come to the High Coart ?—I cannot 
tell you. 

11090. Will you be surprised that there 
have been only two instances, and that in both 
these instances these men have acted as High 
Court Judges ? We will take the first instance : 
Mr. B. L. Gupta p —He acted 

11091. He acted twice ?—Yes. 

11092 He was not appointed permanent, 
but was passed over?—Tes. 

11093. Three other English District Judges 
were passed over along with him—do you know 
that?—Possibly so. 

11094. When he was passed over, three 

other English Judges were passed over?_I 

think so. 

11095. And they raised a protest against 
their supersession?—When Mr. Cecil Brett was 
appointed you mean ? 

. appointed there was a 

storm ?—The officers passed over were indignant 
and two of them retired. ’ 

them retired when 
Mr. Gupta was passed over?—I remember 
two. 

11098. When those three retired, do you 
remember what their complaint was; you pro¬ 
bably remember what was said at the time?—I do 
not remember. 

11099. We have had one Indian gentleman 
who acted, but was not made permanent, and 
he was passed over with three English Judges. 
You of course know that another Indian has fust 
been appointed a Judge of the High Court ?— 
This very day Mr. MuUiok has been appointed. 

11100 . He has been selected over the heads 
of two or three European District Judges senior 
to mm ?—Yes. 

inow of any Indian 
Civilian senior to Mr. MuUiok who has been 
superseded P—I should like to have a look at the 
officers have been superseded lately. 

11102 . For the High Court Judgeship?— 

jL 6S, 
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11103. There is no officer senior to 
Mr. Mullick in the list on the judicial side who 
has been superseded ?—Messrs. Beachoroft and 
Chapman were brought in, and they superseded 
several. 

11104. I am speaking of the Indian 
Civilians ?--There have been a number of Indian 
Civilian District Judges in my time, and none of 
them reached the High Court except Mr, B. L. 
Gupta. 

11105. Men senior to yourself ?—You 
mean they retired after they put in 25 years’ 
service. 

11106. I find from the list that I have 
that there is no name of an Indian Civilian on 
the judicial side who has attained the necessary 
seniority to reach the High Court?—During the 
last 30 years ? 

11107. Except Mr, B. L. Gupta and now 
Mr. Mullick ?—I am surprised to hear that. 

11108. I should like to know if you know 
of any instance?—I confess that I made the 
statement on the ground that there had been a 
number of Indian officers in the Judicial Branch 
in my time and that only one was appointed, and 
that was only to officiate. That was Mr. B, L. 
Gupta. 

11109. Mr. B. L. Gupta was appointed 
long before your time ?—Yes ; he was appointed 
before 1 entered the Court. 

11110. Do you know of any instances 
where Indian civilians were superseded for the 
High Court? Now that Mr. Mullick has been 
appointed, is there any Indian senior to 
Mr. Mullick on the judicial side who has been 
superseded ?—There is no Indian senior to him. 

mil. We will turn now to Legal 
Eemembranoers. Only two, you say, have been 
appointed Legal Remembrancers. If two Indian 
oivilians, viz., Mr. B. L. Gupta and Mr. Mullick 
have reached the position of Legal Remem¬ 
brancers out of only two or three who had attained 
the necessary seniority, would that be a bad 
proportion ?—No, it would not. 

11112. In the same way, going back to 
the executive side, if three out of four Indians 
reached the Commissiouership and the fourth 
retired with that testimonial from the Pioneer, if 
three out of four reached the Commissionership, 
would it be a bad proportion ?—These are facts, 
and they speak for themselves. 

11118. Do you think that amongst the 
European members of the Civil Service there 
would be the same proportion—three out of four 
Collectors becoming Commissioners?—It could 
not be. 

11114. Because there are only five Com- 
missionersbips for 26 Collectorships ?—It could 
not be of course. 

11116. Taking the average, so far as these 
appointmenls show, I do not think that you 
can say that the Indian average is in any way 
inferior to the English average P—Those being 
the facts, they will alter my statement. 

11116. 1 think this will be enough on this 
point ?—Yery well. 

11117. 1 will go to your answer to question 
(1). There you speak of a certain qualifica¬ 
tion, and you say that this qualification can be 
had only in “ persons who have been educated 
in England and brought up in the atmosphere 


oflifynd thought in that country; or, though 
m a lesser depee, persons who have acquired 
It in India through being trained under the 
English officers.” What do you think of that 
class that has received a high University educa- 
hou in this country, and has made a fairly deep 
study of English_ Literature, English History 
and English Institutions; what do you say of 
Aat class ? Is it imbued, to some extent, with 
English ideals or not?-Surely it will not be to 

anything like the extent of a person brought 
up m England. vugut 

11118. Or a person who has been trained 
under an English officer as a member of the 
bubordinate Service?—I should think not 

^ supplements that V some 
8tay in England; even after that he would not 

not should say 

11120 Say an Indian officer who has been 

promoted from the Provincial Service’_ I should 

say not. ouuu.u 

ruli^lud ®”ti8h 

VA y®®^® ®^. uuiversity education, do not 

you think that certainly more satisfactory results 
might be pi-oduced than this?-I lay great stress 
on the atmosphere at home. 

® ^ss been 

trained under English officers knows nothing of 
that atmosphere P-He will know it, but in a 
less degree. 

YoiJ loss degree. 

You think that the best products of our univer- 

education with a 
stay in Engknd, would not have the acquaint- 
ance with English ideals that these officers 
promoted from the Service have ?—I should be 
inclined to say “ No,” these officers being also 
men of eduoation. “ 

11124. These other men would go and 
stay in England for two or three years?—! 
adhere to my answer “ No.” 

11125. Very well. You say that, if the 
simultaneous examinations were insisted upon 
within ten years there will be practically 
Service by Indians?— Yes. ^ 

11126. Have you any personal experi- 
wce of umversily education in this country P— 

11127. Do you know if educational faoiU- 
ties exist here for training Indians for the Civil 
bervicer—No, I cannot say. 

1 if eduoational experts 

think that, for several years to oome, it would 

train Indians for the Indian 
Uyil Seryioe in any large numbers, would you 
still maintain your opinion P-All I can sav- is 
that I should be surprised to hear it. That is 
ftll* 

Hip. Just one or two more questions. 
You have said that English officers generally 
show greater promptitude and firmness in dealing 
with difficulties than Indian officers ?—Yes. 

11130. If you were examined privately by 
tp Commission, would you be able to sub- 
stapiate this by mentioning specifio instances?— 

1 should object strongly to give any names. 

HI-'ll. You say that you are not in 
favour of making any increase in the proportion 
of Indians in the higher ranks of the Service at 
present r—At the present moment, I say. 
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11132. 1 do not understand your answer to 
question (24). If you will kindly turn to that, 
you will find that your answer in the second 
paragraph is, “ The Public Service Commission 
of 1886-87 was prepared to go the length of 
recommending that one-sixth (16‘4 per cent.) 
of the higher posts might be made over to the 
Indians, and that some advance might be made 
after the lapse of a quarter of a century 
That is the opinion of the Public Service 
Commission, that some advance might be made 
after the lapse of a quarter of a century?—That 
is what they thought. 

11133. That quarter of a century has elapsed ? 
—Tes. 

11134. Would not you make some advance? 
—I still think that this is not the right moment. 

11135. You further say that 17 per 
cent, was the proportion for Bengal to-day. 
That 17 per cent, includes the Indian members 
of the Indian Civil Service?—Yes. 

11136. If you exclude that, the proportion 
comes to less than one-tenth, as you will see ?— 
Yery well. 

11137. You remember the rules of 1879— 
the statutory rules of 1879 ?—Under the 
Government of India Act ? 

11138. Under the Act of 1870?—I have 
seen them, 

11139. The rules about the Statutory 

Service?—Yes. 

11140. Do you remember that they 
practically promised Indians one-sixth of the 
total recruitment for the Civil Service; one-sixth 
of the recruitment in India of the total recruit¬ 
ment for the Civil Service for any particular 
year?—I take that from you. 

11141. If it is only one-tenth to-day, it 
is even less than what we were assured it would 
be in 1879, because that was not inolu-^ive of 
Indian members getting in by the London door ? 
—That is so, then. 

11142. {Mr. Chauhal.) Am I right in 
understanding that, but for the unrest, you do 
not think that the present proportion should not 
be increased P—Yes, what I say is that I look 
forward to the present proportion being 
increased, but not now. 

11143. Am I right in understanding—I 
mean the substance of your answers to the ques¬ 
tions on this point—that whatever the present 
proportion may be, whether it is one-sixth as the 
Act provided for, or whetiier it is one-tenth as 
Mr. Qokhale pointed out, whatever it actually is, 
you would not increase it, because of the present 
unrest P—The unrest and the general dittioulties 
of the administration at the present moment. 

11144. But I have not heard about the 
general difficulties of the present administration 
—are there any fresh difficulties which have 
arisen since 1906?—Everybody is of opinion 
that the difficulties of administration have 
increased enormously of late years. 

11145. But I should like to know some 
further definite details ?—The difficulties are 
connected, no doubt, with the unrest; the unrest 
is at the bottom. 

11146. The unrest is the only element 
which makes it difficult to increase the propor¬ 
tion, whether it is one-tenth or one-sixth ?—Yes, 
and, as I say, the difficulties arising from unrest. 


11147. You say, then, that, if since 1870 
Indians had not been appointed, this unrest would 
not have come in : you cannot say P—I cannot 
say one way or the other. 

11148. I want to know if really in your 
heart of hearts you think that unrest has got 
anything to do with the number or proportion 
of Europeans and Indians in the service?—No, 
my ground is that you want more English 
officers for the administration just now, because 
they are moro efficient, firmer and stronger and 
more capable officers than Indians, and also in 
view of the difficulties of the administration 
mainly arising out of the unrest. 

11149. They are required for the purpose 
of putting down the unrest, and not for the 
purpose of preventing the unrest ? - Dealing with 
the unrest and dealing with the position 
generally. 

11150. Taking the state of things as it 
is, that there is unrest, you think that the 
present juncture is not the time when you can 
expect efficient control of the country in a state 
of unrest by Indian officers?—That is my 
opinion. 

11151. But it has got nothing to do with 
the prevention of unrest?—When the unrest 
entirely disappears and the former condition of 
aflJairs is resumed, of course that objection would 
go. 

11152. I want to ask you a few questions 
about the question of the separation of judicial 
and executive functions P—1 am not quite sure 
that I am prepared to give an opinion on that, 
and support it with reasons, not being an execu¬ 
tive officer. I think an executive officer could give 
you the objections to it better than I can. My 
only idea and impression is that, if you take 
away the judicial functions from the Collector, 
who is the most important unit in the whole of 
the administration, you will weaken his position 
enormously. If you take away his magisterial 
powers you weaken his position enormously ; 
and my idea is that that would be a great loss to 
the administration of the country, because the 
Collector is the pivot of the administration. 

11153. Will you kindly let me begin 
lower down in the Judicial Service j take the 
magistrates, the different classes of magistrates: 
would there be any objection to separating their 
executive and judicial functions ? Let us not 
come from the top, the Collector and the District 
Magistrate, but let us go from below, take the 
Subordinate Magistrates: what objection would 
there be in principle to their executive and 
judicial functions being separated ?—I have not 
given an answer to this question ; 1 have really 
not considered it. 

11154, I do not want to press you, if you 
do not wish to answer it ?—I am under the 
impression that they are all in practice separated 
now in the lower grades. One Magistrate does 
magisterial work entirely, and another does road- 
cess work and so on. 

11156. My question was put on the 
supposition that the Magistrates did both the 
executive and general administrative work, and 
magisterial and criminal work. It was on that 
supposition that I put that question. It that 
was not so, I would not put it P—I suppose they 
do both. 
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11156. If they do it, then my questioa is 
•whether you see any objection to the separation of 
the two ?—I cannot see any objection, beyond 
expense. 

11157. Have you considered the question 
of expense in detail ?—No, I suppose it would be 
more expensive. 

11158. It would be somewhat expensive 
no doubt, but I suppose if a system of judicial 
administration be prima facie good and if we have 
adopted a wrong one for some years, it is not a 
ground against introducing the proper system. 
The additional expenditure should have been 
there from the start; however, you have not 
worked out what the expense would be?—No, I 
have intentionally refrained from answering the 
question. 

11159. What do you think of the 
complaint made in some quarters that the promo¬ 
tion and the prospects in the administrative 
department, I mean the Revenue Department, of 
these Magistrates who exercise magisterial func¬ 
tions, are entirely in the hands of the Collector, 
and that he arrives at his opinion about the 
efficiency or competency of these men from one 
element only which he takes into consideration, 
and that is the way in which they exercise the 
executive and the magisterial functions ?—You 
mean to say that their promotion depends upon 
the Collector’s reports to the Government ? 

11160. The promotion of all revenue subor¬ 
dinate officers is in the bands of the Collector ?— 
Yes, in the hands of the Collector in that sense. 

11161. In the hands of the Collector in 
substance; though all orders come from the Gov¬ 
ernment, it depends upon the Collector?—Yes, 
it depends upon the Collector’s recommendation. 

11162. And the Collector forms his opinion 
from the magisterial work that a man does ?— 

I suppose so. 

11163. Do not yoi think that the com¬ 
plaint is made, whether rightly or wrongly, and 
1 want your opinion,—that the lower magistracy 
does not act independently, and there is more 
or less a studied attempt on their part to satisfy 
their official superior, the District Magistrate, 
in the discharge of their magisterial functions ?— 
That is to say, to convict; it comes to that—does 
it ? 

11164. Yes, probably ?—That is undoubt¬ 
edly said ; I hope it is not the case. 

11165. We have not come to any conclu¬ 
sion upon that ?—That is undoubtedly said ; but 
I think there is one thing in regard to convic¬ 
tions. There is no doubt that it is easier to acquit 
than to convict, and I have noticed myself that 
inferior officers acquit most frequently. It 
gives them no trouble to do so; there is no 
judgment to write beyond a few words; and 
there is practically no appeal. I can quite 
understand the Collector of a district, when he 
finds that one Magistrate acquits much more 
freely than the others, looking into the matter 
and finding that he is scamping bis work. 

11166. May I ask if you have worked in the 
Secretariat ?—Yes. 

11167. As Legal Remembrancer?—No, I 
have not been Legal Remembrancer; but I 
have been Secretary to Government. 

11168. Do you have any information as 
to the number of recommendations for appeals 


against acquittals made by District Magistrates 
and the proportion in which the Government 
grants those requests ?-—No. 

11169. But supposing the number of appli- 
cations tor sanction to appeal against acquit¬ 
tals was much larger and the sanction is granted 
in a few cases; then I suppose you take it 
that the Government does not think that the 
acquittals have been so improper as to necessitate 
appeals against them ?—An appeal against an 
acquittal is a very exceptional thing ; the Govern¬ 
ment knows perfectly well that the chances are 
very much against succeeding. It is only in 
very strong cases that the High Court will listen 
to an appeal against an acquittal. 

11170. All the same, the Collector and 
the District Magistrate, who asks for sanction 
to appeal in a case in which the accused have 
been acquitted, according to his opinion, wrongly 
by a lower Subordinate Magistrate—a black 
mark against that Magistrate would be entered 
so far as that Collector is concerned ?—I suppose 
so ; certainly, if he thinks it an obviously wrong 
acquittal, he would recommend Government to 
prefer an appeal. 

11171. Supposing, in cases of emergency, 
the preventive powers of the Criminal Procedure 
Code are left intact with the District Magistrate 
or the Collector, would there be the same objec¬ 
tion to taking away his magisterial and criminal 
powers?—No, there would not; and I rather 
think that there is a scheme on those very lines. 
I am not aware of it. 

11172. {Sir Theodore Jilorison.) I have 
only very little to cross-examine you upon. 
Would you explain to me what you mean by 
your answer to question (13) ? You say, “The 
experience gained by a Judicial officer during the 
time when he is employed on general duties is, 
I think, invaluable.” I should like you to 
explain what it does exactly mean; what exactly 
are the conditions ?-Take, for instance, the 
revenue system. The revenue system in Bengal 
is a very complicated system of tenm-es and under- 
tenures; and, in the course of his employment 
on general duties, the young Civilian learns to 
grasp and understand, and learns what the revenue 
system is, and he is able to deal much more easily 
with cases in which that knowledge is essen¬ 
tial. 

11173. What other questions come before 
him?—Take another large department—Land 
Revenue. 

11174. What are the oases that come 
before him ?—Oases connected with the collection 
of the land revenue. Then he gets to know 
the people. In the general administration ho 
has far more opportunities of meeting the 
people and learning their customs and their 
language, than he has when he is sitting in 
court. It is a wholly different thing to see 
a raiyat in his village and to see him in 
court. 

11175. That shows the superiority over 
English Barrister-Judges, and not necessarily 
Indian Judges ?—That is so. He comes to know 
better than a barrister the people and the 
different branches of the administration. 
Then there is the police system ; it is necessary 
to know what the police system is when one 
is a Judge. 
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11176. He is familiar with the adminis¬ 
trative machine?—Yes; the whole of the adminis¬ 
trative machine. 

11177. Those, you think, are the three 
main reasons?—The language, the people, the 
administrative machine and the land and re¬ 
venue system. That is all. 

11178. You will add “ language ” ?—Yes. 

11179. That again goes against the English 
Barrister-Judge ?—Yes, the language. 

11180. You have stated, as regards Munsifs, 
that they are men who have not done very well 
in practice at the Bar ?—Yes. 

11181. Would you tell us how exactly 
Munsifs are nominated ?—I shall explain the 
system in a few words. Anyone who is at 
least a Bachelor of Laws and has practised for 
three years and who is able to produce satis¬ 
factory testimonials, may apply to the High 
Court to be enrolled. He must do so before 
he is twenty-seven. 

11182. I suppose he is obliged to be enrolled ? 
—Yes. 

11183. Do you see that the papers 
sent in are satisfactory, or is he automatically 
enrolled ?- No ; otherwise, we would have too 
many on the list. We only enrol as many 
as we think are necessary for filling acting 
vacancies, and as many as are likely to be 
eventually appointed. If we enrol one hundred 
to-day, ninety of these would never be appointed 
at all. We try to enrol as many as we 
think are likely to be required for filling acting 
vacancies and are likely eventually to be 
appointed before they are 31 to the Service. 
The appointment is in the hands of one of the 
Judges, who is guided merely by the exigencies 
of the moment. 

11184. I suppose he makes up his mind, 
after fifty applications are received, that he can 
only accept five?—We do not do it in that way. 
They come in from time to time; every week 
perhaps there is one, or there may be two. Each 
application is dealt with by itself. 

11185. So there is no comparison between 
the claims of those who are admitted this week 
and those of others admitted next week ?— 
We have fixed a fairly high standard. There 
is no comparison in that way. We do not 
necessarily appoint first one who is enrolled 
first. 

11186. What I wanted to know was how 
* you make the selection for thej enrolment ?— 
Subject to numbers, if the applicant has all the 
qualifications—^if he is a B.L. and has satis¬ 
factory testimonials—he is enrolled, subject, of 
course, to numbers, as I said. 

11187. That is a very important quali¬ 
fication?—Yery important, because for months 
and months we do not enrol anybody at 
all. 

11188. When a vacancy occurs?—After 
they are put in this enrolled list, when a vacancy 
occurs, tlmough a Munsif applying for leave, we 
recommend to Government that he be granted 
leave and that somebody from the enrolled list 
be appointed to act for him. 

11189. How is the selection from among 
the enrolled list made?—At the discretion of 
the Judge ; he whom he thinks best qualified will 
be selected. 


11190. He has to form his opinion on the 
testimonials?—^And invariably he interviews the 
officer. That is the practice. 

11191. Before he is enrolled?—Yes, before 
he is enrolled. 

11192. That particular officer?—No. The 
first order passed in the case is “ The Judge 
will interview you.” If he is told that the 
Judge will not interview him, he may lake it 
that his application will be rejected. The first 
step towards his enrolment is that the Judge will 
interview him, and if the Judge is satisfied with 
the interview, the applicant is enrolled. Then he 
must get an acting appointment before he is 29 
otherwise he would automatically disappear from 
the list. Once he gets an acting appointment, 
he takes his turn, and as his turn comes he 
fills other acting appointments, and we keep to 
seniority. And then, if a permanent vacancy 
arises, we consider the claims of those who have 
acted and the reports that we receive from the 
District Judges as regards their efficiency 
when they have been acting, and then nominate 
the person to the Government who is best 
qualified. 

11193. Are they men who have held 
officiating appointments ?—Yes. 

11194. That is the real selection?—Yes. 

11195. You take from among people 
whose work has been actually under your notice ? 
—■•Yes. 

11196. Then I understand that they have 
to be in practice for three years at the Bar ?— 
Yes, before they are enrolled. 

11197. Is there any particular test of 
merit during those three years ?—I am afraid 
not. That is why I have suggested that it 
should be reduced to at least one year, and might 
be abolished, because they do not get any prac¬ 
tice at all during the three years. 

11198. In the present condition of the 
Bar it is impossible for them to get any praotioe 
during that time ?—Yes. 

11199. {Lord Ronaldshay.) In Mr, Gokhale’s 
cross-examination allusion was made to the 
high praise given to an Indian officer. Was 
he personally known to you ?—I never met him 
to my knowledge. 

11200. What is the reputation he had in 
the Service: w'as be considered an efficient officer, 
generally speaking, in the Service ?—I can 
scarcely answer that question. I know very little 
of him ; I have never been anywhere near him; I 
have never been in the same district with 
him. 

11201. I simply want to know whether 
in the Service he had a high reputation for 
efficiency?—I am surprised at the encomium 
passed on him by the Pioneer. I have not heard 
him elsewhere spoken of as the Pioneer has 
spoken of him. 

11202. I will ask one question which also 
arises from Mr. Gokhale’s cross-examination. 
I should like to ask you a question about the 
appointment of Indians to Secretaryships, and so 
on. Was it not a fact that between 1907, I think, 
to 1910, or between 1906 to 1910,1 forget which, 
an, Indian was appointed as Junior Secretary 
to the Board of Revenue in Bengal ?—-Yes, 
1 remember that was so. 

11203. He was ?—Yes. 
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11204, Do you remember wbether he 
proved to be an efficient and satisfactory officer 
in that capacity?—I cannot say. 

11205. You cannot say ?—No. 

11206. Was it not a fact that two members 
recorded their joint opinion that they got no 
useful service from him ?—I am not aware of 
it. 

11207, [Chairman.) Such questions ought to 
be asked in private and not here. 

11208. I will not pursue that point. 
Putting all personal questions entirely aside, can 
you tell me whether the Government of Bengal 
have recently instituted a scheme for training 
Indian members of the Provincial Service in 
Secretariat work?—I do not know. 

11209. I have a question to ask with 
regard to what you say as to the necessity of a 
better course of instruction in law being given to 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service. Prior 
to 1891 there was a probationary course of two 
years, was there not?—Prior to 1891 there 
was, as in my time. 

11210. In the course of that period of 
probation there was a fairly good course of 
instruction in law ?—Yes, certainly. There were 
regular lectures at Oxford, and I attended them 
thoughout those two years. I had to attend 
trials, report cases in law courts, and show that I 
understand them ; and most of us who were 
in any way fond of law. attended the courts a 
gcod deal and learnt much, 

11211. Subsequent to 1891 the period of 
probation was reduced to one year, and a large 
part therefore of the curriculum in law had to be 
dropped ?—I understand so. 

11212. What I want to ask you is : have 
you had any opportunity, in the course of your 
service here, of comparing the qualifications of 
those men who entered the Service prior to 1891 
with those of the men who entered the Service 
subsequently P—Yes, 1 have had opportunities. 

11213. What is your opinion; is it your 
opinion that those who entered the Service prior 
to 1891 were very much better qualified as far 
as the knowledge of law was concerned ?— 
Yes. 

11214. That is so ?—That is my opinion. 

11215. If that system was to bo restored, 
if we were to go back to the period of two 
years’ probation in the place of one year’s pro¬ 
bation and include in the curriculum a regular 
course of instruction in law which was given 
when you had the two years’ period of probation, 
would you still consider it necessary to include 
law as a compulsory subject for the open oom- 
etitive examination ?—Yes ; I think I would, 
think that the importance of law for every 
Civilian is, as I have said, very great. I think 1 
would go to the length of making it compulsory. 

11216. One other question that I want really 
to ask you (it is a point of detail) is: in answer 
to question (125), you say, “ The present 
maximum medical pension is £700 a year after 
25 years’ total service, of which 21 must 
have been active.” Is it not the case that a 
Civilian who has had 25 years’ service, of which 
21 has been active, is entitled to full pension ?— 
There is a mistake in my reply as printed— 
there must be. 1 think it must be after 
anything short of 25 years’ total service, of 


which 21 must have been active. If an officer, 
for instance, has put in 24^ years’ service, 
of which 21 has been active, he would get 
£700 a year only. 

11217. You would like to correct your 
answer ? ~I must correct it, and what I have 
now said is correct. There is a slip. As you 
say, he is entitled to full pension after 25 
ears’ service, of which 21 has been active. How ? 
think it ought to be “ the present maximum 
medical pension is £700 a year after anything 
short of 25 years’ total service, of which 21 
has been active.” That is to say, if an officer 
has served for 24 years and 6 months, he will 
get a pension of £700 a year, provided he has put 
in 21 years’ actual service. 

11218. There is only one more question 
arising out of your answer to question 
(137). It is the suggestion that you make 
in your answer to that question that a Member of 
Council may' refrain from criticising the policy of 
the authorities, because he is afraid of causing 
some displeasure to them and therefore risking 
such chances of promotion as he may have 
for a Lieutenant-Governorship ?—The feeling is 
that he is not as independent as the Service 
would like him to be. 

11219. And, therefore, if he really thinks 
that the policy which he had to discuss as a 
member of the Government of India is open 
to criticism ; if he thinks that the policy is open 
to criticism—he is, under the present conditions, 
rather disposed to modify or withhold such criti¬ 
cism for that reason ?—It has been thought, 
in some oases, that they might have been more 
independent and been more ready to criticise 
if they had not bad this prospect before them. 

11220. (Mr, Bompas.) You were asked 
a question about the amount of administrative 
work that a District Judge had to do ; you 
instanced Patna, where you had five Munsifs; 
there are other districts where there are many 
more Munsifs ?—Yes. 

11221. 1 believe there are 25 in Mymen- 
singh and 30 in Tippera ?—I do not know that 
there are quite as many as that. There are 
districts with a larger number of Munsifs. 

Il222. The High Court finds it necessary 
to exercise considerable control over their work, 
the method of disposing of work by quarterly 
and annual returns ?—Yes. 

11223. And they constantly call for 
explanations of undue delay ?—Yes, and of 
undue detention of witnesses also, 

11224. That control is necessary and has 
a wholesome effect ?— I think so. 

-,11225. You think that control is neces¬ 
sary ?—Yes. 

11226. The District Judge is a factor in 
exercising that administrative control ?—Yes 
it is through him that it is exercised. 

1J227. I would like you to turn to the 
question of pensions for the Civil Service. It is 
a fact that the pay of the Civil Service has not 
been generally raised for a long period ?—Yes. 

11228. And the cost of living both here 
and at home has gone up ?—Yes- 

11229. Do you also agree that, if you 
raised the age of entry into the Civil Service 
without raising the initial pay, you would 
render it less attractive ?—Yes. 
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11230. That if you offered a man one 
thousand a month at 29 years of age, it would 
be more attractive than it would be if you 
offered it to him at 33 or 34 ?—Yes. 

11231. That raising of the age of 
entrance would constitute a serious detraction 
irom the attractions of the Service ?—Yes. 

11232. I take it that the Service, as a 
•whole, would not consider it desirable to ask for 
-a general rise of pay ?—I think not. 

11233. Do you think that, if the pension 
of one thousand pounds a year were made a non- 
oontributury pension, it would be welcomed as a 
reasonable instalment of justice to the Service 
under the changed conditions?—I think so. 

11234. It would be very generally desired ? 
—Yes. 

11235. You believe there is a feeling that 
something should be done to meet the changed 
conditions ?—Yes, undoubtedly. 

11236. You say that, as regards the con¬ 
tributory system, whatever the actual pension 
is, whether we take it at £500 or £600, it would 
be fairer to pay it than to have the present 
system of contributory pension ?—Yes. 

11237. But I suppose it would be un¬ 
doubtedly less attractive from the recruiting 
point of view?—Yes. 

11238. It would be a fairer way of contri¬ 
buting 4 per cent, towards annuity; it would be 
fairer that each Civilian on his retirement 
received a Government pension of £500 or 
£600 and the contribution he had paid in in the 
form of provident fund, the return from the 
provident fund?—Yes. 

11239. And received his annual contri¬ 
bution plus interest?—Yes. 

11240. So that a man who paid much 
would not be contributing to the pension of the 
man who paid little ?—No. 

11241. That also, I take it, would be less 
attractive from the recruiting point of view ?— 
Yes. 

11242. The fact is that a civilian joins 
in this system of flat pensions practically for the 
benefit of recruiting?—It comes to that. 

11243. And that system does not prevail 
in any other Service ? -I believe not. They all 
know exactly where they stand. 

11244. And it must work very hardly in 
individual cases ?—Yes. 

11245. Particularly in the case of a 
successful ofiScer who rises high and stays longer 
in the Service ?—Yes. 

11216. Now, as regards recruitment of 
District Judges from the Bar, have you considered 
how it would exactly work in Bengal; has any 
definite scheme been put before you?—No, the 
most definite scheme was Mr. Sinha’s yesterday. 

11247. As to the age of recruitment, I take 
it that the man would have been some years at 
the Bar before he is offered the post of a District 
Judge?—Yes, his qualification would depend 
entirely upon his practice, and therefore he would 
have to put in a substantial number of years of 
work^ 

11248. You said that a man with first, 
class prospects in Calcutta would not take up 
the Judges!^ ?—I think he would not. 

11249. Would you say that a man of 
«ven second-class would not?—I do not think 


that a man eyen_ with second-class prospects 
would take a District Judgeship. ^ 

11250. Would you say that residence in 
Calcutta 18 a very great attraction, and an officer 
will make pecuniary sacrifices to serve in Calcutta 
rather than in the mufassal ?—Yes. 

11251. For the purpose of health and the 
education of hjs children?—Yes. 

11252 So anybody with a prospect of 
maki^ Rs. 1,500 or Rs. 2,000 would not take 
up a District Jndgeship ?-No There is also the 
freedom of the Bar which is a great attraction to 
its members. 

11253. But there would be a very large 
olass of men - men of a third class, who would 
be glad to take it P—Any number. 

11254. And they would be selected. I 
Buppose; it IS not proposed to hold an 

^5 or 

40 —They would be selected. 

11255. As a matter of fact, it would be 
a^system of pure selection ?—I suppose it would 

11256. There would be only one or two 

^pointments a year, if there ’were as many P_ 

les; but I am not sure Mr. Sinha did not 
suggest an examination. 

! I ^-He did not. 

11258. Is your experience of selection by 
Government fora few posts generally suocess- 
tul; are there not exceptional difficulties in this 
country ?—There are great difficulties; I know 
It IS a very disagreeable thing to do the selection 
oneselts 

11259. Selection from a host of applicants 
who have not been successful at the Bar to a 
would lead to great diffi- 
r difficult indeed. 

U260. 1 suppose you agree that the 

^stem would not have any resemblance to the 
^nglish system in which a member of the Bar 
takes up a judicial office practically at the end 
01 his career?—No resemblance. 

11261 When his praotioe is failing, do 
you think it would result in any way like that, 
in Bengal, in Calcutta; do you think that 
barristers oyer 50 and 55 would be suitably 
^ntou to the mufassal as District Judges?--. 
Uertainly not. ° 

English system that 
oould be adopted ?—Certainly not. 

11263. {Mr, Mukkerji.) I have two small 
questions to ask you with reference to the 
20 listed posts which are now held by the 
members of the Provincial Service, and to which 
you refer in answer to question (24), Do you 
know that four of them are Assistant Sessiong 
J udges with no increase to their pay, and eight of 
these appointments are appointments of Joint 
Magistrates and Assistant Magistrates which 
are now merged in the Provincial Service 
cadre, so that it leaves only eight posts where 
men are drawing any pay above the pay of their 
grades?--! know that it includes Assistant 
oessious Judges, but I did not know that it in. 
eluded the others. 

11264. Out of the remaining sixteen 
you may take it from me —here is the list—there’ 
are eight Joint and Assistant Magistrates mer-ged 
m the Provincial Service grades where men 
are drawing no extra pay; it leaves only eight 
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appointments where men are benefited, that is 
the extent of the listed posts ?—Yes. 

11265. When yon say that a pleader who 
is doing anything at all at the Bar. would not 
think of accepting officiating IMunsifships, you 
do not mean Munsifships are filled by failures or 
the leavings of the Bar ?—I have gone too far, I 
must confess, I am glad you mentioned that 
matter. I think that, for example, very largely 
sons of Subordinate Judges and Deputy MagU 
trates are very often anxious to be appointed 
from choice rather than from mere necessity. 

11266. That gives you a chance of ex¬ 
plaining, because it may lead to misapprehen¬ 
sion ?—Yes. 

11267. {Mr. Sen.) You arc of opinion 
that one of the seats on the Bench of the 
Calcutta High Court should always be occupied 
by a member of the Provincial Service ?—I have 
said so. That is my opinion: I have long heldit. 

11268. Will you kindly tell me "hen an 
appointment was made from the Provincial Judi¬ 
cial Service to the Calcutta High Court ?—I 
believe only one was made, and I think it was 
30 years ago 

11269. In the year 1882?—Yes, and that 
for six months cnlj’. 

11270. Since then no appointment has 
been made from the Provincial Judicial Service ? 
—1 believe that has been the only appoint¬ 
ment ; none before or after that. 

11271. I believe there is a Judge in 
Madras recruited from the Provincial Service ?— 
Yes, I believe so. 

11272, His name is Mr. Sadasiva 

Aiyar P—So 1 believe. 

11273 There is a Judge in Allaha¬ 
bad?—Yes. 

11274. Mr. Justice P C. Banerji ?—Yes. 

11275. There is a Judicial Commissioner 
in Oudh, Eai Bahadur Kanhayalal ?—Yes, so I 
believe. 

11276. There is no such appointment in 
Bengal ?—No. In the Punjab also there was one, 
Sir Pratap Ohatterji, who retired. 

11277. Mr. Justice Ranade was in the 
High Court at Bombay ?—Yes. 

11278. My case is that within thirty 
years no appointment has been made to the 
Calcutta High Court from the Provincial Service 
men ?—That is so, 

11279, Yon consider that the present 
system of recruitment of Muusifs after three 
years’ practice at the Bar is defective, and you 
think that the period of practice may be reduced 
to one year?—1 think so. 

11280. At the same time would it not be 
desirable, that once a candidate is enrolled he 
should be attached as a probationer to some 
District Court with a fixed allowance?—I think 
I have already stated that something of that kind 
should be done. 

11261, You have said that as a proba¬ 
tioner particularly he would have this advantage ; 
he would be able to learn all kinds of work, he 
would assist the Grovernment Pleader, and he 
•would learn work generally ?—Some such scheme 
as that would be very beneficial. 

11282. That is desirable in the interests of 
the candidates themselves, for once they get an 
officiating appointment, they will have absolutely 


no practice at the Bar, even if the man gets an 
appointment for about three months ?—That is 
the ease. 

11283. So the system of probationership 
may be introduced with a fixed allowance ?—I 
think it might be. 

11284. The number of listed posts open 
to the Provincial Judicial Service in Bengal 
appears to be four out of eight. There are 
eight listtd posts open to Magistrates and Judges 
in^ Bengal. There are four listed posts open to 
District Judges; do you consider that number to 
be sufficient out of thirty one Judges including 
the Legal Remembrancer?—! think I should be 
quite glad to see that number raised, 

11285. In the United Provinces the number 
has been just raised from five to eight ?_Yes. 

11286. Here there is an anomaly, as it 
appears to me, that Magistrates who are 
appointed from the Provincial Executive Service 
get exactly- two-thirds of the pay of the Magis¬ 
trates belonging to the Imperial Service ; that is 
to say, a Magistrate ot the third grade gets two- 
thirds of Rs. i,6 '0, which is the pay of the third- 
grade Magistrate in the Indian Civil Service. 
The second-grade Magistrate gets Rs. 1,200. 
which is two-thirds of Rs. i,8C0, which is the pay 
of the second-grade Magistrate of the Indian 
I ivil Service j but a Judge of the Provincial 
Service gets only Rs. 1,200 as pay, which is 
less than two-thirds of the pay of the Civilian 
District Judge, and then the pay of the second- 
grade Judge is Rs. 1,600, which is also less than 
two-thirds of the second-grade Civilian Judge. 
May 1 be permitted to ask whether that is fair to 
the memberv of the Provincial Judical Service P— 
1 do not understand why the members of 
the Judicial Service are not treated in the same 
way as the members of the Executive Service. 

11287, Are you not of opinion that if the 
members of the Bar be appointed as District 
Judges, it will cause disappointment to the 
members of the Indian Civil Service and also to 
the members of the Provincial Judicial Service ? 
—Certainly it would. 

11288 You have already said that there 
is a good deal of complaint in the grade of 
Munsifs and that steps are being taken to remedy 
the grievances of the Service. You recommend 
a time-scale of pay to enable them to get Rs. 400 
after ten years’ service ; would you go a little 
further, that is to say, would it not be desirable 
that the grades should be so readjusted or that 
the time-scale should be introduced in such a way 
that a Munsif may become a Sub Judge at an age 
not exceeding 45 years?-I would rather not 
go into details; 1 think some regrading and 
not some rise in pay is necessary. 

11269. But the thing is that at present 
no one can become a Sub-Judge, unless he is 50 
or 49?—Yes. 

11290. If the age is lowered by the time¬ 
scale system, that would he a distinct advantage ? 
—It would be. 

11291. If the present system of recruit¬ 
ment of Munsifs is retained, that is to say, if a 
Munsif is appointed at the age of 31, is it not 
desirable that we should fix his salary at Rs. 300 ? 
—I should say at least Rs. 250. 

11292. Isay that at present the Deputy 
Magistrate, the Extra Assistant Conservator of 
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Forests, the Deputy Superintendent of Police, the 
Assistant Engineer, — these get Rs. 250 as their 
initial pay, and they enter the service at the age 
of 25 P—I should say it ought to be somewhat 
higher than what such officers get. • 

11293. If they enter at tiie age of 30 or 31 
they should get more ?—That seems to me 
reasonable. 

11294. Is it not desirable that one of the 
members of the Provincial Judicial Service should 
1)6 selected from time to time as Assistant Regis¬ 
trar of the High Court, another as Personal 
Assistant to the J udicial Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment, so that they may be in practical touch 
with the High Court and the Government in 
order to enable them to represent their grievances 
now and then?—I see no possible objeGion 
in theory; but I do not know if there would 
he any difficulty in practice. It is a new idea; 
I have not heard of it before. 

11295. If Munsifs are recruited as now at 
31 or 32 yeare of age, would it not be desirable 
ihat there should be some relaxation of the rule 
requiring that an officer should complete 25 years’ 
service to enable him to earn a full pension ? At 
present frequent extensions have to be granted ? 
—I am inclined to think so. 

11296. About 22 years P--I should think so. 

11297. There should be a relaxation ?— 
Yes. 

11298. Do you think it would be a good 
training for Munsif’s work if they were Assistant 
Settlement Officers for some time ?—Yes. 

11299. Do you think that the period of 
18 months for each officer is sufficient, or 
that the training should be for a longer period P 
—Can you tell me how long it is now ? 

11300. At present it is 18 months?—I 
think that ought to be sufficient. 

11301. About the Presidency Small Cause 
Court, at present, a member of our Service is 
appointed a Judge ; but we cannot, as it were, 
reserve it exclusively for our Service. Should 
not such a step be taken so that on the 
occurrence of a vacancy we might get one of the 
vacancies?—Ton always have one appointment. 

11302. There is Mr. H. N. Roy, but there 
was no Judge in the Small Cause Court from the 
Provincial Service some years ago ?—I do not 
quite understand you As far as I am concerned, 

1 should like to have always from the members 
-of the Provincial Service at least one Judge in the 
Small Cause Court and one in the High Court. 

11303. You have already reoommended 
that Munsifs and Sub-Judges should get 
privilege leave on full pay ? -1 have. 

11304. There is no objection to combining 
q)rivilege leave with vacation ; at present they 
cannot ?—I think I have said somewhere that 
all these restrictions are very harassing, all these 
restrictions on leave. I should like to see them 
removed. That would cover this case. 


113C-6. There is also a restriction that 
an interval of six months should elapse between 
the two leaves ?—I meant to include that also 
when I made the general recommendation. 

11306. There are many artificial restrio. 
tions on furlough and otiier leave?—Will you 
look at my answer to questions (108) to (113)? 
I say: “Officers do not, as a rule, take anything 
like all the furlough due to them, and often 
take far less than they ought to take, simply 
because they cannot under the altered conditions 
afford it. The present leave rules are subjeot 
to many irritating and useless restrictions, such 
as those that limit the combination of various 
kinds of leave and prevent the grant cf furlough 
till oompletion of eight years’ service or within 
eighteen months after return from privilege leave. 
Until recently a High Court Judge could not 
combine ordinary leave with the vacation, and 
a Judge bad to return to India and sit in court 
on the last day of the term and then return 
to En^and for the vacation or spend the latter 
in India. At last the conoession was made 
that one vaoation may be either prefixed or 
affixed to leave ; but beyond that the Secretary 
of State has found it impossible to go, and a Judge 
is still prevented from prefixing one vacation and 
affixing the next, although so far as appears no 
one benefits in any way by the limitation. I 
submit that officers should be permitted to draw on 
any leave to their credit without any restriction 
other than that imposed by the exigencies of the 
administration.” That covers all these points. 

11307. About the pension of officers hold¬ 
ing listed posts ; they get only Rs. 6,000 just as 
other covenanted officers. Could not the pension 
of officers in the position of District Judges or 
District Magistrates he increased to at least 
Rb. 6,000 just as in the ease of the Inspector- 
General of Registration ?—I hesitate to give 
off-band an opinion on the.°e details. 

11308. There is one other question, 
Whether a District Judge should have the power 
of suspending Munsifs ? The law gives him the 
power, but why not the High Court itself ?—I do 
not remember a single instance of a District 
Judge making use of that power. 

11309. But why should it remain in the 
Statute book? District Judges do not, as a rule, 
take the responsibility of suspending Munsifs, 
but still it is there in law ?—If we were re-enaot- 
ing it, I would strike out that provision without 
hesitation. It is a mere academioal point. The 
power is never used, at least I have never known 
it used. 

11310. Another little question about join¬ 
ing time: Munsifs transferred during Easter 
holidays do not get joining time?—That is a 
grievance of the Munsifs, and I think it is a real 
grievance. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 


W. 8. Milne, Esq., i.c.s., Junior Secretary, Board of Revenue. 


Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

11311. (1) What is your experience of the 

working of the present system of recruitment by 
■open competitive examination for the Indian 
'Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 


satisfactory in principle ?—I think the present 
system of recruitment is generally satisfactory in 
principle. 

11312. (2) In what respects, if any, do you 

find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest?—(i) A knowledge 
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of the principles of law is valuable to Executive 
as well-as to Judicial officers, and I would assign 
600 marks to the subjects of English and 
Roman Law at the first examination, (ii) 1 
would insist on a viva voce examination in all 
possible subjects. 

1131S. (6) Do you consider that the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give 
your reasons?—I think this combination is advant¬ 
ageous, as it secures a wider field of candidates. 
The prospect of seeming a post in the Home Civil 
Service is attractive to the best university men. 
If any such fail to secure a post iii the Home 
Service they may accept a post in the Indian , 
Service. Without this combination the Indian 
Service might lose desirable candidates. 

11314. (7) What is your opinion regard¬ 

ing a system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in botli oasts to all natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty?—It may be 
argued in favour of a system of simultaneous 
examinations that the location of the examination 
in London prevents many of the best Indians 
from securing entrance to the Civil Service 
because of (i) the cost involved, (ii) religious 
and caste prejudices, (iii) the reluctance of Indian 
parents to send their sons at a comparatively early 
age to England, where without parental super¬ 
vision they may be exposed to great temptations. 
To my mind these arguments have little weight 
when compared with the grave objections which 
may be brought against the system of simultaneous 
examinations. In order to secure the efficient 
administration of the country a minimum of 
European officers is essential. Europeau officers 
stand clear of all sects and disputes which form 
a feature of Indian life. They hold a position 
of impartiality as between different classes of 
Indians which is generally acknowledged by 
Indians themselves Moreover, if India is to be 
administered on modern progressive lines in 
regard to Sanitation, Medical Science, Commerce, 
Education, and the like, a minimum of Euro¬ 
peans is indispensable. If this principle is 
admitted, a system of simultaneous examination 
might lead to an impasee. Indian candidates 
might have to be admitted to the Service regard¬ 
less of the proposed theory of the minimum 
of Europeans, or preference would have to be 
given to Europeans regardless of the position 
they might hold on the combined examination 
list, in order to preserve the minimum. 
There are other objections to the proposal. 
(I) What is wanted in the Service is not so 
much literary ability and the power to pass 
examinations, as administrative capacity, savoir- 
faire, a knowledge of the world, esprit de corps 
and the capacity to deal with men. It is sub¬ 
mitted that school and college life in the 
conditions at present prevailing in India is 
not calculated to turn out men of this type. 
(f!) School and college life in India cannot 
turn out men acquainted with modern methods 
of government, in the same way that school 
and college life in England can. (3) The 
examinations in India would tend to the recruit¬ 
ment of a large class of Indians who may 
have large intellectual powers and power of 


memory but who are not therefore the best 
qualified to rule. This criticism will not apply 
to Europeans or to Indians who now enter the 
Service through the London examination to the 
salne extent, because such candidates have been 
brought within the influence of the wider form 
of European education which tends to produce 
administrative qualities as much as intellectual. 
Examinations in India would be unfair to a 
large mass of Indians themselves. They would 
exclude the more virile, if less intellectual, sects 
and races. This was the experience in Bengal 
when this system of recruiting officers to the 
Subordinate Executive Service was in vogue. It 
was found that the examination system practic¬ 
ally disqualified Uriyas and the natives of Bihar 
, ana (Jhota Nagpur, in favour of Bengali Hindus. 
(It) It is certain a very large number of 
candidates would enter for the examination in 
India, and the unsuccessful competitors would 
form a nucleus of discontent. It is doubtful also 
whether the system would be conducive to 
improvement in general education. “ Orammers’ 
institutions would spring up, and it is probable 
that they would have a bad effect since their 
influence would not be counteracted, as in 
England, by the existence of a large number 
of universities and public schools. (.5) The 
proposed system would necessarily involve the 
withdrawal of a large number of appointments 
given to the Frovincial Civil Service, and would 
thereby foster a spirit of discontent and lower the 
efficiency of the Provincial Civil Service by a 
sense of injirstice. (6) The practical difficulties 
in introducing a system of simultaneous 
examinations cannot be ignored, though I would 
not lay much stress on this point, as mechanical 
means might be arranged to overcome these 
difficulties. Still it must not be forgotten that 
examination scandals are not unknown io India. 
(7) It would be a still greater difficulty to 
secure and maintain a proper and uniform 
standard in the vivd voce examination. (8) 
Natives of one part of India, from their habits 
and modes of thought, are not well fitted to 
discharge the duties of a Civilian in another 
province, and there is little doubt that for some 
time Bengal would supply most of the successful 
competitors. The result of this would inevitably 
be a plea for the reservation of a certain number 
of posts for each province. If this were done, 
the whole character of the examinations would 
be changed. There would no longer be an open 
competition. If Hindus secured the vast majority 
of posts (as they have done even in the open 
competition in England) the Muhammadans and 
other sects would naturally feel that the 
established policy iu regard to the making of 
appointments, which lays down the principle that 
ail communities should have their fair share of 
posts, had been abandoned. Thus, there would 
be a tendency towards the intensifying of race 
jealousy and antagonism which are not unknown 
in Bengal, and which might at any moment give 
rise to grave difficulties. 

11316 (9). What would be your opinion 
with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
“Natives of India” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India, or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
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of provinces in India P If so, what proportion do 
you recommend?—See question (23.) 

11316 (15). If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age-limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age-limits should be fixed to attract candi¬ 
dates of the normal school-leaving age in England, 
or candidates who have completed a university 
course, or candidates at an intermediate stage of 
education ?—Accepting the principle laid down by 
Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, question 
(20), in regard to the nature of the examination, 
I think the age-limits should be so fixed as to 
secure the well-educated man of the period. 
The best man of this type is the university man, 
and I would fix the limits therefore as they stood 
in 1896—1905, at 21 — 23 years. This limitgives 
a candidate a chance of completing his univer¬ 
sity career, and of gaining that aavrdr-faire and 
that habit of outdoor pursuits which are so 
essential. The limit of 22—24 years is unneces¬ 
sarily high. On the other hand, any lower age- 
limit than 21—-23 years would reduce the number 
of well-qualified candidates; it would result in 
the selection of schoolboys whose capacity cannot 
be really ganged at 17 or 19 ; it would defeat 
the ideal of securing candidates with a general 
liberal education, as when a candidate is selected 
he must leave his general education for a special 
course of training. The man who has taken an 
Honours degree has already given evidence of 
ability and industry such as cannot be given by 
a youth of the age of 17—19, It may be argued 
that recruitment at a lower age brings out 
candidates to India at a time when they have 
not lost the capacity to take in new impressions, 
but 1 do not think much of this argument. The 
lower age-limit will not suit Indian candidates, 
and I cannot agree that an officer who has passed 
the examinations and shown evidence of high 
industry will necessarily give up interest in new 
things at the age of 24 or even 2o, The duties 
of a Civilian, from the very start, are such as to 
demand maturity of judgment, discretion, tact 
and a thorough education. These qualifications 
are more likely to be found at the age of 25 than 
at the age of 21. 

11317 (18). What is the most suitable age 
at which junior Civilians should arrive in India? 
—See question (15.) 

11318 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination be 
fixed ? Do you accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854 and 
since followed, that the examination should be 
of such a nature that no candidate who may fail 
shall, to whatever calling he may devote himself, 
have any reason to regret the time and labour 
which he had spent in preparing himself to be 
examined,” and that the object should be to 
secure, not specialists in any particular subject 
that may be useful in a subsequent Indian career, 
but the ordinary well-educated young man of 
the period ?—I accept the principle laid down 
in 1854. 

11319 (22). Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the examination desirable between 
candidates who are “ Natives of India ” and 
other candidates?—No, There is already 


sufficient differentiation, since the subjects of 
Arabic and Sanskrit are practically never offered 
except by Indian candidates. 

11320 (23). Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by Statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service 
and, if so, what posts and for what reasons P 
Please state in detail what alterations (if any) 
you recommend in the schedule of the Indian 
Civil Service Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., o. 54). 
('Attention is invited to the provisions of the 
Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., 
c. 541, and of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet., 0 . 3), reproduced ns Appendices II and 
III to these questions] ?—There seems to be little 
reason for filtering the schedule. If the pros¬ 
pects of the Service are not guaranteed, it is 
difficult to see how recruits are to be attracted. 
But in any ease the list of reserved posts can bo 
enoroaohed upon bj'’ executive order under the 
•Act of 1870. The exclusion of posts from tho 
schedule would strike at the principle which 
underlies the schedule. This prineiple is that 
the Civil Service is a corpa d’ilite sufficient to fill 
the chief administrative posts. It is possible to 
appoint Indians speoiiilly selected and specially 
qualified to fill posts included in the schedule, 
but it would be illogical to exclude any propor¬ 
tion of any class of posts from the schedule. 
The distinction between the Civil Service and 
the Subordinate Service must be maintained. To 
exclude any nroportion of posts from tho schedule 
would blur that distinction. It is on this 
principle difficult to see how any of the posts 
can be amalgamated with the Provincial Service. 
It is sufficient if it is understood that any 
Provincial Civil Service man of proved merit 
may be appointed, in special circumstances, to 
one of the reserved posts. If it is once admitted 
that a British element is necessary for the high 
administrative posts, it is illogical to list appoint¬ 
ments or any class of appointments, since it 
cannot be accepted that members of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service can do the work for which the 
qualifications of Civilians are necessary, i would 
not therefore accept the theory that a proportion 
of posts included in the Indian Civil Servioe 
cadre can be thrown open to Natives of India. 
The question cannot be considered from the 
point of view of India as a whole, and it seems to 
be useless to fix a proportion of the whole cadre,, 
since conditions in different provinces are widely 
different. What can be done in practice and 
should be done, is for each Local Government 
to decide what districts do not necessarily require 
Civilians to be in charge. To these districts 
Indians might be appointed. The number of 
such districts must vary in each province. It 
follows that the number of “ listed posts ” must 
depend on the number of posts for which Indians 
are suited. It bears no relation whatever to the 
number of Civilian appointments in tho province. 
In tais way, there would be a prize grade in the 
Provincial Civil Service the members of which 
might be placed in charge of a particular class 
of districts. A light district might, for special 
reasons, occasionally become heavy and then a 
Civilian should be put in charge. Even in 
ordinary circumstanoes it might bo found neoes- 
sary to pul a Civilian in charge of such u district, 
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to bring the administration up to the general 
level of efficiency. 

11321 (24). Do you consider that a 
minimum proportion of European subfeots of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts of 
the civil administration P If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that “Natives of India” 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted ?—See question (23). 

11322 (25). Do you accept as generally 
satisfactory in principle the present system under 
■which “ Natives of India ’■' are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of section 6 of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., 
0 . 8 ), or with the provisions of the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 18«1 (24 and 26 Viet., o. 54) ? Do 
you recommend any alterations in this system 
and, _ if so, what ?—Indians should still be 
recruited by open competition in I n gland and 
certain posts might be filled by members of the 
Provincial Civil Service, as suggested in answer 
to question (23) subject to the condition of 
absolute and proved fitness. 

11323 (27). Have the "Natives of India” 
recruited by meaus of open competition in 
England proved, on the average, as efficient as 
the European members of the Indian Civil 
Service of the same standing and recruited in the 
same manner? Has it been found possible and 
expedient to employ them in all branches of the 
Administration, wnether on Executive or Judicial 
duties?—The general opinion is that Indian 
members of the Service are not so efficient as 
European members. Few become Commissioners, 
and still fewer have been found suitable for 
Secretariat posis. As a rme, they are assigned 
to the charge of lighter districts. In certain 
districts it would not be advisable to pest 
Indians—24-Parganas, Dacca, Mymensingh, for 
example, Indians naturally seem to gravitate 
towards the judic al side in Bengal. Of the 
twelve Indian Civilians who hold or have held the 
offices of District Magistrate or District Judge, 
four are Executive and eight Judicial. 

11324 (28). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—No 

11325 (39). Have the officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, selected to fill listed posts, 
proved on the average as efficient as members of 
the Indian Civil Service filling posts of similar 
responsibility, and has it been found possible and 
expedient to employ them in all branches of the 
Administration?—See question (23). The answer 
"No.” Officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
cannot take the place of Civilians, from the very 
nature of their education. They usually lack a 
sense of independence and are wanting in 
initiative and driving power. The consequence 
is that they are placed in charge of light 
districts where racial feeling does not run 
high. 

11326 (43). What is 3 ’our experience of 
the results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 


examination are required to undergo a proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction in England ? Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ? (44) What should be the deration of 
the probationer’s course in England (a) under 
the present system of the open competitive 
examination, ( 6 ) under any modification of that 
system recommended by you ?—Questions ( 43 ) 
and (44) may be taken together. I do not think 
that the system of one year’s probation is good. 
It does not give sufficient time for a thorough 
grounding in law, accounts and the verntio. 
ular languages. Law is the basis of adminis¬ 
tration, and a knowledge of its principles is as 
necessary to an Executive and Revenue officer 
as to a Judge, An officer in the llxeoutive or 
Revenue line must be able to apply the law to 
fads; he must know accounts as he has to deal 
with Municipalities, Local Boards, Trust Funds 
and the like, end he is often called upon 
to draft rules having the force of law. He must 
be able to deal with subtle lawyers and he must 
have a thorough knowledge of the grammar of 
the language of the people if he is ever to be able 
to converse fluently. It is not necessary to 
elaborate the point, as I think it is generally 
agreed that the Civilian should have a much more 
thorough training during his probationary period 
than he receives at present. I would therefore 
revert to the system of examination as it was in 
lo91 (Appendix VI) and would place the period 
of probation at two years instead of one. This 
extension of the period of probation will not 
bring out the i.ivilian at a later age than at 
present if, as I think should be done, the age- 
hrait is reduced by one year question (15), If 
the Civilian arrives in India with a thorough 
knowledge of the principles of Jurisprudence and 
of the actual practice in the English Courts, 
there will he little occasion for the adverse 
criticism which is often levelled at him to-day. 
To the syllabus of 1891, I would add an 
examination in accounts and a paper on muni¬ 
cipal management. There are few instances in 
which a Civilian is not the custodian of public 
money, the Chairman of a Municipality or a 
District Board. f O' * » 

11327 (45). Do you consider it desirable 
that probationers should be required to spend their 
period of probation in England at an approved 
university ?—As an Oxford man, I am, I 
suppose, prejudiced in favour of the candidates’ 
spending their period of probation at a univer¬ 
sity. _ Suob residence at a university will be 
©specially valuable in those oases in whioh a 
candidate has passed the examination without 
previously taking a university course. The 
Service will gain in popularity and prestige if 
candidates are brought to universities. In addi¬ 
tion, the candidates themselves would have the 
advantage of society and some knowledge of the 
world. They would also make the acquaintance 
of one another and would be brought into close 
contact with every shade of opinion and with men 
of every grade in life. A university will thus 
have an enormous advantage over any special 
college whioh might be established. Such a 
college would have no genius loci. 

_ 11328 (46). If so, do you advise the selec¬ 
tion of one or more universities for this purpose, 
and for what reasons ?—The two universities of 
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Oxford and Cambridge seem to me to be the 
best selections, as they will be most likely to 
produce the required 8«ro/r-/aire. Their “atmo¬ 
sphere” is a largior mther than that of the newer 
non-residential universities. As a matter of fact 
most men I think gravitate to these two Univer¬ 
sities, and concentration will naturally lead to 
more efficient and uniform teaching for the ex¬ 
aminations at the end of the probationary period. 

11S29 (47). Do you consider that proba 
tioners should receive allowances during thtir 
period of probation ? If so, please give the scale 
and conditions that you recommend ? - The condi¬ 
tions already existing seem adequate, but the 
allowance should be raised to £200 a year at least. 

11340 (48). If you do not advise attendance at 
an approved university during the period of proba¬ 
tion in England, what alternative course of study 
do 5 ou recoil mend ?—See answer to question (46). 

11331 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose and, if so, under what 
conditions ?—Such an institution is not desirable. 

11332 (50). If a probationer’s course is con¬ 
tinued in England, do you accept the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 
1854, that successful candidates in the open com¬ 
petition should be considered as having finished 
their general education, and that their future 
studies should be such as have a special tendency 
to fit them for their calling ? Does your answer 
apply equally to candidates who pass the open 
competitive e.vamination after leaving school and 
to those who do so after completing a University 
course?—I accept tlie principle laid down in 
1854. I do not think a candidate who passes 
just after leaving school (aged, say, 17—19) has 
received a general liberal education. See answer 
to question (15). 

11333 (51). Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix VI to these questions, 
showing the courses of studies prescribed for 
probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what 
alterations (if any) you desire to recommend in 
the present course (oi under the existing system cf 
the open competitive examimation, and (6) under 
any modification of that system recommended by 
you.- See answer to question (43). 

11334 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability during the period of 
probation of (i) compulsory attendance at Law 
Courts in England and reporting of cases; (ii) 
the teaching of Indian Law in addition *to the 
general principles of Jurisprudence; (iii) the 
teaching of the grammarand text-books of Indian 
languages with or without any attempt at collo¬ 
quial instruction; (»r) the teaching of (a) Indian 
Geography, {b) Political Economy, (c) Accounts. 
—See answer to question (43). I consider this 
syllabus of studies eminently desirable. 

11335 (53). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction can best be spent in 
England or in India ?—See answer to question 
(43). If the syllabus of studies recommended 
is adopted, or indeed any syllabus on those lines, 
residence during the probationary period should 
be in England, not only on the ground that the 
candidates have two years’ longer sojourn in a 
healthier climate, but because the subjects to be 
taught are already provided for by the universi¬ 
ties and a knowledge of the practice of the 


English Law Courts is desirable. Moreover, those 
candidates who pass the examination without first 
attending a university have a chance of doing so, 
and this advantage is pf inestimable value. It 
would be difficult and expensive to train proba¬ 
tioners in India, and probably each province 
would desire to deal with its own men in its own 
way 

11336 ^'54). What is your opinion of a pro¬ 
posal to start, at some suitable place in India, a 
college for the training of probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service and possibly of other Indian 
Services reoruited in England P— See answer to 
question (53). The practical difficulties would 
be great, and I see no compensating advantage, 

11337 (55). What is your opinion of a 
proposal that each Provincial Government should 
arrange for the training of probationers by suitable 
courses of instruction for the whole or portions of 
the first two years of service at some suitable 
centre P—See previous answers, 

11338 (56In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to^onsider the organisation 
of Oriental studies in London (1909), the view is 
taken that the preliminary training in Oriental 
languages and in Law required by probationers 
can be given better in England than, in India, 
because of the difficulties which junior Civilians 
would experience in learning these subjects in 
India, the lack of good teachers in Indian district 
headquarters, the difficulty of even good Indian 
teachers appreciating the European student’s 
point 0 ? view, and the difficulty of arduous study 
in a tropical climate. Do you consider that these 
objections could be met by a suitable scheme of 
instruction iu India P—I cannot think of any 
suob scheme. 

11339 (59). Do you consider that any 
differentiation is necessary, during the period of 
probation, between the course of study for proba¬ 
tioners who are “ Natives of India’’and the course 
prescribed for other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty P If so, please state the spec ial arrange¬ 
ments that you recommend.—No differentiation 
for the two years’ probationary period in 
England. 

11340 (60). Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have taken up their appointments in India P If 
not, what change should, in your opinion, be 
introduced P The arraugemeuts are generally 
satisfactory except in so far as the study of the 
vernacular is oonoerned. Civilians should be put 
through a thorough training in reading manu- 
scripts and in oenversatiou with all classes of 
Indians. It is presume! that the training in 
England will give a sound knowledge of grammar 
and of the written langunge, but colloquial 
Bengali is praotioally a different language, and 
this colloquial language cannot be adequately 
learnt in England. There are numerous colleges 
in Bengal at which arrangements could easily be 
made for giving junior Civilians the required 
training. 

11341 (61). Is the existing system of 
Departmental examinations suitable and, if not, 
what change do you recommend ?—I think the 
system is generally suitable, but would insist on a 
higher standard in the colloquial tests in the 
vernacular. 
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11342 (62), Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service? If so, what are the 
causes ? Are you satisfied that European 
members of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages and, if not, how could this best be 
remedied ?—I am not aware that there has been 
any deterioration, but I am of the opinion that 
the knowledge of the vernacular is not in many 
cases adequate. The reasons seem to be the 
increased use of English in official business by 
IndianSj and the enormous increase of office work. 
In Bengal, the fact that until lately officers were 
liable to transfer to Orissa, Chota Nagpur and 
Bihar, where Bengali is not spoken, has naturally 
led to difficulties in the way of acquiring an 
adequate knowledge of Bengali. This defect 
will now be remedied very largely, as Bengali is 
practically the only language spoken in Bengal 
as at present constituted. Improvement might 
be attained if (i) there p^ere a thorough ground¬ 
ing in grammar and the literary language during 
the period of two years’ probation in England 
question (43); (ii) special measures were adopted to 
teach the colloquial language on the arrival of 
junior civilians in India question (60.) The new 
rules for the encouragement of study in Oriental 
languages should also help to remove the defect. 

11343 (63). Do you recommend any 
changes in the rules for the encouragement 
of the study of Oriental languages and, if so, 
what changes?—The new rules are ade¬ 
quate. 

11344 (64). Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all officers 
and to officers selected for the Judicial Branch. 
In particular, do you favour a system of granting 
study-leave to Europe and, if so, what course 
of study (Course for a call to the Bar, reading in 
Barristers’ Chambers or other), and what condi¬ 
tions do you propose ?—A reversion to the 
syllabus of 1891 and to a two years’ probation 
will give all officers a thorough grounding in the 
principles of law. This knowledge should be 
supplemented in India by practical experience 
-during the earlier years of service. No alteration 
;is required in this respect in the existing practice. 
Eor the officer who chooses the Judicial Branch 
« change should be made, however, about the 
sixth or seventh year, A certain number of 
■officers might be employed as Munsifs and 
Bub-Judges, and the best of these, who are selected 
for service in the Judicial Branch, should be 
-allowed study-leave in England. Such leave 
might be added to the first period of furlough. 
I am not sufficiently acquainted with the Law 
Courses in England to say what course of study 
is most suitable. The officer undergoing this 
training should receive an allowance of say £150 
a year in addition to his furlough pay plus all 
expenses on a< count of fees. 

11345. (68) Is any differentiation desir¬ 

able in the system of training after appointment 
in India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are “ Natives of India ” and other 
natural- born subjects cf His Majesty ? If so, 


please state your proposals ?—The training mip-ht 
be the same, unless the Indian officer were posted 
to a province where his native language is spoken, 
in that case the special training in the vernacular 
might not be necessary, but I am aware of several 
mses wliere Indians who have returned from 
England know little or nothing of their own 
vernacular. 

^ 11346. (72) The present theory underly¬ 
ing the conditions of service in l he Indian Civil 
Service is that {a) the members of the Service 
should ^ve sufficient training in subordinate 
or interior appointments before they are called 
upon to discharge the duties of higher ones • 
and (6) that they should, throughout the whole 
period of their service, have sufficient salaries 
and sufficiently responsible duties. To secure 
these objects the number of posts, called 
technically “ superior ” posts, carrying a salary 
of over Es. 1,000 per mensem is asoertained, 
and it 18 endeavoured to recruit only sufficient 
officers to make it probable that each officer will 
find himself officiating, with practical permanency, 
in at least the lowest of those appointments after 
the completion of eight years’ service. Do you 
accept this system ? If so, do you consider that 
the period of eight years is suitable, or do you 
recommend any change ? What alteration (if 
any) would be necessary if the age of recruit¬ 
ment were lowered ?—This system seems suit¬ 
able. 

11347. (73) It is also part of the existing 
system that officers of over two but under eight 
years’ completed service should fill, with practical 
permanency in the ordinary course of promo¬ 
tion, charges of minor responsibility, called 
teohnioally “inferior” posts, and should be 
drawing pay at rates above that of the lowest 
grade, but not exceeding Es. 1,000 per mensem. 
ho you accept this as a suitable arrangement? 
If not, what alteration would you suggest, and 
for what reasons ?—The arrangement seems 
generally suitable, but I would not prevent an 
officer from officiating in a higher post, if he is 
fit for it, and thus drawing pay at a higher rate 
than Es. i,000 per mensem, even though he may 
be under eight years’ service. 

11348. (92; Are the present rates of pay 

and grading suitable 1 If not, what alterations 
do you recommend ?—There is discontent in regard 
to the present pay and grading of the Service on 
the executive side. The value of the rupee has 
detericRated, the cost of living has doubled or 
even trebled in India, the standard of comfort 
has risen throughout the world. Moreover, the 
pay of other Services has been raised. It is muoh 
more difficult now :han it was formerly for an 
officer to maintain a suitable official position, and 
at the same time to make a proper provision for 
his family. The raising of the age of entry has 
accentuated the difficulties, since married men at 
the age of 30 now receive less in the way of 
salary than was received when the age-limit was 
lower. Moreover, the great advance made by 
Indians in education and social matters has 
Bnded to increase the public and private calls on 
officers holding responsible positions. Bengal 
especially is an expensive place to live in. There 
are few healthy districts, and officers must anti¬ 
cipate the necessity of an increase in doctors’ 
bills. It IS not necessary to labour these points. 
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which are matters of common knowledge. Suffi¬ 
cient has been said to show that there are sub¬ 
stantial causes for discontent. I'he grading and 
pay of the Oollectors in Bengal is open to serious 
objection, not only when compared with the 
grading in some of the other provinces, but when 
compared with the grading of the Judicial Branch 
of the Service in Bengal itself. The grading is 
as follows:— 


Uadriis. 

BombH7« 

Bihar, 

1 

^ AfiBam. 1 

1 1 

United 

Provinces, 

Rs. 

7 on 2,Sb0 

14 on 2,250 

6 on 1,800 

E». 

IS on 2,326 

13 on 1,800 

1 on 1,600 

ItB. 

9 on 2,250 ; 

10 on 1,800 

10 on 1,900 

Rs 

6 on 2,200 

7 on 1,800 

0 on 1,500 

Rs, 

19 on 2,250 

21 on 1.833^ 
10 oil l.OtiO} 


Punjab. 

Burma. 

j Central 

j Provinces. 

Bengal. 

Us. 

1 Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

10 on 2,360 

12 on S,2SU 

S on 2,250 

12 on 2,260 

11 on 1,300 

13 on 1,8011 

12 on 1,800 

13 on 1,800 

13 on ],S0 

19 on 1,500 

14 on 1,900 

14 on 1,600 


In Bengal, in 1881, the grading was 15—15—6* 
On the judicial side the grading and pay are as 
follows;— 

Es. 

Three on ... 3,000 

Fifteen on ... 2,500 

Fifteen on ... 2,000 

The Collector baa, generally speaking, more 
social duties to perform than the Judge, and his 
expenses are proportionately heavier. The last 
officer in Bengal in the list of second-grade 
Judges drawing Rs. 2,500 has 18 years’ service, 
while the last officer in the second grade of 
Collectors drawing Es. 2,260 has 20 gears’ 
service. 

11349. (93) If any dissatisfaction is felt, 

does it relate to the pay or grading of the higher 
or lower posts, or to both?—See answer to 
question (92). 

11360. (94! Do you consider it desirable 

that there should he uniformity of payment for 
similar kinds of work in all the provinces, and 
does any dissatisfaction on this score exist in 
your province and, if so, what ?—There is dis¬ 
satisfaction in Bengal in regard to the grading 
of Collectors, which is much worse than in some 
of the other provinces, and it is also felt very 
strongly that officers in Bengal should be treated 
more liberally on account of the notorious dis¬ 
comfort of district work. The recent partition 
has left Bengal with no really good districts and 
very much more than its share of bad ones. 
Similarity of work, if such a thing is possible, 
should not be the only criterion in fixing pay. 
A Civilian of the United Provinces, who is now 
serving in Bengal, tells me that he has often 
tried to secure a transfer back to his old province 
although his salary in Bengal is at present higher 
than what he would be drawing in the United 
Provinces. His reasons are cogent enough— 
fi) lack of amenities in Bengal, (ii) unhealthi- 
ness of the climate, (iii) the great increase in 
the cost of living. Theoretically the pay should 
be at least the same as it was before the 
depreciation of the rupee, but in any case there is 
ample ground for the grant of extra allowances 
in Bengal. 
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11351. (95) Do yop consider that the ex¬ 

change compensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished and, if so, under 
what conditions P Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed, or be restricted to 
future entrants P—Exchange compensation 
allowance was introduced for officers who are 
under the necessity of making regular remit¬ 
tances to England for the maintenance of 
their families. The value of the rupee is now 
fixed at one-fourth, but this does not alter the 
fact that exchange value has declined since 1870, 
and has automatically produced a substantial and 
serious reduction in the sterling value of salaries, 
and any further reduction by the withdrawal of 
the allowance is undesirable, as it would impair 
the attractiveness of the Service and entail a 
consequent risk of reduced efficiency. If the 
allowance is withdrawn, there should a full 
corresponding increase in salaries. 

11352. (99) What is your opinion regard¬ 

ing the substitution for the existing graded system 
of promotion of a time-scale of salary ? If you 
are in favour of a time scale, should it be restricted 

to the lower grades of the Service or not f _A 

time-scale is unattractive. Such a scale may be 
suitable for a Service of uniform ability, but is 
opposed to the principle of a Service recruited for 
superior posts. Promotion to the higher grades 
is determined by merit, not by length of service, 
and a time-scale might conduce to indifference 
and inefficiency. The system of officiating pro¬ 
motion is in a sense a sort of time-scale. These 
objections would not apply to the training 
period—up to eighty years’ service—but the 
present grading of the inferior posts seems equally 
suitable. 

11353. (104) Turning now to the case of 
the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approxinoately at the rate of two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Service? If not, what rate do 
you _ suggest for the various grades of the 
Service ?—The arrangement is suitable. 

11354. (108) Is all the furlough due to them 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian Civil 
Service P Is it necessary to allow for as much 
furlough as is permissible by the present rules ? 
If not, what change do you suggest?—It appears 
that a certain proportion of officers takes a maxi¬ 
mum of furlough allowable, and it is not desirable 
that the amount permissible by the present rules 
should be reduced. An officer should always 
have sufficient furlough to allow him to keep a 
reserve in hand against emergencies. Any 
change whereby an officer might commute fur¬ 
lough on half pay to half the period on full pay 
is to be deprecated. 

11355. (109) Do you consider that the rates 
of furlough allowances are suitable? If not, 
what changes do you recommend ?—The minlrriii Tri * 
of £500 is suitable, but there seems to be no 
valid reason why the allowance of half pay 
should be sxrbject to the maximum of £1,000. ^ 

11350. (11^) Have you any recommenda¬ 
tion to make iu regard to special leave, extraordi¬ 
nary leave without allowances, and other foxms 
of leave ? Do you consider that the present 
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conditions governing these kinds of leave and the 
leave allowances admissible are suitable?—Some 
of the leave rules are complicated and inelastic, 
especially such as prevent the combination of 
ordinary leave of various kinds, and prevent the 
grant of furlough within 18 months after 
privilege leave if more than six weeks has been 
taken, or within three years after a previous 
furlough or until the completion of eight 
years’ service. All leave which stands to an 
ofBcer’s credit he should be allowed to take, 
subject, of course, to the claims of the public 
service 

11357. (114) In particular, are they a contri¬ 
butory cause of excessive transfers of officers of 
the Indian Civil Service and, if so, how can this 
difficulty be met?—Greater elasticity in the rules 
as already suggested in question (112) would in 
some oases prevent transfer, since an officer leaving 
an offitriating appointment, say, as a Commissioner, 
three months before he could take leave, would 
have to turn out the Collector who was acting lor 
him. If the rules were less rigid the officer 
might take leave at once, and thus one transfer, 
if not more, would be avoided. 

11358. (119) Would a non-contributory sys¬ 

tem of superannuation pensions, varying in 
amount with the amount, of salary drawn at the 
time of retirement, be preferable in the interests 
either of the Government or of the members of the 
Indian Civil Service?—It is difficult to answer this 
question without knowing the contemplated scale 
of pensions. The system of equal pensions for 
all officers is one of the greatest attractions of the 
Service, and I see no reason why the present 
system of giving all officers £1,UU0 a year 
should be altered. It may he argued that high 
officials like Lieutenant-Governors should receive 
increased pensions, more espetually as such officers 
after 35 or 40 years’ service may have actually 
contributed the full actuarial value of their 
pensions. But during the period of holding 
high office they have received high salaries, and 
such salaries are their own sufficient reward. I 
take it the principle on which the fund was 
established is that all subscriptions paid by 
an officer should be paid for the benefit of the 
fund as a whole and not for his own benefit. 
On these grounds, I think the pension should 
remain fixed at ill,000 for all. This system 
has solid advantages, as it promotes retire¬ 
ments at a comparatively early age by the 
assurance of an adequate retiring pension. 
There is, however, a certain amount of dissatis- 
, faction among senior men, who may feel that 
they are helping to make up deficit contributions 
of men who retire early, but any alteration 
would seem to involve a change of principle. 
With regard to the suggestion of a non- 
contributory system of pensions varying in 
amount with the amount of salary drawn at the 
time of retirement, it is difficult, as I have said, 
to express an opinion, but it seems clear that 
such a system might in many eases cause a 
serious block in promotion, as an officer who, say, 
draws pay at the rate of Es. 2,250 per mensem 
and is passed over for promotion will at the 
time of his retirement draw no more. He will 
therefore be compelled to remain in Service much 
longer than he would do under the present 
system. 


11353. (!22) Do you consider that a 

similar system should be applied to the oases of 
high Executive officers and, if so, to which? 
Please state the amount of pension and the con¬ 
ditions which you recommend as suitable ?—I 
would adhere to the limit of £1,000 in all cases. 

11360. (124) Do you recommend the in¬ 
troduction of a system of reduced pensions for 
such officers as may be found to be inefficient, but 
whom it would be difficult to retire without some 
provision for their subsistence ? If so, what do 
you suggest ?--Yes. There should be strict 
selection for high appointments, and inefficient 
officers should be retired on reduced pensions, 
but compulsory retirement is a drastic measure, 
and there should be safeguards against personal 
dislike or bias. No officer should be called upon 
to show cause against his compulsory retirement 
by any Local Government until that Government 
has placed the facts before the Government of 
India and has obtained their previous sanction to 
the course of action contemplated. And of 
course all officers should be given a full oppor¬ 
tunity to be heard in their defence. A definite 
scale of proportionate pensions should be adopted 
as a standard. The scale might be the same 
as that for retirement on medical certificate. 
See answer to question (125). 

11361. (125) Do you consider the existing 

pension rules suitable in the interests both of the 
Government and of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service? In particular, what is your 
opinion of the present rules regulating voluntary 
and compulsory retirement P—Compulsory re¬ 
tirement on the ground of ill-health is usually 
due to no fault of the invalided officer himself, 
and I do not see why he should be pehalized 
on account of his breakdown, especially when 
that occurs towards the end of his service. 
The present^ maximum of medical pension is 
£700 after 25 yeark’ total service, of which less 
than 21 years has been active. The amount of 
the annuity becomes, as the officer advanced in 
the Service, considerably less than a full propor¬ 
tionate pension. 

The following scale seems more appropriate 

Less than 5 years £500 (as at present). 

Afterwards for each year an annuity of 
£150, £180, £210, £240, £270, £310, 
£350, £390, £430, £470, £510, £650, 
£500, £630, £670, £725, £780, £835, 
£890, £945. 

11362. (129) Do you accept as satisfactory 
the regulations of the Indian Family Pension 
Fund, or have you any suggestions to make either 
for their abolition or for their alteration ? Have 
you any proposals to make in regard to the 

present methods of working snob regulations ?_ 

A widow of an officer will receive for an orphan 
son the following pension :— 

From birth to the age of 6 ... £25 

From 6 to 12 ... ... £50 

From 12 to 21 ... ... £100 

The pension stops too early, and should go on 

to 24 to enable a widow to give her son an 
adequate education so that he may follow, if he so 
wishes, in his father’s footsteps by having the 
means to qualify for the Service. The increased 
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cost should be met by the reduction of the 
pension at the earlier stages or by increasing the 
subscription. 

11363. (130/ In particular, do you ap¬ 
prove of the exclusion from their benefits of 
“ Natives of India ” who are members of the 
Indian Civil Service? If not, under what condi¬ 
tions would you admit them, having regard to the 
main diflerenoes between tlieir social conditions 
and those of the European members on which 
the present system is based ? —On general 
grounds, I would object to differences ot treat¬ 
ment of Indian and European members of the 
same Service in this matter, but differences in 
social customs may make it inadvisable to 
include Indians in the existing scheme. The 
remarriage of Indian widows is uncommon. 
Indian girls marry at an earlier age than 
European girls. There is also probably a very 
large difference between Indian and European 
life statistics. These considerations and their 
effect on the funds must be carefully examined. 
The matter is still further complicated by the 
fact that some Indians have married European 


wives. According to the custom of the country 
the relatives of an Indian Civil Servant would 
usually make adequate provision for his family. 
If, however, these diflBoulties, which are chiefly 
actuarial, oan he overcome, and if the inclusion 
of the Indian officer can be arranged on such 
terms as would not throw an undue burden on 
the Fund to the disadvantage of European 
officers, there seems no reason why the benefits 
of the Fund should not be extended to Indians, 
But it seems unnecessary to complicate matters, 
and it might be a simpler solution of the 
problem if (iovernment fixed the subscriptions 
from Indians in accordance with the Unoove- 
nanted Service Family Pension Fund rules, and 
increased the benefits derived from the Fund, by 
contributions similar to those given to European 
members of the Civil Service. 

11364. (132) If you do not approve of 
their admission to the Indian Civil Service Family 
Pension Fund, do you recommend the formation 
of a separate Family Pension Fund P—i.See 
answer to question (120). On the whole, a 
separate Fund for Indians seems better. 


Mr. W. S. Milne called and examined. 


11365. {Chairman.) You are a Junior Secre¬ 
tary of the Board of Revenue, are you not ? — 
Yes, that is my designation. 

11366. And I believe you have had twelve 
years’ service ?—Yes. 

11367. What positions have you occupied 
during the latter part of your service, say, the 
last six years?—I was Cnder-Secretary for some 
time, and after that for about three years and 
nine months I was a private Zemindar, and I 
have been in my present billet since last August. 

11368. You say you arc in favour or con¬ 
tinuing the present system of open competi¬ 
tion for the Indian Civil Service with certain 
amendments of detail, one of which is the 
holding of a vied voce examination in all possible 
subjects ?—Yes. 

11369. Could you tell us a little more 
clearly what you mean by that ?—I understand at 
present that the only viva voce is in modern 
languages, and 1 would much prefer if we could 
have something like the viva voce examination in 
the Oxford Greats in which a man is taken more 
or less through the whole curriculum. 

11370. You think that such a scheme would 
provide a more effective test ?—I think so. 

11371. Would there not be a certain 
amount of practical difficulty in carrying it out 
with so large a number of competitors and so 
many subjects ?—There would be that practical 
difficulty, 1 admit. 

11372. You are opposed to simultaneous 
examinations?—Yes. 

11373. And one of your objections is that 
school and college life in India cannot turn 
out men acquainted with modern methods 
of Government in the same way that school and 
college life in England can ?—That is so. 

11374. Will you elaborate that opinion? 
—i do not think that school life in India, 
which I know, can at all compare with the 
school life at home, where boys, at not a great 
age, get a certain amount of control over other 
boys and learu the way of managing boys, which 


I think is an exceedingly valuable thing. As far 
as I know, that does not happen in Indian 
schools. I say very much the same with regard 
to college life. Here we have nothing re¬ 
sembling the life at Oxford or Cambridge where 
there is the real residential system. I do not 
think you oan get in India all that knowledge of 
the world and way of dealing with men that you 
can get from education in a college at home, 

11375, Would you be opposed to the 
establishment of a separate examination in India 
as distinct from a simultaneous examination? 
—Yes, I think I should. 

11376. What would be your objections to 
that?—I am not sure whether the standards 
would be the same. 

11377. A separate examination with the 
same standard ?—My objection to that would be 
that, I take it, it would be entirely confined to 
Indians, and they are not really the type 
of men who have been trained in European 
methods. 

11378. Would you entertain the same ob¬ 
jection if facilities were given to Indians to go and 
obtain that education in England, either before 
or after passing the examination in India, prior to 
their entering the Service ?—I think it would 
depend on the age. 1 do not think you oan 
learn the European spirit by going home after 
passing an examination out here, and spending, 
say, two_ years in Europe. It is a thing that 
must be imbibed gradually. 

11379 Would you say that those Indians 
with whom you have come in contact, men who 
have passed through the open competitive 
examination, have, to any effective degree, 
imbibed the European spirit?—Amongst the men 
of my acquaintance I know some members 
of the Indian Civil Service who have spent a 
good deal of their time at home and passed 
out there, and I know one or two instances 
in which men have taken their degrees hero 
and gone home for a year or two and then 
passed into the Indian Civil Service through 
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the open competitive examination at home, and 
I think the former class have imbibed more of 
the spirit to which I refer. 

11380. And that is a spirit which you 
think is necessary for good administration in 
India ?—Yes. 

11381. You say also that simultaneous 
examinations would necessarily involve the with¬ 
drawal of a large number of apnointmeuts given 
to the Provincial Civil Service. Do you consider 
that that would be inevitable ?~Not absolutely 
i nevi table. 

11382. You do not regard it as impossible 
to have an examination, whether it be separate 
or simultaneous, and at the same time to retain a 
certain number of listed posts lor the Provincial 
Civil Service P—-I am strongly in favour of listed 
posts for the Provincial Civil Service. 

11383. The question is not whether you 
are in favour of the listed post system but 
whether the institution of simultaneous examina¬ 
tions would necessarily involve the withdrawal 
of a large number of the listed appointments. 
I gathered you meant that the listed post 
system might have to be abolished if simultanious 
examinations were started P-Yes The idea 
in my mind was that you would get men out 
here without European training, men who would 
be more or less of exactly the same class that 
now get into the Provincial Civil Service and 
attain to listed posts, and there would be no very 
good reason why there should be this distinction. 
The same men who get the listed posts would 
have their chance in the simultaneous examina¬ 
tion. 

11384. Would you regard the abolition of 
the listed post system in those circumstances as 
detrimental to the Indian administration P—I 
should not like to say outright anything about 
that. There might bo a certain feeling of 
injustice among the men who were already in the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

11385. You say that the Natives of one 
part of India are not well fitted to discharge the 
duties of Civilians in other parts. In the course 
of your experience have you come across Indian 
Civil Servants who have been appointed to 
provinces to which they did not belong by 
birth P- I have. 

11386. What impression has been made on 
our mind by their administrative work P— 
speak not so much from the point of view of 
an ofiBcial as of a man who has been round 
the districts, who is more or less a non-official, 
which I was in my capacity in the Tagore Estate, 
and I think the impression among the people 
was that they would have preferred a man of 
their own race. 

11387. You have come across officials in 
Bengal who were not Natives of Bengal?—Yes, 
but I would rather not name them. 

11388. I do not ask you to name them; 
I am only asking an abstract question P—I have 
come across such instances; I will put it at that. 

11389. You recommend that Indians and 
Europeans alike should be sent to universities 
for a course of training and you would prefer 
Oxford and Cambridge?—Yes. lam afraid I 
am prejudiced in favour of those Universities. 

11890. Possibly it is a personal preju¬ 
dice P—It is absolutely a personal prejudice, 
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I think, except that if I err I should err with 
Dr. Jowett, who considered that there is a yenius 
loci about these places which you cannot get 
elsewhere. 

11391. There are advantages there not to 
be found at other universities ? -Not to be found 
at some of the other universities. 

11392 Would you say that the same en¬ 
couragement to students is being given bv those 
two universities as is! given in some non-residen- 
tial universities to-day ?—I have no particular 
knowledge of what has happened in the last few 
years in that way. 

11393. I suppose when you entered the 
Service you came in on a single year’s proba¬ 
tion?—Yes. 

11894. Do you look back upon that year 
as having been useful to you ?—It was not very 
useful 

11395. Did you feel that the work which 
you had entered upon was not complete at the 
end of the year?—I certainly felt that there was 
not enough of it. 

11396. Therefore you regard one year as 
too short a period of probation, and two years as 
about the right time ? - I should have preferred 
two years and a longer and more thorough 
training. 

11397. In answer to question (92), you give 
the grading and pay of the Collectors in Bengal, 
and say that the position is much worse than in 
some of the other provinces. What other prov¬ 
inces do you allude to?—Bombay, for instance, 
as compared with Bengal. There is 1 man in 
the third grade there and 14 in Bengal. 

11398. I will not ask you questions with 
regard to what your alternative would be, as I 
daresay you have not thought that matter out ?— 
1 have not. I have just made a suggestion 
here. 

11399 In answer to question (112), you say 
you object to the rules which prevent the 
grant of furlough within 18 months after privilege 
leave P—Yes. ° 

11400. Have not arrangements recently been 
made to enable furlough and privilege leave to be 
taken in combination ?—Yes. 

11491, So that the difficulty, to which vou 
refer, has been overcome ?—I am only referring 
there to a ease in which you have only taken 
privilege leave and you want to take furlough 
within 18 months of that. 

11402. Have not arrangements been made 
now to meet this ?—I understand arrangements 
have been made to alter the leave rules, but I 
have not seen the orders. 

11403. [Ijovd Honuldshay How long have 
you occupied your present position as Junior 
beeretary to the Board of Eevenue ?—Since the 
26th of last July. 

11404. Has that post been held by an 
Indian member of the Service in recent years?— 
Yes. 

^ 11405, Was it not held for a considerable 
time by an Indian, from 1905 to 1910?—By 
a Provincial Service man. I think there have 
been three Provincial Service men in the post 
in the last few years. 

11406. Do you know whether a wish was 
expressed by the members of the Board for 
the appointment of a Civilian instead of a 
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member of the Provincial Civil Service f —Yes, 
one of the members himself told me so. 

11407. On the ground that they had not 
found a member of the Provincial Civil Service 
was rendering altogether satisfactory service in 
that capacity ?—Yes, that was what I was 
told. 

11408. Have you heard it said that the 
reason why Indians have not proved to be satis¬ 
factory officers in secretarial posts is that they 
have not had opportunities of training in that 
particular class of work?—^The Civilians have 
had no opportunities either. 

11409. But it has been represented to us 
that Indians have not had adequate opportuni¬ 
ties of training in secretarial work, and that that 
is one reason why they had not proved to be 
satisfactory officers in secretarial posts. Have 
you heard that P—I have never been absolutely 
told that by any Indian. 

11410. Do you happen to be aware that 
the Bengal Covernment have instituted a 
scheme, which 1 think has been in operation 
for about two years, under which, as I under¬ 
stand, two or three j unior members of the 
Provincial Service are employed for five months 
during each cold weather as Assistant Secretaries 
in the Secretariat Department ?—Yes, there are 
several men doing that work now. 

11411. The object of that, I suppose, is to 
give these men every opportunity of becoming 
trained for this particular class of work?— 
suppose so; it could not be anything else. 

11412. That being so, it would be entirely 
wrong to suggest that the Government in 
this country were anxious to keep Indians out of 
secretarial posts, would it not?—That would be 
the oonolusion. 

11413. Obviously, if they are setting up a 
system for training these men for that work, their 
desire is not to keep them out of secretarial 
posts but to train them in order that they may 
secure a sufficient capacity to discharge the 
duties of those posts satisfactorily?—I think that 
is the obvious conclusion. 

11414. In your answer to question (119), 
you deal with the vexed question as to whether 
the pension of a retiring officer should be a 
uniform pension at the rate of £1,000 a year, 
or whether it should be to a certain extent graded, 
that is to say, whether men who have served 
beyond their twenty-five years and held high 
positions should be entitled to a higher pension 
when they retire. You admit the force of the 
argument that high officials like Lieutenant- 
Governors should receive an increased pension, 
more especially as such officers after 35 or 40 
years’ service may have actually contributed the 
full actuarial value of their own pensions?—I 
think there is great force in that. 

11415. Then you go on to qualify it by 
saying that thesse men have of course received 
high salaries, and that such salaries are their 
own sufficient reward. But does it not occur to 
you that if these men received high salaries, 
they have rendered service for those salaries? 
They have not received high salaries as a sort 
of present from the Government, hut they have 
received them because they have been discharg¬ 
ing very responsible and difficult duties? — 
(^uite so. 


11416, So that that qualification of yours 
does not seem to me to te of very great weight? 
—No, from that point of view it has no weight; 
but my point of view is that if there is to be 
£1,000 for everybody, it is an attraction to the 
Service. Therefore they cannot claim, on my 
theory, that an equal pension is a valuable thing, 
that they ought to have a higher pension just 
because they have occupied higher posts. 

11417. But could not they say they ought 
to have a higher pension because they have paid 
more towards it and have a very much shorter 
time in which to enjoy it?—Yes, they might say 
that. 

11418, A man who retires after 35 years’ 
service will have 10 years’ less in which to enjoy 
his pension than if he retired after 25 years’ 
service ?—Clearly. 

11419- At the same time he will be con¬ 
tributing a very much larger sum towards his 
own pension ?—Certainly. 

11420. Therefore there seems to be a 
reason able ground for the contention that men 
who have occupied these high positions after very 
long service should draw a rather higher pen¬ 
sion? —There-is a lot of force in that. 

11421. You rather object to any differen¬ 
tiation in the amount of pensions on the ground 
that one of the chief attractions-of the Service 
to-day is the uniform pension of £1,000 for 
everybody ?—Yes. 

11422. But surely the Service would not 
become less attractive if you still got the mini¬ 
mum of £ 1.000 for everybody and gave a little 
more than £1,000 to those who rendered parti¬ 
cular service ?—That is true. 

11423. So that your grounds for objecting 
are not very strong ?—Not at all strong. 

11424. [air Theodore Morison.) With re¬ 
gard to your recommendations about the 
period of probation, you recommend a period 
of probation of two years, and in your soheme 
the men are caught in a competitive examination 
at about 23 P—Yes. 

11425. During which most of them have 
passed through the university ?—Yes, 1 should 
think most of the men would have got their 
degree then. 

11426. Or, even if they had not taken 
their degree, they would- have been reading for 
a number of years?—Yes, I should think so. 

11427. Under those circumstances what 
is the advantage to them of going back again to 
the university ? They have had all the benefit 
of the university, have they not?—They have. 

11428. Do you think, as a university man, 
that the men, who have a fourth year or fifth 
year, or even a sixth year in the case of Greats, 
are any better than the ordinary men? —The 
only advantage I got out of my fifth year was 
that 1 got to know men 1 had not met before, 
men who were coming into the Service, and that 
1 think is valuable. 

11429. It is something at any rats ?— 
Yes. 

11430. On the other hand, are there not 
considerable disadvantages in this prolonged stay 
in a university, especially as a training for a 
profession ? For instance, is the study of law 
an important thing at the university, and can 
you ever make it as important as the other 
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studies?—No; I do not suppose you can get as 
good a practical training in law at Oxford as 
you can in London. 

11431. Or Oriental languages?—I should 
say that is quite as good at Oxford from what 
I remember. 

11432. Even if they have a school of 
Oriental languages in Eondon ?—That was not 
there in my time. 

11433. These subjects of Indian study are 
rather side-shows at the university, are they 
not?—Eoughly speaking that is true. 

11434. And you stayed on with your own 
friends engaged more or less in your own 
interests ?—Yes. 

11435. And 1 should have thought that it 
was an accepted University doctrine that the 
value of residence at Oxford or Cambridge 
diminishes very rapidly after three years ? —That 
is true, 1 think. 

11436 And you can give the professional 
training elsewhere as well or perhaps better ?— 
One is rather leaving out the men who have 
been to a university. 

11437. The men who have never been to 
Oxford or Cambridge would lose ?—Yes. 

11438. But the great bulk of them are 
Oxford and Cambridge men already ?—I do not 
know the figures. 

11439. We have heard that men are tired 
of examinations and of special teaching by the 
time they have passed through the competitive 
examination. They may probably have had 
examinations when they left school, when they 
enter the university, and scholarship examina¬ 
tions, and Greats, and the Tripos, and the com¬ 
petitive examination, and they are about “ fed 
up ” with examinations, and want to get to their 
practical work. Was that the experience of the 
men of your generation ?—Yes, 1 have heard men 
express it. I did not feel it particularly myself. 

11440. Even if you did not feel it parti¬ 
cularly, do you think there is something to be 
said for that ?—I think there is something to be 
said for that, certainly. 

11441. To that extent it is a drawback to 
a longer probation ?—It is. 

11442. You think it is sufficient to be 
weighed in the balance ?—I think it is something 
to be considered. 

11443. (Mr. Chaubal.) I believe you came 
to this country about twelve years ago ?—Yes. 

11444. Did you come straight to Bengal ? 
—I was posted to the Province of Bengal ; I 
went to Orissa 

11445. When you first came, were you 
able to talk to the Indians in Orissa ?—No, I had 
not learnt the language at all. I bad learnt 
Bengali. 

11446. Have you met any Indians in your 
province, going about in the streets or in the 
villages, whom you were able to talk to in 
their own vernacular when you first came out ? — 
Certainly in the beginning I could have made 
myself understood, I hope, in Bengali. 

11447. When you first went to Orissa ?— 
Yes. Immediately after I joined at Calcutta. 
I was posted at Cuttack where Ooria is spoken, 
and I had not learnt Ooria. 

: 11448. When, you came out fresh, were 
you able to speak to the people in their own 


language and understand their vernacular ?— 
Very badly, I am afraid, 1 could not have 
spoken Bengali very well or understood the 
people very well, but I might have just managed 
to get on. 

11449. What society did you move in 
when jou first came here, European society or 
Indian ? What was the social environment in 
the first three years, European or Indian ?—For 
the first one and a half year I was in a head¬ 
quarters station. 

11450. I mean this: out of your office 
hours could you say that you had anything but 
a European environment about you ?—I toured 
the country and got into the villages. 

11461. What I really want to know is 
amongst whom you were moving sooiaily ?—I 
do not quite understand the point about socially. 

11452. My question is whether, when an 
Englishman first comes out into any province 
of this country from home, he forms his ideas 
about the people and their ways of living and 
their manners and customs from Europeans or 
from the people themselves ?—From the people 
themselves. 

11453. Not from the European friends and 
acquaintances amongst whom he actually moves 
first ?—To some extent you are bound to take 
your opinions from them. 

11454. I do not know that you are bound 
to do it ?- -That is the tendency I think, but it 
is a tendency which I hope each man will correct 
for himself. 

11455. I do not quite understand how 
much you can have got from direct conversation, 
when you could not speak to the people them¬ 
selves in their own language ?—That soon 
remedies itself when you go about the villages. 
Within six months I think I could make myself 
quite understood. 

11456. Do you mean to say that an 
Englishman, after being out here for six months, 
is able to speak freely to the Indians and under¬ 
stand them in any vernacular ?—I should say 
it is not at all impossible. 

11457. Did you do it?—I hope so. I passed 
the test. 

11458. I suppose the opinions you have 
expressed in your written answers are based on 
what you have heard since you came out to 
the country. In answer to question (27) you say, 
“ The general opiuion is.”—That is an opinion I 
have gathered in the course of my experience. 

11459, Was not that the opinion you 
heard when you first came out ?—No. 

11460. You never cared to enquire about 
an opinion held by Europeans on that point ?— 
Yes, 1 discussed it. 

11461. Did you hear a different opinion 
tfom the one you have given now?—No, I have 
never heard a different opinion from members of 
my own Service. 

11462. So chat that is the opinion which 
was first given to you by men in your own Service, 
and that is the opinion of your Service generally, 
practically speaking ?—It was not given to me 
by the men in my ovm Service at the beginning. 
Naturally, coming in contact with men of my 
own Service, I got to know their ideas, but it 
does not follow that I assimilated their ideas 
without thinking for myself. 
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11463. Do I understand that you have had 
Indian Civil Service men serving under you P 

—No. 

11464, Have you not had Indian Civil 
Service men, Natives of India, serving under 
you?—No. 

11465. Then you are not speaking from 
any personal experience of any Indian Indian 
Civil Service men P—I am afraid my position has 
been rather- misunderstood. 

11466. My simple question is whether the 
opmions you have given there are based on your 
own individual experience or obtained from 
Indian Indian Civil Service men who have been 
serving under you or with whom you came intu 
dii’eot contact?—No Indian Indian Civil Service 
men have served under me, hut I have come in 
contact with them. 

11467. Is it from that contact that you 
formed this opinion ?—Yes, that is one of the 
wa 3'8 in which I formed that opinion, 

11468. We have been told here by you and 
other witnesses that a European officer is far 
superior to an Indian officer on account of his 
administrative capacity, larger powers of initia¬ 
tion, superintendence, etc. Now let us take them 
one by one. During your twelve years’ service, 
will you kindly tell me what original things you 
have initiated in any department in which you 
have served? - That is a terrible question 1 

11469. The Natives, you say, have not the 
power of initiation, and 1 should like to get from 
a man of twelve years’ experience what things 
he has initiated either in the Revenue Department 
or the Judicial Depaitment or any Department 
of the Administration ?—I think you rather 
mean what big things P 

11470. Big or small?—Small things one 
cannot take account of and remember, but there 
are a number of things which a man initiates. 

11471. Can you mention to me anything 
which you would say an Indian in your place 
would not have been able to initiate, and which 
you, because you are au Englishman, were able 
to do?—It is a very hard thing to say, but 
perhaps I can give you a personal instance. 

11472. It is a very hard thing to say no 
doubt, and of course it is very hard to say what 
you have said here. Therefore it naturally occurs 
to me to test how far what you say is based on 
facts ?—My experience has been rather paouliar 
as you know. For nearly four years I was a 
>!lemindar, that is, I was a landlord. I was put on 
foreign service and held no position whatever as 
a Civilian. I was sin ply put in to manage a big 
estate. 

11473. Is that anything like a Zemindari 
Settlement Officer ?—This was not a Government 
post of any kind. The Government took over 
the management of an estate. It was not a 
Court of Wards, or anything of that kind. 

11474. I am speaking only of Govern¬ 
ment service and initiation in the Government 
service in the different departments in which you 
have served ?—That is not what my opinion is 
based upon. I am basing my opinion on my 
experience, which I have admitted, is not ex¬ 
perience of Indians in Government service. 

11475. The question is put with regard to 
Indians filling posts under Government, and 
with regard to the performance of the duties 
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attached to those posts, and the point is how the 
work of Indian Civilians compares with that of 
English Civilians. Speaking only from your ser¬ 
vice as a Government servant—I do not want to 
know your experience as a Zemindar—I should 
like to know what things you can point to dis¬ 
tinctly in your twelve years’ service which you 
have done which you think an Indian was not 
capable of doing or would not have done had he 
been there ?—In the Government service ? I 
would not like to answer that question at all. 

11476. Have you had any exjierience of 
the judicial line ?—No. 

11477. May we take it that your answer 
to question (27) does not relate to that half of 
the Service P—No, when I wrote that answer I 
had in mind purelj' the executive side. 

11478. So far as the Judicial Branch is 
concerned, if this Commission is told that Indians 
prform the duties of Judicial officers equally well, 
if not better, would you have any objection to 
having those posts filled by Indians ?—Personally, 
as I 8 a 3 , I have no experience, or very little 
experience, as an official, of the work of Judges. 
1 have a certain amount of experience from the 
other side as a non-official, us a Zemindar, both 
of the work of Subordinate Judges, Munsifs and 
Judges, but I have no experience as an official. 

11479. You have no experience of the 
Judicial Department and therefore my question 
proceeds on the assumption that what certain 
witnesses have stated before us you will assume 
to be true, that Indians have been found capable 
of discharging the duties of Judicial officers 
equally as well ns, if not better than, European 
Indian Civil Service men In that case, would you 
have any objeotio n to a modification of the 
schedule of posts so far as those officers go ?—If 
in every possible way Indian officers can perform 
the duties on the judicial side which are now 
performed by European officers, and they are 
the equal or superior in every possible way 
then my answer to your question is “ Yes.” 

. 1480. You did some magisterial work 
when you first came out here, did you not?—Yes. 

11481. VVh^n you took up magisterial 
duties, had you all that grounding which you 
advise in an answer to one of the questions ?— 
No, I do not think 1 knew as much about law as 
I might have done. I had to learn the work ; 
it was bard work, but I learned it. 

11482. I suppose everyone must, more or 
less, learn by making mistakes ?—Certainly. 

11483. And therefore when it is said that 
an Executive officer or Judicial officer after 12 
or 14 years becomes an able officer, we may take 
it that in becoming so he must have committed 
mistakes in his earlier career ?—I would not like 
to say that committing mistakes was the one 
essential to success. 

11484. {Mr. Gokhah.) I will not put any 
questions to you with reference to simultaneous 
examinations, because similar opinions to those you 
expressed have been already expressed by other 
witnesses ; but I should like to know what you 
mean by one or two things which you say. In 
reply to question (27) you say, “ The general 
opinion is that Indian members of the Service are 
not so efficient as European members.” What 
do you niean by “ general opinion ”; whose 
general opinion ?—The opinion of the people. 
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11485. Do you mean the opinion of the 
people of India P—The people of India. 

11486. If you found Indians of position 
ooming here and saying that in their opinion 
Indians were as efficient members of the Civil 
Service as European members, what would you 
say P—That qualification determines the whole of 
my answer. 

11487. Take a man like Mr. Sinha, who 
stated here yesterday that in bis opinion Indian 
members of the Indian Civil Service were fully 
equal to English members of the Indian 
Civil Service?—I should ask Mr. Sinha how 
many districts he had toured in in Bengal 
and how many raiyaU’ opinions he had 
asked. 

11488. Do you mean to say that you 
know the opinions of ratyat» in Bengal better 
than a man like Mr. Sinha who has spent all 
bis life in Bengal?—1 will not say that, but I 
think it is possible I have been in more villages 
than Mr. Sinha, 

114811. And you have mixed amongst the 
raiyats and have found out their opinion about 
the Indian members of the Civil Service ?—I 
h^ive discussed it with every shade of people, 
from Maharajas to raiyats. 

11490. You say that few become Commis* 
sioners and still fewer have been found suitable 
for Secretariat posts. I believe it was stated this 
morning that a man takes about 22 or 23 years’ 
service before he reaches a position when he 
might be appointed Commissioner; is that so ?— 
I think that is about right. 

11491. Can you mention how many Indian 
Civilians in the Indian Civil Service have so far 
attained this seniority in Bengal P—I oould not 
say off-hand. 

11492. 1 put it to you that only four 
Indians attained tliat seniority through all these 
ears. I believe I am right in saying that there 
ave been only 23 Indians in the Indian Civil 
Service so far, including the present men ; is that 
so?—1 cannot say. 

11493. Can you give me roughly the 
number of Indians in the Indian Civil Service 
in Bengal to-day, excluding Bihar P—I think 
it is about sixteen. 

11494. I understand it is fourteen. Three 
have gone to Bihar and I understand five or 
six have retired; so that about twenty-three 
Indians have been in the Civil Service up to now, 
and out of that number I understand only four 
ever attained the seniority that was necessary to 
become Commissioners. These are the facts 
which have been supplied to me. Do you know 
if the number is more than four?—No, I do 
not know the figures at all. 

11495. If the number is four, and if one 
of them was appointed Acting Commissioner for 
one or two years, and then retired before the 
time came to fill the vacancy permanently, if 
another became Commissioner and was appointed 
to the Board of Revenue, if a third was appoint¬ 
ed Excise Commissioner and Postmaster-General, 
and the fourth acted as Commissioner once or 
twice, do you still think that few Indian Civi¬ 
lians have become Commissioners?—Only one 
became a pucca Commissioner. Of course I can¬ 
not go into any reasons, because I do not know 
the men. 


11496. The first man was not superseded, so 
that there can be no question about his merits. 
He retired as many English Civilians do: as 
soon as a mau earns hie pension he sometimes 
retires, does he not?—Yes. 

11497. He does not always wait to be¬ 
come a pueca Commissioner ?—That is so. 

11198. If a man acted as Commissioner 
for a year or two and retired, that would not be a 
point against him P—No. 

11499. Out of four men who attained 
seniority, one became permanent Commissioner, 
one retired as Acting Commissioner, one was 
Postmaster-General and Excise Commissioner, 
and the other officiated as Commissioner and re¬ 
tired. Do you think that among the English 
members of the Indian Civil Service the propor¬ 
tion of Commissioners would be higher than 
that P—I would not like to put in the second 
one as a Commissioner. You say that No. 2 
retired when acting as Commissioner. I should 
like to know the reason why he retired. 

11500. Because he had earned his pen¬ 
sion. I will give you his name— Mr. Dutt, a 
very well-known and distinguished man here. 
He retired because he had earned his pension ? 
—Whatever the leason may be, by “Commis¬ 
sioner ” I mean a permanent Commissioner, a 
man who stayed on and did the work of a 
Commissioner. * 

11501. Do you think that that is an un¬ 
satisfactory record ?—No, it is certainly not an 
unsatisfactory record. 

11592. Do you think that the English 
record would be better than that, the average 
record ? Do you think that there would be as 
many as one mau becoming permanent, one man 
acting and retiring, the third man retiring as 
Excise Commissioner, and a fourth mau retiring 
after acting as Commissioner?—That is one 
permanent man out of four. 1 am not prepared 
to answer your question without looking more 
closely into the Civil List. 

11503. How many Colleotorships and Com- 
missionerships have you?—About 39 Colleo¬ 
torships and 5 Commissionerships in Bengal. 

115u4. So that it is necessary some of the 
men must retire as Collectors without reaching 
Commissionerships, whereas all these men 
touched Commissionerships at any rate ?—It 
was a different circumstance in the old days, 
because there were more Commissioners. The 
Province was not as it is now. 

11505. But there were more Collectors 
too ?—I am not sure about the figures. 

11506, In any ease, that does not show 
any inferiority on the part of the Indian 
Civilians. Now, about the Secretariat. Have 
any Indian Civilians been tried at the Secretariat 
in Bengal, do you know ?—No, I do not know of 
a single instance. 

11507. If an Indian has not been tried, 
how are you able to say that the Indians have 
not been found suitable ? —Because I suppose 
men are appointed by Government impartially. 

11508. That is a large assumption. Do 
you mean to say that a man like Mr. Dutt 
would not have made a good Secretariat officer, a 
man with his great abilities and his industry ?— 

I am not in a position to say whether he had or 
had not all the other qualities of a Secretary. 
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11509. But there might be other reasons P— 
That I do not know. 

11510. There might be reasons of policj’, 
for instance ?—I do not know what the reasons 
of Government were; I only stated the fact. 

11511. You say that as a rule lighter 
districts are assigned to them. Do you know 
that that is the complaint of the Indian 
Civilians, that they are not appointed to heavier 
districts ? Have you heard of that complaint 
from any Indian Civilians ?—I heard it yesterday. 

11512. But you have not heard it before ? 
—No. 

11513. I think that shows you are not 
much in touch with Indian Civilians?—t never 
said I was. I pretend more to be in touch with 
the people. 

11514, But these are your brother officers 
in the Service and we hear much of the esprit d« 
corps of the Service ?—I know them all very 
well. 

11515. Do you know that Mr. Dutt was 
appointed to Mymensingh, Barisal and Midna- 
pore, three of the heaviest districts in Bengal ?— 
That must have been some years ago. 

11516. But he was appointed ?—I take it 
^rom you. 

11517. {Mf\ Sly.) I understand that for 
some three or perhaps four years you were taken 
out of the ordinary line of the Civilian’s work 
and received a special appointment as manager 
of a Zemindari estate, outside bovernment 
altogether ?—Yes, it was a private estate. There 
was a loan to pay off and 1. was put in to manage 
the estate absolutely with a free hand. 

11518. You were the manager of a private 
estate ?—Yes, the proprietorship still vested in 
the Maharaja. 

11519. Was that a large estate?—It was 
one of the biggest in Bengal. 

11520. Was it scattered over a consider¬ 
able number cf districts?—15 or 16. 

11521. In that capacity you saw from 
the outside a considerable amount of the work 
of Civilians and other officials of Government?— 

A very considerable amount. 

11522. And it also gave you exceptional 
opportunities of being in close touch with the 
actual miyacs and cultivators of that estate?— 
Yes. 

11523. Therefore the opinions you have 
given have been formed largely on those excep¬ 
tional conditions ?—Yes. 

11524. Have you made a special study of 
the Bengali language at all ?—Yes, I have. 

11525. And without undue laudation, can 
you say your knowledge of the Bengali laugua^ 
is exceptionally good for a Civilian?—I am 
told so. 

11526. I think you took the High Profi¬ 
ciency degree in Bengali ?—^Yes. 

11527. Are you acquainted with Bengali 
literature?—Yes, I have read a good deal of 
Bengali literature. 

11328. From your knowledge of Bengali 
literature, can you tell ua whether ymu think that 
Bengali would be a suitable subject for inclusion 
in the open competitive examination of the 
Indian Civil Service, an examination subject 
which would give as good a liberal education 
as the study of one of the modern European 


languages P—No, 1 do not think it quite would. 
Ihere is n very wonderful Bengali literature on; 
the literary side, but on what 1 might call the 
scientific side there is not very much as far as I 
know. I think the culture would be rather 
limited; it would be a very excellent one, but it 
would be purely literary. 

11529. In your answer to question (92), you 
have compared the pay and grading of the 
Oollentors in the different provinces. Do net you 
think that, in the consideration of that question, 
it is necessary to take into consideration also the 
area, population, land-tenure and the general 
difficulties of administration in those particular 
(hstriots when you draw a comparison between 
the two? If one province had very small 
districts with a comparatively small amount of 
work, and another province was found to have 
very heavy districts with a much larger amount 
of work, in which the officers did not get pro¬ 
motion until a considerably later period than in 
the first province, would not you take those 
facts into consideration ?—Yes, I think the 
amenities of the place and the difficulties of the 
work ought to be taken into consideration, but 
X am not sure that I would remedy the thing 
by making any difference in grading. I am 
not sure whether I should not do it by local 
allowances. 

11530. You have made some complaint 
about the superior grading of the Judicial Depart¬ 
ment. Was not that superior grading introduced 
expressly in order to induce officers to take up 
the judicial line, that is to say, to attract men 
to the Judicial Service?—I have heard that 
was the reason. 

11531._ Do not you think that even at the 
present time it vvould be necessary to maintain 
the judicial grading at a higher standard for the 
same reason ?—The conditions have altered a 
great deal in Bengal, and I think there are other 
considerations which now attract men to the 
judicial. 

_ 11532. The unpopularity of the judicial as 
it was once called, is very much less than it 
used to be ?—I think it has become the uupopu- 
larity of the executive. The pendulum is swing- 
ing the other way in Bengal. ” 

11533. (Mr Ahdur Rahim.) Do yo.i know 
^Ht there IS a very large body of barristers in 
Calcutta ?—Y es, 

11534 Go you. know many of them your¬ 
self —A very great number. 

T ^ suppose you know that the 

Indian barristers are very successful in their pro¬ 
fession ?—Some of my Indian barrister friends 
are not, I am afraid, but of course some certainly 

n-, successful 

men ?—No, I would not go so far as to say 

11537. Are not Indians successful in the 
profession of law generally ?—How would vou 
test success: what is the criterion ? 

walk 

01 life r—Money-making ? 

11539. That is a very essential test, is it 
not. I should not say they were very successful 
men as a whole. I know of many who have 
worked a good number of years and are not 
making a very good living. 
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^ 11540. Of course you know in the profes- 

S 'on of law even in England there are a very 
rge number who do not make any living at 
all?—Quite 80. 

1J541. In India, it is not an exception, 
is it?—No. If you are going to judge of 
success by making money, I do not think you 
can say the whole Bar is successful. 

11542. Ido not say the whole Bar; I say 
the Indians were successful in the profession of 
law ?—I admit they are very good lawyers, if 
that is what you mean by success. 

11543. I)o you think the men you know 
at the Bar have imbibed the European spirit ?— 
A good many of them have. 

11544. Do you know that the profession 
of law is an entirely European institution, and 
foreign to India, and I believe to the entire 
East ?—I am not sufficiently an Oriental scholar 
to say that. 

11545. You may take it from me that that 
is a fact. Do not you think that an entirely 
European institution has been successful here 
and the Indians have been very successful in 
that institution ?—There again I do not know 
what success means. 

11548. As advocates they are successful, 
are they not ?—I admit that they are good 
lawyers. 

11547. Good advocates too ?—They are 
better lawyers than advocates I should say. 

11548. Do not you think that that shows 
that the Indians who pursue the profession of 
law have imbibed the European spirit?—I do 
not think that a knowledge of the intricacies of 
law necessarily means that a man has imbibed 
the European spirit. 

11549. (iSir Murray Mnmmick.) In answer 
to question (60), you say that there are numerous 
colleges in Bengal at which arrangements could 
easily be made for giving junior Civilians the 
required training. Could you say a little more 
definitely what kind of arrangement you 
mean P—The idea in my mind at the time I wrote 
was that it was quite possible to send the 
j unior Civilians, say, three or four, to a district 
headquarters for their training, say, to Dacca or 
even to Calcutta, where there are many colleges, 
in which they could get a really good training 

Jamiisi Mohas Mitra, Esq,, Eegistrar of 

Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service, 

11558. (1) What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ?—The system of recruit¬ 
ment by open competitive examination is sound in 
principle, It is. however, a matter of common 
complaint nowadays that we do not get the best 
type of Civil Servants under the existing system. 
The reasons adduced are— (i) The present age-limit 
is very high, and even the best men and their 
guardians do not wish to take the risk of failure 
at an age when it becomes difficult for a man to 
qiralify himself for otlier vocations, (ii) The 
present rates of pay for the Civil Servants are not 
considered sufficiently attractive, considering the 
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in the vernacular. The difficulty I felt was 
that in the mufassal there are not very many 
good teachers of vernacular and it is very diffi¬ 
cult to get an Indian to teach. 

11550. {Mr. liotnpas.) With regard to the 
question of viva voce examinations at the entrance, 
are you aware that previous to 1891 there was 
a viva voce examination in all subjects at the 
entrance examination except mathematics ?—I 
did not know that. 

11551. {Mr, Mhkherji.) With’regard to your 
answer to question (39), in connection with the 
listed posts, do not you think that the want of 
success on the part of the Provincial Civil 
Service men who have been appointed to these 
posts has been owing to their liaving been ap¬ 
pointed at too late an age and the right kind 
of man not having been selected ?—I think 
probably there is something in that. 

11552. (Mr Sen.) In answer to question 
(39), you say that persons selected to fill listed 
posts are not as effioieut as members of the 
Indian Civil Service?—Yes. 

11563. Do I understand from jmur answer 
to Mr. Chaubal that your remarks apply only to 
Executive officers P —I was speaking simnlv from 
the executive, side. b y lu 

11554. And not with regard to the Pro¬ 
vincial Judicial officers?—I have no experience 
of them. 

11555. Do you not think that if 
barristers and vakils are appointed as District 
Judges, it would bo prejudicial to the interests 
of the Provincial District Judges us a clase 
being recruited from the Provincial Civil Service 
and the Indian Civil Service?—You mean that 
there would be less promotion and fewer posts ? 

11556. At present no barrister or vakil 
is appointed as a District Judge ?—I take it from 
you that that is so. 

11557. At the present time only mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civdl Seiwice are appointed to 
the post of District Judge, and also some members 
of the Provincial Judicial Service. If barristers 
and vakils are appointed as District J udges, would 
it not be prejudicial to the interests of these 
classes of men?—Undoubtedly so, I should think. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Co-operative Credit Societies, Bengal. 

fact that the expenses of living in India, 
have gone up. (iii) The conditions of administra¬ 
tion have greatly changed; and government by 
persuasion and sympathy, which now prevails in 
tlfc place of the old parental system of govern¬ 
ment, does not appeal to the imagination of an. 
ambitious young man. 

11559. (2) In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what, 
alterations would you suggest ?— Vide answer to 
question (1). 

11560. (3) Is the system equally suitable 

for the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If 
not, '«hat alteration do you recommend ?—It is 
not suitable for Indians because they have to go> 
to England to appear for the examination, and 
expenses-are prohibitive. The risk of failure, and. 
the difficulty of getting a suitable appointment in. 
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the event of failure, deter many qualified Indians 
from competing for the Indian Civil Service. 
1 recommend simultaneous examination. 

11561. (4) h’urther, is any differentiation 
desirable between other classes of natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?—No differentiation is 
desirable. 

11562. (6) If you do not consider the 
present system of recruitment by an open competi¬ 
tive examination to be satisfactory in principle, 
please state what alternative you would propose. 
Do you recommend a system based on any of the 
following principles:—(a) selection by head 
masters of schools approved or otherwise; 

(d) selection by authorities in universities ap¬ 
proved or otherwise; (c) nomination by 'bead 
masters or university authorities and selection 
under the orders of the Secretary of State; 
(J) combined nomination and examination; and 

(e) any other method?—I think the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination is the best. 

11563. (7) What is your opinion regarding 

a system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both cases to all natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty?—I am in favour 
of a system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both oases to all natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty (vide answer to 
question (S)]. 

11564. (8) Are you in favour of holding 

this examination simultaneously at any other 
centre or centres within His Majesty’s Domi¬ 
nions ?—No. I am not in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other centre 
•or centres within His Majesty’s Dominions. 

11565. (9) What would be your opinion 
with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
“ Natives of India ” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by means 
of separate examinations in each province or 
;group of provinces in li dia ? If so, what pro¬ 
portion do you recommend ? —I do not advocate a 
separate examination in India, as it is desirable 
that all persons should be on a footing of 
equality so that there might be a feeling of 
comradeship amongst Civil Servants. 

11566. ^10) If you do not approve of simul¬ 

taneous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which “ Natives of 
India ” would be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of [a) no¬ 
mination ; (6) combined nomination and exami¬ 
nation ; or (e) any other method ? If so, please 
describe fully what system you would recommend. 
In particular, do you consider it desirable tiiat 
whatever the system, all classes and communities 
should be represented ? If so, how would you 
.give effect to this principle ?—I approve of 
simultaneous examination, and I am not in favour 
of any other system of admission of Indians to 
the Indian Civil Service. Efficiency, to be 
•determined by open and free competition, ought 
to be the sole test for admission to the Civil 
■Service. 

11567. (11) If you are in favour of a system 

ior the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by “ Natives of India” in India, do you consider 
that “ Natives of India ” should still be eligible 
ior appointment in England, or would you 


restrict that right to other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ?—I am not in favour of any 
system for the part recruitment of the Indian 
Civil Service by “Natives of India” in India 
otherwise than by a free and open simultaneous 
examination in India. 

11668. (12) Would you regard any system 

of selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India,” as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
ofiBcers of the Provincial Civil Services ? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Services ?—The present system of 
promoting officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
to listed posts is very sound. An}' other system 
in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 
system would only mean a revival of the old 
Statutory system. This will be greatly resented 
by the members of the Provincial Civil Service 
and will make them a discontented body. 

11569. (13) Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial Branch 
of the Indian Civil .Service. If so, please describe 
the system that you would Ipropose P—1 do not 
recommend any separate method of recruitment 
for the Judicial Branch of the Indian Civil 
Service, if arrangements can be made for giving 
the members of the Judicial Branch a suitable 
training. The method of recruitment from 
barristers and pleaders proposed in some quarters 
would’ only fill the Service with unsuccessful 
lawyers, and persons with a sense of failure 
ill their profession are not likely to make useful 
public servants. It will also tend to make the 
Indian Civil Service a more close body than 
it is now. An experiment may, however, be 
made in the direction of the appointment of 
outsiders to superior judicial posts, and not more 
than one-fourth of superior judicial posts which 
would be listed as open to Indians should bo 
reserved for such an experiment. 

11570. (14) Are you satisfied with the 
present definition of the term “ Natives of India ” 
in section 6 of the Uovernment of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet., c, 3), as including “any person born 
and domiciled within the Dominions of His 
Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident 
in India, and not established there for tem¬ 
porary purposes only,” irrespective of whether 
such persons are of unmixed Indian descent, 
or of mixed European and Indian descent, or 
of unmixed European descent? If not, please 
state fully any proposals that you wish to make 
in regard to this matter ?-^I think the definition 
is satisfactory. 

11571. (15) If the sptera of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age-limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age-limits should be fixed to attract candi¬ 
dates of the normal school-leaving age iu 
England, or candidates who have completed a 
university course, or candidates at an inter¬ 
mediate stage of education?—I would so fix 
the age-limit as to attract candidates at an 
intermediate stage of education, with a possi¬ 
bility of getting candidates who have completed 
a university course. I would fix the age-limit 
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from 19 to 23, giving every candidate not more 
than two chances to sit for tlie examination. 

11572. (17) What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing the suitability of the recent recruits to the 
Indian Civil Service?—I think, as a class, they 
compare very unfavourably with those who are 
now on the top. 

11573. (18) What is the most suitable age 

at which junior Civilians should arrive in India? 
.—Twenty-three to twenty-five (or earlier, if 
possible). 

11574. (19) What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are “Natives in India,” 
and for what reasons ? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age-limits for 
“Natives of India” and for other natural-bom 
subjects of Ills Majesty?—I would fix the same 
age-limits for natives of India and for other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty. 

11675. (20) On what principle should the 
subjects fcr the open competitive examination 
be fixed ? Do you accept the principle laid 
down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854 
and since followed, that “ the examination should 
be of such a nature that no candidate who may 
fail shall, to whatever calling he may devote 
himself, have any reason to regret the time and 
labour which he had spent in preparing himself 
to be examined,” and that the object should be 
to secure, not specialists in any particular subject 
that may be useful in a subsequent Indian career, 
but the ordinary well-educated young man of 
the period ?—I accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854. 

11576. (21) Please examine the table in 

Appendix I to these questions, which shows the 
various phases of the authorised syllabus of the 
open competitive examination, and state what 
changes, if any, are, in your opinion, desirable, 
differentiating between the oases of candidates 
{a) of school-leaving age, and (b) of university¬ 
leaving age?—If the principle laid down by 
Lord Macaulay’s Committee is accepted, there 
should not be any differentiation between the 
cases of candidates («) of school-leaving age and 
(4) of university-leaving age. The only change 
in the syllabus which I recommend is that the 
same marks should be assigned to Sanskrit and 
Arabic as in Greek and Latin, and Indian 
History should be included in the syllabus. 

11577.- (22) Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the examination desirable between 
candidates who are “ Natives of India ” and 
other candidates?—No differentiation is necessary. 

11578. (23) Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by Statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ? Please 
state in detail what alterations (if any) you 
recommend in the Schedule of the Indian Civil 
Service Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Viot., o. 64). 
[Attention is invited to the provisions of the 
Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., 
0 . 64), and of the Government of India Act, 
1870 (33 Viet., o. 3;, reproduced as Appendices 
II'and HI to these questions.]?—I do not see any 
netiessity for reserving certain posts by Statute for 
ofiBoers recruited to the Indian Civil Service. I 
do not see the point lor any hard-and-fast rules; 


if a really qualified officer can be found outside 
the rank of the Indian Civil Service, there is no 
reason why he should not be appointed to a 
particular post. 

11579. (24) Do you oonsider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of Ilia 
Majesty should be emplo.yed in the higher posts of 
the Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you oonsider that “ Natives of India ” 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted?—I consider that there should bean 
irreducible minimum of European officers. I 
think at least three-eighths of the superior 
appointments should be held by Europeans. 
My proposals are that oue-fourth of the superior 
appointments should be listed as open to officers 
of the Provincial Service; of the remaining posts 
not less than half should always be held by- 
Europeans. The rules for the recruitment of the 
Indian Civil Service should provide that at lead 
half should be Europeans. 

11580. (25) Do you accept as generally 
satisfactory in principle the present system under 
which “Natives of India” are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either 
with rules framed under the provisions of section 
6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 
Viet., c. 3), or with the 'provisions of the Indian 
Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c. 54) ? 
Do you recommend any alterations in this system, 
and, if so, what?—1 accept the principle subject 
to the remarks that competitive examination 
should be held simultaneously in England and. 
India and that a certain proportion of posts 
should be reserved for members of the Provincial 
Service. 

11581. (27) Have the “Natives of India, ” 
recruited by means of open competition in 
England, proved, on the average, as efficient 
as the European members of the Indian Civil 
Service of the same standing and recruited in the 
same manner ? Has it been found possible and 
expedient to employ them in all branches of the 
Administration, whether on Executive or Judicial 
duties?—The number of Indian Civilians now 
in service is, i am afraid, too small to admit of 
any generalization. The existing Indian 
Civilians now in service are by no means the best 
specimens of Indian talent, the reason being 
that the most qualified Indians hardly go to 
England. The Indian Civilians are generally 
excluded from certain posts. I cannot assign 
any reasons. 

11582. (28) Do you consider that the old 

system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived 
and, if so, what method of recruitment would, 
you recommend?—I do not recommend the- 
revival of the old system of appointment of 
Statutory Civilians. It means the creation of 
three distinct Services, viz., (i) Indian t'ivil 
Service, (ii) Statutory Service, (iii) Provincial 
Civil Service. There will not be any real. 
comradeship between the three Services, and 
incidentally it will lower the position of the 
Provincial Service. 

11583. (33) Please now refer to the rules,, 
dated 26th August 1910, made in exercise of the-- 
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powers eoiiferrod by section 6 of the Government 
of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), and repro¬ 
duced as Appendix IV, and to the statement in 
Appendix V to these questions, showing the 
number of offiees, places, and appointments, 
commonly known as listed posts, ordinarily held 
bv members of the Indian Civil Service, to fill 
which it has been declared that members of the 
Provineiail Civil Service can properly be appoint¬ 
ed ; and say whether the figures given are correct 
for j'our province ?—As far as I am aware the 
figures given for this province are correct. 

11684. (34) Are all the posts thus listed 
ordinarily and regularly filled by “Natives of 
India”? If not, please state lor the last five 
years to what extent there has been any failure 
to w'ork up to the authorized list, and explain 
the reasons? - Under-Secretaryship to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal and Junior Secretaryship to 
the Board of Hevenue have not been regularly 
filled by “Natives of India.” 

11585. (36' Has the power to fill one-quarter 
of the listed posts with “Natives of India” 
other than members of the Provincial Civil 
Service or Statutory Civilians been ordinarily 
and regularly exercised ? If not, can you give 
the reasons for thi.x, and do you think it advisable 
that the power should be utilized and in what 
directions ?—No. The power has not been regu¬ 
larly exercised. As far as I am aware only 
in one case the power was exercised, viz., in 
the appointment of Kai Surendra Nath Mitra 
Bahadur as Under-Secretary. 1 do not think 
the power should be ordinarily exercised. It 
should be exercised in exceptional cireumstanoes. 

11586. (37) Does the system by which most 
of the inferior listed posts are merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service give satisfaction— (a) to 
the members of the Provincial Civil Service, 
and (6) to the public interested in this question, 
and what advantages, if any, does this arrange¬ 
ment possess ?—-I do not think the system gives 
satisfaction to the Members of the Provincial 
Civil Service. The public interested in the ques¬ 
tion are apt to forget that any listed posts have 
been merged. They think the cadre of the 
Provincial Service has been strengthened. 

11587. (38) Is the class of posts listed 
suitable? If not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes and why ?—The class of posts 
is suitable, but more posts should be thrown open, 
and listed Magistrates and Collectors should be 
eligible for all appointments included in the 
cadre of Magistrates and Collectors. At present 
listed Magistrate-Collectors can hold charge of 
districts only, they are not eligible for such 
appointments as those of Director of Agriculture, 
Commissioner of Excise, etc. My proposal is 
that the holder of a superior listed appointment 
should he eligible for all superior appointments, 
and Government may employ him in whatever 
manner it thinks fir. 

11688. (39) Have the oflScers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, selected to fill listed posts, 
proved on tne average as eificient as members of 
the Indian Civil Service filling posts of similar 
responsibility, and lias it been found possible and 
expedient to employ them in all branches of the 
Administration?—Yes, except in a few cases 
where selection was not made on the ground 
of any special merit but on, account of social 
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status, etc. Such officers cannot be employed 
under tke rules in all branches of the Adminis¬ 
tration. 

11589. (44) What should be the duration, 
of the probationer’s course in England (a) under 
the present system of the open competitive 
examination, (6) under any modification of that 
system recommended by you?—If simultaneous 
examination is introduced, Indians appointed 
in India should undergo probation for a period 
OT two years in England. In the case of 
iiuropoans appointed in Engknd, they should 
undergo one year’s probation in England and 
one year s probation in India, 

1169(b (45) Do you consider it desirable 
that probationers should be required to spend tlieir 
period of probation in England at an approved 
university ?--In the ease of Indians (especially 
if simultaneous examination is held) probationers- 
should be required to spend their period of: 
probation at an approved university. 

11591. (46) If so, do you advise the selec¬ 
tion ot one or more universities for this purpose 
and for what reasons?—I would advise the 
s6l©cfcion of Oxford and (Janibridge universities 
where Indian probationers can see the best of 
university life and come in contact with the- 
best young men in England. 

11&92. (56) In the report of the Treasury 
(committee appointed to consider the organization 
of Oriental studies in Loudon (1909), the view 
18 taken that the preliminary training in Oriental 
languages and in law required by probationers 
can be given beitter in England than in India, 
because of the difficulties which Junior Civilians 
would experience in learning these subjects in 
India, tho lack of good teachers in Indian disfriot 
headquarters, the difficulty of even good Indian 
teachers appreciating the European student’s 
point of view, and the difficulty of arduous 
study in a tropical climate. Do you consider 
that these objections could be met by a suitable 
scheme of instruotiou in India?—I think the 
suggestion of the Treasury Committee was dis¬ 
tinctly sound I do not think the objections 
could be met by a suitable sobeme of instruction 
in India. 

11593. (57) If you have recommended the 
mtroduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
m India for “Natives of India,” whether in 
lieu of. or supplementary to, the system of recruit¬ 
ment in England, please state what system of 
probation you recommend for suoh officers ? --1 
suggest that Indians should uudergo probation 
in England for two years. 

11594, (85) In particular, if a period of 
probatioQ is recommended for suoh officers, do 
you advise that it should be passed in England 
or in Iiffiia P^It should certainly be passed in 
Ji^nglana, otherwise any suoh systeia would be a 
failure. 

11595. (106) Have you any other propo- 
sals to make in regard to the conditions of salary 
not covered by your answers to the above quei 
tions?—I would give every, European officer 
rwruited in lingland an allowance. There 
should not be any difierenoe in the pay ot 
posts, whether they are held by Europeans and 
Indians, though it is only right that European, 
recruited in England should gee increased «uiolu* 
meats. 
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Written ansicers relating to the Provincial 
Ck'il Service. ^ 

11596. (1) Please refer to Government of 
India Eesolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining th'e general conditions 
■which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their altera¬ 
tion ?—The general conditions governing recruit¬ 
ment to the Provincial Civil Service as defined 
in the Government of India Eesolution are on 
the whole satisfactory ; but the power of making 
direct appointments to the higher grades over¬ 
looking the claims of those who are already in 
the Service, should be taken away. It is greatly 
resented by the members of the Provincial Service, 
and in several cases has given rise to serious 
discontent. 

13597. (2) Please supply a copy of the 
rules for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil 
Service in force in your province. Are these 
rules suitable, or have you any recommendations 
to make for their alteration ?—At present 
appointments are made purely by nomination. 
The old system of open competition combined 
with nomination should be reintroduced. The 
present system of nomination by Golieotors and 
Commissioners has distinctly lowered the Service 
in the estimation of the educated people, and 
it entails much trouble and loss of self-respect 
amongst the candidates. A sufficient proportion 
of appointments in the Provincial Civil Service 
should be reserved for promotion of qualified 
members of the Subordinate Civil Service. The 
proportion should not be less than 25 per cent. 

11598. (6) What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recom¬ 
mend? i'or direct recruitment do you recom¬ 
mend (a) open competition, (b) nomination, (c) 
combined nomination and examination, or {d) 
some other method? Please describe fully the 
system that you recommend?—I think those officers 
who had entered the Service by way of open 
competition are, generally speaking, superior to 
officers who had been recruited by other methods. 
Por direct recruitment I suggest open competi¬ 
tion combined with nomination. The power 
of nomination should be exercised with a view 
to secure representation of important communi¬ 
ties and to redress inequalities. The power of 
nomination should be vested in the Governor in 
Council, and nomination should be limited to 
those who secure a minimum number of marks 
in the open competitive examinations and should 
be generally exercised in favour of those who 
secure the highest marks. No candidates should 
be given more than two chances to sit for the 
competitive examination. 

11599. (7) To what extent are non-resi¬ 
dents of the province employed in your Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider that only 
residents of the province should ordinarily be 
lecinited?—Ordinarily, residents of the province 
should be employed in the Provincial Civil 
Service. If in any province suitable candidates 
are not forthcoming, there canuot be any objec¬ 
tion to the appointment of non-residents. 


11600. (8) Are all classes and communities 

duly represented in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that this is desirable, 
and what arrangements do you recommend to 
secure this object ?—Having regard to the 
qualifioatious of the different classes and com¬ 
munities, I think all classes are fairly repre¬ 
sented in the Provincial Civil Service. I consider 
that it is desirable that all classes should be duly 
represented, provided efficient men are forth¬ 
coming. I have recommended the oombinatiou 
of nomination with open competition to secure 
this object. 

11601. (9) What is the system of training 
and probation adopted for officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service? Do you consider it 
satisfactory and, if not, what alterations do you 
recommend?—The present system of training 
and probation is satisfactory, but I am afraid 
sufficient care is not taken to give the officers 
under probation a suitable training. District 
officers should give moro personal attenti-jn to 
this matter and place competent and senior 
members stationed in the district in charge of the 
traiiling. Commissioners during their inspections 
should pay special attention to the training given 
to the probationers. 

11602. (30) Is the existing system of depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable and, if not, what 
changes do you recommend P—-The system is 
suitable, provided that open competition is intro¬ 
duced. 1 would recommend some changes in 
the syllabus of studies if the system of nomina¬ 
tion is continued, 

11603. (11) Do you consider that any change 
should be made in the classes of offices and 
appointments at present included in your Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ?—I do not think any change 
should be made. 

11604. (13) In particular, is the leave reserve 
adequate, and the system on which it is graded 
suitable?—I do not think the leave reserve is 
adequate. 

11605. (15) What is the annual rate of 
recruitment and how is it fixed ? Has it worked 
well in practice and does it secure an even flow 
of promotion ?—About 12 appointments per 
annum. It has not secured an even flow of 
promotion. 

11606. (16) To wbat extent is any system 

of selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced? Is any change of practice required in 
this respect?—The system of selection is enforced 
for promotion to the grades of Rs. 500 and 
upwards. I think promotion to the grade of 
Es, 500 should be by seniority, and some system 
of selection should be enforced for promotions 
above that grade. 

11607. (17) Are you satisfied that, under 
the existing system of promotion, the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions 
to make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
of selection lor higher appointments and of* the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers?—I 
do not think that under the existing system of 
promotion the interests of individual officers and 
of the Administration are often duly reconciled. 
Promotions ate often made on the basis of confi¬ 
dential reports, which cannot always be relied on 
as a safe guide, as the District Officers may take a 
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particular dislike to any officer and the latter is 
seldom given any chance to explain away any 
charges that may be brought against him. At the 
time of selection for higher appointments his 
whole record of service should be carefully taken 
iuto account, and any stray remarks against him 
should be overlooked. I „think the compulsory 
retirement of inefficient officers should be insisted 
on with greater strictness. 

11608. (19) Are you satisfied with the ex¬ 
isting arrangements by which certain posts, ordi¬ 
narily filled by members of the Indian Civil Service, 
are listed as open to officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service of proved merit and ability, and is the 
system followed in making appointments to these 
posts suitable ? If not, what alterations do you 
suggest?—The existing arrangements by which 
certain posts are listed as open to members of the 
Provincial Service of proved merit and ability are 
quite satisfactory; but I think the number of 
posts listed as open is very small. I think at 
least one-fourth or 25 per cent of the superior 
listed posts should be thrown open to the Provin¬ 
cial Service, and an officer who holds a superior 
listed appointment should be eligible for appoint¬ 
ment to any superior scheduled posts; for instance, 
a listed Magistrate and Collector can at present 
only hold charge of districts. I do not see any 
reason why they should not be eligible for ap¬ 
pointments as heads of departments and Secre¬ 
taries to Q-overnment and other higher posts. 
They ought to be placed in the same position and 
footing as the old Statutory Civilians and they 
should be taken in the regular cadre of the Civil 
Service ; otherwise there will always be a brand 
of inferiority on such officers which will interfere 
with the efficient discharge of their duties. In¬ 
cidentally this will increase the prestige of the 
Provincial Service which is at present regarded as 
the joarioA service. I may point out that the Public 
Service Commission of 1887 recommended that 
members of the Imperial and Provincial Services 
should, as far as possible, be put on a footing of 
social equality, and that when they occupied 
similar offices they should be graded together in 
the official precedence list. Selection of officers 
to listed appointments should be made by the 
Governor in Council and efficiency should be 
insisted on with greater strictness. 

11609. (20) Are you satisfied with the 
system by which most of the inferior listed posts 
are merged in the Provincial Civil Service ? If 
not, what change would you suggest?—No. It is 
regarded by the members of the Provincial Service 
as a very unsatisfactory arrangement. There 
should be separate inferior listed posts, and when 
appointments to superior listed posts are made 
claims of officers who have held inferior listed 
posts should be taken into consideration. 1 do 
not recommend the inclusion of the holders of 
inferior listed appointments in the cadre of the 
Civil Service. 

11610. (21) Are you satisfied with the 
resent designation “ the Provincial Civil 
ervice ”? If not, what would you suggest P—I 
am not satisfied with the present designation “ the 
Provincial Civil Service”; but I am not in a 

f osition to suggest any other suitable designation, 
ts great demerit is that it puts a brand of inferiori¬ 
ty on (.fficers of the Provincial Service and does 
not seeuie that teal comradeship and mutual 


respect among all the officers of the public 
service which ought to exist amongst them. 

11611. (22) Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87 and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services 
as regards salary should be adjusted by a cou- 
sideration of the terms necessary to secure locally 
the desired qualifications in the officers appointed? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?—I 
accept the principle as suitable, subject to the 
modifications that the terms should be such, 
as to enable the officers to exercise their duties 
efficiently, and to maintain their prestige as 
Government officers and to enable them to live 
decently without causing them any inconve¬ 
nience. 

11612. (23) Please give full information 
regarding the rates of pay and the number of 
posts in each of the main grades of the Provincial 
Civil Service authorized on the Ist April of each 
of the following years 1890, 1900 and 1912. 
When was the last general reorganization 
effected, and what improvement of prospects was- 
effected thereby ?—As far as my information goes, 
the cadre was reorganized in 1905, and has beea 
twice revised on account of the partition of that 
year and the repartition of Bengal last year. 
As far as the higher grades are concerned, the 
flow of promotion has become worse than in 
1890. 

11613. (24) Are (he existing rates of pay 
and fading ia the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired qualifica¬ 
tions in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—The existing 
rates of pay and grading are unsuitable and are 
not adequate to secure the desired qualifications 
in the officers appointed, nor for the efficient 
discharge of their duties. The rates of pay were 
fixed about half a century ago and the cost of 
living has greatly increased since then. It 
should also be remembered . that the margin 
between comfortable wage and the living wage 
is not high (and in fact very low) compared with 
the rates of pay in the Civil Service. I think, 
two grades—one on Rs. 900 and the other on 
Es. 1,000—should be added to the Service. The- 
number of appointments in higher grades is dis¬ 
proportionately small. The gradings should be- 
BO arranged as to secure a quick flow of promo¬ 
tion. It is a matter of common oomplaint that 
promotions are painfully slow in the Provincial 
Service compared with the promotions in the 
Indian Civil Service. 

11614. (25) Are you satisfied with the 
present system under which officiating promotions 
are not made in the Provincial Civil 8ervioe? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend P—No, 
I am not satisfied. It is a source of great dis¬ 
content in the Provincial Civil Service. The 
same plan should be followed as in the Indian 
Civil Service. 

11616. (26) What is your opinion regard¬ 

ing the substitution of a time-scale of salary for 
the existing graded system of promotion f If you 
are in favour ^f atime-soale, should it be restrio - 
ed to the lower grades of the Service or not P—I 
am in favour of a time-scale to be restricted to the 
lower grades of the Service, especially up to 
Es. 500 grade. 
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il6l6. (28) What is your experience of the 
Tactical working of time-scalefi of pay in other 
ndian Services f —My experience of the practical 
working of time-scales of pay in the Opium, 
Telegraph and Postal Services is that it is 
working very satisfactorily. 

1X617. (29) If you recommend any kind of 
time-scale of pay, pleas ^ describe the scheme that 
you prepose and state what conditions should be 
laid down in regard to the grant of increments, 
promotion to superior grades, charge allowances 
and other matters of importance. How do you 
propose to apply such time-scales in provinces 
where the scale of pay of the Executive and 
Judicial Branches of the Service is different ?—1 
would recommend a time- scale on the basis of 
biennial increment of Rs. 60 up to Rs. 500. 
This will give every officer a chance to rise up to 
Rs. 1,000 grade before tbe completion of his 
service, and I think the increments should be 
subject to approved conduct and service, and 
should not be refused without special reasons, and 
the officer’s representation should receive full 
consideration. As regards charge allowanoes and 
other matters of importance, the practice in the 
Engineering Service should bo followed, 

11618. (60) Do jou approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service holding listed posts draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 
ay drawn iu the same posts by members of the 
ndian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you 
suggest for the various appointments ?—I approve 
of the arrangement, but full two-thirds should 
be given, but not 64 per cent. If any local 
allowance, is attached to an appointment, it 
should not be reduced to two-thirds, but the full 
allowance should be given. 

11619. (31) Is there any reason to suppose 
that officers of the Provincial Civil Service take 
more or less leave of any particular kind than 
they did 5, 10, 15 or 20 years agoi' If so, to 
what is this due ?—I am afraid I am not in a 
position to answer this question. I believe there 
is reason to suppose that officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service take more leave than they did 
before. I attribute the cause to the increased 
pressure of work, and increased facilities in the 
way. of communications. 

li620. (32) Is all the leave on full pay 
due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service and, if not, what are 
the reasons P Is the amount which can be 
earned in your opinion suitable? If not, what 
alternative arrangement do you suggest?—My 
answer to the first part of the question is in the 
negative. The amount which can be earned 
is suitable, provided that the three months’ limit 
is raised. The three months’ limit appears to 
be rather arbitrary. The reason why officers of 
the Provincial Service do not ordinarily take all 
the leave on full pay due to them are as fol¬ 
lows:—(i) under article 26 he is precluded 
from taking any privilege leave within six 
ra on tbs; (ii) privilege leave is often followed by 
transfer, which usually entails heavy pecuniary 
losses; (iii) the rule requiring officers to give 
three months’ previous notice ofterf stands iu the 
way. 

11621. (33) Is all the furlough due to them 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial 


Civil Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as 
much furlough as is permissible by the present 
rules? If not, what change do you suggest?— 
Officers of the Provincial Civil Service do not 
as a rule take all the furlough due to them. It 
seems to me to be necessary to allow for as much 
furlough as is permisgible - bj the present rules. 
I tliink every five years’ service should entitle 
officers to six months’ furlough, subject, however, 
to the present maximum of two years. 

11622. (34) Do you consider that the 
rates of furlough allowanoes are suitable? If 
not, what changes do you recommend ?—I think 
the rates are suitable. 

11623 (36), Have you any recommenda¬ 
tions to make in regard to special leave, extraordi¬ 
nary leave without allowances and other forms of 
leave? Do you consider that the present condi- 
tions governing these kinds of leave and the 
leave allowances admissible are suitable ?—Some 
consideration should be shown to those officers 
who are compelled to take medical leave on 
account of specially arduous work or work in 
specially unhealthy places. I recommend in- 
creamJ leave allowance and the extension of 
the period of leave in such eases. 

11624. (39) Do any of the present leave 
rules press hardly in any way on officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service and, if so, in what respects ? 
What is, m your opinion, the appropriate remedy ? 
In particular, do you regard the existing differ¬ 
ences between the leave rules for tlie European 
and Indian Services as suitable?—The restriction 
that privilege leave cannot be granted within six 
months of return to duty should be relaxed, 
especially in view of the fact tliat privilege leave 
cannot bo claimed as a matter of right. I think 
elaiuse 14 of article 233, which lays down that 
wheu privilege leave is combined with medical 
leave, etc., the combined leave should not be for 
les- than six months, should be deleted. It is 
ratiier hard on an officer to be compelled to take 
more leave on half pay than is necessary for him. 

11625. 141) Have you any suggestions to 
make in favour of any modifications in its detailed 
working and, if so, what, and for what reasons ?— 
The rule' .which requires that officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service should render two years’ 
continuous service should be repealed, and such 
officers should be placed in the same footing as 
the Assistant Superintendent of Police. The 
period of service qualifying for full pension 
should be reduced from 36 to 25 years, and 
officers should be allowed to retire on half 
pension after 10 years’ service in case of break¬ 
down of health, and on full pension afcer 20 
years’ service. 

11626. (42) Do you approve of the grant 
of reduced pensions for such officers as may be 
lound to be inefficient but whom it may be diffi¬ 
cult to retire without some provision for their 
subsistence? If so, what do you suggest?~1 
approve of the grant of reduced pensioL in such 
cases. I suggest that such officers should be 
granted half of the pension that would have 
been admissible if they had retired on medical 
certificate. 

11627. (47) Have you any other proposals 
to make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service 
not covered by your answers to the above quea- 
tiolis? If so, please explain them ?—(«] All 
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officers of the Provincial Civil Service, irrespect¬ 
ive of their grades, should be given the privilege 
of being presented at the Governor’s levee. 
(b) The rates of their travelling allowances should 
be raised, (c) OfiSioers of the Provincial Civil 
Service should be included in the Calcutta House 
Allowance Scheme. At present, officers of the 
Postal, Telegraph, Accounts and Educational 
departments are eligible for house allowances, 


but officers of the Provincial Civil Service are 
primd facie ineligible, (d) Officers on transfer 
should be given roecial travelling allowances, 
(e) District and Divisional officers should not 
be supplied with confidential character books of 
officers of the Provincial Service serving under 
them, as such officers may be biassed by a pre¬ 
vious unfavourable remark passed by other 
officers. 


Mr. Jamini Mohan Mitra called and examined. 


11628 (Chairman.) What is your casteP—I 
am a Kayastha. 

11629. ITou are a Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies P—I am, 

11630. Can you explain what the posi¬ 
tion of that post is? I understand it is not a 
listed post ?—In Bengal, it has not been listed 
as open to the members of the Provincial Civil 
Service. I belong to the I’rovinoial Civil 
Service. The post is included in the cadre of 
Magistrates and Collectors and the appointment 
of a Provincial Officer has to go to the Secretary 
of State for sanction, and my appointment as 
Kegistrar had to be so sanctioned. I hold one of 
the posts reserved for members of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

11631. Tour position is, therefore, similar 
to that of a Collector ?—The post is included in 
the cadre of Magistrate and Collector and so, 
in accordance with the Public Service Rules, 
I am regarded as a Magistrate and Collector. 

11632. You advocate a system of simul¬ 
taneous examination?—Yes, I do. 

11633. Subject to a European minimum ?— 
Tes. 

11634. Do you autioipate any difficulty in 
carrying that proposal into effect?—I do not 
anticipate any difficulty. 

11635. Assuming that the number of 
Indians who were successful in the examination 
enoroaohed on your minimum of three-eighths, 
how would you proceed ?—I think the Secretary 
of State might take power under the rules to. 
Ignore those extra Indians who had been 
successful, or a better course would be that the 
Secretary of State might take power to omit 
simultaneous examinations in India for two or 
three years as the case may be. 

11636. If the proportion were exceeded, 
then the examination in India would cease for 
two or three years ?—Yes. As a matter of fact 
I do not anticipate that Indians would come out 
successful in such large numbers as to make it 
necessary for the Secretary of State to exercise 
that special power. 

11637. I notice that your irreducible mini¬ 
mum of Europeans is three-eighths ?—If that 
is regarded as too low, I should say one-half. 

11638. What has made you choose that 
particular figure?—1 am not particular whether 
it is three-eighths or a half. 

11639. Tour scheme is that a quarter of 
the superiov appointments should be listed as 
open to officers of the Provincial Civil Service, 
and that half the remainder should be held by 
Europeans, leaving the balance to be filled as the 
result of a simultaneous examination ?—Tes, 

11640. You are opposed to the institution 
of a separate examination ?—I am opposed to that. 


11641 , What is your chief objection to a 
separate examination as distinct from a simulta¬ 
neous examination?—If a separate examination 
IS held, I do not think those who are successful 
in the separate examination will be on a footing 
of equality with the members of the Indian Civil 
Service. That is my chief objection. 

11642. So that of the two evils or difficulties, 
the one I have already alluded to in regard 
to simultaneous examinations, and the one 
you have alluded to in regard to separate 
examinations you regard the latter as the greater, 
and therefore you prefer simultaneous examina¬ 
tion?—Yes, I prefer simultaneous examination 
for that reason. 

11643. I notice that, although you suggest 
that officers who enter the Service through 
a separate examination, may be regarded as in¬ 
ferior, you do not anticipate that the same 
stigma will attach itself to those officers who are 
promoted to the listed posts from the Provincial 
Civil Service P—I think a certain brand of 
inferiority attaches to the officers promoted 
from the Provincial Civil Service, and I think 
steps should be taken to remove the stigma. 

11614. You would like to see those officers 
who are promoted to the listed posts placed 
on an equality with members of the Indian 
Civil Service?—Yes. 

11645. You suggest a different term of 
p'.obation for Europeans aud Indians?_Yes. 

11646. How will you be able in this 
case to decide the seniority of Civilians ? Will 
you decide it on the first examination ?—Yes 
as the result of the open competitive examina¬ 
tion. 

11647. Seniority would be based upon 
the single examination instead of upon the 
aggregate of the two?-Yes, it would be based 
on the first open competition. 

11648. You do not suggest the weeding 
out of candidates who do not make sufficient 
progress ?—No, as far as I remember I do not 
suggest that. 

11649. You would allow them to enter 
the Service without any test during their proba¬ 
tionary period?—I would apply some test and 
weed them out, 

11650. Can you suggest what steps you 

would take to carry out that idea effectively ?_ 

I am afraid I canuot answer that question 
off-hand. 

11651. I gather from your answer to 
question ( 6 ), dealing with the Provincial Civil 
Service, that you would nominate after open 
oompetition rather than before. Ton 
a competitive examination and then nomiu^^% 
from amongst those who have passed. Would it 
not be better to nominate first and then have 
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the examination ?—It depends on the meaning 
of the word nomination. Assurances have to be 
taken that the persons who go up for 
examination are men of oharaoter and of 
good antecedents and men of good physique; 
that is the only sort of nomination I should 
insist on. 

11652. You would not have any considera¬ 
tion given to the claims of the varying castes 
or creeds?—I have said that the open competitive 
examination should be supplemented by nomina¬ 
tion, and at the time of nomination I would 
give some consideration to the claims of the 
difierent castes and communities. 

11658. The way I read your answer was 
that you would put your candidates through the 
examination first and then nominate them 
afterwards ?—^Yes. 

11654. Then I am right in that ?—Yes, 
those who will be appointed as the result of 
nomination would also have to appear at the 
competitive examination. 

11655. In answer to question (24), you say 
that the rates of pay of the Provincial Civil 
Service were fixed about half a century ago, 
but has not there been any rearrangement 
of the pay during the past fifty years?— 
The minimum pay was raised quite recently, 
but the maximum pay remains as before. 
There has been some rearrangement of grading. 
In this connection please see my answer to ques¬ 
tion (23) relating to the Provincial Civil Service. 

11656. But that is not completed yet, is 
it ?—It is not completed. 

11657. Then in answer to question (42), you 
recommend the retirement of inefficient officers 
on half invalid pensions. Would not such a rule 
operate somewhat harshly ?—I do not see any 
reason why it should operate harshly because 
the administration cannot go on with incompe¬ 
tent officers. 

11658. I can quite understand a propor¬ 
tionate pension being given to an inefficient officer, 
but it struck me that a scale based on half the 
invalid pension was a little harsh ?—It might be 
a little harsh. 

11659. What do you mean by the Calcutta 
House Allowance Scheme, which you mention 
in your answer to question (47) ?—Some officers 
who are stationed at Calcutta get allowances 
for house-rent if they have their family living 
with them. 

11660. And you want the officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service to be included in this 
scheme ?—Yes. 

11661. In other words, to have a house 
allowance ?—Yes. 

11662. What officers get that now?— 
Members of the Indian Civil Service, officers of the 
Education and Accounts Departments, and so on. 

11663 But no Provincial Civil Service 
officers get it and you want them included ?— 
One of the first rules of the House Allowance 
Scheme is that officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service are primd facie ineligible. 

11664 [Sir Murray Eammiek.) In answer to 
question (17), you say, “ I think as a class they 
oom^re very unfavourably with those who are 
ncfW bn the top,'’ referring to recent recruits to 
thb Indian Civil Service. What special character¬ 
istic do you think that is due to—efficiency, 


manner, or what ?—I should say both to efficiency 
and manner. 

11665. In answer to question (27), you say 
that Indians are generally excluded from certain 
posts. What posts do you mean ?—The Direct¬ 
orship of Agriculture, the Directorship of Land 
Records, Secretaryship to the Government of 
Bengal, and so on. 

11666. Are you quite sure they have been 
passed over for these posts ?—I do not know of 
any case in which a Native member of the Indian 
Civil Service has been appointed to those posts. 

11667. That is all you know about them; 
you do not know that they have been passed 
over for them ?—No, 1 do not know that. 

11666. {Sir ’Valentine ChiroL) In your reply 
to question (13), you appear to anticipate that 
recruitment to the Judicial Branch from barristers 
and pleaders would fill the Service with unsuccess¬ 
ful lawyers, and that persons with a sense of 
failure in that profession are not likely to make 
useful public servants. Is there a large number 
of such failures at the Bar ?—Yes, quite a large 
number. 

11669. Would you say that the law is a 
profession in which the majority of young 
Indians who take to it succeed ?—I do not think 
the majority of Indians succeed; a very small 
number succeed. 

11670 {Mr. Madge.] Among the reasons given 
by you for saying that you do not get the 
best type of Civil Servants now, you state that the 
conditions which prevail in the place of the old 
parental system of Government do not appeal 
to the young men’s imagination or ambition. 
Do you think that reason appeals to all 
candidates for the Civil Service or those who 
might be candidates?—I have not sufficient 
grounds to judge, but this is one of the reasons 
which I have heard suggested by several Euro¬ 
pean Civilians. 

11671. Entirely by Europeans and not by 
Indians ?~Not by Indians. 

11672. As regards the change to which 
you refer, have you any grounds for giving us a 
confident opinion whether this feeling about the 
change is approved generally in this country or 
is objected to ?—The changes are approved of. 

11673. Even by the masses?—1 think to 
a certain extent even by the masses, as far as I 
am aware. 

11674. In answer to question (13), you refer 
to a suitable training without saying what that 
suitable training would be, but' you immedi¬ 
ately follow it up with remarks which seem to 
show that mere legal training would not satisfy 
you. What else do you mean by suitable 
training ?—I do not think my second suggestion 
really excludes legal training. I mean that mere 
training as lawyers and barristers would not be 
sufficient. They ought to act as Munsifs and 
Sub-Judges. After having experience of four or 
five years in the general administration of the 
country, they ought definitely to choose whether 
they will take the judicial line or the executive line 
and obtain their training as Munsifs and Sub- 
Judges before rising to a District Judgeship. 

11675. You think their experience in the 
executive line would be a valuable asset?—I 
should think so. 

11676. Even in Judicial officers Yes, 
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11677. In your answer to question (15), you 
refer to the age-limits. With reference to any 
visit to England on the part of either a Civilian 
or any other class of oflBoer, do you think 
it an advantage for him to go there during the 
earlier and more impressionable years of his life; 
or later when it is supposed that he has greater 
capacities for observation ?—For Indians I would 
prefer the later years when they have more 
capacity for observation. 

11678. But are his assimilative powers im¬ 
proved witn years, or are they at their best 
during the most impressionable years P—Even 
if they go at the most impressionable age, I do 
not think they get very good impressions, 
because they are busy with their studies and so 
anxious to pass their examinations, it would be 
a great advantage for them to go after passing 
their examination here, because then they have 
more opportunities of cultivating English 
society and seeing the best of Euglish life. 
They really learn more of English life then than 
if they go at a very early age only for the 
purpose of study. 

11679. May I take you to mean that 
even although they do not absolutely absorb 
more of Bnelish life they would be helped to 
form a higher ideal? Though a man himself 
may liot assimilate Euglish habits of thought 
and feeling, he can still form a higher ideal by 
which he could judge of men and things?—He 
would have a higher ideal and wider experience 
of men and things. 

11680. In answer to question (24), you say 
that you think at least three-eighths of the 
superior appointments should be held by 
Europeans. Do you say that because you 
think a British tone ought to be preserved in 
the administration?—I do not- understand what 
is meant by a British tone. 

11681. As far as I can explain it, we have 
a Government here which is said to be the 
best the country has ever known, because it has 
preserved peace for a long number of years, has 
given security to the masses generally, and all 
that class of thing ; and that is what is said to 
be included in the British tone ?—That ought to 
be the tone of every civilized government, if I 
may say so. 

11682. Has it been the tone of the gov¬ 
ernments of India before British rule ? I am 
not asking this for the purpose of making any 
invidious comparison, but simply because I want 
to bring out a point. You yourself say that there 
should be an irreducible minimum of European 
ofSoers. What object do you wish to secure by 
that ?—As a symbol of British sovereignty. 

11683. Only of sovereignty, whether that is 
good or bad ?— We all admit that it is very good. 

11684. Then in order to maintain that good¬ 
ness you think that at least three-eighths of 
the superior appointments should be held by Euro¬ 
peans. That means less than a half. Do you 
think that this goodness resides in the machinery 
that the British Government have perfected 
in this country or in the personality of its 
officers ?—-In the machinery which the British 
Government has perfected in this country. 

11685. And you still think a certain pro- 
^rtion of Englishmen should be maintained 
les, as a visible symbol of British sovereignty. 


11686. As regards the essential goodness, 
if all British officers disappeared, would that 
goodness still remain ?—I consider that the 
system which they have perfected will go on 
mechanically. 

11687. Automatically ?—Yes, with only one 
or two European officers. 

11688, Why one or two ?—The Governor 
and the Members of Council. I want that there 
shall be an irreducible minimum of European 
officers so that the people should know something 
of British character and should be impressed 
with the idea of the British sovereignty. 

_ 11689. It is rather to keep up the sover¬ 
eignty than anything else ?—Yes. 

11690. {Mr. Macdonald.) How did you get 
into the Provincial Civil Service ?—By way of 
competition. 

11691. You got in through the test of 
competition ?—Yes. 

11692. You were not one of the nominat¬ 
ed men ? — No. 

11693. You answer certain questions later 
on about nomination ; do you answer them from 
your own experience ?—Yes. 

11694. You have known the sort of pressure 
that has been brought to bear upon District 
Officers in order to get the necessary nomina¬ 
tion ?—Yes. 

11695. And it is from the result of your 
experience that you condemn nomination P— 
Yes, most emphatically I condemn nomination. 

^ 11696. You would condemn it equally empha¬ 
tically for the Indian Civil Service itself ?_Yes. 

11697. Perhaps even more emphatically ? 
—Even more emphatically. 

11698. Your position as Registrar of Co¬ 
operative credit Societies is rather a special one 
is it not ?—Yes. ' 

11699. Special to yourself ?—Yes. 

11700. How did you come to get it ? Was 
it as a reward for good services observed by 
a superior officer ? —It is very difficult for me to 
answer that question; I believe I was in this 
Department and I believe Government appre- 
ciated my work and appointed me. 

11701. What do you do as Eegistrar ?— 
I go about and try to preach co-operation, and 
I inspect the Co-operative Societies. 

11702. In inspecting Co-operative Societies 
you have of course to inspect the finances ?—Yes. 

11703. And you have to inspect their method" 
of government, the election of committees, 
and BO on ?—Yes. ’ 

11704. You have to see that the commit¬ 
tees do their work ?—Yes. 

11705. Do you form new ones ?—Yes. 

11706. And you watch the whole operation 
of their business ?—Yes. 

11707. It is an office that I might assume 
requires a very considerable amount of organisa¬ 
tion ?—Yes. 

11708. Was the superior officer who appointed 
you, or who was above you at the time, an 
Indian or a European ?—A European. 

11709. And he selected you because you 
had faculties which enabled you to do this work 
in a very special way ?~I suppose so. 

11710. Your selection really was a special 
selection, and not an ordinary selection ?—That 
is so. 
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11711. In your answer to question (12), you 
refer to the Provincial Civil Service and to listed 
posts. Supposing we had simultaneous examina¬ 
tion and we took the listed posts away from the 
Provincial Civil Service, what, in your opinion, 
would be the effect upon the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—It will distinctly lower the Provincial 
Civil Service in the eyes of the public, it will 
take away the incentive for zealous work from 
Provincial officers, and it will emphasise the 
brand of inferiority which at present attaches to 
Provincial officers. 

11712. On the other side, you get a wider 
door for entrance into the Indian Civil Service ? 
—Tes. 

11713. "Wouldthat ooraponsate for the other? 
Would you regard simultaneous examination 
as an adequate compensation for the taking 
away of listed posts from the Provincial 
Civil Service ?—I would have both simultaneous 
examination and also retain listed posts. 

11714. Supposing it was put to you as an 
alternative,—simultaneous examination without 
listed posts or the present system with listed 
posts ?—I should certainly prefer simultaneous 
examination without listed posts. 

11715. In answer to question (46), you say 
you would select Oxford and Cambridge Univer¬ 
sities as the places which the probationers have 
to attend. Have you had any English expe¬ 
rience P—No, I have not. 

11716. "Why do yon select Oxford and 
Cambridge ?—Because I hear good accounts of 
them. 

11717. It is a sort of common habit of 
mind into which an aspiring Indian falls?—I 
would not say that. I believe Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities are regarded by everyone 
as very suitable places for training. 

11718. You have served under European 
officers in this country ?—I have. 

11719. Did you find a very marked dis¬ 
tinction between men who had come from Oxford 
or Cambridge and men who had not ?—I am 
afraid I cannot say that, but some Oxford men 
whom I met were distinctly of a superior type. 

11720. Would not you say that of some 
Edinburgh or Glasgow men you have met ?— 
One or two Glasgow men I think are very brilliant, 
but as a rule I think Oxford men are superior. 

11721 You stick to that ?—Yes, I stick to it. 

11722. In answer to question (17), dealing 
with the Provincial Section, you, say “ Promo¬ 
tions are often made on the basis of confidential 
reports, which may not always be relied on as a 
safe guide, as the District Officers may take a 
particular dislike to any officer and the latter is 
seldom given any chance to explain away any 
charges that may be brought against him.” May 
I take it from you that, rightly or wrongly, 
this system of reporting is regarded as being a 
grievance?—Yes, it is so regarded. 

11723. Am I right in putting it in this 
way, that the real grievance is felt not that a man 
is reported upon, but that a man is reported upon 
adversely and knows nothing whatever about it 
until some time afterwards; it may be some 
years afterwards ?—Yes. 

11724. When ho suddenly discovers that 
for something or other of which he knew nothing 
he had received an adverse report ?—Yes. 


11725. Do you agree that it is necessary, 
if there is going to be some sort of central cogni¬ 
zance of how men are going on, that reports 
must be sent up P—Certainly. 

11726. You do not object to the reporting 
as such ?—No, I do not object. 

11727. Would it be your suggestion that 
if a man is adversely reported upon seriously, he 
ought to be told right away, so that whilst every¬ 
thing is fresh in his mind he may have a chance, 
if he cares, to pat himself right with his superior 
officer?—Yes 

11728. You would suggest that ?—Yes. 

11729. And if that were done, this system 
which you think is inevitable would be robbed of 
its objectionable character ?—Tes. 

11730. (ifr. Sly.) In your answer to question 
(29), you express an opinion that recruitment 
by a separate examination in England would 
still lead to a sense of inferiority in the officers 
recruited by that method. If there were recruit¬ 
ment in India by which officers were included in 
the same gradation list, received the same pay, and 
received the same promotion, and were under the 
same influence and had exactly the same service, 
and were in every way treated, so far as Govern¬ 
ment can treat them, on exactly similar lines to 
the men who were recruited by open competition, 
would there still exist that feeling of inequality 
in your opinion P—Yes. 

11731. What is the particular inequality 
that would then exist ?—They would be neither 
fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring! 

11732. Why not; they are in the same 
Service, on the same cadre ?—But the European 
members of the same Service would say they had 
entered by a back door. 

11733. A reflection would be oast upon them 
for having entered by another door ?—Yes, and 
we do not like that. 

11734. Would they be judged by the work 
they did, whether they were successful or ansuo- 
oessful officers, whether they were above or 
below the other men in their practical work and 
the administration of their districts, or would they 
be simply judged by the fact that they had come 
in by a different door ?—They would be partly 
judged by the work they did and partly also by 
that fact. I think it would be distinctly 
demoralising to the Indian Civil Service, i.e„ to 
those who enter by open competition in England. 

11735. How would it demoralise them ?—- 
Because they would be inclined to look down 
upon these men, and they will be a more- 
exclusive body. 

11786. They would look down on these men 
because they came in by a different method P 
—Yes. 

11737. In reply to question (24), you have- 
that five-eighths of the present cadre 
should be Indian, and that three-eighths should 
be European?—^I am prepared to modify that 
pinion now and say that one-half should be 
Europeans. I have no particular preference for 
three-eighths. 

11738. On what grounds do you fix it at 
half now ?—For the same reason that I fixed it 
at three-eighths. 

11789. I should like to know the reasons 
why you fixed it at three-eighths ?—I think thal 
would be quite sufficient for the administration. 
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11740 It is simply a general impression? 
—Yes. 

11741. Does it refer to Bengal or the whole 
of India P -1 am speaking of Bengal. 

11742. In reply to question (27), you say 
that the existing Indian Civilians are by no means 
the best specimens of Indian talent. Would 
you kindly let us know, what you mean by 
that ? Who are the best specimens and where 
do they come from ?—What I mean to say is 
that, under the existing system, the best youths of 
India cannot go to England to compete for the 
competitive examination. Only those mon go 
whose guardians command a long purse. I think 
if simultaneous examinations are held, you will 
get the best Indians. 

11743. And the best Indians at the present 
time are left in India and take up other 
careers ?—Yes. 

11744. A great many Indians go home for 
the Bar examinations, do not they ?—Yes. 

11745. Do they include any of the best P— 
1 am not prepared to say that they include 
all the best. 

11746. Now let us come to that question 
about the Provincial Civil Service and these con¬ 
fidential reports ; is it not the case that there is a 
rule in Bengal that every report of an unfavourable 
nature shall be communicated at the time to the 
officer for any remarks that he may wish to 
offer?—I know of no such rule. There may be 
such a rule, but we are not aware of it. 

11747. Then so far as Bengal is concerned, 
that is not the practice P—I do not think it is the 
practice, or at least I am not aware of the 
rule. 

11748, (Mr. Ookhale.) You say that the 
present system of nomination by Collectors and 
Commissioners has distinctly lowered the Service 
in the estimation of educated people, and entails 
much trouble and loss of self-respect amongst the 
candidates. What do you mean by saying that 
it has distinctly lowered the Service in the 
estimation of educated people ?—Educated 
people cannot but feel that all men who now 
become Deputy Collectors enter by back doors 
and by means of all sorts of recommendations 
and it entails a distinct loss of self-respect on 
the part of the guardians to go and dance 
attendance on District Officers. 

11749. You mean by lowering the Service 
that they think the best men really do not get 
in and that inferior men get in ?—Yes. 

11750. And that the efficiency of the Service 
suffers in consequence ?—Yes, to some extent. 

11751. Is it the impression, that the men 
who enter by competition are really better than 
the men who enter by nomination ?—I have 
said so. 

11762. I believe that you entered, as you 
said, by open competition?—^Yes. 

11753. Do you think you could have entered 
by nomination ?—Certainly not. 

*11754. How are men nominated in this 
province ?—1 believe now they have to secure a 
nomination from a District Officer. 

11755. But how is a man to secure that 
nomination from a District Officer ? The 
District Officer may not know him ?—He tries 
to be friendly with the District Officer, to see him 
and curry favour with him^ 


11756. Can a young man try to be friendly, 
with a District Officer?—His guardians can. 
Those who have no guardians, or whose guar¬ 
dians will not take the trouble, have absolutely 
no chance of getting into the Provincial Civil 
Service. Then I believe the nominations are 
sent up, and there is a conference of Com¬ 
missioners and Collectors, and they decide. 
Then probably his parents have to go and see 
other District Magistrates too. 

11767. You mean that the guardians and 
parents of the young man who wants to enter 
Government service have to take special trouble 
to secure nomination ?—-Undoubtedly. 

11758. Do you also mean that this has a 
demoralising effect so far as the youn^ men 
themselves are concerned ?—Both so far as the 
young men are concerned, and as far as the 
District Officers are concerned, and as far as the 
guardians are concerned. 

11759. Are the reports of the Police con¬ 
sidered in making these appointments?—I have 
heard it suggested once or twice. 

117d 0. Has it the result of keeping young 
men and their guardians from public work of 
any kind ? —I am not aware of that. 

11761. Yon do not mean anything else by 
the expression beyond what you have stated ?— 
No. 

11762. (Mr. Chaubnl.) I did not quite under¬ 
stand your answer to question (6). What do you 
mean by your suggestion of competition com¬ 
bined with nomination ?—I mean only in 
order to secure the representation of important 
communities and to redress inequalities. 

11763. But where does the nomination 
come in ; at what stage ?—If there are 103 
posts vacant, two-thirds of the appointments 
should be filled up as the result of an open 
competitive examination, and one-third by 
nomination from amongst those who had not 
got to the top. 

11764. You are not referring to the unfor¬ 
tunate results you speak of in answer to ques¬ 
tion (2), as regards nomination ?—Not to that 
extent, because it is merely to secure representa¬ 
tion of important communities and to redress 
inequalities. Certain results might ensue, but 
not to that extent. 

11765. You do not want the nomination 
to be at the sacrifice of effioienoy ?—No. I have 
suggested that from amongst those who have 
secured the highest marks the nominations should 
be made. 

11766. There is a competitive examination, 
and 75 of the posts out of the 100 are given to 
the first 75, and 25 are given to representatives 
of classes and communities who come out just 
below the 75?—Yes. 

11767. You say in answer to question (1) 
that the power of making direct appointments to 
the higher grades, overlooking the claims of 
those who are already in the Service, should bo 
taken away. That means that seniority should 
be respected?—I mean to say that ontsiders 
should not be suddenly brought in. 

11768. You mean men outside the Service ?— 
Yes, they should not be brought in and appointed 
to the highergrades. 

11769. With regard to your answer to ques¬ 
tion (27), in performing your duties as Registrar 
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Of Co-operative Credit Societies, do you have to 
go round the whole district ?—Yes. 

11770. The whole province?—rYes. 

11771. ^ And on your tour you come across 
Indian Civil Service men, as well as English 
Civil Service men, do you not ?—Yes. 

11772. And you have opportunities of 
largely knowing both of them ?—Yes. 

11773. On the whole, from what you see, 
have you any impression at present that the 
average Indian Civil Service man is inferior to 
the European Civil Service man ?—1 must say 
that my experience is that the present day Indians 
of the Civil Service are, to a certain extent, 
as a class, inferior to European Civil Servants. 
That is my im.pression and 1 believe I have told 
you the reason why; namely, that the best men 
cannot go to England. 

11774. I quite understand that an intel¬ 
ligent young man with abilities may be prevented 
by circumstances from going to England, and 
that would no doubt legitimately give ground 
for the inference that the best of Indian talent 
does not go, and also the inference that those 
who go at present are not the best; but I do not 
wish you to look at it from that point of view.' 
I wish you to look at it entirely from your own 
relations, with and experience of, the two classes 
of officers in the performance of their duties 
attaching to the offices. Can you see any differ¬ 
ence between the two ?—It is not a mere infer¬ 
ence, I say it from my own experience that 
Indian Civilians are, as a class, inferior to the 
average European Civilians. 

11775. In your answer to question (17), I 
suppose you are comparing the recent recruits of 
two or three years back with the men of 25 and 
27 or 30 years’ service ?—Yes. 

11776. Am I right in supposing that you 
could not possibly have had any experience of 
what sort of men these were in the first three 
or four years of their service?—One gets a 
general impression. 

11777. One gets a general impression of what 
a man was 30 years before ?—It is rather difficult. 

11778. As a matter of fact, you nave said 
that, without being able to compare the recruits 
of 30 years ago when they first came out with 
the recruits of the present day. Is not that 
so P—That is so, 

11779. In answer to question (13), you say, 
“ The method of recruitment from barristers and 
pleaders proposed in some quarters would only 
fill the Service with unsuccessful lawyers ; and 
persons with a sense of failure in their profession 
are not likely to make useful public servants.” 
I suppose you cannot mention any instances of 
barristers and advocates being District Judges 
and proving incompetent ?—I have had some 
experience of banisters being appointed Munsifs, 
but I have no experience of barristers being 
appointed Distiict Judges. 

11780. You have seen barristers of over 
ten years’ standing being made High Court 
Judges, have not you ?—I do not know exactly 
what the length of service was before they were 
appointed Judges. 

11781. The rule is that a barrister must 
be of ten years’ standing or over before he can 
be appointed a High Court Judge?—I did not 
know that. 


11782. {Str Thewiare Morison.) With regardto 
your answer to question (19), you make certain 
raggestions for the improvement of the Provincial 
Civil Service and, in reply to question (21), you 
that the name should be changed?—I 
have not suggested it, because I do not think it 
would be possible. 

11783 But you have advised that the name 
should be changed ?—I have not even advised 
it. 1 am not in a position to suggest any other 
designation. I do not think it is possible to 
do BO. 

11784. In reply to question (19), you have 
made certain suggestions for improving the 
Service and I only want to ask you whether, 
if those are carried out, you think it will remove 
the stigma which I understand you to say 
attaches to the Service?—To a certain extent 
it would remove it, but not completely. 

11785. Would it still be the highest Service 
or something a little less than that ?—Something 
a little less than that I should say. 

11786. It would be an honourable Service, 
would it not ?—Yes. 

11787. {Lord Bonald&hay,) You say it is 
a matter of common complaint to-day that you 
cannot get quite the best type of men to join the 
Civil Service, and I understand you attribute 
that not so much to the system of recruitment 
as to the decline in popularity of the Service 
itself ?—Yes, because I think their pay is regard¬ 
ed as low now. 

11788 The Service is not so attractive as 
it was some years ago ?—No. 

11789. One of the attractions of the Service 
is surely that certain posts are reserved for mem¬ 
bers of that Service, is it not P—I believe so. 

11790. That gives the man who is going 
to join the Indian Civil Service a Parliamentary 
guarantee that if he goes out to India he will, 
in the natural course, find his way to a superior 
post which is secured to him by the schedule to 
the Act of 1861; I notice in answer to a ques¬ 
tion in regard to that that you suggest there is 
no necessity to reserve any particular posts for 
the members of the Civil Service, If that is so, 
you would destroy the guarantee which the 
Service at present has as to its prospects?— 
I think people will know that ordinarilv those 
posts will be filled by members of the Civil 
Service. I do not think it will take away much 
from the attraction of the Service. 

11791. But surely it would still further 
detract from the popularity of the service if the 
Parliamentary guarantee which the Service has 
to-day is taken away?—But it will be to a 
certain extent counterbalanced by the fact, if 
my suggestion is accepted, that the pay will be 
raised. 

11792. ^ With regard to your suggestion for 
qualified simultaneous examinations, you would 
set aside one-fourth of the superior posts for 
the Provincial Civil Service, and you would 
recruit the remainder of the posts by means of 
examinations carried on in England and in 
India; but you lay down this condition that at 
least half the vacancies should be filled by 
Europeans. Supposing, as the result of an 
examination which was held to fill up 50 vacan¬ 
cies, there were 30 Indians aud 20 Europeans in 
the first 50 places, how would you guarantee 
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your half of Europeans under those oiroum- 
stances?—I said I would take power from the 
Secretary of State to exclude the extra five 
Indians who have got in and put Europeans in 
in their place, or else 1 would stop the simulta¬ 
neous examination in India for two or three 
years. 

11793. Does it not occur to you that to 
adopt either of those courses would give the 
Indians a very legitimate ground for agitation ? 
It would be regarded by the people of this 
country as an injustice, would it not ?—I do not 
think so, if you definitely say when you make 
the rules that you are going to do it. 

11794. Let us assume you were a candi¬ 
date for the Indian Civil Service, and that you 
went to England and spent a lot of money on 
your education, and went up for the competitive 
examination, and you passed sufficiently high 
to give you a place in the Service. Then 
suppose that the Secretary of State were to come 
down and say, “ Oh, no, there is not a sufficient 
number of Europeans who have obtained the 
vacancies this year, and therefore you must 
not have your place, because i have to put a 
European in instead of you”. Do not you 
think you would feel a very legitimate sense of 
grievance against the Secretary of State P—- 
vVhen I appear for an examination I am 
certainly expected to know the rules, and I do 
not think that that grievance would be regarded 
as legitimate by other people. 

11795. I am bound to say that if I were 
in that position I should feel aggrieved ?—I do 
not think 1 should. 

11796. {Mr. Bdmpas.) Have you any reason 
to suppose, during your service, that you 
have been unfavourably reported upon by your 
superior officers?—No. 

11797. Therefore you will be willing to 
take it from me, from my practical experience, 
that when officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
are unfavourably reported upon, those unfavour¬ 
able remarks are communicated to them by the 
Government ?—Well, that is not the impression 
of other members of my Service. 

11798. But if I tell you it has been done, 
and done through me, you will take it ?—If it 
has been done, 1 will accept it on your statement. 

11799. As regards this system of nomina¬ 
tion for the Provincial Civil Service, are you 
aware that it was introduced in order that the 
different classes of the province might be 
represented?—I do not exactly know the reasons 
why the nomination system was introduced. 

11800. Let me tell you what the system 
is. The nominee has to be a B. A., a graduate of 
a university. That limits the field of selection. 
Then, as a nominee of the Collector he must be a 
resident of the district, and that secures that 
candidates are received from all parts of the 
province. From amongst those candidates in 
the district, attention is paid partly to social 
status and partly to the service rendered to 
Government by his family in Government service 
or otherwise. So that you get a high standard 
of education qualifications and recruits drawn 
from different parts of the province. Would 
you agree that there was a good deal to be said 
for that system at the time when the province 
had Bihar and Assam and Eastern Bengal?—I 


do not think so, because under the old system 
nomination was combined with competition, and 
generally the nominees were representatives of 
important communities. 

11801. But there is the danger in a com¬ 
petitive examination of all the successful can¬ 
didates being drawn from one part of the 
province ?—Then the Governor in Council is 
supposed to redress that inequality by a 
judicious exercise of his power of nomination. 

11802. That depends upon how far you 
would go in the case of inequality P—That is so. 

11803. {Mr. Mukharji.) In reply to question 
(39), you say, “Such officers cannot be employed 
under the rules in all branches of the adminis¬ 
tration.” Do you mean Provincial Civil Service 
men ?—Yes. 

11804. In question (19) of the Provincial 
Civil service Section, you go on to amplify it. 
Are these to be read as complementary to each 
other?—Yes. They cannot even hold the post 
of Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies. 

11805. In answer to that question you say 
that the Provincial Civil Service just now is 
regarded as a pariah service; what is your reason 
for saying that ?—There is a distinct brand of 
inferiority on the Provincial officers. 

11806. Are you not using rather too strong 
an expression there ?—That is an expression 
that was used previously, and so 1 copied it. 
1 do not think it is a very strong expression. 
Everybody understands what is meant by that. 

11807. Referring to your answers to question 
(2) and (6), with regard to nomination and 
open competition for the Provincial Civil Service, 
I will hand you a list which will show that, 
between the years 1384 and 1904, when the 
competition system was in force, out of something 
like 267, only a portion of the appointments was 
filled Iby competition, and the rest by nomina¬ 
tion? {Lhi handed to witneis.) —I see. 

11808. Would you have that system?—Yes, 
I have suggested that system. 

11809. Not quite that, because you say all 
the appointments are to be competed for, and 
then the competition is to be tempered by nomi¬ 
nation ?—It is the same thing ; you practically 
get nomination of the second batch of your 
officers. 

11810. With reference to question (24), do 
you think that there should be two more grades, 
Rs. 900 and Rs. l,O00?—Yes. 

11811. Do not you think that the appoint¬ 
ments in the higher grades are very small just 
now ?—They are very small. 

11812. And you would like to raise them?— 
Yes, but I have not thought out the exact 
proportion. 

11813. In answer to question (47), you say 
in (e), “ District aud Divisional Officers should 
not be supplied with confidential character 
books of officers of tlie Provincial Service serving 
under them.” Have you correctly written what 
you say there?—I believe it is the impression 
that District and Divisional Officers are sup¬ 
plied with copies of confidential reports passed by 
other officers, and generally look up that list and 
form an opinion without giving the officers a 
chance. 

11814. Is it not very necessary for them to 
know the character of the men who are working 
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under them ?—I think they ought to be able to 
know by experience. 

11815. (Mr. Sen.) Tou say you fully ap¬ 
prove of the present system of promoting 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service to listed 
posts, and that in your opinion they have proved 
as effioient as members of the Indian Civil 
Service?—Yes, 

11816. One of the witnesses told us yes¬ 
terday that officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts did not command as much 
influence and could not inspire as much respect as 
members of the Indian Civil Service ?—I dis¬ 
tinctly think they command more influence and 
more prestige than the Indian members of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

11817. I take it that, in your opinion, Dis¬ 
trict Judges and District Magistrates appointed 
from the Provincial Service are held in the high¬ 
est esteem by their countrymen ?—Yes, un¬ 
doubtedly. 

11818. In your anwer to question (60), you 
say you approve of the arrangement by which 
two-thirds of the pay is drawn ?—Yes. 

11819. You say, “But full two-thirds 
should be given, but not 64 per cent.” What is 
the ^ay of a third-gr.'ide Magistrate of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ? Is it not Es. 1,000 ?—Yes. 

11820. What is the pay of a third-grade 
Magistrate recruited from the Indian Civil 

Nicholas Dodd Beatson-Bell, Esq., i.i 

Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

11829. (1) What is your experience of the 

working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in piinciple ?—It is by no means an 
ideal system, but I do not know of any alterna¬ 
tive system which is not open to serious objections. 

11830. (2) In what respects, if any, do 

you find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest ?—While I 
would retain the present system in its general 
aspect, I would like to see something analogous 
to the “ King’s Indian Cadets ” for the Indian 
Army. A proportion (say 10 or 20 per cent.) 
of the vacancies might be reserved for cadets 
nominated by the Secretary of State. Those 
cadets would be the sons of officers who had 
served Government either in a civil or in a 
military capacity in India. Those cadetships 
would be open not only to Europeans but also 
to “Natives of India.” The sons of Indian 
gentlemen who had served Government in an 
honorary capacity would also be eligible for 
cadetships. The Secretary of State would deter¬ 
mine from time to time the proportion of 
cadetships to be allotted to “ Natives of India.” 
In the matter of cadetships for the Indian 
Army there is now an automatic system which 
practically excludes the element of jobbery. A 
somewhat similar system would be devised for 
the proposed cadetships for the Indian Civil 
Service. The cadets would be required to pass a 
qualifying examination ; a high standard should 
of course be fixed. 

, II831. (3) Is the system equally suitable 

for the admission of “Natives of India” and of 


Service ?—Eeally two-thirds, but in some case 
it is 64 per cent. 

11821. Whai is the pay of a second-grade 
Magistrate? Is it not Rs. 1,200?—Yes, and the 
first-grade, Es 1,600. 

11822. What is the pay of the first-grade 
Magistrate of the Indian Civil Service ? — 
Rupees 2,250, 

11823. That is more than two-thirds?—Yes. 

11824. Take the case of the Provincial 
Service Judges. What is the pay of a third- 
grade Distriot Judp; is it not Rs. 1,200 ?—Yes, 

11826. What is the pay of a second-grade 
District Judge P—It is less than Rs 2,000. 

11826. If you look at the Civil List you will 
see that, so far as the Executive Service is con¬ 
cerned, there is not much grievance ; that the only 
grievance is in the Provincial Judicial Service. 
Do you admit that ?—I have not beard it sug¬ 
gested to me as a grievance. , 

11827. According to what you say, they 
should have exactly two-thirds ?—I think that is 
only fair. 

11828. So far as your Service is concerned, 
there is no grievance ; but so far as the Provincial 
Judicial Service is concerned, there is a grievance. 
If my view is accepted, it is a grievance ?—That 
is so. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

!.8., Commissioner of the Dacca Division. 

other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—The 
system is less suitable for the admission of 
Natives of India than for that of other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty. It tends to the 
exclusion of the more manly races, and also of 
the Muhammadans. This objection would be 
modified if cadetships were introduced as 
proposed in my answer to question (2). 

11832. (4) Further, is any differentiation 
desirable between other classes of natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, what do you 
propose?—There is a good deal to be said for 
taking reprisals against Colonies which exclude 
British Indians, or which treat them badly after 
admission ; but, on the whole, I think it is better 
that the Government of India should maintain 
the true Imperial attitude. 

11833. (5) Do you consider that the 
combination of the open competitive examination 
for the Home and Colonial Civil Services with 
that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to 
the advantage of Indian interests ? Please give 
your reasons ?—I see no objection to a combina- 
tiou of the examinations for the Indian Civil 
Service and the Colonial Civil Service; but I 
think that the examination for the Home Civil 
Service should be kept apart. Both in regard to 
the work and to the qualifications required, the 
Indian Civil Service and the Colonial Civil 
Service are ejusdem generis; but the Home Civil 
Service is not. 

11834. (6) If you do not consider the 

present system of recruitment by an open 
competitive examination to be satisfactory in 
principle, please state what alternative you would 
propose. Do you recommend a system based on 
any of the following principles:—(«) Selection 
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by head masters of schools approved or otherwise; 
(6) selection by authorities in universities 
approved or otherwise; (c) nomination by head 
masters or university authorities and selection 
under the orders of the Secretary of State; 
(d) combined nomination and examina¬ 
tion; (e) any other method?—System (a) 

would produce on the whole better men 
than those produced under the present sys¬ 
tem. In fact, as regards the quality of the 
product, it would be the best of all systems. But 
the difficulty in making lists of approved schools 
would be so great that I reluctantly recommend 
the continuation of the present system. On 
paper it would be easier to prepare a system of 
“ University Selection ” than a system of “ School 
Selection,” but the quality of the product would 
not, I think, be superior to that of the present 
system, and accusations of jobbery would surely 
arise. I fear that such accusations would not 
always be groundless. Less reliance could be 
placed upon university authorities than upon 
head masters of schools. 

llt'35. (7) What is your opinion regard¬ 

ing a system of simultHneous examination iu India 
and in England, open in both eases to all natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ?—1 am not in 
favour of “simultaneous examinations.” 

11336. (8) Are you iu favour of bolding 

this examination simultaneously at any other 
centre or centres within His Majesty’s Domin¬ 
ions ? —No. There should be only one examina¬ 
tion to be held at the capital of the Empire. 

11837. (9) What would be your opinion 
with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
“Natives of India” recruited bj'means of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If so, what proportion 
do you recommend ?—I am not in favour of 

separate examinations 

11838. (1(>) If you do not approve of 
simultaneous or separate examinations iu India, 
are you in favour of any system under which 
“ Natives of India ” would be selected in India 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of (n) nomination ; {b) combined nomina¬ 
tion and examination ; or (c) any other method ? 
If so, please describe fully what system you 
would recommend. In particular, do you 
consider it desirable that, whatever the system, 
all classes and communities should be repre¬ 
sented? If so, how would you give effect to 
this principle P—Please see my answer to 
question (2), where I have advocated a system 
of “ cadetships In the cadetships awarded to 
natives of India it is most desirable that all 
classes and communities should be represented; 
particularly those of the manly races and the 
Muhammadans. The sons of “Native officers” 
in the Indian Army deserve special recognition. 

11839. (11) If you are in favour of a 
system for the part recruitment of the Indian 
Civil Service by “ Natives of India ” in India, do 
you consider that “ Natives of India” should still 
be eligible for appointment in England, or would 
you restrict that right to other natural-born sub¬ 
jects of His Majesty ?—If a system of cadetships, 
such as 1 have outlined, were introduced, it should 
not affect the rights of natives of India in 


respect of the open competitive examination. In 
the case of other systems, a restriction of these 
rights might be a necessary corollary. 

11840, (12) Would you regard any system 
of selection in India whicli you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India,” as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Services ? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the 
Provincial Civil Services ?—Supplementary. 

11841. (13) Do you recommend any 

separate method of recruitment for the Judicial 
Branch of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please 
describe the system that you would propose ?—I 
recommend no separate method of reoruit- 
ment. 

11842. (14) Are you satisfied with the 
present definition of the term “Natives of India” 
in section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viot., c. 3), as including “any person born 
and domiciled within the Dominions of His 
Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident 
in India, • and not established there for tempo¬ 
rary purposes only,” irrespective of whether such 
persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of 
mixed European and Indian descent, or of 
unmixed European descent? If not, please 
state fully any proposals that you wish to make 
in regard to this matter ?—I make no pro¬ 
posal. ‘ 

11843. (15) If the system of recruitment 

by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age-limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age-limits should be fixed to attract candi¬ 
dates of the normal school-leaving age in England, 
or candidates who have completed a university 
course,^ or candidates at an intermediate stage of 
education ?—I consider that the age-limits 
should be fixed to attract candidates of the 
normal school-leaving age in Britain (17—19); 
otherwise the sons of parents who cannot afford 
the expenses of a university are practically 
excluded. Moreover, a probation of three years 
IS most desirable. This is impossible when the 
age-limit is high. {P.S.—U the age-limit be 
high, probationers are apt to come out married 
or engaged, which is most undesirable.) 

11844. (16) What is your experience of 
the relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age-limits, particularly under the systems 
in force from 1878 to 1891 (age-limits 17—19 
years, followed by two or three years’ probation 
at an approved university) and since 1891 (age- 
limits 21—23 or 22—24 years, followed by one 
year’s probation) ?—Good, bad and indifferent 
officers have come out under both systems. The 
general education of the later batches is superior 
to that of the earlier batches, but the special 
education of the earlier batches, particularly of 
those who went through a three years’ probation, 
was much better. The earlier batches were more 
disposed to look at things from an Indian stand¬ 
point. 

11845, (17) What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing ^ the suitability of the recent recruits to the 
Indian Civil Service?—Fairly good, subject to 
what I have written under question (16). 
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11846. (18) What is the most suitable age reasonable security against the appointment of 

at which junior Civilians should arrive in outsiders, either from home or from India. 
India ?—About 22 or 23. Without such security it will be impossible to 

11847. (19) What age-limits for the open attract good candidates. I do not recommend 

competitive examination in England would best any alteration in the Schedule of 1861, parti- 
suit candidates who are “ Natives of India,” and cularly as such alteration could not be effected 
for what reasons P Do you recommend any differ- without legislation. 

entmtion between the age-limits for ‘‘Natives of 1185‘2. (24) Do you consider that a minimum 

India ” and for other natural-born subjects of proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
His Majesty?—On the whole I think Indian should be employed in the higher posts of 
parents would prefer 17—19 as the age-limit, the Civil Administration ? If so, to what proper. 
chiefly on the ground of expense. From the lion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
point of view of formation of character, an early Service cadre do you consider that “Natives of 
age-limit is also desirable in the case of Indian India” might, under present conditions, properly 
candidates. 1 recommend the same age-limit be admitted ?—There should not, I think, be any 
(17— 19) for all candidates, statutory .regulation on this subject. 

11848. (20) On what principle should the 11853. (25) Do you accept as generally 

subjects for the open competitive examination be satisfactory in principle the present system under 
fixed? Do you accept the principle laid down which “Natives of India” are recruited partly 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854 and through the medium of an open competitive 
since followed, that “ the examination should be examination in England, and partly by special 
ot such a nature that no candidate who may arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
fail shall, to whatever calling he may devote rules framed under the provisions of section 6 of 
himself, have any reason to regret the time and the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet, 
labour which he had spent in preparing him- c. 3), or with the jirovisions of the Indian Civil 
self to be examined,” and that the object should Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c. 54) ? Do 
be to secure, not specialists in any particular you recommend any alterations in this system 
subject that may be useful in a subsequent Indian and; if so, what.P—It is probably right that 
career, but the ordinary well-educated young Natives of India should have a double door. I 
man of the period ?—I have nothing to add to am inclined to think, however, that the door 
the remarks of Lord Macaulay. opened by the Act of 1870 is too wide and is 

11849. (21) Please examine the table in hardly fair to the Indians who have gone to the 

Appendix 1 to these questions, which shows the trouble and expense of passing the Indian Civil 
various phases of the authorized syllabus of the Service examination. 1 do not, however 
open competitive examination, and state what advocate any legislation for the modification of 
changes, if an 3 % are, in your opinion, desirable, the Act of 1870. 

differentiating between the oases of candidates 11854. (28) Do you consider that the old 

(a) of school-leaving age and (b) of university- system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
leaving age P—As regards the open examination, under the Statute of 1870 should be revived and 
when i entered the Service (1886), my chief if so, what method of recruitment would you 
criticism would be—(i) English Composition; recommend?—The system was not a success in 
English History and English Literature were Bengal, and I do not advocate its revival. The 
marked too low; (ii) Italian and Political Notification of 26th August 1910 leaves a suffi- 
Economy were regarded as “ cram subjects,” oiently wide discretion to the Local Government. 
i.e., subjects in which marks could be obtained 11855. (29) What experience have you 

after a few months’ study; (iii) the marks for had of military or other officers who have been 

Sanskrit and Arabic were too low compared with specially recruited in India to fill Indian Civil 
those for Greek and Latin. I have no personal Service posts, and how many such officers are 
experience of the present open examination, but employed in your province ? Please distinguish 
I sometimes hear it said that it favours Oxford in your reply between (a) military officers and 
at the expense of Cambridge. The low marks (6) others, and give details of the latter?—I served 
for Sanskrit and Arabic are also open to criticism, in Eastern Bengal and Assam from 1905 to 1912 
as in the former rules. and came into constant contact with the militarj'’ 

11850. (22) Is any differentiation in the officers of the Assam Commission. I was 

subjects for the examination desirable between Director of Land Eeoords for the greater part 
candidates who are “Natives of India” and of the i)eriod in question and I toured in all the 
other candidates ?—-My answer is in the districts of the plains. 

negative. 11856. (30) Have such officers proved on 

11851. (23) Do you consider it necessary the average as efficient as members of the Indian 
that certain posts should be reserved by Statute for Civil Service filling posts of similar responsibi- 
othoers recruited to the Indian Civil Service and, lity P Has it been possible and expedient to 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ? Please employ them in all branches of the Administra- 

state in detail what alterations (if any) you tion, whether on executive or judicial duties ? _ 

recommend in the Schedule of the Indian Civil My answer to the first question is decidedly in 
Service Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Viet,, o. 54). the affirmative. The most marked oharacteristio 

[Attention is invited to the provisions of the of the military officers with whom 1 came into 

Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., contact was their sympathy towards all classes of 
0 . 54) and of the Government of India Act, 1870 the people. They were generally employed on 
(33 Viet, 0 . 3), reproduced as Appendices II and executive duties. I understand that the Calcutta 
III to these questions?’—My answer is in the High Court was somewhat averse to their 
affirmative. The Indian Civil Service must have employment as District Judges. I know of at 
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least one such officer who was anxious to be a 
Judge, and who would, I think, have done well in 
the post. 

11«&7. (31) If the system of recruiting 

military officers in India has been stopped, or has 
never existed in your province, would you 
advise its reintroduotion or introduction, as the 
ease may be and, if the system should be intro¬ 
duced or reintroduced, to what extent should it 
be adopted ?—The introduotion of the system 
into Bengal is not practicable. I am no longer 
connected with Assam, and I therefore refrain 
from making any recommendation about recruit¬ 
ment in that province. 

11858. (35) To what extent daring the 
last five years have listed posts been filled 
(a) by members of the Provincial Civil Service ; 
and (b) by other “ Natives of India”?—Please 
give the names and positions of the latter, 
if any ?—I am not aware of any oases of (b), 
■except the old class of “Statutory Civilians. 
Detailed information is in the Secretariat. 

11859. (36) Has the power to fill one- 
quarter of the listed posts with “Natives of 
India ” other than members of the Provincial 
Civil Service or Statutory Civilians been ordinarily 
and regularly exercised ? If not, can you give 
the reasons for this, and do you think it advisable 
that the power should be utilized and, if so,^ in 
what directions ?— i'ide answer to last question. 

I do not think that any Local Q-overnment should 
be pressed to make use of this power, especially 
as it can only be used to the detriment of the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

11860. (37) Does the system by which 

most of the inferior listed posts are merged in 
the Provincial Civil Service give satisfaction (a) 
to the members of the Provincial Civil Service 
and (o) to the public interested in this question, 
and what advantages, if any, does this 
arrangement possess?—I find that the offioeis of 
the Provincial Civil Service dislike the system, 
because no one knows until the time comes for 
selection as a district officer whether he is hold¬ 
ing a listed appointment or an ordinary appoint¬ 
ment. No one is given a special designation or 
treated in a special manner. No one is therefore 
put on his mettle to show specially good work in 
the earlier days of his service. I have had no 
discussion on this subject with members of the 
general public. I am not aware of the advant¬ 
ages, if any, which the arrangement possesses. 

11861. (38) Is the class of posts listed 

suitable? If not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes and why ?—The present list 
is open to criticism, but I do not at present 
recommend any change. 

11862. (39) Have the officers of the Pro¬ 

vincial Civil Service, selected to fill listed posts, 
proved on the average as efficient as members _ of 
the Indian Civil Service filling posts of similar 
responsibility, and has it been found possible and 
expedient to employ them in all branches of the 
Administration ?—A fair comparison is with the 
Indian members of the Indian Civil Service, The 
.selected officers of the Provincial Civil Service are, 
I think, inferior, both in mental calibre and in 
administrative resource, to the Indian members of 
the Indian Civil Service. The difference is such 
.*8 might have been expected from the difference 
in training and experience. It must also be 


remembpred that officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service have seldom been selected for “listed 
posts” until they are advanced in years. 

11.863. (41) Are there any other ways in 

which “ Natives of India” are appointed in your 
province to Civil Service posts ? If so, please give 
details of the same ?—I only know of (i) the old 
Statutory Civilians and (ii) the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service selected for “listed ” 
posts, 

11864. (43) What is your experience of 

the results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction in England? Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ?—The period of probation in my 
time was most useful to us all. It extended to 
two or three years. I have asked many junior 
officers their opinion regarding the present proba¬ 
tion of one year. I have never met one officer 
who regarded the period as useful. 

11865. (44) What should be the duration 

of the probationer’s course in England (v) under 
the present system of the open competitive 
examination, and {b) under any modification of that 
system recommended by you?— [a) If the present 
age-limit be maintained, the period of probation 
should be abolished, (b) If a reversion be made 
to the age-limit of 17—19, there should be a 
probation of three years. 

11866. (45) Do you consider it desirable 

that probationers should be required to spend 
their period of probation in England at an 
approved university ?—Yes, in Britain ; not 
in .England. 

11867. (46) If so, do you advise the 
selection of one or more universities for this 
purpose and for what reasons?—The bulk of the 
probationers will, as a matter of fact, gravitate 
towards Oxford and Cambridge; but it should ho 
open to them to go to any of the older 
universities in Great Britain, provided that 
there is an adequate staff for teaching the special 
course. Subject to this condition, it would be 
invidious to draw distinctions. 

11868. (47) Do you consider that proba¬ 

tioners should receive allowances during their 
period of probation ? If so, please give the scale 
and conditions that you recommend ?—Tea; I 
suggest £200 per annum, and a first-class passage 
to India. The allowance should be paid in instal¬ 
ments at the close of each term, with an initial 
payment for preliminary expenses. Payments 
should be subject to good conduct and good 
progress in study. 

11869. (48) If you do not advise attendance at 
an approved university during the period of 
probation in England, what alternative course of 
study do you recommend? (49) Would it, in your 
opinion, be desirable to establish a separate 
institution in England for this purpose and, if 
so, under what conditions?—[(48 aud 49)] No. 

11870. (50) If a probationer’s course is 

continued in England, do you accept the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 
1854, that successful candidates in the open com¬ 
petition should be considered as having finished 
their general education and that their future 
studies should be such as have a speoial tendency 
to fit them for their calling? Does your answer 
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apply equally to candidates who pass the open 
competitive examination after leaving school and 
to those who do so after completing a university 
course?—1 agree with Lord Macaulay; but I 
have already stated that, if the present age-limit 
for the open competition be maintained, the pro¬ 
bationary period should be abolished. 

11871. (51) Please examine the statement 

printed as Appendix VI to these questions, 
showing the courses of studies prescribed for pro¬ 
bationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what altera¬ 
tions (if any) you desire to recommend in the 
present course (a) under the existing system of 
the open competitive examination and (6) under 
any modihcation of that system recommended by 
you?—The course piescribed in 1891 was 
generally admirable, but a classical language 
should be compulsory; also I would make it 
compuhorp to remain for three years and to take 
a degree with honours either in Oriental lan¬ 
guages or in law. The course now prescribed 
is universally regarded as useless; not because of 
its intrinsic defects, but because one jeer is too 
short for any useful purpose, and the probationers 
are too old to spare more than one year. 

11872. (52) In particular, please state your 

opinion as to the desirability during the period 
of probation of (i) compulsory attendance at 
Law Courts in England and reporting of cases; 
(ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to 
the general principles of Jurisprudence; (iii) the 
teaching of the grammar and text-books of 
Indian languages with or without any attempt 
at colloquial instruction; (iv) the teaching of (<i) 
Indian Geography, (6) Political Economy, and (c) 
Accounts ?—(i) I strongly approve, (ii) I strongly 
approve, {in) this is essential, but colloquial 
instruction should be omitted, (iv) I approve of 
(a) and but would omit {c}. 

11873. (53) Do you consider that the 

probationer’s course of instruction can best be 
spent in England or in India?—In Britain. 

11874 (54). What is .your opinion of a 
proposal to start at some suitable place in India a 
college for the training of probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service and possibly of other Indian 
Services recruited in England?—1 prefer the 
universities. 

11875. (65) What is your opinion of a 

proposal that each provincial Government should 
arrange for the training of probationers by suitable 
courses of instruction for the whole or portions of 
the first two years of service at some suitable 
centre?—If (what I hope will not be the case) 
the present age-limit be maintained, and if (what 
I fear is a necessary corollary) the probationary 
period at a British university be abolished, 
then it will be necessary to train the probationers 
in India. I do not, however, recommend that 
this should be done at “ centres. ” Each Collec¬ 
tor should see to the training of his own assist¬ 
ants until the time comes for deputing them on 
“ Survey and Settlement training camp.” 

11876. (56) In the report of the Treasury 

Committee appointed to consider the organiza¬ 
tion of Oriental studies in London, 1909, the 
view is taken that the preliminary training in 
Oriental languages and in law required by 
probationers can be given better in England 
than in India, because of the difficulties which 
junior Civilians would experience in learning 


these subjects in India, the lack of good teachers 
in Indian district headquarters, the difficulty of 
even good Indian teachers appreciating the 
European student’s point of view, and the 
difficulty of arduous study in a tropical climate. 
Do you consider that these objections could be 
met by a suitable scheme of instruction in India? 
—I agree with the Treasury Committee. No 
scheme for instruction in India can be as satis¬ 
factory as a scheme for instruction at a British 
university, provided that the instruction at the 
British university is long enough, 

11877.^ (67) If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for“ Natives of India,” whether in lieu 
of, or supplementary to, the system of recruit¬ 
ment in England, please state what system of pro¬ 
bation you recommend for such officers.—In mv 
answers to questions (2) and (10), I have advooatei 
“ cadetships ” both for Europeans and Indians. 
In the case of Europeans, the cadetships should 
be awarded, as is done in the Army, at the time of 
the open competition. In the case of Indians, the 
cadetships should be awarded about the age of 
fourteen, i'he Indian cadets should receive 
scholarships and should bo sent to British public 
schools. The best Indian members of the Indian 
Civil Service are undoubtedly those who have 
been to British public schools. It would, I fear, 
be impracticable to make it a necessary condition 
that all Indians who appear at the open examina¬ 
tion should have been at British public schools, 
but it is not desirable to do so in the case of the 
cadets -Moreover, if cadetships were allotted to 
Indians just before the open examination, it would 
be difficult to find young men of the manly 
races with sufficient education to pass the quali- 
fyiiiS test. Many desirable candidates would 
inevitably be passed over. After the open examina¬ 
tion ^in ihe case of cadets, the qualifying 
examination) I would have a uniform course of 
training for all probationers, except perhaps in 
regard to Indian languages [vide question (59),J 

11878. (58) In particular, if a period of 

probation is recommended for such officers, do 
you advise that it should be passed in England 
or in India ?—In Britain. 

11879. (59) Do you consider that any 

differentiation is necessary during the period of 
probation between the course of study for proba¬ 
tioners who are “ Natives of India ” and the course 
prescribed for other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ? If so, please state the special arrange¬ 
ments that you recommend ?—There is no point 
in teaching his own vernacular to an Indian youth 
(unless he has left home so young that he has 
forgotten it), nor is it advisable that an Indian 
youth who has already a good knowledge of 
Sanskrit or Arabic should be placed in a class 
along with beginners. In such cases, the Indian 
might take up European languages, ancient or 
modern, which he did not take up at the open 
examination. It is a rather difficult question, 
Md I cannot speak from personal experience! 
There were no Indians in my year. Apart from 
the question of Oriental languages, the course 
of study should be the same for all probationers. 

11880. ^60) Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have taken up their appointments in India ? If 
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not, what change should, in jour opinion, be 
introduced ?—The present arrangements in this 
province are :—(i) Personal instruction and advice 
by the Collector ; (ii) the departmental examina¬ 
tions and study for the same ; (iii) a cold weather 
spent in Survey and Settlement training, (i) 
Naturally depends much on the Collector, ^ii) 
Is dealt with in question (61). (iii) Is of the 
utmost value. 

118&1. (61) Is the existing system of 

departmental examinations suitable and, if not, 
what change do you recommend ?—I have little 
belief in the value of those examinations. They 
are most vexatious to the officers concerned, who 
are already quite sick of examinations. Moreover, 
when there was an adequate course of probation 
at home, both in law and in Oriental languages, 
the examinations in India were quite superfluous. 
An officer who desired to be an efficient servant 
of Government could have been trusted to read 
the local laws and to improve his colloquial 
knowledge of i,he vernacular. An officer who had 
no such desire would obtain no real benefit from 
the departmental examinations. The inadequacy 
of the present course of special training at home 
gives some raieon d’etre to the departmental 
examinations, and if such course were abolished 
the raison d'Hre would be stronger. Even then, 
I would prefer to leave the initial training in the 
hands of the Collector and to rely on his personal 
certificate. The selection of the Collectors who 
are to receive young Civilians would then become 
even more important than before. 

11882, (62) Do you consider that there 

has been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of 
the lodiau Civil Service P If so, what are the 
causes? Are you satisfied that European 
members of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages and, if not, how could this best be 
remedied?—On the whole there has been such 
deterioration. It is due to the inadequate course 
of probation at home. If the European 
members of the Indian Civil Service are thoroughly 
grounded in Orienral languages at home, all 
those who have a taste for languages will attain 
adequate proficiency after coming to India. 

11883. (63) Do you recommend any changes 

in the rules for the encouragement of the 
study of the Oriental languages and, if so, what 
changes ?—I have always regarded the whole 
system of language rewards as a somewhat 
degrading kind of “ pot hunting.” Increased 
facility in work and increased knowledge of the 
people are sufficient rewards for any conscientious 
officer, and I see no reason for catering for officers 
of another kind. 

11884. (64) Please give your views as to 

what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all officers 
and to officers selected for the Judicial Branch. 
In particular, do you favour a system of granting 
study-leave to Europe and, if so, what course of 
study (course for a call to the Bar, reading in 
barristers’ chambers or other), and what conditions 
do you propose ?—I have already recom¬ 
mended [question (S1)J that each probationer 
should take an Honours degree either in law or 


in Oriental languages. I also recommend that 
each probationer should join the English, Scots, 
or Irish Bar. This will be practicable during the 
probationary period for those who decide to take 
their degree in law. As regards those who 
decide to graduate in Oriental languages, they 
might be allowed to postpone the joining of the 
Bar until their first furlough. The fees should 
be advanced by Government, to be afterwards 
deducted in easy instalments from the pay of 
the officer concerned. I do not think that any 
course of legal study, short of a full call to the 
Bar, would be adequate. I would make no 
distinction between different branches of the 
Service. In modern times a good knowledge of 
law is almost as important to a Revenue officer 
as to a Judge. The question of status in the eyes 
of the local Bar is also of much importance. 

11885, (65) Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial Branch ?—No, if my 
other recommendations, or something similar, be 
adopted. 

11886 (66) Do you recommend any special 

training in subordinate judicial post.s for 
officers selected for the Judicial Branch? If so, 
please give details?—If possible, all Civilians 
should act as Sub-Judges for at least one year 
before confirmation either as Collectors or District 
Judges. In both cases, the experience would be of 
the utmost value. Civilians should have at least 
six years’ service before they are deputed to act as 
Sub-Judges. I need hardly say that with the 
cadre at its present strength I fully recognize the 
difficulty of arranging for the proposed 
deputation. 

11887. (67) Do you recommend any system 
for encouraging the higher study of law 
analoKOus to the rules for the encouragement of 
the study of Oriental languages?—No. 

11838. (68). Is any differentiation desirable 
in the system of training after appointment 
in India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are “Natives of India” and ether 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If so, 
please state your proposals ?—No, except in the 
study of Indian languages and the examinations 
(if any) in the same. 

11889. (69) If you have recommended the 

introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for “ Natives of India,” whether in lieu 
of, or supplementary to, the system of recruit¬ 
ment in England, please state what system of 
training you recommend for such officers?—In 
the system which I recommend the officers 
recruited as “cadets” and the officers recruited by 
pure competition would be on exactly the same 
footing both in the preliminary training at home 
and the subsequent training in India. The 
distinction in the matter of language-study and 
language-examination would be between Indians 
and non-Indians, rather than between cadets and 
non-oadets. 

11890. (70) Is any differentiation neces¬ 
sary in regard to the probation and training of 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are 
“ Natives of India ” as between persons of unmixed 
Indian descent, of mixed European and Indian 
descent, and of unmixed European descent ? If 
so, please state your proposals ?—Those who are 
not pure Indians should be treated in the matter 
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of language-study and language-examination 
exactly as pure Europeans. 

11891. (72) The present theory underlying 

the conditions of service in the Indian (Jivil 
Service is that (a) the members of the Service 
should have sufficient training in subordinate or 
inferior appointments before they are called 
upon to discharge the duties of higher ones ; and 
(b) that they should, throughout the whole 
period of their service, have suflScient salaries and 
sufficiently responsible duties. To secure these 
objects, the number of posts, called technically 
“superior” posts, carrying a salary of over 
Rs. 1,000 per mensem, is ascertained, and it is 
endeavoured to recruit only sufficient officers 
to make it probable that each officer will find 
himself officiating with practical permanency in 
at least the lowest of those appointments after 
the completion of eight years’ service. Do you 
accept this system ? If so, do you consider that 
the period of eight years is suitable, or do you 
recommend any change? What alteration (if 
any) would be necessary if the age of recruitment 
were lowered ?—On the whole, I accept the system 
and the standard of eight years. If the age for 
recruitment be reduced to 17—19, rnd the period 
of probation be extended to three years, no 
alteration seems necessary. 

11892- (73) It is also part of the existing 

system that officers of over two but under eight 
years’ completed service should fill with practical 
permanency in the ordinary course of promotion 
charges of minor responsibility, called technically 
“ inferior ” posts, and should be drawing pay 
at rates above that of the lowest grade, but not 
exceeding Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Do you accept 
this as a suitable arrangement ? If not, what 
alteration would you suggest, and for what 
reasons?—On the whole I accept this. 

11893. (81) Junior officers are considered 

to be under training during the first two years of 
their service. Does this approximate to the actual 
conditions? If not, what alteration is necessary 
in the percentage of 16’5 allowed for training ?— 
Many officers are now placed in charge of sub¬ 
divisions after 1| year’s service, or even less. 
Personally, i was placed in charge of a sub¬ 
division after seven months’ service. I held it 
for several months. I was placed in permanent 
charge of another subdivision when I had a total 
service of 15 months. I held it till I began to 
act as Collector, my total service being then about 
years. 

11894. (85) Do you consider that the 
present system of a quinquennial examination of 
the conditions of service is adequate to regulate 
the rate of recruitment and flow of promotion ? 

If not, what alterations do you recommend?—It 
is probably an adequate system, but the members 
of the Service should be informed when the 
examination is about to take place. A formal 
notification should be published in the local 
gazette and representations should be invited. 

11895. (87) Are you satisfied that, under 

the existing system of luomotion, the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions 
to make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
of selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers P— 

I am in favour, as far as possible, of promotion 


by seniority, I would not pass over an officer 
unless he is really bad. The idea of “ oompul- 
sory retirement ” has always struck me as dan¬ 
gerous. I have oases in my mind, but prefer to 
mention no names, in which the general feeling 
of the Service is that senior men have been 
unnecessarily superseded by juniors. 

_ 11896. (88) To what extent are the func¬ 

tions of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
Branches of the Indian Civil Service differen- 
tinted ? Is any change desirable and, if so, in 
what directions?—The case can be fully stated by 
the Secretariat. At present the officers of the 
Judicial Branch of the Indian Civil Service per¬ 
form purely judicial functions, while the officers 
of the Executive Branch sometimes perform both 
executive functions and judicial functions. On 
the more or less academic question as to whether 
this is right or wrong I have no remarks to ofifer. 
It IS not a burning question in the mufassal. 
Not one man in a thousand knows that there is 
such a question. 

11897. (89) Have you any other sugges¬ 
tions to make under this head which are not 
covered by your answers to the above questions and 
to the questions under the heads relating to salary 
Rave and pension ?—There is a great deal to 
be said for the old system under which promotion 

was from Collector to Judge and from Judge to 

Commissioner. “ 

11898. (93) If any dissatisfaction is felt, 

does It relate to the pay or grading of the higher 
or lower posts, or to both ?—I think the people 
about_ the middle of the cadre* express most 
dissatisfaction with their pay. 

consider it desirable 
that there should be uniformity of payment for 
similar kinds of work in all the provinces, and 
does any dissatisfaction on this score exist in 
your province and, if so, what?—I consider it 
desirable that there should be such uniformity as 
far as possible, but I do not remember to have 
heard much dissatisfaction on this score either in 
Bengal or in Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

11909. (96) Do you consider that theex- 
allowance introduced in 
189o, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished and, if so under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?-For simplicity of accounts, it 
should be retained but should be merged in the 
pay. Future entrants should obtain the benefit 
11901. ^96) If abolition is recommended 
with compensation in the form of increased sala¬ 
ries, what IS your opinion regarding the grant of 
a similar increase of salary to those members of 
the Service who now draw no exchange oompen- 
sation allowance ?-I would grant the increase 
to all members of the Indian Civil Service 

• u opinion regard¬ 

ing the substitution for the existing graded system 
of promotion of a time-scale of salary ? If you 
are in favour of a time-scale, should it be restrict- 
ed to the lower grades of the Service or not P— 

1 reserve jny opinion. There is a demand for a 
time-scale m the Punjab, but I have seldom heard 
the question^ discussed in this province, so far as 
tile laaian Civil Service is concerned. 


* Indian, Civil Service cadre. 
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11903. (101) What is your experience of difficulty be met ?—Officers serving iu unpopular 

the practical working of time-scales of pay in other districts sometimes take leave ia the hope that 
Indian Services?—I know that certain Depart- on the expiry of leave they will be transferred 
ments {e.g., the Survey Department) have now a to better districts. I should like to see a system 
time-scale. My general impression is that the under which Collectors and Judges are posted to 
officers concerned prefer this system to the pre- particular districts for at least five years. An 
existing system ; but beyond this I can offer no officer who takes leave during this period should 
remarks. I have not studied the question either return automatically to the district concerned 
in my own Service or in other Services. 11911. (115) Do any of the present leave 

11904. (104) Turning now to the ease of rules press hardly in any way on officers of the 

the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Brovin- Indian Civil Service themselves and, if so in 
oial Civil Services holding listed posts, do you what respects? What is, in your opinion * the 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw appropriate remedy ?—The restrictions regarding 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the intervals between leive are vexaticms and 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members should all be abolished. P'rovided that the officer 

of the Indian Civil Service? If not, what rate has earned the leave applied for, it should be onen 
do you suggest for the various grades of the to the Local Government to grant it, irrespective of 

Service ?—I would give them the same salary as the interval since the previous leave of any kind 
members of the Indian Civil Service, livery 11912. (116) Do the present leave rules 
labourer is worthy of his hire. applicable to Statutory Civilians, or to officers of 

119(10. (197) Is all the leave on full pay the Provincial Civil Services employed in listed 

due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the posts, cause any inconvenience to the Adminis 
Indian Civil Service and, if not, what are the tration, or press hardly on the officers themselves' 
reasons? Is the amount which can be earned in and in whot respects? In particular do ' 
your opinion suitable ? If not, what alternative consider that separate sets of rules' for such 
arrangement do you suggest ?— ' s privilege leave officers and for officers of the Indian Civil Service 
can now be combined with furlough, it is taken are desirable ?—I have not discussed the question 
sooner or later. But the rule, by which an officer with any of the officers concerned ; but I should 
ceases to earn privilege leave after he has accu- be inclined to place them on the same footing as 
mulated a maximum of three months, works members of the Indian Civil Service. The con 
hardly and should be abolished. cession should take effect after confirmation in 

11906. (108) Is all the furlough due to the Statutory or listed Service, 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian 11913. (118) Is the present system of 

Civil Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as equal annuities to all members of the Indian 
much furlough as is permissible by the present Civil Service generally accepted as satisfactory 
rules? If not, what change do you suggestP— by the Government and by the members of the 
Asa general rule officers do not take all the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes, but I think every 
furlough which is due to them. I would not, one would like to see the annuities of Lieutenant 
however, reduce the amount now permissible. Governors raised by 50 per cent, compared with 
1 1907. (109) Do you consider that the those of other members of the Service. ^ 

rates of furlough allowances are suitable? If not, 11914, (ll9) ould a non-oontributorv svs- 

what changes do you recommend ?—The rates are tern of superannuation pensions, varying in 
inadequate. I recommend that instead of “half amount with the amount of salary drawn at the 
his average salary ” an officer should draw time of retirement, be preferable in the interests 
“ two-thirds of his average salary.” The either of the Government or of the members of 

increased cost should be distributed equally the Indian Civil Service ?—I think not. 
between the State and the members of the 119l5. (120) Assuming the maintenance 

Service. I also recommend the abolition of the of the annuity system, do you suggest anv 
maximum of £1,000 per annum. modifications in its detailed working and if so 

11908. (110) Do you recommend any what, and for what reasons ?—Owing to the 
change in the concession granted in 1893, under increased cost of living at home, I consider that 
which leave allowances expressed in rupees, other the annuity of £1,000 is quite inadequate parti 
than privilege leave allowances, issued at the cularly for married men. I am strongly of 
Home Treasury, or in a Colony with a gold opinion that it should be raised to £l 500 

standard of currency, are issued in sterling at the annum, the increased cost being distributed 

privilege rate of exchange of Is. Qd. the rupee ? If equally between Government and the members of 
so, what change ?—I do not propose any change, the Service. I have refrained from recom- 
11909. (Ill) _Do you consider that the mending an increase in the working pay of the 
maximum and minimum limits of leave allow- Service, because I consider that furlough’nav and 
ances at present fixed are suitable? Do you pension are far more important. If an officer does 
recommend any change in the alternative rates his duty in India, it is practically impossible for 
fixed in sterling and in rupees and, if so, what him to save money. When he goes home he must 
change ?—I would abolish the maximum, but therefore rely on his furlough pay or his pension 
retain the minimum of £500 per annum. When as the cjse may be. The actual value of these 
the furlough is paid in India (,this seldom allowances is probably about one-half of what it 
happens), the maximum should also be abolished was when the scales were fixed, 
and the minimum should be the equivalent of 11916. (121) In particular, what is your 

£500 per annum, i.e., Es. 625 per mensem. opinion of tiie arrangement by vyhich members of 

Hit 10. (114) In particular, are they a the Indian Civil Service, who are appointed 

contributory cause of excessive transfers of officers Judges of High Courts, obtain special pensions of 
of the Indian Civil Service and, if so, how can this £1,200 a year after 11^ years’ actual service as 
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Judges ? Do you recommend any change in the 
present conditions ?—If the pension in the Service 
generally be raised to £1,500, there is no necessity 
for special rules in the case of High Court 
Judges. Moreover, 1 am not sure that it is to 
the advantage of the Administration that officers 
should be tempted to “ hang on ” in the hope of 
an increased pension. 

11917. (122) Do you consider that a 

similar system should be applied to the eases of 
high Executive officers and, if so, to which ? 
Please state the amount of pension and the con¬ 
ditions which you recommend as suitable ? —See 
my answer to question (118) I would confine 
the special pensions to Lieutenant-Governors. 

11918. (123) Assuming the substitution of 

a non-contributory system of superannuation 
pensions varying in amount with the amount of 
salary drawn at the time of retirement, please 
describe the system that you recommend ?—I 
have not recommended such a system and 1 am 
not prepared to suggest details, 

11919. (124) Do you recommend the intro¬ 

duction of a system of reduced pensions for 
such officers as may be found to be inefficient, but 
whom it would bo difficult to retire without some 
provision for their subsistence ? If so, what do 
you suggest f—I regard the system of “ compul¬ 
sory retirement for inefficiency” as dangerous; 
but if such a system is introduced, the pension 
should be on a scale not lower than that laid 
down for the time being, in respect of officers 
who retire early upon medical certificates, 

11920. (125) Do you consider the existing 

pension rules suitable in the interests both of the 
Government and of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service P In particular, what is your 
opinion of the present rules regulating voluntary 
and compulsory retirement?—I approve of com¬ 
pulsory retirement, as at present, after 35 years’ 
service. As regards voluntary retirement, I 
think that an officer should be allowed, as at 
present, to retire on full pension after 25 years’ 
service. I do not, however, think that the 
“ acceptance ” of his resignation should be a 
necessary condition. It should be a matter of 
right. On the other hand, I think that all 
officers should be allowed to retire at any period 
between 10 and 25 years’ service on a reduced 
pension. No medical certificate should be 
necessary, but an officer retiring without a medical 
certificate should draw a lower pension than one 
retiring with a medical certificate. The pension 
in one case should be about two-thirds of the 
pension in the other case. When an officer 
wants to retire prematurely wuhout a medical 
certificate, it should be open to Government to 
accept or to reject his resignation. As a matter 
of policy, such resignations should, I think, 
generally be accepted. It is not to the interest 
of India that officers should be retained whose 
hearts are not in their work. 

11921. (127) Do you approve of the present 

system regulating the pensions of ^atutory 
Civilians ? If not, what do you suggest ^—la my 
answers to earlier questions I have recommended 
that officers in the Statutory Service should 
enjoy the same pay and leave rules as members 
of the Indian Civil Service. I recognise, how¬ 
ever, that the matter of pension is on another 
footing. I am not prepared to criticise the present 


special rules (article 566 of the Civil Service 
Regulations), which determine the pensions of 
these officers. 

11922. (128) Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers 
of the Provincial Civil Services holding listed 
posts? If not, what do you suggest?—My 
remarks in the last answer apply, muiatis mutundh, 
to the case of the Provincial officers who hold 
“listed” posts. I take it that article 566 of 
the Civil Service Regulations does not apply to 
these officers. 

11923. (129) Do you accept as satisfac¬ 

tory the regulations of the Indian Family 
Pension Fund, or have you any suggestions to 
make either for their abolition or for their 
alteration ? Have you any proposals to make in 
regard to the present methods of working such 
regulations;?—If possible, the pension of the 
widow of an Indian Civilian should be raised 
from £300 to £500 per annum. It might perhaps 
be optional with an officer to declare at the time 
of marriage for the higher or lower scale of 
pension for his widow. His contributions to the 
fund would be regulated accordingly. Provision 
might be made for an officer raising the pension 
of his widow from the lower to the higher scale. 

11924. (130) In particular, do you approve 
of the exclusion from their benefits of “Natives 
of India,” who are members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? _ If not, under what conditions would 
you admit them, having regard to the main 
diflerences between their social conditions and 
those of the European members on which the 
present system is based P—I see no valid reason 
for the exclusion of “Natives of India.” Such 
officers are rarely, if ever, polygamous; but 
special rules could easily be framed to meet 
such cases. 

11925. (131) Do you recommend that such 

admission should be optional or compulsory ?— 
Optional. 

Written amicers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

11926. (1) Please refer to Government of 

India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix 
A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you 
any recommendations to make for their altera¬ 
tion ?—The conditions are generally suitable. 
They leave a wide discretion with the Local 
Government. 

11927. (6) What is your experience of 

the officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recommend ? 
For direct recruitment do you recommend {a) 
open oompetition, (b) nomination, (c) combined 
nomination and examination, or (d) some other 
method ? Please describe fully the system that 
you recommend ?—Apart from promotions, the 
present system is one of pure nomination {vide 
Bengal* Rules of 20th August 1912). There is 
a widespread opinion which, on the whole, I am 
inclined to endorse, that the officers now selected 

* Vide p. 322. ' 
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by nomination are intellectually of a lower 
oalibre than those formerly selected by open com¬ 
petition. In view of the political state of the 
country I do not, however, advocate a reversion 
to pure competition for any of the vacancies. 
In the first place, the most important reform 
which I advocate is the amalgamation of the 
Subordinate Executive Service with the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service. Taken as a body, there is 
very little difference between the two Services in 
the matter of the qualification of the recruits, 
lu fact, those entering the Subordinate Executive 
Service are often superior to those entering the 
Provincial Civil Service. It is most galling to 
a man to see another man, whom he has sur¬ 
passed at the university, placed at once in a 
position to which he himself can only attain after 
many years of drudgery. The two Services 
should be amalgamated, the lowest grade being 
placed at Rs. 200 per mensem. The total annual 
vacancies would then be 22. I would fill up the 
vacancies as follow :— 

Open competition among candidates 
nominated by District Officers 9 

Promotions from other Services 
(Settlement Kanungos, etc. i ... 8 

Governor’s cadetships ... ... 5 

Total ... 22 

■ The qualifications tor the District Officers’ 
nominees should be those contained in the present 
rule 8. I would not restrict (at least in the 
first instance) the number of nominations to be 
made by each District OfiSoer. Further, I would 
reintroduce the E.B. & A. rule by which a Dis¬ 
trict Officer can nominate a candidate who has ac¬ 
cepted a temporary post under Government in 
preference to sitting idle while waiting for an 
appointment in the Provincial Uivil Service. 
This was a most salutary rule, introduced at my 
suggestion, and I do not know why it has 
dropped out from the Bengal rules. In the open 
competition; places should be reserved for differ¬ 
ent races and religions, probably also for different 
divisions. The cadetships would be analogous 
to those which I have advocated for the Indian 
Civil Service. The cadets would pass a stringent 
qualifying examination. 

11928. (7) To what extent are non-resi¬ 

dents of the province employed in your Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service Do you consider that only 
residents of the province should ordinarily be 
recruited ?—The first question is for the Secre¬ 
tariat. My answer to the second question is in 
the affirmative. 

11929. (8) Are all classes and communi¬ 
ties duly represented in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that this is desirable, 
and what arrangements do you recommend to 
secure this object ?—Muhammadans are not duly 
represented. As more than half the population 
of Bengal is Muhammadan, at least half of the 
Provincial Civil Service should be Muhammadans. 

At present about one-fifth is Muhammadan. I 
thick that three Muhammadans should be 
recruited for every two Hindus until the disparity 
is rectified. At present the paucity of Muham¬ 
madans is much more marked in the higher 
grades than in the lower grades. I do not. 


however, recommend that a preference should be 
given to Muhammadans in the matter of promo¬ 
tions teithin the Provincial Civil Service, nor in 
the matter of promotions from other Services to 
the Provincial Civil Service. Promotions should 
never be made on racial grounds and should 
never be based on the claims of fathers and 
relatives. As among Hindus, the claims of the 
lower castes were formerly very much neglected. 
This matter is now receiving the attention of 
Government. It should never be lost sight of. 

11980. (9) What is the system of train¬ 

ing and probation adopted for officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service? Do jou consider it 
satisfactory and, if not, what alterations do you 
recommend P—I would only repeat my remarks 
against question (60) (Indian Civil Servioel. 

11931. (10) Is the existing system of 

departmental examinations suitable and, if 
not, what changes do you recommend?—What 
I have written under question (61) (Indian Civil 
Service), applies, mutatie mutandis, to the officers 
of the Provincial Civil Service. They are now 
much in the position in which the young 
Civilians would be if they came out with no 
special training. Careful initial training by 
the Collector, a personal certificate from the 
Collector regarding the probationer’s knowledge 
of law and accounts, and a thorough course 
of survey and settlement training are, I think, 
sufiicient without a departmental examination. 

11932. (16) To what extent is any system 
of selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced? Is any change of practice required 
in this respect?—This matter was dealt with 
in rule 13 of the Eastern Bengal and Assam 
Rules of 10th June 1909. The rule was, I 
believe, generally enforced. There is no corre¬ 
sponding rule in the Bengal Rules of 20th August 
1912, but I presume that this does not indicate 
a change of policy. Personally I would give 
promotion, even to the higher grades, on the 
ground of seniority, subject to the rejection 
of the obviously unfit. 

11933. (17) Are you satisfied that, undef 

the existing system of promotion, the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration 
are duly reconciled, and have you any sugges¬ 
tions to make regarding it, particularly on the 
subjects of selection for higher appointments 
and of the compulsory retirement of inefficient 
officers?—I am in favour as far as possible of 
promotion by seniority. The idea of “compul¬ 
sory retirement ” has always struck me as 
dangerous. In every case of “selection” for a 
Mgher grade, I have no doubt that Government 
has duly considered the interests of individual 
officers and of the Administration; but the result 
has always been heart-burning and discontent, 
and I feel that more harm than good has 
resulted. In the case of special appointments, 
calling for special qualities, selection is of course 
essential. 

11934. (18) To what extent are the func¬ 
tions of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
Branches of your Provincial Oivil Service differ¬ 
entiated? Is any change desirable and, if so, 
in what direction?—My remarks under 
question (83) (ludiau Oivil Service) apply, mutatis 
mutandis, to this question. {P.S .—[ should 
perhaps refer here to the system under which 
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Munsifs are deputed to act for two seasons as 
Assistant Settlement Officers. The system is 
working excellently and is of great adva.ntage 
both to the munsifs themselvts and to the 
Settlement Department.) 

11935. (19) Are you satisfied with the 

existing arrangements by which certain posts, 
ordinarily filled by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, are listed as open to officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service of proved merit and abdity, and 
is the system followed in making appointments 
to the posts suitable ? If not, what alterations 
do you suggest ?—Vide my answers to questions 
(26) and (3S) (Indian Civil Service). 

11936. (20) Are you satisfied with the sys¬ 

tem by which most of the inferior listed posts 
are merged in the Provincial Civil Service? If 
not, what change would you suggest ? — Vide my 
answer to question (37) (Indian Uivil Service). 

11937. (22) Do you accept as suitable the 

principle recommended by the Public Service 
Goramhsioii of 18>^6-87 and since followed, that 
the Conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a consid¬ 
eration of the terms necessary to secure locally 
the desired qualifications in the officers appoint¬ 
ed ? If not, what pi inciple do you recommend ?— 
The principle laid down in 1886-87 rather savours 
of “rack-rent”. Apart from the question 
whether the bait is sufficiently alluring to a 
young man, it is right to consider whether in 
after years the ofiicer will in fact draw a salary 
on which he and his family can live in comfort 
and reasonable dignity. 

11938. (24) Are the existing rates of pay 
and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired quali- 
fioations in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend?—On the whole 
I think they are adequate both as an initial bait, 
and on the other considerations indicated iu my 
answer to question (22). The pay of the second 
grade might, however, be Es. 750 and the pay 
of the first grade Es 1,000 per mensem. 

* 11939. (26) Are you satisfied with the 
present system under which officiating promotions 
qre not made in the Provincial Civil Service?—If 
not, what alteration do you recommend?—The 
members of the Provincial Civil Service undoubt¬ 
edly considered it a grievance that they do not 
get officiating appointments in higher grades; 
e.g., when of&ers are deputed to settlement duty. 
I do not think, however, that they realise that 
the cadre was constructed on the assumption 
that officiating appointments should not be made. 
The settlement posts form part of the cadre. 
They might have been considered as outside 
posts, but in that ease they would have been 
excluded from the cadre and there would be no 
vacancies to fill up. The problem, so to speak, 
is as broad as it is long. I imagine that the 
case of leave-vacancies is on a similar footing: 
the papers on the subject have no doubt been 
submitted by the Secretariat. 

11940, (26) What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing the substitution of a time-soaie of salary for 
the existing graded system of promotion ? If 
you are in favour of a time-soale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the Service 
or not?—Pleass see my answer to question (99) 
(Indian Civil Service). Although the question 


has seldom been discussed in connection with 
the Indian Civil Service in this province, I 
underhand tliat the officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service have discussed it and are in favour 
of it. I thiuk there is more to be said for the 
proposal in the Provincial Civil Service than in 
the Indian Civil Service, but in both cases I reserve 
my opiuion. If a time-scale were introduced 
in the Provincial Civil Service, it should not, I 
think, be ootifined to the lower grades. 

11941. (28) What is your experience of 

the practical working of time-scales of pay in 
other Imliaii Services ?—Vide my answer to 
question (101) (Indian Civil Serviced 

11942 (-H0) Do you approve of the 

arrangement by which officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service holding listed posts draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 
pay drawn in tiie same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Service? If not, what rate 
do_ you suggest for the various appointments ?— 
Vida question (104) (Indian Civil Service). 

1J943. (32) Is all the leave on full pay 

due to them oidinarily taken by officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service and, if not, what are the 
reasons? is the amount which can be earned 
in your opinion suitable ? If not, what alter¬ 
native arrangement do you suggest?—Privilege 
leave is practically the only leave taken by 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service, except 
leave on medical certificate iu eases where the 
privilege leave is insufficient for their recovery. 
Officers of the Provincial Civil Service generally 
take their privilege leave sooner or later, but 
they ofien suffer by reasou of the three months’^ 
limit. 1 have recommended the total abolition 
of this limit in the case of the Indian Civil 
Service question (107). In the case of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service, the limit might be raised 
to six montliB. 

11944. (33) Is all the furlough due to 
them^ ordinarily taken by officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service P Is it necessary to allow for 
as much furlough as is permissible by the 
present rules? If not, what change do you 
suggest ?—These officers very seldom take 
furlough. Article 388 might, however, stand. 

11945. (38) In particular, are they a con¬ 

tributory cause of excessive transfers of officers 
and, if so, how can this difficulty be met ?—-My 
answer to question (114) (Indian Civil Service) 
applies here also; but 1 am not sure that 
the ^ remedy which I suggested in the case of 
Indian Civil Service officers would be suitable 
in the case of Provincial Civil Service officers. 

11946. (39) Do any of the present leave 

rules press hardly in any way on officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service and, if so, in what 
respects? What is, in your opinion, the appro¬ 
priate remedy ? In particular, do you regard the 
existing differences between the leave rules for 
the European and Indian Services as suitable ? 
•—See my answer to question (115) (Indian Civil 
Service). The restrictions regarding inter¬ 
vals between leave are vexatious here also. The 
differences between the leave rules for the 
European and Indian Services are generally 
suitable. European members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, even if they are Statutory “ Natives 
of India,” might, however, be allowed the benefit 
of the European leave rules and their furlough 
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pay might be two-thirds of their average working 25 years of service and compulsory retirement 
pay. The small extra cost should be borne by after 35 years of service. These rules should be 
the State. In the interest of iiealth and strictly enforced, as in the ease of the Indian 
efficiency, European members of the Provincial Civil Service. The present system of “ exten- 
Civil Service should bo encouraged to take sions ” creates uncertainty and confusion and is 
furlough in Europe, even though they are demoralizing to all concerned. My remarks at 
domiciled ” in India. question (125) (Indian Civil Service) apply also 

11947. (42) Do you approve of the grant to the Provincial Civil Service, 
of reduced pensions for such ofifioers as may be 11950. (45) To what extent do members 
found to be inefficient but whom it may be of the Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the 
difficult to retire viithout some provision for their benefit of their families to the Government 
subsistence ? If so, what do you suggest ?— General Provident Fund, or to other official or 
My answer to question (124) (Indian Civil officially-recognized funds? Are any further 
Service) applies mutatis mutaiidu. facilities required, and what arrangements of this 

11948. (43) Do you approve of the present kind do you consider to be necessary?—The 

system regulating the pensions of officers of Government General Provident Fund is, I under- 
the Provincial Civil Service holding listed stand, a popular and useful institution. This 
posts ? If not, what do you suggest ?— Vide my question can, however, be answered better by the 
remarks to questions (127) and (128) (Indian officers immediately concerned. The Accountant- 
Civil Service). General is no doubt supplying statistical 

11949. (44) Do you consider that the information, 
existing rules governing the voluntary and 11951. (47) Have you any other proposals 

compulsory retirement of members of the Proviii- to make in regard to the Provincial Civil 
eial Civil Service are satisfactory? It not, what Service not covered by your answers to the above 
•changes do you recommend?—In place of the questions? If so, please explain them?— 
rules contained in articles 459 and 464 of the I would only reiterate my suggestion l(vide 
•Civil Service Regulations, I consider that the question (6)] that the Subordinate Executive 
rules applicable to Indian Civilians should be Service should, at least in this province, be amal- 
■flubstituted generally, i.e., full pension after gamated with the I'rovincial Civil Service. 

Mr. N D. Beaxsoh-Bbll called and examined. 

11952 (Chairman.) Tou are Commissioner of 11960. And you are also opposed to any 

the Dacca Division, are you not?—Yes. form of separate examinations P—Yes. 

11953. You suggest, in answer to question (.?), 11961. But you would continue the pres- 

that a proportion of the vacancies in the Indian eat system of promoting officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service might be reserved for cadets Civil Service to listed posts ?—Yes. 
nominated by the Secretary of State, the cadets 11962. Would you suggest that any more 
being the sons of officers who had served Govern- appointments be listed P^—No, I think the allow- 
ment?—Yes, a certain proportion of the vacancies ance is fairly ample at present. 

■each year should be reserved for cadets, as is 11963. Do you consider that the permis- 
•done in the case of the Indian Army. sible standard of recruitment for Indians should 

11954. Such cadets would have to pass be raised above one-sixth P—Not yet. 

a qualifying examination of a more lenient 11964. You regard that as sufficient at 

■character than that of the open competition ?— present ?—Yes, I think things are very well as 
It would be on the same papers, but the .success- they are. 

ful cadets would have to secure a minimum 11965. You recommend a low age-limit for 

number of marks. ^ entry into the Indian Civil ServiceP-—Yes, 

11955. What particular object have you the age which was in force at the time I 
in view in making this suggestion P—I think it got in, 17 to 19, I think was a good 
is a system that works well in the case of the system. 

Indian Army, and I think it would be a good 11966. You say that on the whole you 

system if we were to have more Natives of India think Indian parents would prefer that ?_ 1 

in the Indian Civil Service. You would get a think so. 

very good class by means of this system. 11967. Was it not rather to meet the views 

11!j 66. Do you think it is a proposal of Indian parents that the age was raised ?—I 

likely to meet with the acceptance of Parlia- was not aware of that; there were various reasons 

ment under modern conditions ?—I quite under- given. 

stand people saying that it is somewhat 11968. What is your reason for saying 

retrograde, but personally it appeals to me. that it will meet the views of Indian parents ?— 

11957. It is more a theoretical proposal It is a good deal on the ground of expense. If 
than a practical one ?—I should say it was a they had to give a university education to 

practical proposal. their sons here and then send them to England, 

11968, For the remaining vacancies in the it would be more expensive than if they sent 
Indian Civil Service you recommend a contin- them straight from school, 
uanoe of the present system, mainly because 11969. You think there would be no re- 
of the practical difficulties in the way of any luctance on the part of Indian parents to 

selective system ?—Yes. send their sons to England at that age ?—There 

11959. You are opposed to the institution might in some cases; I admit it is an open question, 

of simultaneous examinations ?—Yes. I do not say that the opinion would be universal 
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on this point; but on the whole I should think 
17 to 19 would he more popular. 

11970, You think it important to consider 
the wishes of Indian parents?—Yes. 

11971. And you would also regard the 
convenience of the Indians who competed ?— 
Certainly. But after all the Indian Civil Service 
should be considered as esseutially a British 
service and the opinions of Indian parents, while 
being taken into consideration, should not be 
taken into consideration too much. 

11972. Do you think that, from the ad¬ 
ministrative point of view, the country would be 
better served if the age-limits were reduced ?— 
That is my opinion. 

11973. Is that founded on your observa¬ 
tion of what is taking place now P—Yes, from my 
knowledge of my brother officers. 

11974. You think they did better when they 
came out earlier ? -I think so. 

11976. How many years ago was it when 
the age-limits were between 17 and 19 ?—;891. 

11976. And you think that the men who 
came out then were better than those who come 
out now ?—Yes, I said in my written answer, 
that “ Good, bad and indifferent officers have 
come out under both systems. The general 
education of the later batches is superior to that 
of the earlier batches ; but the special education 
of the earlier batches, particularly of those who 
went through a three years^ probation was much 
better. The earlier batches were more disposed 
to look at things from an Indian standpoint.” 
They did not come out so petrified, if I might 
say so. 

11977. With your low age-limit you would 
have a three years’ probationary period?—Yes. 

11978. What do you think would be the 
best way of filling up the time of probation ? 
—•I would have a course very similar to that 
which I had in my time. We did Indian 
languages and law, Indian History, Jurispru¬ 
dence, Political Economy, and various subjects 
of that sort, and in the third year we studied 
and took our degree, those of us who received 
permission to do so. Personally I took my 
degree in Indian languages while many of my 
contemporaries took it in law. 

11979. You did not find that the three 
years’ course was too long ?—No, we had not 
already gone through a university course. 

11980. You consider that a three years’ 
course is better than two ?—I think so. 

11981. As you may know, we have had 
evidence pointing towards two years?—1 think 
three is better still. I would not give a three 
years’ course if a man had already done a uni¬ 
versity course. The people I am speaking about 
are the people who have not done a university 
course. It is most desirable that they should be 
three years at the university. 

11982. You say you are against the com¬ 
pulsory retirement of inefficient officers ? —I 
admit that my opinion is perhaps not the 
general opinion. 

11983. What is your reason for coming to 
that conclusion?—It would create a sense of 
insecurity in the Service and make it more 
unpopular if it were known that a man could be 
turned out at the bidding of a man who happened 
to be in power at the time. 


11984. Do you not think that some system 
could be introduced which would avoid such 
dangers?—A system could be brought into 
practice which would mitigate them ; for instance 
a man might have a right of appeal to a board ’ 

11985. Would you not suggest that an 
officer, who has been proved to be inefficient 
should, under fair conditions, be replaced hy 
some one who would carry on the work of 
Government efficiently?-At present he can be 
turned out for grave misconduct. A commission 
IS sent down to enquire. I remember several 
eases of this kind. But for general inefficienov 
1 should generally be inclined to suffer him ” 

. benefit to the 

individual ?—Yes. 

t. recommend that furlough rates- 

should be two-thirds of the average salary ?—Yes 

11988 Then you go on to say that the 
increased cost^ should be equally distributed 
between the 8tate and the members of the 
Service. How would that be done ?—In order to 
get this boon. I should be quite willing that our 
monthly contributions should be increased. 

11989. Do you think that would be popu¬ 
lar in the Service ?—-No, but if they got 
their money’s worth it would not be reallw 
unpopular. We should, of course, prefer to get 
It for nothing if we could, but I would rather 
pay for it than not get it at all. 

11990. It is rather a personal opinion of 
yfM own?--Ye8, this is my personal evidence. 

11991. You are not giving an opinion 
based upon any wide knowledge of the opinion 
of the Service generally?—No. 

11992. You suggest that officers should be 
allowed to retire at their own request on pro¬ 
portionate pensions after ten years’ service ?— 
Yes. 

11993. That is an innovation, too, is it 
not r —That is an innovation. 

11994-. It would involve a very consider¬ 
able increase in the non-effective charges, would 
it not? Yes, but I think if a man is unwilling 
it IS not much use keeping him on; he is not 
worth keeping. 

11995. But might not a suggestion of 
that character, if put into practice, tend 
to induce officers to leave who otherwise 
would not have thought of retiring ?—I do not 
think it would be very largely availed of. 

11996. In answer to question (114) you say 
‘‘ Officers serving in unpopular districts some¬ 
times take leave in the hope that on the 
expiry of leave they will be transferred to better 
districts, I should like to see a system under 
which Oolleotors and Judges are posted to particu¬ 
lar districts for at least five years.” Would not 
that necessitate a considerable change in the ad¬ 
ministrative arrangements of the Service ?—It 
would be difficult, I admit, to carry out, but I 
should like to see appointments made for five- 
ye^rs. 

11997. To carry it out would involve a 
complete rearrangement of ideas ?—It would be- 
very difficult. I have acted as Chief Secretary 
and know the difficulty of these things. 

11998. You suggest that if it came to alter¬ 
natives you would prefer to see furlough pay 
and pension increased rather than working pay ^ 
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11999. You think, on the whole, that would 
be more to the officer’s advantage P—Yes; that is 
where the shoe pinches, when we go home. We 
manage to rub along somehow out here, but 
when we go home we find it very hard to make 
both ends meet. 

12000. You think the chief advantage to 
an officer is to be able to look forward to a 
substantial pension P—That is to my mind the 
most attractive thing. 

12001. What would be the opinion of the 
Service as to this?—I should think it would 
be divided. Some people would take the imme¬ 
diate pay and some would prefer increased 
pension and f urlough. 

12002. I see you make another large pro¬ 
posal, in answer to question (6), for the amalga¬ 
mation of the Provincial Service and the Sub¬ 
ordinate Service ?—Tes. 

12003. Does that mean, apart from the 
cadets you speak of, that the whole Service would 
be open to one system of recruitment t —Yes. 

12004. The whole combined Services?—I 
have explained in my written answer to question 
(6) exactly how it would work out in practice; 
there would be 22 vacancies every year. 

12005. Are not the duties of officers at 
the head of the Provincial Civil Service and at 
the bottom of the Subordinate Service respectively 
very different ?—Not very much, apart from those 
who are holding special appointments. They^all 
do Itevenue and Criminal work. 

12006. What have you particularly in 
your mind in suggesting the amalgamation of 
these two Services f —The present discontent 
among the Subordinate Service. The men there 
are just as good as those in the Provincial Service, 
and they have to work on very low pay with 
great drudgery for six or seven years before 
they come into the Provincial Service, and it 
creates a feeling of discontent from the very 
first). I have discussed this with many officers 
of both Services and I have never heard anyone 
against the amalgamation ; they are unanimously 
in favour of it, 

12007. You would raise the pay of the 
Subordinate to that of the Provincial Service P 
Yes. 

12008. Have you worked out the cost of 
that ? —No. 

12009. It would be rather costly, would it 
not?—Not very; the members of the subor¬ 
dinate service start at Rs. 100 and in my scheme 
they would now start at Rs. 200 

12010. [Lord Ronaldshay.) In answer to 
question (2), you say that in the matter of cadet¬ 
ships for the Indian Army there is now an 
automatic system which practically excludes the 
element of jobbery ?—Yes. 

12011. Could you describe it very briefly? 
—They give so many marks to the boy’s father 
for every year of the father’s service; so many 
marks tor every campaign he has been in and 
for every decoration he has received ; and they 
add the marks up and give the cadetships to the 
boys whose fathers come out top. 

12012. And you would advocate that for 
filling some of the vacancies of the Indian Civil 
Service ?—Something of the same system. 

12013. In answer to question (6), you say 
that a system of selection of head masters of 


schools would produce on the whole better men 
than those produced under the present system? 
—I think so. 

^ 12014. If wo have to recommend any altera¬ 
tion of the present system we have to have 
some very definite reasons for doing so; could 
you tell me why you think an alteration of the 
present system would be desirable ? Is it that 
the men whom you are getting under the present 
system are not as well qualified as they might be 
for their duties? -Some of them are not, but I 
think you can always trust the head master of a 
public school to send you out only first-class 
men. You would not have any bad eggs, and 
we do have a certain number of bad eggs at 
present. 

12015. Under the present system, you get 
a certain number of these undesirable men ?— 
Yes. 

12016. If it were found practicable to sug- 
gest an alteration of the present system, you 
really think it would be desirable ?—You would 
get a very good class of men, but as 1 have said 
here I cannot see any possibility of doing it. 

12017. I know you do not think it is 
practicable, but supposing it were considered by 
other people to be practicable, do you think it 
really desirable?—Yes, if it were considered 
practicable, but I do not see how it can be done 
having regard to all the schools in the Colonies 
and in Great Britain and in India. 

12018. If we make a recommendation that 
will be for us to consider?—I quite understand 
that. 

12019. You say you think the officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts 
ought to receive the same pay as members of the 
Indian Civil Service doing similar work?—I 
think so. 

12020. Do you think that should apply to 
the inferior listed posts as well as the superior 
listed posts ?—I think so. If a man is fit to take 
the post, he is fit to take the pay. 

12021. But in the case of the inferior listed 
posts, you get a man filling a post which is 
called listed and receiving higher pay than a 
man who is filling another post which is not 
called listed, but which, as a matter of fact, for 
all practical purposes is identical P—You mean 
among the Deputy Magistrates in the Rs. 600 
grade, and so on ? 

12022. Yes, and among the Deputy Col¬ 
lectors. Would not that create a great in¬ 
equality in the ranks of the Provincial Service ? 
—That is another question; at present the 
Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, 
who hold listed posts, do not know that they are 
holding them. 

12023. I quite agree with you that they 
do not know they are holding the listed posts, 
and the reason that they do not know I suppose 
is that their duties are absolutely identical with 
the duties performed by other members of the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. No one knows 
who is holding it. 

12024. There is no distinction between them ? 
—No. 

12025. If you are going to pick out a 
certain number of these posts and say that they 
should be paid at the higher rate, and if the 
duties are precisely the same and discharged by 
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means of the same Service, would you not create 
a great deal of diiBoulty within the ranks of the 
Service itself ?—A man who is holding a post of 
Joint-Magistrate would be called a Joint-Magis¬ 
trate and receive tho pay of a Joint-Afagistrate. 
I think there would be a certain jealousy 
amongst those who did not get these posts (that 
is the argument against it) but, as I said 
before, unless they are taken from an early stage, 
they are not really on their mettle. 

12026. You make a suggestion in which 
I am personally interested; namely, that Indians 
should be sent to English public schools. Have 
you had any personal knowledge of Indians who 
have been to English public schools ?—Y es. 

12027. On the whole, do you think they 
imbibe what is known as the English spirit very 
much more thoroughly than the Indian who merely 
goes to England for a university career?— 
Certainly. 

12026. You think it would be therefore a 
very good thing, if it were practicable, that all 
Indians who aspire to enter the Civil Service 
througli the English door, should not only pass 
a certain part of their educational time at an 
English university but should also pass it at an 
English public school ?—If such a scheme were 
considered practicable, I should welcome it. 

12029. Would you be in favour of some 
system of scholarships ?—That is what I propose 
in regard to cadetships, that the cadets should be 
taken about the age of 14 and receive a scholar¬ 
ship. If it could be made universal, not only for 
those who come in as cadets, but for those who 
come in by the open door, I should be very 
glad to see it. 

12030. You say you do not recommend 
that any instruction in accounts should be includ¬ 
ed in the probationer’s curriculum ?—I do not 
think it is necessary. 

12031. We have had evidence put before 
us which suggests to ray mind that it would be 
really very desirable that some instruction in 
accounts should be included in the curriculum 
given during the probationary period. For 
instance, one of our witnesses to-day said that, to 
the syllabus of 1891, he would acid an examina¬ 
tion in accounts, that there are few instances in 
which a Civilian is not a custodian of public 
money. You agree to the last part, do you 
not?—Certainly he has always got to handle 
money. 

12032. And it would be a great advant¬ 
age to him to have some training in account- 
keeping ?—I think it would be suthoient if he 
did that when he came out. He would under¬ 
stand the books better wheu he saw them in 
actual working rather than by listening to 
somebody giving theoretical lectures at Oxford 
with blank account-books. 

12033. You think he would get sufficient 
knowledge when he comes out here ?—Yes. 

12034. (Sir Theodore Morieon.) You have 
served on a commission with military officers ? 
—Yes, in Assam. 

12035. Did you find they were looked 
down upon by their brother officers because they 
entered by a back door?—No. 

12G36. Civilians did not despise them for 
not having passed as high examinations as them¬ 
selves?—Not at all. 


12037. In answer to question (107), I see you 
suggest that the maximum of three months’ 
leave should be abolished?—Yes. 

12033. Would you have any limit up to 
which ^ you would accumulate privilege leave ? 

I think it is hardly necessary. In practice a 
man would not run it up to more than six months. 
I would have a limit in the Provincial Civil 
Service possibly, where they do not take leave 
so much, but in the Indian Civil Service a man 
would seldom run beyond six months at the 
outside, and if he has earned the leave I do not 
see why he should not get it. 

12039. Do you not think that years 
without a holiday is rather long ?—I do. 

12040. May not some officers bo driven 
by motives of economy and family reasons to 
strain their health ?—The temptation might be 
great, I admit there is that; but I also proposed 
that the men should get increased furlough pay. 

12041. You would object to the suggestion 
made to us in Madras that a man should be 
compelled to take his one month’s privilege leave 
every year? I would not make it compulsory. 

12042. (d/r. Gokhnle.) I want to understand 
your scheme about cadets. VVould you take 
cadets from England as well as from India?— 
Yes. 

12043. How many English youths would 
you take and how many Indian ?—The Secre¬ 
tary of State would make a rule from time to 
time, as he does in the ease of the Army cadets. 
To begin with, I thought we might have one- 
third Indian and two-thirds British. 

12044. {Mr Sly.) You have given us some 
very strong views in favour of class representa¬ 
tion in the Provincial Service, and 1 should 
like to know why you consider that of so much 
importance?—I consider it almost a public 
scandal that the posts of Deputy Magistrate and 
of Munsif should be confined to two or three 
castes. It creates grave discontent among the 
other castes who are excluded. 

12045. Discontent because they have not 
got particular posts or discontent because they 
are judicially affected in other ways, or what ? 

hirst, because they have not got' their share 
of the loaves and fishes, and, secondly, because 
they think their cases are not sympathetically 
dealt with by officers of other castes. 

12046. Have you had any experience that 
would lead you to believe that is the case ?—Yes, 
that is my view. 

12047. What is that impression based upon ? 
—It is based upon conversations with raiyats. 

12048. You were employed, I believe, as a 
Special Magistrate in the Mymensingh riot cases ? 
—was, 

12049. Can you tell us what was at the 
bottom of those riots, and what was the general 
result of your enquiry into them?—The general 
result of my enquiry was that the Hindu money¬ 
lenders had oppressed the Muhammadan raiyate 
beyond endurance. I'he final touch was when 
Hindu money-lenders forced the Muhammadan 
raiyats, when they had a loan of Es. 10, to pay 
^wn so many annas for the support of the 
Hindu idol. 

12050. The^ class feeling between Muham¬ 
madans and Hindus in Mymensingh was very 
bitter, was it not?—Extremely bitter. 
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12051. Did that in any way prejudicially 
affect the class and caste of the Government 
ofSoer employed in that district ?—The officers 
who were deputed along with me to try these 
oases were Muhammadans. This was especially 
done by Government in order that the accused 
should see they were not getting an officer to 
try tiiem who would be prejudiced against them. 
The Muhammadans convicted their fellow 
Muhammadans. 

12052. Was there a strong prejudice amongst 
the people in regard to the class or caste 
oi the officer who tried these eases ?—I think 
the accused in these cases saw that they would 
get fair play when they had a Muhammadan 
trying them, if a Hindu had been trying 
them, I am sure the first thing they would have 
done would have been to move the High 'Court 
for a transfer of the case to a European officer. 

12053. Most of these transgressors were 
Muhammadans on this occasion, were they not ? 
—Yes. 

12054. And the Government considered it 
essential that sb far as possible all those oases 
should be tried by Muhammadan officers?—Or 
European officers. 

12055. Because of the great prejudice that 
would have been caused if they had been tried 
by Hindu officers?—Yes. 

1205P. You have a great many annual con¬ 
fidential reports of officers through your hands 
every year I believe?—Yes. 

12057. Oontidential reports of their work? 
—Yes. 

12058. Can you tell me whether it is or 
is not a rule of Government that any remarks 
prejudical to an officer’s interest contained in 
those confidential reports shall be communicated 
to him?—1 am not sure in regard to Bengal as 
now constituted. In Eastern Bengal where I 
was until recently it was not the rule. There 
was a discussion and it was decided that the 
remarks should not be communicated. 

12069. {Mr. Macdonald.) Am I to under¬ 
stand the idea of racial impartiality is that when 
Muhammadans are accused Muhammadans judge 
them?—No, not necessarily; but I think it is 
better in oases of a religious nature that the try¬ 
ing officer should be of the same caste or class 
as the accused rather than of the caste complain¬ 
ing. It would be best of all that the accused 
should be tried by a European, and all the 
big cases in the Mymensingh riots were tried 
by Europeans; but 1 thii« it is better the 
bias should be with the accused than against 
him. 

12060. Supposing they had been Bengalis 
who were accused r—These were .Bengalis. 

12061. I mean Hindus. Have you had ex¬ 
perience of Hindus being sent down under 
such circumstances to try the accused ?—I have 
not had personal experience of such a case. 

12062. With reference to the nominations, 
you say that you believe head masters of 
public schools would do it much better than 
university authorities ?—That is my impression; 
they know the boys more thoroughly than a dou 
can know a man in a college. 

12063. How would you define a public 
school?—I believe there is a list of public 
schools. There is the Public Schools Olub which 


I know has a recognised list of what it considers 
to be public schools. 

12061. Would you take the view that those 
who can go to a public school are confined 
to a much narrower class of society than those 
who can go to a university?—In Scotland, 
certainly. 

12065. It would be so in Scotland —Yes, 
12066. If you confine the nomination to 
boys attending public schools, you practically 
cut out Scotland altogether except one or two 
Episcopalian schools ?—The Edinburgh Academy 
is a public school. It is considered to he such 
in the Public Schools Club.' 

12067. Would you say in the same way 
that a Board School was a public school ?—It is 
so, I think, under the definition in the Act. But 
I do not remember to have recommended that 
nominations should be confined to public schools, 
12068. You say that head masters of public 
schools would be better authorities, and I 
thought perhaps you were going further than 
you intended to go ?—Certainly 1 do not wish to 
exclude tJie Scottish schools. 

12069, There are public schools in the other 
sense, such as the schools under the London 
County Council, where scholarships are given 
and children of the working classes can be 
sent up to the university. Would you include 
such London County Council schools?—! do not 
see how a list could be made. I was thinking 
of those very schools when I gave my answer. 

12070, You refer in your answers to the 
earlier batches being more disposed to look at 
things from an Indian stamlpoint. I suppose 
that you think if you went back to the three 
years’ probation we could give a training 
which would enable successful candidates to loot 
at things from an Indian standpoint more than 
they do now ?—Yes. 

12071. In your experience do you find that it 
is just as important that a man who comes 
out here should look at things from an Indian 
standpoint as that he should have passed a 
high literary examination at home ?—1 have no 
great belief in examinations. 

12072. Do you find any defect in this way 
that men, who are very admirable and very 
able and very clever; nevertheless out here, never 
seem to be able to fit themselves into Indian 
conditions and breathe naturally the Indian 
atmosphere ?—There are such oases. 

12073. Do you think^ it is very important 
that, when a man has confirmed shortcomings in 
that respect, he ought noc to be encouraged to 
remain in the Service ?—He may be put into 
posts where these things do no great harm, some 
Accounts post or something of that sort, 
where he would not have to exercise great tact 
or anything of that kind. 

12074. If those people get promoted and 
put into the higher offices, more particularly 
responsible Secretariat places, you would say 

that was a grave defect of the Government P_ 

He would not do very much harm by being 
in the Secretariat; the men there are mere 
clerks. 

12075. With all the openings that come 
to the Secretariat for the higher administrative 
posts?—I do not know that the higher adminis¬ 
trative posts necessarily go to the Secretariat. 
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12076. Is it not the practice, if not the 
rule, that the Secretariats attached to the various 
Governments are the steps to important 
administrative appointments ?—it depends on 
what you mean by important administrative 
appointments. The Government of India is 
generally composed of Secretariat men. 1 have 
been only six months in the Secretariat and I am 
now a Commissioner. 

12077. 1 do not want to labour that 
oint; the question is independent of that, 
f you find men defective in this particular 
method of handling the Indian, of getting into 
intimate touch with him, do you think that ought 
to be a bar to the man’s progress in the 
Service ?—It is in actual practice. 

12078. That sort of people have never 
been degraded, have they ?—I do not know. If 
a man is known to get on very badly with 
Indians, it is a bad mark against him, and 
counts against his promotion or selection for 
responsible posts. 

12079. With reference to the Provincial 
Civil Service, you say that the appointments by 
nomination have resulted in putting into the 
Service men who are intellectually of a lower 
calibre than those formerly selected by open 
competition ?—That is my general impression. 

12080. Do you also mean that they are 
not quite such good oflSeers?—Not necessarily, 
because I do not regard intellectual calibre as 
being a very essential quality. 

12081. I wanted to know if you have 
used this phrase deliberately really to show that 
they are intellectually inferior or that they are 
inferior as administrative officers?—I would not 
say they are inferior as administrative officers; 
I think they are intellectually somewhat 
inferior. 

12082. Were you as satisfied with the 
Provincial Civil Service when nominated as you 
were with the Provincial Civil Service selected 
by competition ?—As things now are, 1 would 
not go back to a purely open competition for 
political reasons. 

12083. But with the nomination that exists, 
you still say in answer to question (8) that the 
communities are not properly represented ?— 
It is getting gradually right by means of the 
nomination system, 

12084. The adjustment that is taking place 
is because of the nomination ?—Tes. 

12085. You do not take, the view that 
Muhammadans and others will have a great edu¬ 
cational incentive if they find it difficult to get 
into the Service except through the door of open 
competition ?—If you made it an open compe¬ 
tition, the Muhammadans would be almost 
entirely excluded. 

12086. But would it not be an incentive 
to them to qualify upon educational grounds?—It 
would be a thing a long way off. The move¬ 
ment in Muhammadan education is very strong 
at present. 

12087. Take the movement that is going 
on now for the improvement of Muhammadan 
education, Aligarh, and everything that has 
followed from it, including the projected Dacca 
University, if the Government had gone upon 
the principle of appointing a Muhammadan for 
a Hindu in every public post during the last 
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20 or 30 years, do you think from your ex¬ 
perience and knowledge that the incentive would 
have been as great as it is now for the Muham¬ 
madans to pursue higher education ?—If they 
found that Government put them in in spite of 
their low education the incentive would not 
naturally be so great. 

12088. If you go to Aligarh or Dacca, is 
it not a common thing to be told that the chief 
reason why this is being done is that the com¬ 
munity may be properly represented m all public 
offices ?— Yes. 

12089. {Mr. Madge.) In framing your 
answer to question (2), have you had these two 
facts in mind at all: first, that when Civilians 
break themselves adrift from English society and 
all its opportunities and advantages, they acquire 
some kind of claim to be considered as regards 
their children, a claim which ought to be recog¬ 
nized when it does not militate against the public 
interest ?—That is so. 

12090. And, secondly, that administrative 
tact and Government capacity sometimes may 
be inherited ?—Yes; those were two of my 
main reasons. 

12091. That is to say, that, although a great 
deal was said against llaileybury, there was 
something to be said in favour of it ?—Yes. 

12092. With regard to question (4), are not 
you afraid of starting some dangerous sentiment 
when you say, “ There is a good deal to be said 
for taking reprisals against Colonies which exclude 
British Indians ’ P 8o far as pure race prejudice 
or anything like that is concerned, I quite agree 
with you, but is not some of the feeling among the 
more thoughtful and better class in our Colonies, 
something of the instinct of self-preservation 
against lower standards of living or economic 
conditions that would destroy trade and change 
the whole character of a Colony that ought to be 
British if it is to be of any use to the Empire ? 
—I understand that is their sentiment, but the 
fact remains that the Indians are badly treated. 

12093, I quite sympathize with you so far 
as any efforts to improve their treatment goes, 
but there is a risk of raising a dapgerous kind of 
sentiment when you wish to encourage either by 
legislation or otherwise the taking of reprisals ?— 

I say there is something to be said for it, but I 
do not recommend it. I think we should take 
the Imperial standpoint whatever they do. 

12094. With regard to public schools, 
would not some kind of standardization of 
education or some kind of co-ordination of the 
syllabus or the results of examinations be 
necessary before you take the recommendation 
of heads of public schools all over the 
country ?—I do not see how it can be done, but 
if any system of that sort be established, the 
Secretary of State would presumably satisfy 
himself that the schools on the approved list 
were giving a thorough curriculum. 

12096. Some kind of standardization or 
co-ordination would be needed ?—Not necessarily 
standardization. There might be a totally 
different curriculum in the two schools, but a 
good one in each. 

12096, So long as they tested character 
as well as literary quality it would do ?—Yea. 

12097. You think it necessary that certain 
posts should be reserved by statute for 
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oflScers recruited to the Indian Civil Service. 
Would you have a minimum grade fixed or 
leave the choice with the responsible Government 
from time to time ?—I would have it practically 
as it is at present; I think it is the only safe 
guarantee. 

12098. But supposing a crisis arose when 
anything was specially needed you would have 
to change a statute which would involve a great 
loss of time, whereas if you trusted the respon¬ 
sible Government they could aot immediately ?— 
You mean that sudden orders, like those given 
at the Delhi Durbar, could be issued by the 
executive authority ? I would not trust to that. 
I would rather have a statute. 

12099. {Mr. Abdur Rahim.) Apart from 
any abstract theory, can you tell me from your 
experience whether it is a fact that the holding 
out of inducement cf a Government appoint¬ 
ment has tended to encourage education in 
Bengal P—The attractiveness of Government 
service makes boys read hard in the schools, 
certainly. Most boys in schools hope to go into 
Government service and they study hard in 
consequence. 

121U0. Do you know the history of edu¬ 
cation in Bengal, that it was started in order 
to find competent men to aot as clerks or in 
subordinate places?—That is what 1 understand 
to have been one of the chief reasons. 

12101. And that was why English educa¬ 
tion was encouraged in Bengal P—1 do not know 
that it was entirely so. My impression is that a 
good deal of early education was done by the 
missionaries for religions purposes. 

12102. For instance, do you remember 
that, in order to secure medical students, scholar¬ 
ships were awarded at first and inducements 
held out that they would get certain appoint¬ 
ments if successful in passing examinations ?— 
I have not looked up the papers recently on that 
subject. 

12103. With regard to the competitive 
examination which was introduced here for the 
Provincial Civil Service, did any Muhammadan get 
in?—Very few of them I think by open competi¬ 
tion. There were one or two who got in 
according to my recollection. 

12104. Out of how many P—I should 
doubt if more than one or two per cent, got 
in. 

12105. If open competition were in¬ 
troduced into the Provincial Civil Service, the 
result would be that the Muhammadans would 
be almost totally excluded ?—This would be so 
now, but not so much as it used to be. 

12106. I said almost?—Yes, almost. 

12107. The Muhammadan population is 
very large in Bengal, is it not ?—Yes. 

12108. You have considerable experience, 

I suppose, of Muhammadan ofifioers who have 
been selected by nomination ?—Yes. 

12109. What is your opinion as regards 
their work ?—It is as good as that of Hindus, 
quite as good. 

12110. You have not noticed any differ¬ 
ence in the work, that it is inferior to that of 
the Hindus?—No; on the whole I say it is 
rather better. 

12111. You would rather say their work 
is better?—I think so. At first they do not 


show up so well, but after a few years Muham¬ 
madans improve greatly, and their administrative 
capacity is often very ^reat. 

12112. Am I right in supposing that 
among Muhammadan members of the Provincial 
t’ivii Service there have been often some very 
distinguished men, men who were originally 
selected by nomination, and not by competi¬ 
tion ?—Yes. 

12113. And I suppose you know that in 
the early days of the British settlement here, 
when the country was being settled, much settle¬ 
ment work was done purely by Muhammadans P 
—I do not remember particular cases. 

12114. Take the Deputy Collectors in those 
days ?—By settlement do you mean Land 
lievenue Settlement ? 

12115. Take the Land Eevenue Settle¬ 
ment to start with. In the whole organization 
of Government there were a good many Muham¬ 
madans^ employed ?—Yes, that is my general 
impression. Naturally, as we took over the 
administration from a Muhammadan Government, 
there were a good many Muhammadan ofiScers. 

12116. It was they who helped in organiz¬ 
ing the Government in those days ?—A great 
deal, but there were also many Hindus. 

12117. But there was a larger number of 
Muhammadans ?—My impression is to that effect, 
but 1 cannot say for certain. 

12118 . With regard to the Subordinate 

Service, what is the lowest post in that Service ?_ 

Sub-Deputy Magistrate at Es. 100. 

• 12119. Have you Tahsildars here P—We 
have Tahsildars in Government Estates, but they 
do not constitute a regular service. 

12120. You have Kanungos ?—Yes. 

12121. Are they on the same footing as 
Sub-Deputy Magistrates ?•—They are lower. 
They all look forward to being promoted to 
that. 

12122. Is that the whole subordinate 
service ?--Practically ; then you come to olerL 
and menials. 

12123. The clerks are in the ministerial 
service, are they not P—And I believe technic¬ 
ally the Kauuugos are also in the ministerial 
service. 

12124. What you suggest, then, is that 
Sub-Deputy Magistrates should be put in the same 
service as Deputy Collectors ?—Yes, and the next 
lower grade would be Kanungos. 

12125. You would not go lower down ?— 
No, I would amalgamate only those two Services. 

12126. (Chairman.) You confine your amal¬ 
gamation to those two Services ?—To the Prov¬ 
incial and Subordinate Executive; I would 
not amalgamate the Kanungos; I would keep 
them separate. 

12127. And the inferior branches of the 
Service would remain the same as in the Subordi¬ 
nate service P—The Kanungos would remain as 
they are. They have just grievances, and I 
should like to see their posts made quasi- 
permanent, and therefore pensionable, but I 
would keep them as Kanungos and not include 
them in the Provincial Civil Service. 

12128. (Sir Valentine Chirol). In reply 
to question (125), you propose there should be 
optional retirement for an oflScer at a much 
earlier age than now, on the ground that it is 
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not in the interests of the community that 
oflSoers should he retained if their hearts are 
not in their work ?—That is my opinion. 

12129. On the other hand, you object to 
the idea of compulsory retirement. Surely if it 
is in the interests of the community that ofBoers 
should be encouraged to go whose hearts are not 
in their work, it is also in the interests of the 
community that those who may not be so much 
inclined to go, hut who also have not their hearts 
in their work, should have gentle pressure put 
upon them to make them go ?—These officers very 
often have their hearts in their work ; they are 
doing their best, but they are rather stupid. 
I would not turn them out. 

12130. From the point of view that at 
the present time undoubtedly European officials 
are subjected to very much closer criticism than 
they were formerly, is it not very important 
for the credit of the Service that men should 
be encouraged and made to retire when their 
inefficiency amounts in some oases to little short 
of a public scandal ?—1 would not turn a 
man out except by a Commission, and that can 
be done at present. I think if a man takes 
bribes or is habitually drunk, he should he turned 
out, but if he is an honest but rather stupid 
mail, and plodding on, I would leave him 
alone. 

12131. You would rather jeopardise the 
credit of the Service than risk any slight in¬ 
justice to individuals ?—I do not think the 
credit of the Service would be jeopardised by 
keeping on these people. I would give them 
some unimportant posts and no great promotion. 

12132. But should there be any unimport¬ 
ant posts in the Indian Civil Service P—I mean 
comparatively. 

12133. {Sir Murray Sammick.) In question 
(28), you said that the Statutory Civilian system 
was not a success in Bengal, and you do not 
advocate its revival. Then in answer to 
question (37) you say, “ I find that the officers 
of the Provincial Civil Service dislike the system 
because no one knows, until the time comes for 
selection as a District Officer, whether he is 
holding a listed appointment or an ordinary 
appointment. No one is given a special designa¬ 
tion or treated in a special manner. No one is 
therefore put on his mettle to show specially 
good work in the earlier days of his service. I 
have had no discussion on this subject with 
members of the general public. I am not aware 
of the advantages, if any, which the arrange¬ 
ment possesses.” Apparently you would like to 
see the lower inferior posts of the listed service 
made quite distinct from the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—I am not sure on that point, but I 
discussed it with several members of the 
Provincial Service and the majority would like 
to see it that way. I admit that some are 
against it. I have not quite made up my own 
mind on the point. 

12134. If you take out the inferior 
appointments which are now merged in the 
Provincial Service and made them separate, 
would not that amount to constituting a Statu¬ 
tory service again ?—That is what I fear ; 
it is because of that objection that I have 
not made up my mind. There is a great 
deal to be said for things as they are. 


12136. When you speak of your objec¬ 
tions to the Statutory service, your objection 
is not to the Statutory service as a service 
but to the Statutory service as it existed 20 or 
25 years ago, because the Statutory service 
then was manned by a system of appointments 
which did not produce the best men available P— 
That is so. 

12136. The objection to the Statutory- 
service was not to the Service as a Service, but 
to the inferior quality of the men who got into 
that service ?—Of course there were exceptions. 

12137. But,_ as a rule, owing to the 
appointments being made by favour or by nomina¬ 
tion,^ a considerable number of inferior men 
got into that service and proved failures, and 
so gave that service a bad name ?—That is so. 

12138. Do you think it would be probable, 
supposing you had a kind of service reviving 
the old Statutory service, care being taken to put 
the best men you could find into it, that that ser¬ 
vice would still bear the mark of being a very 
inferior service as compared with the Indian Civil 
Service?—It would always be so to a certain 
extent, and I think it was intended to be so. 

12139. You spoke of the subordinate 
service be-mg amalgamated with the Provincial 
Service, but I understand in Bengal you have 
another service below the subordinate service 
clerks, for instance, at Es. 15 a month P—They 
are in the ministerial service. 

12140. You have a ministerial service and 
above it a subordinate service ?—Yes. 

12141. The subordinate service consists 
mainly of appointments rising from Rs. 100— 
250 ?—Yes, np to Re. 250. 

12142. There are not very .many people 
in that service?—There are nearly 200. 

12143. Do you put clerks into that 
service?--Occasionally clerks are promoted to 
it, but it is not the usual promotion. 

12144. For instance, a head clerk of a 
Collector's office?—He is not in that service; he 
IS in the ministerial service. 

12145. Would a clerk who draws Rs. 150 
a month be in the subordinate service ?—No • he 
Would be classed as ministerial. * 

12146. These people you call Kanungos 
are what we call in Madras Revenue-inspectors, 

1 Biypose ? I should think they are something 
of that sort; they do a great deal of work in 
settlement. 

12147. With regard to what Mr. Macdonald 
asked you about the Secretariat appointment 
IS it the case in Bengal that a great many 
officers go quite to the top of the Service 
who have never had any Secretariat experience at 
all. Commissioners, etc. ?—Certainly. 

12148. The chances are that you may get 
into the Executive Council men who have never 
been in the Secretariat ?—Certainly. 

12149. So that the Secretariat man does 
not bear the mark of being a very superior 
officer; he is selected specially as being likely to 
do Secretariat work well ?—That is so. 

12150. There may be just as good officers 
who are never taken into the Secretariat. It is 
no mark of disapproval when a man has not 
been m it?—No. I was not in it until a few' 
months ago, and I never felt any stigma in 
consequence. I had no desire to go there. 
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12151. Do you think if you had the 
eimultaneous examination, from what you know 
of Muhammadan education in Bengal, that in 
the next 10 or 15 years the progress of Muham¬ 
madan education would enable them to overcome 
their present difficulties and carry off a fair 
proportion of appointments in the competitive 
examination?—In 10 or 15 years they might, 
but at, present they would be absolutely 
swamped. 

12152. I think you admitted to the Presi¬ 
dent that it would be difficult to attach 
officers to different districts for a period of five 
years?—There would be practical difficulties. 

12153. Do not you think it would lead 
to more transfers even than you get now ? If 
a man was attached to a district for five years 
and took leave, during that period it would 
necessitate his going back to that district when 
he returned ?—If be took leave during that 
period you would have to make a local arrange¬ 
ment. 

12154. If he took furlough during his five 
years he would have to go back to his own district 
and turn out some one whom you had put 
in to act for him whilst he was away ?—If you 
allowed him to take furlough during his five 
years. 

12155. He would have to do that very 
often probably ?—As far as possible you would 
post a man to a district from one long furlough 
to the next long furlough. 

12166. In Madras, we have had a system 
of territorial appointments instead of graded 
service, but we had to abolish it because it led 
to a tremendous number of transfers. I am 
afraid your proposal would increase the number 
of transfers rather than reduce them?—The 
matter was much discussed before the Decentra- 
lization Commission, but I forget their final 
decision. 


12167. [Mr. Mukharji.) With reference to 
your answer to question (39), you say that the 
Provincial Service men appointed to the listed 
posts have not always succeeded because of the 
fact that they were appointed when far advanced 
in years?—Yes. 

12158. Do not you think also that some 
faulty selections may have been made ?—It is 
possible. I cannot remember any man who had 
any fault except that of being past his work. 

12159. In answer to question (6), dealing with 
the Provincial Service, after what you have 
said I think you would strike out the Settlement 
Kanungos from your scheme ?—No ; the 
Kanungos should be eligible for promotion to 
the post, as they are at present. 

12160. Do not you think that would be 
improving the prospects of these men at the 
expense of the higher Service ?—There will be 
fewer vacancies for direct appointment. 

12161. You would get an inferior set of 
men ? No; much the best Deputy Collectors 
we have now are those who began as Kanungos. 

12162. {Mr. Sen.) With regard to question 
(18) dealing with the Provincial Civil Service, you 
say, “P.S.—I should perhaps refer here to the 
system under which Munsifs are deputed to act 
for two seasons as Assistant Settlement Officers. 
The system is working excellently and is of great 
advantage both to the Munsifs themselves and to 
the Settlement Department.” At present they 
are there for 18 months ?—Yes. 

12163. Do not you think it would be a 
gain to the Munsifs themselves and to the 
Administration if they were deputed for a longer 
period ?—In some cases we have asked for an 
officer’s deputation to be extended; I should like 
to see longer deputations. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Adjourned to to-morrow at 10-30 a.m. 
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Written ansmrs relating to the Indian Oivil 
Service. 

12164. (1) What is your experience of the 

working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service P Do you aocrat it as 
generally satisfactory in principle?—Yes. It 
is not perhaps absolutely perfect in theory, but, 
taken as a whole, it gives more general satisfac¬ 
tion than may be expected from any other system 
that may be suggested in its place. There is no 
question that the members of the Indian Civil 
Service are, taken as a body, good adminis¬ 
trators, and zealous and devoted servants of the 
Crown, and I cannot suggest any other system of 
recruitment which will give better results. 

12165. (3) Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “Natives of India” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend P— 
The system is obviously not equally suitable 
and convenient for the “ Natives of India ” as for 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty resid¬ 
ing and educated in England. Caste prejudice 
and the great cost of education in England often 
stand in the way of meritorious Indian students 
going to England to try for the Civil Service, 
The subjects of examination also give a far better 
chance to an English student than to an Indian 
of the same intellectual capacity, and perhaps 
with equal attainments in the field of general 
knowledge. The alterations I recommend will 
be found in my answer to question (16). 

12166. (4) Do you consider that the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination 


for the Home and Colonial Civil Services with 
that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to 
the advantage of Indian interests P Please give 
your reasons ?—Practically, it makes no differ¬ 
ence, as generally, in any case, the best English 
students try to get into the Home Civil Service 
in preference to the Indian Civil Service. 

12167. (6) In particular, what would be your 

opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinatioQs in India and in England, open in 
both oases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I am not in favour of holding uncon¬ 
ditional simultaneous examinations in India and 
England. In my opinion, it is time that the 
percentage of Indians should be increased to one- 
fourth of the total number in the cadre of the 
Indian Civil Service. To make a beginning to 
recruit that percentage of Indians, I would 
suggest first to hold an examination as usual in 
England—say in the year 1916-and supposing 
the number of vacancies are 80 that year 
20 should be reserved for Indians. Of this 
number, those Indians who pass the examination 
successfully in England should be taken first. 
A simultaneous examination should be held in 
India the next year, along with the examination 
in England, [for the remaining vacancies not filled 
up by the previous examination in England. 
Those who succeed in the examination should be 
sent to England on probation for two years, and 
join some University and have other practical 
training, and only on their passing specified 
examinations and tests satisfactorily, should they 
be finally appointed in the service. In order to 
have a guarantee that these men make good use 
of their time in England, the certificates from the 
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Colleges should be much more stringent and de¬ 
tailed than in the case of the students recruited 
from England. It is absolutely necessary that 
men who are to occupy the positions of District 
Magistrates and District Judges should have a 
training which will enable them to maintain their 
position and dignity on a footing of equality with 
their brother European officers. In order to secure 
the requisite percentage of Indians in the Service, 
I would prefer to have them educated in England, 
than to recruit a large number by simultaneous 
examination in India. To give the Indians a 
better chance to take part in the administration 
of their own country, in every respect equal 
to their European colleagues, I recommend the 
following :—(i) The Government should increase 
the number of State scholarships to enable the 
most brilliant students (who might be too poor 
otherwise) to proceed to England for the competi¬ 
tive examination. If necessary, a certain number 
of scholarships should be ear-marked for students 
intending for the Indian Oivil Service. («) 
Provision should be made for the students who 
fail to come out in the list of required number 
of vacancies, but are still considered to possess 
qualifications of a superior order for appoint¬ 
ments in the Provincial Civil Service in the 
higher grade, and in Indian Police, etc. This 
will encourage meritorious students to proceed to 
England, and to he more ready to take the risk 
of failure in the Oivil Service examination. (Hi) 
Some modification in the curriculum which will 
somewhat equalize the chances of Indian students. 

12168. (7) What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Oivil Service cadre by 
Natives of India, recruited by moans of a separate 
examination in India, or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of pro¬ 
vinces in India ? If you favour such a scheme, 
what proportion do you recommend ?—I am 
strongly opposed to any such scheme. This will 
undoubtedly be against the best interests of the 
Indians themselves, and is also sure to lower the 
efiSoiency of the service ; and it is of the utmost 
importance to keep the standard of efficiency of 
this service as high as possible. As I have said 
in my answer to the previous question, training 
in England is essentially necessary for men who 
will hold such high posts as District Magistrate 
and District Judge, etc., either from a social or 
from an administrative point of view. 

12169. (8) If you do not approve of simulta¬ 

neous or separate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which 
Natives of India would be selected in India for 
admission to the Indian Civil Service by means 
of (a) nomination, (b) combined nomination and 
examination, or (c) any other method ? If so, 
describe fully what system you would recommend. 
In particular, do you consider it desirable that 
all classes and communities should be represented 
in the appointments so made ? If so, how would 
you give effect to this principle?—No, for reasons 
stated in my previous answers. No attempt 
should be made to reduce the standard of efficiency 
of the Indian Civil Service, and there should 
be no distinction in the mode of recruitment 
between Europeans and “Natives of India.” 

12170. (9) If you are in favour of a system 

for the part recruitment of the Indian Oivil 


Service by Natives of India in India, do you 
consider that “Natives of India” should still 
be eligible for appointment in England?—I 
am strongly opposed to any system for the part 
recruitment of the Indian Civil Service by 
“Natives of India” in India, except by 
simultaneous examination in India and England, 
as outlined by me in my previous answers. The 
privilege of being able to appear at the open 
competitive examination in England should not 
be taken away from the “Natives of India.” 
This reactionary measure, if ever introduced, is 
bound to arouse a great deal of discontent. 

12171. (10) Would you regard any system 
of selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India,” 
as being in lieu of, or as supplementary 
to, the present system of promoting to listed 
posts officers of the Provincial Civil Service P If 
the former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the 
Provincial Civil Service?—I am against any 
system of selection in India for the Indian Civil 
Service. If, as previously indicated, a system 
of simultaneous examination is introduced, in 
my opinion there will be no necessity or justifica¬ 
tion for promoting members of the Provincial 
Civil Service in the future to the “Listed ap¬ 
pointments ordinarily given to Civilians.” 

12172. (11) Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service? If so, please 
describe the system which you would propose ?— 
In my opinion, a separate method of recruitmen t 
for the Judicial branch of the Indian Civil 
Service would be an improvement on the present 
system. The curriculum of examination should 
include more of Law, and the system of training 
should be of a more judicial character than at 
present; that is to say, they should begin 
service as Munsifs and should have at least one 
year’s practical training in the High Courts under 
some arrangement to be made with the Judges. 
If, however, this suggestion is not feasible or 
acceptable, the candidates before entering service 
should bo given their choice between the Exe¬ 
cutive and Judicial branches as far as practicable, 
and those who elect the latter should be required 
to be called to the Bar during their probationary 
period in England, and on entering service should 
begin in the Judicial Service. 

12173. (13) If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons ?—The present a^e-limits from 22 to 24 
appear to be suitable. It is suitable to English¬ 
men, because it allows them time to finish their 
University career and then go in for the examin¬ 
ation. It is equally suitable for “Natives of 
India,” as it would enable them to take their 
University degrees in India, and then proceed to 
England for a course of special training for the 
Oivil Service examination. 

12174. (14) What in your opinion is the most 

suitable age at which Junior Civilians recruited 
in England should commence their official duties 
in India ?—Between 23 and 26 is a suitable 
age, at which Civilians should commence theii 
duties in India. 
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12175. (15) What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
what reasons? Do you recommend any differen¬ 
tiation between the age-limits for Natives of 
India and for other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—First part of the question is answered 
in question (13). There should not be any differ¬ 
ence between the age-limits for “ Natives of 
India” and other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty. 

12176. (16) What alterations, if any, do you 

recommend in the authorized syllabus of 
subjects and marks prescribed for the open 
competitive examination ?—I recommend the 
following additions to the syllabus of sub¬ 
jects :—(») Indian History, both ancient and 
modern, (it) Hindu and Muhammadan Law. 
I suggest the following alterations in marks:— 
500 marks each for both Modern and Indian 
History; 500 marks each for Hindu and 
Muhammadan Law, Latin, Greek, Sanskrit and 
Arabic should have equal marks. 

12177. (17) Is any differentiation in the sub¬ 

jects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates? If so, 
state them and give reasons?—I am not in favour 
of any differentiation of any kind between 
Indian and English and others, for the examin¬ 
ation. 

12178. (18) Do you consider it necessary 

that certain posts should be reserved by statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and, if so, what posts and for what reasons ?—I 
do not at present recommend any change in 
the existing system. 

12179. (19) Do you consider that a mininum 

proportion of Europeans subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of 
the Civil Administration P If so, to what pro¬ 
portion of the posts included in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre do you consider that 
Natives of India might, under present conditions, 
properly be admitted ?—I do not think the time 
has come when a minimum proportion can be 
fixed. If suitable and qualified ‘‘Natives of 
India” are available both from social and ad¬ 
ministrative points of view, 15 to 20 per cent, of 
them may be admitted into the posts of the 
Indian Civil Service cadre. In my opinion, 
the social side of the question should not be 
overlooked. Unless a “Native of India” can 
mix with his European colleagues socially 
on an equal footing, he will have to work 
under a great disadvantage, and should not 
he appointed merely for his other attainments. 

I further suggest that before a subordinate 
officer from Provincial or other services be 
promoted to an administrative post of the 
Indian Civil Service cadre, he should be com¬ 
pelled to take at least a year's furlough and 
spend his leave in England, under the super¬ 
vision and direction of the Secretary of State 
for India before joining his post. 

12180. (20) Do you accept as generally satis¬ 

factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through 
the medium of an open competitive examination 
in England, and partly by special arrangement 
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in India P—Yes, provided the conditions stated 
in my answer to the previous question are 
fulfilled. 

12181. (21) Do you consider that the old 

system of appointment of “ Statutory Oivilans ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?--No, As far as I am aware, 
Statutory Civilians, with very few exceptions, 
did not prove satisfactory. 

12182. (22) If the system of recruiting mili¬ 
tary officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your province, would you advise its 
reintroduotion or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
reintroduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted?—No. 

12183. (23) Do you consider that such a 

system should be restricted to the recruitment of 
military officers, or extended to the recruitment 

of selected officers from other Indian services ?_ 

No. 

12184. (24) What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed ?—Specially deserving 
and ^ meritorious officers from Provincial Civil 
Service may be promoted to the “listed posts” 
provided the conditions stated in my previous 
answers are fulfilled. The present method is not 
very satisfactory and not desirable. 

12185. (25) Are you satisfied with the present 

rule which prescribes that Natives of India, 
other than members of the Provincial Civil 
Service or Statutory Civilians, may be appointed 
to one quarter of the listed posts ?~TeB, provid¬ 
ed qualified “ Natives of India ” are appointed 
as stated above, 

12186. (26) Are you satisfied with the system 

by which most of the inferior listed posts 
are merged in the Provincial Civil Service ?_ 

Yes. 

12187. (27) Is the class of posts listed suit¬ 
able,'' If not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes, and why ?—Yes. 

12188. (29) Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
service?—Yes. 

12189. (30) If so, how long, in your opinion, 

should this period be, and what course of 
study should be prescribed for the probationers?— 
Two years. (Question of study should be decided 
according to which branch of the service. Judicial 
or Civil, he takes up. 

12190. (31) Do you consider that any differ¬ 

entiation is necessary between the course of 
study for probationers who are Natives of India 
and^ the course prescribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend ?—No. 

12191. (32) Do you consider that the proba¬ 

tioner’s course of instruction could best be 
spent in England or India? Is your answer 
equally applicable to the case of Natives of India 
and of other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ? For all natural-born subjects of His 
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Majesty one year should be spent in England and, 
after the candidate passes his special examination 
during his probationary period, he should be sent 
to India to spend another year of probation here. 
“ Natives of India ” should spend two years of 
probation in England. 

12192. (33) Do you think it desirable to start, 
at some suitable place in India, a college for 
the training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ?—No ; I am not in favour 
of suoh a scheme. 

12193. (34) Do yon think it desirable that 
each Provincial Government should arrange for 
the training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the 
first two years of service at some suitable 
centre ?—I am in favour of some arrangement 
for imparting more systematic training to a 
Junior Civilian (Executive branch) in the first 
two years of his services than he receives at 
present, under an experienced Collector who has 
shown marked sympathy towards “ Natives of 
India.” It is necessary that junior oflSoers 
should learn to respect Indian religious feelings 
and sentiments, and they should be made to 
realize that their prospects and promotions not 
only depend on their abilities as administrators, 
but on cultivating good and friendly relations 
with the people among whom they will have to 
move, ([liey should also give more attention to 
learn the language of the province. 

12194. (36) Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of 
the Indian Civil Service P If so, what are the 
causes ? Are you satisfied that European 
members of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and, if not, how could this best be 
remedied ?—It is difficult to make a statement 
on this point with any certainty. But the 
general impression is that the Civilians of the 
old generation knew the language of the country 
better and were more in personal touch with 
the people. The average number of the 
members of the Indian Civil Service do not 
attain an adequate proficiency in Indian 
languages. The present system of examination 
is defective. The examination should be carried 
on on University rules, ».e., by examiners who are 
” Natives of India ” having proficiency in their 
own languages. And in giving promotions, 
proficiency in Indian languages should carry 
greater weight. 

12195. (40) Is any differentiation desirable 

in a system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service 
who are Natives of India and other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please 
state the special arrangements that you recom¬ 
mend ?—No. 

12196. (42) Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Isatives 
of India as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent? If bo, 
please state your proposals?—No. 

12197. (45) Do you consider that the ex¬ 

change compensation allowance introduced in 


1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and, if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted 
to further entrants ?—Exchange compensation 
allowance should, in ray opinion, be abolish¬ 
ed, but as the cost, of living in India has gone 
up the salaries of all officers should be somewhat 
increased, irrespective of nationality and domicile. 

12198. (47) Turning now to the case of the 

Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates 
do you suggest for the various grades of the 
service?—In my opinion, there shoidd be no 
difference, especially in consideration of the res¬ 
triction suggested by me in obtaining these posts. 

12199. (50) Please add such other remarks as 

you may desire to offer on any point relating 
to the conditions of service, salary, leave and pen¬ 
sion in the Indian Civil Service ?—The follow¬ 
ing points are, in my opinion, worthy of consi¬ 
deration for the efficient administration of 
districts :—(i) Promotions to the posts of Col¬ 
lectors and Commissioners should be after careful 
selection—seniority nlone should not entitle 
officers to these appointments. Officers who 
have shown decided cordial feeling towards, and 
sympathy with, “ Natives of India” should have 
preference, (ii) Comparatively junior officers 
should not be made either Collectors or Judges 
unless they possess exceptional tact to deal with 
Indians, and exceptional merit justified suoh 
appointment, (iii) District officers should be kept 
in a district for at least three years, (iv) Indian 
Distriot Magistrates or Judges should not, as 
is now generally the case, be posted to an 
unimportant distriot and grouped together. 
There has been a tendency to place only Indian 
officials in districts of which the District Magis- 
trate is an Indian. This is an invidious and 
unjustifiable policy. It creates discontent and 
gives an impression that the Government do 
not wish to see Indians exercise authority over 
European officers as far as this can be managed. 
The growth of such a feeling is against the 
best interest of the Government and the people. 
My object in giving special stress about not 
to appoint or promote any “ Native of India ” 
to 'the listed posts of the Civil Service cadre, 
unless he proves socially fit to mix and move 
with his European officials on equal footing, 
is to avoid suoh grouping of Indian officials 
together. 

Written answers relating to the ProDincial 
Civil Service. 

12200. (51) Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1056-1058, dated the 
19th August 1910, defining the general oondi- 
tions which should govern recruitment to the 
Provincial Civil Service, and reproduced as Ap- 
pendix A, Are these conditions suitable, or 
have you any recommendations to make for their 
alteration ?—In my opinion half the appoint¬ 
ments to the Provincial Civil Service should be 
thrown open to pubUc competition, and half by 
nomination according to the present rules. 
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12201. (53) Do you consider that recruitment 

for a Provincial Civil Service should ordi¬ 
narily be restricted to residents of the province to 
which it belongs ?—No, provided the candidate 
satisfactorily passes an examination showing that 
he has thorough knowledge of the vernacular, 
and is able to write it and also read written 
characters with facility. , 

12202. (54) Are all classes and communi¬ 

ties duly represented in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that this is desirable, 
and what arrangements do you recommend to 
secure this object P—Yes, as far as possible, 
keeping the standard of eflBcienoy in view, 

, 12203. (55) Are you satisfied with the existing 

arrangements for the training and probation of 
officers appointed to the Provincial Civil 
Service? If not, please state your objections, 
and what other arrangements you recommend ?— 
Yes. 

12204. (56) Do you consider that the numbers 
of officers authorized for the various grades 
of your Provincial Civil Service are satis¬ 
factory ? If not, please state your views ?—The 
number of higher grade appointments should 
be increased. According to the present system, 
it takes a Munsif nearly 24 or 26 years to rise 
to the post of a Subordinate Judge, and 30 years 
before he gets to the top of his service. Similar¬ 
ly a Deputy Magistrate does not ordinarily 
get promotion to the higher grades until he is 
over 50. 

12205. (58) Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “the Provincial Civil Service?” If 
not, what would you suggest?—Yes. 

12206, (59) Do you accept as suitable the 

principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, 
that the conditions of the Provincial Civil 
Services as regards salary should be adjusted 
by a consideration of the terms necessary to 


secure, locally, the desired qualifications in the 
officers appointed ? If not, what principle do 
you recommend P—In my opinion salaries of 
officers in the Provincial' Civil Service should 
not be adjusted according to the market 
value, as is ordinarily done in commercial 
circles or ordinary departmental clerks. These 
posfs in Provincial Civil Services carry with 
them certain prestige and dignity, and to 
maintain them a larger income is necessary 
than is ordinarily the ease with commercial 
or departmental clerks. Having regard to 
the fact that the cost of living has gone up 
tremendously within the last few years,'^and 
mode of living undergone a change for) th^ 
better, it is difficult for, say, a newly-appointed 
Deputy Magistrate receiving a pay of Rs 200 
per month to make both ends meet. For these 
considerations, and to keep these young men from 
temptation, the scale of pay should be increased. 
This scale of pay should be fixed in each province 
according to the cost of living in that province. 

12207 . ( 62 ) Have you any proposals to make 

with regard to the leave rules applicable to 
the Provincial Civil Service ? In particular, do 
you regard the existing dififerenees between the 
leave rules for the European and Indian Services 
as suitable?—First part, no. Second part, 
yes. 

12208. ( 63 ) Are you satisfied with the present 

system of superannuation pensions for officers 
of the Provincial Civil .'Service? If not, please 
say what modifications you would suggest, and 
on what grounds P—Yes. 

12209. (64) Are you satisfied with the existing 

organization of the Provincial Civil Service? 
If not, please state what alternative organiza¬ 
tion you consider desirable, and explain fully 
your views, making any suggestions that appear 
to you to be suitable P—Yes. 


Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, called and examined. 


12210, {Chairman.) Will you be good enough 
to tell us what position you occupy ?—I am 
senior partner in the firm of Messrs. Martin & 
Company. 

12211. What public positions do you fill in 
Calcutta and elsewhere ?—Not many. I am 
only Trustee of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust, Fellow of the Calcutta University, 
a Member of ths Governing Body of the Civil 
Engineering College at Sibpore, and Trustee 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

12312. In answer to question (6), you say 
you are not in favour of holding unconditional 
simultaneous examinations in India and in 
England, and I infer from subsequent remarks 
in that answer, that you hold this opinion on the 
ground that a substantial proportion of Euro¬ 
peans should be retained in the administra¬ 
tion P—Yes. 

12213. And you suggest a scheme under 
which the number of Indians admitted to the 
service would be limited to one-fourth of the 
whole?—Yes. 

12:^14. You would like, if you could, to avoid 
simultaneous examinations, if you could realize 
your object at the examination in England?— 
Yes. 


12215. You set great store by all Indians 
having a thorough English training ?—Yes. 

12216. I will take you through your 
remarks in answer to question (6). First, you 
would hold an examination, which you place 
hypothetically in 1915, in England?—Yes. 

12217. Assuming there were SO vacancies, 
you would allow 20 of those vacancies to be 
reserved for Indians P—Yes. 

12218. Am I to understand that only those 
Indians who came out successfully in that 80, 
would be regarded as the successful candidates 
in that examination ?—Yes. There should be 
one examination, and those who came out 
successfully in the list, if they were 20, should 
get it. I did not mean to suggest that 25 per 
cent, should be limited to Indians, whether they 
competed successfully or not. I would give 
an opportunity to Indians who could not go 
to England for other reasons to appear at the 
examination, and, in my opinion, there would 
not be more than 25 per cent, passing for the 
next few years to come. 

12219. So that under your scheme those who 
were unsuccessful in 1915 would enter for 
a separate examination in India—the competition 
to be exclusively amongst Indians?—Not a 
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«eparate examination, but the same examination. 
The examination held in Kngland the next year, 
should be held in India also, and the result would 
appear in the same list—everything the same, 
only you give a chance to Indians who cannot 
now go to England, to appear at the same 
examination in India. 

12220. You suggest as au alternative, or as 
supplementary to that scheme. Government 
soholarsliips. Which of the two would you 
prefer ?—I should prefer that, instead of having 
a simultaneous examination here, tlie Government 
should increase the number of scholarships, and 
send meritorious boys to England to pass their 
examination there, 

12221. How would you arrange your 
scholarships ; by provinces ?—I have not thought 
out the details ; but there should be an examin¬ 
ation held in India, at some central place, 
where all students may appear-; and if they 
passed that examination they may be sent 
in order of merit to England on their scholar¬ 
ships. There should be one central place where 
the examination in India should be held, and 
not in special provinces. 

12222. I presume that the scholarships which 
you would grant would enable the candi¬ 
dates to go to England prior to examination, in 
order to get a training there, for two or three 
years ? —Yes. 

12223. You also suggest, in reply to question 
(19), that if suitable and qualified “Natives of 
India” are available, both from social and admi¬ 
nistrative points of view, 15 to 20 per cent, of 
them may be admitted into the posts of the 
Indian Civil Service cadre. Is not this rather a 
modification of your former proposal ?—I meant 
that 16 to 20 per cent, of the one-fourth might 
be appointed here. 

12224. In reply to question (10), you say “ I 
am against any system of selection in India 
for the Indian Civil Service. If, as previously 
indicated, a system of simultaneous examination 
is introduced, in my opinion, there will be no 
necessity or justification for promoting members 
of the Provincial Civil Service in the future to 
the ‘ Listed appointments ordinarily given to 
Civilians.’ ” But then, in reply to question (24), 
you say, “ Specially deserving and meritorious 
officers from the Provincial Civil Service may be 
promoted to the listed posts provided the con¬ 
ditions stated in my previous answers are ful¬ 
filled.” You would still promote the Provincial 
Service officers to listed posts ?—1 have said 
that specially raeritorioae men may be promoted 
to those posts, subject to that condition, as I 
have stated before. 

12225. So that you do not advocate the 
entire abolition of the listed posts system ?— 
Not entirely. But they should be sent at least 
for one year to England before they take up 
such responsible posts out here 

12226. Would you include those who are 
appointed to listed posts in the one-quarter, or 
would they be in addition to the one-quarter?— 
No, withiu the one-quarter. 

12227. Then you suggest that before ap¬ 
pointment you would make the candidates go 
to England for a year’s probation ?—Yes. 

12228. Would you suggest that they should 
be paid a salary during the time they were in 


England on probation ?—I would suggest that 
they should be paid the same salary us they were 
receiving here. 

12229. You also suggest that those Indian 
candidates who fail at the Indian Civil Service 
examination should be appointed to the highest 
grades of the Provincial Civil Service P —To the 
higher grades of the Provincial Civil Service. 

12230. Will not that cause a certain amount 
of discontent amongst members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, especially in the lower grades ?—At 
the same time, it would relieve a certain amount 
of discontent which exists amongst some of those 
boys who now go to England at an enormous 
expense, and who, after they have failed to get 
into the Civil Service, come out here and get 
nothing to do. 

12231. You see great advantage in giving 
them an opening which has hitherto been denied 
to them P—Yes; and I consider chat they will 
be better men here in the Provincial Service than 
men who are recruited from here only, because 
their education would be much higher than those 
who have taken the Provinoial Civil Service here. 

12232. You recommend two years’ pro¬ 
bation, the second year of which is to be spent by 
European recruits in India. Would that be in 
addition to the two years’ training, or part of 
it ?—For Europeans I suggest that one year 
should be spent in England, and one year in 
India; and for Indians I suggest that two years 
must be spent in England. 

12233. We have had a great deal of evidence 
from experienced witnesses who have pointed out 
that one year’s probation has not been sufficient ? 
—I do not know that for Englishmen the one 
year in India would not be very desirable. I think 
it would be desirable for them to come to India. 

12234. You think that the extra year in India 
would be of great service to Europeans ? —Yes, I 
think so. 

12236. In order that they may learn the 
customs and manners of the country before they 
enter upon their work out here ?-—Yes. 

12236. I understand that you are the head 
of a large and prominent firm of engineers and 
contractors P —Yes. 

12237. And I suppose that, in that capacity, 
you are constantly employing a very large num¬ 
ber of (lands on many of your works?—Yes. 

12238. Does your staff consist exclusively of 
Indians?—No, it consists of Europeans and 
Indians. 

12239. How many Europeans have you 
now on your staff?—1 have got now 50 on my 
staff -officer grades—with pay from Bs. 400 to 
lis. 2,000. 

12240. How many permanent Indians have 
you now. on your staff?-I have got 500 
Indians on my staff. 

12241. Do you ever employ Indians as 
engineers or chief supervisors of works ? —Yes, 
sometimes. 

12242. Do you put them at the head of 
the whole business and leave them in entire 
control ?—No. 1 do not put them at the head of 
the business or in entire control. 

12213. Am I til infer from that that there 
is always a European over them ?—In the case of 
a very big concern there is always a European at 
the head of it. 

18 
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12244. Do you ever employ an Indian 
chief engineer with European subordinates under 
him ?—Oh, yea; we have got an Indian over 
European subordinates. 

12245. And do you find that the Europeans 
and Indians, when they are brought into such a 
relationship, work together in harmony ?—Not 
in every case. 

12246. Does this dififioulty lead you to avoid 
the practice as much as possible?—For com- 
meicial purposes I fry to avoid that, unless 
it is an exceptional case. 

12247, I asked the question especially 
because in your replies you have laid very great 
stress upon young European officials being 
placed in districts where their superior is an 
Indian. Your own business experience would, 
however, appear to point to an opposite conclu¬ 
sion ?—I have not got that class of Indians in my 
own case. I am head of the firm, and I have 50 
Europeans of the officer grade, besides about two 
or three hundred Indians. I have never found 
any difficulty in controlling them. If I may be 
allowed to say so, not only do I not find any 
difficulty with regard to the Europeans, but I am 
held in the highest regard by them all. 

12248. What salaries do you pay to Indians 
who are in charge of large works ?—Rupees 200 
to Rs. 400, That is all the Indians I have now. 
I have one at Es. 500. Tiiey are all trained in 
India. Their mode of living is not like that of 
Europeans. Those are the difficulties. That 
is why I lay so much stress upon the social side 
of the question. I have got an Indian in my 
office who was educated at Cambridge. He is 
at the head of a department now, and under him 
there are several Europeans, and there is no 
complaint in anjr rvay. 

12249. You infer from that that if you could 
give Indians a good English training they would 
be able satisfactorily to control Europeans?— 
Yes. 

12250. You say you have got one instance 
now?—I have got two. My son is a case 
in point, He is in the firm. He was educated 
at Cambridge, and he is at the head of many 
Europeans now. I have got another man who 
is also in a similar position so far as having 
Europeans under hinr is concerned. 

12251. Could you tell me what training 
your Indian engineers have had before joining 
your firm?—They have been either at the 
Engineering College at Calcutta, or at the Poona 
Engineering College, or at the Roorki Engineer¬ 
ing College. 

12252. And they have taken degrees in one 
or other of these colleges?—Yes. 

12253. Is your firm managed by a board ?— 
No ; it is not a Limited Company. We are 
four partners in the firm, and it is managed by 
ourselves. 

12254. Are you all Indians?—No. There 
are three Europeans, and one Indian. I .am the 
only Indian. 

12255. (Sir Murray Hammick.) With regard 
to your answer to question (6) with reference to 
these scholarships, what is your idea about the 
age at which you would give these scholarships ?— 
They must have two years before they appear 
at the Civil Service examination. 


12256. If the Civil Service examination 
limit is 23 years now, the men should be sent 
when they are 21, and you would give the 
scholarships at from 20 to 21 P—Yes, so that 
they have two years’ training in England at one 
of the Universities before they appear at the 
Civil Service examination. 

12257. The young men you would send 
with these scholarships would be men who have 
already been through the University in India ?— 
Yes. 

12258. And you would send them home 
for a couple of years ?—I would send them home 
for a couple of years. 

12259. I suppose there would be a large 
number of these scholarships according to your 
proposal?—Yes, a good number—about 40 or 50. 

12260. With regard to the Europeans you 
have in your service, at what age would most 
of them come out to India ?—They would come 
out to India at 25, 27 or 28, 

^ 12261, I suppose all of them are experts 
in special subjects, that is to say, they are all 
engineers?-No. Our firm is not only an en¬ 
gineering film, but it is a commercial firm, too, 

12262. Some of these men are not en- 

f ineers—they are commercial men—is that it ?— 
ome are accountants and some are ordinary 
business men. We have got a branch office in 
London, and some of the men go there first, and 
if they show ability there, they are sent out to 
ladia under an agreement. 

12263. How often do you yourself go to 
England, as a rule ?—For the last few years I 
have been going to England every other year 
..ni, to question (30) you say, 

‘The question of study should be decided 
according to which branch of the service. Judicial 

Apparently you think 
that the Civilians who come out for the Judicial 
service should at once take up work as Munsifs ? 
—Yes, something like that. 

12265 Do you not think that the three, or 
four, or five years’ training which the Judge gets 
now as Assistant Dolleotor, or Assistant Com¬ 
missioner, or whatever he is called in Bengal 

up-oountry, is of considerable use to him ?_Yes' 

But there is this defect, that if one finds that he 
has a prospect in an Executive branch he will 
never go to the Judicial line. The result is, so 
far as my observation goes, that men who are- 
sent to the Judicial hue are not the best men for 
the service. 

12266. That is what you have noticed in. 
Bengal ?—Yes. 

12267. You would sooner see those Civi¬ 
lians who come out and go into the Judicial 
service at once go in as Munsifs ?—I should like 
to see a separate examination for the Judicial 
respect I may add, if I may be 
permitted, that you will find a lot of Indians 
would prefer to go to that line, as they could pass 
into the law better, and that would relieve the 
Government from putting too many Indians into 
tne Jjixecutive service. 

r2268. You think the Indians would 
naturally tend to go towards the Judicial aide 
rather than the Executive ?—Yes. 

12269. (Sir Valentine Ohirol.)~ln eonneo- 
tion with your work, you s.y that you bring out. 
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a number of Europeans to work in your firm. 
Are those Europeans that you bring out in any 
way prepared for Indian life before coming 
out ?—No. 

12270. When they oome out, do you send 
them straight away on some job up-country ?— 
No, we keep them in the head ofiBoe here first for 
a few years. 

1*2271. Do you take any trouble in order 
to adapt them to the new conditions and to 
make them familar with their new surround¬ 
ings P—Being in our head ofiSoe, and there 
being so many Indians, and I also being at the 
head of the department, they have to adapt them¬ 
selves to the way of treating Indians properly ; 
otherwise they know their prospects will be 
limited. 

12272. Have you experienced any difficulty 
in the matter?—Sometimes I have brought men 
out—I can mention two or three cases—who 
have been so bad that I have had to send them 
back again. 

12273. I should like to hear your views a little 
more fully than you gave them to the Chairman 
with regard to what seems to be a very important 
aspect of your proposal. If the system of 
simultaneouB examination which you propose is 
adopted, I understand you to say that you are 
willing to see the system of promotion of 
Provincial Service men into what are called the 
listed posts, in a very great measure abandoned. 
Would you make it quite an exception ?— 
Yes. 

12274. On the other hand, you propose to 
bring into the Provincial Service a certain pro¬ 
portion of candidates who have gone up for the 
, Civil Service and have failed. Now, have you 
fully eonsidered the effect of those changes upon 
the Provincial Service P—I do not thiok there 
will be much. 

12275. After all, entirely apart from the 
question of proportion of Europeans to Indians 
in the Civil Service, do not the changes which 
you propose tend to produce a deeper line of 
cleavage than ever between the Provincial Service 
and the Civil Service?—I do not understand 
your question. 

12276. Putting aside the question of the 
proportion of Europeans and of Indians in the 
Civil Service, you have, and will have, to provide 
a considerable Provincial Service for the future 
just as you have now; and, as I understand you, 
the effect of your changes must surely be to 
produce a deeper and more insurmountable line 
of division between the Civil Service and the 
Provincial Service than now exists f —I do not 
see that. If my system is adopted there may be 
four or five, at the utmost, a year who will oome 
out well, but who do not get into the Service 
because they are a few marks below the neces¬ 
sary number. My assertion is that those 
efficient four or five should be given some sort 
of service here in the higher grades of the Pro¬ 
vincial Service. I do not think that will mate- 
lially alter the present condition of the Provincial 
__Service. In fact, these men, having had a better 
"education, will be able to hold the posts better; 
and they may be promoted to those listed posts 
afterwards. 

12277. You propose to reserve very few listed 
posts ?—I say, that if you give 25 per cent, to the 


Indian Civil Service, then the listed posts will 
naturally disappear. 

12278. Surely it is admitted that the 
existence of those listed posts, and the possibility 
of being promoted to them, constitutes at the 
present time a material incentive to the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service; in fact, the grievance of 
the Provincial Civil Service is that there are not 
enough of those listed posts open. Is not that 
so ?~Ye8. They should be increased. But the 
effioienoy of the service would surely be increased 
if those men who failed at the Civil Service 
were appointed to the provincial higher grade 
service. 

12279. You want to preserve a fairly high 
standard amongst the Provincial Service, which 
will still have, very important duties to discharge 
in this country P—Yes. 

12280. And at the same time you propose 
to withdraw from them, by abandoning;, with a 
few rare exceptions, the listed posts, the chief 
prizes now offered to the Provincial Service; 
and besides that, you propose to bring in from 
the top, men who fail^ for the Indian Civil 
Service. Do you think it possible, under those 
conditions, that the standard of the Provincial 
Service will not be depressed P -Their service 
should be improved by increasing their pay. 
That is all I can say. 

12281. {Mr. Madge.) Have you ever con¬ 
sidered the problem of the supplementary test 
of character that would make up for whatever 
may be wanting in the pure literary com¬ 
petitive exanoination, whether as regards 
Indians or Englishmen ?—That will open the 
door to jobbery. I do not advocate that by 
nomination, or anything. 

12282. I do not suggest nomination. I 
asked you whether you had thought of any test 
of character of any other kind P—No. I have 
not thought of it. 

12283. From what you have said about 
retaining three-fourths of the appointments in 
British hands, and of sending Indians who pass 
in this country to England, I should gather that 
you would like to preserve the English tone of 
administration ?—Yes. 

12284. Do you think that Indians generally 
choose the Judicial line?—No; they do not. 
There is not much prospect in that. 

12285. When you said that Civilians, of what 
you consider an inferior stamp, choose the 
Judicial line, you meant all Civilians, British 
as well as Indians ?—Yes. 

12286. In answer to question (10) you have 
said that in your opinion “ there will be no 
necessity or justification for promoting members 
of the Provincial Civil Service in the future to 
the listed appointments ordinarily given to 
Civilians ”. One of the things necessary in your 
office is character; and that does not depend, 
does it, upon either education, or even going .to 
England ; there have been Indians of the highest 
possible character ? Do you not think that in 
the Provincial Service these may be developed 
from all races—Indian, Anglo-Indian, and Eng¬ 
lish—that kind of character which would awake 
the confidence both of the Government and of 
the people, and entitle these men to rise as high 
as they could iu the Service ?—I have said that in 
special cases they may be promoted; meritorious 
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oases; but 1 laid down a condition that they 
should be sent to England for one year. 

12287. You think that unless they want to 
England, no matter what their character was 
in this country, it would not be the right thing 
just to promote them ?—There may be exceptions 
in everything. Asa rule, however, unless they 
move socially in the same atmosphere with 
Europeans they will not carry the same amount 
of respect and prestige. 

12288. Would they not possess all the 
confidence of their own countrymen, and of the 
Government which employs them ?—Our country¬ 
men follow the example of the Government and 
of Europeans. When they see how Europeans 
regard those who have been to England,—mov¬ 
ing with them sooially,—the people follow 
them. 

12289. Would that not be a confession of 
weakness of character?—Amongst the populace, 
yes. Nine-tenths are uneducated people, and 
their character is simply to see what Europeans 
do. 

12290. You have referred to your firm as a 
commercial firm. In that respect you have a 
large stake in this country ?—Yes, in some 
sense. 

12291. And in that respect you are much 
the same as a number of European firms ?— 
Practically my firm is a European firm, with the 
exception of myself, whp am an Indian. 

12292. I mean that undoubtedly. Do you 
think now, if any changes, say, in the manning 
of the Civil Service which led to any change 
in the administration of the Government, were 
made, that that would afifeot that public ootitideuce 
in the Government which encourages capita- 
lists?—Probably, I take it, the European public 
and the Indian public. If you increase the 
number of Indian Civilians, naturally the Euro¬ 
pean public would feel atfeoted so far as they 
were capitalists. That is why I made a limit; 
that at present there should not be more than 
25 per cent, of Indians in the Civil Service. 

12293. That means that the British tone 
of the Government ought to be retained as far 
as possible ?—Certainly, if the change is ever 
introduced it should be gradually introduced, 
and not by a jump. If it were introduced 
suddenly it would cause great uneasiness among 
the European community. 

12294, You say • gradually.” Would you 
make that word include any number of years, or 
would you rather not fix a period? —When the 
25 per cent, is arrived bt, and Europeans find 
that the Indians are all right, and that they are 
doing good work, then the Government will be 
prepared to increase the number to one-third. 
12295 You would wait and see?—Yes. 

12296. Have you any large number of 
either domiciled Europeans or Anglo-Indians in 
your service?—Not many. 1 have some, but not 
in the higher grades. 

12297, Are any of them engineers?—Yes; 
but, as I said, not engineers in charge of a work. 

12298. These men have been educated in 
Calcutta, Poona, Sibpore and Roorki?—Yes. 

12299. Bo you think that their comparative 
inferiority to men brought up at home is owing 
to defects in the training at these institutions, or 


owing to defect of character ?—Owing to defect 
of the training which is to be had in India. 

12300. Is it your frank opinion that tho 
training in all these institutions ought to be 
raised ?—Yes. 

12301. Do you not think that they ought 
to be raised to a perfect equality with the English, 
training institutions?—I have been saying that 
for some years past. 

12302. Do you say that with a kind of 
hope that all men, Indians, Anglo-Indians, and 
others, trained in this country, may stand on an 
equal footing with scientific men brought out 
from home?—Yes. 

12303. (Mr, Macdonald.') You say you employ 
both Europeans and Indians in your firm?—Xes. 

12304. Is any class of appointment reserved 
exclusively for Europeans ?—No. We get hold 
of the best men we can get. 

12305, You do not make a practice, do 
you, of taking in Europeans to fill up certain 
positions?—No. 

12306. r')o you employ Indian students from 
the University at all, say, in your scientific 
work ?—Yes, Indians from scientific and. 
engineering oolleges, not from Universities. 

12307. You do not employ University 
men ?-!-No. 

12308. You cannot tell me whether the 
desire to enter Government Service limits the 
supply of students who would go in for commerce 
otWwise ?—Certainly : the hankering after 
Government service is very great. ' 

12309. They hanker after Government 

Service? - Yes. 

12310. Would you say that they are more- 
anxious to get into Government Service than to 
join the Bar ?—Government Service comes first, 
then the Bar and, lastly, commerce. 

12311. And commerce, as I understand, is a. 
very bad third?—Tes. 

12312. Very far down ?—Yes. 

12313. You say that you bad some diflSculty 
with a mixed staff ?—Yes. 

12314. Can you tell us what sort of 

difficulties you have had ?—Once I had a ohemist,. 
an Indian, who had passed from an English 
University. I sent him to our iron works at 

Knlti. All the other men there, 50 in 

number, were Europeans. But this Indian,, 
notwithstanding his ability as a ohemist, could 
not live there on account of the bad feeling 
created between the Indians and Europeans; and . 
ultimately he had to resign. 

12315. That was the sort of thing you 

had in mind when you answered the Chairman 
about the difficulties ? — Yes. 

_ 12316. With reference to your ideas about 
simultaneous examination and your own special. 
soheme, I want to try and get my mind clear ■ 
as to what your intention is by your scheme. 
You want the Europeans here to feel quite 
confident in the oharaoter of the G-overn- 
ment ?—Yes. 

12317. And in order to do that, you tell* 
us that there must be a certain European nu- - 
eleus ?—Yes. 

12318. But you also want to improve the- 
efficiency of the Indian officer P—Yes. 
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12319. Is it jour opinion that so long as 
examinations are confined to England you do 
not get the same quality of Indian candidate which 
you would get if the field were made wider by 
examination-! held in India?—Ido not know 
about quality. Wo do not get snfiioient 
numbers, I said. 

12320. Do you think that good men are 
kept out of the service because they have to go 
to England to pass into it?—Yes, many. 

12321. Hut you would not say, as a wit¬ 
ness yesterday said, that there are better men 
at home because they are poor and cannot go 
to England, and who would like to get into the 
service, but who cannot get in on account of 
the expense?—There are equally good men 
who cannot go to liJngland on account of the 
expense. 

12322. So that your idea is that you would 
widen the field from which the Indian competi¬ 
tors are to be drawn?—Exactly. 

12323. Am I right or not in assuming 
that you did not dissociate from your opinions 
their political value ?—No. 

12324. In fixing up a scheme for recruit¬ 
ment of public servants in India, you have got 
to remember—-this is your view, is it not—^the 
political effects ?—Certainly. 

12325. If you have a large numoer of 
men who feel that they are entitled to have a 
chance in an important examination, and they 
have not that chance, that is one of the causes (.f 
political and social unrest, is it not P—Yes. 

12326. Yesterday we had evidence which 
went upon this line, that because there is an 
unusual amount of unrest, or because there has 
been an unusual amount of unrest, therefore 
we should make no changes so far as recruit¬ 
ment is concerned. Do you take that view?— 
No, absolutely. 

12327. As I understand your evidence, you 
take exactly the opposite view ?—Yes. 

12328. Your view is that this unrest arises 
from certain political causes, and some of those 
causes at any rate, would be removed if the door 
were thrown open ?—Absolutely. 

12329. I wish to be quite sure and get it 
on the record that that is your view. .Now 
with regard to your scholarships scheme, would 
not that be an extra inducement for men to 
enter the Government service? -Yes. Per¬ 
sonally, 1 attach more value to men who come to 
the commercial side and develop industry. My 
object in saying that is that there is a certain 
amount of discontent now that our countrymen 
cannot get sufficient number of posts in Govern¬ 
ment service. To allay that discontent, I said, 
and 1 suggest, that better faoilities should be 
given to them. There is a sign now of the 
industrial movement in India improving ; and 1 
believe that intelligent men will come into 
business concerns; but unless industry is more 
developed the men will try to go into Govern¬ 
ment service. I hope, and 1 am sure that the 
time will eventually come when men will prefer 
going into the industrial side, rather than 
going into Government service. 

12330. Do you bring out any of your 
Europeans under agreement ?—Yes. 

12331, Does that agreement specify their 
salaries?—^Yes. 
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J2332. And their leave?—Yes. 

12333. How does their leave compare with 
the leave granted to Civil Servants ?—We give 
better terms because we do not give any pension. 
In my firm they are entitled to go to England 
on six months leave after five years’ service, 
some on full pay. Their passage is paid both 
ways. 

12334. First class or second class?—First 
class. 

1233o. That would be in the case of superior 
Europeans, I suppose ?—Those who are drawine 
over Rs. 400. “ 

12336. Do you insist upon their taking a 
hohday every year ?—They take ten days or 
fifteen days’ holiday and go to the hills. 

12337. Those ten or fifteen days are not 
separate holidays: they are a block of time* is 
that so ?—Yes. ’ 

12338. Do vou insist upon their tflki'T^ p 
that ten or fifteen days’ holiday P—It is accord¬ 
ing to their health. Generally we prefer that 
they should go away for ten or fifteen days once 
a year—going to the hills. 

12339. Would you allow a man occupying 
a responsible position in your firm to work for 
three or four years without a break P—.No. 

12340. You do not allow it?—No; we do 
not allow it. 

12341. Do you think it is a good thing 
for Government to allow its servants to do it ? - 
It is not good, because they cannot work. 

12342. (Mr. Sly.) Can you kindly give us 
some idea about the comparative prospects in 
regard to pay between Europeans employed in 
your business firm and the Indian Civil rtervioe. 
On what pay do you recruit your European 
assistants?—^^Ordinarily, if they are not profes¬ 
sional men like aooountants or clerks, we used 
to give them Rs. 300; but since there has been 
a rise in living we are obliged to allow them to 

R^^l 200^** 1>900, and 

12343. After how many years’ service?— 
Every five years there is an agreement, and with 
each agreement they get a further increase. 

12344. What are the terms of the first agree¬ 
ment?—Rupees 400 to 600. After five years, if 
they are good servants, they get Rs 700 rising to 
Rs. 800 or Rs. 900. After another five years 
they go up to Rs 1,500. As they go up higher 
and get more useful we give them more pay. 
We do not, as a rule, go by actual oalculatiou, or 
anything like that. If a man is useful we make 
him content, and we give him as much pay as 
w« can. 

12345. Can you give us auy comparison 
between the ultimate prospects of the European 
who enters business in Calcutta, and the European 
who enters the Indian Civil Service? Who has 
the best ultimate prospects?—In our firm, so far 
as the engineers are concerned, they not only 
get their pay, but when they have got eight rr 
ten years’ ^ervioe they get a share in the profits, 
which, in the case of one man, at auy rate, who 
has a record of 15 years’ service, brings his 
income to over Rs. 3,000 a month. A man may 
rise to the position of a partner if he is aA 
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■especially good man. He comes to be a partner 
gradually. 

12346. The Indian Civil Servant retires from 
this country on an annuity of £1,000—all of 
them, no matter how they have done, good or bad, 
successful, or unsuccessful. Have the Europeans 
who come out into yoar firm, when they retire 
from business and go back to England, sufficient 
funds saved in order to give them an income of 
about £1,000 a year?—Yes, some: if they are 
of a saving disposition. I may mention that we 
have a Provident Fund in connection with our 
firm. A certain amount of pay is deducted, and 
we add as much as what they pay. The amount 
accumulates, and on retirement a man has a good 
lump sum to take away with him. 

12347. A sum which you imagine produces 
£1,000 a year?—Yes, with their savings, and 
all that, after twenty years’ service. 

12348. Would it probably average £1,000 
a year?—Yes. 1 should think so. 

12349. With regard to your scheme for 
simultaneous examination, in the example you 
ive you propose that 20 vacancies should 
e recruited for in India out of 80?—Yes. 
12350. If the Indians are not within the 
list in accordance with the order of merit, they 
will not get that 20 ?—No. 

12351. I want to be clear about this. 
On the other side, there are more than 20 
Indians included high up in the order of merit 
above the English candidates ? What would you 
do with those?—I do not anticipate that they 
will get more for years to come; but if they do 
come, of course, that will have to be decided. I 
capnot say. 

12352. Your examination presupposes 20 
vacancies in India?—Yes. 

12353. If there were more than 20 Indians 
who qualified in order of merit, what then ?—I 
cannot tell; but I do not think it will come for 
some years. Nowadays we send the best boys 
to England to pass the Civil Service examination, 
and many of them fail after they have passed 
M.A. here. 

12354. In answer to question (6), you suggest, 
do you not, that the percentage of Indians 
should be increased to about one-fourth of the 
total number ?—Yes. 

12355. Will you kindly tell us ou what 
basis you fix that one-fourth ? What are the 
reasons in your own mind which induce you to fix 
that percentage of one-fourth?—My object in 
fixing that percentage is that it will allay the 
unnecessary fears which already exist in the minds 
of the European community here. If the limit 
is fixed, there will be no cause for discontent. 
But if the European community is again dk- 
contended, as they were before, it will be a 
very bad thing for the development of the com¬ 
mercial industry of India. 

12356. You think that three-fourths would be 
ample to allay that feeling F— Yes. It will be 
gradual. I anticipate that the one-fourth will 
come within eight or ten years. It will come 
gradually. If the Indians do good service, the 
Europeans will see no objection to them. 

12357. Does that oue-fourth proportion re¬ 
present Bengal or the whole of India ?—The 
whole of India. 


12358. Does it include Burma ?—I have not 
taken Burma into mv consideration, 

1.'359. In answer to question (.11) you have 
suggested a separate method for recruitment in 
the Judicial branch of the service?—Yes. 

12360. You suggest a separate examination ? 

•—Yes. 

12361. You do not support any scheme 
for recruitment of the Judicial service from the 
Bar P —It might be done in some exceptional 
oases, but not many. 

12362. You would prefer a separate recruit¬ 
ment by competition from the Bar?—Yes. 

123^. Can you tell us your reasons for 
that answer ?—As I told you, there is now a 
feeling that Civilian Judges are not as competent 
as Barrister Judges, because they do not know 
law as much as the others do. I am not a 
lawyer myself, and I cannot tell you exactly; 
but that is what the actual feeling is. Therefore, 
if you have a separate examination for the 
Judicial branch, that complaint must disappear. 
They would practically be as good as Barristers, 
and they will be kept for that service. A good 
many Indians will go to that service, and that 
will also relieve the present difficulties which 
Europeans apprehend with regard to so many 
Indians going into the Executive service. That 
will, to a certain extent, be relieved. 

12364. Would not that feeling be equally 
allayed if recruitment were made direct from the 
Bar instead of by a separate examination ? -- 
Recruitment from the Bar will create favourit¬ 
ism. 

12365. It is because you wish to get away 
from the element of patronage P—Yes, there will 
be discontent, because someone will be passed 
over whilst others are taken. 

12366. In your scheme for recruitment 
for the Provincial Civil Service you have sug¬ 
gested that half of it should be by nomination, 
and half of it by examination ?—Yes. 

12367. Will you tell us why you want 
that half by nomination ?—Because there are 
certain classes that may not be able to compete, 
and for political reasons the Government may 
think that they should have a certain class of 
people in the service. Therefore, I think that 
Government should have the option of appoint¬ 
ing half, if they think it desirable. 

12368. You think that is important?—Yes. 
I think that is important. 

12369. But the result of it, of course, will 
partly be that_ if all the successful men in the 
open competition are recruited from Bengal— the 
Hindu community —a very large percentage of 
the nominations will have to be exercised in 
favour of the Muhammadan community and 
possibly the Indian Christian community?— 
Yes, but not at the sacrifice of efficiency. 

12370. Do you think it would cause any 
political embarrassment that the nomination by 
Government should almost always be exclusively 
exercised in favour of one community in parti¬ 
cular, and not of others ?—At present it 
amounts to this. 

12371. At present it is wholly by nomin¬ 
ation, and Government nominates from all 
communities ?—Government will see that each 
community is represented. 
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12b72. Will not that create a feeling 
of a sense of injustice in the minds of other 
communities?—Competitive examination is the 
best, but it cannot be done at present. A.s tlie 
Government will not do it, it is much better to 
do it in that way. 

12373. Ton are brouglit, are you not, 
in your business relations very closely into 
touch with the European non-otfioial com¬ 
munity P—Yes. 

12374. You are also brought fairly 
closely into touch, I presume, with the European 
otSoial community in India ?—Yes. 

12375. You are well acquainted with both 
classes?—Yes. 

12376. I should like to ask you whether 
you have noticed any distinction at all in the 
relations between those two separate classes, 
the European oflBoials and the non-European 
ofiBcials: have you noticed any difference in 
their relations with the Indian educated classes 
and the educated community in any way P- - 
European officials are far better than European 
Doii-offioials. They have better relations with 
the Indian educated classes. 

12377. 'Chey have P—Yes, certainly they 
have, in every way. 

12378. Can you account for that in any 
particular way ?—First, the European officials 
see Indians more in their private capacity and in 
other different ways; secondly, the officials are 
generallj' loyal to the service. The high class 
officials sympathize with the Indians generally. 
They are very loyal to their service. They 
know that their prospects lean towards being 
friendly with the Indians, and they do so. 

12379. You lay particular stress upon 
Western methods of training for Indians ?—Yes. 

12380, In answer to question (16), I see you 
have suggested certain changes in the subjects 
of the open competitive examination P—Yes. 

12381. Do you think that if those changes 
are made there would be any fear that the 
Western education, and the Western method of 
training, would, to a certain extent, be sacrificed 
by those changes ?—I do not think so. The 
subjects are so many that I do not think that 
will be the case. 

12382. You have put in some Indian 
subjects more particularly, but you do not thiqk 
that would affect it ?—I have done that because 
I sent four students at my own expense to pass 
the Civil Service examination, and I noticed 
from the results in Latin and Greek that they 
were the cause of their failure. When they go 
to England they cannot get sufficient time to 
study those subjects. 

12’383. You say you sent four at your own 
expense to England?—Yes. 

12384. Was there any condition that if 
they passed that examination they should repay 
the cost of their education ?—Mo. They are my 
relatives. 

.12385, Is it at all customary in Bengal 
for clever Indian youths to be sent borne to 
England at the expense of private friends or 
caste-fellows, in order to get over this difficulty 
of expense of training ?—It is not very much the 
custom. There is an association here which 
sends boj s home for scientific purposes, but not 
for the Indian Civil Service examination; and 


even then adequate funds are not supplied for 
them to complete their scientific education. 

12386. 1 want to know whether there- 
really is a substantial number of poor Indians 
having the best education which the country can 
give them, who are prohibited from going to 
England to compete for the examination ?—Yes, 
there is. 

12387. In some parts of India you find 
such youths are sent home by subscriptions 
raised amongst their leading people ?—That is 
not the case in Bengal. I do not know of any 
case here. 

12388. (d/r. Ookhak,) Your firm is one 
of the very biggest in the country, is it not ?— 
It is very difficult for me to answer that 
question. 

12389. How long have you been senior 
partner in your firm?—For the last seven- 
year s. 

12390. Will you tell us how you 
came to go into this firm ? It was a European 
firm before you joined it, was it aot ?—It was 
a European firm. 

12391. You were taken in as a partner?— 
Yes. ^ 

12392. Tell us how you were taken in 
as a partner ?—First of all i had a business of 
my own. I tendered for the water-works at 
Agra. I think my tender was reasonable ; it 
was the lowest; but my tender was not accepted, 
because I was a Native of India. However, 
I had ambition in me, and I told myself that 
unless I joined a European firm I should not 
be able to do good business. My tender was a 
reasonable one, and the feeling engendered 
caused some of the other European com¬ 
petitors, to come to me and ask me whether 
I would join them. I settled terms with my 
present firm. I entered the Company and 
joined them. 

12393. As junior partner?—No, not at 
first. I joined them in connection with some 
temporary works in connection with the* 
Allahabad Waterworks ; and after one or two 
years I became a permanent junior partner.. 
Now I am senior partner. 

12394. You are an engineer?—Yes, I was 
brought up as an engineer. 

12395. I believe you had not been to- 
England for your education P—No, not for my 
education. 

12396. Before you became a partner in 

this firm you had not been to England?— 
No. 

12397. When you became a partner in 

this firm you must have been placed at the head 
of some department?—Yes. 

12398. Where there were Europeans?— 

Yes. 

12399. So that without your having been 
to Europe you were in a position to discharge 
satisfactorily the responsibilities of the head of a 
department with Europeans under you : that 
happened to you ?—Yes. 

12400. There may be Indians in the 

country, though they may not be in your firm, 
who may be similarly placed in that respect ?— 
If they got the opportunities. 
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12401. There might be Indians who would 
be able to manage a department in which there 
are Europeans even if they have not been to 
England ?—My view is that there are other 
Indians who are in every respect equal to Euro¬ 
peans and equal to any nation in the world. 

124u2. You would at the same time 
improve their position, and reduce the chances of 
friction by sending them to England?—Yes. 
They must know the habits and ways of Euro¬ 
peans. 

12403. There is one question of a general 
character 1 should like to ask you. What is 
your opinion about our very select men in the 
country holding their own against Europeans 
from every standpoint ?—They are very few, but 
those few are as good as Europeans. 

12404. In every respect? In every branch 
of life—legal, civil, and commercial—you will 
find some Indians as good as Europeans. 

1240<). You do not think that they would 
be inferior in any respects ?—The average is 
very small. 

12406. You think the Indian average is 
inferior ?—Yes. 

12407. But you think that selected Indians 
could be found who could hold their own iu 
every respect ?—Certainly. Why not ? 

12408. With regard to Indian students, in 
reply to Mr. Macdonald you said that at 
present Indian students hankered after Govern¬ 
ment service first ?—Yes. 

12409. And then comes law, and the other 
profession s ?—Yes. 

12410 And finally they come to com¬ 
merce, if they do come to commerce P—Yes. 

12411. That would be the average Indian 
student of to-day P—Yes 

12412. Taking the best Indian students; 
do you think that the best Indian students prefer 
Government service to law, or do you think 
they prefer law to Government service?— 
They prefer Government service, because they 
get the status at once. 

12413. The prizes at the Bar are higher ? 
—Yes, but there is a certain amount of difficulty. 
It will take some years before they can obtain 
a position at the Har. 

12414. Do you not think that the best man 
would go to the Bar ?—The very best man, who 
has confidence in himself, will probably go to the 
Bar. 

12415. You said that owing to this new 
industrial awakening there was a perceptible 
tendency in the direction of young men in 
India seeking commercial careers ?—Yes, 

12416. But that tendency is not very 
marked, is it ?—Yes; within the last few years it 
has been very perceptible. 

12417. You think that it will be more 
and more marked as time goes on P—It is bound 

to be. 

12418. If the best men in course of time 
come to prefer in.lustrial careers to either 
Government service or the Bar or the professions, 
. would that be a matter for regret?—I think the 
time will come when the Government will 
.find it difficult to get men to’come into their 
service. 


12419. If that happened, supposing that 
time did oome when Government found it diffi¬ 
cult to get men into its service, and men went in 
for commercial careers, would that be a matter 
for regret in itself?—That would be a matter of 
oongratulation to all of us Indians. I wish it 
could come sooner than it is likely to come. 

12420. At the same time, have you noticed 
any tendency at present amongst the best Indian 
students not to go into Government service ?— 
Yes, lately. 

12421. Why is it? Is it because they 
would like to go in for commercial careers, 
or is it in consequence of any sense of bitter¬ 
ness ?—There is a sense of bitterness,—that they 
are not treated equally with Europeans ; but 
personally, I do not know many eases of 
that. 

12422. Young men come to you for 
employment, and in that way you oome to know 
what they think about these matters ?—Yes. 

12423. If the best young Indians turn 
against Government service with a feeling of 
bitterness, that would be regrettable, would it 
not?—That is why I said that I thought there 
should be 25 per cent, of Civilians. Personally, 
1 should like not one to go into the Civil Service, 
but that they should go into industrial commerce. 

] 2424. That is, if they seek these careers 
without any feeling of bitterness P—That would 
be the ideal thing. 

12425. Otherwise, it would be an unfortunate 
thing?—Yes. 

12426. As I understand your scheme, 
you would first of all prefer that about 40 or 
50 scholarships should be awarded to the best 
Indians who should proceed to England P—Yes. 

12427. In which case there need he no 
examination in India?—That is so. 

12428. If you fail in that, you will have 
what you call a simultaneous examination of a 
conditional character in India ? — Yes. 

12429. Let me be clear about this 
simultaneous examination of yours. You would 
limit the total number of Indian entrants to 
one-tourih ?—Yes. 

12430. That is to be the maximum ?— 
Yes. 

12431. It may be less than one-fourth, but 
it should not be more than one-fourth ?—It will 
be less, in fact. 

12432. The first men to get into the service 
would be the men who get in by the London 
door P—Yes. 

12433. Supposing, as you yourself have 
said here, that there are 80 men to be taken 
in one year, you would like 20 of them, as 
far as possible to be Indians ?—Yes. 

12434. Suppose that in 1915, 80 vacancies are 
announoed and only 8 get iu by the London 
door, there remains a deficiency of 12 Indians ? 
—Yes. 

12435. For which, in 1916, you would 
hold an examination in India at the same time as 
the Civil Service examination is held in 
England ?—Yes. 

12436. That is to say, the papers would 
be the same?—Yes; everything would be the 
same. 
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12437. But the English examination will he 
for the number of vacancies for 1916 ?—Yes. 

1243H. Whereas the Indian examination will 
be only for those 12 posts ?—For those 12 vacan¬ 
cies. 

12439. Supposing in 1916 there are 80 
vacancies announced by the Secretary of State, 
you would have the usual examination in Loudon 
for those 80 vacancies ?—Yes. 

12440. And for the 12 vacancies of the pre¬ 
vious year, which were not filled because the 
number of Indians was not available, you would 
hold the same examination in India ?—Yes. 

12441. And if 12 passed, you would take 
the 12 P—Yes. 

12442. And if less than 12 passed, you would 
take less than 12?—Yes. 

12443. There would be no possibility of 
more than 12 coming in, because the examin¬ 
ation is held only for 12?—There may be in 
that year again another 20 per cent. 

12444. That is, from the London number 
of 1916. We are just now dealing with the 
deficiencies of 1915, which you have given to 
India?—That is all I meant; that there should 
be one examination, and that there should be 
opportunity given here for scholatships for 
Indians who cannot afford to go to England and 
pass their examination; but on no account is 
there to be more than 20 per cent 

12445, You say that for the present you 
would limit it to one-fourth ?—Yes. 

12446. But you would increase it later on 
as the confidence of Englishmen in the successful 
nature of the arrangement was established?— 
Yes, certainly, 

12447. You think that if you asked for any 
larger proportion new they would be frighten¬ 
ed P—Yes. 

12448. But that if the one-fourth propor¬ 
tion succeeded in practice, and the Administration 
was found not to suffer, the better men amongst 
Englishmen would be ready to advance further ? 
-Yes 

12449. And so you would go on gradual¬ 
ly ?—Yes. 

12450. And that is why you propose one- 
iourth ? —Yes. 

12451. In answer to question (9), speaking 
■of the London door being closed under any 
possible aiTangement, you say, “ This re¬ 
actionary measure, if ever introduced, is bound 
to arouse a great deal of disoontent.” Will 
you explain what you mean by that ?—We 
middle class people, those of us who have been 
to England, wcnld like to send our boys to 
England for education ; and if those schools are 
-closed for our boys, the disoontent will come to 
us, who up to now are not discontented. Should 
that time oome we will be discontented, too. 

12452. There is a class in this country who 
•appreciate the advantages which an English 
■education offers to their children ?—Yes, 

12453. If the English door were closed 
their children could not appear there, and this 
■class would be discontented ?—Yes ; and lhat is 
now the best middle class. 

12464. You say you do not want to fix a 
minimum proportion of Europeans. I gather, 
iov the present, at any rate, that you would not 


have more than one-fourth Indians, while at the 
same time you do not want to lay down in black 
and white any number of Euglishmen as the 
minimum that should be in the service; is that 
so?—Yes. 

12455. Why is (hat?—It would only 
create discontent. Let it adapt itself as it goes 
on. It will oome to that. Allay the fears in 
the minds of certain communities. 

124-56 The disoontent would be on both sides. 
If the proportion were too low, the English side 
would be discontented ; and if it were too high, 
the Indian side would be discontented ?—Yes. 

12457. You would leave it alone and deter¬ 
mine from time to time how it should be 
secured in practice?—Yes. 

12458. You say that Civilians who arrive 
in this country should be placed under a Oolleot- 
or or District Magistrate of marked sympathies 
with the people, for their probation. Who is 
going to determine this ? —The head of the 
Government. It must depend upon him. 

12459. But that would depend upon the 
views and sympathies of the head of the Q-overn- 
ment?—Experience tells us that the heads of the 
Government have keen sympathy. 

12460. But that, in practice, does not help 
us very much, does it?—No. 

12461. In reply to question (59), sub-section 
(iv), you say, “ Indian District Magistrates 
or Judges should not, as is now generally 
the case, be po.sted to an unimportant district 
and grouped together.” Are you aware if 
there is any serious oomi laint among Indian 
District Magistrates or Dislriot Judges on this 
score ?—I have often heard that. 

ir462. That they are so posted?—We see 
it whenever a Magistrate is Indian, when a 
Judge is Indian, when the District Superinten¬ 
dent of Police is Indian, and when the medical 
man is Indian. 

P2463. They feel they are treated as in¬ 
ferior ?—Yes. 

12464. And the very district wheie they 
are posted is regarded as inferior ?—Yes. 

12465. And you think it is a legitimate 
grievance on their part?—Yes, 

I2i66. Do you think tliat this is a com¬ 
paratively new departure, or has it been so in 
the case of Indian Civilians always ?—-It is 
getting gradually worse. 

^ 12467. They were posted to important 
districts at one time ?— Yes. 

12468. The evil you complain of is grow- 
ing ?—This is more due, if 1 may say so without 
giving offence to anybody, on account of promot¬ 
ing these Provincial Civil Service men to these 
posts. I know a place where the Magistrate and 
the Judge and the District Superintendent of 
Police are promoted Provincial Civil Servants. 

12469. Anyway it is somewhat natural, as 
the social life of European ofiScials in a place is 
involved in it ?- 1 cannot blame them. These 
men will not mix with them socially. 

12470. And you think that Indians should 
go to England and get into the Civil Service, so 
that in that way they may share in the social 
life of Eur^eans ?-—Yes. 

12471. You know a number of Indian 
Civilians and English Civilians in this Presi¬ 
dency?—Yes. 
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12472. A great many of them f—Tea. 

12173. Will you tell us what your opinion 
is of them, in a general ay, both on the Execu¬ 
tive side and on the Judicial side: do you find 
that one class is better than the other ?—I do not 
make any distinetiun. 

12474. Do you find Indian Civilians as a 
class are inferior to English Civilians ?—No. 

12475, On the Judicial side?—No. 

12476. On the Executive side ? - No. 

12477. {Mr. Chaubal.) I only want to ask 
you one question, but I do not wish you to 
answer it if you are not disposed to do so. It 
has reference to your answer to question (57) with 
regard to the Provincial Civil yervice. What is 
your feeling ? Do you think that the adminis¬ 
tration of justice in the country would be better 
if the judicial and magisterial functions of an 
executive officer are taken away, and given to 
separate officers ? Do you think the two should 
be separate?—That is the feeling in the country 
now, and I think it would be better. 

12478. In that view, do you think, that the 
subordinate magistracy are not carrying out 
their Judicial functions properly ?—Yes. 

12479. Can you tell us shortly in what way 
they are supposed not to bo doing their Judicial 
duties properly?—They, to a certain extent, 
do their work according to the wishes of the 
superior officers. 

12480. {Sir Theodore Morieon.) Are the Eng¬ 
lishmen whom you employ in your service, 
University men?—No, not necessarily. 

12481. Do you find that they hold their 
own socially with the men in the Indian Civil 
Service ?—Yes ; these higher class officers hold 
their own socially with the Indian Civil Service. 

12482. You lay stress on that in your 
evidence ?—Yes. 

12483. Have you yourself employed any 
of the technical scholars who have been trained 
in England? —We have some. 

12484. Do you pay them as much as the 
Englishmen?—No. The difficulty is that we 
have very few. When they come out from 
England they do not like to be apprentices 
getting small pay. 

12485. They do not like the pay the 
Englishman accepts?—I am talking of the 
Indian who has qualified himself at the techni¬ 
cal examination in England. When he comes 
out here he wants much higher pay than we, as 
a commercial firm, are willing to pay him to 
begin with. There are many Indians whom we 
cannot take. We must go to the cheapest market 
for our business purposes, and get good men. 
That is the reason why in our firm we have not a 
good many Indians who have passed, or qualified 
themselves, in some technical branch in Europe. 

12486. These men, I understand, have got 
the social qualifications which you desire?— 
Yes. 

12487. Their theoretical education, I suppose, 
is fair ?—Yes. 

12488. I do not quite understand what you 
said about the salary which they demand. Do 
they demand higher salaries than Englishmen P— 
No. We never bring Englishmen out direct 
from college. They generally have their practical 
training there; but those Indians who are sent to 


England with scholarships finish their college 
course there, and come out here. 

12489. If you could get these Indians to 
have some practical experience suoh as English¬ 
men, then you would prefer it ?—I should prefer 
it. 

12490. What sort of salary would they 
start with ? - They would get the same pay as 
Europeans, Es. 400 or Rs. 500, and go up to 
Rs. 2,000, provided they were equally capable. 

12491. IIow much practical training 
should Englishmen get before they come here P 
—Two or three years. Some of them never go 
to a University. They go to a practical place — 
to an engineer or an architect—and there they 
apprentice themselves and they learn their pro¬ 
fession well before they come out to us. 

12492. You employ that class of man 
because it is the cheapest ? - We do not make 
any distinction whether ho has a University 
degree. 

12493. The reason why you do not 
employ an Indian and you do employ an 
Englishman is because the Englishman is a 
tested man, and it is cheaper to get a man of 
that sort?—Yes. 

12494. {Lord Ronaldehay.) You say that 
the best English students try to get into the 
Home Service in preference to the Indian Service. 
That was not always the case, was it ?—As far 
as I know, for the last five or six years. 

12495. It was not the case in previous 
years?—No. 

12496. Do you think that the popularity 
of the Service out here has ,declined in recent 
years ?—They do not like to come out to India. 
That we see, as the practical results of examin¬ 
ation. I do not know for what reason they do 
not like to come out to India. 

12497. With regard to your scheme for 
recruitment, your answers to Mr. Gokhale do not 
quite clear up some difficulties which I still see 
in the way of your proposals. I want to ask you 
whether 1 have understood them correctly. Your 
scheme is this. There are eighty vacancies in one 
year to be filled. Twenty of these, according to 
your scheme, are to be reserved for Indian can¬ 
didates ?--Yes. 

12498. The examination is then to be held in 
England ?—Yes. 

12499. Supposing the first sixty-five places 
in the examination are filled up, sixty 
Englishmen and five Indians. So far so good. 
But supposing the next ten places are filled by 
Englishmen, and then again, five places by 
Indians, what are you going to do; are you 
going to knock out the ten successful English 
candidates and put five unsuccessful Indian can¬ 
didates in the Service over their heads ?—I would 
not do anything. I believe that if facilities are 
given in India, you will get a certain number of 
Indians to compete. I do not want any special 
favour for Indians. 

125u0. You say that twenty vacancies are 
to be reserved ?—I say that is the maximum 
nunaber to be given. I do not say that is the 
minimum. 

12501. That is very important. Then 
you must qualify your written evidence on that 
point ?—Yes. 
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12502. That makes a great diflerenoe in your 
scheme?—Yes. 

12503, There is one more question 1 want 
to ask you. You say that there is a tendenoy in 
cases where there is an Indiau District Magis¬ 
trate to man the District staff mainly by Indians, 
and that it creates a great deal of discontent. 
Does it create discontent among the Indian 
members of the Service? —Yes. 

12504 And does it also create discontent 
among the inhabitants of the District?—In this 
way only, that the peojde think that there is a 
certain sort of treatment accorded to these men 
which they should not get. They are treated as 
& separate sort of man. 

12606. Then tlie inhabitants of such a District 
do rather ohjeot ?—I do not think it makes any 
difference to them. 

12506. You have never heard of a case, 
for instance, of a memorial being sent up to 
Government by the inhabitants of a District 
which was so administered, asking that they 
should have a certain number of Europeans ?—I 
have not heard of that. 

12507. There is another question of a minor 
character I should like to ask you. You say 
that in giving promotions a proficiency in 
Indian languages should carry greater weight 
than it dees at the present time. How do you 
test the proficiency of students in languages; 

1 suppose only by examination ?—Yes. 

12508. Do you desire that before a man 
is promoted he should go up for an examin¬ 
ation in the language of his Province ?— 
Yes. 

12509. How often is that to take place- 
on each promotion ?—Before he is promoted to 
a higher grade. Before an Indian becomes a 
Collector he ought to know the language of that 
Province. 

12610. Very well. Before an officer is 
promoted to a District you would like to see him 
submitted to an examination in the language?— 
It would be better for him and bettor for the 
community. They would understand each other. 

12611, That examination I suppose would 
be of a similar character to the departmeutal 
examination which is at present iipposed upon 
an officer in the first two years ?—The examiner 
should not be a Civil Servant. The examiners 
should he quite different men and Indians. 
Bengali should have a Bengali examiner. If it 
is Drdu it should be a Muhammadan examiner, 

12512. There is one other qualification 
which you would like to see tested, that is to say, 
you think that before an officer is promoted 
consideration ought to be given to the question 
as to whether he has been sympathetic towards 
the inhabitants during his previous service?— 
Yes. 

12513. How is that to be tested ? You 
cannot test that by examination ?-That is 
probably the feeling; the Government must, 
and does know. You cannot say that the 
Government does not know whether an officer is 
popular or not in a place. He cannot hide it; 
it comes out. 

12514. It is tested by Government ?—Yes, 
by those who give the promotion. 

12515. {Mr. hotnpas.) Yon mentioned the 
<!ase where an Indian chemist employed at your 


iron works had to leave because he could not get 
on with the Europeans ?—Yes. 

12616. What class were the Europeans; were 
they chiefly the mechanic class ?—Yes. 

12517. Would you say that an educated 
Indian would fled it more difficult at present to 
control Europeans of the mechanio class-the 
lower class—than to control Europeans of a 
higher social status ? —Yes. 

12518. And in any position where you had 
to deal with that class of Europeans, it would 
be advisable to employ a European officer?— 
Yes. 

^ 12519. You were asked whether there was 
discontent among a certain class of the popula¬ 
tion owing to the feeling that they were not 
getting a fair share of Government appointments, 
and that it would be wise to allay that discontent, 
and to give them a larger share of Government 
appointments?—Yes. 

12520. Would you do that if it led to a 

decrease in the effieienoy of Government ?_No. 

12521. You would not risk general discontent 
with the Government merely to satisfy the dis¬ 
content of that class ?—No, only to give them 
facilities to shut their mouths, so that they 
cannot say that they cannot get it. 

12522. You are, 1 believe, much interest¬ 
ed in the development of Bengal on the industrial 
side ?—Yes. 

12623. And you are much interested in the 
Bengalis ?—Yes. 

12524. You would do everything to employ 

them in your office, other things being equal ?_ 

Yes. 

12525. At present you only employ Europeans 
in the higher posts, beoause you cannot get 
Bengalis with the necessary qualifications?— 
Yes, that is so. 

12526. (Mr Mukherji.) I take it that you 
wish to improve generally the pay and prospects 
of the Provincial Civil Service men?—Yes, 
certainly. ’ 

12527. But your scheme would take away 
the listed posts from them very largely, would it 
not?—Yes. 

125?8. How would you compensate them 
for the loss they suffer?—By increasing the 
number of higher posts—Rs. 1,000 posts -and by 
increasing their pay from the beginning. 

12529. Do you not tliink that they ought 
to go considerably higher than Rs. 1,000 in that 
case, beoause now they can rise to first-class 
Magistrates, and get Rs. 1,600?—Only two or 
three. J keep that door open. I said they 
should spend one year’s probation in England. 

12530. In answer to question (59) you say 
that the pay of the Provincial Civil Service men 
should not be adjusted according to the market 
value, but that it should be fixed with a certain 
relation to the prestige and dignity which it 
carries ?— Y es. 

12531. You therefore think that the present 
scales of pay are insufficient and inadequate ?— 
Yes. 

12532, (Mr. Sen.) You object that a Distriot 
should be entirely officered by Indians; is that 
your objection ?—1 do not object. I said that 
there is a grievance amongst those men; that 
they complain. 
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12533. Do you not think we should he grate¬ 
ful to Government for doing all that, beoause it 
is a sort of experiment whether a partioulnr 
Dislriet cannot be entirely made over to Indian 
administration? —Not creating that discontent. 
If officers are so disoontented they cannot work 
properly. 

;2534. Have you found that officers are 
discontented ? — Many. If I am allowed to give 
the names I will mention them. 

12535. The policy of Goverument is that 
an Indian District should he made over entirely 
to Indians as a sort of experiment? It so 
happens that these Districts are notoriously un¬ 
healthy Districts. 

1253t). When I was a Munsif in Bmkura 
District they were all Indians, namely, the 
Judge, the Magistrate, and Superintendent of 
Police, and it is a particularly healthy District?— 
All I say is what I have heard from these 
Civilians and Provincial men; they are discon¬ 
tented. They say it would look as if Government 
wanted to group them together to avoid their 
having any control over Europeans. 

12537. Will you kindly look at your 
answer to question (24;? You say ; *' Especially 
deserving and meiitorious officers from the 
Provincial Civil Service may be promoted to the 
listed posts, provided the conditions stated in my 
previous answer are fulfilled.*' The condition I 
find in your answer to question ^6), where you 
say : “ It is absolutely nece^6ary that men who 
are to occupy the positions of District Magistrates 
and District Judges should have a training which 
will enable them to maintain their position and 
dignity on a footing of equality with their 
brother European offloers.”?—Yes. 

1253S. But you have at the same time 
recommended that they should get equal pay ? 
—Yes. 

12539. In your answer to question (47) you 
say that they should get exactly the same pay as 
the European officer?—Yes, 

12540. Is not that sufficient to maintain 
their position and dignity, and be on a footing 
of equality with the European officer ?—It is not 
only the pay. 

12641. What sort of training do you wish ? 
—They begin their life as a subordinate, and 
naturally they cannot have the same sort of 
knowledge as an officer who has been appointed 
from England. If they go to England and 
spend a year of probation there, they would be 
more fitted for that post than being simply 
promoted from this country. 

12542. You confine your remarks to the 
particularly deserving and meritorious officers ? 
—Only those deserving and meritorious officers 
should be sent to England for one year's training. 

12543. You insist upon the training in 
England as a necessary condition ?—Yes. 

12544. Is that a necessary condition for an 
Indian Judge too ?—Yes. 

12545. But there are Indian vakils of the 
High Court who do not live in European 
style?—Bui; in the High Couit in Calcutta, and 
in a big town like Calcutta, it does not matter. 
There is a large population here, and we do not 
care whether a Judge lives in any style or not ; 
but in a District where there are only four or 
five officers, the District J udge ought to live 
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in a style becoming to his dignity and 
position. 

12546. If he gets Us. 2,000, what is the 
reason for supposing that he cannot live in a 
style which will command respect? - I have seen 
Indian^ Judges travelling in the intermediate 
class with i haprasis. 

12547. That is very unfortunate. You are 
referrii'g to a particular class— I am speak¬ 
ing of District Judges P—We are speaking of 
Subordinate Judges—District Judges? I have 
known Subordinate Judges when they are pro¬ 
moted to District Judges to send a petition to- 
Government asking to be called “ Esquires ” and 
“Misters,” and not “ Bahus.” Why do they 
adopt European dress as soon as they are made 
Judges ? As soon as they are made Judges they 
adopt European dress, and they think that un¬ 
less they live like Europeans they cannot main¬ 
tain their dignity. 

12548. My next question is about a point 
of service. You say that a Munsif takes twenty- 
four or twenty-five years to become a Subordinate 
Judge?—Yes. 

12649. 1 should say it is IS or 19 years?— 
It may be, 

12560. At present a Munsif becomes a 
Subordinate Judge at the age of 50 or 61 and 
he gallops through all the grades from Rs. 600 to 
Rs. l.OUO ?—Yes 

12551. Do you think that is a satisfactory 
state of things?—-No, I said that they should 
be promoted quicker and get better pay. 

12652. So that in your opinion a Munsif 
should become a Subordinate Judge not after but, 
before he reaches 45 years of age ?—Certainly, 
not after all his energy is gone. 

12553. When you suggest that the salaries 
of the Brovinolal Service should bo increased, do- 
you include the Munsifs ?—Yes. 

12564. At present a Munsif does not get 
Rs. 400 before he is 40 or 43 years of age, and 
Rs. 500 before he is 48 or 49 years of age ? —I 
know they cannot live respectably on that pay, 

12555. And you recommend a general 
increase of salary ?—Yes, 

12656 {Mr. Chaubal.) Your acquaintance 
wiih the European circle is very large; have yon 
come across European Civil Servants who, within 
the first six months or one year of their coming 
to this country, are able to converse freely with 
villagers?—! have never come across such a man. 

12557. Do you think it likely, from your 
knowledge of the vernaculars, or possible, that 
an Englishman could, within one year of his 
coming out to this country, be able to speak free¬ 
ly with the ordinary villagers in the mufassal in 
the vernacular P—Only in very exceptional 
oases. Not in ten years would they be able to 
do BO. 

12558. {Chairman.) Am I right in supposing 
that your proposed scheme of examination would 
limit the entry of Indians to one-fourth, that 
only those Indians who come out in the ordi- 
nary list of successful candidates would be 
admitted, and that the original list would never 
exceed one-fourth of the whole?—That is my 
view. 

12659. That is a correct interpretation of 
your scheme?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written answers relating to the Protineial Civil 
Service. 

12560. (1) Please 'refer to Government of 

India liesolutiou No. 1046-105S, dated the I9th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govcTii recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their slteration ?— 
The general conditions governing recruitment to 
the Provincial Civil Service as defined io the 
Government of India Resolution are suitable 
enough so far as they go, but are susceptible 
of improvement in some respects. For instance 
clause YII sliould be so modified as to limit the 
right of the Local Government to make promotions, 
without regard to seniority, to the grade of 
Rs. 600 and higher grades, but seniority alone 
should ordinarily give a claim to promotion at 
least up to the grade of lls. 500. There is a 
general feeling of dissatisfaction in the Service 
in regard to the direct appointment of outsiders 
to the higher grades of the Service by Govern¬ 
ment, over the heads of many experienced officers 
of high character and undoubted ability. If 
such direct appointments were to be made only 
to offices in the lowest grade of the Service, 
there will not be any heart-burning or discontent 
among the members of the Service, Clause VIII 
should therefore be so amended as to confine 
the direct appointment of outsiders by Govern¬ 
ment to the lowest grade of the Service. 

12561. (2) rlease supply a copy of the rules 

for the recruit ment of the Provincial Civil Service 
m force in your Piovince. Are these rules 
suitable, or have you any recommendations to 
make for their alteration ?—The rules, though 
on the whole suitable, do not fully satisfy the 
aspirations of the representatives of the highly- 
educated section of the community. 'I he rules 
should be so altered as to introduce a system of 
open competition combined with nomination, m., 
candidates for half or at least one-third of the 
appointments annually made should be recruited 
by an open o 'mpetitive examination, and the res* 
should be selected by nomination. For a full 
desoription of the system whioli I recommend, 
please see my answer to question (6). 

12562. (6) What is your experience of the 

officers selected by the different methods of re¬ 
cruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recommend ? 
For direct recruitment do you recommend (a) 
open competition, (4) nomination, {c combined 
nomination aud examination, or (d) so.xe other 
method P Please describe fully the system that 
you recommend?—Open competition combined 
with, nomination. Under the present system of 
pure Domination, the best selections, even when 
most impartially made, will be open to the 
suspicion, however baseless, of some sort fo 
unconscious bias in favour of the selected candi¬ 
dates, specially in cases where the qualifications 
and claims of many of the candidates are evenly 


balanced. This suspicion of bias can only be 
effectually disarmed by an open competitive 
examination, at least for candidates with the 
highest intellectual attainments, who pu-efer to 
enter the Service by sheer dint of superior merit. 
Moreover, by throwing open a reasonable propor¬ 
tion of direct appointments to open competition. 
Government will secure not only the most efficient 
candidates, but satisfy the very natural ambition 
of suoh representatives of the educated classes 
as wish to stand the supreme test of a difficult 
competitive exa nination. To exclude undesir¬ 
able candidates, permission to appear in the 
competitive examination may be made conditional 
on the pruduotion of satisfactory proof of respect¬ 
ability and g 'od character. I would, therefore, 
suggest that the rules should be so modified as 
to allot three out of the six appointments now 
made annually on the nomination of Commis¬ 
sioners and the Syndicate of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity tn open oompetition, or at leust the two 
appointments now made on the nominations of 
the Syndicate of the Calcutta University should 
be thrown open to pure competition. The 
remaining three or four appointments, as the case 
may be, should be made on the nominations of 
Oommissioners regard being had to the desir¬ 
ability of securing a fair share of appointments 
to each important section of the community. 
Suoh a system of pure oompetiiion, combined with 
nomination, is most likely to meet with general 
acceptance. As an alternative, I would rather 
return to the system which was introduced by 
Government Resolution of the 24th April 1889, 
published in the Supplement to the Calcutta 
Gazette, dated the let May 1889, viz., open 
oompetition oonibined with selection from amongst 
the unsuccessful candidates who have obtained the 
highest marks and the otherwise qualified accord¬ 
ing to the rules, with a view to secure the adequate 
representation of all important sections of the 
community in the Service. 

12563. (7) To what extent are non-residents 

of the Province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Co you consider that only residents 
of the Province should ordinarily be recruited ? 
—Ordinarily, only residents of the Province 
should be recruited, provided they are fit persons. 
In special oases non-residents may also be 
recruited, provided they are deserving and duly 
qualified persons. 

12564. ^8) Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice P Do you consider that this is desirable 
and what arrangements do you recommend to 
secure this object ?- No. For instance, the 
Muhammadan rommunity, having regard to its 
importance and numerical strength in this Pro. 
vince, is not adequately represented at present in 
the Service. The adequate representation of all 
classes and communities in the Service is certainly 
desirable, provided it is secured without lowering 
the standard of ability necessary for the efficiency 
of the Service. 'I'be existing system, as also the 
system recommended by me in my answer to 
question (6) is suitable for securing the ade¬ 
quate representation of the important sections 
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of the oommunity. But the existing system can 
Iw further improved by allotting a certain propor* 
tion of appointments to each class and community 
according to its importance and population. 

12665. (9) What is the system of training 
and probation adopted for oflBcers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ? Do you consider it satis¬ 
factory, and, if not, what alterations do you 
recommend P—The present system is suitable 
enough, but its working is not quite satisfactory. 
Probationer’s are not always properly trained 
under the personal supervision of the District 
officers. Some of them are employed too much 
on outdoor work. Many of them are employed 
simply to do the routine work of itevenue 
Departments without being thorouglily trained 
to understand the practical working of the 
departments. I think every probationer should 
receive training under an experienced Deputy 
Collector in each important Revenue Department 
for a fixed period, at the end of which he should 
be examined verbally by the District officer, who 
will then report to the Commissioner if he is 
satisfied with the tiaining in any particular work 
undergone by the probationer. 

12566. (10; Is the existing system of depart¬ 

mental examinations suitable, and, if not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—I think it is quite 
suitable I would only suggest that if the exi.-^t- 
ing system of recruitment is to continue, the 
departmental examination should include one 
paper in drafting and prdcis-writing. 

12667. (11) Do you consider that any change 

should be made in the classes of offices and 
appointments at present included in your Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ?—No. 

12668, (15) What is the annual rate of re¬ 

cruitment and how is it fixed ? Has it worked 
well in practice and does it secure an even flo’v 
of promotion ?—Only 12 appointments are made 
annually at present. It has not secured an even 
flow of promotion. 

12569. (16) To what extent is any system of 

selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced ? Is any change of praoti(3e required in 
this respect ?—The system of selection is enforced 
for promotion to the grade of Rs. 500 and higher- 
grades. The system is not satisfactory from the 
point of view of the members of the Service. 

12570. (17) Are you satisfied that, under the 
existing system of promotion, the interests of 
individual officers and of the administration are 
duly reoonciltd, and have you any suggestioi,8 
to make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
of selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers?— 
Selection is made on the basis of the remarks 
confidentially reported by superior officers, which, 
though generally fair and discriminating, are 
often very divergent. The system of selection 
should be enforced for promotions from the 
grade of Rs. 600 and upwards Promotion up 
to Rs. 500 should ordinarily be by seniority only. 
Moreover, before an officer is superseded, the 
reasons for his proposed supersession should be 
communicated to him, and he should be given an 
opportunity of submitting some explanation in 
his defence, which should be considered by the 
Governor in Council before he is actually 


superseded. Also, supersession should ordinarily 
be confined only to officers who, on account of any 
misconduot or serious neglect of duty, are consi¬ 
dered unfit for promotion to grades above the 
grade of Rs. 500. Officers specially in the 
grades below the grade of Rs. 400, should not be 
superseded for such trivial faults as lack of zeal 
or slackness. 

12571. (19) Are you satisfied with the existino’ 

arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily 
filled by members of the Indian Oivii Service, 
are listed as open to officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service of proved meric and ability, and is the 
system followed in making appointments to 
these posts suitable? If not, what alterations 
do you suggest ?—The arrangement by which 
certain posts ordinarily filled by members of the 
Indian Civil Service are listed as open to officers 
of the Provincial Civil Service of proved merit 
and ability is satisfactory, but I am not aware 
of the .system followed in making appointments 
to these posts. 1 think that the most suitable 
system of making appointments to listed posts, 
if it is not already in vogue, would be for the 
Governor in Council to personally select officers 
for appointment to listed posts, after fully con¬ 
sidering the claims of all officers recommended 
for such posts by the Hon’ble Member of the 
Board, the Commissioners of Divisions and other 
high officials. Moreover, the number of listed 
posts, open to the members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, is not sufficient and should be 
iuoreased. 

12572, ( 20 ) Are you satisfied with the system 

by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service? If not, 
what change would you suggest -No. A better 
system would be to give these iuferior listed 
posts to promising young officers, who may be 
specially trained in such a way as to be after¬ 
wards fit to be promoted to higher listed posts. 

12573. (21) Are you satisfied with the 
present designation “the Provincial Civil 

Service ” P If not, what would you suggest ?_ 

Yes. 

*2574. (22) Do you accept as suitable the 

principle recommended by tne Public Service 
Commission of 1880-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a con¬ 
sideration of the terms necessary to secure 
locally the desired qualifications in the officers 
appointed ? If not, what principle do you 
reoommend?—The principle recommended by 
the Public Service Commission of D86-87 is 
suitable. 

12575. t20) Please give full informatiou re¬ 

garding the rates of pay and the number of 
posts in each of the main grades of the Provinoial 
Civil Service authorized on the 1st April of 
each of the following years:—1890, 19l'0 and 
1912. When was the last generul reorganiza- 
tron effected, and what improv-ement of prospects 
was effected thereby ?—The last general organi¬ 
zation was effected in 1906. But the improve¬ 
ment of prospects effected thereby has not been 
satisfactory. 

12576. (24) Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provinoial -Civil Service of 
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your Province adequate to seoure the deaired 
qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, 
•what alterations do you recommend ?—No. The 
existiug rates of pay and grading are not satisfac¬ 
tory. They are not adequate to attract the desired 
type of officers to the Provincial Civil Service 
The rates of pay were fixed about 50 or fiO years 
ago. Since then the cost of living has much 
increased, but the rates of pay have remained 
unchanged. The purchasing power of the rupee 
has decreased in proportion to the increase in the 
prices of food-grains and other necessaries of life. 
A Deputy Collector drawing a pay of Its. 400 
a month now is financially not better ofl than a 
Deouty Collector drawing a salary of its. 200 
about 35 or 40 years ago. Moreover, under the 
existing grading in the Provincial Civil Service 
promotions are very slow. I would suggest that 
two higher grades of Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 900 
should be added to the Service, and the grading 
should be so arranged as to seoure a reasonably 
quick flow cf promotion. A reference to 
Appendix B will at once show that the constitu¬ 
tion of the Provincial Civil Service in our 
Province does not compare favourably with that 
of the Provincial Civil Services in other Pro¬ 
vinces, the number of appointments in the higher 
grades being disproportionately small. If two 
higher grades of Rs. I,o00 and Rs. 900 cannot be 
added, the Service should be at least graded like 
the sister Service, wa., the Judicial branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service. Even if this concession 
cannot be made, the Service should be so graded 
as to enable the majority of officers to retire on 
full pension from the highest grade of Rs. 800. 
At present only a small percentage of officers 
can reasonably expect to reach the first grade 
before attaining the age of 55 years. A glance 
at the latest Civil List will show that many of 
the officers on the first grade are on extension. 
The two worst grades are those of Rs. 400 and 
Rs. 500, to pass through which it takes sometimes 
about 17 years. By increasing the number of 
posts in the higher grades, the rate of promotion 
should be so accelerated as to enable an officer to 
ordinarily reach the first grade in 25 years. 

12577, (25) Are you satisfied with the 
present system under which officiating promotions 
are not made in the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ? 
—No. If the alterations recommended in my 
answer to the preceding question are accepted, I 
would suggest that officiating promotions should 
be made in the Service when any officer goes on 
furlough or deputation for more than six mouths. 

12578. (26) What is your opinion regarding 

the substitution of a time-scale of salary for the 
existing graded system of promotion? If 
you are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the Service, or 
not?—I would prefer a time-scale, but it should 
not be restricted to the lower grades of the 
Service. 

12579. (28) What is your experience of the 

raotical working of time-soales of pay in other 
ndian Services ?—-I have no personal experience 
of time-soales of pay in other Indian Services, but 
so far as I have been able to ascertain from 
persons likely to know, they are intended to 
guarantee certainty of promotion after certain 
fixed lengths of approved service. 


12680. (29) If you recommend any kind of 

time-scale of pay, please describe the scheme that 
you ])ropose and state what conditions should, 
be laid down in regard to the grant of increments 
promotion to superior grades, charge allowances 
and other matters of importance? tiow do you 
propose to apply such time-scales in Provinces 
where the scale of pay of the Executive and 
Judicial branches of the Service is different?—In 
case my suggestion to improve the grading of 
the Service by increasing its number of higher 
appointments is not accepted, as an alternative I 
would recommend a time-scale for the Service 
similar to that which has been fixed for the 
Provincial Servi-je of the Public Works 
Department, v%%., there should be progressive 
increase of salary from the lowest grade by 
biennial increments of Rs. 50. 

12581. (30) Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial 
Divil Service holding listed posts draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 
pay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you 
suggest for the various appointments?—Yes. 

12582, (31) Is there any reason to suppose that 
officers of the Provinoial Civil Service take more 
or less leave of any partionlar kind than they 
did 6, 10, 15 or 20 years ago ? If so, to 'what is 
this due ?—My impression is that they take more 
leave; both leave on full pay and medical leave 
and furlough. It is difficult to say definitely to 
what this is due. Perhaps this is due partly to 
greater stress of work, which frequently has to be 
done under very unhealthy olimatio conditions, 
and also partly to the greater importance now 
attached to rest and change of air, which are now 
regarded by most of the educated Indians as 
essentially necessary for the recovery and 
maintenanee of health. 

12583. (32) Is all the leave on full pay due 

to them ordinarily taken by officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and, if not, what are the 
reasons? Is the amount which can be earned 
in your opinion suitable ? If not, what alterna¬ 
tive arrangement do you suggest ?—No, because 
it is (0 not easy to get leave on full pay without 
giving three months’ previous notice; (ii) it often 
involves transfers from good stations- The 
amount of privilege leave which can be earned 
now is suitable but, as in the case of famine duty, 
officers should be ordinarily allowed to take four 
months’ leave on full pay at a time. The three 
months’ limit now imposed tells bard on many 
officers who are practically deprived of this hard- 
earned privilege simply for not having been able 
to avail themselves of it after every three years. 

12584. (33) Is all the furlough due to them 

ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as 
much furlough as is permissible by the present 
rules ? If not, what ohaage do you suggest ?— 
No, so far as 1 am aware. Yes, but I would only 
suggest that the furlough rules should be altered 
to allow an officer 6 months’ furlough after every 5 
years’ service, up to the maximum limit of two years 
to which he is now entitled after 18 years’ servioo. 

12585. (34) Do you consider that the rates of 

furlough allowances are suitable? If not, what 
changes do you recommend?—Yes. 
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12686. ^ i36j Have you any recommendations 
to make in regard to special leave, extra¬ 
ordinary leave without allowances, and other 
forms of leave ? Do you consider that the 
present conditions governing these kinds of leave, 
and the leave allowances admissible, are suit¬ 
able ? - No. Yes. 

12587. (39) Do any of the present leave rules 

press hardly in any way on ofBcers of the 
Provincial Civil iServioe, and, if so, in what 
respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appro- 
piiate remedy ? In particular, do you regard 
tiie existing differences between the leave rules 
for the European and Indian Services as suit¬ 
able ?—The privilege leave and furlough rules do 
press hardly in some respects on oflSoers of the 
Provincial Civil Service as pointed out in my 
answer to question (32) which also suggests the 
appropriate remedy. 

12588. (40) Is the present system of super¬ 

annuation pensions satisfactory in the interests 
both of the Government and the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service?—Not quite satisfactory 
so far as the interests of the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service are concerned. 

12589. (41) Have you any suggestions to 

make in favour of any modifications in its detailed 
working, and, if so, what, and for what 
reasons?—In the Executive branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service the first two years of 
service, though continuous, do not count towards 
pension. This anomaly should be removed and 
the first two years of substantive fro tempore 
service in the case of Deputy Collectors should 
not be deducted from their pensionable service. 

'i he period of service at present necessary for 
voluntary retirement on full pension is too long. 
It should be reduced from 30 to 25 years. More¬ 
over, option may be given to officers to retire on 
half pension after 10 years’ service, and on f ull 
pension on medical certificate of failure of health 
after 20 years’ approved service. 

12590. (42) Do you approve of the grant of 
reduced pensions for such officers as may be 
found to be inefficient, but whom it may be 
difficult to retire without some provision for their 
subsistence? If so, what do you suggest?— 
Inefficient ufficers should be punished with stop¬ 
page of promotion with the option of retiring on 
any reasonable reduced pension which may be 
fixed by Government having regard to the special 
circumstances of each case. 

12591. (43) Do you approve of the present 

system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts ? If 
not, what do you suggest ?—Yes. 

12592. (44) Do you consider that the existing 

rules governing the voluntary and com¬ 
pulsory retirement of members of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, what 


changes do you recommend ?—No. For any 
changes recommended by me please see my 
answer to question (41). 

12593. (16) Are you satisfied with the existing 

organization of the Provincial Civil Service?_ 

If not, please state what alternative organiza¬ 
tion you consider desirable, and explain 
fully your views, making any suggestions that 
appear to you to be suitableNo. For any 
suggestions for improving the existing organi¬ 
zation please see my reply to question (24.) 

12594. (47) Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil 
Service not covered by your answers to the 
above questions ? If so, please explain 
them?—The only other proposals not covered 

by my answers to the previous questions are:_ 

(0 That ^ the privilege of presentation at the 
Governor’s Levee, which was formerly enjoyed 
by a.ll the members of tlie Provincial Civil 
Service, should be restored to tliem. {it) They 
should also be allowed the* distinction of being 
addressed as ‘ Khan Bahadur ’ or ‘Rai Bahadur ’ 
so long as they hold the office of a Deputy 
Collector. This distinction was formerly enjoyed 
by them, but was recently withdrawn. The 
deprivation of these two privileges has adversely 
affected the prestige of the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice, which at one time stood higher than that of 
any other Service with the sole exception of the 
Indian Civil Service, and is therefore naturally 
a source of discontent among the members of the 
Service. Moreover, the practice recently intro¬ 
duced of subjecting the work of Deputy dollectors 
to the_inspection and criticism of the Superinten¬ 
dent in the Collector’s office, who is a ministerial 
officer, is also very objectionable and is much dis¬ 
liked by the self-respecting members of the Ser¬ 
vice. It should be discontinued. A better 
arrangement would be to appoint a Deputy Col¬ 
lector as Personal Assistant to the District officer 
to do the work which is now done by the Superin¬ 
tendent. Also larger powers of control, appoint¬ 
ment and dismissal over subordinates should be 
given to Deputy Collectors subject to the ap¬ 
proval of District officers. Also all Deputy 
Collectors, from the lowest grade upwards, should 
be allowed to draw first- class travelling allow¬ 
ance. A Superintendent of Post offices, who 
begins with only a pay of Rs. 2oO a month, 
draws first-class allowance and has also the power 
of appointing or dismissing any subordinate 
whose pay does not exceed Rs. 40 a month, but 
even a Senior Deputy Collector of the first 
grade drawing Rs 800 a month, cannot appoint 
or dismiss a peon. Unless all these causes of 
discontent are removed, the Service will not 
attract the best type of well-bred officers of good 
family and first-rate ability, without whom no 
Service can command the respect and confidence 
of the public. 


Syed Ali Ashraf, called and examined. 


12595. {Chairman.) You are Personal Assist¬ 
ant to the Commissioner, Presidency Division ?— 
1 am Judicial Personal Assistant. 

12596. How many years’ service have 
you had ?—I have got about 18 years’ 
service. 


12597. W^hat are the posts which you have 
held for the last six years ?—Before I came to the 
present post, 1 was Subdivisional Officer of 
Basirhat—24-Parganas—for about three years. 

12698.^ You object to the present method 
under which Government make direct appointments 
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to the higher grades of the Provincial Service ?— 
Yes. 

12599. Do you know to what extent this 
ower has been exercised ?—As far as I know, it 
as not been too much exercised. It has been 
■exercised to an extent to cause some discontent— 
I should say much discontent. 

12600. You know of several instances P—I 
know. 

12601. You are strongly in favour of reoruit- 
rnent for the Provincial Service by open 
■competition P—I have not said that it should he 
pure competition ; hut that it should be competi¬ 
tive. 

12t)02. Combined with nomination P—Yes. 
12603. What is your reason for retaining the 
■element of nomination?—Because, as I have said, 
generally, pure nomination will not satisfy the 
representatives of the highly-educated classes. 

12604. You want to ensure the due represent¬ 
ation of communities P—Yes, at least those who 
wish to stand a test, a severe intellectual test, 
fihould he given a chance, besides I think it will 
encourage even backward classes to attain to a 
higher intelleottial standard. Muhammadans, for 
instance, should not be debarred from it, but 
they should be encouraged to subject themselves 
to this higher test. They may not succeed in it, 
but still, they should have that goal before them. 

12605. Do you know many districts in Bengal, 
•where you regard it as important that appoint¬ 
ments should he given to men who would not be 
able to enter by open competition P—I should 
think so. 

12606. In your answer to question (17) you 
say that ofSoers of the Provincial Civil Bervioe 
should not he superseded “ for such trivial faults 
as lack of eeal or slackness.” D<j yon seriously 
suggest that the Government wouhi be justified in 
continuing to employ such officers as have proved 
themselves, by their slackness, to be incompetent? 
—Not incompetent. Slackness is not incompe¬ 
tence. For the first time an officer is slack, he 
should be warned and he might change for the 
better. If slackness becomes habitual, it will 
certainly lead to incapacity. I am referring to an 
officer who otherwise is admitted to be capable. 

I know an instance in which an officer has been 
superseded on the first instance of slackness, 

12607. Would you modify your statement by 
«aying that greater care should be taken in deal¬ 
ing with these oases P—Yes. We must disorimi- 
natfli There might be apparently lack of zeal 
-due to many causes. 

12608. You say that the number of listed 
|) 08 ts should be increased ?—Yes. 

12609. To what extent?—Not to any large 
extent, but to a reasonable extent. I would 
leave it to Government to decide it. 

12610. In your answer to question (24), yon 
say that the rates of pay in the Provincial Civil 
Service have remained unchanged for the past 
-fifty or sixty years P—Yes, 

12611. Is it not a fact that there has been a 
change in recent years P—So fur as our Service 
is concerned, there has not been much change— 
any substantial change. 

12612. There has been some change?—A 
islight change in the lower grades beginning with 
Jls. 160. 
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12613. Was there not a reorganization in 
1892?—There was a temporary improvement, hut 
no substantial improvement in prospects. 

12614. A temporary improvement?—Very 
slight. Some of the lower grades which were 
affected got some relief. 

12615 . Then there are grades which have not 

been changed ?—Yes. 

12616. What grades are they ? - In most 
grades the rates of pay have not changed. 
What happens is that the number of posts is 
increased in some grades to remove a block, and 
again afterwards there is a congestion and the 
promotion is delaj'ed. I can give my own 
instance. It took me fourteen years to get to 
the Rs. 400 grade, because I entered the service 
when there was a block, though junior officers 
got to the Rs. 400 grade in 8 years. What 
happens is that our prospects are quite uncertain. 
It took me six years to go to the Rs. 260 grade 
from Rs 200; whereas other officers got into 
that grade in two years. 

12617. Would you prefer a time-scale ?—I 
should prefer a time-scale. There is much bitter¬ 
ness of feeling as regards the uncertainty' of pro¬ 
motion. 

12618. Would you suggest that the time-scale 
should be applied up to a particular grade, or that 

there should be one time-scale for all grades ?_ 

As far as I know, the general feeling is that it 
should be allied up to certaiu grades. 

12619. You do not think that that would have 
an injurious effect on the administration?—-! do 
not think so, because we can apply the test of 
merit before we promote men to higher grades, 
and even the increment can be stopped if an 
officer is not working well. If this is done, a 
great souroa of serious discontent in the Service 
Will be removed. 

12620. In your answer to question (25), you 
suggest that officiating grade promotions 
should be made ?—That is, in case the time- 
scale is not given. In case the grading is 
improved, or if the present grading is main¬ 
tained, in ease the number of posts in the 
higher grades is increased, then I ask for these 
acting appointments ; otherwise, this will not 
be necessary. If we get the time-scale, this 
suggestion will become unnecessary. 

J2621. Would you suggest that officiating 
grade promotions should be made even when no 
change of duties is involved P—You are referring 
to the higher grades ? 

12622 ^ Yes P—Very little change. What 
happens in our Service is that an officer getting 
Rs. 800 has less responsible work than a junior 
getting Rs. 400. There is absolutely no change 
of responsibility involved in promotions to higher 
grades. That is one reason why we contend that 
the test applied to higher grades should not be 
as rigorous or strict as in the case of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

12623. In your answer to question (32), you 
suggest that officers should be allowed to acoum- 
ulate their leave for a period ol four years. Do 
you think that it would be a good thing if officers 
are not allowed leave for four years ?—What 
happens is that, according to the rules for taking 
privilege leave, we cannot avail ourselves of the 
leave due to us after three years. If I have 
worked for six years and if 1 have not taken 
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any privilege leave during this period, I 
would not get all the leave that is due to roe, 
but I would get only three mouths’ leave, and I 
forfeit the remaining three months’ leave. What 
I say is that I ought to get at least four months’ 
leave ; and if we get that, we are prepared to 
forfeit the remaining two months’ leave. 

12624. You have to wait for four years before 
you can take any leave?—Not that. We can 
get one months’ leave for every year; but we do 
not get it generally. We cannot take more than 
three months’ privilege leave at a time ; but we 
wish that we may be allowed to take more privi¬ 
lege leave. At present we can only take three 
months’ leave after three years. 

12625. And you want to take more?—We 
want that we should be allowed to take privilege 
leave for four months at a time. 

12626. For how long a period have you 
to serve before you can get it ?—Four years. 
Before four years, we can never get it. 

12627. Would you wait for four years ?—Not 
necessarily. We have the option of taking leave 
for one month after one y ear’s service. At present, 
even if we have earned our privilege leave for 
four years or six years, we 1 cannot take more 
than three months’ leave. We want to take at 
least four months’ leave after we have earned 
that leave. 

12628. Would not this proposal of yours neces¬ 
sitate a substantial increase in the number of 
transfers ?—No. If there is a sufficient leave 
reserve, I do not see how it can affect the adminis¬ 
tration. It all depends upon the leave reserve. 

12629. In your answer to question (41), 
you say that officers should be allowed to 
retire on half-pension after ten years’ service. 
Would not this mean a substantial increase in the 
non-effective charges ?—That is a matter for the 
Government to look into. It so happens that 
officers have to retire earlier than the due time 
for some reason or other, and then they do not 
get any pension. If, for instance, a man who 
has already put in 19 years’ service, wants to 
start another career, he does not get anything 
ou retirement. Even private firms show consi¬ 
deration in such cases. The other day a Deputy 
Collector retired and joined the Bar. He had 
about 19 years’ service to his credit, but I do 
not think that he got any pension at all. 

12630. That is rather a different case. You 
were referring to voluntary retirement after ten 
years and to the grant of half-pension ?—I leave 
the period to the Government. Some concession 
might be shown. The period might be increased, 
if necessary. 

12631. {Lord Ronaldshay.) With regard to 
the discontent which you say exists in the Service 
owing to the appointment of men to higher grades 
by Government, can you tell me what the rule of 
the Government is with regard to the making of 
those appointments, as far as Bengal is concern¬ 
ed ?—The rule is given iu that Resolution of 
the Government of India. 

12632. It runs like this: “The Govern¬ 
ment of India or the Local Government may, in 
very special cases, make direct appointments to 
offices in higher grades.’’ Observe the words ‘ in 
very special cases ’?—Yes. 

12633. That is the rule. What I want 
to ask you is whether you can give me any 


instance of appointments of this kind having 

been made not in very special circumstances ?_I 

^n give, from the point of view of our Service. 
We do not know what special claims these- 
outsiders might have got. So far as the Service 
18 concerned, the feeling is that officers who have 
no right to higher appointments, or outsiders who 
have done nothing to deserve them are appointed 
to higher grades over our heads. There is no 
other Service which would tolerate it. 

12634. You would like to have that rule 
altered?-We do not object to their being' 
brought into the lowest grade. 

12635. You would like to have that rule 
blotted out ?—Not altogether. Let outsiders bo • 
brought into the lowest grade. Then there will. 
be no complaint. 

12636. This rule is not intended for 
dealing with appointments to the lowest grade, 
but it allows the Government to make appoint- 
ments to the higher grades. I want to know 
whether you would like to have that rule 
abolished?—Yes, I do. That is the feeling of 
the Service. 

12637. With regard to the system of 
recruitment for the Provincial Service, you say 
these appointments are now made by nomination 
and the best selections, even when most impar¬ 
tially made, would be open to the suspicion, 
however baseless, of some sort of unconscious.; 
bias in favour of the selected candidates ?—Yes. 

12638. You desire none the less that 
under your own scheme, half the vacancies which 
have to be filled should be filled by nomination ? 
—We cannot help it. In India, we must make 
allowances. Till the backward communities 
advance to the necessary extent, we must have a 
compromise. 

.12639. Then, your reasons for retaining- 
this system, which you think is rather an 
unsatisfactory one, is that you are afraid that if 
you had nothing but a competition system, which 
IS in itself desirable, some of the communities 
would not receive representation in the Service ? 
—Certainly. 

12610. Would not receive adequate represent- - 
ation in the Service ?—Yes, 

12641. For instance,_ the Muhammadan 
community might not receive as much represen¬ 
tation as it ought to have ?—I admit that. 

12642. I should like to know what are the 
real reasons, in your opinion, why it is desirable 
that you should have a considerable portion 
of Muhammadans in the service ?—Because,. 
of course a community which is represented in 
the Service knows that its interests are better 
looked after; because, generally, the Government 
works through its officers and, however impartial 
an officer may be, the community feels that an 
officer belonging to it would look after its inter- 
ests better. There is no doubt about that. Not 
only that, but also they feel that the Govern-- 
ment service gives them a sort of prestige and 
importance. 

12643. You have given me two reasons. 
The first reason is that Muhammadans feel that 
their interests are better looked after if they 
have a fair share of their people in the Service, 
and I infer from that that there is a feelim; 
among the Muhammadan community generall^ 
that, if they had, for instance, a Hindu put over™ 
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them, their interests might perhaps suffer ?—That 
■will depend upon the kind of the Hindu put in. 
Sometimes it is possible to find a better Hindu 
officer than a Muhammadan officer. 1 should also 
say that some Hindus might even prefer a 
Muhammadan officer to a Hindu officer, if he 
works honestly and impartially. But we have 
not advanced so much as to say that the bulk of 
officers are as impartial as they should be. 

12644. Generally speaking, do you anti¬ 
cipate that there will be administrative difficulties 
if a large number of Hindu officers were adminis¬ 
tering a district wbioh was mainly inhabited by 
Muhammadans ?—That will depend, as I said, on 
the kind of officer that is sent, and the control 
which is exercised over that Hindu officer by the 
higher European official. I think that, if the 
-control is effective, the Hindu officer would not 
be able to do anything which will cause dissatis¬ 
faction to the Muhammadans. 

12645. Supposing the controlling officer is 
a Hindu, would the Muhammadan population 
be satisfied ?—Again, the personal element would 
come in. It depends upon the Hindu officer that 
has to control. If he is an impartial officer, 
whether he be a Hindu, Muhammadan or Euro¬ 
pean, he will give satisfaction. 

12616. Now, I see that you base it on 
personal grounds, rather than on general grounds. 
You are taking the case of particular Hindus, but 
I want to know your views on general grounds as 
to the service being recruited from the 
Hindus P—On general grounds, I do not object 
to it. 

12647. Then you want to modify your 
answer when you said that Muhammadans would 
be afraid that their interests would suffer unless 
there was an adequate number of Muhammadans in 
the Service?—I cannot follow that. Why shotild 
the Muhammadans be afraid if the officer be of 
the right stamp ? I do not see any reasons for 
misgivings. 

12648. Just one question. I want to ask 
you about your service. You say that in the 
Executive brunch of the Provincial Service the 
first two years of it does not count towards 
pension. Is this the two years’ service in the 
probationary period P—-Yea. In the course of 
the probationary period, those two years are 
counted in the other services: it is counted in the 
sister Service, the Judicial service. 

12649. In the Executive branch, it does not 
count for pension ?—No, it does not count 
for pension. 

12650. Does it apply to men who are re¬ 
cruited directly to tha Provincial Service or does 
it also apply to men who have been promoted 
from the subordinate service to the Provincial 
Service ?—lam not quite sure. I know that it 
applies to those who are appointed direct. 

12651. But you are sure that it applies to 
those who are promoted from the subordinate 
Service ?—I am not quite sure. 

12652. In your answer to question (47) you 
say “ that the privilege of being addressed as 
“ Khan Bahadur ” or “ Rai Bahadur,” which 
was formerly enjoyed by all the members of the 
Provincial Service, should be restored to them. ” 
Can you tell me when that privilege was taken 
away ?—Very recently ; about two or three years 
.4lg0. 


12653. Were any reasons given at the 
time as to why it was taken away P—It was 
ordered by the Board of Revenue and it was 
removed by a correction slip without our know¬ 
ing anything about it. We discovered it after¬ 
wards, and one reason was that it was the first 
time when Deputy Collectors in this province were 
iven the lowest title of Rai Sahib and Khan 
ahib, which was also very much resented. 

12654. But no reason was assigned f—No; 
no one knew anything about it. 

12655. Then you think “ the deprivation 
of these two privileges has adversely affected 
the prestige of the Provincial Service which, 
at one time, stood higher than that of any 
other Service, with the solo exception of the 
Indian Civil Service ” ?—Yes, I should think 
so. 

12656. Then, I understand that you do not 
agree with Mr, Dadabhoy Naoroji’s opinion 
when he says that he oonsidered the Provincial 
Service to be a pariah service ?—No, Lord 
Hardinge in his first speech said that time was, 
in his grandfather’s days, when the post of a 
Deputy Collector was supposed to be the highest 
ideal of Indians, but the present complaint is 
that the prestige of our Service has been lowered 
indirectly. 

12657. (Sir Theodore Morison.) You said, 
in reply to Lord Ronaldshay, that if a Hindu 
officer is of the right type, the Muham ma dan 
community and the Muhammadan popula¬ 
tion would trust him?—I should think so. 

12658. They will be quite satisfied?—Yes. 

12659. They would not want Muham¬ 
madans?—No. 

12660. Surely, the proper thing to do is 
to have an increase in the number of the right 
kind of persons?—Certainly. 

12661. What about the question of re¬ 
presentation of communities ?—I must modify 
my statement to some extent. Even supposing 
that the Hindu officers were capable, if no 
Muhammadan officer is forthoomiiig at all, the 
oommunity will be dissatisfied for other reasons. 
They will feel that somehow or other, the mem¬ 
bers of their oommunity are being kept out from 
posts under the Government. 

12662. You say, in answer to question (8) 
that “the Muhammadan oommunity, hav¬ 
ing regard to its importance and numerical 
strength in the province, is not adequately re¬ 
presented at present in the service.” What 
would you oonsidcjr to be au adequate representa¬ 
tion of the Muhammadan oommunity in this 
province ?—I think it should be considered, 
having regard to its importance and population, 
and I have also said that this adequate represent¬ 
ation of all classes and communities in the 
Service must be secured without lowering the 
standard of ability necessary for the effioienoy of 
the Service. 

12663. What does this representation 
mean ?—One test is according to the population. 
The present population of Muhammadans is 50 
per cent., whereas the number of Muhammadans 
at present employed is one-sixth; it is 60 out of 
299. The number should be about oue-half; 
but we cannot expect it all at once, there must 
be gradual advance towards securing it, as 
Muhammadans advance educationally. If they 
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Batisfy the minimum educational qualifications, 
I think that a greater number should be 
gradually introduced into the Service. 

12664. Then, 50 per cent, is your answer. 
Do you think that the system of open 
competition for Government service will act as 
an encouragement to the backward communities; 
I think you said something to that effect just 
now ?—It does, and therefore 1 say it should be 
kept up. 

12665. Has that been the effect upon the 
Muhammadans in the province in the past ?—Of 
course, it has had that effect. Some men did get 
in through the combined system of open competi¬ 
tion and selection. I came in through that 
means. That encouraged us to try for examina¬ 
tions. 

12666. Did you come in through selec¬ 
tion?—^Through competition and selection. 
Those who obtained the highest marks were taken 
and the Muhammadans that got the highest 
marks got in, Muhammadans who might not 
have possibly got in otherwise. 

12667. Would you have got in by nomi¬ 
nation ?—I do not know. Muhammadans are 
backward. As far as I remember, I got the 
highest marks among the Muhammadan candi¬ 
dates at that time, only in the aggregate, though 
I was not within the first four. 

1266S. You say it does act as an en¬ 
couragement ?—Yes; at that time we felt that 
wo had done something. 

12669. The encouragement given to the 
Muhammadan community was due, 1 understand, 
to selection and not competition ? - Certainly, 
nomination. 

12670. You say that they should go lower 
down the list ?—That was the arrangement. 
The marks were published and we were able to 
see how each man did in the aggregate. One 
man might get three or four marks less in 
the aggregate than another, but in some subjects 
he might have got higher marks. 

12671. {Mr. Ookhale.) In your reply to 
question (6), you pass certain strictures on the 
resent system of pure nomination. Will you 
indly explain what that system is ?—I have not 
quite condemned it wholesale. 

12672. 1 said you passed certain “stric¬ 

tures"?—Whatever it is, it is there. The 
present system is that the Collector, the local 
officers. 

12o73. Let us proceed step by step. First 
of all how many appointments are there in a 
year ?— Twelve. 

12674. With regard to them, who nominates 
candidates and how many do they nominate ?— 
Four Commissioners nominate four; and 
two are nominated by the Syndicate. In fact, 
my remarks apply also equally to the Syndicate. 
As regards nominiation, three are appointed 
directly by the Government and three are 
promoted from the subordinate Executive 
Service. 

12675. Three are promoted by Government 
without reference to Commissioners or the 
Syndicate ?—^Yes. 

12676. So three out of twelve are either 
nominated or promoted from the lower ranks ?—• 
Yes, at present. 


12677. Out of the remaining nine, two are 
appointed on the nomination of the University ?• 
—Yes. 

12678, I suppose the Syndicate generally 
selects the best men available?—Yes, but that 
does noi give satisfaction. There are some- 
of the best M. As. who do not get the 
appointment, 

12679. I want to know what your com¬ 
plaint is about the men who are recommended 
by the University P—Nothing else but thist 
that out of the six best men, two might be selected 
and the other four best men still feel dissatisfied 
that the other two have been selected and they 
think that some of the members favoured them, 
whereas the open competition will disarm tbiA 
sort of suspicion or feeling. 

12680. I am trying to get at your idea. 
The Commissioners, you say, recommend four ?— 
Yes, and each Collector nominates. 

12681. From his district ?—Yes. 

12682. How many districts have you ?— 
In my Division we have five districts. 

12683. There will be ten men nominated 
by the Collectors ?—Yes. 

12684. Out of these ten candidates, the 
Commissioner will select one man ?—Not that 
way, the Collectors and the Commissioner will 
hold a conference and personally meet the candi¬ 
dates. 

12685. And then they select one man?— 
Two men are nominated and one is appointed, 

12686 By the Government ?—Yes. 

12687. So that each Commissioner nominates 
two ?—Yes. 

12688. Out of the two, one is to be 
selected by the Government: you just now said 
that four were nominated by Commissioners?—It 
is from the four Divisions; one from each 
Division. 

12689. Then the Government ultimately 
appoints four: it is not the Commissioners that 
nominate four ?—Each Commissioner nominates 
and the Government appoints him. 

12690. According to what you are telling 
us, four Commissioners would nominate, two 
each, that is eight and not lour?—But ultimately, 
the appointment is made by the Government. 

12691. They recommend eight ?—Yes. 

12692. Each Commissioner recommends two ? 
—Yes. 

12693. Three are appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment : at whose instance?—They are directly 
appointed. 

12694. At whose instance, you do not 
know ? —We do not know anything about it. 

12695. You propose that one-third or half 
of this should be thrown open to competition? 
-Yes. 

12696. You say that by preference you would 
take away the two from the University : you 
say the two places which are filled on the 
recommendation of the University should be 
thrown open to competition ?-”Yes. 

12697. Surely there is a greater amount of 
mere nomination in the case of those who are 
recommended by the Commissioners, than in the 
case of those who are recommended by the 
University P—My idea is that the persons whom 
the University nominates ate the representatives 
of the highly educated classes. 
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12698. That would free only two appoint¬ 
ments P—I have not limited it to two; I have 
suggested half or more. 

12699. You are not particular about the 
University men alone being treated that way ? 
—No : 1 would leave it to the discretion of the 
Government. 

12700. {Mr. Sly.) You object to this pro¬ 
bationary period of two years, and that is because 
it is not enforced in the Judicial Service ?—That 
is my objection. 

I‘.i70l. Is it not reasonable that a man who 
is appointed to the Judicial Service, and who has 
passed the Law Examination and is acquainted 
with law and is in a position to start his work 
in court, should have no probation ?—I do not 
object to the probation period ; but what I say 
is that the probationary period should count 
towards service. The probationary period counts 
towards pension not only in the Judicial, but 
in the other branches of the service. 

12702. But in regard to other services we 
recruit men who are competent to take up the 
work at once P—Not quite necessarily; in the 
police they have a probationaiy perio I, but that 
IS counted for pension. The system is the same 
there; they are not quite fitted to take up the 
work at once. 

12703. In answer to question (47), you refer 
to the withdrawal of the privilege of presenta¬ 
tion at the Governor s levee. Do you know why 
that was withdrawn?-—! do not know that; but 
I believe that one reason was the money test. 

12704. Was it not the case that the teat of 
income was laid down in regard to the other 
services, and also in regard to non-officials, 
simply for the purpose of reducing the presenta¬ 
tions at the levee which had become so large as 
to be impracticable ?—May have been that; but 
whatever it may be the effect is there. 

12705. It does not mean that any special 
slur is cast upon them P—But it is felt none the 
less. lu this country, much importance is 
attached to these little things; and even this 
money test will not satisfy the people in this 
country. Here, more respect is shown to a 


12710. You want to have the thing stopped 
in the same way in regard to inspection by 
Superintendents of Oolleotors’ offices P—Yes: 
this is very much resented. 

12711. It is only the inspention of the 
routine work of the office ? —The ministerial 
officer arrogates to himself the powers which he 
does not possess and becomes obnoxious to the 
gazetted officers. 

12712. So, you want it stopped P—Yes, I 
have suggested a remedy. I believe there is an 
arrangement like that in Madras, that is, to 
appoint a Deputy Collector as Personal Assistant 
to the District Collector; he being a gazetted 
officer, no one would object to his inspections, 
just as Commissioners have personal assistants, 
who are Deputy Collectors, and who record 
resolutions, to which no one objects. 

12713. {Mr. Madge!) You have stated what 
the difficulty is ; but you have shown us no way 
of escape from it. You think you approve 
of nomination, but you object to some nomina¬ 
tions oyer the heads of others, and you have said 
that this difficulty occurs in no other service. I 
should like to point out to you that it does occur 
in other services. If you want instances, I can 
give you one which Iiappened during the last 
few weeks ?—If it does exist there, it is objeo- 
tionable none the less. 

12714. What is your escape from the diffi¬ 
culty? Suppose you approve of nominations 
and suppose Government comes across a good 
man in the service, or a good man whose appoint¬ 
ment has been abolished, and for whom it is 
bound to provide elsewhere, your only recom¬ 
mendation is that he should begin at the bottom 
of the service P—Yes. 

12715. Unless rules will admit of that being 
met by personal allowance, how else would 
you get him a place ?—Xjet the Government give 
him a personal allowance; we do not object to it. 
Hut he should not be placed above other officers, 
thus blocking their promotion. The Government 
might give him even a pension ; wo do not object 
to it. 


poor person, if he comes from a good stock, 
than the richest millionaire. 

12706. Your other desire is that the mem¬ 
bers of the Provincial Service, the Deputy 
Collectors, should have the honorary title of Kai 
Bahadur and Ehan Bahadur. Have you ever 
heard that the title of Bai Bahadur is, in common 
parlance among Indians, used as an English 
equivalent of “fool’?—^I do not know this ; but 
the title has been so much lowered recently 
by being bestowed on unworthy persons, that it 
may be so. Time was when it was very much 
respected. 

12707. Would you like to see it restored 
to the Provincial Service ?—Yes, for the sake of 
the service. Personally, I am not at all fond of 
titles. 1 never sought any. 

12708. Another thing you object to is the 
inspection of the work of the Deputy Collectors bj' 
the Superintendent of the Collectors’ office ?—Yes. 

12709. Is it not also the case that the 
Sherishtadar of the Commissioner’s office inspects 
the office of the Collector ?—Formerly the Com¬ 
missioner used to take his Sherishtadar for inspec¬ 
tion work, but that has been stopped. 


1271b. You think that the grant of a 
personal allowance would be one way to correct 
this difficulty ; we are trying to flud out the 
practical difficulties ?—We do not object to 
that. 

12717. If you will allow me to finish the 
question, you will be able to follow us, and we 
can follow you You think that is a practical 
way of escaping from the difficulty ?—l do not 
think 1 would like that arrangement; but if no 
done possible, that might be 

.. better than putting 

^ese officers over the heads of senior men. 
Have you any better practical suggestion to 
maJier—No, the only suggestion that I had, 

1 nave already put there. ’ 

12719. Are you aware of any cases in 
your service in which a man has been recom- 
mended for promotion to the listed service, 
strongly recommended more than once, but owing 
to a change m his superior officer, somebody else 
had been recommended in his place : are you 
aware or are you not aware of such cases P—Will 
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jrou please tell me once more what your question 
is ? 

12720. I put it with reference to what you 
liave said: are you aware or not of cases in your 
'department in which a man had been recommend¬ 
ed for promotion to the listed service, recom¬ 
mended more than once, but owing to a change 
-of his superior officer, somebody else was recom¬ 
mended in his place —I do not know of such 
linstances. 

12721. You said something about privilege 
leave. I do not think your point was made 
dear. Privilege leave is granted for one month 
in a year, but you can get cumulative leave only 
ior three months, and your point is that even 
though 3 'ou have earned six months’ leave after 
eix years’ service, you cannot get four months’ 
leave even if you are willing to forfeit two 
months’ leave?—Yes; at present we forfeit three 
months and get only three months’ leave. 

12722. Your point is that you are willing 
to forfeit two months’ leave in order to get four 
months’ leave continuously?—Yes. 

12723. {Mr. Abdur Rahim),- You have been 
saying, in the course of your evidence, that the 
Provincial Service has certain grievances. I 
want to know whether, in writing out your 
answers, you consulted the other members of the 
Service?—Many of them ; we held a conference. 

12724. Did you consult Mr. Krishna Kali 
Mukharji?—He was also there; we consulted 
him ; we received written representations from 
the different members of the service. 

12725. I should like to get information from 
you about the status of Muhammadans in the 
service at the present day and their educational 
status. Have you noticed much improvement in 
their educational status in the last ten years ?—I 
think there has been a decided advance. 

12726. Have there been more graduates than 
there used to be ?—Certainly. 

12727. Taking the last five years, has the 
number of graduates increased ?—I have not 
studied the statistics; but my general impression 
is that there has been a distinct advance in 
the number of graduates during the last five and 
twenty years. 

12728. Is that increase mostly notioeable in 
Eastern Bengal or in Western Bengal also?—In 
both the Bengals. It is particularly so in 
Eastern Bengal. I am not quite certain about 
the matter, as I have not studied the figures. 

12729. I suppose you know that fifteen or 
twenty years ago the Muhammadans were still 
more meagrely represented in the service than 
now ?—I am not quite certain of that, because I 
have not compared the figures. 

12730. Has not there been any improve¬ 
ment in their status in the service within the last 
five years ?—I should think so; as far as I know 
more Muhammadans are in the service. 

12731. Within five years, there have been 
many more P—Yes, certainly. 

12732. In Eastern Bengal more Muham¬ 
madans have been appointed, and I take it that 
their advance in education has been comparatively 
more rapid, since they have been given more 
places in the Government service ?—Indirectly, 

1 think it must have that effect ; 1 should think 


so. It generally gives them an impetus. 
• Moreover, a Muhammadan officer is likely to take 
more interest in Muhammadan education. 

12733. You mean he helps to advance 
Muhammadan education ?—Yes ; without sug¬ 
gesting any comparison, it is only natural. 

12734. It would not be partiality to en- 
eoumge education?—No, not to the exclusion 
of Hindus. 

I did not mean that; I did not 
suggest anything of the kind. Kindly listen to 
what I say and you will follow me better. Yon 
say that some Muhammadans got in by com¬ 
petition?—I do not think they got in by com- 
petition ; but by a combined system. 

12736. No one got in by competition P—Not 
a single man in the open competition, in the 
first four. 

12737. Those who competed did not get 
in by competition ?—I have never suggested 

12788. I understand that the resolution of 
the Bengal Government to which you refer 
in your answer to question (6) provides for an 
gemination, and in that examination the 
Goveriini6iit tftkes th© first few according to the 
number of marks gained by them, and as regards 
the others, if it is found that they attained a 
certain standard of efficiency in the examination 
then the Government makes selections from 
among them. So, they get in by selection 
though they have passed a certain examina¬ 
tion ?—Yes. 

12739. Is that resolution still in force, or 
has it been done away with?—That has been 
replaced by the present system. 

12740. Can you teil me what is the merit 
of such a system of selection, as distinguished 
from a system of selection from among the 
graduates of the University ?-There is some 
test. 

12741. Yes. they should be graduates of the 
University P --I do not quite follow. 

12742. You say there was a selection, partly 
by a competitive test and partly pure 
momination P—Yes. 

12743. If you were to select from the gra¬ 
duates of the University it would be selection ? 
— Yes, it would be, 

12744. Except a few places which are allot¬ 
ted on the results of the examination, pure 
and simple, the rest are appointed by selection ? 
—That system can be sliglitly modified. What 
we want and insist upon is that the Muham¬ 
madans, who get the highest marks, should be 
selected; but the old system gives the Govern¬ 
ment the fullest discretion 

12745. You want that, so far as Muham¬ 
madans are concerned, that is, among those who 
are appointed from that community—you want 
a competitive examination ?—It comes to that • 
the feeling is that they should be given at least 
the chance of competing with the others for 
the first four places. 

12746, What I understand is that you want 
open competition for certain places—two places? 
—Two or any number. 
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12747. About the rest, you want competi¬ 
tion among Muhammadans for certain places, and 
you will have still some other places left open 
to he filled by selection, pure and simple ?—Not 
quite that. 1 have suggested two alternatives: 
one is to maintain the present system of nomina¬ 
tion to some extent, and to throw open half or 
one-third of the number of posts to pure com¬ 
petition ; that is one thing. Another thing is 
that we revert to the old 'system with a slight 
modification. Under the old system, selection 
was left to the discretion of authorities pure 
and simple; but I want that to be limits to 
the number of marks obtained. 

12748. One reason why the Bengal Muham¬ 
madans are wanting in education is the poverty 
of the Muhammadan population ?—-Yes: as far 
as I know, they are rather poor. 

12749. That is one of the chief causes that 
they have not been able to avail themselves 
of the educational facilities so much as the other 
communities ?—Yes. 

12750. I think it is in your experience that 
many of those Muhammadans who educate their 
children in English schools and colleges are men 
who are in Government service?—Yes, the 
Government service or... .. 

12751. Grin the professions,—those are the 
two classes ?—-Yes. 

12752. If any scheme be devised by which 
Muhammadans are excluded altogether from the 
Government service, the result will be a great 
deterioration in their education ?—Certainly, of 
course, if they are altogether excluded, 

12753, Suppose there is opeu competition, 
pure and simple, for the Provincial Service, past 
experience has shown that Muhammadans will 
be totally excluded without any exception ?— 
Yes. 

12754. Don’t you think that it will have 
a most injurious effect upon their development ? 
—1 would certainly object to that sort of pure 
competition. 

12755. Even as regards the Indian Civil 
Service, do you think that the Muhammadans 
of Bengal will get in by competition ?—Not the 
Indian Civil Service ; I do not think they can 
uite yet. Some of them might get into the 
ndian Civil Service as they now do in England; 
some of them might, but not many of them. 

12756. I want to know something about 
the confidential reports of superior officers to 


which you refer in answer to question (17): you. 
say there is no communication made of the- 
opinions of the superior officers; they are not 
communicated to the officers ooncemed ?—Only 
when bad remarks are made they are com¬ 
municated, but what we want is that they 
should be communicated whether they be good 
or bad. We should know what remarks are 
made, that is the feeling in the service. At 
present, only if the remarks are bad, they are 
communicate to us. 

12767. I suppose they are communicated 
in order to serve as a sort of warning for the 
future ?—To some extent; but it is not intended 
as such. 

12758. You do not know to what extent the 
Government, in making promotions, is influenced 
by these observations, do you ?—The Govern¬ 
ment is influenced to a great extent; our 
promotions are affected by these remarks, 

12759. I think you mentioned that those 
remarks are often very divergent?—I should 
think 80 . 

12760. [Mr. Mukkerji.) Would you like that 
good remarks also should be communicated to- 
officers concerned ?—That is the feeling. 

12761. The reason being?—We mav know 
where we are; if we are superseded we might 
know why. 

12762. Just one word more with reference to- 
your answer to question (24). 'While explaining- 
it to the Chairman, you said that what you, 
meant to say was that after 1909 lower grades 
were added to, but’the higher grades were left as- 
they were before, so that matters have become 
worse for those who had entered the service: 
since?—Yes, promotions became blocked. 

12763. {Mr, Sen.) You seem to be dissatis¬ 
fied with the present leave rules ?—Not wholly. 
As regards furlough, I have suggested some 
modifications and also iu regard to privilege 
leave, 

12764. Do not you think that the rule 
should also be rescinded, viz., the rule which saye 
that a man cannot take privilege leave after he 
joins within six months ?—It some such conces¬ 
sion is made, it would be welcomed. 

12765, Do not you think that, when he has. 
privilege leave to his credit, he should not, either 
if he suddenly falls ill or has very urgent: 
business to attend to, be able to take it till after 
six months of his joining : don’t you think that 
is hard?—That is a hardship. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written answers relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

12766. (1) Please refer to Government of 

India Eesolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix 
A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you 
any recommendations to make for their alter¬ 
ation ?—Generally speaking, the conditions laid 


down in the Government of India Resolution 
are suitable. Many officers of the Provincial 
Service consider Rule VIII to be open to objec¬ 
tion, as likely to operate with hardship on the- 
members of the service generally. If of- 
younger age than other officers of the grade to 
which they are appointed, the new o'tioers are 
likely to cause a block in the promotion. The 
rule itself says that this power will be exercised- 
by the Government of India in very special oases. 
I am not aware how many such appointment. 
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have been made by the Grovernment of India. I 
would suggest that a proviso be added to the 
rule to the effect that the Government of India 
vrill not exercise this power except in the inter¬ 
ests of the Administration, and that the restric¬ 
tion as to the necessity of having a thorough 
knowledge of the vernacular be applicable not 
only to the Judicial branch as laid down in the 
rule but to the Executive branch also. Eule VI 
is also objected to by many oflioers who consider 
that the Provincial Service should be officered 
only by the Statutory Natives. Opinion on this 
point is, however, divided. As regards Rule VII, 
the general feeling is that promotions should 
be given ordinarily up to the grade of Rs. 500 
according to seniority. In the Judicial branch 
the question of selection comes when a Munsif 
has to be promoted to the appointment of a 
Sub-Judge, and as the pay of the first grade 
Munsif is Es. 600 at present, 1 presume the rule 
will be altered on the judicial side. 

12767. (2) Please supply a copy of the rules 
for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil 
Service in force in your province. Are these 
rules suitable, or have you any recommendations 
to make for their alteration ?—Under the existing 
rules, three appointments are given by promotion 
from the subordinate service. The general 
opinion amongst the members of the Provincial 
Service is that this number should be raised. 
Possibly, this will be practicable when the 
question of the normal rate ot recruitment has 
been finally decided. In fixing the number of 
appointments by promotion it has to be taken 
into consideration that the officers, when entering 
the service, will be above the ago of the ordinary 
recruits and, in the ordinary course, will therefore 
retire sooner. As regards direct recruitments 
the general opinion is that, barring the appoint¬ 
ments retained by the Governor in Council, the 
appointments should be thrown open to competi¬ 
tion. The matter will be further referred to in 
answer to question (6) 

12768. (6) What is your experience of the 

officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recom¬ 
mend? For direct recruitment do you recom¬ 
mend (a) open competition, {b) nomination, (e) 
combined nomination and examination, or (d) 
some other method ? Please describe fully the 
system that you recommend?—The general 
opinion amongst the officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service is that the present system of selec¬ 
tion by nomination is not suitable, and that it 
should be replaced by competitive examination, 
subject to certain limitations with a view to 
secure the adequate representation of the 
different communities. There is a difference of 
opinion as regards the details. Many are of 
opinion that half the number should be given to 
those who obtain the highest number of marks. 
The remaining half should also be chosen from 
amongst the examinees, but regard should be 
had to the claims of communities not represented 
by the first half. Subject to this reservation, 
the selections amongst these should, however, be 
made according to the number of marks obtained 
at the competitive examination. This scheme 
is practically based on the principles accepted in 


the Appointment Department resolution of the 
24th April 1889. There is this difference: the 
proportion fixed in that resolution for appoint¬ 
ments according to the number of marks 
obtained in the examination and aocordiug to 
other claims, is two-thirds and one-third. 
According to the resolution, the only restriction 
on the discretion of Government in making 
selections, is that the candidate must have 
obtained one-third the total number of marks 
at the examination. Here the proposal is 
that no discretion should be left in the 
matter, but amongst the candidates selected 
according to the claims of particular commu¬ 
nities, etc., the final selection should be made 
according to the number of marks obtained. 
In my humble opinion, the existing system of 
recruitment is not satisfactory and should be 
altered for the following reasons :—(i) As a rule, 
so many qualified candidates come forward that 
it is very difficult to discriminate between the 
conflicting claims. Selections, however carefully 
they may be made, give rise to dissatisfaction, 
(li) The nominations by the Syndicate of the 
University are intended for graduates of 
academical distinction. These are supposed to 
correspond to the officers formerly selected by the 
competitive test. 'Ihe University nominations 
have no doubt given some very good officers to 
the service. I would point out, however, that 
when the Dacca University is established there 
will be practical difficulties in securing nomin¬ 
ations by this method. The number of vacancies 
is so small that it will be difficult to divide 
them between the two Universities, having 
regard to the fact that only the colleges at Dacca 
will be attached to the Dacca University. I do 
not see any solution of the difficulty except by 
competitive examination, if the classes now 
secured by tbe University nominations are to bo 
reached. It may be required that only candidates 
approved by the District officers and Commis¬ 
sioners should be allowed to compete. Owing to 
the separation of Bihar and Orissa, the communi¬ 
ties whose claims Government will have to safe¬ 
guard specially are the Muhammadans and 
Christians (including Anglo-Indians). The sons 
of loyal and faithful Government servants and 
loyal families having a special claim on Govern¬ 
ment, will require consideration. This object 
can be secured by reserving half the appointments 
in the manner indicated above. Any inequalities 
that may still exist can be redressed by the 
appointments retained by the Governor in 
Council. 

12769, (7) To what extent are non-residents 

of the province employed in your Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider that only 
residents of the province should ordinarily 
be recruited ?—Ordinarily, only residents of the 
province should be recruited, but the rule need not 
be a hard and fast one. 

12770. (8) Are all classes and communities 

duly represented in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that this is desirable, 
and what arrangements do you recommend to 
secure this object ?—All communities are not 
duly represented at present. I consider it to be 
desirable that all communities should be duly 
represented. Education is now more widespread 
than formerly in the Muhammadan community. 
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If the arrangements recommended in question (6) 
are adopted, they are likely to secure the due 
representation of the different communities in the 
service. 

12771. (9) What is the system of train¬ 

ing and probation adopted lor. oflBoers of the 
Provincial Civil Service? Do you consider it 
eatisfaotory, and, if not, what alterations do you 
recommend?—The rules for training for junior 
■officers and probationers are contained in Appen¬ 
dix IX to the Appointment Department notifica¬ 
tion No. 3388, dated the 14th September 1912. 
They are suitable so far as they go. But along 
with the training there should he a system of 
•examinations to be held periodically by the 
District officer or a Deputy Collector, with a 
^iew to test the progress made by the probationers. 
Suoh examinations should ordinarily be viva voce, 
■but the result should be reported to Government 
and should be taken into consideration at the 
time of confirmation. 

12772. (10) Is the existing system of depart- 

■mental examinations suitable, and, if not, 
what changes do you recommend?—Yes. The 
■only change I would recommend is that for the 
Provincial Service precis-writing and letter¬ 
drafting may be made a subject for departmental 
■examination. 

12773. (15) What is the annual rate of recruit¬ 
ment and how is it fixed ? Has it worked 
well in practice and does it secure an even flow 
of promotion ?—The question of revising the rate 
of recruitment is under the consideration of 
Government—Government notification 
No. 3071 A.—D., dated the 20th August 1912.* 
It is to be feared that there has been over-recruit¬ 
ment in the past, as latterly probationers have 
not been provided with appointments within a 
reasonable limit of time. Some have had to wait 
for more than two years. 

12774. (16) To what extent is any system of 

selection for appointments to the higher grades 
snforoedP Is any change of practice required 
in this respect?—The general impression is 
that the system of selection to the higher 
■grades is enforced more rigorously than necessary 
in the interests of the Administration, At any 
rate, similar complaints are not made in the 
■Judicial branch, where also the promotion from 
Munsifs to Sub-Judges is made by selection and 
not by seniority. I am not aware what the 
-difference in the procedure is in the two branches. 
The selections must necessarily be made on the 
report of District officers and Oommissioners, but 
there is a general feeling that copies of such 
reports, whether favourable or unfavourable, 
-should invariably be communicated to the officers 
-concerned. At present only unfavourable re¬ 
marks are communicated. When a Joint-Magis¬ 
trate is promoted to be a District officer, his 
responsibilities are considerably increased. That 
■is not the case when a Deputy Magistrate on 
Es. 400 is promoted to the grade of Es. 500, 
He has to do precisely the same kind of 
work as he was doing when drawing Es. 400. 
As an incentive to good work and for the 
-purpose of discouraging bad work, it is right 
that a limit should be laid down, beyond which 
promotion can be obtained not according to 
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seniority but by merit. But the circumstance 
I have stated above, is an argument in support 
of the contention that the test should be less 
rigorous than in the case of superior posts in the 
Indian Civil Service. 

12775. (17) Are you satisfied that under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
of selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?— 
The general impression is that the test applied 
in making promotions is often too rigorous. I 
believe that the previous records for a certain 
number of years are considered at the time 
of promotion. I cannot suggest any other 
system, but it has to be borne in mind that the 
opinions reoorded about the same officer are often 
very divergent. For the reasons given in answer 
to que.^tion (16) the test applied might, in the 
interests of both individual officers and of the 
Administration, be less strict than at present. I 
do not think that the same reasons for com¬ 
pulsorily retiring inefficient officers exist in the 
case of Provincial Service as in the case of the 
Indian Civil Service. The work done by the 
members of the Provincial Civil Service is of 
great variety, involving various degrees of res¬ 
ponsibility. It can only rarely happen when 
work suited to the capacity of an officer cannot 
be found, unless he is flagrantly inefficient. The 
principle of compulsorily retiring an officer for 
inefficienoy, if adopted, is likely to produce a 
feeling of insecurity in the service. 

12776. (19) Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily 
filled by members of the Inilian Civil Service, 
are listed as open to officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service, of proved merit and ability, 
and is the system followed in making appoint¬ 
ments to these posts suitable? If not, what 
alterations do you suggest ?—The number of 
superior posts listed is at present 8 out of 90. 
The general opinion is that this number may be 
increased, and that 6 districts may be given to 
the Executive branch. Opinion amongst the 
members of the Provincial Civil Service is divid¬ 
ed as to the manner in which the listed posts 
should bo filled up. Some are of opinion that 
the posts should be filled up from among senior 
men, while others think that younger men should 
be selected. In the latter case there is a risk of 
causing dissatisfaction amongst the senior men; 
on the other hand, there is a risk of failure if the 
senior men’ are selected. In the interests of 
Administration the selection should be made as a 
rule from among comparatively junior officers. 

12777. (20) Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, 
what change would you suggest?—The system of 
merging the inferior listed posts has resulted in 
no benefit to the Provincial Civil Service. 

12778, (21) Are you satisfied with the present 

designation “the Provincial Civil Service?” If 
not, what would you suggest ? — I have no objection 
to the designation “ the Provincial Civil Service.” 

12779. (22) Do you accept as suitable the prin¬ 
ciple recommended by the Public Service Commis¬ 
sion of 1886-87, and since followed, that the 
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conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adj usted by a consider¬ 
ation of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?—Yes, 
but another determining faster is that the salary 
should be such as to enable the officer to maintain 
his position in society, consistently with the 
prestige of the office held by him. 

12780. (23) Please give full information 

regarding the rates of pay and the number of 
posts in each of the main grades of the Provincial 
Civil Service authorized on the 1st April of each 
of the following years:—1890, 1900, and 1912. 
When was the last general reorganization effected, 
and what improvement of prospects was effected 
thereby ?—The last general reorganization was 
effected in 1906. I understand that the grading 
was adjusted on an actuarial basis. Whether 
this was so or not, the reorganization did not, so 
far as I can see, better the prospects of the 
members generally, at any rate to unv marked 
extent. It no doubt brought much-needeil relief 
to a large number of officers who had been pre¬ 
viously hard-worked. The reorganization was, 
however, followed by a large number of special 
promotions, which no doubt benefited the officers 
promoted, but the position of others was made 
distinctly worse by the promotion of younger 
men over their heads. 

12781. (24) Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of 
your province adequate to secure the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—Owing to 
the enormous increase in the cost of living of late, 
it will be more and more difficult to secure really 
qualified men on the existing rates of pay, whioh 
should therefore be raised. The general opinion 
of the members of the service is that the rate of 
pay should be as follows; — 

Probationers ... Es. 150 

Last grade ... ... Es. 269 as at present. 

Two grades of Es. 900 and Rs. 1,000 should 
be added. They tbiuk there should be more 
men in the top grades (the number in the grade 
600 and above being one-third of the total 
number). There has undoubtedly been a block 
in the promotion. There are men still in the 
fifth grade who have put in 18 or 19 years’ 
service, and men with 27 years’ service have not 
yet reached the second grade. The cadre should 
be so adjusted that, in the ordinary course, the 
first grade may be reached in 25 years. If the 
present grading is based on actuarial calculations, 
there must have occurred disturbing factors 
which have interfered with the flow of promotion. 

12782. (25) Are you satisfied with the present 

system under which officiating promotions 
are not made in the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend P— 
The general opinion is that officiating promotions 
should be made in the Provincial Service. In 
the case of the Indian Civil Service the system 
of officiating promotions might have been intro¬ 
duced for a special reason, but that is not a 
sufficient ground for not introducing it in the Pro¬ 
vincial Service. Officiating promotions will not 
be necessary in case time-scale of salary is allowed. 


12783. (26) What is your opinion regarding 

the substitution of a time-scale of salary 
for the existing graded system of promotion? 
If you are in favour of a time-soale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the service, or 
not?—In my opinion, a time-scale of salary will 
be much more advantageous than the existing 
graded system of promotion, and this is also the 
opinion of many other members of the service. 
In the opinion of the majority, there should be 
time-scale up to Ks. 500, to be reached in 12 
years, and this should also be the limit of promo¬ 
tions according to seniority. 

12784. (28) What is your experience of the 

practical working of time-scales of pay in 
other Indian services ?-I have no experience of 
the practical working of time-scales of pay in 
other services. 

12785. (29) If you recommend any kim} of 
time-scale of pay, please describe the scheme 
that you propose, and state what conditions should 
be laid down in regard to the grant of increments, 
promotion to superior grades, charge allowances 
ar.d other matters of importance ? How do you 
propose to apply such time-scales in provinces 
where the scale of pay of the Executive and 
Judicial branches of the service is different ?— 
The following time-scale may be introduced :— 


First vent of 

service 


Rs. 

... 250 

Second 

it 

>» 


... 260 

Third 

»» 

it 
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Fourth 
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... 800 

Fifth 
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... 300 

Sixth 
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... 360 

Eighth 
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... 400 
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99 


... 400 

Tenth 
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... 450 

Eleventh 

t» 

*9 


... 469 

Twelfth 


99 


... 600 


The first increment should not be granted until 
the departmental examinations are passed, and all 
increments should be given for approved service 
only. If the time-scale is limited to Rs. 500, I 
do not see wliy it cannot be adopted in the caso 
of the Judicial branch also; the pay of first-grade 
Munsifs is now Rs. 500. 

12786. (30) Do you approve of the arrange¬ 

ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holdirg listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately ac the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service? If not, what rates do you suggest 
for the various appointments ?— Many officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service are of opinion that 
officers of that service holding listed posts should 
be paid approximately at the rate of four-fifths of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members 
of the Indian Civil Service. 

12787. (31) Is there any reason to suppose 

that officers of the Provincial Civil Service take 
more or less leave of any particular kind than they 
did 5, 10, 15, or 20 years ago ? If so, to what is 
this due ?—My impression is that officers now 
take more privilege leave and furlough than 
formerly. Formerly, there was no leave reserve 
and application for privilege leave, unless required 
on medical grounds, used to be often refused. 

12788. (32) Is all the leave on full pay due 
to them ordinarily taken by officers of the 
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Provincial Civil Service, and, if not, what are the 
reasons ? Is the amount which can be earned, 
in your opinion, suitable ? If not, what alter¬ 
native arrangement do you suggest ?—No. 'J'he 
reason often is that when a man is posted at a 
good station be does not like to go on leave, as 
he is generally transferred on the expiry of his 
leave. The amount which can be earned is, in 
my opini<.n, suitable. 

12789. (33; Is all the furlough due to them 

ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as 
much furlough as is permissible by the present 
rules. If not, what change do you suggest ?— 
All the furlough due to them is not ordinarily 
taken by officers of the Provincial Civil Service. 
Kurlough is usually taken by officers when in 
bad health, and it would be a great convenience 
if it is allowed to be taken at shorter intervals, 
e.g , 6 months at the end of 5 years’ service, 1 
year at the end of 10 years’ service, 18 months 
at the end of 15 years, etc. 

12'i90. (34) Do you consider that the rates 

of furlough allowances are suitable ? If not, 
what changes do you recommend ?—The present 
rate of furlough allowance is suitable. 

12791. (39) Do any of the present leave rules 

press hardly in any way on officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and, if so, in what res¬ 
pects t What is, in your opinion, the appropriate 
remedy? In particular, do you regard the exist¬ 
ing difiereuces between the leave rules for the 
European and Indian services as suitable ?— 
(«■) I would suggest that privilege leave may 
be allowed to be combined with furlough or 
medical leave without any restriction as to the 
minimum period. Under existing rules, the 
combined period must not be less than 
six months (Article 233, Civil Service Regula¬ 
tions). (ii) Leave on medical certificate is not 
admissible after 55 years of age (Article 345, 
Civil Service Regulations). This restriction may 
be removed. 

12712. (40) Is the present system of superan¬ 

nuation pensions satisfactory in the interest.s 


both of the Government and the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service?—Yes. 

12793. (42) Do you approve of the grant 

of reduced pensions for such officers as may be 
found to be inefficient, but whom it may be diffi¬ 
cult to retire without some provision for their 
subsistenceP If so, what do you suggest? —If 
inefficient officers are retired before their time, 
pension should be granted to them on a reduced 
scale, the allowance not exceeding two-thirds of 
the pension that would have been admissible if 
the oflicer had retired on medical certificate. This 
is the scale laid down in Article 353, clause 2, 
Civil Service Regulations, but there should be no 
restriction as to the pay (as in clause 1), 

12794. (43) Do you approve of the present 

system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts ? 
If not, what do you suggest?—An additional 
pension of Rs. 1,000 may be granted to these 
officers, as in the case of the appointments 
enumerated in Article 475, Civil Service Regula¬ 
tions. 

12795. (44) Do you consider that the existing 

rules governing the voluntary and compulsory 
retirement of members of the Provincial 
Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, what 
changes do you recommend?—The period of 
voluntary retirement should be reduced to 25 
years. Compulsory retirement should ordinarily 
be enforced at 55, but some senior officers think 
that this rule should be only gradually 
introduced. 

12796. (47) Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service 
not covered by your answers to the above 
questions? If so, please explain them?—In 
many places the number of officers is still inade¬ 
quate, and many officers think that the existing 
strength should be raised by one-sixth. It is 
also the general opinion that the whole of 
the Service should be treated as first-class officers 
irrespective of pay, as regards travelling allowance 
and other privileges. At present only officers 
drawing Rs. 600 and above are so treated. 


Mr. Krishna Kali Mukhebji called and examined. 


12797. [Chairman^ You occupy the posi¬ 
tion of Personal Assistant to the Commissioner, 
Presidency Division ?—Yes. 

12798. How many years’ service have you?— 
Twenty-seven years’ service. 

12799. What is your caste ?—Rrahman. 

12800. I gather from the answers you give 
to the questions that you are giving not only your 
personal opinions, but the opinions which you 
deem to be prevalent among the officers of the 
Provincial Service ?—I have ascertained the 
opinions of others, and I have given also my 
own opinions. Where I do not agree with the 
opinions of others, I have given my own opinions 
also. 

12801. To what extent do you represent the 
opinions of others?—A meeting of the officers in 
Calcutta and the suburbs was called and there was 
a discussion about the mattar; and then there was 
a reunion of the members of the Provincial Service 
during the Christmas and there was a discussion, 


and I ascertained their opinions also. There were 
about fifty officers present there. I also wrote to 
several officers in the districts, and asked them to 
ascertain the 'opinions of the brother officers there. 
I got their opinions also, so that these answers 
represent the opinions of the majority of the 
officers whom 1 consulted. 

12802. Are you satisfied with the present 
system of nomination to appointments in the 
service?—I am not. 

12803. You desire to see a system of com¬ 
petition introduced P—Yes, a modified system 
of competition. 

J2804. To what extent will you still retain 
the system of nomination ? - There should be 
some appointments reserved for the patronage 
of Government ; but all the others should be 
thrown open to competition. Of those thrown 
open to competition halt the number of appoint¬ 
ments should be given to candidates wht obtain 
the highest number of marks, and the other 
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half should be given to those selected from those 
■who _ come below them, so that all the com¬ 
munities may be represented. 

12805. Do you mean that half the number 
should be thrown open to competition, and 
that the lemaining half should be divided 
among the communities? —What I meant to say 
was that there should also be a few reserved for 
nomination, and a few should be given by promo* 
tion from the subordinate service. 

12806. You will have three different sources : 
a certain number nominated by Government, a 
certain number promoted from the subordinate 
service and a certain number recruited through 
competition ?— Yes. 

12807. You do not advocate retiring officers 
for inefficiency ?—I do not advocate it. 

12808. What is your reason for it?—It 
will produce a feeling of insecurity in the service. 
Officers will not be secure in their service. There 
can be cases in which it may be so carried out 
as to lead to injustice. 

12809. That is merely a question of the 
capacity of those who are to jud^e. It would not 
introduce any sense of insecurity among the 
officers if the cases were dealt with by an impartial 
officer on their merits ?—If there is such an 
impartial authority, it would be all right, but it 
will depend upon how the thing is carried out in 
practice. 

12810. Do you admit that, if a system of 
this character is not introduced, you cannot 
hope for efficient administration ?—In cases of 
flagrant incapacity, they can be retired even now, 
for any fault committed by them. 

12811. That is for misconduct?—Yes. 

12812. You quote the opinion of those with 
whom you had a conference as being in favour of 
increasing the number of listed appointments ?— 
Yes. 

12813. Can you say to what extent you 
would like to see them increased?—I have said 
that six districts should be given, but I have not 
formed any opinion, and those whom 1 consulted 
have not any deflnite ojunion on the inatter. 

12814. You say that it will become more 
and more difficult to secure really qualified men 
on the rates of salary now given to the Provin¬ 
cial Service. Do you mean by that that even 
now, in your experience, qualified men are not 
forthcoming p—l cannot exactly say that; but 
it will come to that. That is what 1 apprehend, 

12815. You anticipate that this may take 
place in the future if the ra!ea of salary ore not 
raised ? —Yes. 

12816. In your answer to question (15) you 
say that it is to be feared that there has 
been over-recruitment in the past, and later 
on, in answer to queation (47), you say that 
many officers think that the existing strength 
should be increased by one-sixth. How 
do you reconcile these two statements ?- 
What I meant to say was that there was over 
recruitment in the past; but the work is increas¬ 
ing, and for that reason many officers think 
that there should be greater recruitment. 

12817. So that, to that extent, you would 
modify the statement that there are too many 
officers in the service ?—There were too many 
in the past 
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12818. You think that more officers are 
required to carry out the duties of the service ?— 
ies. 

12819. In what branch of the service is the 
recruitment, in your judgment, at present, 
deficient ?—In the Executive branch. 

^ 128’20. What posts do you consider should be 
increased in number P—Deputy Collectors and 
Deputy Magistrates both. 

12821, (Sir Murray Hammiek.) What do 
you mean by your statement that there is over- 
recruitment for the existing cadre of appoint¬ 
ments ? Do you mean that too many have been 
taken into the service and they do not get 
promotion quick enough ?—There has been 
recruitment more than there should have been 
according to vacancies. 

12822. That is they had too many appoint¬ 
ments for the cadre. They took in too many 
men to fill the existing appointments, which 
makes promotion difficult ?—Yes. 

12823. That is what you mean ? You do 
not mean that there ore too few appointments. 
You say that the recruitment is too great to fill 
the existing appointments on account of which 
you find a block ?—Yes. 

12824. How did you get into the service? 
Were you nominated from the subordinate 
service?—Through competition. 

12825. You have been in the service for 27 
years. vVas there competition 27 years ago by 
which you got into the service ?— Tes. 

12826. Several witnesses whom we have 
had, have suggested that if you have simul¬ 
taneous examinations, the number of listed posts 
should be reduced and not increased ; but you 
suggest an increase in the number of listed posts. 
What do you think would be the effect on the 
Provincial Service which would be brought about 
by reducing the numler of listed posts ?—If 
there are simultaneous examinations, there 
should be no listed posts. 

12827. Do you not think that it would 
have^ a bad effect on the recruitment of the 
Provincial Service ?—I do not think so ; because 
the best men will try for the simultaneous 
examination, and you will get an inferior set of 
men into the Provincial Civil Service. 

12828. That would be so ?—Yes, 

12829. Would you like to see the time-scale 
salary introduced ?—Yes, 

12830. Do you mean to say that it should 
go from the bottom to the top P—-No, from the 
bottom up to Es. 500. 

12831. You do not think that it will have 
any effect on the efficiency of the service P—No. 

I think it will increase the efficiency of the 
service, because at present the promotions are 
blocked. 

12832. Do you think that it will produce con¬ 
tentment and efficiency ?—Yes. 

12833. I should like to ask you this last 
question. In your reply to question (47), you say 
that the whole service should be treated as first- 
class officers, irrespective of pay ?—Yes. 

12831. You think that is a really serious 
grievance of the service ?—I think so. 

12835. It is felt as a grievance ?—Yes. 
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128-36. That is to say, a Deputy Collector 
who draws Rs. 500 ought rot to go by the sooond 
class when he travels ; is that the ease? That is 
felt as a real grievance?—Yes. 

12837. {Mr. Madge.) In your experience 
as Personal Assistant to the Commissioner, as well 
as in your experience as a Deputy Magistrate and 
Collector, you have seen otBotrs of the Provincial 
Service in other branches than your own ?—Yes, 

12838. Are jmu satisfied with the present 
designation “Provincial Civil Service”?—Yes. 

12839. Do you think that the officers in 
your particular department are .‘atisfied with it 
generally ?—I think so, generally. 

12840. Can you say that of the officers of 
the other departments which were formerly called 
“Unoovenanted ” hut now called “Provincial”? 
—In the Public Works Department, I think, they 
were not satisfied with the division between the 
“ Provincial ” and the “ Imperial.” 

12641. In any other department ?—I am not 
aware of any other department. 

12842. Would you be surprised to hear 
that there is considerable dissatisfaction in the 
service formerly called*' Unoovenanted ” and now 
called the “ Provincial ” on the ground that it 
seems to have created a bar to promotions ?—I 
cannot say of other servioes, but in our service, 
the designation “ Provincial ” has not changed 
the feelings of the members in any way. 

12843. You want the number of listed posts 
to be increased with the object of facilitating 
promotions from the Provincial Service into the 
higher grades ? —Yes, that is so. 

12844. That is one of the principal objects 
you say ?—Yes. 

12845. {Mr. Macdonald.) You say that, if 
the listed posts were taken away from the 
Provincial Civil Service, in consequence of the 
simultaneous examinations, an inferior body of 
men would come into the Provincial Service ?— 
Not exactly that. The best men would go in for 
the simultaneous examinations, and those who are 
inferior to them will go in for the Provincial 
Service. Now, the best men also go in for the 
Provincial Service. 

12846, You mean that the system of simul¬ 
taneous examination would allow good men, who 
now go to the Provincial Service, to go into 
the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes, 

12847. {Lord Romldshay.) I have just two 
questions to ask you. The first is in regard to 
your answer to question (23). You say that the 
reorganization of 1906 prejudicially affected 
the position of certain officers in the service. 
Can you explain how this result oame about ?— 

I would modify one statement that I made there 
in reply to this question. I have said there “ I 
understand that the grading was adjusted on an 
actuarial basis,” I have now ascertained that 
this is not the fact. Then with respect to the 
other thing which I have said there, there was an 
increase in the cadre in that year, and many 
special promotions were given and many men 
were superseded and that led to discontent in the 
service. 

12848. The other question I want to ask 
you is with regard to your answer to question 
(40), You say that the jresent system of 
superannuation pensions is satisfactory in the 
interests both of the Government and the 


members of the Provincial Civil Service. We 
have had witnesses who suggest that it is not 
satisfactory. One of the objections raised by 
the last witness to the present system was that 
the first two years of the service do not count for 
pension? Is not that so?—Yes, that is so. 

12849. You are quite satisfied that the 
system should remain as it is, as regards the 
first two years ?—By that question I understood 
that the rule by which at present a man is 
superannuated at 55 was referred to and what 
I meant to say was that it was satisfactory. 

12850. Would you like that the first two 
years of the service should count towards 
pension? Would you like the present system 
to be modified to that extent ?—Yes. 

12851. {Mr. Pom/ras.)—In answer to question 
(16), you say, like the last witness, that the 
remarks of District Officers and Commissioners 
made in their confidential reports should be 
communicated to the officers concerned ?—Yes. 

12852. Suppose that an officer does exception¬ 
ally good service, I suppose that is noticed 
every year in the published reports ?—Yes. 

12853. If unfavourable remarks are made they 
are communicated to the officers concerned ?—Yes, 

12854. But as regards the intermediate class 
of officers about whom the Government must 
know and receive reports, would it be of any 
good to communicate to the officers concerned 
the remarks made about them. Suppose a 
Collector says that a particular officer is honest and 
does good work, but is rather lacking in brains 
and stupid. Is it any good to tell the officer 
every year that he is stupid, seeing that he can¬ 
not remedy that?—When an officer is superseded 
he ought to know why he is superseded and 
ought to have an opportunity of representing his 
case, if he wishes to do so. The reason for his 
supersession may be communicated to him. 

12855. Is there any good in communicatiug 
to him year after year the sort of remarks 
that I have referred to about him?-I know a 
case in which a superseded officer who wanted to 
know the reeson for his supersession was merely 
told that his work was not satisfactory in every 
respect, but if he knew all the remarks made 
about him, he would have had a definite basis 
to make a representation. 

12856. {Mr. Mukherji.) With regard to 
answer to question (24), do you know the number 
of men in the first three grades out of the total 
cadre of 299 ?—At present, there are 5 in the first 
grade, 7 in the second grade, and 16 in the third, 

12857. That makes 28 ?— Yes, 

12858. Will you tell me the number in the 
first three grades of Munsifs and Sub- 
Judges?—In the one case it is 9 per cent, and in 
another case it is 15 per cent. 

12859. That is 44 out of a total cadre of 
253?—Yes. 

12860. That is much better ?—Yes. 

12861. {Mr, Sen.) You wish to see intro¬ 
duced the time scale system among Munsifs 
also ?—Yes, 

12862. In your answer to question (29) you 
say, “ If the time-scale is limited to Rs. 500, 

I do not see why it cannot be adopted in the case 
of the Judicial branch also ; the pay of the first 
grade Munsifs is now Rs. 500.” Then you 
wish to introduce it amongst Munsifs also ?— Yes. 
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12863. Why not among Sub.-Judges P 
Would not there be a block in promotion among 
the Sub-Judges ?—You mean in the higher 
grades P 

12864. Yes P—If the cadre is properly ad¬ 
justed that is not necessary. But 1 have no special 
objection to it. At the last Reunion of the 
services many ofBoers would prefer to have it up 
to Rs. 500. 

12865. You have no special objection to 
the introduction of the time-soaie in the higher 
grades?—No objection. 

12866, In answer to Mr. Mukharji, you 
have compared the number of Munsifs and 
Sub-Judges in the higher grades Will you 
tell me the number of appointments in the 
Rs. 500 grade in your service?—Yes, tl»ere 
are 48. 

12867. Among Munsifs there are only 
12 ?—The numbsr is smaller. 

12868. You consider the Rs. 500 grade to be 
superior, because selection is made to the higher 
grades from the Rs. 400 grade?—My proposal 
is that selection by merit should come at the 
time of promotion from Rs, 500 or Rs. 000. 

12869 I do not wish to compare the 
Judicial service with it; but if you take the 
appointments up to Rs. 500 amongst Munsifs 
and Sub-Judges, you will find that the number 
of higher appointments among Deputy Magis¬ 
trates in the Executive service is greater than 
among Munsifs ?—Yes, if you include Rs. 500. 

12870. At what age do these Munsifs get 
Rs. 600 generally ? At the age of 50 or 51 

A. K. Fazlul Huq, Esq., m.a., b 

Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

12877. (1) What is your experience of the 

working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as gene¬ 
rally satisfactory in principle?— A system of 
recruitment by open competitive examination is 
undoubtedly the best in principle, and seems to 
be particularly suited in the ease or the Indian 
Civil Service. I believe the present system is, 
by common consent, the best that could be 
suggested, and is generally satisfactory in 
principle. 

12878. (2) In what respects, if any, do you 

find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest?—My 
suggestions as to alterations in the present 
system will appear from the answers to subse¬ 
quent questions. 

12879. (3) Is the system equally suitable for 

the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend?—No. 
The enormous expense involved in making a 
risky attempt to get admission into the (iivil 
Service under the present system, almost shuts 
the door against a very large majority of the 
Natives of India. An obvious remedy is by 
introducing a system of simultaneous examin¬ 
ations in England and India, as to which I 
invite attention to my remarks in answer to 
question (6). 
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generally, that is the age at which a Munsif 
becomes a Sub-Jndge ? —That was the case 
formerly; but now promotion is quicker. 

12871. Do you think so?—He gets it in 
18 or 19 years. 

12872. A Munsif is not confirmed until 
he is 31 or 32, and if you add 18 or 19 to it, it 
becomes 49 or 50, and the Munsif has to gallop 
through between Rs. 600 and Rs. 1,000 within 
six or five years?—That may be so. 

12873. Do_ you think they are in a more 
favourable position than the Deputy Magistrates ? 
Is not the average pay of a Deputy Magistrate 
greater than that of a ilunsif or a Sub.-Judge?— 
They are in a similar position up to Rs. 600, but 
after that Sub-J udges are promoted to Rs. 800, 
while Deputy Magistrates are promoted to 
Rs. 700, 

12874. They enjoy those grades only for four 
or five years, do they not ?—Formerly, some 
were Sub.-Judges in 11 years. 

12876. That was in by-gone days, and we 
are speaking of the present system P—I do not 
say that of your present system. I have not 
oaloulated it, but I think that at present the two 
branches are in the whole, probably, in au equal 
position. 

12876. I think the average pay of a 
Deputy Magistrate is greater than that of a 
Munsif ?—I have not calculated it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

[Adjourned for a short time.] 

n.. Pleader, High Court, Calcutta. 

12880. (5) If you do not consider the present 

system of recruitmeut by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative jmu would propose P—I 
consider the system of recruitment by open com¬ 
petition as the best in principle, and have no 
alternatives to propose. 

12881. (6) In particular, what would be your 

opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I believe the opinions of the majority 
of the leading members of my community are 
against the introduction of any system of simulta¬ 
neous examinations in India and England for 
the Civil Service, but I am prepared to differ 
from this majority if the sole ground of opposi¬ 
tion to the introduction of this measure be the 
apprehension that it will spell disaster to the 
Mussalmans of India. I have no faith in these 
alarming possibilities. No doubt the Mussal- 
muns will suffer initially, but the incentive to 
win the prizes of suoh a brilliant service will tend 
to bring them up to the intellectual level of the 
advanced communities of the country. More¬ 
over, 1 consider it repugnant to our sense of self- 
respect that we should consent to remain for all 
time as a dead weight on other advancing com¬ 
munities, constantly hampering them in their 
progress. My opinion is that the system should 
be introduoed, at first as an experimental 
measure, provided Government is prepared to 
waive other objections whatever they may be. 
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12882. (7) What would be your opinion with 

regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a separate 
examintion in India, or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of 
India ? If you favour such a scheme, what 
proportion do you recommend P—I a*n not in 
favour of such a system. Indians so recruited 
will be afit to be regarded by Civilians 
recruited in England as of inferior mental 
calibre. There will not be that feeling of 
comradeship between the two groups which I con* 
sider to be essentially necessary for the growth 
of a perfect harmony between the members of 
the services. 

128<S3. (8) If you do not approve of simul¬ 

taneous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which Natives of 
India would be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of ('/) nomi¬ 
nation, (6) combined nomination and examina¬ 
tion or (e) any other method ? If so, describe 
fully what system you would recommend. In 
particular, do you consider it desirable that all 
classes and communities should be represented 
in the appointments so made ? If so, how would 
you give effect to this principle?—I am not in 
favour of any system under which Natives of 
India would be selected iu India for admission 
to the Civil Service by any of the means specified 
in the question. I am not in favour of any one 
method of recruitment for Natives of India and 
another for the other subjects of His Majesty. 
Under present conditions, it is perhaps desirable 
that all classes and communities should be re¬ 
presented in the Public Services, provided this 
end could be secured without impairing their 
efficiency. In the case of the Indian Civil Service, 
an attempt may be made to secure tiiis end by 
means of careful selections of members of both 
the branches of the Provincial Civil Service to 
fill listed posts. It should always be possible 
so to regulate the appointments as to secure 
properly qualified officers on the one hand, and 
an adequate representation of divergent interests 
on the ether. 

12884. (9) If you are in favour of a system 

for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by Natives of India in India, do you 
consider that “ Natives of India” should still be 
eligible for appointment in blngland?—I have 
already expressed myself against a system of 
special recruitment in India for the Indian Civil 
Service, as suggested by the first part of the 
question. 

12885. (10) Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may rooommond 
for young men who are “ Natives of India,” 
as being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, 
the present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you re¬ 
commend in the conditions governing the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—My answer is in the 
negative. The present system of promoting 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service to listed 
posts is sound, and should be extended rather 
than curtailed in any way. 

12886. (11) Uo you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch 


of the Indian Civil Service? If so, please 
describe the system which you would propose?— 
My answer is emphatically in the affirmative. 
Under present conditions. Civilians appointed to 
high judicial posts are called upon to perform 
duties for which they have had no previous train¬ 
ing, It is but natural that, in these circumstances, 
they should occasionally betray a lamentable 
ignorance of law or legal procedure. At the 
same time they are daily brought into contact 
with well-trained lawyers, most of whom have 
attained to well-deserved eminejioe in the exercise 
of their profession. The contrast between 
the mental eqnipments of the Judge and the 
advocate or pleader for the discharge of their 
respective duties, is glaring and vivid, and 
very much to the disadvantage of the Judge. 
In making these remarks, I do not pretend to 
have said anything novel or new. Bininent men 
in responsible positions and fully competent to 
pa.ss an authoritative opinion, have repeatedly 
denounced the present system and advocated a 
speedy reform. I think the question is not 
whether any changes in the present system are 
necessary, but what would be the best method of 
securing for the judicial posts the men who would 
be well-fitted to discharge their duties with credit 
to themselves and advantage to the public. I 
am very strongly of opinion that it is a mistake 
to make the District Judgeship practically a 
close monopoly for the Indian Civil Service, 
However brilliant an Indian Civilian may be as 
an administrator, and however well-fitted for the 
multifarious duties of an executive officer, he is 
occasionally lacking in that judicial tempera¬ 
ment and legal knowledge which are essential to 
the making of a successful Judge. In place of 
the present system, I would propose as fol¬ 
lows :-.-;a) Not less than two-thirds of the 
judicial appointments (other than Judgeships of 
the High Courts) should be made from the Bar; 
(6) the appointments should be restricted to 
Barristers, Advocates or Vakils of the High 
Courts who have practised their profession as 
such for not less than ten years, and attained to 
some eminence in such capacity ; (e) the pay 

and emoluments should be liberal enough to 
attract re.il'y able men ; [d] not more than one- 
third of the appointments should go to such 
members of the Civil Service as evince special 
aptitude for judicial work; (e) Civilian judges 
should begin as Additional Judges and should be 
gradually trained under the guidance of the 
District Judge in work of more and more increas¬ 
ing responsibility ; (f) the pay and prospects in 
the judicial appointments should be good enough 
to attract first-rate men, or make it worth while 
for a Civiliaa to submit to the mental strain of a 
fresh training for judicial work. No doubt all 
this will require more money to be spent, but 
after all the Indian litigant contributes enough 
to the public revenues to be entitled to demand 
this extra expenditure to be made, to have his 
oases tried under the best conditions. No ex¬ 
pense should be considered too great to bring about 
a reform, which is sure not only to be a boon 
to the public but to enhance public confidence in 
the fairness and impartiality of British justice. 

12887, (13) If the system of recruitment by 

open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recommend 
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for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons?—The present age-limits seem to be 
satisfactory. 

1288S. (15) What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
what reasons? Do you recommend any differen¬ 
tiation between the age-limits for Natives of 
India and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ?—I would consider the present age- 
limits as quite good. No differentiation seems 
necessary. 

12889. (16) What alterations, if any, do you 

recommend in the authorized syllabus of sub¬ 
jects and marks prescribed for the open competi¬ 
tive examination ?—I would strongly recommend 
that Persian may be added to the list of Oriental 
languages and included in the syllabus. Also 
that the marks allotted to the Oriental languages 
should be equal to those assigned to European 
classics. 

12890. (17) Is any differentiation in the sub- 

i 'ects for the open competitive examination in 
Sngland desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates ? If so, 
state them and give reasons?—No. I would 
object to the differentiation on principle. 

12S91. (19J Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts of 
the civil administration ? If so, to what propor¬ 
tion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre do you consider that Natives of 
India might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted ?—I would consider that an irreducible 
minimum of European ofiBcers is indispensable, 
but what the minimum proportion should be, 
must vary from province to province. In 
Bengal, for instance, half may be adopted as 
this minimum. Subject to this minimum. 
Natives of India should be freely eligible for 
appointment to posts for which they are other¬ 
wise qualified. 

12892. (21) Do you consider that the old 

system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the statute of 1870 should be revived, and 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—Answer is in the negative. 

12893. (24) What is your opinion of the 

system by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed ?—I am in favour of 
the system, as the prospect of promotion to. 
these listed posts afiords food for legitimate 
ambition for capable members of the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

12894. (29) Do you consider that candidates 

recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
service ?—Yes. 

12895. (30) If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of sludy 
should be prescribed for the probationers?— 
The period of probation should not be less than 
one year. During this period the selected candi¬ 
dates, if Europeans, should be required to spend 
the period in India and to mix freely with edu¬ 
cated, well-bred and cultured Indians, and try to 


get an insight into the peculiarities of Indian life. 
The course of study should include instruction in 
the vernaculars of the proviuca where the officer 
is to be ordinarily employed. 

12896, (31) Do you consider that any dif¬ 
ferentiation is necessary between the course of 
study for probationers who are Natives of India 
and the course prescribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
speeial arrangements that you recommend ? —Yes. 
In the case of Natives of India, I would recom¬ 
mend that the probationary period may he spent 
in England and the officer given an opportunity 
of seeing the best phases of English life and 
character. I have nothing particular to recom¬ 
mend as to the course of studies except that they 
should bo required to spend some time at one of 
the great Universities. In the case of European 
officers, I would recommend the same period of 
probation to be spent in India. Per answer to the 
rest of the question, please refer to answer (30). 

12897. (32) Do you consider that the proba¬ 

tioner’s course of instruction could best be spent 
in England or in India? Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty?—! 
have already said that in the case of Indiana the 
period should be spent in England including a 
term at an approved University ; and in the case 
of Europeans, the period should be spent in 
India. 

12898. ^ (33) Do you think it desirable to start, 
at some suitable place in India, a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service and possibly of other Indian services 
recruited in England?—No. 

12899. (31) Do you think it desirable that eaob 
Provincial Government should arrange for the 
training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre ?— 
Please refer to my answers to questions (29) 
and (30). 

12900. (36) Do you consider that there has 

been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate pro¬ 
ficiency in the study of the Indian languages, 
and, if not, how could this best be remedied ?—^I 
cannot say if there has been any deterioration, 
because I am not aware what was the standard 
of proficiency attained by former Civilians. But 
I am not satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate pro¬ 
ficiency in the study of the Indian languages at 
present. This could, to a great extent, be 
remedied by European officers mixing more 
freely with educated and cultured Indians than 
they are disposed to do at present. 

12901. (37) Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the pro¬ 
ficiency in the knowledge of law of members of 
the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the Judicial branch ?—I have 
already expressed my views against filling all the 
posts in the Judicial branch by members of the 
Indian Civil Service. The number that should 
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be BO employed and the conditions of employ¬ 
ment have been set forth in my answer to 
question (11). I have no particular recommenda¬ 
tions to make as to any steps for improving the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of other 
members of the Indian Civil Service. 

12902. (38) Do you recommend any special 

course of study in law in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch ?—Mo, for I con¬ 
sider that any special course of study in law 
would not be sufficient to render them thoroughly 
qualified to hold high judicial appointments. 

12903 (39) Do you recommend any special 

training in subordinate judicial posts in India 
for officers selected for the Judicial branch ? If so, 
please give details?—No, for I do not consider 
such a training will serve any useful purpose. 

12904. (45) Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply to 
officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants?—No. I think the exchange 
compensation allowance is neoessary. 

12905. (47) Turning now to the case of the 

Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 
pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Service? If not, what rates do 
you suggest for the various grades of the 
service?—I do not think there should be any 
difference of salary. 

12903. (50) Please add such other remarks as 

you may desire to offer on any point relating to 
the conditions of service, salary, leave and 
pension in the Indian Civil Service ?—I beg to 
offer the following remarks on certain points not 
covered by the foregoing answers: —I was a 
member of the Provincial Civil Service (Execu¬ 
tive branch) for six years till I resigned my 
appointment in August 1912, to practise as a 
Yakil of the High Court, 1 came into close 
oontaot with most of the prominent members 
of the Indian Civil Service as well as the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service in Bengal, particularly in the 
course of my provincial tours as Assiotant Regis¬ 
trar of Co-operative Credit Societies. I am 
convinced that the public impression is that Gov¬ 
ernment is losing confiienoe in Indian officers, 
and there is a tendency to fill almost all important 
posts by members of the Indian Civil Service. 
The subdivisional charges are instances in 
point. The result is that a large number of 
Civilians have got to be appointed, at present, to 
meet the demand every year. On the other hand, 
I am inclined to think that the Indian Civil 
Service is losing its attractions for English 
youths. There are the economic causes; there 
are the alarming reports about the Indian unrest 
and the growth of an anarchist confederacy in 
India, rendering European lives more insecure 
than before; and then, there are the changed 
conditions of Indian official life, consequent on 
the spread, throughout the educated classes, of 
democratic ideas. While therefore the number of 
men that have to be selected has inoreased, the 
number of candidates who offer themselves for 
examination has fallen off, or at least has not 


appreciably inoreased. The result is that you 
have got to go to the very bottom of the list in 
order to select the full complement of Civilians 
required every year. I think the difference in 
intellectuality of the man at the top and the one 
at the bottom of the list of selections now made, 
is more marked than it was a decade ago. If I 
am right, it follows that men of comparatively 
inferior intellectual calibre must be annually 
getting admission into the Civil Service. This 
is a very regrettable situation, for on the 
individuality of the Indian Civilian depends to a 
large measure the prestige, the popularity and 
the stability of British rule in India. I feel also 
bound to say that some of the present day 
Civilians are wanting in that urbanity of behavi¬ 
our and due regard for feelings and prejudices 
which appeal so strongly to the Oriental mind. 
Men of an older generation generally say that 
former Civilians were of a distinctly different 
type. No doubt the type of an actually rude 
Civilian is rare, but I must confess that the 
specimen does in fact exist. I have myself come 
across a few in the course of my experience. I 
am strongly of opinion that the tendency to put 
Civilians into every conceivable post should be 
checked, and a much lesser number selected for 
Judicial appointments. The latter point I have 
discussed in answer to question (11). As regards 
the popular complaint concerning the waut of 
courtesy of some Civilians, it is difficult to suggest 
a remedy. I think there should be a selection by 
nomination before candidates are permitted to 
offer themselves for the oompetitive examination. 
This would exclude all young men who cannot 
satisfy the Civil Service Commissioners as to good 
birth and position in society. 

Wfitten answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

12907. (51) Please refer to Government of 

India Resolution No.1046—1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration?— 
The general conditions governing recruitment to 
the two branches of the Provincial Civil Service, 
as laid down in the Government of India Resoln- 
tion, may be considered suitable enough in so 
far as they lay down the broad princijdes on which 
the appointments have to be made. But it seems 
to me that, in order to secure the very desirable 
objects set forth in clause 1 of paragraph 3 of 
the Resolution, a departure from the existing 
Provincial rules is called for, in the matter of 
direct recruitments to Provincial Service. My 
suggestions are set forth in detail in answer to 
question (52). 

12908. (52) In particular, are the rules for the 

recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in your province suitable, or have you 
any recommendations to make for their altera¬ 
tion ?—’The rules, though on the whole suitable, 
do not fully satisfy the aspirations of the highly 
educated youths of the various communities. 
The rules should be so altered as to introduce a 
system of open competition combined with 
nomination, in lieu of the present system I 
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would recommend as follows:—'a) All candi¬ 
dates should be required to present themselves 
for an open competitive examination. (6) Per¬ 
mission to appear at such an examination should 
only be given on the recommendation of district 
officers, who should be instructed to withhold 
permission from candidates of undesirable antece¬ 
dents, or who cannot produce certificates of good 
birth and good character, (c) No particular Uni¬ 
versity degree should be insisted upon as a condi¬ 
tion precedent to obtaining such permission, (d) 
One-third of the appointments every year should 
be filled up by selecting the requisite number in 
order of merit, (e) The rest of the appointments 
should be made by selecting representatives of the 
various communities in order to secure a due 
representation of divergent interests. (/) In 
making these latter appointments also, care 
should be taken to select the best representatives 
of each particular community, as shown by the 
number of marks obtained at the examination. 
{g) The case of candidates who fail to obtain a 
minimum of one-third of the aggregate marks 
should not be taken into consideration. (A) If 
the requisite number for a due representation of 
a particular community be wanting, a selection 
may be made from candidates belonging to other 
communities. 

12909. (53) Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily 
be restricted to residents of the province to which 
it belongs ?—Yes. But in the case of less ad¬ 
vanced communities selection may be made frojn 
candidates belonging to other provinces. 

12910. (54) Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object?—Yes, fairly so. I consider that a due 
representation of all classes and communities in 
the Provincial Civil Service is not only desir¬ 
able, but necessary. This object can best be 


secured by a judicious exercise of the power of 
nomination by Government, so as to ensure a 
full and adequate representation of various inter¬ 
ests. In_ considering what would be a due re¬ 
presentation of a particular community, regard 
should be had to its numerical strength in the 
province, its past history and political importance 
generally. In Bengal, for instance, Muham¬ 
madans should be given at least half the appoint¬ 
ments every year. 

12911. (68) Are you satisfied with the present 

designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ? ” 
If not, what w«uld you suggest?—Yes. 

12912. (59y Do you accept as suitable the prin¬ 
ciple recommended by the Public Service Com¬ 
mission of 1886-87, and since followed, that the 
conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a consider¬ 
ation of the terras necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?— 
Yes. 

12913. (60) Are the existing rates of pay and 

grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired quali¬ 
fications in the officers appointed? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend?—I believe the 
existing rates of _ pay and grading in the Prov¬ 
incial Civil Service are not quite satisfactory 
1 would suggest that a grade of Rs. 1,000 a 
month be added. 

19914. (61) Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same pests by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you 
suggest for the various appointments ?—No. I 
do not think there should be any difference in 
salary if once a member of the Provincial Civil 
Service be considered capable enough to hold a 
listed appointment. 


Mr. a. K. Pazlui, Huq called and examined. 


12915, (Chairman.) You are a Vakil of the 
High Court of Calcutta ?—Yes. 

12916. What other positions have you occu¬ 
pied ?—I have been a member of the Provincial 
Executive Service for six years, and a Pleader 
in the mufassal also for five or six years. 

12917. You recommend open competition for 
the Indian Civil Service ?—I do. 

12918. But in reply to question (50) you 
appear to advocate a system of competition limited 
by selection ?—Yes, the nomination I have recom¬ 
mended is generally in answer to question (50), 
and I have pointed out why I desire there should 
be a previous nomination before candidates are 
permitted to offer themselves for the open 
competition. 

12919. What form of selection would you 
prefer ?—I cannot suggest any detailed 
scheme for that, but I would suggest generally a 
selection so as to include only young men who 
can satisfy the Civil Service Commissioners as to 
their good birth and position in society. 
Otherwise, I would throw the course open to 
competition. 


1^929. in answer to question (6) you 
say you believe the opinions of the majority 
of the leading members of your community to be 
against the introduction of any system of simul¬ 
taneous examination in India and England, but 
that you yourself fayour it ?-I am personally in 
favour of a simultaneous examination. 

“y apprehensions that 
the Muhammadan community will suffer from 
inadequate representation under such a system? — 
I ^ve already said that the Muhammadans might 
suffer initially, but there will be an incentive for 
them to make rapid progress in matters of 
education, as they have been doing during the 

""o set-back, I believe 
the Muhammadans will not suffer very much, and 
it will be for the good of India as a whole. 

12922. You mean by that in a few years’ time 
the incentive will be such that the Muham¬ 
madans will be able to compete successfully with 
the members of other communities?—I think 
so. One of the chief drawbacks to Indians 
obtaining admission to the Indian Civil Service 
18 the enormous expense involved, and 
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Muhammadans are generally poor. Although a 
Muhammadan boy may bo intellectually very 
brilliant, he is handicapped by poverty. That 
handicap will be removed if there is a 
simultaneous examination in India and England. 

12923. Do you desire to see a European 
proportion retained? —I have said that a Euro¬ 
pean proportion ought to be maintained. 

12924. But you are not prepared to lay 
down any definite limit ?—So far as the examina¬ 
tion is concerned, I am not prepared to recom¬ 
mend that there should be any limit, because I do 
not think the serviofc will be swamped by 
Indians. I have read some of the answers given 
here in the last few days, and I have been surprised 
to see the opinion expressed that the Indians will 
swamp the Civil Service. That would be a poor 
compliment to pay to European intellect, and I 
am not prepared to say that I do not see how 
Indians can beat the Europeans when the 
examination is in English, which is the motber- 
tongue of the English people and a foreign 
tongue to the Indians. 

12925. If there was danger of it, would 
you take steps to prevent it ?—No, I do 
not mind that. I do not think the European 
element will be reiuced; I have no fears in that 
respect. I do not think the Indians will be able 
to swamp the service, even if the simultaneous 
examination is introduced. 

12926. In answer to question (6) you say 
“The system should be introduced at first as 
an experimental measure, provided Government 
is prepared to waive other objections whatever 
they may be.” What do you mean by experi¬ 
mental measure ?—Very weighty opinions have 
been expressed on both sides, and so far as the 
iutroduction of this important measure is 
concerned I would recommend that it be intro¬ 
duced for a certain number of years to see how 
it works, say for ten years, and, if in any respect 
it becomes a very undesirable measure, Govern¬ 
ment might reconsider their decision. It is 
very difficult to come to a conclusion, 

12927. I suppose what you mean by say¬ 
ing “ If it is found undesirable ” is that if at 
the end of ten years the proportion of Europeans 
had seriously diminished, then some steps should 
be taken ? —Uuite so, that is one, and supposing 
Muhammadans or the other races do not get any 
representation at all in the Indian Civil Service, 
then of course Government might reconsider 
whether it would be at all politically advisable 
to leave the Indian Civil Service exclusively to 
any one particular sect or class. I have no 
apprehensicms personally as to that. 

12928. You feel quite confident that if at 
the expiration of ten years such is the result, 
then the experiment could be repealed with 
perfect safety and without any difficulty ?—Yes. 

12929. Do you not think that thefe would 
be objection on the part of the large Indian 
community who would be entering for the 
examination, to having its scheme so modified 
' as to prevent their further entry ?—I do not 
think there will be any such contingency. In 
the first place I do not think the European ele¬ 
ment will be reduced, and I do not think the 
different races will not get fair representation in 
the service. 

12930. You say in answer to question (11) that 
the emoluments of District and Sessions Judges 


should be sufficient to attract really able men 
from the Bar ? —At present no man from the 
Bar is taken for a District Judge, but when 
a Provincial Service man is appointed he gets 
only two-thirds of the salary. I have recommend¬ 
ed in answer to one of the questions that when 
a Provincial Service man is given a listed 
appointment, he should get full pay. So when 
a man from the Bar is taken there should bo no 
stint in the emolument given to him. He should 
get the full salary. 

12931. You suggest his getting the full 
Indian Civil Service pay ?—Yes. 

12932. And you think that that pay would 
ensure getting a really competent man from 
the Bar ?—As far as the District Judge- 
ships are concerned, I think the pay that will be 
offered will be quite sufficient to attract the men 
from the Bar. That pay, of course, would not be 
quite sufficient if offered for a High Court 
Judgeship, but quite sufficient for the duties of 
the District Judge. 

12933. You prefer that proposal to the 
ono that has been made to us by several witnesses, 
that Civilians should have a better legal training 
and be put through a probationary course in the 
subordinate ranks as Munsifs and Sub-Judges 
before being made District and Sessions Judges ? 
—I have given my opinion against that, because I 
do not believe that any amount of judicial 
training given to Civilians could really make 
them fit for the duties of a District and Sessions 
Judge. It is only men from the Bar who can 
deal with knotty legal problems, and not men 
who have had no legal training. In England, I 
understand, the judicial appointments are filled 
from the Bar, and there is no reason why there 
should be any difference in that respect in India. 

12934. In answer to question (52), you 
suggest that appointment to the Provincial 
Civil Service should be by competition amongst 
selected candidates; that one-third of the appoint¬ 
ments should be filled by candidates in the order 
of merit on the examination, and the remainder 
by selection. Does this proposal mean that the 
selection would be made from the remaining 
candidates on the examination list P—Selection 
from the list, but so as to secure a due represent¬ 
ation of the various communities. If five Muham¬ 
madans have to be taken, take the very best five 
you have on the list. 

12935. By that means you think you would 
get adequate representation for the different com¬ 
munities?—Yes, and at the same time, I should 
like that whenever any representative is taken 
from any community, the very best man should 
be taken. 

12936. In answer to question (19), you say : 
“ I would consider that an irreducible minimum 
of European officers is indispensable, but what 
the minimum proportion should be must vary 
from province to province. In Bengal, for 
instance, half may be adopted as this minimum.” 
Would you have varying minima in the different 
provinces ?—Yes; for instance in the North- 
West Frontier Province perhaps the European 
element might be higher than in a place like 
Madras, where less than half might be sufficient. 
I only use Madras as an illustration. 

12937. How would you arrange that with 
an open system of examination ?—As I have 
said, my opinion is that although the simultaneou? 
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examination might do for the present, and 12960. If that is so, your answer to question 
that a large number of Indians might appear (1) does not really express your opinion, 
at the examination, not a very large number because you say “ A system of recruitment by 
will be able to get in, because the Indian competitive examination is undoubtedly the best 
graduates, under present conditions, will not be, in principle, and seems to be particularly suited 

able to compete with European graduates, in the case of the Indian Civil Service?” 

Unless the system is very much improved, Indian\/I say in principle it is the best. Ttiere are 


graduates will not have any chance against 
European graduates, although the number of 
Indians that appear will go up. 

12938. So that you base your scheme on 
anticipation and chance?—I do not think it is 
chance. 

12939. There must be an element of chance 
in it because you have no practical scheme for 
ensuring the minimum proportion ?—I am con¬ 
vinced that the European element will be 
suthoiently strong after the examination is over 
to allow of this being done. 

12940. You say in your answer to question 
(30) that you would give the candidate a period 
of probation in India ?—Yes. 

12941. How long would the probation in 
England he first?—It should not be leas than 
one year, and preferably more than that. 

12242. In answer to question (60) you say 
“ While therefore the number of men that 
have been selected has increased, the number of 
candidates who offer themselves for examination 
has fallen off, or at least has not appreciably 
increased. The result is that you have to go 
to the very bottom of the list in order to select 
the full complement of Civilians required every 
year.” Do you say that from any knowledge 
of the number of candidates who went up for 
the open competition last year or the year 
before?— I looked at the figures for two or three 
years. 

12943. How many candidates were there for 
the vacancies last year ?—I believe about 115 
candidates offered themselves, and about 89 
candidates were selected for the combined 
services. 

T2944. You have not really to go quite to the 
bottom of the list?—Very few are left out. 

12946. I do not think you will find it 
was quite so few as you say. In 1911, 2G2 went 
up for 80 vacancies ?—Supposing that ten years 
ago 160 went up and 30 were selected, the 
difference between the first man and the thirtieth 
would not be so great as the difference between 
the thirtieth man and the eightieth; that is the 
point I make out. 

12944. {Lord BonakUhay.) With regard to 
what you say as to the lack of urbanity and 
bad behaviour on the part of some recruits for 
the Indian Civil Service, would you say that 
was the result of your own personal experi¬ 
ence?—Yes. 

12947. You are of opinion that some recruits 
who come out to-day are not so polite 
and well-behaved as they ought to be ?—They 
are not quite so polite as they ought to he. 

12948. And you think you might avoid 
petting these men into the service if you had 
v a system of combined nomination with examina¬ 
tion? -Yes, nomination previous to competition. 

12949. That is to say, you want a modifi¬ 
cation of the present system. You are not 
satisfied with pure competition; you want 
nomination first and examination among the 
nominated candidates P—Yes. 


ways in which you can recruit: by open com¬ 
petition purely, by pure nomination, or by 
competition and nomination combined. What 
1 suggest is that after you have made the nomi¬ 
nations you should throw the posts open to 
competition. 

12951. But you want nomination before the 
examination?—Yes. In question (2) I was 
asked—“ In what respects, if any, do you find the 
present system faulty in detail, and what altera¬ 
tions would you suggest.’' My answer is: “My 
suggestions as to alterations in the present 
system will appear from the answers to subse¬ 
quent questions.” This is one of the alterations 
I suggest. 

12952. Can you tell me how many Indians 
there are in the Civil Service cadre in Bengal 
at the present day ?— Eleven or twelve. 

12953. I thought it was twelve or thirteen ?_ 

That is about it. 

12954. Do you happen to know how many 
of those are Muhammadans ?—In Bengal there 
are no Muhammadans in the Indian Civil 
Service. There are some in the Statutory Ser¬ 
vice. 

12955. I thought there was one, as a matter 
of fact ?—There is one, a District and Sessions 
Judge. 

12956. Then there is one Muhammadan out 
of thirteen ?—Yes. 

12957. Therefore, when you say in answer to 
question (6) that if simultaneous examinations are 
introduced Muhammadans will probably suffer 
initially, you base your conclusion on the actual 
experience of the past?—On past experience, and 
also on the idea I have formed of Muhammadan 
candidates now from the University education 
that they get. It will depend on what sort of 
education you get at the Universities, and the 
Muhammadan graduates turned out by the 
Universities now I do not think will be able to 
co^ete with European graduates. 

*^2968. But for other reasons you are pre¬ 
pared to risk the chance of very few Muham¬ 
madans getting into the service at first, and to 
have a system of simultaneous examination 
tentatively ?—Yes. I consider that the Muham¬ 
madans will suffer for some years. 

12959. If in the case of the Indian Civil 
Service you are prepared to stake the chances of 
Muhamnaadaus getting in on the result of a 
competitive examination, why is it you are not 
equally prepared to stake the chances of Muham¬ 
madans getting into the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice by a competitive examination ?—In the 
Provincial Service I have not many apprehen¬ 
sions; in the Provincial Service it is far more 
necessary than in the Indian Civil Service that 
there should be a due representation of all classes 
and communities. It is almost indispensable, 
because on these _ officers fall the details of the 
work of administration. But as regards the 
Indian Civil Service, it is not indispensable that 
there should be a representation of all classes • 
some representation is necessary, and that I 
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think will be obtained by the results o£ the 
examination. Things will adjust themselves to 
circumstances. 

12960. In Bengal you think half the number 
of vacancies for tne Provincial Service ought 
to be filled by Muhammadans ?—That is my 
personal opinion based on the condition of 
the Muhammadans in this province, their popu¬ 
lation, their varied interests and their import¬ 
ance. That is practically the number of appoint¬ 
ments that have been given to the Muhammadan 
community for some years. 

21961. But apart from the desire of the 
Muhammadans to be represented in the service 
of the country, are there no other reasons which 
in your opinion are important reasons why half 
the Provincial Service should be filled by Muham¬ 
madans?—It is natural that the Muhammadans 
should desire to have some share in the adminis¬ 
tration of this country. 

12962. But 1 said apart from that ?—-There 
may be a public impression that Muham¬ 
madan interests sometimes might sufiPer if not in 
Muhammadan hands, but 1 do not share that 
opinion. 

12963. Generally speaking, does that im¬ 
pression exist among the Muhammadans of 
Bengal ? —Amongst educated Muhammadans it 
does not, but of course the illiterate men are 
very numerous in Bengal, and the Muhammadan 
public generally are of that opinion. 

12964. It is ouly among the uneducated 
Muhammadans ?—Yes. 

12965. {Sir Theodore Morieon.) In your 
answer to question (16) you recommend that 
Persian may be added to the list of Oriental 
languages and included in the syllabus, and 
also that the marks allotted to the Oriental 
languages should be equal to those assigned 
to European olassios. Do you mean to say 
that the marks assigned to Persian should 
be equal lo the marks assigned to Sanskrit or 
Arabic?—I think the Persian language and 
literature have reached such a state of develop¬ 
ment that you can class .f’ersian with the other 
languages. 

12966. fou rank it as a classical language 
and not as the great French, German, or Italian 
languages?—i do, unquestionably. 

12967. It has been urged that Persian 
ought to be marked similarly to nrench or 
German, which is 609, and a proposal has also 
been made that the Oriental classics, Arabic and 
Sanskrit, should be marked the same as the 
Western olassios, Greek and Latin. Do I under¬ 
stand that yours is a third proposal, that Persian 
should be marked the same as Latin and Greek 
as a classic.— It might be classed with French 
or German ; it should be included in the curri¬ 
culum and classed with those two things. 

12968. {Mr. Chaubal.) You do not approve 
of appointment to a post by nomination ?—Not 
pure and simple nomination. 

12969. You are in favour of combined 
nomination and examination ?—Yes, 

12970. Are not there the same objections to 
nomination for examination as for nomination 
for appointment to the service ?—I do not know 
how to answer that question, but I would not 
have recommended any previous nomination had 
it not been for the facts brought out in my 


answer to question (,59). I think if there is 
nomination it will include some candidates 
previous who would not make good types of 
Civilians afterwards, so far as their behaviour to 
the people is concerned. 'I’hey are men who do 
not belong to good society. 

12971. I understand ycu are against any 

recruitment for service by pure nomination ?_ 

Yes. 

12972. Because it is likely to degenerate into 
favouritism ? — Yes. 

12973. But you want nomination for getting 
through the door ?—I do not want the nomi¬ 
nation to be very strict, so as to exclude almost 
all possible candidates. I do not say that 
unless a candidate can satisfactorily show that he 
belongs to a very good position in society the 
nomination should not be given. What I say is 
that unless (here is anything very much against 
him, nomination should be given. 

12974 You mean that the nomination should 
be roughly to see that the social position of 
the caniiidate, whatever community he mi^ht 
belong to, is good ?-—Quite so. Otherwise, the 
nomination might be used as a means of exclud¬ 
ing almost anyone. 

12975. {Mr. Ookhale.) With reference to 
this question, I should like you to explain your 
meaning a little more fully to me. You want the 
Civil Service Commissioners to be satisfied as to 
the good birth and position in society of the 
candidate ?—Yes. 

12976 Will you explain a little more fully 
what you mean by birth and position in 
society ?—My belief is that a man who comes 
from the best ranks of English society cannot 
be expected to turn out uncivil in his career 
as an official in India. 

12977. Do not you think that a man with 
those aristocratic traditions might be wanting in 
democratic sympathies, which are so valuable 
here at the present day r—That might be, but 
I do not think men of aristocratic tendencies 
would care to enter the Civil Service at all. 

12978. Good birth and position in society 
are expressions which I do not think you can 
push very far ?—In the previous answer I have 
said that unless you find a man belongs to such 
a class of society that he ought to be excluded; 
he should not be excluded. 

12979. That also is fairly vague, is it not ? 
However, I will not press the point. You do 
not think that Mussulman intellect is in any 
way inferior to the Hindu intellect, do you ?~ 

I do not think so. 

12980, You would resent it if anybody said 
so ?—Yes, I would resent it. 

12981. Is it your experience that Aligarh 
young men may challenge comparison in point of 
intellect with those of any other college in the 
country ?—I would not confine it to Aligarh 
only. 

12982. I will take Aligarh first of all because 
it is the best known institution ?—The types of 
Aligarh graduates are very good. 

12983. Some of the best men in the country 
have come from Aligarh ?—Yes. 

12984. You would say that, with proper 
educational facilities, there is nothing to prevent 
the Muhaumadans getting their full share in 
any competition ?—That is my view. 
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12985. The best course, therefore, for all 
Muhammadans, as also for all others interested in 
their welfare, is to concentrate on educational 
facilities, rather than to encourage inferior 
standards by ashing for special favour being 
shown to men who have inferior qualifications ?— 
Yes, that is my view. 

12986. Do you know that in the Civil 
Service Examination in England Muhammadans 
have done very well, considering the numbers 
that have gone up there ? Do you know the 
number who have entered?—I do not know about 
Hindus, but a Muhammadan seldom goes unless 
he is practically sure of getting into the service, 
so that I cannot generalise on that. 

12987, The pick of the men from both sides 
go ?—Yes. 

12988. I find from the statistics that out of 
59 Indians who are in the service to-day, nine are 
Muhammadans, which means, roughly, slightly 
less than one-sixth. This is less than the 
proportion of Muhammadan population, but only 
very slightly less. Considering that the Muham¬ 
madans began to go later than the Hindus 
for the Civil Service, would you consider this was 
very unsatisfactory ?—No, I would not. 

12989. Do you think it establishes your 
contention that, equal facilities being given, 
Muhammadans would be able to hold their own 
in open competition against any section of the 
country ?—I think so, 

12990. (Mr. Sly.) In your answer to ques¬ 
tion (8) you suggest that a certain amount of 
class representation might be secured in the Indian 
Civil Service by means of selection from members 
of the Provincial Civil Service. Do you not think 
it would cause very great harm to the Provincial 
Civil Service if selection from that service for 
listed posts was not to be made on account of the 
merit and ability of the man, but on the ground 
of his class ?-i-l do not think I have explained 
myself in that answer. In making appoint¬ 
ments to these listed posts, care should be taken 
to provide for the representation of different 
communities also. It should always be possible 
so to regulate appointments as to secure properly 
qualified officers on the one hand, and an 
adequate representation of divergent interests 
on the other. If four appointments have to be 
made in the course of six years, two might be 
given to Hindus, one to Muhammadans, and one 
to the Anglo-Indian community. The average 
Muhammadan officer in the Provincial Civil 
Service is quite as good as the Indian officer or 
the .Anglo-Indian officer. I do not think the 
efficiency would be impaired at all if occasionally 
a Muhammadan was selected for a listed 
post, 

12991. But it would be very hard on the 
Provincial Civil Service officer, whether Muham¬ 
madan or Hindu, if he is to be passed over 
for selection for a listed post, not because the 
other man is better, but because the other man 
happens to be of a different class ?—My impres¬ 
sion is that in making appointments to the 
listed posts you do not take actually the best 
Provincial Civil Service officer; sometimes the 
officer selected for the listed post happens to be 
inferior to a good many men in the service. If 
that can happen there is no harm in taking a 
Muhammadan, because he is a Muhammadan, 


in order to secure a representation of Muham¬ 
madan interests. 

12992. For the Provincial Service itself you 
have suggested that half the appointments ought 
to be filled by Muhammadans?—Yes; so far as 
Bengal is concerned. 

129y3. If you have that system of com¬ 
petition which you suggest, past experience 
of the open competition in Bengal shows that 
practically no Muhammadan would get in by 
the open competition, and that the whole half 
would have to be selected by Government more 
or less. Do you think that would be a good 
system ?—I do not see any harm in that. If you 
have to make twelve appointments you throw 
three open to competition, and then as regards 
the nine you take the very best six you can find - 
by nomination, not in a haphazard way. In a 
system of pure nomination you are almost 
groping in the dark, if I may so say : you do 
not know whom to pick out. 

12994. Six you say would probably have 
to be selected as Muhammadans ?—Yes, but I 
put in one reservation. The candidates whom 
you nominate should have secured at least one- 
third of the aggregate marks. The candidate 
who does not secure that is not taken into con¬ 
sideration at all. 

1.2995. As long as he has secured the aggre¬ 
gate marks it does not matter?—It does not 
matter, and from the list you pick out the 
half that is necessary. 

12 96. Do you not think the Hindu 
community would resent the fact that all the 
selections made by the Government would be 
Muhammadans?—I do not think the Hindu 
community will be ungenerous to that extent, 
to grudge half the appointments in a place like 
Bengal. 

12997. Wth regard to your scheme for 
the Judicial service, when you talk about not . 
less than two-thirds of the Judicial appointments 4 
being made from the Bar, do you mean two- 
thirds of the District Judgeships, or do you wish 
to start your service lower? —District and Ses¬ 
sions Judges, J 

12998. You want direct recruitment to I’ 
District and Sessions Judges ?—Yes. 

- 12999. How would you satisfy the claims 
of the Proviucial Service in that matter?—The 
one-third that I leave out I would give to 
members of the Indian Civil Service and mem¬ 
bers of the Provincial Civil Service. I would 
include in the one-third a man from the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service also. 

13000. You would have two-thirds Dis¬ 
trict and Sessions Judges direct from the Bar, 
and one-third partly from the Indian Civil 
Service and partly from the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—Yes. 

13001. In reply to question (50) you have 
said : “ The subdivisional charges are instances 
in point. The result is that a large number of 
Civilians have got to be appointed at present to 
meet the demand every year.” So far as statis¬ 
tics go, they show there has been no increase in 
the number of English Civilians appointed in 
recent years ?—There has been an increase in 
the cadre. Some appointments like additional 
District Magistrates have been made, and those 
appointments were not made previous to the 
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Partitioii in 1905, and my opinion is that those 
appointments ought to have gone to men from 
the Provincial Civil Service. There is no 
necessity for appointing English Civilians to 
these posts. I was in the Provincial Executive 
service from 1906—18, and in my time I found 
that for two or three years most of the subdivi¬ 
sions were being filled by members of the Indian 
Civil Service, men with not more than one year’s 
service in the country, exercising second-class 
powers and put in charge of subdivisions. It 
caused great heartburn in my service, and we all 
resented that, simply because we were Indians, 
we were not put in charge. 

13002. But the number of Indian Civil 
Servants in this country recorded every year is 
not increasing in the mufassal ?—Taking the last 
ten years, has not the number of Civilians 
increased ? 

18003. No ?—My impression was that it had 
increased. 

13004. It has not increased for the past 
15 years. Since Burma was included in the 
cadre the proportion has been practically con¬ 
stant ?—My impression is that, before the new 
regulations came into force in 1902, the number- 
had increased. 

13005. That increase was on account of the 
Burma cadre, not because more Civil Service 
men were employed in other parts of India P—I 
remarked that there is a tendency to put Civilians 
into every conceivable post, and that remark I 
adhere to. I think the public impression is that 
there is a tendency on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment to put Civilians into every conceivable post. 

13006. In the country ?—I am speaking for 
Bengal. 

13007. (Mr. Macdonald.) You were a mem¬ 
ber of the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 
i^3008. How did you get in ?—By nomina¬ 
tion. 

13009. Did you come in at the bottom or 
were you nominated to a post pretty well up ?— 
I was given a special appointment by the 
Lieutenant-Governor ; I was taken from the Bar 
and appointed direct. 

13010. By Sir Barapfylde Fuller P—Yes. 

13011. And you only stayed a few years P 
—Six years, and I held very important posts. 

13012. Why did you leave ?—I left for 
personal reasons. 

13013. Did you leave because you were 
dissatisfied with the prospects of the Provincial 
Civil Service P—That was one reason. I thought 
I could improve my prospects by reverting to 
th^Bar. 

'^3014. If the Provincial Civil Service had 
been better, would you have stayed in ?—I think 
so. 

13015. In answer to question (50) you say 
you are convinced that the public impression is 
that Government is losing confidence in the 
Indian officers P—Yes. 

13016. Have you anything further to say 
on that subject than you have said in reply to 
Mr. Sly’s questions P—No, not very much. My 
remark on that point is based on experience and 
talk with brother officers and leading non-official 
Natives. 

13017. You are voicing a general feeling ? 

-—Yes. 


13018. Is this a kind of feeling which is 
not so much owing to detailed examination of 
cases as it is to something that has got into the 
minds of a mass of men?—It has got into the 
minds of the members of the Provincial Civil 
Service, and I imbibed that iOea at that time. 
I was very much impressed with the idea that the 
Government was losing confidence in Indian 
officers. Latterly, I have not gone out so much 
into the mufassal, but when I did. that was the 
impression amongst the members of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service and amongst the Natives. 

13019. You do not know whether that feel¬ 
ing has improved now P—I do not think the feel¬ 
ing has improved ; I think it still remains. 

13020. In answer to question (36) you say 
that certain deficiencies on the part of European 
officers could to a great extent be remedied by 
ofi^oers mixing more freely with educated and 
cultured Indians. Why do you not refer to their 
v^ixing with the raiyats r—They do not do so 
generally, but if they did so it would be a very 
good thing. 

13021. Is it not the usual reply made that 
to mix freely with educated and enltured Indians 
does not bring European officers into touch with 
India p—I would insist on their speaking with 
the cultured Indians in the vernacular ; other¬ 
wise it is no good mixing with them. 

13022. When they have been told that 
they did not mix with educated and cultured 
Indians, have you heard the reply “ No, but we 
mix with the raiyats and we know what they 
feel,” ?—My impression is that the Civilians do 
not generally come in contact with the raiyats. 
In the first place, the District Magistrate does 
not very often go out on tour, but when he does go 
out the raiyat has no access to him ; ho is not 
mixing with the raiyats at all. 

13023. You were connected with a Co- 
ojferative Credit Society ?—Yes. 

13024. And in that connection you had to 
mix with the raiyats very considerably P—Yes. 

13025. You know the opinion of the raiyat, 
an opinion you gathered in mixing with him as 
an officer, and 1 suppose you discussed agricul¬ 
tural affairs with him ?—Yes. 

13026. And bis worldly prospects, seeing 
that they are mixed up with the co-operative 
movement ?—Yes. 

13027, Did you come across very much 
evidence of the superior European officer’s 
influence amongst themP—Influence in what way. 

13028. Did you find that they looked up 
to him and regarded his opinion, that they 
held him in very high esteem p—The raiyats 
hold any Government official in high esteem, 
whether European or Indian. 

13029. When an Indian officer goes to 
them, would they say they appreciated him; and 
when a European officer went to them, would 
they say they appreciated him also P - If the 
European officer is approachable, of course. The 
Indian officer always is. 

13030. If a raiyat says to an officer, 
whether European or Indian, that he appreciates 
him more than anybody else, does that mean very 
much ? Do they always say that to whatever 
Government officer comes ?—I do not think the 
European officer would be more appreciated by 
the Indian raiyat than the Indian officer. I do 
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not think that inquiry was ever made or that 
sort of question put, 

13031. Ton have not come across that sort 
ol statement ?—I have not come across any 
cases in which the raiyats have said they had no 
confidence in Indian officers. That is all I can 
say. 

13032. (31r. Abdar Rahim.) Is it not a 
fact that so far as the raiyats are concerned, they 
come more into contact with the officers of the 
lower ranks than with the officers of the higher 
ranks ? — That is so. 

13033. As a matter of fact the influence 
of tlie officers of the lower ranks is much greater 
with the raiyats than the influence of the 
Eurofiean members of the Civil Service ?—That 
is so. 

y/lSOSl. I should like to understand more 
clearly the distinction you seek to make between 
the Indian Civil Service and the Provincial Civil 
Service in respect to the necessity for competitive 
examination ?—The men in the Provincial Civil 
Service bear the whole brunt of the adminis¬ 
tration, and class representation is necessary 
there if anywhere. 

13(35. Why ?—Because in a particular area, 
supposing there is a large majority of Muham¬ 
madans, the interests are mostly those which 
affect the Muhammadans, and the Muham¬ 
madan officer would be more sympathetic and 
able to appreciate them than any other 
officer. 

13036. Do you not require as much 
sympathy in the higher officers ?—The higher 
officers are so far removed from the general body 
of the public. 

13037. It is they who really control the 
administration of a district ?—Yes, they control 
generally. 

13038. And the subordinate officer generally 
carries out orders?—There are many matters 
which subordinate efficers dispose of then and 
there, which never go up to the Indian Civil 
Service officer at all. 

»yi3039. Unless the District officer is in touch 
with the people, the administration is bound 
to suffer ?—Of course, the administration will 
suffer. 

13040. So that your reason would apply to 
a great extent to the District officer himself? — 
So far as the Indian Civil Service is coucerned, 
1 think there should be some sort of representa¬ 
tion, although it is not indispensable, and I 
provide for that in making the listed appoint¬ 
ments. 

13041. What I am suggesting to you is 
that the administration would be the gainer by 
having different communities represented in the 
higher service, if you could secure such repre¬ 
sentation consistently with efficient service ?—I 
think a higher standard would be required for the 
recruitment of an officer for District Magistrates 
than for the post of a Deputy Magistrate. 

13042. So that in the case of appointments of 
Deputy Magistrates you might make provision for 
class representation as well as to secure consider¬ 
ations of efficiency. What you mean is, if you 
want too much of class representation you might 
^dmpair efficiency of the service ?—Supposing it is 
possible to secure a very high qualification, I 
would not object to classification. 


13043, I understand your position to be that 
it is only by open competition that it is possible 
to secure high qualifications ?—Yes, 

13044. Do you know that open competitive 
examination from year to year must necessarily 
varv in its standard? -Yes. 

13045. There is no minimum standard?— 
Not at all. 

13046. In some years it may be that 2,000 
marks are sufficieut, and in another year 1,500, 
while in another year perhaps 3,000 are not 
enough ?—Yes, I have seen the marks obtained 
by examination, 

13047. So that there is no standard for open 
competition ?—No. 

13048. Therefore, from that point of view 
it does not compare favourably with a qualifying 
examination?—! recommend the open competi¬ 
tion because I consider that it is as a system of 
recruitment better than a system of pure nomina¬ 
tion. 

13049. So far as educational qualification goes 
I put it to you that a purely qualifying examin¬ 
ation is better?—If the nominations could be 
made quite clearly without any possibility of 
mistakes as to the intelle<dual fitness of the 
candidates I might have no objection. 

13050. You know that in the Educational 
Service there are men of very high educational 
qualifications. Do you think that their qualifica¬ 
tions are inferior to the qualifications of the 
members of the Indian Civil Service ?—I do not 
think they are inferior. 

13061. As a matter of fact, perhaps they 
count in their ranks more distinguished graduates 
of English universities than the Indian Civil 
Service?—Very likely. 

13052. Proposals have been made to us that 
the ideal state of things would be to introduce 
open competition for the Provincial Civil Service 
also. You apparently do not agree with such a 
proposal ?—No, 

\dr3053. You know that the results of the 
open competition here were that not a single 
Muhammadan has got in during the whole 
time ? —Yes. 

13064. I doubt if any got in in any open 
competition throughout India. Supposing that 
is so, if open competition is now introduced the 
result would be total exclusion of the Muhamma¬ 
dans from tiie Provincial Service ?—The Muham¬ 
madans have greatly improved in education. 

13055. Do you think they will be able to get 
in by open competition now ?—A larger number 
will get in now than got in before. 

13u56. Can you tell me how many Muham¬ 
madan graduates have come out at the top of the 
University list ?—I could not generalize ; some 
Muhammadans will get in, though a very small 
number. 

13057. In the last five years have any 
Muhammadans come out at the top of the Uni¬ 
versity list?—Yes. The year before last a 
Muhammadan headed the list of Honours in 
mathematics in the University, and had a first— 
class pass. Another gentleman got high up in 
the Honours list in philosophy. 

13058. Apparently, therefore, there is one. 
I suppose since the University has been insti¬ 
tuted there would not be more than half a dozen 
who obtained such high places?—I admit that 
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very few Muhammadans will be able to get in, 
but some will be able to get in. 
v/rB059. Have you considered what the effect 
will be on the development of the Muhammadans 
in Bengal ? Do you not think it will consider¬ 
ably retard their development if we exclude 
them from public service by instituting a system 
of marks ?—That is why I do not advocate a 
wholesale system of open competition j I make 
a reservation for nomination. 

13060. As a matter of fact, within the last 
few years there has been an improvement in 
the position of Muhammadans in the public 
service, though not enough improvement to 
satisfy the community. Do you know that that 
improvement has led to the improvement in the 
education of Muhammadans ?—Tea. 

13061. Would you advocate any system 
by which that improvement would receive an 
absolute check?—No. That improvement in 
education among the Muhammadans is not due 
solely to the fact that some Muhammadans have 
got into the service. It is a sign of the times. 
All communities are improving. 

13065?. Do you know that want of means 
stands in the way of Muhammadans receiving 
the beneht of^English education ?—Tes. 

13063. And that English education is 
becoming more and more expensive in this 
province ?—Yes. 

13U64. You also know that it is mostly 
men in Government service who largely educate 
their children. If the result of any system of 
open competition be to stop Muhammadans 
getting into Government service you will have 
practically one generation which will be very 
much the loser in point of education ?—I concede 
that. 

13065. And that will have a considerable 
effect in retarding education amongst Muham¬ 
madans ?—I admit that also. 

13066. There have been many Muhammadans 
who have distinguished themselves in the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

13067. In spite of the fact that they did not 
get in by the door of open competition P— 
That is so. 

13068. Can you tell me that men that got 
into the Provincial Civil Service by open competi¬ 
tion have distinguished themselves more than 
men who did not get in by open competition P— 
I do not quite follow that question. 

.^'13069. Among men who have distinguished 
themselves in the public service are there more 
men who have entered by open competition 
than men who were nominated ?—The open 
competition system was in force before, and 
nomination only came in for five or six years. 
More men entered by competition. 

13070. Have the men who were nominated 
distinguished themselves more than the others? 
—I would rather put it in this way. The men 
who have distinguished themselves in the service 
belong indiscriminately to both. The average 
man who has come in by nomination does not 
make a worse oflBcer than the average man who 
comes in by open competition. 

13071. You know there have been men in the 
Provincial Civil Service who have been selected 
to fill responsible offices in Native States and 
have done well there?—Yes. 
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13079. Some of them have been Muham¬ 
madans ?—Yes. 

13073. Perhaps more Muhammadans than 
that of any other community so far as Bengal 
is concerned ?—Yes. 

13074. Would it not be a loss to the 
administration of the country if any system was 
adopted which excluded such men ?—Amongst 
men who have distinguished themselves in the 
service are men who have come in by pure 
nomination. 

13075. (Sir Vakniine Ohirol.) You say 
there is an impression that Government is 
losing confidence in the Indian officers, and in 
reply to a question, you said you thought that 
impression still existed. Can you tell us what is 
the general impression as to the reason for which 
Government is losing confidence in Indian 
officers ?—I could not say. It might be on 
account of the changed conditions of the country; 
it might be political reasons. 

13076. You can only say that the impression 
exists, but you cannot tell us what that impres¬ 
sion can be ascribed to P—No. 

13077. Does your experience enable you 
to say that the amount of sympathy shown 
by European officers towards Indians depends in 
any way upon the political leanings of the 
British officer, whether democratic or otherwise? 
—I could not say that, because so far as Euro¬ 
pean officers are concerned, it is very rarely that 
we know their political views. We come to 
know them as Europeans simply. 

13078. (Mr. Bom'pas.) What district do you 
come from?—Bakarganj in Eastern Bengal. 

13079. Are you aware that it has been 
always a practice for young Civilians in their 
second year of service to be sent to take charge 
of a subdivision ?—My impression is that 
formerly they were not sent out quite so 
early. 

13080. Will you take it from me if I say 
it was so ?—In those years I mentioned, 1906-08, 
Europeans wore sent out to subdivisions much 
earlier, after a year’s service, exercising second- 
class powers. 

13081. Is it not a fact that before the 
partition these young Civilians were sent to sub¬ 
divisions in Western Bengal and that therefore 
you never saw a Civilian subdivisional officer in 
Eastern Bengal ?—I never saw him. 

13082. But they really existed in other parts 
of the province ?—I have no experience. 

13083. After the Partition the Civilian in 
Eastern Bengal had to go to his subdivision, 
and therefore had to be sent to subdivisions 
to which Civilians had never been previously 
posted. May not that account for the impres¬ 
sion that there was a sudden increase in tha 
number of subdivisional officers ?—To a certain 
extent it might. On one occasion a Civilian was 
sent out to take charge of a subdivision where 
there was an Indian officer, a Deputy Magistrate, 
exercising first-class powers, and it seemed to me 
an anomaly that a Civilian with second-class 
powers should be in charge of a division, while a 
Magistrate was exercising first-class powers. I 
consider that is not quite desirable, because a 
Deputy Magistrate having first-class powers with 
8 or 10 years’ service behind him would be far 
more competent to take charge of a subdivision 
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than a young OiTilian exercising only second- 
class powers and quite new to the country. 

18084- {Mr. Mtikherji.) In your scheme 
for combining open competition with nomination 
for the Provincial Civil Service you say that no 
particular University degree should be insisted 
upon as a condition precedent to obtaining such 
nomination. Do not you think that some 
University degree should he asked for?—No, I 
should like to make the field of selection much 
wider, because there will be the competitive 
examination afterwards. In the Civil Service 
you do not insist on any particular University 
degree. 

13085. (Mr. Sen.) In answer to question 
(11), you say that two-thirds of the judicial 
appointments should he given to members of the 
Bar, and one-third to members of the Civil Service 
who have aptitude for judicial work. In reply to 
Mr. Chauhal, you said that within this one-third 
should be included listed posts. Do you mean to 
say that in that case Provincial Service members 
would have the same chance of becoming 
District Judges as they have now ?—I should 
like them to have an equal chance with the Indian 
Civil Service. 

13086. Do you advocate that some appoint¬ 
ments should be reserved for members of the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—Out of the one-third 
half might be given to Provincial Service 
men. I do not wish to see District and Sessions 
Judges in the hands of Civilians at all. It is 
only out of deference to the Civil Service that I 


have recommended that some posts should be 
given to them. In England, judicial appoint¬ 
ments are made direct from the Bar, and not 
given to the Civil Service at all. 

13087. I am confining myself only to the 
Provincial Service. You wish that they may be 
promoted, and that some posts should be reserved 
exclusively for them ?—Yes. One-sixth should 
be given to them at any rate. 

13088. Some of our countrymen who have 
given evidence before this Commission seem to 
be of opinion that District Judges and Magis¬ 
trates appointed from the Provincial Service do 
not command as much influence and are not earn¬ 
ing as much respect as members of the Indian 
Civil Service. Are you also of that opinion P— 
No. I think when they are appointed to the 
listed posts, they command as much respect as 
members of the Indian Civil Service. 

13089. You are of opinion that they are 
held in very high esteem ?—Yes, as much esteem 
as Indian Civilians are. 

13090. And they are never inferior?—No. 
Once they are given a listed appointment, they 
command as much respect as an Indian 
Civilian. 

13091. The very fact that tfiey are Dis¬ 
trict Judges and District Magistrates is sufficient 
for them to command the same respect as an 
Indian Civilian ?—Certainly. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned to Monday next at 10-30 a.m.) 
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WriUen answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Servioe. 

13092. (1) What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—I have no 
personal experience. I would suggest the matter 
being enquired into in England as well as 
in India. All one can say is that at times a 
complaint is made that the present system does 
not always allow the best class of Englishmen 
competing for it. Europeans of the Indian Civil 
Service should undergo at least a year’s training 
out in India and pass another examination here 
in Indian language and laws before being finally 
appointed. 

13093, (2) In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest?—The answer 
to this question is covered by my answer to 
question (1). 

13094. (3) Is the system equally suitable for 

the admission of “Natives of India” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—So far 
the Indians that have passed into the Indian 
Civil Service seem to have been not so successful 
in district or mufassal work as they have been 
in their examinations. Some supplementary 
examination out in India seems therefore neces¬ 
sary to complete their training. 

13095. (5) If you do not consider the present 

system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, 
please state what alternative you would propose ? 


—The open competitive examination has its 
drawbacks, but it should be continued, 

13096. (6) In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?— Vide my answers to questions (1) and 


(3). 

13097. 
regard to 


(7) What would be your opinion with 
filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a sepa¬ 
rate examination in India, or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If you favour such a 
scheme, what proportion do you recommend ?—I 
think this change may be desirable. A separate 
examination in India for Indians alone may 
be held, but this should not debar the Indians 
from the eligibility of competing at the Indian 
Civil Service examination in England. A 
proportion of Indians as Assistant Magis¬ 
trates, Joint Magistrates and .District Magis¬ 
trates should be decided upon. I would suggest 
25 per oent. of the appointments in a pro¬ 
vince being kept as the maximum for Indians; 
and in the case of District Judges I would 
propose the proportion to be 35 to 45 per oent. 

13098. (8) If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favour of any system under which 
Natives of India would be selected in India for 
admission to the Indian Civil Service by means 
of (rt) nomination, (6) combined nomination and 
examination, or (c) any other method ? If so, 
describe fully what system you would 

23 A 
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recommend, la particular do you consider it 
desirable that all classes and communities should 
be represented in the appointments so made ? If 
BO, how would you give effect to this principle ?— 
I would introduce the appointment of Indians of 
rank and ability to the posts of Additional 
Commissioners, Commissioners, or even members 
of the Board of Revenue, by nomination, the 
proportion being one such Commissioner for 
every five years in a province. The Government 
ought to have an eye on the representation of all 
the communities, but the method now in vogue 
has made the Hindu-Moslem question in India 
acute. This should, in future, be avoided. 

13099. (10) Would you regard any system of 

selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India ” as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
oflSoers of the Provincial Civil Service ? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you recom¬ 
mend in the conditions governing the Provincial 
Civil Service ?—A new service may be created 
for Indians superior to the Provincial Civil 
Service as at present existing. In that case, I 
would reduce the number of Deputy Magistrates 
by 16 to 20 per cent, and create the posts of 
Assistant and Joint Magistrates in lieu thereof. 

13100. (11) Do you recommend any separate 

method of recruitment for the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service? If so, please 
describe the system which you would propose ?— 
Yes; time has come to fix a proportion of recruit¬ 
ment from the Bar, as a good deal of unrest in 
India is due to the problem of the educated unem¬ 
ployed in the country and at mufassal Bars: an 
unemployed lawyer is not a rara arts. 1 would 
make the recruitment from the Bar at least 20 per 
cent., if not 25 per cent., and then gradually 
raise it up to 50 per cent, in case the system 
works out satisfactorily. 

13101. (12) Are you satisfied with the present 

statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Acts, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including “ any 
person born and domiciled within the domi¬ 
nions of His Majesty in India, of parents 
habitually resident in India, and not established 
there for temporary purposes only,” irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian descent, 
or of unmixed European descent ? If not, state 
fully any proposals thatyouwish to make in regard 
to this matter ?—In my opinion, the term “Natives 
of India ” should be so defined as to signify 
persons of pure Indian descent only. Those of 
mixed European and Indian descent and the 
Anglo-Indians domiciled in India should be 
excluded from its scope for the purposes of 
section 6. 

13102. (13) If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recom¬ 
mend for candidates at such examination, giving 
your reasons?—The present age-limit does not 
seem to require any modification except as 
suggested in my answer to question (15). 

13103. (14) What in your opinion is the most 

suitable age at which junior Civilians recruited 
in England should commence their oflBcial duties 
in India ?—Whatever be the age of one at the 


time of his passing the Indian Civil Service 
examination or j’oining the service in India, no 
Civilian below the age of 28 should be permitted 
to act as a District Magistrate or Collector even 
temporarily, and none below 30 should be made 
permanent in such a post, 

13104. (15) What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
what reasons ? Do you recommend any differenti¬ 
ation between the age-limits for Natives of 
India, and for other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—It now being ruled by the Calcutta 
University that no student below the age of 16 
should be_ allowed to appear at the Matricula¬ 
tion examination, the Civil Service age-limit goes 
rather hard for Indian students. If perchance 
they lose two years in the college before they 
graduate, they are already out of years for the 
Civil Service; as the Englishman enjoys the 
advantage of learning the courses in their mother 
tongue and as Indians have to acquire a foreign 
language quite thoroughly, it should be enquired 
into as to whether the age-limit in the case of the 
latter should not be higher. 

13105. (17) Is any differentiation in the sub¬ 
jects for the open competitive examination in Eng¬ 
land desirable between candidates who are Natives 
of India and other candidates ? If so, state them 
and give reasons ?—Pr8md facie some differ¬ 
entiation seems necessary, but I cannot make 
any definite suggestion, not knowing the subject. 

13106. ( 18 ) Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by Statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons?—Yes; 
high administrative and judicial posts. But the 
Civilians should be very sparsely put into poli¬ 
tical appointments, as Military officers or non- 
Civilians are more suitable for such posts and are 
lees interfering with the Native States. 

13107. (20) Do you accept as generally satis¬ 

factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for poets in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre, partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination 
in England, and, partly by special arrangement 
in ^ India ?—Yes, on the whole I consider it 
satisfactory. 

13108. (22) If the system of recruiting Mili¬ 

tary oflicers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your province, would you advise its 
re-introduction or introduction, as the case may 
be,^ and if the system should be introduced or 
re-introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted ?—Yes; they should get at 
least 90 per cent, of the posts in the Political 
Department. 

13109, (23) Do you consider that such a 

system should be restricted to the recruitment of 
Military officers, or extended to the recruitment 
of selected officers from other Indian services ?— 
I am not sure whether the recruitment should 
be restricted to Military officers only; selected 
officers from other Indian services may also 
prove useful. 

13110. (24) What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
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■which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed ?—The apportionment 
of such appointments may need re-adjusting— 
enlarging if no new intermediary service for 
Indians be created, or reducing if a new service 
be created. 

13111, (25) Are you satisfied with the 
present rule which prescribes that Natives of 
India, other than members of the Provincial Civil 
Service or statutory Civilians may be appointed 
to one-quarter of the listed posts? —Yes, the rule 
is ail right; but the full proportion must always 
be given away to the Natives of India when 
there are candidates. 

13112. (27) Is the class of posts listed 

suitable ? If not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes, and why ?—A general, 
enquiry should be made. I have nothing parti¬ 
cularly to say. 

13113. 131) Do you consider that any 

differentiation is necessary between the course of 
study for. probationers who are Natives of India 
and the course prescribed for o^her natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend?— 
The course of study must necessarily be somewhat 
different, but language study out in India for 
Europeans before joining active service seems to 
me to be badly needed. 

1311^. (33) Do you think it desirable to 
start, at some suitable place in India, a college for 
the training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian services 
recruited in England ?—I think a college will 
suit well for the training of probationers, re¬ 
garding whom please also see my replies to 
questions (1) and (3). 

13115. (34) Do you think it desirable that 

each Provincial Government should arrange for 
the training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre?— 
Vide my replies to questions (1) and (3). Yes 
if such training bo introduced in India, it seem 
to me to be necessary that each Provincial 
Government should arrange for it. 

13116. (35) Are you satisfied with the present 

arrangements tor the training of junior officers 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have 
taken up their appointments in India ? If not, 
what change should, in your opinion, be intro¬ 
duced ?—No; they are allowed too much to be in 
the Presidency towns as Cnder-Seoretaries soon 
after they join service. They should first of all 
undergo some general training, then learn work 
at the head-quarters of districts for at least a year, 
then spend at least three years in the mufassal, 
then get a two years’ training as Under¬ 
secretary, and then revert to the district and rise 
according to ability and seniority. 

13117. (36) Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of 
the Indian Civil Service? If so, what are the 
causes ? Are you satisfied that European 
members of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and, if not, how could this best be 
remedied?—Yes, too much red-tapism, office 
work, desire for club life and so forth, seem to be 
the chief causes of their indifference or deficiency. 


This may also be due to want of time and 
absence of strict rules regarding the compulsion 
of learning Indian languages. 

13118. (3/) Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all officers 
and to officers selected for the Judicial branch.— 
For district and other officers, a special training 
in the Court of a Presidency Magistrate or a 
District Magistrate for a year might be worked 
out and for the judicial branch a two years’ 
course in the Court of a Judicial Commissioner 
or District Judge might be of great use. 

13119. (38) Do you recommend any special 

course of study in law in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch?—Yes; I have 
no suggestions to make about the study of the 
English laws, but the study of the Indian laws, 
specially those of inheritance, adoption, marriage 
and transfer of property, seem absolutely 
necessary. 

13120. (39) Do you recommend an' special 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India 
for officers selected for the Judicial branch? 

If so, please give details?—I think some special 
training in law is necessary ; but as 1 have no 
experience of the matter, I cannot give the 
details. 

13121. (41) If you had recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for Natives of India, whether in lieu 
of, or supplementary to, the system of recruit¬ 
ment in England, please state what system of 
probation and training you recommend for officers 
so recruited?—One or two years’ probation before 
confirmation in the appointment. 

13r22. (44) Do you consider that the 
numbers of officers authorized for the various 
grades of the Indian Civil Service are satisfac¬ 
tory ? If not, please state your views ?—More 
Assistant or Joint Magistrates seem necessary. 
At the. head-quarters of each district there 
should always be a Joint Magistrate and at least 
oue Assistant Magistrate, and the new scheme of 
the Sadar Suhdivisional Officer should be 
abandoned and the Joint Magistrate should do 
this work, 

13123. (47) Turning now to the case of 
the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Services holding listed posts, do 
you approve of the arrangement by which they 
draw salary approximately at the rate of two- 
thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by 
members of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, 
what rates do you suggest for the various grades 
of the service ?—The pay seems to be all right, 
but the promotion from Subordinate Judges to 
District Judges, or from Deputy Magistrates to 
District Magistrates, is of rare occurrence, and 
the percentage should, in my opinion, be raised a 
little higher, for it is very disheartening to many 
deserving officers. 

13124. (48) Have you any proposals to 

make in regard to the leave rules applicable to 
members of the Indian Civil Service?—None 
except that for the first 15 years of service, no 
Civilian should be allowed ordinarily to get leave 
tong enough to leave the country at less than 
three years’ interval. 
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"Written answers relating ta the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

13125. (52) Are the rules for the recruitment 

of the Proviuoial Civil Service in force in your 
province suitable, or have you any recommenda¬ 
tions to make for their alteration ?—I am not 
sure whether the old competitive system would 
not do better. Even if the present system be 
continued the University should bo given power 
to nominate a larger number of candidates, and 
His Excellency the Governor should have more 
appointments at his disposal. 

13126. (53) Do you consider that recruit¬ 

ment for a Provincial Civil Service should 
ordinarily be restricted to residents of the 
province to which it belongs? —Yes. 

13127. (56) Do you consider that the 

numbers of officers authorized for the various 
grades of your Provincial Civil Service are 
satisfactory ? If not, please state your views ?— 
As far as the Executive branch is concerned, 
hardly any complaint is heard of. The number 
of Judicial officers, specially the Munsifs, may 
require increasing a little. 

13128. (58) Are you satisfied with the 

present designation, “ the Provincial Civil 
Service?” If not, what would you suggest?— 

I see no harm in the present designation. 

13129. (60) Are the existing rates of pay 

and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of 
your province adequate to secure the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not. 


what alterations do you recommend?—I have 
nothing to say against the existing rates of pay, 
but the promotiou beyond the last two grades is 
very slow, and consequently very much discour- 
aging to competent men. This should be 
expedited by all means. 

13130. (^61) Do you approve of the arrange¬ 

ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you 
suggest for the various appointments?—I think 
the proportion is fair, 

13131. (62) Have you any proposals to make 

with reg.ard to the leave rules applicable to the 
Provincial Civil Service ? In parcicular, do you 
regard the existing differences between the leave 
rules for the European and Indian services as 
suitable?—I am unable to make any definite 
proposals, but complaints are heard now and then 
from the members of the Provincial Service about 
the leave rules and superannuation pensions. 

13132 (63) Are you satisfied with the present 

system of superannuation pensions for officers 
of the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, please 
say what modifications you would suggest, and 
on what grounds?—I am unable to make any 
definite proposals, but complaints are heard now 
and then from the members of the Provincial 
Service about the leave rules and super¬ 
annuation pensions. 


Sib Bijay Ohakd Mahtab called and examined. 


13133. [Chairman.) What is your caste? — 
.Kshatriya. 

13134. You are a large zemindar in Bengal, 
I believe?—Yes. 

13135. Therefore you have had considerable 
experience of the different communities in India ? 
—Yes. 

13136. In answer to question (3) you say 
that so far the Indians, who have passed into the 
Indian Civil Service, seem not to have been so 
successful in district and mufassal work as they 
have been in their examinations. Am I to 
gather from this that their administrative work 
which has come under your observation has not 
been so successful as it might have been ?—They 
have not shone so brilliantly as they have at the 
examinations. Very often one hears complaints 
that as Indians they ought to have done better 
than they did. 

13137. You suggest as a remedy that there 
should be a supplementary examination out in 
India to complete their training ?—Yes. 

13138. Do you think that a second ex¬ 
amination would be likely to effect the purpose 
you have in your mind, if the first somewhat 
severe examination in England has not effected 
it ?—It is not so much a question of a second 
examination of the same severity, as it is to the 
necessity of passing an examination on general 
subjects out in India which the Civilian has got 
to cope with in his every-day life. 

13139. I take it that you are criticising 
not any deficiency of intellectual acquirements, 
but rather the want of efficient experi.'jnce in the 
every-day work of administration ?—Yea. 


13140. And you think some form of train¬ 
ing would get over that difficulty ?—I think 
some form of training would be necessary, in the 
same wny as some form of training is necessary 
for Europeans in the Indian Civil Service com¬ 
ing out to India. Of course, the method of 
training may have to be different in the case of 
an Indian, 

13141. You feel that the deficiency which 
you have in your mind is one which can be 
remedied ? —Yes, certainly. 

13142. Then your suggestion is that Indian 
recruits for the Indian Civil Service, after 
entering into the service, should be obliged to 
pass a test of general fitness, which would 
apply exclusively to Indians, and would not be 
extended to Europeans?—I think in my subse¬ 
quent reply I have referred to the European 
also undergoing some training out here in 
languages, and things like that. Therefore, 
this particular training would primarily apply 
to Indians. 

13143. But your suggestion is that it 
would be not only a training, but something in 
the way of an examination, which might entail 
the rejection of the candidate ?—In that ease it 
would entail the rejection of a European candi¬ 
date, supposing the European candidate did not 
pass the languaije examination. It applies in the 
same way to the European as it would to the 
Indian. 

13144. Do you not think that this would 
have a discouraging effect on recruitment ?—It is 
difficult to say, because whatever deficiency, or 
whatever want of knowledge, has been experienced 
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by those Indian members of the Indian Civil 
Service is due to a great many facts, not simply 
to their want of knowledge, but to many other 
facts which, of course, an examination alone 
would not eradicate. 

13145. In answer to question (7) you have 
stated that you are in favour of a separate exami¬ 
nation in India for Indians ?—I am not fully 
in favour, according to that answer. I have 
said that this change may be desirable, but later 
on in that very answer I have referred to fixing 
the percentage of the appointments to be given 
to Indians ? 

13146. You fix the appointments at 25 per 
cent,, and in the case of District Judges you pro¬ 
pose a proportion of between 35 and 45 per cent.? 
—Yes. 

13147. Does that mean that 35 to 45 per 
cent, of Judges would be included in your one- 
fourth, or in addition to your one-fourth P—-It 
would be inclusive of the one-fourth. I take it 
that it would be a little more than one-fourth. 

13148. If your scheme were carried out you, 
would be in favour of reducing the number 
of listed posts ?—I would not be in favour of 
reducing the number of the listed posts; but I 
would be in favour of fixing a percentage for 
Indians in the listed posts. That is practically 
what my reply comes to. Supposing we had, say, 
in a year fifty appointments, according to my 
percentage a certain number of those appoint¬ 
ments would go to Indians. 

13149. In other words you would fix the 
listed posts at what they are, and whatever there 
is over to make up the one-fourth you would 
throw into a separate examination in India ?— 
Yes. What I mean to say is, that in the listed 
posts you would have to have, say, a percentage 
for candidates who have passed their examination 
in India, and among the other posts of course 
they would be open to every candidate in the 
same way as by examination in England. 

13150. In answer to question (8) you say 
that you would like to see Indians appointed 
by. direct nomination to some of the highest 
posts in the service. Does that mean that you 
would bring in by nomination men of position 
outside the Indian Civil Service? —Men both of 
position and ability: it does not matter what 
their rank may he. 

13151. They must pass a qualifying exami¬ 
nation ?—Yes, in the same way as you are now 
patting men into the Executive Council. 

13153. How many nominations of that 
character would you suggest?—I think I have 
suggested one Commissioner for every five years 
in a province. 

13153. They would be confined to those high 
posts ?—Yes. My idea in suggesting this is, 
that any Indian member who enters the Executive 
Council very often has not got experience of 
administration, therefore if he did good work as 
a Commissioner he may possibly be a good 
or eligible candidate for being appointed as an 
Executive Councillor later on. Therefore it is 
very necessary, if we are to introduce into the 
country the system of getting Indians to enter 
the Executive Council without any former know¬ 
ledge or former experience of the administra¬ 
tive machinery, to put Indians also in as 
Commissioners. 


13154. You would regard the post of Com¬ 
missioner as a probationary post?—Not in every 
case; but giving an extra field to Indians for 
learning the machinery of administration in 
higher posts, those that are not in the service. 

13155. In answer to question (15) you suggest 
raising the age-limit for Indian candidates. 
Is this really necessary, seeing that an Indian 
who matriculated at the age of 16 could get a 
degree by the time he was 23 ?—This has been 
put in because the difficulty was pointed out to me 
that certain candidates lost their chances in the 
Civil Service owing to this new rule of the 
Calcutta University. I have no personal ex¬ 
perience of it myself, but it was mentioned to me. 

13156. You made the suggestion then from 
outside information?—Yes. 

13157. In answer to question (35) you say 
that junior oflloers are too frequently appointed 
as Under-Secretaries at head-quarters. How 
soon do officers get these appointments in 
Bengal ?—I am afraid I have no experience of 
that; but we very often find that mauy junior 
officers would be better employed in the mufassal 
than by remaining in the Presidency towns as 
Under-Seoretaries. When they have to go back 
to the mufassal, in the first place they do not 
like the idea of going back; and, secondly, it 
takes them some little time to again carry on 
the work of the mufassal, which is, after all, more 
important. 

13158. You want them to be out in the 
districts in preference to being at head-quarters ?— 
Yes, I want them to be more in the districts. 

13169, In answer to question (44) you say 
that “ the new scheme of the Sadar Sub- 
divisional Officer should be abandoned,” What 
is a Sadar Subdivisional Officer?—It is now being 
worked out with the relative work of the District 
Magistrate in his head-quarters. There is to 
be a Subdivisional Officer as he is in other parts of 
his district, and the Sadar Subdivisional Officer 
is generally an experienced Deputy Magistrate. 
The reason why I put this answer in was this, 
that in case it was under contemplation to have a 
service higher than the Provincid Civil Service, 
something like the old statutory service, it 
would be better to have all Joint Magistrates, 
or Assistant Magistrates, and that each head¬ 
quarters should have a Joint Magistrate and an 
Assistant Magistrate, and that the Joint- 
Magistrate should invariably have charge of the 
Sadar subdivision. 

13160. Sadar meaning head-quarters ?—Yes. 

13161. In answer to questions (52) to (54), 
with regard to the Provincial Civil Service, you 
appear to advocate recruitment partly by open 
competition and partly by nomination ?—Yes, 
by nomination. 

13163. Is that in order to give due re¬ 
presentation to different communities ?—Yes, 
and of course there is the invariable complaint 
about favouritism being shown. Of course, by 
competition that complaint to a certain extent 
would disappear. 

13163. Do you regard it as important that 
the various communities should be represented 
amongst the officers ?—I think I have mentioned 
that point, By communities, if it means 
different classes, then, of course, a fair proportion 
is generally fixed by the Government in each 
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province; but that should be done very guard¬ 
edly, so as not to give rise to the question that 
one particular community is being favoured at 
the expense, or cost, of the other. But why 
1 wish the old competitive system to be restored 
partly in the Provincial Service, is that I think 
it would put down a great deal of heartburning 
which does exist among candidates for the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service now-a-days because it is 
entirely done by nomination. 

13164. Would you retain promotion from the 
Subordinate Service ?—Certainly. I would 
retain promotion from the Subordinate Service. 

18166. {Lord Ronaldshay.) I am not quite 
clear what your opinion is about simultaneous 
examination, but from your answers I rather 
understand that you would be opposed to it ?— 
I would only favour it if the proportion were 
fixed. 

13166. If the proportion of Indians were 
definitely laid down ?—Laid down amongst the 
listed posts. Then for the sake of the Indian 
I would prefer both simultaneous examination 
as well as permitting them to appear at the 
examination in England. I would leave both 
doors open. 

13167. If you lay down a certain propor¬ 
tion for the listed posts, and then you have 
simultaneous examination in England and in 
India, would you not run the risk of rather 
shutting Europeans out of the service?—Not 
necessarily; because the number of Indians who 
do pass every year is not so very large in the 
Civil Service in England. 

1816«, Do you not think that if simultaneous 
examination 8 were started, a very much larger 
number of Indians would pass ?—Quite so. 
But if the proportion was fixed. 

13169. That is the point I was not clear 
upon. I thought you said the proportion of 
instead posts must be fixed. Do you mean that 
the proportion of all the Civil Service posts must 
be fixed p—Exactly. 

13170. I understand. But what do you say 
the proportion for the whole of the Civil 
Service posts should be ?—There should be a 
proportion of one-third for Indians, and two- 
thirds for Europeans. 

13171. You say you think that it is desir¬ 
able that classes and communities should be 
represented in the service of the country; but 
that under the present system the Hindu-Moslem 
question has been rendered acute. In what 
way has that been done ?—In a particular pro¬ 
vince, now defunct, that question was made 
very acute by the way recruitments were made 
to that particular service. The favouritism shewn 
to Moslems over the heads of Hindus made the 
question very acute. Therefore, whatever pro- 
portiin is fixed upon, it should be so fixed 
on the ground that one man may be a Hindu 
and the other man a Moslem, because the Moslem 
is not in all cases able to cope with matters with 
the same intelligence as the Hindu- could do. 
Therefore, he wants protection. But if it is 
carried too far, as it was in that province, 
naturally the Hindu-Moslem question becomes 
acute. 

1317,2. I suppose Eastern Bengal was the 
province you referred to ?—Yes. 


13173, And I suppose you were referring to 
appointments in the Provincial Service ?—Yes, 
mostly; because in the other appointments it 
depends upon the candidate that comes out 
accepting such promotions from the Provincial 
Service to the Civil Service. There is no other 
way for class representation into the Civil 
Service. 

13174. I want to be quite clear about your 
scheme for a new intermediary service. I under 
stand you would like a service intermediary 
between the present Civil Service and the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service to fill the listed posts ?_ 

What I mean is this, that in the Civil Service 
supposing one year we want seventy candidates 
for posts to be filled in the whole of India, and if 
among those seventy we fix a proportion, a certain 
percentage will be open for Indians. If you have 
simultaneous examinations out here my "own fear 
is that even after that examination, if those 
Indian students go to England, I doubt whether 
they will be of the same metal as they would he 
if the examination were held in England, and, 
consequently, the service will become slightly 
inferior. That is what I meant by the inter¬ 
mediary service. 

13175. You really do not want the formation 
of a new service ? —Not necessarily. 

13176. What you meant by an intermediary 
service was that some of the Indian Civil Service 
oflficers themselves would be assigned to listed 
posts, and so on ?—Yes, 

13177, I should like to ask you one other 
question with regard to the present system of 
recruitment to the Civil Service. I rather gather 
from your answer to question (1) that you think 
that at the present time a certain number of 
rough diamonds, so to speak, get into the ser¬ 
vice ?—Yes. 

13178. Do you think that that can be avoided 
by a system of nomination before the examin¬ 
ation takes place: that is to say, would it 
be an improvement on the present system if 
the candidate who went up for the competitive 
examination had to receive a nomination first, 
say from a Nomination Board ?—I think my 
answer to that is, as I have said, that I have no 
personal experience as to the mode of recruit¬ 
ment in England. I am not talking of Indians 
who go to England. I am talking of Europeans 
who are recruited for the service. Of course in 
the competitive examination, whoever passes with 
the highest marks get in, but, .whether over or 
above, admitting the candidate to appear at the 
competitive examination, some sort of nomination 
or a Nomination Board, would improve matters. 
It is very difficult for me to say. Fortunately, 
my experience has all along been very happy, 
and very _ good so far as members of the Indian 
Civil Service are concerned ; but complaints are 
heard of occasionally, and particularly from 
old men who say that the old class of Civilians 
was better in this respect and that respect, and 
BO forth. Therefore I have mentioned that in 
my reply for the simple reason that it may be 
enquired into—as to what are the defects, if 
there are any defects. 

13179. Quite so. We are supposed to be 
enquiring into that?—My answer, I think, is 
quite .clear upon the point, because I have said 
that I have no personal experience. 
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13180. I take it from the answer which you 
have given to me. that you have not yourself 
come across any Civil Service offcers who have 
been deficient in manners, ('r character, or any¬ 
thing of that kind ?—We meet rough diamonds 
all the world over; but I do not believe in 
judging the whole service by one or two men 
who may have been the better-off had they better 
manners. 

13181. (St'- Theodore Morieon) I should like 

to ask you a general question with regard to 
the answers in connection with the Proyinoiol 
Service. Is the Provincial Service considered to 
be an honourable career for men of good family 
in Bengal ‘f —Yes, provided, of course, that they 
are able to cope with the work. 

13182. What 1 mean to say is this. If a 
distant relation of your own were to enter the 
Provincial Service, his family would not regret 
it P— Certainly not. 

13183. Tliey would be rather pleased, would 
they noth—There is no question of pleasure, 
because now-a days you find people of very 
good family going into the Provincial Service 
because of want and need. To get into Govern¬ 
ment service is not thought to be derogatory in 
any way, 

13184. Even to get into the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—No: certainly not. 

13185. With reference to question (8) you say 
you would introduce Indians of rank and 
ability P—Yes. 

13186. To what extent, may I ask, does 
rank and good family count in Bengal at the 
present day P—Bank does not count simply 
because a man has pots of money. For instance, 
a man of good education and culture very often, 
and rightly, ranks over a wealthy aemindar who 
may have lots of money. Bank generally counts 
here by position in society. 

13187. Would you find a man who came from 
a good old Kshatriya family in rank high?— 
Unfortunately there are no Kshatriya families in 
Bengal except myself. So that the question of 
Kshatriya families does not come in. 

13188. Have you any caste that would be 
considered to be of the same standing?—My 
desire in putting this answer is this, that in 
England you get men from what is called the 
“leisured class'.” Out here there is no inclina¬ 
tion on the part of the members of the leisured 
class to enter public service, or to be of public 
use. In the ordinary public life they have got 
great difficulties. An ordinary politician may 
go to extremee, such as a man of position or 
rank cannot or dare not do. But in the case of 
creating a healthy desire on their part to do good 
to the administration of the country, my desire 
is that they should get appointments in the same 
way. For instance, you have given one or two 
appointments in the Executive Council lately to 
particular noblemen. In one case, unfortunately, 
it has not been a success, though people thought 
it would be. If you had more men of the 
leisured class who could get into such appoint¬ 
ments by nomination you might, in time, get a 
class of men who would be able to serve in your 
Executive Councils or take high administrative 
posts, and do their work well. That is my reply. 

13189. I see the advantage of the leisured 
class, but I want to know if this leisured class 


can bring anything into the Administration 
which would be of value. Do they command 
influence in the country, and in Indian society in 
Bengal, particularly ?—It all depends upon the 
personal qualities of (he men. 

1319U. It is personal, and does not belong 
to the class ?—That is so. 

13191. (Mr. Chauhttl.) In answer to Xiord 
Eonaldsbay I think I understood you to say that 
when the proportion of one-third and two-thirds 
is attained, those posts should be put into the 
listed posts?—I am afraid I do not quite 
understand what you mean by “listed posts” 
here. 

13192. That is wl at I was going to clear 
up. You said that if the proportion of listed 
posts was fixed, then you have no objection to 
simultaneous examinations; at least that is what 
1 understood. Surely you do not mean that the 
persons who come out successfully in the 
simultaneous examination should get only two- 
thirds of the salary of the posts, and should 
not have all the other privileges of the Indian 
Civil SejviceP In the listed posts at present, i.e,, 
the p' sts from the schedule which are left open 
to the Provinci'il Service, and which may be 
filled up by Indians, the holders only get two- 
thirds of the salary which the Indian Civil 
Service men get when they oome out from 
England ? I did not mention anything about 
the salary. My idea was that they should get 
the appointments. 

13193, By the listed posts you do not mean 
that thej' should get the same salary as the 
man in the present listed posts gets P—No. 

13194. When jou said that the Provincial 
Service was considered honourable, 1 take it that 
you distinguish it from the Imperial Civil Service, 
do you pot P The gentlemen who come out into 
the Civil Service through the competiti-ve door 
in England form the Imperial Service, and this 
is the Provincial Service ? —Yes. 

13195. Do you like this aspect of the Pro¬ 
vincial Service, that, however able and fitted a 
man may be he can never hope to rise above 
Ks. 800 ?—I do not like that aspect if Rs. 800 is 
going to be the maximum. 

13196. But it is?—It is the maximum now, 
but it cannot always be the maximum. You 
will have to raise it some time or other. 

13197. _ I am asking about the present Provin¬ 
cial Service. Is not there dissatisfaction in 
connection with the whole Provincial Service, 
owing to the fact that it is a service in which 
it is not open to any man to rise above Es. 800 
as a member of that service ?—I should say 
that there is every possibility of there being 
discontent. 

13198. But do the public like this feature of 
the present Provincial Service?—I have not 
heard any very great complaint against that. 

13199. (Mr. Ookhale.) In reply to question 
(8), you say, “ So far, the Indians that have passed 
into the Indian Civil Service seem to have been 
not so successful iu district or mufassal work as 
they have been in their examinations.” I have 
not been able quite to undeistand your meaning. 
Will you kindly explain this a little more to me ? 
What is in your mind when you say, that they 
have not been so successful in district and mufassal 
work as in their examinations ?—I mentioned to 
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the Chairman that, considering they are of 
the land, and considering they ought to know 
more of the administration and the customs of 
the land, they are not the same successes as the 
average Englishman who is new to the land is, 
with all his drawbacks. 

13200. That is what I want to understand. 
Do you mean to say that they show igno¬ 
rance of the customs of the people, or what is 
the complaint ?—I should not like to say that 
they show ignorance, but very often they show, 
what you may call, apathy towards the customs. 
I have very often heard complaints with regard 
to that. I have, however, no personal experience 
of it, but I have heard complaints from the 
adjoining districts to our district, where there have 
been Indian officers, that they would have been 
better off if they had had European officers. That 
complaint may be due to several things. One is, 
probably, that the Indian officer has net got 
the courage which he ought to have in doing 
his administrative work; secondly, he may be 
inexperienced on the point which I have men¬ 
tioned in my reply ; and, thirdly, it may be a 
question of his superior officers not being so 
well disposed towards him as they ought to be. 
There may be several causes like that; but there 
is no doubt that this complaint is sometimes 
heard against an Indian officer. 

13201. What I want to get at now is whether 
the complaint is with regard to their official 
work, or iu connection with their attitude with 
regard to the customs and ways of the people ?— 
It would be very difficult to say. 

13202. You began by saying that they did 
not show the same knowledge of the customs of 
the people, that their attitude towards the customs 
of the people was not the same as that of an 
Englishman who had just arrived in the 
country ?—Yes. 

13203. I want to know whether the com¬ 
plaint is that they allow their reforming tenden¬ 
cies too much scope, and shew contempt towards 
the customs of the people ?—That is partly my 
meaning. Whether it is pretence or real, I 
cannot judge, but they very often show the 
same kind of ignorance which you might expect 
from the average Englishman when he comes 
out to India for the first time. 

13204. Is it that their sympathies are with 
social reform, and that they are rather impatient 
of orthodoxy P—That may be quite possible. 
All this may go to make up the reason of their 
not being so suocesssful as they ought to be. 

1320o. If it is merely impatience towards 
orthodoxy, that would be one point; but if it is 
official, administrative incapacity or inefficiency, 
that is another point. I want to know what it 
is that you have in your mind ?—I think I have 
got a little of all these things in my mind. 

13206. How many Indian Civilians have 
you known inBurdwan?—In Burdwan I have 
known three or four. 

13207. Have they been successful?—As I 
said just now, in Burdwan I have had no 
complaint of that kind. 

13208. So that for the re.st it is mere hearsay? 

•—Not quite hearsay. We have also had experi¬ 
ence, because we have got property in adjoining 
districts. 


13209. The Chairman put a question to you 
about the supplementary examination that you 
propose. ^ You say that the supplementary exam¬ 
ination is for the purpose of completing their 
training. What sort of an examination is it 
to be ? This examination is to be part of their 
training, as far as I understand your answer 
here ?—Yes. 

13210. What is the meaning of that ? How 
is this examination to be a part of their train- 
ing ?—When you have a European coming 
out to India, he has to pass certain examina¬ 
tions in language and other things; in the sam©^ 
way, in all such points, an Indian member of 
the Indian Civil Service who might have shown, 
deficiency, or might have shown want of morn 
knowledge, should undergo an examination on 
those points on which the deficiency has been 
noticed. 

13211. How are you to notice the deficiency 
unless the man has been working ?—I think 
the members of the service are the best persons- 
to point it out, and not other members who have 
had personal experience; because a lot of Indian 
members have been in my district at a time when 
I was much younger and I was not able to* 
appreciate or otherwise consider their work. 

13212. I do not want to labour this point, 
but I want to know if you have any definite 
period in your mind during which they should 
undergo special supplementary training, and 
wheu_ they should be subjected to a separate 
examination : have you any delinite idea in your 
head?—That all depends upon the kind of 
subjects that they have to take up. 

13213. You do not propose any thing definite P 
— No. 

13214. In reply to question (8) you say, “ I 
would introduce the appointment of Indians of 
rank and ability to the posts of Additional Com¬ 
missioners, Commissioners, or even Members of the 
Board of Revenue.” Do you think that the 
expert knowledge which is necessary for these 
officer could be supplied by non-officials appointed 
straight away to these posts?—How can you 
guarantee that expert knowledge oan be 
supplied ? 

13215. That is a different thing altogether. 
You know really what portfolios Indian members- 
of the Executive Councils have at present 
generally throughout the country ?—I know that 
oertain departmental work is given to them. 

13216, In the first place they have the 
assistance of a Secretary who is high up in 
the service; secondly the principal portfolio is- 
Local Self-Government, of which a man acquires 
experience even outside the ranks of official 
life; therefore there is not the same diffioulty in 
an Indian member discharging the duties of a 
Member of the Executive Council that there 
would be if he were appointed Commissioner, 
with seven or eight Collectors under him. Is it 
feasible ?—I believe there was such a scheme iu 
Sir Edward Baker's time, that Indians should be 
appointed as Additional Commissioners. 

13217. Additional, by that is meant Com¬ 
missioners who might learn their work after 
appointment?—! do not know exactly the details, 
of the scheme, huh I kniw there was such a. 
proposal. 
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13218. You speak of recruiting the Judicial 
Isranch of the service partly from the Bar, and 
you say you advocate it on the ground that the 
problem of the educated unemployed requires 
looking after. Surely if you tackle this question 
irom that standpoint, how many educated un¬ 
employed can you employ ? —You are after all 
•examining one side of the service in India. 
There are several services in which the educated 
unemployed might get employment. We are 
just now talking about the Judicial Service, and 
there is no reason why some of them should not 
get employment in that service, 

13219. You think there should he a larger 
number of Indians employed in the public 
■flervioe P —Yes. 

13220. And this is part of them ?—Yes. 

13221. Do you not approach the question from 
the standpoint of the employment of Indians from 
the Bar improving the judiciary ?—I believe that 
-question has been very often discussed, both in 
public bodies and in the press, that experiments 
■should be made as to whether or not members of 
the Bar make quite as good District Judges as 
members of the Civil Service. 

13222. You have no very clear opinion upon 
that subject, whether members of the Bar would 
or would not make better Judges than members of 
the Civil Service ?—I have no personal experi* 
enoe as to that. 

13223. And you have formed no personal 
opinion ?—My personal opinion is that a start 
should be made. 

13224. {Mr. Sly.) I think, perhaps, some 
confusion has been caused in your evidence by 
the use of the term “listed posts.” Will you 
kindly explain to us in what sense you use that 
term; what you mean by “listed posts ” in your 
evidence?—I mean all the posts open to the 
Civil Service according to the Statute. 

13225. In fact, you mean the posts scheduled 
for the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

13228. (Mr. Madge.) In answer to question 
(1) you say that the present system does not 
always attract the best class of linglishmen 
competing for it. Do you mean that because 
the system, while testing intellectual capacity, 
does not test character ? Or, may you also mean 
that the attractions of the Indian service, and 
work in India generally in all professions, are 
lessening?—i have already answered this 
question by saying that 1 have no personal ex¬ 
perience of this matter beyond the fact that 
complaint is heard of at times that the same class 
of men very often do not come out to India as 
of old. Why that complaint is made I have 
suggested should be enquired into. As I have 
not any personal experience, I am afraid my 
answer must be the same as I have already given 
to one of the members of the Commission. 

13227. I do not think I have fully explained 
the point of my question. You have large 
experience amongst all classes in this country. 
One bears amongst merchants and others that 
the attractions of India are getting less to 
Englishmen generally: have you any opinion 
upon that subject ?—I think it is quite possible 
that may be one of the reasons. 

13228. It would react upon all Civil Servants, 
and others, alike ?—Yes. 


13229. In answer to question (3) taken in 
connection with your recommendations for pro¬ 
bationary periods, I should like to know whether 
in your opinion this condition or improvement 
would come better fi'om observation later in life or 
earlier in life, during the more impressionable 
period of a man’s life ?—I think at the beginning; 
the more impressionable period of a man’s life. 

13230. In answer to question (8), you say 
that the Government ought to have an eye on the 
representation of all the communities. Would 
you include the domiciled Anglo-Indian also; 
they are small in number, but they are not 
altogether negligible ?—I do not know in what 
way the domiciled European community is 
represented, so that I cannot very well speak as 
to the ratio according to which it ought to be 
represented. 

13231. I did not mean to ask any definite 
ratio, but where there is representation of all 
classes of the community, do you, or do you not, 
think that domiciled Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians should have a share, whatever that share 
may be ? — I would rather not answer that. 

13232. As regards the separation of the 
Executive from the Judicial office, you have 
already been asked a question as to the reason 
you have given for it, but I should like to know 
whether, in your opinion, the experience that every 
Civilian acquires in the early period of his career 
is not valuable to him both in Executive and 
Judicial Service?—I think a great number of 
Civilians who have entered the Judicial Service 
have been ornaments to that service.; but what 
my answer applies to is that a start should be 
made by recruiting men for the Judicial Service, 
from the Bar. 

13233. But what I asked was, whether during 
the earlier period of his career every Civilian, as 
an Executive officer, does not acquire valuable 
experience of the country, its ways, its people, 
and so forth, that comes of use to him subse¬ 
quently, should he elect a judicial career?— 
I think all general experience that he gains 
of the country would become of value to him, 
whatever career he may choose in life afterwards. 

13234. Do you think that a Civilian Judge, 
for instancBj promoted to the Sessions, could 
altogether dispense with the valuable knowledge 
that he acquires earlier in his life as Assistant 
Magistrate or Joint Magistrate during his exe¬ 
cutive career; could he drop it altogether and yet 
be the same useful officer ? —I have not been a 
Judicial officer in the Executive branch of the 
service myself, so I am afraid my answer must 
be want of experience. 

13235. Looking generally at the service which 
the public officer owes to the country, from 
what standard would you look at it, from that 
of a comparatively small educated class, or 
from the point of view of the interests of the 
great masses ? A public officer views his duties 
from one standard or another : do you think he 
should consider the claims of the comparatively 
small educated class, or rather those, as I un¬ 
derstand them, of the great masses, generally 
even though they are voiceless ?—I do not quite 
see the relevancy of this question to the adminis¬ 
tration, because administration has to be carried 
out on lines well defined, and in carrying out an 
administration, whether in the Judicial or the 
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Executive Service, no doubt any sensible officer 
would try and respect the feelings of the genernl 
public as far as it lay within his power, whether 
the general public represented a smull proportion 
of the educated community or of the general 
masses, who, as you say, are voiceless. 

13236. What I mean is this. A Civilian 
gathers certain knowledge of the people during 
the earlier portion of his career; he may find one 
class quite voiceless, and another more articulate, 
and he may form an idea as to whether their 
interests all run in the sauie direction, or are 
partly opposed to one another; supposing them 
not to run in exactly the same direction, would 
he rather be guided by the needs, as be under¬ 
stood them, of the great body of the people, or 
of the more articulate class?—In political matters 
he would, no doubt, have to be guided by the 
more articulate class ; but in matters of general 
administration I think he would have to be 
guided by the greater number of people who are 
under his charge, 

13237. In answer to a previous question you 
have touched upon tlie subject of tapping the 
influential classes. The Statutory Civil Service 
is supposed to have failed, because the right 
selections were not made. Do you think that 
the system was wrong, or that the selections were 
not of the happiest?—I have not experience 
of the selections of the old Statutory Civil 
Service. 

13238. Do you think such a system, if worked 
with careful selection,—from men of influential 
families - would work any better than it has 
done before?—1 understand that the Statutory 
Civil Service is no longer in existence. 

13239. But supposing it was revived ?—I do 
not see the necessity of reviving it. 

13240. You have an opinion of your own as 
to the desirability of preserving the British 
tone in the administration in years to come?— 
Certainly. 

13241. Do you think that you depend upon 
the progress of the machinery of the administra¬ 
tion, or on the personality of the officers working 
it?—I think, combined. 

13242. Neither more than the other ?—The 
machinery probably is all right; but the machi¬ 
nery is very often upset by the man who is in 
charge of the machinery. 

13243. Then you would probably think that 
the personality of the man was more influential 
than the other ? —1 think that is always the case 
all over the world in everything. 

13244. [Mr. Abdur Rahim.) You are a 
zemindar in Western Bengal?—Yes. 

13245. Have you had much experience of 
Muhammadan officers in the Provincial Service 
in your district?—Yes, I have had experience of 
Deputy Magistrates. I do not remember any 
Muhammadan Muneifs, but 1 hare heard of 
Muhammadan Deputy Magistrates. 

13246. What opinion have you formed of 
them?—A good number of those who have been 
there have been quite good officers. 

13247. You tell us that in Eastern Bengal 
the Muhammadans were favoured at the expense 
pf Hindus?—Yes. 

13248. Have you any personal experience of 
that ?—No. 


13249. I hat was the cry that was raised? 

Yes, that was the cry that was raised, and the 
effects of it are still to be found, I think, in the 
province. 

13250. That was one reason why the partition 
was modified, is it not?-Has the partition been 
modified ? 

13251. I ^ppose you know that Eastern 
Bengal and Western Bengal have been com¬ 
bined?—It may not be a modification. 

13252. Call it what you will; but that was 
one of the strongest reasons urged against the 
paitition ?^ I do not think it was a strong reason 
urged against the partition alone, but it was one 
of the reasons that kept up an unfortunate state 
of affairs in Eastern Bengal, and this complaint 
was among the people in Eastern Bengal, and 
not among the people who agitated for the parti¬ 
tion, among the people in Calcutta for instance. 

13253. Do you know Muhammadan officers 

who have been appointed in Eastern Bengal ?_ 

No. “ 

13254. Whether they are competent or not P 

1 have not been to Eastern Bengal myself, so 
that I am unable to say. ’ 

13256. You cannot from your own know¬ 
ledge say whether incompetent Muhammadans 
were appointedP -No. 

13256. You will agree with me that Muham- 
madans do not think they were imduly favoured ? 
—I think the Muhammadans behaved very well, 
because on account of the favour which was 
shown to them they might have taken more 
advantage of it than they did. 1 think they are 
more satisfied. 

13257. At any rate they did not think 
that they were unduly favoured?-! do not 
suppose any person who is favoured ever thinks 
that he is unduly favoured. 

13258. .It was the cry of the other side P— 
Most likely the other side had reason to complain. 

13259. I suppose you know that in the earlier 
days of the British settlement there were a very 
large number of Muhammadan officers ?—Yes. 

13260. The greater majority of them were 
Muhammadans ?—Yes. 

13261. And it was they who helped in 

organizing the administration of Bengal ?_ 

There may be differences of opinion upon that 
subject. 

13262. They were employed largely in admi¬ 
nistration there ? —No doubt they were employed, 
but whether they helped to build up that admi¬ 
nistration there may be differences of opinion,_ 

in Calcutta. ’ 

13263. You know in those days, whether 
there were Hindu or Muhammadan officers, the 
business was carried on in Urdu or Persian, was 
it not?—Yes. 

13264, And that when English was intro¬ 
duced for the first time, a clean sweep was made 
of the .Muhammadan officers ?—It may have been 
done. 

13265. You know that in Burdwan, your own 
district, that happened ?—Yes. 

13266. Do you not think it would be very 
unfortunate if any system is introduced, which 
will again have the same effect of making a 
clean sweep of the Muhammadans from the 
Government service?—Certainly. I am all for 
the pioteetiou of Muhammadans in the service. 
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13267. You would oonsider that a very un¬ 
fortunate thing P—Yes. 

13268. {Sir Valentine Chirol.) I understand 
from your answer to question (8), that you 
wish to see opportunities given to members of a 
class which has a considerable stake in the 
country, but which has at present very little 
share in the administration, or little chance of 
gaining experience in the administration of the 
country -Exactly. 

1326'.^. Do you think that the present system 
of recruitment in the Indian Civil Service by 
competition alone leads to the representation 
in the administration of the country of all classes 
that have a stake in the country P—You mean 
the members of the Civil Service. 

13270. Do you think that the system of 
competition in the Civil Service is calculated to 
give all classes of the community the representa¬ 
tion they should have in the administration of 
the country?—There are so very few of the 
Indians that go into the Civil Service. 

13271. I was asking you, in principle, do 
you think that a system of open competition 
carried out whether in England or in India is 
calculated at present to give a due representation 
to all classes of the community that have interests 
in the country p —I do not think so. 

13272. You do not think so p —No. 

13273. Yet it is calculated to give very large 
representation to what are called the educated 
classes in India ?—Yes. 

13274. Do you think that what are called the 
educated classes in India represent fully all the 
classes that have an interest in the administration 
of the country P — Every class is represented, but 
certain classes preponderate owing to their 
intelligence and activity. 

13275. You can foresee that there are interests 
in the country which are not fully represented 
by what is called the public opinion of the 
educated classes: would you say that all 
the interests of the different classes of Indian 
society are fully and equally represented by 
the public opinion which is commonly called 
the opinion of the educated classes ?—Not always. 

13276. {Sir Murray Hammick.) I should like 
to ask you whether you think, from what you 
have seen in Bengal of the social status of the 
Indian Civilian who comes out from England, 
that the esteem in which he is held differs very 
much from the esteem in which officers of the 
Provincial Service are held P—Yes. 

13277. You think that Indian officers who 
come out take a distinctly superior position 
to that which is held by otticers of the Provincial 
Service ?—Yes. 

13278. In reply to question (2) yon suggest 
that certain means should be taken for intro¬ 
ducing non-officials into the higher posts in order 
to qualify them for becoming Members of the Exe¬ 
cutive Council. I should like to ask you whether 
you would desire to see the Members of the 
Executive Council, as a rule, taken from the Indian 
officers of the Civil Service, or whether you would 
like to see, as happens now, those appointments 
filled from outside?—I should like to see them 
filled from outside. 

13279. You would not like to see those 
appointments left to the Indian Civil Service ? — 
No. 


13280. In answer to question (12) you say 
that the present Statutory definition of the term 
“Natives of India” in section 6 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 187 t (33 Viet., c. 3), may 
undergo .some change. Why do you wish to 
exclude all mixed Europeans of Indian descent 
and Anglo-Indians who have established them¬ 
selves in this country for good, from the benefits 
of that Statute?—Because at present in the 
Indian Civil Service there are not so many 
Indians who get in, and if in the Provincial 
Civil Service, too, a ratio goes out to others, it is 
n'>t quite fair to Indians of pure descent. 

13281 You think that the Indian element 
is sufficiently represented under ordinary 
conditions, and that it does not need to be 
assisted by the Secretary of State under this 
Statute of Victoria of 1870 ?—Yes. 

13282. It is not because you think that 
these people are unfitted to take the posts, but it 
is because you think they are already properly 
represented ?—That is so. • 

13283. {Mr. Bompus). With regard to your 
reply to question (8), you, 1 believe, take an 
active part in the administration of your 
estates ?—Yes. 

13284. A zemindar who does that is brought 
into contact with all branches of the adminis¬ 
tration in the mufassal, is he not ?—Certain 
branohes, certainly ; a great number. 

13285. He must know a good deal about 
the way in which they are worked ?—Yes. 

13286. And now that landholders are repre¬ 
sented on the Legislative Council, it is not 
because the landholder who serves on that 
Coanoil gets a certain amount of experience in 
the way of legislation and the way in which 
questions are looked at from the Government 
point of view?—Yes. 

13287. And are not those a very fair training 
for a man who becomes a Member of the Execu¬ 
tive Council?—I want it additional because that 
is always suffioieut. Executive Dounoils have 
only just begun to work, and the landlords’ 
special representation is a new thing. It will 
take some time before landlords get experience 
or take full advantage of it. 

13288. There is a good deal of litigation, 
is there not, connected with all zamiudaris in 
Bengal You must have a good many oases 
always going on in the mufsasal courts ?—Yes. 

J3289. Have you any feeling of distrust 
if your oases come, originally or on appeal, 
before a Civilian Judge P—No. 

13290. You said that in some of the dis¬ 
tricts adjoining Burdwan, Indian officials had 
not been so successful as might have been ex¬ 
pected ?—Yes, that is so. 

13291. Were you thinking chiefly of Indian 
members of the Indian Civil Service or officers 
promoted from the Provincial Civil Service, 
or Statutory Civilians?—Both, but mostly the 
latter. 

13292. (Mr, Mukherji.) With reference to 
the Provincial Civil Service question (56), do you 
know the proportion of posts above Rs. 600 among 
the Deputy Magistates who number 300 ?—No, 

I do not 

13293. When I tell you that the number 
of posts above Rs. 600, that is Rs. 600, or 
Rs. 700 or Rs. 1,000, is only 9'3, (less than 10) 
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per cent, of the entire service, would you still 
adhere to your opinion that no complaint is 
made?—Complaint is very often made, as I 
have said, in the first two grades mostly. If 
that be the percentage, no doubt there would 
be every ground for complaint thereto 

13294. With reference to your answer to 
question (60), regarding the existing rates of pay, 
the highest pay, as you know, is Rs. 800 ?—Yes. 

13295. But the highest pay of the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police is Rs. 1,200, of the Execu¬ 
tive Engineer Rs. 1,250, and even of the 
Subordinate Judge Rs. 1,000. Do you not think 
that the pay is too small to be the highest pay of 
this service?—I have no personal experience of 
that. As I said in reply to a question by one of 
the other members, whether Rs. 800 is the 
ideal maximum now-a-days, or not, it is difficult 
for me to say. 

1S296. {Mr. Sen.) Do you remember 
that there was a debate in the Bengal Legis¬ 
lative Cc^neil in August or September 1910, 
when the Hon'ble Dr. Deba Prosad Sarbadhikary 
recommended to the Local Government that the 
question of improving the pay and status of the 
Provincial Judicial Service might be taken into 
consideration ?—Yes. 

13297. In the course of that debate you 
said that the Hou’ble Doctor had made out a very 
strong case for the Provincial Judicial Service ? 

—Yes. 

13298. In answer to question (47) you say : 
“ The promotion from Subordinate Judges to 
District Judges, or from Deputy Magistrates to 
District Magistrates, is of rare occurrence, and the 
percentage should, in my opinion, be raised a 
little higher, for it is very disheartening to many 
deserving officers.” By this do I understand you 
to say that the present number of listed posts,, 
namely eight, open to members of the Provincial 
Service, Judicial and Executive, should be 
increased ?—What I meant by that is not the actual 
raising of the number of posts open according to 
to the listed posts. You have mentioned the 

Amrixalai. Mukherji, Esq., Officiating 

Written anmers relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

13304. (1) Please refer to Q-overnment of 

India Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the 
Provincial Civil Service, and reproduced as 
Appendix A. Are these conditions suitable, or 
have you any recommendations to make for their 
alteration ?—These conditions are suitable so far 
as the Executive branch is concerned, 

13305. (2) Please supply a copy of the rules 

for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil 
Service in force in your province. Are these 
rules suitable, or have you any recommendations 
to make for their alteration ?—These rules are suit¬ 
able so far as the Executive branch is concerned. 

13306. (3) Please see the statement show¬ 

ing the constitution of tho Provincial Civil 


encouraging of those that deserve promotion, that 
is to say in the Provincial Service. A Deputy 
Magistrate in the first grade has to retire at 
Rs 800, and a Subordinate Judge has to retire 
at Rs. J ,000, Very often there are deserving 
Deputy Magistrates and Subordinate Judges who 
deserve promotion in the highest service, and 
for them the ratio at present existing about 
promotion miglit be raised. 

13299. The present number is, as I pointed 
out, eight, so that these eight posts are alreadv 
filled up ?—Yes. 

13300. And do you think that the number 
should be increased, or not ?—I should say that 
not only should the numbers be increased, but 
that there should be quicker promotion too. 

13301. In answer to question (56) you say: 
“ As far as the Executive Branch is concerned 
hardly any complaint is heard of. The number 
of Judicial officers, especially tho Munsifs, may 
require increasing a little.” Is that because 
they are a very over-worked class of officers ?— 
Yes; the Munsifs are very often over-worked. 

13302. In reply to question (60) you say “ I 
have nothing to say against the existing rates 
of pay, but the promotion beyond the last two 
grades is very slow, and consequently very much 
discouraging to competent men. This should 
be expedited by all means.” Prom this do I 
understand that you recommend a general 
reorganization of the existing grades of both Pro¬ 
vincial, Judicial and Executive officers, and 
that there should be an increase of salary in all 
the grades ?—Not simply an increase of salary, 
but very often there is a block, and a lot of 
energetic and competent officers do not get 
promotion. 

13303. You recommend a revision of the 
grades so that the numbers may be increased, 
and that promotion may be quicker than at 
present ?—1 do not think it will be entirely 
on revision, I think it will be on the point of a 
lot of people sticking who ought to retire. 

(The witness withdrew). 

Magistrate and Collector, Birbhum. 

Service, reproduced as Appendix B to these 
questions, and state whether the information is 
correct for your province. If not, what alter¬ 
ations are required ?—It appears from the Civil 
List corrected up to Ist October 1912 that 
there are at present altogether 296 Deputy 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors ; the number 
shown in Appendix B is 299. The number of 
officers in the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 6th and 6th grades 
is less than the sanctioned number, while the 
number of officers in the lowest grade is 101 
against the sanctioned strength of 79, The 
discrepancies are, however, expected to be made 
good at the time of the next promotions to 
different grades. 

13307. (6) What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of 
recraitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
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present sysiem of recruitment do you recommend ? 
For direct recruitment do you recommend (a) 
open competition, (d) nomination, (c) combined 
nomination and examination, or ('/) some other 
method? Please describe fully the system that 
you recommend ?—I think that the present 
method of recruitment, so far as the Executive 
branch is concerned, is most satisfactory. For 
direct recruitment I recommend nomination. 

13308. (7) To what extent are non-residents 
of the province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do not consider that only residents 
of the province should ordinarily be recruited ? 
The number of non-residents of the province 
employed in our Provincial Civil Service (Execu¬ 
tive branch) is very small ?—I consider that only 
residents of the province should ordinarily be 
recruited. 

13309. (8) 4 re all classes and communities 

duly represented in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that this is desirable, 
and what arrangements do you recommend to 
secure this object ?—All classes and communities 
are not duly represented in our Provincial Civil 
Service (Executive branch). I do not consider it 
desirable at the sacrifice of efficiency, 

13310. (9) What is the system of training 

and probation adopted fot officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service? Do you consider it 
satisfactory, and, if not, what alterations do you 
recommend ?—Tl\e system of training and 
probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service (Executive branch) is that the 
Probationary Deputy Magistrates and Deputy 
Collectors are placed under Magistrates and 
Collectors to learn work (both revenue and 
criminal). The success of the system depends 
mainly upon what attention a Collector can pay 
to probationary officers under him. The system 
is satisfactory so far, but I would recommend 
that the probationary officers should woik for 
some fixed period of time with the Public 
Prosecutors to learn criminal work. 

13311. (10) Is the existing system of depart¬ 

mental examinations suitable; and, if not, what 
changes do you recommend?—It is suitable. 

13312 (11) Do you consider that any change 
should be made in the classes of offices and 
appointments at present included in your 
Provincial Civil Service ?—No. 

13313 (12) What is the system on which 

the strength ot the branch of your 

Provincial Civil Service is fixed? Do you 
consider it satisfactory and, if not, what alter¬ 
ations do you recommend?—The strength of 
the Executive branch of our Provincial Civil 
Service is based upon the estimate of require¬ 
ments made by the Government of Bengal. I 
consider it satisfactory. 

13314. (14) Is there any reserve for officers 

under training and is it adequate?—There is no 
reserve for officers under training. Officers are 
seldom put under training. 

13316. (16) What is the annual rate of 

recruitment and how is it fixed ? Has it worked 
well in practice and does it secure an even flow 
of promotion ?—The annual rate of recruitment 
is 12. It is fixed by an estimate of require¬ 
ments made by the Government of Bengal. It 


has worked well iu practice and secures a fairly 
even flow of promotion. 

13313. (16) To what extent is any system of 
selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced? Is any change of practice required 
in this respect?—The system of selection for 
anointment to higher grades (of Es. 500 and 
above) by approved merit combined with seniority 
is, as a rule, enforced. No change of practice u 
required in this respect. 

13317. (17) Are you satisfied that under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the administration 
are duly reconciled, and have you any sugges* 
tions to make regarding it, particularly on the 
subjects of selection for higher appointments and 
of the compulsory retirement of inefficient 
officers ?—I am satisfied that under the existing 
system of promotion the interests of individual 
officers and of the administration are duly 
reconciled and I have no suggestion to make 
regarding it. 

10318. (18) To what extent are the functions 

of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differ¬ 
entiated ? Is any change desirable ; and, if so, 
in what direction ?—The officers of the 
Executive branch of our Provincial Service do 
judicial (criminal) work us well as revenue work, 
besides a certaiu amount of out-door work 
in connection with revenue work; but the officers 
of the Judicial branch do only judicial work and 
absolutely no out-door work. I do not think, 
however, that any change is desirable. 

13319. (19) Are you satisfied with the exist¬ 
ing arrangements by which certain posts, ordi¬ 
narily filled by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, are listed as open to officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service of proved merit and 
ability, and is the system followed in making 
appointments to these posts suitable? If not 
what alterations do you suggest?-! am satisfied 
with the e.visting arrangements by which certain 
posts, ordinarily filled up by members of the 
Indian Civil Service, are listed as open to officers 
of the Provincial Civil Service of proved merit 
and ability, and the system followed in making 
appointments to these posts is suitable. ° 

133i:0. (20) Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, 
what change would you suggest P—Yes. ’ 

13321. (21) Are you satisfied with the present 

designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ?’’ If 
not, what would you suggest ?—Yes. 

13322. (22) Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, 
that the conditions of the Provincial Civil 
Services as regards salary should be adjusted by 
a consideration of the terms necessary to secure 
locally the desired qualifications in the officers 
appointed ? If not, what principle do you 
recommend ?—I do. 

13323, (23) When was the last general 
reorganization effected, and what improvement 
of prospects was effected thereby?—The last 
general reorganization of the Provincial Civil 
Service was effected in 1892, whefi a number of 
appointmeuts ordinarily reserved for members 
of the Indian Civil Service was thrown open to 
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the Provincial Civil Service (both bTanohes). furlough. This is partly due to the fact that 
Prospects were greatly improved, really meri- furlough to a certain extent after a certain 
torious officers were made eligible for listed length of service counts towards pension, and 
posts, and promotions in the lower grades were partly to better ideas of personal health and 
facilitated. comfort. 

13324. (24) Are the existing rates of pay 13330. i32) Is all the leave on full pay due 

and grading in the Provincial Civil Service to them ordinarily taken by officers of the Pro¬ 
of your province adequate to secure the desired vineial Civil Service; and, if not, what are the 
qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, reasons ? Is the amount which can bo earned 
what alterations do you recommend ?—Yes. in your opinion suitable P If not, what alter- 

13325. (25) Are you satisfied with the native arrangement do you suggest ?—All the 

present system under which officiating promotions leave on full pay due to them is ordinarily taken 
are not made in the Provincial Civil Service ? If by officers, except when they are holding special 
not, what alteration do you recommend?—I posts or are in healthy stations when they are 
am not satisfied with the present system under naturally averse to run the risk of a change for 
which officiating promotions are not made in the the worse. 

Provincial Civil IService (Executive branch), 13331, (33) Is all the furlough due to them 

There should be officiating promotions, and ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial 
acting allowances should be given to officers so Civil Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as 
promoted. much furlough as is permissible by the present 

13326. (26) What is your opinion regarding rules P If not, what change do you suggest ?_ 

the substitution of a time-scale of salary for the All the furlough due to them is not ordinarily 
existing graded system of promotion? If you taken by officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
are in favour of a time-scale, should it be re- (Executive branch). It is, however, necessary 
stricted to the lower grades of the service, or to allow for as much furlough as is permissible 
not ?—I am in favour of the substitution of a by the present rules. It is a privilege which is 
time-scale of salary for the existing graded highly valued. 

system of promotion. It should, however, be 13332. (34) Do you consider that the rates of 

restricted to the lower grades of the service. furlough allowances are suitable P If not, what 

13327. (29) If you recommend any kind of changes do you recommend ?—The rates of fur- 
time-soalo of pay, please describe the scheme lough allowances are suitable, except for the fact 
that you propose, and state what conditions should that no minimum is fixed for half average salary, 
be laid down in regard to the grant of increments. It should be fixed at Es. 250 if paid in India, 
promotion to superior grade.?, charge allowances and £300 if paid at the Home Treasury, 
and other matters of importance. How do you 13333. (35) Do you consider that the maxi¬ 
propose to apply such tinm-scales in provinces mum and minimum limits of leave allowances at 
where the scale of pay of the Executive and present fixed are suitable P—The maximum limits 
Judicial branches of the service is different?—I of leave allowances at present fixed are suitable 
recommend the following kind of time-scale of But no miuimum limits appear to have been 
pay:— fixed. They might with advantage be fixed at 

Years of approved service. half tho maximum limits. 

Rs. 13334 (36) Have you any recommendations 

J, 2, 3 (commencing from the date to make in regard to special leave, extraordinary 

on which departmental exami- leave without allowances, and other forms of 

nations are completely passed)... 250 leave? Do you consider that the present eondi- 
3, 4, 6, 6 ... ... 300 tions governing these kinds of leave and the 

7,8, 9,10 ... ... 400 leave allowances admissible are suitable?—I 

have no recommendations to make in regard to 
Promotions to higher grades will be by approved special leave, extraordinary leave without allow- 
meritorious service oombined with seniority, ances and other forms of leave. I consider that 
Officers enjoying time-scale of pay will not got th.3 present conditions governing these kinds of 
any charge allowanoes. The scale of pay of the leave are suitable. The leave allowances appear 
Executive and Judicial branches of the service also to be suitable subject to the reoommenda- 
should be equalized in the lower grades to which tion made in answer to questions (34) and (35). 
the time-scale of pay is to apply. In Bengal 13335. (37) Generally speaking, do any of the 

the last grade of the Judicial branch on Rs. 200 present leave rules applicable to the Provincial 
should be abolished, as has been done in the case Civil Service cause inconvenience to the adminis- 
of the Executive branch. tration ; and, if so, what; and what remedy do 

13328. (30) Do you approve of the arrange- you suggest?—The present leave rules applioable 

meat by which officers of the Provincial Civil to the Provincial Civil Service (executive branch) 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi- cause some inconvenience to the administration 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in that it brings about frequent transfers of 
in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil officers. The remedy I suggest is that each 
Service ?—I do. district should have at least one officer more than 

13329. (31) Is there any reason to suppose its sanotioned strength, 

that officers of the Provincial Civil Service take 13336. (38j In particular, are they a oontri- 

more or less leave of any particular kind than butory cause of excessive transfers of officers; 
they did 5,10,15 or 20 years ago ? If so, to what and, if so, how can this difficulty be met?— 
is this due ?—There is reason to suppose that They are a contributory cause of excessive trans¬ 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service (Executive fers of officers, and this difficulty can be met by 
branch) take more privilege leave combined with the remedy proposed in answer to question (37). 
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13337. (3!)) Do any of the present leave rules 

press hardly in any way on officers of the Provin- 
oial Civil Service;and, if so, in what respects ?—I 
do not think that the present leave rules press 
hardly on officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
(Executive branch). 

13338. (40) Is the present system of super¬ 

annuation pensions satisfactory in the interests 
hoth of the Government and the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

13339. (41) Have you any suggestions to 

make in favour of any modifications in its detailed 
working; and, if so, what, and for what reasons ? 

—I have only one suggestion to make in favour 
•of modifications in its detailed working. It is 
this. The condition {a), article 375 of the Civil 
Service Regulations, should be modified, and one 
year’s continuous probationary or officiating 
service should be substituted for two years’ such 
■service 

13340. (42) Do you approve of the grant 

of reduced pensions for such officers as may be 
found to be inefficient, but whom it may be 
difficult to retire without some provision for their 
subsistence ?—1 do not. 

13341. (43) Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts ? 

If not, what do you suggest ?—1 do not approve 
of the present system regulating the pensions 
of officers of the Provincial Civil Service i both 
branches) holding listed posts. 'J'he maximum 

Me. Amritalal Mukhbrji 

13345. {Chairman.) You are officiating as 
District Magistrate and Colleotor of Birbhum ?— 

Yes. 

13346. Are you an officer who has been pro¬ 
moted to a listed post P—Yes. 

13347. iiow many years have you oooupied 
that position ?—About a year. 

13348, What position did you occupy before ? 

—I was in the fourth grade of Deputy Magis¬ 
trates and Deputy Collectors. 

13349. I notice that, generally speaking, you 
are satisfied with the present organization of the 
Judicial Civil Service, but that you suggest 
•certain changes ?—Yes. 

13350. From your reply to question (37), 

I understand that you would like to see an 
increase in the strength of the cadre ?—Yes, 

I would. 

13351. What is your reason for making that 
proposal ?—So that there might be one officer 
more. If an officer goes away on leave there 
need not be any transfer. 

13352. It would save transfers, you mean ?— 

Yes. 

13353. You would suggest an improvement 
in the scale of pensions ?—Yes, I would. 

13364. You have not worked out any scheme, 
have you ?—No. 

13355. You make a general observation in 
that direction ?—Yes. 

13356. In answer to question (26), you say 
that you recommend the grant of acting pay to 
officers who have no change of duties? If they 
have no change of duties, on what ground do 
jou make that proposal P—They do the same 
work as the officer on leave. The men who 


limit of pension for these officers should be fixed 
at Rs. 600 a month, or half the average salary, 
whichever is less. 

13342, (44) Do yon consider that the exist¬ 
ing rules governing the voluntary and compul¬ 
sory retirement of members of the Provincial 
Civil Service are satisfactory ?—I consider that 
the existing rules governing the voluntary and 
compulsory retirement of members of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service are satisfactory. 

13343. (45) To what extent do members 
of the Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the 
benefit of their families to the Government 
General Provident Fund, or to other official or 
officially recognized funds P Are any further 
facilities required, and what arrangements of this 
kind do you consider to bo necessary P—Members 
of the Provincial Civil Service (executive 
branch) generally subscribe for the benefit of 
their families to the Government General Provi¬ 
dent Fund or to the Hindu Family Annuity Fund, 
excepting those who have insured their lives in 
the Postal or other Insurance offices. No further 
facilities appear to be required. 

13344. (46) Are you satisfied with the exist¬ 

ing organization of the Provincial Civil Service? 
If not, please state what alternative organization 
you consider desirable, and explain fully your 
views, making^ any suggestions that appear to 
you to be suitable?—I am satisfied with the 
existing organization of the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

called and examined. 

officiate generally do the same work as the work 
that is done by the officers for whom they are 
officiating. 

13357. You would confine increased pay to 
those who ate put in to do the work of officers 
who have gone on leave?—Yes. 

13358. (Sir Murray Hammick.) You say that 
you have been in a listed post for one year ?— 
Yes, for about a year. 

13359. Can you tell me how many officers 
there are in the Provincial Service above you P 
I see you are in the fourth grade. About how 
many officers are there in the third, second and 
first grades?—About thirty officers. 

13360. I suppose you have been appointed to 
the listed service by selection not merely because 
you are the next officer for it ?—I suppose so. 

13361. There are a good many officers above 
you who are still holding Provincial Service 
appointments, are there not?—Yes. 

13362. And you were selected especially for 
this appointment ?—Yes, I suppose so. 

13363. What district were you in before you 
went to Birbhum ?—Municipal Magistrate in 
Calcutta. 

13364. I should like to clear up the,£uestion 
with regard to officiating pay. Do you know 
why it is that Indian Civilians get officiating 
pay when one man goes on leave, and another 
man steps in and gets the allowance ?—Do you 
know any special reason for that? I am not 
aware of any special reason. 

13366. There is a special reason, but you do 
not know of it. What you. want is that that 
system which exists in the Indian Civil Service 
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should be extended to the Deputy Collectors’ 
grade ?—Yes. 

13366. What you mean is that, supposing 
a fourth grade officer gets promotion, or takes 
furlough, and supposing a fifth grade officer is 
put into the fourth grade, you would like him 
to get the allowances while the other man is on 
furlough ?—Yes. 

13367. He may be doing the same work, he 
may not move his station, but he goes into the 
fourth grade and according to what you think, he 
ought to get the pay ? —Yes. 

13368, Owin? to the vacancy caused by the 
man who has gone on leave?—Yes. 

13369. {Mr. Ahdnr Rahim.) There is a 
strong publio opinion in Bengal in favour of the 
separation of executive and judicial, is there 
not? —1 find it in the papers. 

13370. Public opinion is not confined to the 
papers?—It is a very difficult question to answer. 
If publio opinion is to be found out in the 
papers, that is so. 

13371. So far as you have the means of 
judging of that opinion ?— I think there is a 
difference of opinion. 

13372. What is the special advantage which 
you find in this combination?—I think it does 
a great deal of good to the poor and helpless 
people. 

13373. What has the combination of the 
executive and judicial functions to do with the 
poor people?--In this way. The poor people of 
the country cannot have their grievances brought 
forth in the publio press, or before the publio 
men. It remains to the Magistrate to find out 
what the grievances are on the spot. To the 
greatest extent the combination of the judicial 
and executive functions helps the Magistrate in 
giving relief to the jioor. 

13374. 1 fail to understand what you mean. 

Will you kindly e-xplain more fully in what way 
the combination of these two functions enables 
Magistrates to give relief to the poor P—It gives 
the Magistrate more control. It gives greater 
weight to the ; dvice and instructions of the 
Magistrate than it otherwise would have, 

13375, Instructions to whom ? —To the 
people. 

13376. What instructions has a Magistrate 
to give to the people ?—1 can give you a 
concrete example. A Magistrate goes and finds 
that the underlings of the zemindar are oppres¬ 
sing the poor people, but the poor people cannot 
afford to come to oi urt and have their grievance 
repressed by the publio courts. If the Magis¬ 
trate proceeds tactfully and tackles the zemin¬ 
dar hnd s> es that the underlings do n<>t oppress 
the pO'T in this way, 1 think that will achieve a 
great amount of good for the poor. 

J3377. How does the combination help him 
to do it better rban he would do it otherwise ?— 

In this way. The persons who are responsible 
for this high-handedne!i.s know that if they do 
not listen to the words of the Magistrate, pro¬ 
bably they nay be proceeded against and some 
unpleasant lesults may happen. 

13378. Proieeded against him in what way ? 
—According to law 

l3o79. But that anybody can do. I suppose 
if a zemindar does anything wrong, which is 
against the Penal Code, he can be proceeded 


against ? But it is very difficult to secure 
evidence to get the wrong-doers punished. 

13380. You mean, then, not to proceed 
according to the law, but against the law ?~-Not 
at all. It is the fear of unpleasant consequences 
which might induce them to pay hotter respect 
to the law than they otherwise would do. 

13381. The fear of unpleasant consequences, 
not brought about by any legal steps, but by 
measures ( therw Be than legal ?—I believe it is 
not illegal to ask a zemindar to see that his 
underlings do not oppress the poor people. 

13382. This combination does not help him 
to do it any better than if there was no such 
combination ?— In this way, that the people 
would listen with greater respect to the Magis¬ 
trate so long as the judicial and the executive 
are combined. 

13383. W’hat you really mean is that the 
District Officer being a Magistrate is in a better 
position to inspire fear of the law under the 
present state of things ?—He can inspire fear for 
the law. 

13384. (Mr. Madge.) May I understand 
what you mean in this way, that the Judge and 
the Magistrate are both governing a district and 
trying to set right wrong as much as they can, 
and that the Magistrate in his executive capacity 
acquires, by moving about amongst the people, a 
knowledge of the people, and of their surround¬ 
ings, that a purely Judicial officer does not 
acquire by sitting at the bead-quarters. Is that 
anything like what you mean?-Exactly. 

13385, {Mr. Macdonald.) With reference to 
the answers you have given to the questions 
about furlough, and other forms of leave, could 
you tell me how often you take holidays?—I 
seldom take holidays. 

13386. 1 understand you to say that you 

certainly do not take official ones in three or four 
years ?—That is so, not official ones. 

13387. Why do you not take holidays 
oftener?—Because it is not convenient for them 
to take short holidays and to leave the place. 
That means a good deal of expenditure of money. 

13388. You say “them.” Who are the 
“ them”?— The members of the service, 

13389. Is not your pay fixed in such a way 
as to assume that a certain amount of it can be 
laid by for holidays?—1 do not think so. 

13390. I think you say in answer to one of 
the questions that when privilege leave is asked 
for, it is sometimes refused ?—Yes. 

13391. When it is refused, could you tell me 
why ?—Sometimes on account of the paucity 
of officers to be spared; because there are no 
offieers that can be spared to relieve him. In a 
district where there are more officers than are 
absolutely necessary for the disposal of work, it 
is easier for an officer to go on leave ; but if an 
officer has to he sent by Government to relievo 
him it takes a long time, and often the leave has 
got to be put off. 

13392. Does your statement amount to this, 
that the Provincial Service staff in many places is 
inadequate to afford leave-time for the officers ?— 
Yes, I have suggested in answer to question 
(37) that there should be at least one officer 
more than is sanctioned. 

13393. You would want as many as one 
officer more ?—Yes. 
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13394. Do you find that the lack of holiday 
is a serious impediment to the doing of work f — 
Not a serious, impediment!; but it would be 
better if the officers got rest now and then. 

]339o. If they got just an ordinary holi¬ 
day in the same way as European business 
people get P —Yes. That would be more oon- 
duoive to their health and comfort. 

13396. Would you prefer a short holiday 
every year to the power to accumulate until 
you got a good accumulation, and then go away 
from your work altogether?—I think that would 
be more suitable to us. 

13397. You would like to get away altogether 
for a long period?—Yes. 

13398. Is that good for the service?—It is 
good for the service. 

13399. {Mr. Sly) You know that the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service was reorganiaed about 1899, 
was it not?—Yes. 

13400. Did not that reorganization include 
a specific leave reserve in the service?—I do not 
find any leave referve in the Civil List as I do 
in the ease of members of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

13401. There is a leave reserve exactly on 
the same basis as it is in the Indian Civil 
Service ?—I am not aware of it. 

13402. What I want to ask you is whether 
cases in which leave has been refused have 
occurred as frequently since that reorganization 
as they did before? -No. At present leave is 
more easily obtained than it was previously. 

13403, In answer to question (41), I see you 
have made a complaint because the pro¬ 
bationary service does not account for pension ? 
—Yes, I have suggested that it should be 
reduced in that case. 

13404. Is it not the case that before the 
reorganization of 1899 an officer had to put 
in, on an average, eight years’ officiating service 
before he was confirmed?—I was confirmed after 
a service of two years and a few months. 

13405. I believe statistics show that the 
average was more or less eight years before that 
reorganization ?—I think officers were confirmed 
shortly after they had passed their departmental 
examinations completely. 

13406. But they were officiating for a longer 
period before they got confirmed ?—I do not 
think so; not so long as that. 

13407. You wish that the whole of the 
probationary service should count?-Only one 
year should be excluded. 

13408. You refer in question (45) to the 
Hindu Family Annuity Fund? That, I believe, 
is a private fund to which the Government gives 
certain special facilities for the collection of 
subscriptions?—Yes. 

13409. Can you please tell ua what proportion 
of the service subscribes to that fund in your 
experience ? —I guess it to be about 10 per oent. 
of the Hindu members of the Provincial Service. 

13410. Do you consider that that fund gives 
all the facilities that are necessary for family 
pensions?—No. 

13411. Then what would you desire in addi¬ 
tion, for you have said that there are no further 
facilities required ?—I think the Government 
General Trovident Fund, to some extent, supplies 
the place of other funds. 


134'2. And you do not desire any other 
funds ?—I do not desire. 

13413, So far as you know, there is no 
general demand in the service for any Family 
Pension Fund?—No, there is no general demand 
in the service. 

13414. (J/r. Qokhale.) You defend the 

present combination of the judicial and executive 
functions on the ground that it enables tlie 
district officer to help the poor ?—Yes. 

13415. Will you kindly enlighten me a 
little more on the point by telling me bow 
exactly this happens?—May I give you a con¬ 
crete example ? 

13416, You gave one; give it again if you 
like? —When I took charge of the district of 
Birbhum I found the food-stufifs to be very 

bad, most obnoxious—especially ghee. I myself 
inspected the most important markets from which 
ghee was supplied to the interior of the district 
and found that the stuff was as bad as any¬ 
thing : in fact it was not ghee at all, it was fat 
of the worst sort. I explained to the people 
who were dealing in ghee that it would be most 
unreasonable to injure the health of the people 
in that way, and they w ere liable to prosecution 
under the Penal Code. They held a meeting 
and said that they would destroy all the ghee ; 
in fact, they destroy'ed about two thousand rupees 
worth of the stuff which they called ghee, and 
said they would not sell such ghee any more, and 
their example was foUowed by other importers, 
and the importers of other food-stuffs through¬ 
out the districts. 1 do not think that I could 
have effected this improvement in a short time 
if the executive and judicial functions were 
not combined, not that I wanted to prosecute 
them, but they knew they were liable to prose¬ 
cution, if the desire was not given effect 

to. 

13417. I soe your puint. But suppose you 
had no magisterial functions, and you were 
merely a District Officer and you bad gone there, 
held a meeting, explained the law to the men 
conoernod, and had told them that, unless they 
put the matter right, you would set the law in 
motion,—of course not yourself try the ease, or 
yourself exercise magisterial functions, but set 
the law in motion, in the regular way—would 
not that have been effective ?—Not at all; 
they would have gone to a lawyer and taken 
advice and probably would have got any amount 
of expert evidence and they would have expected 
success. 

13418, That means that, ou ao.iouut of this 
combination of executive and judicial fuuotious, 
any legal remedy that they might otherwise 
have attempted was practically denied to them ?— 
Not at all, because they did it of their own 
accord. 

13419. But they did it because of the fear 
that you were there, and you had advised a 
certain course and if they did not follow that 
course they would be punished. That is what it 
comes to ?—No, but the fear of consequenceG, 

13420. Fear of consequences—at your 
bands?—Not at all. I would not have tried 
the ease. 

13421. But the fear was that you possessed 
magisterial powers and you had given them that 
advice ?—Most likely the ease would have been 
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transferred to another district, because I was the 
investigating officer. 

13422. But then why do you want magis¬ 
terial functions for merely advising the people?— 
It is the feeling of the people. 

13423. Analysing that feeling further, does it 
not come to this, that they felt that if they did 
not accept your advice you would see that they 
were punished because you had magisterial funo- 
tions? If they were to be tried by another 
Magistrate, how would your magisterial functions 
help you in this matter ?—Whether my magis¬ 
terial functions would help me or not, is not 
the point. The point is that the people know 
that there is a District Magistrate who should 
be listened to, because he has the right to help 
them always. 

13424. Now, stick to the point please. 
What would happen if the maaisterial functions 
were taken away from you ?—Most probably, they 
would not have listened to my advice. 

13425. They would not have listened to your 
advice because you had no magisterial fu-ie- 
tions ?—Yes. 

13426. That is, because of the fear of this 
power in you they would do a thing which you 
advised them to do and which they would not 
otherwise do?—It is the fear of the unpleasant 
consequences. 

13427. If you had not your magisterial 
functions, but as a matter of fact, set the law 
in motion against them, the consequences wouid 
have been unpleasant to them, if they had beer, 
guilty ?—Yes, it would have been equally 
unpleasant to them. 

13428, Whether the trial had been before 
you, or anybody else, the fact that you had 
magisterial functions results in their being afraid 
of you, which again results in their rieing denied 
the protection of the law really ?—They are 
not afraid of me so much as afraid of consequences 
of the prosecution. 

13429. Have not you heard of the abuses 
resulting from this combination ? —I have heard. 

13430. Does it not come to this ultimately 
that the present combination gives opportunities 
to officers to put wtat may be called improper 
pressure on the people—even if the result is 
good ?—I have heard of cases. 

13431. Even in a ease like this, supposing 
the ghee destruction was necessary and desirable, 
you could put pressure upon them simply owing 
to your magisterial functions ?—Beg your pardon ; 

I did not put pressure upon them. I called all 
the ghee vendors and ghee importers together and 
appealed to their feelings —most of them are 
Marwari Hindus — just to find out whether this 
ghee was not bad. 

13432. I understand that point. But what 
had tl.ey in their mind—why did they do, when 
you had the magisterial functions, that which 
you feared they would not do, if you had not 
the magisterial functions, the law of the land 
being the same ?—Probally they thought that 
if they did not do what they ought to do in this 
matter, they would be criminally prosecuted. 

13433. But you could have had them prose¬ 
cuted criminally even if you have not the magis¬ 
terial functions yourself ?—I could have them 
convicted as the stuff was as bad as could be 
imagined. 


13434, Then, how has this combination 
helped you—except that there was a fear in their 
minds which was improper P—Because prosecn- 
tion would have meant; ruin to them. 

13435. If men prefer to be prosecuted, while 
having the protection of legal advice, why should 
you take it upon yourself to care for their 

interests better than they do themselves ?_I do 

not see how a man would prefer to be prosecuted 
unless legally advised to do so. 

13436. {Mr. Ghaubal.) As fourth-gradn 

Deputy Collector, what was your salary ?_ 

Eupee< 500, ' 

_ 13437._ Thirty officers above you were draw¬ 
ing salaries above Es. 500 ?—Yes. 

13438. I suppose it is a rule that promotion 
to grades above Rs. 500 goes by selection?— 
Above Rs. 400, I suppose. 

13439. Above Rs. 400 or Rs. 500 it ffoes hr 
selection ?—Yes. ° 

13440. Therefore one may take it that the 
30 persous above you who were getting Rs. 600 
and above had been previously selected as fitting 
men who deserved to be promoted to higher 
grades ? —I think so. 

13441. Now you say that the present system 
of recruitment to the listed posts is very satis¬ 
factory; you say that in your answer?—Yes. 

13442. Suppose any of those gentlemen whom 
you superseded were asked as to what was their 
opinion about this system of recruitment, what 
would be their reply P—I oaunot say what their 
reply would be. When I was superseded by a 
junior officer it never occurred to mo that I was 
superseded, but I thought that he was a fitter 
person than I was. 

13443. You think any of the 30 would, if 
asked, say that the system of recruitment is 
very salisfaotory ?—I am not in their confidence; 

I cannot say what they would say. 

13444. Then there is another question, and it 
is this : you say there are 299 Deputy Collectors 
—■are there not ? You said 296 ; and you correct 
it by saying it is 299 ?—Yes. 

_ 13445. In your province, between the Pro¬ 
vincial Judicial and the Provincial Executive 

there are eight listed posts, are there not ?_I 

suppose so. 

_ 13446. Can you tell me how many of these- 
eight are generally allotted to the Judicial branch 
and hov many to the Executive branch?—! 
do not know the exact number, but I think a. 
larger proportion gees to the Judicial branch. 

13447. But what is it—4 and 4, or 3 and 5,. 
or 1 and 7 ?—I do not know the exact number. 

13448, Can you say in your branch how 
many listed posts are held by them P You 
ought to know that, roughly, four listed posts 
or five ?—At present four. 

13449. So we may take it that there are four 
judicial and four executive listed posts roughly p- 
—Yes. 

13450. What is the number of persons in 

the Judicial branch of the Provincial Service_ 

the total number?—I do not know exactly the 
total number; it might be about 300. 

13451. Just about the same as the number 
of Deputy Collectors ?—I suppose so. 

13452. Then you tiiink that eight listed posts 
for 600 men is sufficient scope for promotion ?— 

I do not consider it sufficient scope for promotion,. 
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but I consider it auffioiout scope for rewarding 
good meritorious service. Promotion is had in 
the ordinary course. 

Ib453. You say in your answer to question 
(23) “ the last general reorganization of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service was effected in 1899 when a 
number of appointments ordinarily reserved for 
members of the Civil Service was thrown open to 
the Provincial Service (both branches). Prospects 
were greatly improved, really meritorious officers 
were made eligible for listed posts and promotions 
in the lovver grades were facilitated P—Yes. 

13454. So you think, leaving four posts for 
300 Executive officers in the Executive branch 
is ample scope for promotion ?—I never said that 
it was ample scope for promotion, but the flow 
of promotion was facilitated. 

13455. Supposing four persons, taking the 
Judicial branch, got into the listed posts, i.e , in 
1899, and they are all of the same age, then 
ordinarily it would not be possible for anybody 
to get into the listed posts until 20 or 25 
years ?—In the Judicial branch they do not stick 
to the listed posts for more than two or three 
years. 

13456. The Judicial branch ?—Of the Pro¬ 
vincial Service ? The listed posts in that branch 
of the service are generally occupied by officers 
who do not stick to their posts for more than 
three or four years. 

13457. What do they do then ?—They retire 
on pension. 

13458. You mean to say that they are given 
these offices so old that they have only two 
or three years’ pensionable service to put in 
before retirementr — Yes; that is what happens. 

13459. Has the first batch retired?—I 
believe they have retired long ago. 

13460. And then the second batch which 
was put in, is not that younger than the first 
batch ?—Yes. 

13461. Then, while this young batch is hold¬ 
ing these four listed posts, it is not possible for 
anybody to rise by promotion to the listed 
posts?—No; it is not possible. 

13462. You are holding one of the listed 
posts, and you will understand the situation— 
that a situation must ar'se which is of great 
consequence, which will affect the prospects of the 
Provincial Service. In Bombay, for instance, 
we have three listed judicial posts or District 
Judges and Sessions Judges; ell three men of the 
same age are holding the three District Judge- 
ships, with the result that for 20 years more there 
is not likely to be any chance for any man of ttie 
Provincial Service to get up into the listed posts. 
Do you consider that to be a satisfactory feature 
of the listed posts ?—Not at all. 

13463. Now coming back to the question 
of the separation of the judicial and executive 
functions, you are for the combination of the 
two?—Yes: in the present state of things. 

13464. As a Deputy Collector you had 
magisterial powers ?—Yes. 

13465. First-class or second-class?—First- 
class powers. 

13466. You move about in the district?— 

1 do. 

13467. How many months in the year do 
you move about in the district? - - About three or 
four months. 


13468. Only three or four months in the 
year you mean you are stationary for eight 
months?—I go out for about 120 or 130 days in 
the year. 

13469. But you are supposed to be at your 
head-quarters during the monsoons ? —There is 
no hard-and-fast rule; but as a matter of fact 
I go out every month for some days. 

13470. All this time, while you are going 
round the district, you are doing your magis¬ 
terial work?—Not at all, except oases under 
seotiion 110 of the Criminal Procedure Code, bad 
livelihood oases. 

13471. That is all P—These are all the cases 
that I try. 

13472. You mean to say that your first class 
magisterial powers are confined to Chapter VIII 
cases ?—Yes, as a District Officer. 

13473. No other magisterial work?—Very 
seldom. 

13474. Then what is the arrangement for the 
magisterial work ?—The Deputy Magistrate and 
the Honorary Magistrate deal with the other oases. 

13475. Leave aside the Honorary Magis¬ 
trates ; they are honourable gentlemen; let us 
not touch them. We are talking of the 
stipendiary Magistrates?—They do the bulk of 
the criminal work. 

13476. Who do ?—A great portion of the 
criminal work is done by the Honorary Magis¬ 
trates. 

13477. Leave aside the Honorary Magis¬ 
trates. As to stipendiary Magistrates in your 
district, when you worked as 4th class Deputy 
Magistrate, how many stipendiary Magistrates 
were doing the work ? —Three. 

13478. Tiiese stipendiary Magistrates; did 
any of them go round the districts; were any 
of them stationary ?—One Magistrate has just 
been appointed Subdivisional Magistrate and 
he will go round the district. 

13479. Ordinarily I don’t want particular 
instances?—Ordinarily they do not; they 
occasionally go out, but not as a rule. As a 
rule, they do not go round the district. 

13480. They do not go round tne district ?— 
Some of them do go round the district; except 
the Treasury officer the other officers go round 
the district. 

13481. The Uuzur Deputy Collector or the 
Treasury officer is always in the station ?—Yes. 

13482. But the other Magistrates are required 
to go round the district ?—Occasionally they go. 

13483. While on their tour, do they take 
criminal cases ? — Very seldom. 

13184. Seotioa 110 oases or Chapter 8 cases, 
what about them ?—They are tried on the spot, 

13485. That is, you try them on the spot 
while you are going round ?—First the report is 
submitted, and I fix the date according to the 
convenience of the parties, and try the case on 
the spot. 

13486. You mean to say that you are able 
to finish the oases at one sitting ? —Almost, as a 
matter of fact 1 do. 

13487. Then you do not know of any oases 
in which the accused and the witnesses have 
to follow you from camp to camp ?—Not a single 
case. 

13188. With none of the Magistrates ?—With 
none of the Magistrates. 
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13489. Now in the instance that you gave 
to Mr. Qokiiale, you said that you called a 
meeting of the importers of ghee, of the importers, 
the sellers and the shop-keepers, whoever they 
may be, and you gave them certain beneficial 
advice P—Yes. 

13490. You gave them advice as a private 
gentleman; did you not ?—Whether I gave the 
advice as a private gentleman or not they took it 
as a sort of advice from the Oolleetor. 

13491. That may be. I wish you will kindly 
answer my question. It was not in the dis¬ 
charge of any dutifs as an Executive officer or 
as a Judicial officer that you called that meeting 
and gave them that advice; you did it only as a 
rivate gentleman ?—No, as an Executive officer 
called that meeting 

13492. As an Executive officer ?—Yes. 

13493. May I know what rule or regulation 
requires an Executive officer to call" together 
a meeting of importers and shop-keepers?— 
There is no rule or regulation restricting the 
limits to enable the Collector to do good to the 
people 

13494. Question of doing good apart—1 am 
coming to that,—you have the prestige of your 
office behind you; but you exercised this prestige, 
not in the formal discharge of your duty as an 
Executive officer; you called a meeting of this 
people and advised them that this was not a good 
thing to do, it was very deleterious to the health 
of the people and that they were making them¬ 
selves liable to criminal prosecution, aud therefore 
they should desist from the practice. That is the 
way you probably advised, just as any other person 
would have. Now my question is, supposing 
there is a separate Judicial officer who calls a 
meeting and advises them in the same way, 
would not his prestige as a Judicial officer, though 
not having executive powers, carry the same 
weight ?—If he were a Judicial officer ? 

13495 Take the Munsif. Suppose he is 
invested both with civil jurisdiction as he is at 
present, and also with criminal jurisdiction ; and 
the Munsif, either stationary, placed at Iread- 
quarters, or going round his taluk, acts in the 
same way in which you did, would not his 
prestige carry the same weight which your 
prestige as Executive officer did ?—Most probably 
it would. 

13496. {Lord Ronaldshay.) I have three 
questions that I want to ask you. The first one is 
with regard to the listed posts. I should like to 
know whether, if the listed posts were taken 
away and the access to the Indian Civil Service 
was made easier for Indians by means of the 
institution of an examination in India, the 
institution of such an examination would be 
regarded by the Provincial Service generally as 
a compensation, as an adequate compensation, 
for the abolition of listed posts?—I suppose so; 
it should be. 

13497. You think it would ?—Yes. 

13498. That would be the opinion of the 
Provincial Service generally ? —Yes. 

13499. The second question arises out of 
what you have been saying with regard to the 
combination of the judicial and the executive 
functions. I want to ask you one simple ques¬ 
tion ; am I to understand, from what you have 
said, that, as long as you have magisterial 


functions, you can often interfere in your exe¬ 
cutive capacity to prevent wrongs being done to 
the raiyuti without being actually compelled to 
have recourse to litigation P—Yes, that is always 
done. 

13500. That is what you mean Yes. 

13601. L iim justified in drawing that conclu¬ 
sion from what you say ?—Yes. 

13502. My last question is with regard to 
the Family Pension Fund. Do you think that 
all members of the Provincial Service ought to 
be compelled to subscribe either to the General 
Provident Fund, or to the Hindu Family 
Annuity Fund, or to the Bengal Christian 
Family Pension Fund, or at any rate to some 
fund which would make provision, for their 
families in the case of their death ?—I think they 
should be compelled to subscribe to one of these 
funds. 

13503. {Mr. liompas.) As regards the system 
in Bengal, which, I think, Mr. Chaubal scarcely 
understood, it is a fact that in Bengal criminal 
courts, courts of Deputy Magistrates, sit perma¬ 
nently at head-quarters ?— They do. 

13504. And these officers are not touring 
officers though they may occasionally go about 
the district, but as criminal courts they generally 
sit at head-quarters in the district?—Yes, as 
criminal courts they sit at head-qunrters of the 
district. 

13505. The Subdivisional Officer may have 
to tour, but he generally has a second ofHoer 
at head-quarters, if he goes away ? —Even if he 
does he does not take cases with him. 

13506. Not in Bengal? —Not in Bengal. 
13507. You were asked questions as to short 
leave. Do you still think ic correct to say iu 
answer to question (32) that Deputy Magistrates 
take all the leave on full pay due to tliem? -I 
said,“it is ordinarily taken by the officers, except 
when they are holding special posts or are in 
healthy stations, when they are naturally averse 
to run the risk of a change for the worse.” I 
make some reservation. 

13508. Would you make the general statement 
that these Deputy Alagistrates take throe mouths’ 
leave on full pay every three years?—Not 
always ; generally. 

13509. Suppose he does take the short leave, 
three months’ leave, what does he generally 
do with the three months’ privilege leave?—He 
goes home. 

13510. The system of going to holiday resorts 
and places of recreation has scarcely begun 
to come into existence in Bengal?—That is 
unknown. 

13511. He simply goes and sits at home 
without change of climate, without any active 
occupation for his mind and body?—I'hat is 
so. 

13512. {Mr. Mukherji.) With reference to 
your answer to question (17) where you say 
that you are practically satisfied that under 
the existing system promotions iu the service 
are satisfactory, are you aware that there are 
very serious complaints of congestion in certain 
grades, that men have been eight or nine years 
in certain grades without any promotion ?—Yes, 
I am conscious of that fact. 

13513. Cau you tell me what is the reason 
of it ?—One reason that suggests itself to me 
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is that extensions are too frequently and for long 
periods given to superannuated officers. 

13514. And any other reason?—The number 
of posts in the higher grades is smaller than 
the number of posts in the middle and the lower 
grades. 

13515. "Would you like any of the top grades 
added to, that is, having any grades higher 
than Rs 800 ?—I think there should be a grade 
on Rs. 1,000 just as the Judicial branch of the 
Provincial Service has got. 

13516. {Mr. 8 rn .) Are you not Magistrate 
and Collector of the Birbhum district? —Yes. 

13517. Is it within easy reach of Calcutta?— 
It takes about seven or eight hours. 

13618. Personally do you like that station?— 
I do. 

13519. Is not that district one of the most 
healthy in Bengal as constituted at present ?— It 
was considered one of the most healthy districts, 
now it is not healthy. 

135^0. N ot a healthy district ?—No, 

13521. Is not the Julge Indian?—Yes. 

13522, Is not the Civil Surgeon Indian P— 
Yes. 

13523. And the Police Superintendent ?— 
Indian. 

13524. Mill you please let me know whether 
this system of putting a district in charge 
entirely of Indian officers is working well ? — 
I am quoting the words of the superior iospeoting 
officers, and they say that the district is working 
well. 

13525. This system of putting a district 
entirely in charge of Indian offioi-rs is working 
well; that is the opinion of high officers, superior 
officers you say ?—Superior inspect ng officers 
did not sav so in so many words; they were 
satisfied with the working of the district. 

13526, And it has happened that the district 
is now being manned by Indians?—Yes. 

13527. Entirely hy Indians ?—Yes, 

13528. Is there any objection to the continu¬ 
ance of tt:e system as far as it is practic¬ 
able ?—That is a question wtiioh I prefer not to 
answer, because it is almost a personal matter; 
but I think that it is working to the sat’sfaction 
of the Government as well as of the people. 

13529. Do you know that there is a grade of 
Rs. 500 for the Munsif ?— There is. 

13530. Do you know the number of Munsifs 
in the Rs. 500 grade f—Ihe number is very small. 

13531. May I tell you it is twelve?—That 
might be. 

13532. Do you know that Munsifs cannot 
become Subordinate Judges until they are 50 
or 51 years of age, as a rule ?—I think, as a role, 
they get into the post of the Subordinate Judges 


at about 48 generally; sometimes it is 49 
sometimes it is 50. 

13533 Is it not a fact that a Munsif, when he 
becomes a Subordinate Judge, has to run through 
the grades of Rs. 600, Rs. 800 and Ra. 1,000 
in the course of four or five years ?—That is 
always the case. 

13534. There are cases also in which Munsifs 
cannot get even to the grade of Rs. 1,000 after 
becoming Subordinate Judges?—There are. 

13635. You recommend that there should be 
officiating promotions in temporary vacancies ?— 
Yes 

13536. Is that not the rule in the Police 
Department as also in the case of the Indian Civil 
Service?—I undersfand that it is so. 

13537. There is a rule as to privilege leave ; 
that is to say, that a man, rejoining an 
appointment on the expiry of his privilege leave, 
cannot take again privilege leave within six 
months? —There is that rule. 

13538. Do you not consider this rule an 
unnecessary hardship?—I think it is rather hard. 

13539. You arc saying that the listed posts 
may be abolished in case the competitive 
examination is bad for Indians, so that more 
Indians can go into the Indian Civil Service?— 
I do. 

13640. But is that any encouragement to 
the Provincial Service officers?—It may not 
be an encouragement to the Provincial Service, 
but it will be an encouragement to the people of 
the country. 

13541. That is to say, a man should always 
remain a Provincial Service officer; and notwith¬ 
standing that he may be a very meritorious and 
able officer, there cannot be any opening for 
him P—He should moke up his mind whether to 
go in for the Indian Civil Service or the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service. 

13642. (Mr, Macdonald.) I should like to 
have something about the working of the 
machinery. Supposing that the meeting you 
adilressed about bad ghf'e did not take your advice, 
what would you have done ?—I would have had 
them prosecuted. 

13643. Who would have laid tho inform¬ 
ation ?—1 myself. 

13544. Who would have tried the case?— 
I would have reaommended the case to be 
transferred to some other district because I was 
the complainant in the case. And I told them 
so ; that if they wanted the case to be transferred, 
I would have it transferred through the High 
Court to some other district and should have 
given evidence. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Cyril Henry Crosse, Esq., Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Berhampore. 


Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil tService {Executive). 

13545. (19) Are yon satisfied with the existing 

arrangements hy which certain posts, ordinarily 
filled hy members of the Indian Civil Service, 
are listed as open to officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service of proved merit and ability, and 
is the system followed in making appointments 
to these posts suitable ? If not, what alterations 


do_ you suggest?—I am not satisfied with the 
exi.sting arrangements hy which certain posts 
oidinarily filled hy members of the Indian Civil 
Service are I sted as open to officers of the 
Provincial Civil Si-rvieo of proved merit and 
ability, but am satisfied that appointments to 
these posts should be made hy selection. I 
would suggest—(«) that one post in each of the 
grades of Magistrates and Collectors should be 
reserved for members of the Provincial Civil 
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Service; (n‘)that the four posts of Joint Magis- 
rates, which have been converted into posts of 
Deputy Magistrates, should be restored to their 
respective grades of Joint Magistrates, but 
reserved for members of the Provincial Civil 
Service; (m) that the two posts of Assistant 
Magistrates converted to the fifth grade of Deputy 
Magistrates should be converted to the fourth 
grade of Deputy Magistrates, i . e ., the Rs. 500 
grade; (/») that the two posts of Assistant Magis¬ 
trates converted to the sixth grade of Deputy 
Magistrates should be converted to the 5th 
grade of Deputy Magistrates, i . e ., the Rs. 400 
grade; (f) that temporary vacancies, caused by 
Magistrates and Collectors being placed on 
deputation or going on leave from districts where 
there are no Joint Magistrates, should, as a 
general rule, be filled by senior officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service stationed in those dis¬ 
tricts, and not exceptionally as at present. 

13546. (21) Are you satisfied with the present 

designation “the Provincial Civil Service”? 
If not, what would you suggest ?—I am not alto¬ 
gether satisfied with the present designation 
” the Provincial Civil Service, ” and would 
suggest that a better nomenclature would be 
obtained by subsiitutiug the name of the prov¬ 
ince for the word “ Provincial,” e.g., “the 
Bengal Civil Service,” “the Bombay Civil 
Service, ” etc. 

13547. (22) Do you accept as suitable the prin¬ 
ciple recommended by the Public Service Commis¬ 
sion of 1886-87, and since followed, that the 
conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a con¬ 
sideration of the terms necessary to secure 
locally the desired qualifications in the officers 
appointed? If not, what principle do you 
recommend ?—I accept as suitable the principle 
recommended by the Public Service Oommissiou 
of ] 886-87, that the conditions of the Provincial 
Service as regards salary should be adjusted by 
a consideration of the terms necessary to secure 
locally the desired qualifications in the officers 
appointed, but I do not agree that the principle 
has been followed. The average pay of the 
members of the Provincial Civil Service in 
Bengal is far less than that of the same service in 
either Bombay or Madras: the average pay in 
Bengal being Hs. 376, that in Madras being 
Ss, 400, and that in Bombay being Rs. 436. 
Yet, as is well known, the bar, medical, 
and other professions in Bengal offer better 
prospects to brilliant men than do professions in 
the other provinces. The pay of the service in 
Bengal must therefore fail to attract men of 
the same qualifications as are attracted to the 
service in the other provinces; and it is obvious 
that, if a suitable class of men is to be attracted 
to tbe Provincial Civil Service in Bengal, the 
pay of the service must be considerably increased. 
The province of Bengal, as at present consti¬ 
tuted, is, moreover, the most unhealthy and 
most expensive province in the whole of India ; 
and men who contemplate entering' for the 
Provincial Civil Service, or putting their sons 
into it, must naturally consider whether it is 
advisable to do so, seeing that, in the ordinary 
course of events, they are liable to be posted to 
one of the many amhealthy districts away from 
their homes, whereas if they enter a profession 


they will be able to choose their own head¬ 
quarters. 

13548, (24) Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired qualifiea- 
tions in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?— Vide my 
answers to questions (22) and (26). 

13549. (25) Are you satisfied with the present 

system under which officiating promotions are 
not made in the Provincial Civil Service? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—If the 
present system of grade promotion is followed, I 
am not satisfied with the present practice by 
which officiating promotions are not made in the 
Provincial Civil Service. But see my answer to 
question (26). 

13550. (26) What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution of a time-scale of salary for the 
existing graded system of promotion ? If you are 
iu favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted to 
the lower grades of tbe service, or not?—I am 
in favour of a time-scale of salary being substi¬ 
tuted for the existing graded system of promo¬ 
tion. I would restrict the time-scale to the lower 
grades, i.e., grades below Rs. 600. 

13551. (29) If you recommend any kind of 

time scale of pay, please describe the scheme that 
you propose, and state what conditions should be 
laid down in regard to the grant of increments, 
promotion to superior grades, charge allowances 
and other matters of importance? How do you 
propose to apply such time-scales in provinces 
where the scale of pay of the Executive and 
Judicial branches of the service is different?— 
I recommend increments every five years from 
the Rs. 250 to Rs. 500 grades, that is, officers 
would ordinarily draw Rs. 250 for the first five 
years of service, Rs. 300 for the second five years 
of service, Rs. 400 for the third five years of 
service and thereafter Rs. 500, unless appointed to 
the higher grades or to some listed appointment. 
The increment should be granted subject to tho 
condition of good conduct and approved efficiency. 
Promotion to the superior grades should be by 
selection of men of approved merit and ability, 
and permanency in those grades should be secured 
only by continued good conduct and efficiency: 
any officer guilty of bad conduct or inefficiency 
should be reverted to his time-scale grade if his 
conduct is not such as demands more severe 
punishment. I would recommend compulsory 
retirement at the age of 55 years, excepting in 
the case of officers holding listed appointments. 
As appointments to the higher grades should be 
made by selection, so also 1 would recommend 
that appointments to the listed posts should be 
recruited by selection from the higher grades of 
the Provincial Service only, and the appointment 
to the posts of Magistrates and Collectors should 
be naadeby selection from the posts of Joint 
Magistrates only. If necessary, the Judicial 
branch of the service should have its own time- 
scale. 

13552. (50) Do you approve oF the arrange¬ 

ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
iu the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments?—I do not approve of 
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"the arrangeTnent by which officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service holding listed appointments 
^raw salary approximately at the rate of two- 
thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, because 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service appointed 
to such posts should live in the same style and 
entertain in the same way as any member of the 
Indian Civil Service would do. Their cost of 
living and entertaining would then be no less than 
that of a member of the Indian Civil Service, I 
would recommend, therefore, that they should 
draw the full pay of the appointments. More¬ 
over, in the ease of an Indian member of the 
Indian Civil Service, an Indian member of the 
High Court, or of the Provincial Executive 
■Council, no difference is made in the pa}% and there 
oan therefore be no reason why any difference 
should be made in the pay of a District Magis¬ 
trate and Collector when he is appointed from 
the Provincial Civil Service. Further, I would 
point out that Military and Police officers 
appointed to the Commission in non-regulation 
provinces draw the same pay as members of the 
Indian Civil Service holding similar appointments, 
although their pay in their own services is much 
inferior to that of the Civil Service. 

13553. (32) Is all the leave on full pay due 
to them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provin- 
'Oial Civil Service; and, if not, what are the reasons P 
Is the amount which oan be earned in your 
opinion suitable? If not, what alternative 
arrangement do you suggest ?—All the leave on 
full pay due to them is not ordinarily taken 
by officers of the Provincial Civil Service, because 
they cannot afford to take it; with the result that 
at the end of their service they are worn out and 
their whole constitution is wrecked. I would 
suggest that in Bengal, which is now the most 
unhealthy province in India, privilege leave of 
at least five weeks in the year should be allowed, 
tind it should be admissible to accumulate this 
leave up to six months. 

13554. (33) Is all the furlough due to them 
-ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial 
'Civil Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as 
much furlough as is permissible by the present 
rules ? If not, what change do you suggest ?— 
All the furlough due to them is not ordinarily 
■taken by officers of the Provincial Civil Service, 
because (a) they cannot afford to take it and (6) 
•they are afraid to use it up by combining small 
portions of it with privilege leave. The medical 
leave allowed under Indian services leave rules 
is not convenient, and I would suggest that this 
leave be abolished and the amount allowed there¬ 
under on half pay be added to the amount at 
jpresent allowed as furlough. 

13555. (;i4) Do you consider that the rates 
•of furlough allowances are suitable P If not, 
wbat changes do you recommend ?—I do not 
•consider the ra'es of furlough allowances are 
•altogether suitable to the service. 

1 would recommend that one year of the total 
furlough should carry furlougli allowance of 
dull pay to be taken prior to the furlough on 
half pay. This with my recommendations under 
•questions (32) and (33) would enable junior 
officers to avail themselves of leave more fre- 
-quently and at a time when leave would do them 
unost good. 


It is undoubtedly desirable that officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service should, if possible, spend 
their furlough in Europe, and to enable them 
to do so I would recommend that their passages 
to and from Europe should be paid for by 
Government conditional on their attending a 
certai-o number of trials in the criminal or 
police courts at home, 

13556. (35) Do you consider that the maxi¬ 
mum and minimum limits of leave allowances at 
present fixed are suitable P —I do not consider 
that any maximum limit of leave allowances 
should be fixed. As regards the minimum limit, 
please see my answer to question (34). 

13557. (57) Have you any suggestions to 
make in favour of any modifications in the detailed 
working of the present system of superannuation 
pensions; and, if so, what, and for what reasons ? 
—Owing to the depreciation of the rupee, the 
maximum pension of Rs. d,iH)0 a year is inade¬ 
quate. The maximum should therefore be 
abolished or substantially increased. 

13558. (44) Do you consider that the exist¬ 

ing rules governing th?.' voluntary and compul¬ 
sory retirement of members of the Provincial Civil 
Service are satisfactory P If not, what changes 
do you recommend?—I would recommend 
compulsory retirement at the age of 55 years, 
excepting in the case of offiosrs holding listed 
appointjnents ; and voluntary retirement any time 
after 15 years’ service on a pension of as many 
sixtieths of the average pay of the last three 
years as the officer has years’ service. 

13559. (45) To what extent do members of 
the Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the 
benefit of their families to the Government 
General Provident Fund, or to other official or 
officially recognised funds ? Are any further 
facilities required, and what arrangements of 
this kind do you consider to be necessary ?—The 
Government General Provident Fund is in no 
way suitable as a provision or the widows and 
children of the subscribers. What is wanted is 
a system of pension by which the widows and 
children of officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service will be suitably provided for. It reflects 
great discredit ufiou Government to find, as is 
so often the case, the widows and children of 
deceased Government officers in a state of desti¬ 
tution or entirely dependent on the charity of 
the general public. I would recommend that 
the pay of all appointments should be so fixed 
as to admit of Government granting, without 
contribution from the officers themselves, suitable 
pensions to the widows and children of deceased 
officials, 

13560. (47) Have you any other proposals to 

make in regard to t’ne Provincial Civil Service 
not covered by your answers to the above 
questions ? If so, please explain them ?—I 
would make the following proposals in regard to 
the Pruviucial Civil Service which are not 
covered by my answers to the previous ques¬ 
tions :— 

(i) That the wives and families of officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service should be entitled 
to free medical attendance of the Civil Surgeon, 
who should be absolutely prohibited from taking 
any fees whatsoever from them. 

(ii) Actual expenses of transfer of officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service should be borne by 
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Q-overnment instead of oi dinary travelling 
allowance being granted as ai present. These 
expenses should include the cost of moving the 
officers’ family, servants, household furniture, 
etc. The heavy expense at present borne by 
officers on transfer is the main cause of so many 
being heavily in debt. 

(hi) All officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
should be entitled to first-class travelling allow¬ 
ance. If an officer of the Provincial Civil 
Service is, by virtue of his office, of sufficient 
status to entitle him to attend Darbars and be 
presented to His Excellency the Governor, his 
position is such as to entitle him to travel first- 
class. At present it not infrequently happens 
that an officer is compelled to travel in the same 
carriage with his ungazetted subordinates, which 
is objectionable and lowering to the dignity of 
his position. 

(iv) The Provincial Civil Service is the pre¬ 
mier Home Service of the country and, yet its 
members find no place in the Warrant of Prece¬ 
dence. A Deputy Magistrate of the higher 
grades is not inferior in status to a Presidency 


\coiitinued. 


Magistrate, many of whom are recruited from 
the Provincial (Jivil Service and draw less pay 
than Deputy Magistrates in the higher grades, 
3 'ot the latter find no place in the Warrant of 
Precedence. 

(v) It should be possible for Government novir 
to know the number of officials required at each 
station, and they should see that sufficient house 
accommodation, at suitable rents, exists for their 
servants. It not infrequently happens that 
officers are posted to a station where no house 
acoonimr dation is available, or, if available, is 
entirely beyond the officer’s means to rent. In 
cases where Government bungalows are not 
available, 1 would recommend that Government 
should lease any available bungalow and sublet 
to the officer for whom it is required for 
the rent paid, subject to the maximum he 
would have to pay if it were a Government 
bungalow. 

This brings me to the question of the present 
maximum rent chargeable, viz., 10 per cent, of 
the officer’s pay. This maximum I consider to- 
be far too high and it should bo reduced. 


Me. C. H. Crosse called and examined. 


13561. {Chairman.) You are Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Berhampore ?— 

Yes. 

13562, You are a member of the Provincial 
Civil Service ?—Yes. 

13563. For how many years have you 
occupied the position of Deputy Magistrate?— 
About six and a half years. 

13564. What positions did you occupy 
previous to that ?—I was Superintendent in the 
Foreign Office of the Government of India, 

13565. In your answer to question (19) you 
say you are not altogether satisfied with the 
existing arrangements by which certain posts are 
listed for the Provincial Civil Service, and at the 
end of the paragraph you say, “ I am satisfied 
that appointments to these posts should be made 
by selection.” Are they not made by selection 
now?—I am satisfied with that portion of the 
system, but I am not satisfied with the exact 
arrangement, of listed posts. 

13566. Then you go on to make certain 
proposals. Will you please explain them more 
clearly ? —There are certain Joint Magistrates’ 
posts now merged in the Provincial Civil Service, 
They should, I think, be restored to the cadre, 
of the Indian Civil Service and be reserved for 
members of the Provincial Civil Service. Also 
at least one post in eaoh of the grades of Magis¬ 
trate and Collector should be reserved for the 
Provincial Service. 

13567. Is not that the case already?—No: 
the posts are listed as open to the Provincial 
Service, but are not reserved. 

13568. You would like to have one post 
reserved in eaoh of the grades?—I should reserve 
posts for the Provincial Civil Service. At 
present they are only listed as open to the 
Provincial Service. This works badly both for 
the Indian Civil Service and the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

13569. If your proposals were carried out, 
how many listed posts would he required ?—I 


have not stated any definite number of listed 
posts. I simply state that the posts which are- 
now listed as open to the Provincial Service 
should be more or less reserved. Whether more 
posts are required or not, I do not say; I have 
not gone into it. 

13570. _ Then you say that the pay of 
the Provincial Service should be increased in 
order to attract suitable candidates. Do you 
suggest that the candidates who are now 
being admitted into the Provincial Civil Service 
are not altogether suitable ?—I am not saying 
they are uot all suitable. There are certainly 
many suitable men in the service. But the 
present pay is not likely to attract the same 
class of men in Bengal as the pay of the 
Provincial Service in other provinces attracts in 
those provinces, the pay being better in those 
provinces and the prospects in the professions 
in Bengal being better than in any other 
province. 

13571. You suggest, in your answer to 
question (22), an all-round increase in rates of 
pay for the Provincial Service?—I would not 
suggest an all-round increase. 

13572. What would you suggest?—I have 
suggested that a time-soale of pay should be 
instituted for the lower grades, and that would 
give regular promotion, so that officers would 
get a fair salary to live upon. 

13573. Dp to what grade would you have 
the time-soale?—Up to aud "including 
Ks. 500. 

13574. What other proposals do you make 
with regard to better pay?—I think that is 
practically the only suggestion. 1 should, 
certainly have put down that higher graces 
should be added too, but I have not had time to 
think over the matter. 1 think there might very 
well be added to the higher grades two grades of' 
Rs 900 and Rs. 1,000, respectively, particularly 
because you see that 1 have suggested that 
appointments as District Magistrates should b& 
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made only from those who have been through 
the mill, as it were, first as Joiut Magistrates. 
If that is the ease, then you must have something 
higher for those who do not get in as Joint 
Magistrates. The best way would be that they 
ehould be able to get Rs. 1,000. 

13575. Then you make only general pro¬ 
posals. You do not specify anj thing ?—Yes. 

13576. In answer to question (30), you say, 
“ oflSoers of the Provincial Civil Service ap¬ 
pointed to such posts should live in the same 
■style and entertain in the same way as any 
member of the Indian Civil Service would do.” 
Do you suggest that officers holding listed posts 
should enjoy the same status as if they were 
in the Indian Civil Service ?—Exactly so. 

13577. You regard the present position of 
the listed posts as anomalous, and would like to 
see them incorporated for all purposes in the 
ranks of the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

13578. Theu, with reference to your answer 
to question (41), what increase would you recom¬ 
mend in the maximum amount of pension ?— 
I think that it might be put down at Its. 6,000 
instead of Rs. 5,0u0. 

13679. Then, in answer to question (44), you 
suggest that officers might be allowed to retire 
voluntarily after 15 years’ service ? —Yes. 

13580. What is your reason for making 
that proposal ?— 1 think there may be various 
reasons and conditions which would lead an 
•officer to wish to retire when he has done 
16 years’ service. Perhaps, it may be due to ill- 
health or dissatisfaction with the service, and if, 
for one reason or another, he wishes to retire, he 
must get a certain amount of pension after 15 
years’ service. 

13581. And you say that this pens-ion should 
'be as many sixtieths of his average pay of the 
last three years as the officer has years’ service P 
—Yes, so many sixtieths. 

13582. Would not this enoourage officers to 
resign who otherwise would not have resigned 
thereby increasing the non-effective charges of the 
State ?—I do not think so. In the Provincial 
Civil Service scheme, as I have put it forward, 

• 4ifter 15 years’ service an officer would be draw¬ 
ing a pay of Rs. 500, and therefore he would 

•draw only fifteen-sixtieths of Rs. 500 as pension. 

13583. What does he get now after 16 years’ 

• service P—Nothing. 

13584. What would the pension amount to 
under your scheme?—If he retires after 15 years’ 

: service, he would get one-fourth of Rs. 500 or 
Rs. 125 a month. 

13585. What is the usual age of retirement in 
the Provinoial Civil Service of an officer eligible 
for pension ?—Fifty-five. 

13586. In answer to question (45), you say 
that the Family Pension Fund is unsatisfactory 
-at present; and you would like to see better pro¬ 
vision made for the wife and the family of an 
officer ?—Yes. 

13587. Would you suggest that provision be 
made from a fund to which oontributious had been 
made during his service by each officer P—Yes, 
distinctly; but in order to make that possible, 
the pay of the service must be increased. At 
present the members of the Provinoial Service 
have just as much as they can do to make both 
•.cuds meet without paying to any fund. 


13588. You think that the officer’s pay should 
be increased by that amount to enable him to 
do BO? —Yes, practically so, or it should be sub- 
soribed for by the Government. 

13589. You have not, I suppose, thought out 
what would be the cost of such a scheme ? No. 
I have not actually worked any scheme out to be 
able to say as to what the cost would be. 

13590. Your say in your answer to question 
(47), that you would like to see the maximum 
rent charge of 10 per cent, of the pay reduced. 
Does that weigh very heavily at present on all 
officers?—Yes, very heavily. 

13591. What would you suggest as an alter¬ 
native ?—I should think that five per cent, would 
be nearer the suitable payment by an officer for 
a bungalow. 

13592. Is his house rent a heavy charge on 
an officer P—Yes. Rents are very high, and it is 
very seldom that an officer can occupy a Govern¬ 
ment bungalow on less than 10 per cent, of his 

pay. 

13593. (Lord Ronaldehay.) When you were 
appointed to the Provincial Service, did your 
appointment require the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment of India P—Yes. 

13"594. Then your appointment was a special 
one f—It was a special appointment. 

13595. Generally speaking, there is disability 
a& regards an Englishman going into the Provin- 
cial Service ?—Yes. 

13596. No Englishman who is not a statutory 
Native of India can enter the Provincial Service; 
they have to satisfy certain conditions that they 
have resided in the province for a certain time, 
they are graduates, and so on, and then their 
appointment has to be specially sanctioned by the 
Government of India. *Ib that not so ?—That is 
so. 

13597. In your answer to question (19) 
yon make certain suggestions, and your fifth 
suggestion is “ that temporary vacancies caused 
by Magistrates and Collectors being placed on 
deputation or going on leave from districts where 
there are no Joiut Magistrates should, as a 
general rule, be filled by senior officers of the 
Provinoial Civil Service stationed in those dis¬ 
tricts.” Would not that interfere with the 
promotion in the lower ranks of the Indian Civil 
Service ?— I think not It is only a question of 
vacancies caused by short leave. 

13598. It is only a question of temporary 
appointment?—Yes; purely the case of an 
officer going on leave for a month or a month 
and a half, or six weeks’ privilege leave, or some¬ 
thing of the sort. 

13599. Are not those officiating appointments 
considered to be served as a period of training 
for the younger members of the Indian Civil 
Service ?—1 do not know that. 

13600. In any case, you do not anticipate any 
difficulty oil that ground ?—I do not think so. 

13601. In answer to question (32), you say 
that all the leave on full pay is not ordinarily 
taken by officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
because they caunot afford to take it ?—Yes. 

13602. But a little later, you suggest that 
the amount of privilege leave to which they are 
entitled should be increased. If they cannot 
afford to take the amount of privilege leave to 
which they are entitled, what would be the use of 

26 A 
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telling them that they might take more leave?— 
I have combined that with another question. 

13603. It is partly combined with my answer 
to question (34). 

13604. I see that your suggestion is that one 
year of furlough should be granted on full pay ? 
—Yes. 

13605. You think that it will entail very 
considerable additional cost to the State ?--I think 
the State will gain by it in the long run, by the 
better health of its officers. 

13606. There is one other question that I 
would like to ask you about, and that is in 
regard to the Tamily Pension Fund You are 
not satisfied with the provision which is made by 
the Governinent General Provident Fund. You 
think that there ought to be some Family Pen¬ 
sion Fund for the members of the Provincial 
Service ?—Yes. 

13607. But no member of the Provincial 
Civil Service who desires to subscribe to some 
Family Pension Fund will find difficulty in 
doing so ; 1 mean to say there are Family Pension 
Funds to which any member of the Provimaal 
Service can subscribe when he desires to do so ?— 
Not Government funds. 

13608. Not, strictly speaking, Government 
funds perhaps, but funds which are to a certain 
extent controlled by Government. Is not the 
Bengal Christian Family Pension Fund to a 
certain extent assisted by Government ?—I am 
not sure if it is assisted. I was thinking at 
the time of the Unoovenanted Service B'amily 
Pension Fund, with regard to the management 
of which there was a great deal of discontent. 
Some years ago there was a good deal of bad 
management in connection with it. It is not 
under the management of the Government. 

13609. I am referring to the Bengal Christian 
Family Pension Fund. I understand that is 
assisted by the Government. i)o you know that 
fund ?—1 do not know that fund. 

13610. You have never heard of it ?—No. 

13611. (fiir Theodore Morison .) With regard 
to your answer to question (45) about the 
General Provident Fund, I see that another officer 
of your service has suggested that 6^ per cent, 
of the pay should be compulsorilj' deducted and 
the Government should contribute 5 per cent- 
of the pay. Wou'd that meet your wishes ?—I 
do not think that anything other than a Family 
Pension Fund would meet, the case at all. 

13612. There are objections to the Provident 
Fund ?—The Provident Fund is merely a fund 
for saving money. An officer might have contri¬ 
buted to the Provident Fund, say for two years, 
his contribution night possibly amount to a couple 
of hundreds, and it he should die that Ks. 200 
would not be a provision for his family. 

13613. And you want therefore—?— A fund 
in the shape of insurance or in the form of a 
family pension fund. 

13614. If provision is to be made for familyq 
it would be very much more costly ?—A little 
more costly, yes; but not so very much. 

13615. Then, with regard to your answer 
to question (47), your first suggestion is that the 
wives and families of officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service should be entitled to fiee medical 
attendance ?—Yes. 
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13616. That is an exceptional provision that 
you ask for, is it not ?—1 think in all non- 
Government services, in all commercial services, 
the wives of officers are treated free by the 
company. 

13617. It is so on the railways ?—I think 
it is so. 

13618. But not so in any Government 
service i —It is not so in any Government service, 

13619, It is not so in the Government service- 
in any other grade, civilian or military ? —No. 
A civilian officer has to pay for medical attend¬ 
ance on his wife and children. 

13620. You base that on the hardness of the 
struggle of the Provincial Service officer ?— Yes. 
At present it amounts to his having to pay two 
per cent, of his salary to the Civil Surgeon for 
medical attendance upon his family, and it reduces- 
his pay by two per cent. 

13621. Civil Surgeons work on that basis ?— 
They invariably accept a contract on that basis. 

13622. I do not quite understand what you. 
say in subdivision (v) in answer to question (47) 
about Government bungalows. Your com¬ 
plaint, first of all, is that the rents are too high,, 
is it not ?—First of nil, there is an insufficiency 
of bungalows. 

13623. Everywhere?—Not everywhere, but 
in very many stations. 

13624. You say there are no suitable bouses ? 
—In some oases it happens there are no houses,, 
but in other cases, there may be one or two vacant 
houses, the rent of which would be beyond the 
means of the officer who requires to rent it. 

13625. But where houses are provided, the 
Government recognise their obligation to provide 
houses?— I think not. 

13626. I am only asking for information P— 
It does not. 

13627. It does not for the Provincial Civil 
Service officer?—No. 

13628. Then I understood you to say that 
you would reduce the rent payable by an officer 
of the Provincial Civil Service, at least you would 
limit it to 5 per cent, of bis salary; and you 
think that 10 per cent, is too high?—I think 
10 per cent, is too high both for a Provincial 
civilian and also for an Indian Civilian. 

13629. Ten per cent, is leas tiian the market 
rale of the house, is it not ? An officer is never 
expected to pay more than the market rate of the 
house, because he has to pay 10 per cent, of the 
salary. A Commissioner drawing a pay oF 
Es. 3,000 would not be expected to pay more 
than the market rate?- In certain cases, private 
bungalows can be rented at lower rates tham 
Government bungalows. I have known such- 
cases. If the Government were to fix it at five- 
per cent., generally speaking, it would be below 
the market value. 

13630. Is 10 per cent, above the market 
value ?—In some cases, 

18631. Even when it is above the market 
value is a man expected to pay the full 10 per 
cent, ?—The percentage is worked out on the 
cost of the building. Ihe building being- 
erected by the Public Works Department and 
repaired by them, the cost of the building is 
more than it would otherwise be, and therefore- 
the 10 per cent, of the cost works out to be’ 
higbei than the market rate. 
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1363'2. you mean to say that tbe value of 
the house is more than what it would be in the 
open market. It is more than the market rate 
the Government wculd let it for?—In certain 
cases it i^ so. 

13633. {Mr. Sly.) There are two or three 
points that I wish to take jour opinion on. 
Jn your answer to question (19) your suggestion 
is that one post in each of the grades of Magis¬ 
trates and Collectors should he reserved for 
members of the Provincial Civil Service. How 
many grades of Magistrates and Collectors are 
there ?—Three. 

13634. How many posts are at present re¬ 
served for the Provincial Civil Service ?—None. 

13635. How many listed posts aie there ? 
—I have not ascertained the number of liate I 
posts. 

13636. As a matter of fact there are lour 
listed posts already thrown open to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

13637. So, if that proposal of yours were 
carried into eSect, it would be damaging tire 
Provincial Service?—I do not say that only 
three should he reserved. I am not limiting 
the number. I say that one in each grade 
should be reserved. 

13633. There being three grades, one in 
each makes three ?—I do not say that it should 
he limited to that number. There may be two 
in each grade. What I say is that there should 
at least be one in each grade. 

13639. Take your points (in) and {iv). What 
they amount to, in substanoe, is that you 
want some improvement in grading ?—The 
question is simply one of numbers in the grades. 

13640. Two poets in the fifth grade are to 
be raised to the fourth grade, and two posts 
in the sixth grade to be raised to the fifth ?— 
That is merely an improvement in the grading. 

13641. In regjrd to question (29), you 
want to enforce compulsory retirement at the 
age of 65, i. understand?—Yes. 

13642. That is, you wish that rule to be 
striotly adhered to—compulsory retirement at 
56?—Except in the case of those oflScers holding 
listed appointments. 

13643. That is, whether an officer is efficient 
or inefficient you wish him turned out at that 
ageP-rYes 

13644. The reason for that?—One of the 
main reasons is that there is a tremendous block 
in the promotion of other officers. 

13645. Simply to accelerate promotion 
Government should compulsoiily retire an 
efficient officer?—And also 1 have recommended 
the time-scale of pay up to the Es. 600 grade 
in order to prevent the enormous block in this 
Es. 600 grade. An officer should be retired at 55. 

13646. In answer to question (32). you 
have suggested that leave on full p ij" is not 
taken because officers cannot afford it. Why 
cannot they afford to take it on full pay ?—The 
leave runs from one to three months and the 
cost of moving the family takes away tlie three 
months’ pay. 

13647. You suggested that pension should 
he raised from Es. 5,000 to Es. 6,000 maxi¬ 
mum ?—Yes. 

13648, Excepting special appointments such 
as heads of departments and the like, I believe 


that Rs. 5,000 is the maximum pension in any 
Service outside the Indian Civil Service ?—I 
think so. 

13649, So that your demand would lead 
to a very heavy increase of expenditure in all 
services ?—Possibly so, 

13650. Then you suggest that the age 
of retirement for voluntary retirement should be 
lowered to fifteeu years?—Yes. 

13651. Is it not the case already that on 
a medical certificate you can retire?—That is 
after 25 years. 

13652, On medical certificate at any time ?—■ 
With pension ? 

13653. With pension?—I think pension is 
granted not as a matter of right but as a matter 
of grace. 

13654. We need not ,go into the actual 
rule. Would you like an officer to be allowed 
voluntarily to retire, although he is in thorough 
health and suited to the Government service ?— 
Yes. 1 have put in one place that inefficient 
officers should be compulsorily retired. If it is 
possible to retire an inefficient officer it should 
also be possible for an efficient officer to retire. 

13655. In clause (ii) of your answer to 
question (47) you say that the actual expenses 
of transfer ought to be reimbursed to the 
officer ?—Yea. 

13656. tinder that actual expenditure would 
you include the expenses of moving his family ? 
—Yes. 

13657. Is it not a case of altering the 
Civil Service Eegulations P The Government 
have never exercised any responsibility with 
regard to the wife and family of an officer at 
anytime?—No. Ministerial officers are given 
travelling allowances for their wives and families 
and also for a certain weight of luggage. 

13658. The responsibility in regard to the 
family and the wife of a gazetted officer has 
never been recognised?—No; I believe not. 
But if an officer is moved for the benefit of the 
Government his expenses should be paid. 

13669. His expenses are paid, but not the 
expenses of his wife and family ?—That is so. 

13660, Then you suggest that Provincial 
Civil Service oilicers should be included under 
the Warrant of Precedence ?—Certain of them. 

13661. Is it not the ease that the limit 
fixed under the existing Warrant of Precedence 
is practically a money limit of Es. 800 a month 
for all officers in India ?—No. 

13662. If you look at the Warrant of 
Precedence so far as there is a guiding principle, 
the guiding principle is that nobody under 
Rs. 800 a month shall come on to it?—I am 
not certain of that. I know that certain officers 
are in the Warrant of Preoedenoe who are not 
drawing a salary of Es. 800 a month 

13663. I know there are exceptions. But 
you want the officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service put on tne Warrant of I'reoedenoe irre¬ 
spective of their pay and irrespective of what is 
done in regard to other circumstances, simply 
on the ground of their being members of the 
Provincial Civil Sei vioe ?—I think that the 
higher grade officers should come under the 
Warrant of Precedeuie. Everything should be 
done to improve ths status and the diguity of 
the officers. 
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1366i. Would you limit it to certain 
grades?—I would limit it to the higl.ei‘ grades. 

18665. Let us clear up the question of 
house accommodation. Except in Presidency 
towns, I believe the Government has been 
recognised any direct obligation to provide house 
accommodation for its officers?—That is quite 
possible. It is impossible for me to say whether 
it is so or not. 

18666. In some exceptional eases wheie great 
difficulty has been experienced, the Government 
lias provided a certain number of quarters ? —Yes. 

13667. The reut for these quarters is, I 
believe, fixed at an amount to cover reasonable 
interest on the actual capital cost and repair 
•charges ?—Yes. 

13668. But that rent is subject to a maximum 
of ten per cent, of the officer’s pay?—Yes. 

13669. So that, when you complain that 
an officer is forced to pay ten per cent, of his 
pay, he is really getting more accommodation 
than that 10 per cent, would justify him in 
getting according to the capital cost?—That 
-is possible. 

13670, If you wish that maximum of ten 
per cent, to be reduced, would you he content 
to have the amount of accommodation reduced 
in the corresponding scale ?—No. 

13671. Then, what your recommendation 
oomes to is that the Government should provide 
house accommodation for its officers at a loss ?— 
Yes, if necessary. 

13672. Which means, practically, an increase 
of salary, does it not ?—One way or the other 
at is the same. 

13673. (Jl/r. Macdonald.) With reference to 
this rent, have your ever enquired as to what 
is the ratio between the income and rent in other 
places P—I have not. It is extremely high in 
-certain oases. 

13674. Do you know any country in the 
world where the rent only amounts to 10 per 
•cent. ?—I know that the rent in England is 
much cheaper than in some oases in India. 

13675. That is not my point. Do you 
iknow any country in the world, whetlier in 
England or elsewhere, where the rent is less 
i;han 10 per cent, of the income?—I cannot say. 
J have not tried to ascertain the rates. 

13676 Do you know in England the case 
it>f a man with £ 200 a year, having a house with 
h rent of £20 a year including everything; is 
that common? —No, I daresay it is not. I do 
not want to wander from the point. I do not 
eay that in all cases 10 per cent, is hard. If 
you take an officer drawing Es. 250 he has to 
pay Es. 25 for tiie house. But in many cases 
there is no bungalow, and he will probably have 
to pay Es 50 or 60. 

13677. But never more than 10 per cent. ? 
—If it is a Government bungalow, not more than 
10 per cent. 

13678. You object to the 10 per cent.?— 
J object to a fixed reut of 10 per cent. 

13679. With reference to the family pension 
in your answer to question (45), 1 am not 
jsure if I understand your proposal; supposing a 
anan left a wife and two children, is it your 
proposal that the Government should simply take 
hold of his family and pay pensions to each of 
XhemP—I presume they would wcrk out a 


scheme under which a contribution would be 
paid. It it a matter of insurance. 

13680. But may I dra% your attention to 
what you say in the last sentence of your 
answer: “ I would recommend that the pay 
of all appointments should be so fixed as to 
admit of granting without contribution from the 
officers themselves suitable pensions to the 
wives and children of deceased officials.”—I'hat 
means to say that in that case they would be able 
to lower the present pay of the appointment ? 
Provided there was pension to the family; either 
they may so fix the pay that it carries with 
it a pension for the family, or raise the pay so 
that they may contribute towards pemion. 

13681. Is it your proposal then that every 
child born to an officer should mean a reduction 
of his pay; if the Government is going to 
reduce the pay in order that it may give pensions 
to the officer’s wife and family without contribu¬ 
tion from the officer, then is it your proposal 
that for every new child born the pay should be 
reduced by the Government?—No, the whole 
service pav will be worked out on some 
principle. 

13682. So that a man leaving a wife and 
six children will be a greater charge upon the 
funds of the pension than a man who has left a 
wife and three children?—Yts. 

13688. A man who left a wife and three 
ohildren pays for the wife and children of a man 
who has left six children ?—To a certain extent; 
there are profits to be made in everything ; it is 
a matter of insurance. 

13684. If eaoli child is insured 1 can 
understand it, but if your proposal is that each 
child shall not be insured, but that a whole lump 
may be put in so that you should have a fiat rate 
adopted for each officer, I put it to you, does 
not that meau that a man with a small family 
has to pay for a man with a large family ? —1 do 
not quite follow you; 1 have not worked out any 
scheme, but if a scheme were worked out, you can 
get statistics of the amount required in a very 
few years—the amount thit w-mld be required 
for the pension of the families. It will be per¬ 
fectly possible to work out a system of pay for the 
whole Service which would admit of the Govern¬ 
ment giving these pensions, instead of indivi¬ 
duals actually subscribing to the pensions. 

13685. 1 am afraid that you do net see 

the point. One can insure an individual and 
every member of the famil)’, or one can insure 
families on the average, and as a whole. As I 
understand you scheme, you want the Govern¬ 
ment to insure the family as a whole, and not 
that the officers should insure the individual 
members of the family?—That is so. 

13686. Then I leave it there. I understand 
you make a series of proposals which you 
consider to be essential in order to raise the 
status of the Provincial Service in your answers? 
—Yes, generally. 

13687. May I just run through them with 
you to see what your proposals are, so that I 
might be clear in my own mind about them ? 
You want more posts?—That is necessary, 

13688. You want more pay?— Yes 
136d9. You want officiating promotions which 
means more pay agfiin ?—Temporary promo¬ 
tions. 
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136.S0, You want more holidays?—Slightly 
more. 

14691. You want slightly higher allowances 
during holidays in order to enable you to take 
advantage of the holidays ?—Yes. 

13692. You want increased pensions ?—I do 
not say ‘ increased pensions. ’ 

136d3. You want to raise the maximuth 
limit P—Yes. 

13694. You want to give opportunity to a 
man to draw his pension before he is entitled to 
got it under the present conditions ?—Yes. 

13695. By allowing him, while in full 
strength of micd and body, to retire after he has 
put in 15 years’ service P- Yes. 

13696. You want pensions for his wife and 
children without contribution ?—Yes. 

13697. You want fre« medical attendance for 
your wife and children P—Yes. 

13698. You want more adequate travelling 
allowance, raising it to the scale of first- 
class. ?—^Yes. 

13699. You want lower rents at Government 
expense ?—That is hardly the actual wording 
of it. 

13700. I do not object, put it in any way 
you like : you want to see that the house rent is 
not an economic rent ?—In the first place, I 
want that house.s should be provided; the Govern¬ 
ment should sec that there are houses provided in 
stations where officeis are sent to. 

13701. You want more houses?—We want 
sufficient accommodation provided, 

I370.i. A.nd that accommodation ought to 
be provided to you by the Government without 
consideration as to what the economic rent of the 
house is ?—I think it should be. 

13703. If the economic rent of a house should 
be Rs. 20 a month, and if Rs. 20 is more 
than five per cent, of your salary, then you will 
get it at Rs. 10 or Rs. 5, whatever the figure 
may be ?—Yes. 

13704. {Mr. Madge.) There are two or three 
diSerent rules under which men get into the 
Provincial Service; vtould you mind telling 
us which of the rules y ou got in under ?—By 
nominat on by the Government of India. 

13705. Have you passed all your examina¬ 
tions?—^Yes. 

13706. In answer to question (19), you say 
that you want certain posts to he reserved for 
the Provincial Service. Do you want the mini¬ 
mum number of Civilian posts to be lowered or to 
remain as it is, and these extra ones to be reserv¬ 
ed ?—I have made a slight distinction between 
‘reserved ’ and ‘listed.’ Certain posts are listed 
as being open to the members of the I’rovincial 
Civil Service. I have made a distinction between 
the two. I say that three of these posts, if you 
like, or such posts as are open to the Provincial 
Civil Set vice, should be reserved. 

13707. Which means that if, in any year, 
they are not granted to Provincial men?—It 
would not interfere with the cadre in the service 
in any way. Assuming that there are nine posts 
for the Indian Civil Service in grade Js'o. 1, there 
must he ten posts in that grade, one of which 
will he reserved for the Provincial Civil Service. 

13708. But it may so happen in any year, 
that all the listed posts may not be filled up by 
the menibers of the Provincial Civil Service, in 
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which case they will not be held by the members 
of the Indian Civil Service, if you actually reserve 
them for the Provincial Service cadre?—I pre¬ 
sume that they will be held vacant. 

13709. Would not he filled by anybody? 
—No. 

_ 13710. Do you object to the title of ‘ Provin- 
oial Service ’ as creating a distinotiou ?—I do 
not see any objection to it; my whole idea in the 
answers to these questions which I have given is 
to raise the status of the Provincial Service and to 
give it more dignity. At present, it is being run 
down so much in many ways. I do not think 
there is sufficient dignity attached to the officers 
of the Provincial Service, but I think everything 
that tends to raise the dignity of the Provincial 
Civil Service officer should be advocated. I think 
that, in this case, the term giving the name of 
the province such as the Bengal Civil Service, the 
Bombay Civil Service, the Madras Civil Servioo 
is a better title for it than the ‘ Provincial Civil 
Service.’ 

13711. That would involve the abolition of 
the word ‘Provincial’?—It would involve the 
abolition of the word ‘ Provincial,’ but that word 
is implied in the new title that is given. 

13712. In answer to question (22) you draw 
a distinction between the average pay in the three 
Presidencies. Would you have them fixed in dis¬ 
regard of the cost of living in these places ; on 
what principle do you draw the comparison ?—If 
you notice the question to which it is an answer, 
it states that there is a certain scheme put forward 
stating that the pay of the officers in the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service should be so fixed as to attract 
locally men of a certain status. In the case of 
Bengal that principle has certainly not been 
followed. The pay is lower in Bengal than it is 
in any other province—I mean the average pay. 

13713. What I wanted to get from you was 
your idea as to the principle on which the pay 
should be fixed. Is it with or without refer- 
enoe to the cost of living in any particular 
place?—My argument is that the present rate of 
pay cannot attract men to the Bengal Provincial 
Service, men of snob qualifications as the pay in 
other provinces will attract in those provinces, 
13714. You are aware of the Unoovenanted 
Family Pension Fund as it e.xists. Do you want 
that the Government should take over its respon¬ 
sibilities ?—I do not mind whether they take it 
over, or establish a fresh fund. 1 do think that 
they should have a family pension fund in the' 
same way as the Indian Civil Service has a 
pension fund. 

13715. You have already given us your 
opinion that it ought to be non-contributory ?—I 
am willing^ to have it contributory, provided the 
pay is sufficiently raised. But if the pay is left 
as it is, it should be non-coutributory. 

13716. (dfr. Ahdttr Rahim.) How many 
gentlemen are there in the Provincial Service 

who have been specially appointed like you ?_ 

1 do not know that at all. 

13717. Do you know if there is any rule 
as regards these appointments requiring any 
minimum qualification ?— I do not think that 
is any minimum qualification. 

13718. [Sir Valentine Chirol.) I would like 
you to go back to the question of house, 
rent. Your complaint, as I understand it, is that. 
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ihe Government employed for the construction 
of their bungalows an agency which is—for 
reasons into which we need not now enter—extra¬ 
ordinarily expensive, and that officials are made 
to pay from his point of view the unnecessarily 
heavy charges incurred in the building of these 
bungalows?—■! do not think it is so in all oases, 
because in some cases the ten per cent., although 
heavy on an officer, is not a heavy charge for 
the rent of the bungalow. 

13719. Bungalows, as a rule, built by the 
Public Works Department, are built at a 
higher rate than they would be built by any 
other agency ?—That is so. 

13720. And your rents are fixed on a 
ealoiilatioD of the cost of building the bungalows 
by the Public Works Department?—Subject 
to the maximum of 10 per cent. 

13721. Except where the rent is in excess of 
the maximum of 10 per cent., you are made 
to pay for the cost of the building by the Public 
Works Department as compared with the cost 
of the building by other agencies ?—That is so. 

13722. {Sir Murray Hummick.) I would only 
ask you this: were you born in this country ? 
—No. 

13723. You came from England Yes, I 
was born and educated in England. 

13721. Have you taken any degree any¬ 
where ?—No. 

13725. {Mr.Bompas.) Your appointment was 
& special one. It is a fact, is it not, that the 
statutory Natives of India of European descent 
are regularly recruited by the Government to 
the Provincial Service ?—They are. 

13726. Certain members of them are of 
European descent ?—They are born and educated 
in India. 

13727. I say of European descent; they are 
not of Indian descent, recruited normally for 
the Provincial Civil Service ?—I do not quite 
follow you. 

13728, The local Government regularly ap¬ 
points to the Provincial Service a certain 
number of men who are not of pure Indian 
blood?--That is so. Anglo-Indians or Eurasians, 
is that what you mean? 

J3729 Yes?—But those are not statutory 
Natives of India. I do not think they come 
under the classification statutory Natives of India. 

I am not certain on that point. 

13730. As regards European and Anglo- 
Indian Deputy Magistrates, are they generally^ 
employed in certain stations or in certain duties 
for which they are considered to be specially 
euitable ?—I do not think 1 have come across 
any such cases. 

A. P. Peters, Esq., Sub-divisional 

Written ammr& relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

13747. (1) What is your experience of the 

working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ?—It is satisfactory in 
principle. 1 think it will be better if a simul¬ 
taneous competitive examination be held in India 
for the recruitment of offioers, as some desirable 
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13731. As regards travelling allowance on 
transfer, is it a fact that an officer on transfer 
from one part of the province draws allowance 
calculated on the same scale as that which he 
draws if he rides out for fifteen miles from head¬ 
quarters and then returns to the head-quarters 
for dinner ?—Exactly. 

13732. {Mr. Miukherji.) Did you come into 
service of your own choice?—I am not quite 
sure what you mean. 

13733. Did you seek to enter into the 
service ? —No; but I was pleased to get into it. 

13734. Did you apply ?—I did not. 

13735. With regard to the working of the 
55 j'ears rule, you w.mt to make an exception 
m favour of men holding listed appointments ? 
—Yes. 

13736. Why?—Because, if you follow my 
scheme, you will find that the timr-scale is to 
be applied up to the Rs. 500 grade where the 
average man will stick, and these men are not 
required after 55 years’ service, but men at the 
head are those who are worth keeping in the 
service, 

13737. You do not think that they would 
cause a serious block in the promotion to listed 
appointments, block the men who ere behind 
them from coming up p—I do not think there 
will be any serious block. 

13738. You want to reserve a post in each 
grade of Magistrates and Collectors for the 
members of the Pruvinoiel Civil Service ?—Yes. 

13739. That is, you would have a first- 
class Magistrate and Collector reserved for the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

13740. Suppose one did not work up to that 
grade?—That might be left vacant. 

13741. {Mr. Sen.) Tour answers are con¬ 
fined, I see, only to the executive departrrent P 
—Yes. 

13742. You do not give much information 
as to the Provincial Judicial Service ?—No. 

13743. You say the average pay of Deputy 
Magistrates is Rs. 376 ? —Yes. 

13744. Do you know that the average pay 
of a Provincial Judicial officer is less than that 
of a Deputy Magistrate ?—I do not know. 

13745. Do you know the expression Munsif ? 
—Yes. 

13746. Since when did you understand it ? 
Is that after you became Deputy Magistrate, 
or before?—I think before. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

[Adjourned for a short time.] 

Officer, Gaibandha, Rangpur District. 

candidates cannot try for a appointment for 
want of means. 

13748 (2) In what respects, if any, do 

you find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest ?—Nil. 

13749. (3) Is the systsm equally suitable 
for the admission of “Natives of India ’’ and of 
other natural-born subjects of Hi« Majesty? 

If not, wbat alteration do you recommend?_ 

Yes. 
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13760. (4) Further, is any differentiation 

desirable between other classes of natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, what do you 
propose?—Tvatural-born subjects of His Majesty 
belonging to Colonies which do not tolerate 
■“Asiatics ” should not, as a rule, be permitted to 
enter the Indian Civil Service—such as Australian 
and South African Colonies. 

13751. (7) What is your opinion regarding 

a system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both oases to all natural- 
bom subjects of His Majesty?—Simultaneous 
examination in India and in England to the 
competitive examination only would be exceed¬ 
ingly desirable. 

13752. (8) Are you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other centre 
or centres within His Majesty’s dominions?— 
-No. 

13753. (9) What would be your opinion 

with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
^‘Natives of India” recruited by means of a 
separate examinations in India or by means of 
separate examination in each province or group 
of provinces in India? If so, what proportion do 
you recommend?—Not desirable. 

13754. (11) If you are in favour of a system 
for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by “Natives of India” in India, do you 
■consider that “ Natives of India ” should still be 
eligible for appointment in England, or would 
you restrict that right to other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?—Yes, they should still 
be eligible for appointment in England. 

13755. (18) What is the most suitable age 
fit which junior civilians should arrive in India? 
Twenty-four years 

13756. (19) What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are “Natives of India,” and 
for what reasons? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age-limits for 
“Natives of India” and for other natural-bom 
subjects of Bis Majesty?—At 22 years. At 21 
a youth would complete his University examina¬ 
tion in India and proceed to England for the 
competitive examination. This would allow him 
three years for preparing for the Indian Civil 
Service. 

13767. (20) On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination 
be fixed P Do you accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and 
since followed, that “ the examination should be 
“ of such a nature that no candidate who may 
“fail shall, to whatever calling he may devote 
“ himself, have any reason to regret the time and 
“ labour which he had spent in preparing himself 
to be examined,” and that the object should be to 
secure, not specialists in any particular subject 
that may be useful in a subsequent Indian career, 
but the ordinary well-educated young man of 
the period ?—Yes. 

13758. (22) Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the examination desirable between 
candidates who are “ Natives of India” and other 
candidates ? If so, please state them and give 
reasons?—No. 

13769. (27) Have the “Natives of India,” 
recruited by means of open competition in 
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England, proved on the average, as efficient as 
tlie European members of the Indian Civil 
Service of the same standing and recruited in the 
same manner ? Has it been found possible and 
expedient to employ them in all branches of the 
administration, whether on executive or judicial 
duties ?—Yes, so far as I know. 

13760. (28) Do you consider that the old 

system of appointment of “Statutory Civilians” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—Recruitments from the members 
of the Provincial Civil Service of proved merit 
and ability. 

13761. (39) Have the officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service, selected to fill listed posts, 
proved, on the average, as efficient as membOTs of 
the Indian Civil Service filling posts of similar 
responsibility, and has it been found possible and 
expedient to employ them in all branches of the 
administration ?—Yes, I think. 

13762. (45) Do you consider it desirable 
that probationers should be required to sf>end 
their period of probation in England at an 
approved University?—Yes. 

13763. (46) If so, do you advise the selection 
of one or more Universities for this purpose and 
for what reasons ?—Preferably Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities. 

13764. (47) Do you consider that proba- 
Uoners should receive allowances during their 
period of probation ? If so, please give the scale 
and conditions that you recommend ?•—Yes, they 
should receive an allowance. ’ ^ 

13765. (49) Would it, in your opinion, be 

desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose ; and, if so, under what 
conditions?—A separate institution would be 
desirable. 

13766. (64) What is your opinion of a pro¬ 

posal to start at some suitable place in In^a 
a college for the training of probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service, and possibly of other Indian 
services recruited in England ?—I think this is 
desirable. 

13767. (64) Please give your views as to 

what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all officera 
and to officers selected for the Judicial branch. 
In particular, do you favour a system of granting* 
study-leave to Europe and, if so, what course of 
study (course for a call to the bar, reading in 
barristers’ chambers or other), and what oondi- 
tions do you propose P—Yes, study-leave to 
Europe should be granted. 

13768. (65) Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers select¬ 
ed for the Judicial branch ?—Yes, O’ivil Proce¬ 
dure Code. 

_ 13769, (69) If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for “ Natives of India,” whether in lieu 
of, or supplementary to, the system of recruit- 
raent in England, please state what system of 
training you recommend for such officers?— 
When practicable, at least a year to be spent in 
England as probationer. 
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Written amtoers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service, 

13770. (2) Please supply a copy of the 
Rules for the Eeeruitment of the Proviuoial Civil 
Service in force in your province. Are these 
rules suitable, or have you any recommendations 
to make for their alteration ?—Reconamenda- 
tioae. In my opinion the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service (Executive branch) 
should be recruited as follows :—(*) One-third of 
the appointments should be thrown open to a 
oompetitive examination; (n‘) one-third should 
be recruited by nomination from outsiders 
according to the present system; (tii) one-third 
from deserving ofBoers who are already in Gov¬ 
ernment service, i.e., from Subordinate Executive 
Service, Registration Department, Settlement 
Department, etc. 

13771. (3) Please see the statement showing 

the constitution of the Provincial Civil Service, 
reproduced as Appendix B to these questions, 
and state whether the information is correct for 
your province. If not, what alterations are 
required ?—It appears that the information is cor¬ 
rect, bat at present there are over 100 members 
in the seventh grade. I recommend the fol¬ 
lowing alterations :— (i) The number of appoint¬ 
ments in each grade should bo equal. This 
would give a member a fair.chanoe of rising to 
the maximum. Under the present system, the 
vast majority of the members have to retire on 
Rs. 500. The number of members in the first 
three grades is absolutely ioadequate for such a 
big service and it gives no fair chance for com¬ 
petent men to rise even to the second grade. 
(ii) The maximum should be raised to Rs 1,200 
constituting nine grades. (Hi) There should be a 
time-scale up to Rs. 800 in 12 years, including 
probationary period of one year. (*V) Promo¬ 
tions to higher grades than Rs. 800 should bo 
by merit. Reasons:—(Z) Cost of living has 
trebled during the last 15 years and the present 
pay of officers is absolutely inadequate for their 
position. It is impossiMe to make suitable pro¬ 
visions for families and give proper education to 
children. At present the rate of promotions 
is, roughly speaking, about six or seven years on 
Rs. 250, seven or eight years on Rs. -300, ten 
years on Rs. 400, and the rest on Rs, 500. 
The best years of one’s life are thus spent on 
Rs. 250 and Rs. 300. (2*) The enrolled service 

in the Finance Department, Opium Department, 
Forest Provincial Service and Post Offices have all 
got a time-scale. None of these departments is 
superior in point of importance of work done to 
the Provincial Civil Service (Executive branch). 

13772. (4) Please state the different systems 

of recruitment that have been adopted for the 
Provincial Civil Service, the periods for which 
they were in force and the number of officers re¬ 
cruited year by year in your province under each 
system since its formation ? —Existing system 
of recruitment:—(i) Nomination by University 
amounting to oompetitive examination system; 
(»»■) nomination by Divisional Commissioners; 
(m) nomination by Government; (iv) nomina¬ 
tion by the Boaril of Revenue. 

13773. (6) What is your experience of the 

officers selected by the different metnods ot 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 


satisfactory ; and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recom¬ 
mend P For direct recruitment do you recom¬ 
mend (a) open competition, (6) nomination, (c) 
combined nomination and examination, or ( d ) 
some other method ? Please describe fully the 
system that you recommend.— Vide answers to 
question (2). 

13774. (7) To what extent are non-residents 

of the province employed in your Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider that only 
residents of the province should ordinarily 
be recruited ?—Non-residents should not ordi¬ 
narily be recruited, but there should be no 
distinction of race, e.g., any Bihari settled in 
Beneral must be considered to be a resident of 
Bengal and vice vend. 

13775. (8j Are all classes and oommunitiea 

duly represented in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you oonsider that this is desirable, 
and what arrangements do you recommend to 
secure this object ?—It is desirable to represent 
the different oomrauntties, but in all oases ‘ effi¬ 
ciency ’ should have the first consideration. At 
the time of selecting members for this service 
from outsiders and from other services fecial 
care ought to be taken to see that the different 
communities are well represented. 

13‘776. (9) What is the system of training 

and probation adopted for officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ? Do you consider it satisfac¬ 
tory ; and, if not, what alterations do you recom¬ 
mend ?—(»■) The present system of training the 
probationers does not seem to be quite satisfactory. 
I think the probationers ought to be placed, 
under an experienced officer selected by Govern¬ 
ment for a period of about six months or 
more. This officer will be required to train them 
up in all the different def>artmentB (both 
Revenue and Criminal) and give them first-hand 
knowledge. (*"/) If there be any examination, it 
should be of a practical nature. 

13777. tlO) Is the existing system of depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable; and, if not, what 
changes do you recommead ?—I do not 
oonsider the existing system of departmental 
examinations suitable. I think it will be far 
more satisfactory if the probationers are placed 
under an experienced officer for at leabt six 
months in order to be trained in all the different 
departments, and then before sending them out 
for independent work, they may be required to 
go through a test examination of a practical 
nature. This sort of training is given to 
probationers when they are trained for the 
survey and settlement work. 

13778. (11) Do you oonsider that any 

change should be made in the classes of offices 
and appointments at present included in your 
Provincial Civil Service?—In addition to thfr 
listed appointments, the posts of Assistant 
Sessions Judges and Sessions Judges should be 
filled from the members of the Provincial Civil 
Service (Executive branch), as it is the Deputy 
Magistrates (and not the Munsifs or Sub- 
Judges) who gain considerable experience of 
criminal works from the commencement of 
their service. The number of listed appoint¬ 
ments should be increased. At least six District 
Magistrates and Collectors should be appointed 
from the Provincial Executive Service in 
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addition to the present listed appointments, and 
their pay should not be less than four-fifths of the 
pay of the post if held by a member of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

13779. (12) What is the system on which 
the strength of the branch of your 

^ ° ^ ^ Judicial 

Provincial Civil Service is fixed P Do you 
•consider it satisfactory; and, if not, what 
alterations do you recommend P—I do not know 
the system, but oflSoers are as a rule overworked, 
especially those.who do criminal work. This is 
the case specially in subdivisions. I think this 
may be remedied by iucreasiog the number of 
cflBoers, sny, about 50, and by a more careful 
distribution of ofiicers, according to the peculiar 
needs of the different districts and subdivisions. 
In subdivisions, there ought to be at least one 
first-class Magistrate in addition to the Sub- 
divisional OflBoer, in order that the Subdivisions! 
Officer may pay proper attention towards the 
administration of his subdivision and his tour 
work. 

13780. (13) In particular, is the leave reserve 
adequate, and the system on which it is graded 
suitable P—Practically there is no leave reserve 
in the Provincial Civil Service, and oflScers 
as a rule find it extremely difficult to get 
privilege leave. Officers seldom get leave 
without the submission of medical certificate. 
In my opinion privilege leave ought not to lapse 
when an officer applied for it but could not get 
it for the exigencies of the servio;. In such 
cases the officer should be entitled to get all the 
accumulated leave when he can be spared and 
when he requires it on the next occasion. 

13781. (14) Is there any reserve for officers 

under training, and is it adequate P—The answer 
is in the negative. 

13782. (15) What is the anual rate of 

recruitment, and how is it fixed P Has it worked 
well ill practice, and does it secure an even flow 
of promotion P—I do not know what is the ancual 
rate of recruitment and the method in which it is 
fixed, but the flow of promotion is by no means 
oven, e.tj,, there are officers now in the fifth 
grade who got their promotions to that grade in 
eight years, wliereas as it shows at present an 
officer will have to w'ait about seven years before 
he can get to Rs. 300. In the Rs. 300 grade it 
would take an officer about eight years before he 
can expect Rs. 400. These facts have only to be 
moutioned to indicate the feeling of hopelessness. 
This can only he remedied by increasing the 
number of appointments in the higher grades 
in the manner indicated above [vide answer to 
question (2)]. 

13783. (16) To what extent is any system 

of selection for appointments to the higher 
grades enforced P Is any change of practice 
required in this respect P — I do not know under 
what system selection for appointments to the 
higher grades are made, but to my mind so long 
as the number appointment.-! in the higher 
grades remains 5, 7 and 16; there cannot be any 
seleotion for promotion. There are many com¬ 
petent men who cannot be promotetl simply for 
want of room. 

13781. (17) Are you satisfied that, under 

the existing system of promotion, the interests 
of individual officers and of the administration 
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are duiy reconciled, and have you any suggestions 
to make regarding it, particularly on the sub- 
jeohs of seleotion for higher appointments and of 
the compulsory retirement of inefficient 
officers?—If the number of appointments in the 
higher grades be increased, the interest of individ¬ 
ual officers and of the administration will be 
reconciled. 

13785. (19) Are you satisfied with the 

existing arrangements by which certain posts 
ordinarily filled by members of the Indian Oivii 
Service, are listed as open to officers of the 
Rroyincial Civil Service of proved merit and 
ability, and is the system followed in making 
appointments to these posts suitable? If not 
what alterations do you suggest P—The promised 
appointments are not usually given. They 
should be given to officers of approved merit. 

13786. (2i) Are you satisfied with the 

present designation “the Provincial Civil 
Service ’’ ?—Yes. 

13787. ,22) Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the eouditions of the Provincial Civil Services 
as regards salary, should be adjusted by a eon’ 
sideratiou of the terms necessary to secure locally 
to desired qualifications in the officers appointed? 
If not, what principle do you recommend?— 
(«■) The only principle on which the salary 
should be adjusted should be in accordance with 
the importance of the service. It is a well- 
known fact that the work done by the members 
of the Provincial Civil Service is identical in its 
nature to that of the work done by the District 
Magistrates, Joint Magistrates and Assistant 
Magistrates and, in my opinion, the pay and 
prospects of the two services should bear some 
reasonable proportion to each other. It may be 
confidently asserted that maui' members of the 
Provincial Civil Service will hold posts of District 
Magistrates aud other listed appointments with 
credit, {ii) The salary should compare favourably 
with the salaries in other services. The enrolled 
service has a time-scale from Rs. 300 to Rs. 1,2-30 
in 18 years, and the members even rise to 
Rs. 1,80IJ by special merit. I beg to refer also 
to the Provincial Fo-est Service. Opium Depart¬ 
ment, Provincial Public Works Department 
and Superintendents of Post Offices. None of 
the services is in any way superior, in respect 
of the important and responsible nature of the 
work done to the State, to the Proviuoial Oivii 
Service, but i,. so happens that tiie prospects of 
those services are better than those of the Pro¬ 
vincial Executive Service. 

13788. (23) Please give full information 
regarding the rates of pay and the number of 
posts in each of the main grades of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service authorised on the ist April 
of each of the following years:—1890, 1900 and 
1912. When was the last general reorganisa¬ 
tion effected, aud what improvement of prospects 
was effected thereby?—I think it was in 1906 
that the oadre was increased and a large number 
of appointments was made, mostly in the lower 
grades. As it appears now, the prospects of 
promotion are worse than before, and this has 
given rise to discontent. 

137s9. (24) Are the existing rates of pay 

and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of 

37 A 
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your province adequate to secure the desired 
qualifications iu the officers appointed? If not, 
'what alterations do you recommend ?—The 
existing rates of pay are considered as adequate 
to secure the desired qualifications in the ottleers 
owing to the absolute lack of openings for edu¬ 
cated young men of India. But I may mention 
that the exceedingly low rate of promotion 
cannot but have a disheartening efleot and must 
in the long run influence the eflfioienoy. This 
may be remedied by opening out the way for all 
officers, unless specially inefficient, to go up to at 
least Rs 800. 

13790. (25) Are you satisfied with the 
present system under which officiating promo¬ 
tions are not made in the Provincial Civil 
Service ? If not, what alteration do you recom¬ 
mend?—Under the present system there is no 
officiating promotion in the Provincial Civil 
Service. There appears to bo no reason why 
members of the I'rovincial Civil Service should 
not get officiating promotions. The system 
should be introduced as in the Indian Civil 
Service. 

13791. (26) What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution of a time-scale of salary for 
the existing graded system of promotion ? 
If you are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the service, 
or not? Fide answer to question (3). 

12792 (27) As an alterative, do you recom¬ 

mend a system by which each main class of 
appointments would have a separate time¬ 
scale?—No; there should be one list till the 
officers reach Ps. 800; then the promotions are 
to be by selection. Please also refer to answers 
to question (3). 

13793. (28) What is your otperienoe of 
the practical working of time-scales of pay in 
other Indian services?—In all the various 
services mentioned above, the time-scales of pay 
have worked very well. 

13794. (29) If you recommend any kind of 

time-scale of pay, please describe the scheme 
that you propose and state what conditiona 
should be laid down in regard to the grant of 
inoremeuts, promotion to superior grades, charge 
allowances and other matters of importance. 
How do you propose to apply such time-scales 
in provinces where the scale of pay of the Execu¬ 
tive and Judicial branches of the service is 
different ?—The time-scale should be from Rs. 300 
to Rs. 800 by annual increments of Rs. 50. 
Probationers for one year on Rs. 150. These 
increments would of course be subject to the 
condition that the officer is doing his work 
satisfactorily. Please also refer to answers to 
questions (26), (27) and (28), Whenever an 
officer goes on leave, the officer next in the list 
would officiate for him and get the pay during bis 
absence (of course in officiating promotions 
transfer will not be necessary) and then reverting 
to his own grade pay as soon as he rejoins. 

13795. (30) Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate ot two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do 
you suggest for the various appointments ?—The 
members of the Provincial Civil Service holding 
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listed posts should draw salary at four-fifths of 
of the pay drawn in the same posts by members 
of the Indian Civil Service. 

13796. (32) Is all the leave on fall pay duo 
to them ordinarily taken by officers of the 
Provinoial Civil Service and, if not, what are the 
reasons ? Is the amount which oan be earned 
in your opinion suitable ? If not, what alterna¬ 
tive arrangement do you suggest?—So far as I 
know the leave on full pay is as a rule taken by the 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service. Eurlough, 
which is leave on half pay, is not generally 
takem as they find it difficult to live on half 
of their small salary. In consideration of their 
small salary and responsible position they may 
be allowed three-fourths of their pay when they 
take furlough leave on medical certificate, etc. 

13797. (33) Is all the furlough due to them 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as 
much furlough as is permissible by the prerent 

rules ? If not, what change do you suggest ?_ 

Please refer to answer to question (32). 

13798. (34) Do you consider that the rates 

of furlough allowances are suitable ? If not, 
what changes do you recommend ?—Please refer 
to answer to question (32). 

13799. (&{)) Have you any recommendations 
to make in regard to special leave, extra¬ 
ordinary leave without allowances, and other 
forms of leave ? Do you oonsider that the 
present conditions governing these kinds of leave, 
and the leave allowances admissible, are 
suitable ?—No changes are tuggestod. 

1380U. (37) Generally speaking, do any 
of the present leave rules applicable to the 
Provinoial Civil Service cause inconvenience to 
the administration ; and, if so, what ; and what 
remedy do you suggest ?—There is no inoon- 
venicnoe to the administration. But there is 
inconvenience to officers as they do not get the 
leave when they require it. 

13801. (38) In particular, are they a ooutri- 
butory cause of excessive transfers of officers 

and, if 80 ,_ how can this difficulty be met ?_ 

An officer is transferred no sooner he takes leave. 
Sometimes when an officer is fortunate enough 
to get a good station or the charge of a good 
suMivision he does not like to take even the 
privilege leave, as he knows that the fact of his 
taking leave would bring about a transfer. I 
thick suoh transfers should be avoided, 

13802. (39; Do any of the present leave 

rules^ press hardly in any way on officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service; and, if so, in what 
respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appro¬ 
priate remedy ? In particular, do you regard 
the existing differences between the leave rules 
for the European and Indian services as 
suitable ?—Please refer to answer to question 
(32). Privilege leave not granted is not to 
lapse. 

13803. (40) Is the present system of super¬ 
annuation pensions satisfactory in the interests 
both of the Government and the members of the 
Provinoial Civil Service ?—Present system seems 
to De all right. 

13804. (42) Do you approve of the grant of 

reduced pensions for such offioers as may be 
found to be inefficient, but whom it may be difficult 
to retire without some provision for their subsist- 
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ence ? If so, what do you suggest ? —(jompara- 
tively young officers should not be (jompelled to 
retire before 65. Those who are willing to retire 
may be allowed pension for a service of even 
ten years. 

13805. (43) Do you approve of the present 

system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts ? If 
not, what do you suggest P—Officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service holding listed posts ought 
to be allowed to retire on half pension, that 
is to say, the rules of giving half pension should 
be adhered to. 

13806. (44) Do you consider that the exist¬ 

ing rules governing the voluntary and compulsory 
retirement of members of the Provincial Civil 
Service are satisfactory P If not, what changes 
do you recommend ?—When an officer wishes 
to retire, he should not be compelled to stay on. 
Please refer also to answer to question (42). 

13807. (45) To what extent do members of 

the Provincial Service subscribe, for the benefit of 
their families, to the Government General Provi¬ 
dent Fund or to other official or officially-recog¬ 
nised funds P Are any further facilities required, 
and what arrangements of this kind do you 
consider to be necessary P—6J percent, of the 
pay should be compulsorily deducted, and Govern¬ 
ment ought to contribute 5 per cent. Officers 
may he allowed to contribute even ufi to 25 per 
cent, if they like, but Government contribution 
is not to exceed 5 per cent. 

138C8. (46) Are you satisfied with the exist¬ 
ing organization of the Provincial Civil Service P 
If not, please state what alternative organization 
you consider desirable, and explain fully your 
views, making any suggestions that appear to 
you to be suitable P—Please refer to ray forego¬ 
ing answers about appuintment. 

12809. (47) Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service 


not covered by your answers to the above ques¬ 
tions? If so, please explain them?—(i) First- 
class travelling allowance should be allowed 
to officers, as it is done in other Provincial 
Services, snob as Opium Department, Engineers, 
Postal Superintendents, Forest officers, etc. 
Formerly, when there was the oorapetitive 
examination for the Provincial Civil Service, 
those candidates who failed to compete, but 
secured pass marks, used to be taken in as 
Superintendents of Post Offices. Snob Superin¬ 
tendents get first-class travelling allowance, 
whereas Deputy Magistrates up to Rs 600 get 
only second-class travelling allowance. In con¬ 
sequence of this, they have to travel sometimes 
with such persons with whom they cannot, in 
consideration of their official position, (ti) Sub- 
divisional Officers are first-class officers, but 
they are allowed only Rs. 4 a day as halting 
allowance, whereas the halting allowance for 
first-class officers is Rs. 5 a day. Subdivisional 
Officers should therefore get Rs. 5, and not 
Rs. 4. (ftV) Deputy Magistrates in charge of sub¬ 
divisions may be allowed some allowance in 
consideration of their responsible and arduous 
work, (iv) Officers posted to unhealthy districts 
may be allowed an allowance, so that they may 
live in better houses and in a betler way to 
avoid as much as they can malaria, eto. (i>) In 
ease tiiero is any oonfidential report against 
an officer, he ought to be informed confidentially 
about it, so that he may get an opportunity to 
improve liimself or show that he was not to blame. 
(vi) III all subdivisions, there ought to be a 
Magistrate with first-class powers so that the 
Subdivisional Officer may get sufficient time for 
touring out in tbe mufassal for the sake of good 
administration and attend to other multifarious 
duties. As it is now, a Subdivisional Officer is 
to devote the major portion of his time in crimi¬ 
nal work. 


Mr. a. P. Peters called and examined. 


13810. [Chairman.) Ton are a member of 
the Provincial Civil Service, are you not?—I am. 

13811. And the Subdivisional Officer of 
Gaibandha, Rangpur district ?—Yes. 

13812. How many years have you been in 
tbe Provincial (’dvil Service ?—Five years. 

13813. How did you get into the service?— 
By recommendation from the District Magistrate 
first of all, then the Commissioner, and then the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

18814. What positions have you occupied ?— 
I have been a Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector in difiFeient places. I was in Assam 
also as Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

13815 You are an Indian Christian, are you 
not?—I am. 

13816, In your written answer to question (3) 
you state that tbe cost of living has trebled in 
the last-15 years. Is that merely a vague state¬ 
ment on your part, or is it based on any definite 
information P—Even in my life I find that the 
expenses within the last 10 years have trebled, if 
not more than trebled. 

13817. When you say they have trebled 
within the last 10 or 15 years, are you 
speaking from your experience of Calcutta or 
of the Presidency generally ?—I should say that 


in tbe mufassal it is worse; it is very difficult to 
get supplies in the interior. 

I38i8. Your experience is that the expenses 
of living are higher in the mufassal than in 
the cities P—They are very high here too ; but in 
the mufassal I find the expenses are very high, 
because there is no proper supply. 

13819. You suggest that officers holding listed 
posts should have their pay raised to four-fifths 
of tbe rate now granted to officers of the Indian 
Civil Service ? - That is what I have suggested, 
having regard to the fact that the Provincial 
Civil Service men have to do almost the same 
sort of work as that which is done by the men 
of the Indian Civil Service. 

13820. Why do you particularly mention 
four-fifths, if you say that they have to do the 
same work ?—Because 1 know that in the Pro¬ 
vincial Service men would not get the same pay 
as the Indian Civil Service men. 

13821, Is it that you do not think they 
ought to get the same?—They would not get the 
same; that is why I put it at four-fifths. 

13822. What I am asking you is, why you 
suggest iour-fifths as against what has been 
suggested by other witnesses, that is to say. the 
same pay ?—Because I think that the Provincial 
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Civil Service men will not get the same pay that 
the Indian Civil Service men get, even if pro¬ 
moted to listed appointments. 

13823. Do you desire to see the officers in 
the listed posts occupying the same position and 
enjoying the same status as members of the 
Indian Civil Service ?—Yes, if they are promoted 
to the listed posts. 

13824. In answer to question (42) you say 
you -would like to see retirement after ten years 
on a pension P—Yes, I meant it for those who 
would he willing to retire after 10 years’ service. 

13825. And would you give them a pension ? 
—Yes, a proportionate pension. 

13820. What proportion would you give?— 
It may be one-third of their pay. 

13827. You have not made out any financial 
estimate of what your proposals would cost?— 
No, I have not done that. 

13828 In answer to question (47) yon 
suggest that all Deputy Magistrates should get 
first-class travelling allowances ?—That is so. 
All the other Provincial Services, which are not 
BO important as our Service, are getting first- 
class travelling allowances. 

13829. What do you mean by the other 
Provincial Services ?—For instance, the Superin¬ 
tendents of Post Offices, the Opium Department, 
the Engineering Department, and others about 
which I have stated in my written answers; they 
are all getting first-class travelling allowances. 

13830. Are Deputy Magistrates on the same 
level as the officers you have mentioned ?—Yes. 
For instance, take the Post Office Superin¬ 
tendents; if they failed to compete in the eom- 
etitive examination of the Proviucial Civil 
ervice, they got into the Postal Department, and 
when they got appointments as Superintendents 
•of the Post offices they got first-class travelling 
allowances, whereas a Deputy Magistrate who 
had to compete in the examinations got a second- 
class allowance. 

13831. Then you say that Subdivisional 
Officers should be allowed Ps. 5 a day for halting 
allowance, instead of Es. 4 ?—Yes, that is the 
first-class halting. 

13832. Have you any particular reason why 
you make that recommendation ?—Es. 4 is not 
sufficient for an officer who goes out and does 
his work in the mufassal, especially a Subdivi¬ 
sional Officer. 

13833. You mean that he has to incur out- 
of-pooket expenses beyond the four rupees ? 
—I should not say that he has to; in some oases 
he must, but not always. 

13834. That is the important point, is it not, 
whether he is actually paying out of his own 
pocket for his necessary expenses? With your 
permission I would point out that District Engi¬ 
neers, who are Provincial men, also get the first- 
class halting allowance of Es. 5. 

13835, And they hold similar positions to 
these?— Exactly. 

13836. Then you speak of officers posted to 
unhealthy districts, and say that they should be 
given an allowance so that they may live in 
a better house and in a bePer way in order to 
avoid as much as possible malaria, etc. How 
can you carry that into practical operation ?— 
It will be rather difficult, I think, The higher 
officials all know which are bad districts, and it 
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should not be difficult for them to find out the 
had districts and give a certain allowance to the 
officers there, 

13837. Who is going to make the list of 
bad districts?—I think the statistics will show 
what the^ are, 

1^38. You would give an extra allowance 
to officers posted in those districts?—Yes. 

13«o9. W’ould not that make for lack of 
uniformity in the pay of officers ?—There are 
many places where a Deputy Magistrate, when 
he is transferred there, always likes to have a 
transfer, and is constantly troubling the higher 
officials for that transfer; but if a thing like 
this 18 done, it will be a check on that, and the 
officers will be able to live more oomfortahly 
and avoid malaria and things like that. 

13840. Is it your experience that officers are 

put to expense on that score in those districts?_ 

Yes. 

13841. {Sir Murray Uammiek.) Which of 
these Provinoial Services do you think is the 
most attractive if a young man wants to go into 
the Provinoial Service. Does he try to get into 
the Eevenue, or Forest, or Police, or Postal, or 
J elegraphs ?—1 hat depends on the tendency 
of the man. If he has got a liking for the 
Forest he goes into the Forest; if he has a 
liking for the Law he goes into the Law. 

13842. Which of those is considered to have 
the best prospects for a boy ?—I think the other 
appointments have better prospects now—the 
Forest and Opium. 

13843. How about the Police ? Would you 
rather go into the Police than into the Pro¬ 
vincial Service ?—I have not put down anything 
about the Police in my proof. 

13844. If you had a relation of yours asking 
your advice as to which department he should 
go into, would you advise him to prefer the 
Police to the Kevenuo, or not?—I would rather 
advise a friend to get into tlje Eevenue Pro¬ 
vincial Service. 

13845. You would rather advise him to go 
into the Revenue Provinoial Service than into 
the Police?—Yes. 

13846. Do you think his monetary prospeots 
would be better?—It is not for that reason. 

I should like the Civil Department better than 
the Police. 

13847. You mean that he would not care 
for the work in the Police perhaps, but I am 
referring to the emoluments only ; which do you 
think is the better department in that respect, 
the Police or the Eevenue Department ?—Some 
of our officers have gone into the Police ; I know 
two or three Deputy Magistrates who have done 
so, and they have better prospects than what we 
have because they have become Superintendents 
of Polioe. 

13848. _ Therefore you think they have better 
prospeots in the Polioe than they would have 
in the Revenue Service?—Yes. 

13849. 1 see you_ desire simultaneous exam¬ 

ination for the Indian Civil Service?—Yes, I 
have said so in my written answers. As I was 
following the questions and answers here, it 
appeared to me that if the Provincial Civil 
Service is really put on a better footing, and 
if there are more State scholarships added, 
the present system of recruitment by open 
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competition for the Indian Civil Service should 
be continued. 

13850. Then you would not be in favour 
of this being done by simultaneous examina¬ 
tion ?—If these things are done, 1 may say this 
may be continued if more scholarships are 
added, and if the Provincial Civil Service is 
actually put on a much better footing than it 
is now. 

13851. You would not care to see simultane¬ 
ous examinations introduced then P—That is so. 

l;i852. What I wanted to point out to you 
is this that in your answer to question (11) 
you ask for an addition to the listed posts, for 
six District Magistrates and Collectors to be 
appointed to the Service, andl suppose you would 
want a correspondina addition in the Judicial 
Service. In that case you would not ask for 
simultaneous examination, I suppose?—No, if 
the Provincial Service oan be put on a better 
footing in that way. 

13853. You would not like to see simul- 
aneous examinations granted if all the listed 
appointments were taken away from the frovin- 
cial Service ?—I should rather prefer the appoint¬ 
ments to be taken from the Provincial Service 
than have a simultaneous examination. 

13854. But if a simultaneous examination 
necessitated the taking away of all the listed 
posts from the Provincial Servioe, would you like 
to see simultaneous examinations P—No. 

13855. (Mr. M'ldg*.) You say in answer to 
question (27) that it has been found possible and 
expedient to employ in all branches of the admin¬ 
istration Indians recruited for the Indian Civil 
Servioe in England. So far as the matter has 
come under your observation, do they make 
equally good Executive oflScers as Englishmen P 
—Yes, in some oases they do. 

13856. Since the last Public Servioe Com¬ 
mission have you found that the Provincial Bar 
has prevented men rising to higher appoint¬ 
ments than they did before P Before the last 
Commission men were occasionally raised from 
the Unooveuanted Servioe to posts previously 
held by the Covenanted Servioe. Since this 
division of the lower service has been called 
Provincial, have you found that fewer promo¬ 
tions of that kind have taken place?—I do not 
know, I have not seen that. 

13857. You say you prefer the appointment 
of a Deputy Magistrate to one in the Police; 
do you mean by that the Inspectorships or the 
Assistant Superintendent.«hips of the higher 
grades?—I mean appointments in the Police 
Department as a whole. 

13358. You mean the Inspectorships?—No, 
the Police Service. 

13859. (Mr, Chaubnl,) With regard to your 
answer to question (11), have you had any legal 
training ?—Yes. 

13860. Are you a B.L. ?—No, I had the 
departmental examination. 

13861. Do not Assistant Judges and Sessions 
Judges do civil work ?—Yes, but I meant only 
the criminal portion of their duty ; that is the 
reason why I put in Sessions Judges and not 
District Judges. 

13862. Are there Assistant Judges and 
Sessions Judges who do no civil work ?—No, this 
is a new suggestion altogether, to promote 


Deputy Magistrates as Judges for the criminal 
portion of the work and Subordinate Judges as 
Judges for the civil portion of the work. 

13863. You want two posts created only doing 
criminal work ?—Yes, I want Subordinate 
Judges to be promoted to District Judgeships 
and Deputy Magistrates to Sessions Judge- 
ships, i.e., only those ofBoers of the Provincial 
Civil Service found fit for listed appointments. 

13864. Which do you want?—The Sessions 
Judgeships. 

13866. You want the thing split into two 
and the Sessions Judges to have criminal powers? 
—To be given to the Deputy Magistrates. 

13866. That is to say the Indian Civil Service 
oriminbl powers should be taken away and 
should be g.ven over to Deputy Collectors? 
Those who are promoted from the Judicial Servioe 
may be made Assistant District Judges, and 
those who are promoted from our Service may 
be styled Assistant Sessions Judges. 

13867. tv hat posts would you give to the 
present Judicial Department?—The judicial 
work. 

12868. Uow many listed posts would you 
have for them?—1 have not worked that out. 

13869. You simply want that, in addition 
to the four posts which the Executive branch 
now has in the listed posts, they should get 
some more?—Yes, if there are four, the work 
should be divided into four for the executive 
work and four for the judicial. 

18870. That is so at present; there are four 
for the judicial and four for the executive; out 
of eight posts four are given to the Judicial 
branch and four to the Executive branch ? —But 
the Deputy Magistrates are made District Magis¬ 
trates and not Assistant Sessions Judges. 

13871. You want Assistant Sessions Judges’ 
powers to be taken away from those who now 
get the listed posts and handed over to the 
Executive branch ?—Yes. 

13872. You do not want any more places?— 
Yes, I have stated that we want more listed 
appointments. 

13873. In connection with this point do you 
want any addition to be made to the eight places ? 
—Yes, I do. 

13874. Then look at your answer to question 
(12), where ycu say “In subdivisions there 
ought to be at least one first-class Magistrate in 
addition to the Subdivisional Officer in order that 
the Subdivisional Officer may pay proper atten¬ 
tion towards the administration of his subdivi¬ 
sion and his tour work.” Am 1 to understand 
from that answer that on account of the Sub¬ 
divisional Officers having to do criminal work 
they do not find sufficient time for the dis¬ 
posal of the administrative work ? —Exactly so, 
they get very little time. 

13875. That is to say, the Subdivisional 
Officer on account of his criminal work has to let 
his administrative work suffer ?—Yes, to a 
certain extent the work suffers. 

13876. And you want this separation of the 
two duties ?—Yes. I may add that in my 
personal experience I have not got even an 
officer with second-class powers during the last 
three months, and that is why the work suffers. 

13877. You mean to. say that in your own 
case you are not able to do the administrative 
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woik as well as you would be able to do it 
if you bad magisterial powers given to some 
one else?—Not the entire magisterial power, 
but part of it. 

13878. If yon were relieved of part of your 
magisterial work you would be able to find 
time to do your administrative work better P— 
Yes. I should be able to tour about in the 
mufassal more than 1 can do now. 

13879. (/Sir Iheodore 31ori»on.) In answer to 
question (29), do I understand you rightly that 
you propose a higher scale of Us. 300 to Rs. 800 
rising by annual inorement of Rs. 60 ?—Yes. 

13880. According to your scheme they would 
reach their present maximum in ten years ?— 

I think to Rs. 800 in 10 years. According to 
my suggestion the maximum is Ks. 1,200 and 
not Rs. 800. 

13881. With one year’s probation P—Exclud¬ 
ing one year’s probation at Rs. 150 ; that would 
make it 11 years and not 12 to go up to Rs. 800. 

18882. That is an enormous increase in 
salary over the present system. How long does 
it take a man to get to the Rs. 800 grade now ? 
—'I'be majority of the oflBcers never get to 
Rs. 800 at all. 

13883. How long does it take those who do ? 
—The very lucky officers take about twenty-five 
years or more. 

13884. And you propose he should get it in 
half the time?—Yes. 

13886. (Mr. Mukherji) You said just now 
you would give one third pension to a man who 
voluntarily retired after ten years’ service. Do 
you know that under the present rules a man 
who is invalided after ten years’ service gets 
only one-sixth ?—That is not sufficient, and that 
is why I said he should get more. 

C. 0. Ghose, Esq, 

Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

13896. (1) What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle?—I think, sub¬ 
ject to what is stated hereinafter, that the present 
system of recruitment by open competition in 
England for the Indian Civil Service works very 
well, and I accept it as generally satisfactory in 
principle. 

13897. (2) In what respects, if any, do you 

find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest?—Except as here¬ 
inafter stated, I do not think that the present 
system is faulty in detail and have no alterations 
to suggest. 

13898. (3) Is the system equally suitable for 

the admission of “Natives of India” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend?—I 
think the present system is suitable for all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty, including 
Indians. It operates, however, as a most grievous 
hardship on Indians, inasmuch as the examination 
is held in England. 

13899. (4) Do you consider that the com¬ 

bination of the open ccmpelitive examination 
f<» the Home and Colonial Civil Services with 


13886. Then you want men of the Provincial 
Service to be made Assistant Sessions Judges ? 
—Yes. 

13887. 1’hat is only a preparatory step to 
their being appointed District and Sessions 
Judges?—Not District Judges but as Sessions 
Judges. 

13888. Do you want to split the appointment 
of the District Judge into two parts P—Yes. 

13889. That would mean that you would 
require two Judges for every district ?—Yes. 

13890. Have you ever thought of that?— 
Yes, I have thought of that. 

13891. That would mean an enormous 
increase in the cadre of the Indian Civil Service P 
—Yes, 

13892. (Mr. Sen.) Do you recommend first- 
class travelling allowances for Deputy Magis¬ 
trates ?—Yes. 

13893. Do you recommend the same for 
Munsits ?—Y es. 

18894. You say that Deputy Magistrates 
should be appointed Sessions Judges, but that is 
not praetioaole at present so long as the powers 
of District and Sessions Judges are vested in one 
and the same Judge?—No, it is not practicable 
then. 

13895. Your scheme is that the judicial 
should be separated from the executive, or that 
the civil and criminal work should be separated ? 
—I mean separation of civil and criminal work. 
The Deputy Magistrates will become Sessions 
Judges, and Munsifs and Subordinate Judges 
would become District Judges. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Barrister-at-Law, 

that for the Indian Civil Service is, or is not, 
to the advantage of Indian interests? Please 
give your reasons ?—[ think it is to the advan¬ 
tage, of Indian interests, and it increases the 
chances of India getting the best men avail¬ 
able. 

13900. (6) If you do not consider the 

present system of recruitment by an open com¬ 
petitive examination to be satisfactory in 
principle, please state what alteration you 
would propose ? (6) In particular, what would 

be your opinion regarding a system of simul¬ 
taneous examinations in India and in England, 
open in both cases to all natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ? (7) \Yhat would be your 
opinion with regard to filling a fixed proportion 
of the vacancies in the In dian Civil Service cadre 
by Natives of India, recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India, or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India? If you favour such a 
scheme, what proportion do you recommend ? — 
(6j to (7) At the outset 1 may say 1 agree in the 
opinion that an adequate proportion of the 
members of the Indian Civil Service should be 
Europeans. Constituted as the Government of 
the country at present is, and having regard to 
India’s connection with England and to what 
has been done for India by England, I entirely 
agree that for a lotjg time to come we mu^t be 
dependent on the assistance of Britishers in so 
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levelling up the country that it ma}^ be ulti- 
mately possible to entrust Indians with a real 
measure of self-government within the Empire. 
But the important question which is awaiting 
decision is what that proportion of Europeans 
in the Indian Civil Service should be, having 
regard to the changing conditions of the country 
and having regard to the fact that there has 
been admittedly created an educated elan's in 
India from among whom it is possible to select 
^suitable men for positions in the higher ranks 
-of the public service. It has been said that, 
iif British rule should exist in India, it is 
labsolutely necessary that there shouhi be 
■an “irreducible minimum” of British officials 
dn India. But the question naturally arises: 
■what is this “ irreducible minimum f ” The 
■words “ irreducible minimum ” should not be 
interpreted in such a way as to deprive the 
Indian people of an effective voice in the direction 
•and supervision of the administration of their 
own country. It is not merely a question of 
-careers for cur young men or of rupees, annas 
-and pies, but it is a most ■vital question whether 
the dwarfing or stunting of the Indian race which 
as going on under the present system is to be 
allowed or not. In other words, the real question 
is, as has been said by an eminent Indian 
publicist, whether we are to be denied the up¬ 
ward impulse which every schoolboy in England 
feels, that he may one day be a Gladstone or 
a Nelson or a Wellington, and which draws forth 
the best efforts of which he is capable, and 
whether the full height to which our manhood 
is capable of rising is to be reached or not. 
With these words 1 come straight to these ques¬ 
tions, and I say tliat the present system of 
leoruitment by open competition in England for 
the Indian Civil Service operates as a grave 
hardship upon His Majesty's Indian-born sub¬ 
jects, and the alternative I would propose is the 
one indicated in the resolution of the House of 
'Commons, dated the 2nd June 1893, subject 
to certain qualifications and safeguards as 
mentioned below. It is admitted ou all hands 
that under present arrangements His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects are over-weighted as com- 
'pared with European candidates in the com¬ 
petition held in bundon. (See, for instance, the 
speech of His Grace the Duke of Argyll, 
■Beoretary of State for India, on the 1 Ith March 
1869.) This admission is implied on the as- 
■ Bumption that if simultaneous examinations were 
introduced, the proportion of Indians who 
would succeed would be largely increased, and in 
the contention that the change would be fraught 
with various dangers connected with such 
increase. I desire to say a word iu passing as 
regards the theory of danger to British rule in 
India. I maintain that the very existence of 
these Indian-bom civilians would be bound up 
in the maintenance of British supremacy in India, 
and that no more loyal supporters of British 
rule in India would be found thau within their 
ranks. The bulk of these Civilians would be 
employed in ordinary executive and judicial 
offices, to the ordinary duties of which they may 
be expected to be quite equal. The principles of 
•administration and legislation will not he doter- 
anined by them, and there is no reason whatever 
40 suppose that authority, power and responsibility 


would fail in ease of these Civilians to 
produce their usual effects of developing strength 
and energy; and there is likewise no reason 
whatever to fear that, given the high trainin g 
guaranteed by the conditions of entry into the 
Indian Civil Service, these Indians will bring 
down the tone of administral.ion in this country. 
It may be said that the question of simultaneous 
examinations in India was considered by the 
Public Service Commission of 1886 and nega¬ 
tived by it, and that the question was further 
considered by Lord Lansdowne’s Government 
in 1893 and rejected by them, and by Sir Henry 
Fowler, the then Secretary of State for India, 
and that practically everything on the subject 
has been said. In the first place, I desire to 
point out the recommendation of Sir Charles 
Aitebison and his oolleagues that “on a full 
consideration of the evidence before them it was 
inexpedient to hold an examination in India for 
the Covenanted Civil Service simultaneously 
with the examination in England ” was against 
the weight of evidence taken by them, as will 
appear from the following table. I will take the 
witnesses examined presidency by presidency and 
province by province, and show in what direction 
the balance of testimony lies;— 

J. Bengal. 

Total nniubw of witnesses examinsd . lo. 


ForMiitultaneuiig ezaminatioiiH 


US* 

Agamst ^imulianeouM eiaininatloag 



Majority for . 

ihi 

Neutral or doabifttl . ^ 

17 ' 

- 195 

2 Madras, 

Total number n! witneit^ps oxii>niDod 

For MimnUaneouH examinations . 


63 

ftiinultene:)UB examina 10)19 


Zi 

Majority for .. . 

*’38 

Neutral or doubtful. 


n 

— m 

S. Bombay. 

Total numbor of witneAses examined 



For simuUaneoug examinations 


si 

Against siumlt meous exaroinutiens 


58 

Majority for . 

zi 

Neutral or doubtful . 

... 

16 

— 112 

4 North-Weetern Province* and 

Oudh, 

Total number of witnee^es examine,! 



For 81 nulianeouA exiimin.^tions. 


31* 

simultaneous ex.'iminations 


29 

Majority for .. 

”a 

Neutral or doubtful . 

... 

8* 

- 68 

5 Punjab. 

Total number of wifness-ts examined 



For simultaneous examinations . 


36 

Ai^ainst Kuuultanens examiiationa ... 


26 

Majority for . 

Niutral or doubtful . 

10 

t.S 


18 

-80 

6. Central Provinces. 


Total number of witnes.ses examined 

... 


For 8imult m‘W)us examinations . 

... 

24* 

Against simultaneous examinations 


10 

Majority for . 

14 

... 

Neutral or doubtful ... 


8 

-42 


Summary. 


Provinces. 

For, 

Against. 

j Doubtful. 

1 . Bengal 

1 

143 

35 

17 

2. .Madras . 

63 

25 

12 

3 , Bombay . 

64 

38 

10 

4 North-Western Provinces and 

31 

29 

8 

Oudh. 




6. Punjab ... . 

36 

26 

13 

6. Central Provinces . 

24 

10 1 

8 

Total ... 

361 

163 

73 


Majority for ... 193 or 63‘8 psr cent. 

Over, Against and doubtful ... ISo or tO'i per cent. 

28 
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Of the 361 in favour even then so many as 49, 
or 18'5 per cent, were Europeans, not from any 
one part of India, but from all parts of India. 
I humbly submit that having regard to the 
figures set out above and to what may be further 
revealed on a closer analysis of the materials 
before the Commission, it increases one’s 
wonder that on the face of the evidence 
they took and in view of the instructions 
they received from Lord DufiFerin’s Govern¬ 
ment the Commissioners of 1886 could have 
reported in the manner in which they did. 
The arguments that were advanced by Lord 
Lansdowne’s Government will be found elaborat¬ 
ed on pages 65 to 94 of the Parliamentary paper 
0-7378. Stated in the briefest possible terms. 
Lord Lansdowne’s Government apprehended 
certain “ practical diflBculties ” in introducing 
any scheme of simultaneous examinations for 
the Indian Civil Service in England and in 
India, and they thought that, the condition that 
an adequate proportion of the members of 
the Indian Civil Service should always be 
Europeans, upon which Lord Kimberley had 
insisted, was in itself destructive of the resolu¬ 
tion passed by the House of Commons. 
They were further of opinion that no material 
weakening of the European element in the 
Indian Civil Service was possible with the 
safety of British rule in India, and they went on 
to observe that the “pledges” upon which 
Indians had been insisting merely announced 
in the first place the removal of certain dis¬ 
abilities and in the second place they were 
expressly limited by the famous words of Her 
late Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria “ so far as 
may be ” in her Proclamation of 1868, and that 
open competition was not the best way of selecting 
Indians for the higher ranks of the service. 
In the first place, I beg leave to observe that the 
question of the practical difiSculties in introduc¬ 
ing the scheme of simultaneous examinations 
was considered by the Committee consisting 
of Sir J. P. Willoughby, Mr. Mangles, 
Mr. Arbutbnot, Mr. Macnaghten and Sir Erskine 
Perry (all Anglo-Indians by the way), appointed 
by the Secretary of State in 1860, and they 
reported that the scheme could be carried out 
without any difficulty whatsoever (see paragraph 
6 of the Report of the Committee, dated the 
20th January 1860), Lord Lansdowne’s Govern¬ 
ment questioned the possibility of maintaining 
the secrecy of the examination papers if sent 
out to this country ; but it stands to reason if 
the changes announced by His Majesty the 
King-Emperor at Delhi could have been kept 
secret for several months till the day of the 
Durbar, the secrecy of examination papers sent 
out to this country can be maintained easily. 
The British Government would expose itself 
to universal ridicule if it were to seriously 
•put forward an argument of this description 
against the introduction of simultaneous 
examinations for the Indian Civil Service. 

I desire next to observe that whether the condi¬ 
tion insisted upon by Lord Kimberley was in 
itself destructive of the resolution passed by the 
House of Commons or not, I think it will go a 
great way towards producing real contentment 
in the country, and towards securing real com¬ 
radeship between Europeans and Indians in the 


public service, and towards giving tangible effect 
to the beneficent intentions of the English 
people, if oue-balf of the whole annual reoruit-- 
ment for the Indian Civil Service is reserved, 
as is indicated below, for the Indian-born sub¬ 
jects of His Majesty. I do not by any means- 
wish it to be understood that this figure of 
one-half is to be fixed for all time, but I do 
maintain that this is the “ irreducible minimum ” 
to which it is possible for Indians to agree. 
Next I desire to observe that no one wishes to 
endanger the safety of British rule in this- 
eountry. It may be unfashionable to state that 
the safety of British rule in this country really 
depends upon the contentment and happiness- 
of the Indian people; but no one can doubt 
that that is the honest truth about the matter. 
As I have said above, we require European assist¬ 
ance in a great measure in the administration 
of this country. But that does not legitimately 
lead to the conclusion that there must always be- 
a charmed circle—call it corps (fiUte if you like— 
to which no Indian can be allowed access. I 
know Lord Ourzon held this theory; but the- 
untenableness of the position taken up by Lord 
Curzon was demonstrated by Mr. Gokhale in the 
budget discussion of 1905, and to some extent 
also by Lord Morley (then Mr. John Morloy) 
from his place in the House of Commons. 

A.S regards the theory that a certain “ irre¬ 
ducible minimum ” of Europeans is necessary in 
India, I humbly submit that there ought not to- 
be so great a minimum as now exists. The- 
highest posts in India may certainly continue 
to be occupied by Europeans, but it is a moot 
question as to whether the time has not now 
arrived, after nearly 200 years of British rule 
in this country, when a reasonable proportion, 
of the men in the Indian Civil Service may 
not be J ndians. In Bengal we have had. 
several Indian officers who have managed heavy 
districts with conspicuous success, and it has never 
been hinted that the tone of district adminisi- 
tration under Indian officers in Bengal has in 
any instance deteriorated. On the contrary,, 
testimony has been borne by senior European, 
officers in the Indian Civil Service to the- 
efficiency of district administration by Indians- 
(see, for instance, the evidence of Mr H. J. 
Reynolds, Member, Board of Revenue, Bengal, 
before the Public Service Commission of 1886). 
In the next place I take leave to observe that the 
pledges referred to above cannot be explained 
away in the manner adopted by the Government 
of India in their despatch of the 17th November 
1883. I -will not pause after Lord Morley’s 
interpretation of the Proclamation of 1858 to 
discuss at any length the meaning sought to be- 
attached to it by Lord Lansdowne’s Government. 

I pass on to the last objection urged, namely, 
that open competition was not the best way 
of selecting Indians for the higher ranks of 
the service. Confining myself to Bengal, I may 
observe that the competitive system for entry into- 
the Executive branch of the then Dnoovenanted 
Civil Service was found to be a success by men. 
like Sir Richard Temple and Sir Steuart Bayley, 
and that although at a later period the system 
was altered into one of mixed competition and 
selection, it cannot be gainsaid that the men who- 
were admitted as the result of a competitivu 
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■examination in Bengal have always given satis¬ 
faction by the efficient discharge of their duties. 
I adopt entirely what was said by Mr. Kiaoh, 
I.C.S., before the Public Service Commission of 
1886 in answer to questions Nos. 2242 and 
2331, and 1 think that if the examination is 
q)roperly regulated and framed, it might be a 
pretty accurate test i f a man’s ability for the 
Public Service. I do not think that a competi¬ 
tive examination would exclude the Muham¬ 
madans or other races similarly situated. Edu¬ 
cation has made great strides among the 
Muhammadans since 1893, and at the present 
moment, to the thanks impetus given by the 
educational movement among the Muhammadans, 
there are numbers of educated Muham¬ 
madans who are generally able to hold their 
■own against their Hindu or English compeers. 
The conclusion that I come to and the suggestion 
that I humbly beg leave to place before the 
Commission is that, instead of an open competi¬ 
tive examination in England for the Indian 
Civil Service being maintained, there ought to 
he simultaneous examinations in India and in 
England, open in both oases to all natural-bom 
subjects of His Majesty, and that one-half of 
the annual vacancies should be filled by Indians. 
The scheme that I suggest is this; supposing 
that in one particular year there are 60 places 
vacant in the Indian Civil Service and examina¬ 
tions are held simultaneously in England and 
,in India, then 30 places would bo reserved for 
Indians. Should, say, five candidates of Indian 
birth be successful at the open competition in 
England, then only 25 among the successful 
Indian candidates at the open competition in 
India would be taken in. I would further 
■suggest that those 25 should bo made to go to 
England to undergo a period of probation at 
some University in England. If there are no 
Indians successful in England, then the whole 
30 will be filled up from candidates in India. 
In the case of candidates appearing in India, 
it should be laid down that there should be a 
minimum number of marks necessary to be 
obtained. In other words, what I suggest is this: 
hold simultaneous examinations in England and 
India and arrange all candidates in one common 
list in order of merit, but subject to this condition, 
dhat Indians in excess' of one-half of the total 
number of vacancies offered for competition 
would be passed over in favour of the Europeans 
next below them in the list; and conversely, 
that Europeans in excess of one-half 
would be passed over in favour of Indians. 
I think the examination in England and in 
India should be the same, and I am not in favour 
of a separate examination in India or separate 
■examinations in each province or group of pro¬ 
vinces in India. I am familiar with the reasons 
which Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick gave in favour 
of separate examinations for each province (see 
page 53, Parliamentary paper C-7378), but I 
think the balance of argument is altogether 
against separate examinations. Before leaving 
this subject I desire to observe that the question 
of simultaneous examinations is not a new cry of 
these latter days. As early as I860 it was consi¬ 
dered by a Committee appointed by the Secretary 
of State, and it was strongly recommended as 
Being the only way of redeeming the honour 
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of England and doing justice to India. In 
their memorial dated l;fth August 1867, the East 
India Association of London laid stress on the 
question and begged of Sir Stafford North- 
cote, the then Secretary of State for India, 
to take the question into his earnest considera¬ 
tion. It may be observed in passing that 
the East India Association of London was 
prepared to agree to only a certain proportion of 
appointments being reserved for Natives of India. 
Sir Stafford Northcote, the then Secretary of 
State for India, in answer to the deputation which 
waited on him on the 21st August 1867, was 
inclined to approve of the proposal. The British 
Indian Association of Calcutta submitted memo¬ 
rials on the subject to Lord Lawrence s Govern¬ 
ment early in 1868, and the late Mr. Fawcett 
raised the quesTou in the House of Commons on 
the 8th May 1868. Lord Lawrence also con¬ 
sidered the matter in his despatch dated the 13th 
June 1868; and Sir Stafford Northcote in his 
despatch dated the 14th October 1868, which 
instituted the scholarship scheme, dealt with the 
question. The Duke of Argyll, however, gave 
orders for discontinuing the scholarship scheme, 
and his remedy was the Act of 1870, a small 
and tardy measure of justice to India. It is 
unnecessary to go into the history of the rules 
made under the Act of I87u and of what was 
ultimately done in 1879; the question, how¬ 
ever, was definitely forced upon the attention 
of the Government of India and of the India 
Office by the memorials from the Indian 
Association in 1883 and by the deputation 
which waited on the Marquis of Hartington 
early ^ in 1884. Lord Ripou’s Government 
was inclined to agree that 18 per cent, 
of the annual recruitment should be reserved for 
Natives of India. (This was in 1884.) But 
Lord Kimberley vetoed Lord Ripon’s proposals. 
Then came the Public Service Commission of 
1886, and it is well-known how the concurrence 
of the three Indian members of that Commission 
mentioned in the famous paragraph 60 of the 
Commission’s Report was obtained to the scheme 
therein. Mr. Paul’s resolution in the House of 
Commons is within living memory, and it is 
unnecessary to deal with what has been done and 
said on the subject since, except to point out 
that the only really representative body composed 
of educated Indians, namely, the Indian 
National Congress, has in every year very pro¬ 
perly insisted upon the supreme importance of 
the question and upon the imperative need of 
the ruling race being magnanimous enough to 
grant this measure of justice to India. 

13901. (8) If you do not approve of simul¬ 

taneous or separate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which 
Natives of India would be selected in India for 
admission to the Indian Civil Service by means 
of (fl) nomination, (b) combined nomination and 
examination, or (c) any other method ? If so, 
describe fully what system you would recom¬ 
mend. In particular do you consider it desir¬ 
able that all classes and communities should be 
represented in the appointments so made ? K 
so, how would you give effect to this principle ? 
—As I have said before, I am in favour of a 
competitive system only. It is undesirable to 
introduce the principle of representation in the 
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matter of appointments to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

13902. (9) If you are in favour of a system 
for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by Natives of India in India, do you 
consider that “ Natives of India ” should still be 
eligible for appointment in England?—I certain¬ 
ly think that even if simultaneous examinations 
were introduced, there ought not to be any 
restrictions whatsoever in the matter of eligibility 
of Indians for appointment by open competition 
if England. 

13903. (10) Would you regard any system 

of selection in India which you may recom¬ 
mend for young men who are “Natives of 
India, " as being in lieu of, or as supplementary 
to, the present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—The scheme 1 have 
reooibmended would be in lieu of the present 
system of promoting to listed posts officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service. But if it is rejected 
and a smaller proportion than one-half is accepted, 
then I would retain the present system. 

13904. (11) Do you recommend any sepa¬ 
rate method of recruitment for the judicial 
branch of the Indian Civil Service? If so, 
please describe the system which you would 
propose ?—As regards recruitment for the judi¬ 
cial branch of the Indian Civil Service, I think 
the proper course is to open out all the judgeships 
in India to the subordinate judiciary and to the 
legal profession. I adopt entirely what .nas been 
said by Sir Ernest Trevelyan in the Law Quar¬ 
terly Review, Volume 17, page 77, on this 
subject. 

13905. (12) Are you satisfied with the 

present statutory definition of the term “ Natives 
of India ” in section 6 of the Government of 
India Acts, 870 (33 Viet, c. 3), as including 
“ any person born and domiciled within the 
Dominions of His Majesty in India, of parents 
habitually resident in India, and not established 
there for temporary purposes only,” irrespective 
of whether such persons are of ixnmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian 
descent, or of unmixed European descent ? If 
not, state fully any proposals that you wish to 
make in regard to this matter P—1 am not satis¬ 
fied with the definition of “ Natives of India ” 
referred to in this question. I would include in 
the expression '* Natives of India ” subjects of 
what are called the Native states of India. 

- 13906. (13) If the system of recruitment by 

open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons?—I think the present age-limits are 
suitable. 

13907. (14) What in your opinion is the 

most suitable age at which junior Civilians 
recruited in England should commence their 
official duties in India P—The most suitable age 
is 24 or 25. 

1S90S. (15) What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and 
for what reasons ? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age-limits for Natives 


of India, and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ?—I do not recommend any 
differentiation. 

13909. (16) What alterations, if any, do- 
you recommend in the authorised syllabus of 
subjects and marks prescribed for the open com¬ 
petitive examination ?—- As regards the author¬ 
ised syllabus of subjects and marks prescribed 
for the open competition. I think greater weight 
should be given in the scheme of the examination 
to the Oriental classical languages so as to make 
them equal to the classical languages of Europe.. 
I suggest also the following:— 

Indian History • •• ... 1,000 marks.. 

Hindu and Muhammadan Law 500 ,, 

13910, (17) Is any differentiation in the suh» 

jeots for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates?—I 
suggest DO differentiation should be made. 

13911.^ (18) Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by statute- 
for officers recruite.d to the Indian Civil Service,, 
and, if so, wbat posts and for what reasons P—I 
would reserve by statute certain posts in the- 
executive lino only for members of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

13912. (19) Do you consider that a miuimunt 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
civil administration P If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service- 
cadre do you consider that Natives of India 
might under present conditions properly he 
admitted ? - See previous answers. In the event 
of simultaneous examinations being not intro¬ 
duced I would not limit the proportion of Indians- 
in the Indian Civil Service. 

13913. (20) Do you accept as generally 
satisfactory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through 
the medium of an open competitive examination, 
in England and partly by special arrangement 
in India?—Yes, the competitive test being: 
applied in India as far as it is practicable. 

13914. (21) Do you consider that the old 

system of appointment of “ statutory civilians 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, andy 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend?—I would revive the Statutory Civil 
Service if simultaneous examinations are not 
introduced, but 1 would throw it open for 
competition. 

13915. (22) If the system of reoruiting 

Military officers in India for posts in the Indian. 
Civil Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your province, would you advise its 
reintroduotion or introduction as the ease may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
reintroduced, to wbat extent, in your opinion,, 
should it be adopted ?—I am against recruiting 
military officers in India for posts in the Indian 
Civil Service oadre. 

13916. (23) Do you consider that such u 

system should be restricted to the recruitment of 
military officers or extended to the recruitment, 
of selected offioers from other Indian services ?_ 
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I am against recruiting Military officers in 
India for posts in the Indian Civil Service cadre. 

13917. t24) What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed ?—I he system has 
not been a success, because generally old and 
effete men have been appointed, 

13918. (25) Are you satisfied with the 
present rule which prescribes that Natives of 
India other than members of the Proviuoial 
Civil Service or Statutory Civilians may be 
appointed to one quarter of the listed posts ?— 
I do not know whether the rule has been applied 
in practice. 

13919. (28) Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any points relating 
to the system of recruitment for Indian Civil 
Service posts which are not covered by yonr. 
answers to the foregoing questions ?—If my 
scheme is rejected, then I suggest that ftjilities 
on a liberal scale should be given to Indian 
students to proceed to England with a view to 
compete for the Indian Civil Service. I suggest 
the revival of Sir Stafford Northoote’s scheme of 
scholarships: there ought to be at least 50 
scholarships for a country so large as India, 
Further, I suggest that unsuccessful Indian 
Civil Service candidates should be employed 
in the other public services in India. 

13920. (29) Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
service ? how long, in your 

opinion, should this period bo, and what course 
of study should be prescribed for the proba¬ 
tioners''--(29) and (-30) I certainly think that 
there should be a period of probation before the 
candidates are admitted to the service, and the 
period should be two years in the case of candi¬ 
dates appearing in India in my scheme instead 
of one. The course of study should include a 
compulsory subject in Indian law and in the 
vernacular of the province to which the can¬ 
didate is allotted. 

13921. (31) Do you consider that any 
differentiation is necessary between the course 
of study for probationers who are Natives of 
India and the course prescribed for other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ?—I am opposed 
to any differentiation as indicated in question 
(31). . 

13922. (32) Do you consider that the proba* 

tioners’ course of instruction could best be 
spent in England or in India?—Is your answer 
equally applicable to the case of Natives of India 
and of other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ? —The probationer’s course of instruc¬ 
tion should be spent in England. 

13923. (33) Do you think it desirable to 
start, at some suitable place in India, a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service, and possibly of other Indian 
services recruited in England?—Ido not think 
it desirable to start any colleges in India. 

13924. (34) Do you think it desirable that 

each Provincial Government should arrange for 
the training of probationers by suitable courses 


of instruction for the whole or portions of the 
first two years of service at some suitable 
centre?—I think that each Provincial Govern¬ 
ment should arrange for the training of proba¬ 
tioners by suitable courses of instruction for the 
whole of the first two years of service at different 
centres under selected officers. 

13925. (35) Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
officers of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have taken up their appointments in India ? If 
not, what change should, in your opinion, be 
introduced?—I am dissatisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior officers of 
the Indian Civil Service for the Judicial branch. 
If the present conditions of the service are to be* 
maintained, then I would suggest the remedy 
which is indicated on page 81 of the article by 
Sir Ernest Trevelyan referred to above. 

13926. (36) Do you consider that there has 

been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
causes? Are you satisfied that European mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and, if not, how could this best be 
remedied ?—I believe there has been. The 
causes are~(f) spread of English education 
among Indians; (»») frequent absences in Europe. 

13927. (37) Please give yonr views as to 

what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
profidenoy in the knowledge of law of tnembers 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all 
officers and to officers selected for the Judicial 
Branch ?—The standard of the departmental 
examinations should be raised as regards Judicial 
officers —see previous answers. 

13928. (38) Do yon l eoummend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers 
selected for the Judioial branch ?—I sue^est tho 
Calcutta B.L. course. 

13929, (39) Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India 
for officers selected for the Judicial Branch? 
If so, please give details ?—Yes, I should 
recommend that they should be employed for 
a few years as Munsifs and Sub-Judges. 

13930. (40) Is any differentiation desirable 

in asysttm of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are Natives of India and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty?—I am opposed to any 
differentiation, 

13931. (41) If you have recommended the 
introduction of any soheme of direct recruitment 
in India for Natives of India, whether in lieu of 
or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
England, please state what system of probation 
and training you recommend for officers so 
recruited P —The system of probation and training 
i recommend for Indiana is exactly the same 
as for Europeans. I am opposed to anv 
differentiation. ^ 

13932. (42) Is any differentiation neces¬ 
sary in regard to the probation and training of 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are 
Natives of India as between persons of unmixed 
Indian descent, of mixed European and Indian 
descent and of unmixed Europeau descent ? If 
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so, please state your proposals?—The system 
of probation and training I recommend Jor 
Indians is exactly the same as for Europeans. I 
am opposed to any differentiation . 

139d3. (45) Do you consider that the 
exchange compensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished ; and, if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to ofEoers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants P—I am strongly opposed to the 
exchange compensation allowance introduced in 
1893. I would abolish it, but I would allow 
increase in the salaries. 

13934. (46) If abolition is recommended with 
compensation in the form of increased salaries, 
what is your opinion regarding the grant of a 
similar increase of salary to those members of the 
service who now draw no exchange compensation 
allowance ?—If there is to be any increase then 
I would allow an increase all round, irrespective 
of nationality or domicile. 

Written anaiv'ers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

13935. (51) Please refer to Government of 

India Eesolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 
19th August 1910, defining the general condi¬ 
tions which should govern recruitment to the 
Provincial Civil Service, and reproduced as 
Appendix A. Are these conditions suitable, or 
have ou any recommendations to make for their 
alteration?—I think a small proportion of 
appointments should be reserved for nomination ; 
the rest should be thrown for open competition. 

13936. (52) In particular, are the rules for 

the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
in force in your Province suitable, or have you 
any recommendations to make for their altera- 

Mr. G. 0. Ghose 

13942, {Chairman.) Tou are a Barrister-at- 
Law P—I am. 

13943. Have you ever occupied any position 
in the public service?—I have not. 

13944. Would you tell me to what caste you 
belong ?—I am a Hindu Kayastha. 

13915. In your answer to question (7) you 
lay stress on the volume of evidence in favour of 
simultaneous examinations given before the 
Public Services Commission of 1886. I suppose 
you admit that it is not only the volume 
of evidence that a Royal Commission has to 
regard, but also the weight of the evidence ?— 
Certainly, and I have indicated that also. 

13946. Tou say you are in favour of what you 
call simultaneous examination in India open to 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty, and sug¬ 
gest that one-half of the annual vacancies should 
be filled by Indians ?—That is so. 

13947. Do you mean that one-half of the 
vacancies should be filled by Indians, or should be 
open to competition by Indians ?—Open to com¬ 
petition by Indians, and should be filled by 
Indians. 

13948. But not necessarily filled by Indians ? 
— Fes. I also mean that they should be filled by 
Indians. Of course if there are no qualified 
Indians available, that is another matter. 


tion ?—I think that recruitment should not be 
restricted to residents of the province to which it 
belongs, 

13937. (53) Do you consider that recruit¬ 

ment for a Provincial Civil Service should 
ordinarily be restricted to residents of the 
province to which it belongs?—I think that 
recruitment should not be restricted to residents 
of the Province to which it belongs. 

13938. (54) Are all classes and communities 

duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—Efficiency should always bo regarded as 
the primary and essential condition. 

13939. (57) To what extent are the functions 

of the officers of the Executive and Judical 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differ¬ 
entiated ? Is any change desirable ; and, if so, 
in what direction ?—I do not quite follow what 
is asked. I suggest complete separation of 
executive and judicial functions. 

13940, (59) Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the oonditions of the Provincial Civil Services 
as regards salary should be adjusted by a con¬ 
sideration of the terms necessary to secure locally 
the desired qualifications in the officers 
appointed? If not, what principle do you 
recommend P—The scale of salaries requires 
immediate revision. The salaries should be 
increased. 

13941. (60) Are the existing rates of pay 

and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of 
your province adequate to secure the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend ?—The scale 
of salaries requires immediate revision. The 
salaries should be increased. 

called and examined. 

13949. Then you go on to say, “Should, 
say, five candidates of Indian birth be successful 
at the open competition in England, then only 
twenty-five among the successful Indian candi¬ 
dates at the open competition in India would bo 
taken in.” This scheme, as I read it, would be 
for a separate examination, and not a simul¬ 
taneous examination?—-I would not advocate a 
separate examination. I would have a simul¬ 
taneous examination, the same examination held 
in London and in India. 

13950. That is whal; you say, but I want to 
get quite clear what you mean by your proposal. 
Under a system of simultaneous examination, as 
I understand the expression, examination would 
be held in India and in England, say,for 80 can¬ 
didates, and the first 80 men, whether they were 
Europeans or whether they were Indians, would 
bo admitted to the Service ?—That is so, subject 
to the qualifications which I have indicated. I 
have also said that in the ease of candidates 
appearing in India it should be laid down that 
there should be a minimum number of marks 
obtained. 

13951. But if it is a simultaneous examinai- 
tion on a competitive basis, why do you require a 
minimum qualification ?—Because I do not want 
it to he said that the Indians who get in as the 
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result of a competitive examination in India are a strong European administration ?—I think so ; 
in any way inferior. That is the reason why I it is a proportion of half and half, 
am insisting upon the fact that it would be 13966. But do you think it would encourage 
necessary to lay down a minimum number of best the class of Europeans to go in for the if 
marks. thej' were to know that they might be called upon 

13952. I merely want your explanation. As examination to stand side?—If you increase the 
I read your proposal it seems to me that it is not prospects and the pay, and improve the rules as 
for a simultaneous examination such as I have regards removal of blocks in promotion, and so 
alluded to, but for an examination to take place forth, I do not see why the best class of European 
in India for Indians on a qualifying basis Thus candidates should n<;t come forward, 
if our twenty-five Indians were required to make 13967, Even with that in front of them?— 
up half, that number wouid be obtained by ex- Yes. 

amination in India?—It is a scheme for a 13968. Then you say that Indians have been 
modified simultaneous examination. found fully equal to the ordinary duties of district 

13953. But am I right in my interpretation ? posts and to coping with situations of special 
—Yes, to a certain extent. difficulty. Is that your personal experience ?—- 

13964. That is not simultaneous examination, No, mostly from what I have read and from what 
you know ?—I have not elaborated it in that I have heard. 

way, but I can easily do it. 13969. Would that be in this Presidency?— 

13955. I am trying to get from you an Yes, in the Bengal Presidency, 
explanation of the scheme which you have put 13970. Your scheme, if it were carried out, 
forward ?—What I say is this, that there should would entail the abolition of the listed post 
be simultaneous examinations, the same examina- system, would it not ?—Yes. 
tion held in London and in India, with this re- 13971. Do you think this could be done with- 
servation, tha'. half the places should be reserved out detriment to the prospects of those officers 
for Indians. who are in the Provincial Service ?—I do not 

13956. Is that what you understand by simul- think there could be any grievance, if the 
taneous examination P That is separate exam- British Government were generous enough to 
ination, is it not P—I would not call it grant us the scheme I have outlined, 
separate examination, ^ 13972. You think that the large admission of 

13957. l[ou say that half the number of Indians would counterbalance any grievance in 
places is to be reserved for Indians, and that their that direction ?—That is so. 
admission to the Service is to be quite irre- 13973. Of course your scheme would mean 
spective of the position which they held in the immediate inclusion of half the recruits in 
relation to the European candidates examined at the administration ?—I do not think that could 
the same time P—The question of marks would happen becau.se you will not have for a great 
come in then. number of years qualified candidates. For a 

13958. How ?—Take for instance this case, large number of years 1 do not think you could 
Supposing 60 places are vacant, then I suggest possibly have qualified candidates in India, 
that 30 places should be reserved for Indians. 13974. What kind of standard wouid you set 
The same examination would be held in London up ?—That I would leave to the Civil Service 
and in India, and the candidates who came out Commissioners. 

as the result of the competitive examination in 13975. Do you think it should be of so stiff 
London and in India would be classified in one a obaraoter that Indians would not be able 
list, subject however to this qualification, that 80 to attempt it in the immediate future ?—That is 
Indians would have to be taken in. A minimum so. 

number of marks would be necessary. That has 13976, In answer to question (11) you 
to be looked into, and if they satisfy that require- recommend that Judgeships should be open to 
ment then 30 Indians will be taken in. the subordinate judiciary and to the legal 

13959. And the examination would be eon- profession?—Yes, 1 do. 
ducted by the Civil Service Commissioners ?— 13977. Would you allow these posts to he 

filled by members of the Indian Civil Service as 
13960. The papers would be looked over by well ?—For the present I would retain them as 
them and marked by them along with the papers open to the Judicial branch of the Indian Civil 
put in in England ?—Yes. Service, but that is for the present only. 

13961. Therefore, if out of your 60, 40 13978. You mean that afterwards they 

Europeans and only 20 Indians were successful, would be filled exclusively from the subordinate 
10 Europeans would have to stand aside to make judiciary and the legal profession ?—Yes. 
up the 30 Indians who would be brought in, 13979. What effect would that have on the 
provided they qualified?—Yes, provided they aspirations of members of the Indian Civil 

are qualified. _ ^ Service ?—They would still have a sufficient 

13962. Do you think that would be a satis- number of posts to occupy, 
factory solution of the problem ?—That is how 13980. On the executive side?—Yes 

it strikes me. 13981. But you would exclude them from 

13963. Would it be satisfactory to the Euro- all judicial posts?—Yes, because I think the 
peans?--It would be satisfactory from the Indian judicial posts ought to be occupied by trained 
point of view. lawyers, 

13964. You are desirous of seeing a strong 13982. You do not agree with those who 
European administration maintained ?-^ertainly. suggest that an Indian Civil Servant can be 
13965. Do you think the adoption of a pro- trained?—If the Judicial branch of the Indian 
posal of that character would tend to keep alive Civil Service is to be retained, then they should be 
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given an adequate training, but I would rather 
have judicial posts occupied by trained lawyers. 

13983, Quite separate from the executive p— 
Quite separate from the executive. 

13984. You say that generally old and feeble 
men have been appointed to the listed posts?— 
That is so. 

13985. Do you think that all the officers 
now holding listed posts would agree with you ? 
—I have said so quite generally. There is no 
doubt there are honourable exceptions, and some 
are present in this room. 

13986, What would you say was their 
average age on af)pointment?—I am special¬ 
ly referring to the appointments which have been 
made in recent years to the posts of Assistant 
Judge and District and Sessions Judges, and 
generally men over fifty-five have been appointed 
in Bengal, 

13987 You regard that as too old ?—Yes. 

13988. Then in answer to question (21) you 
say that you would revive the Statutory Civil 
Service if simultaneous examinations were not 
introduced ?—Yes. 

13989. And you would throw it open to 
competition ?—Yea. 

13990. You do not hold the view that 
many peojile hold with regard to the Statutory 
Civil Service ?—No I say that if the original 
intentions of the framers of the scheme were 
carried out you would have a class of men who 
would do credit to themselves and render very 
useful service to the State, I am specially refer¬ 
ring to the speeches made in Parliament by the 
Duke of Argyll and the late Sir Stafford 
Northcote. 

13991. You would have competition tem¬ 
pered by nomination? — I would throw it open to 
competition ; I would have no nomination at alL 

13992 In answer to question (28) you say 
that in default of simultaneous examinations you 
would suggest the establishment of not less than 
50 scholarships to enable candidates to go to 
England?—Yes, that is a small number compared 
with a large country like India, 

13993. Can you tell me on what principle 
you would allot these scholarships ?—I would 
revive Lord Lawrence’s scheme of scholarship. 
Lord Lawrence established nine scholarships 
for the whole of India, and that if I re¬ 
member aright was considered rather too low 
a number by Sir Stafford Northcote. The 
Duke of Argyll, when he came into office, 
abolished those scholarships. I am suggesting 
their revival in the event of simultaneous exami¬ 
nations not being granted. 

13994. Would you allocate so many to each 
province?—I would leave it to the Government 
of India, 

13995. Would you grant a sufficient scholar¬ 
ship to enable an Indian to go to England 
for a course of three years ?—Deserving Indians, 
Indians who have shown by their academic career 
that they will be able to justify the promise of 
their youth. 

13996. How many years would you give 
them ?—Three years. 

13997. In answer to question (51) you allow 
for a certain amount of recruitment to the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service by nomination ?—Yes, for 
the present. 


13998. What influenced you to make this 
suggestion?-! might explain it by a concrete 
case. l ake the case of a very deserving officer 
who suddenly dies, leaving his family unprovid¬ 
ed for. If he has left a son who is well qualified 
I would allow the Governor to nominate such son 
for such post as he might consider him to be 
qualified for. 

13999. In answer to question (60) vou 
recommend an increase of salaries for the Pro¬ 
vincial Service. Have you any idea of what 
that would cost ?—No, 1 have not, but I 
mink the present salaries require revision 
Having regard to the rise in prices of almost 
ever^hing necessary for life I think the salaries 
should be iucreased. 

through all the grades ?—Yes. 

14001. {Lord Ronaldshay.) I want to clear 
up in my mind some difficulties which occur to 
me with regard to your scheme of recruitment 
for the Indian Civil Service. First of all do 
you agree with the great mass of evidence which 
has been put before us to the effect that if an 
unconditional system of simultaneous examina- 
tion were instituted in this country very few 
Indians would as a matter of fact find their way 
into the service for, at any rate, a great number 
of years to come ?—I entirely agree. 

14002. Very few would come out high 
enough in the list to obtain places in the Civil 
Service ?—That is so. 

14003, Let us now consider your scheme 
in the light of that opinion. Your scheme is 
that there are to be, for instance, 60 vacancies 
filled in the course of a year, and I assume from 
what you have just stated that you hold the 
opinion that very few of those vacancies would 
be filled by Indians. If they were drawn up in 
accordance with an order of merit, shall we 
say five Indians would come out in the first 60 f 
—Yes. 

14004. So that your examination would 
result in 55 Europeans and five Indians eettinff 
through ?—Yes. “ 

14005. Then according to your scheme are 
you going to tell 25 successful Europeans that 
they are not to receive the due reward of their 
labours ? -I say that to serve one’s country 
is the inalienable right of every subject, and no 
obstacle should be thrown in the way. 

14006. But really that is not an answer to 
my question, which is this. Under your scheme 
would you tell the 25 successful Europeans that 
they were not to be selected for the service ?—I 
do not think the candidates would understand it 
in that light, and besides, if they did so nnder- 
stand it, justice to India would require such a 
scheme. 

14007. I am not really asking you on 
that point. I want to know definitely whether 
under your scheme it would be necessary to tell 
25 successful European candidates that their 
services could not be availed of in the Indian 
Civil Service ?—They would know that accord¬ 
ing to the regulations. 

14008. Am I to understand that your answer 
to my question is Yes?—Yes, it would be 
necessary, because the regulations would be 
published. 

14009. Then am I also to understand that 
under your scheme you would tell 26 unsuccess. 
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fill Indian candidates that they were tn receive tended that an English barrister is from ignorance 
the reward which ought in accordance with the of the language and customs of the country 
order of merit to have gone to the 25 successful incompetent for judicial work in the districts.” 
European candidates?—Yes, provided they Then he says: “Moreover the selection need 
obtained the minimum number of marks. not bo made entirely from the subordinate 

14010. Could such a scheme as that really judiciary. There is now in India a large and 
be described as a competitive system of exaraina- well-educated Bar consisting not only of barris- 
tioQ?—It is a modified competitive system, but it ters, both English and Native, called to the Bar 
would be a system which would {jive satisfaction in England, but also of pleaders who practise 
in India in the High Courts and in the Courts in the 

14011. I think you will admit it would districts, and who are required to pass severe 
be a very much modified CO npetition. Although examinations, and in some oases to undergo an 
you say it will give satisfaction in India, do you apprenticeship before being enrolled.” There is 
think it would give satisfaction to the 25 success- therefore now no justification for closing the 
ful European candidates?—Possibly it would door to these persons. 

“Of- 14018. Fou. agree that the Judioial Service 

14012. And if it did not, what effect do should be recruited from the Bar in India 
you think that would have on recruitment from and from the judicial side of the Provincial 
the best classes of European candidates in the Civil Service ?—Yes, from the Judicial branch 
future P—As regards the question of recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 


that would depend on many other considerations. 
It is said new-a-days that the Indian Civil Service 
is not so attractive, but if one goes into the 
question deeply one finds that, compared with 
the prospects in England the Indian Civil Service 
is not after all so unattractive as it is supposed 
to be, 

14013. But would not you render it very 
much more unattractive if the Englishman when 
he went in for the examination knew that he 
would run the risk, although he passed high, of 
being told that be was not to fiave an appoint¬ 
ment?—To a certain extent possibly it would be. 

14014. Do you think under those circum¬ 
stances you would get the best class of educated 
Englishman to come forward as a candidate for 
the Service ?—I think so, if you pay them 
sufficiently well. 

14015. Even if he knew ho had to run the 
risk of not being appointed after he had passed 
his examination?—Yes 

14016. I must differ with you at once. 
In answer to question (11) you say you adopt 
entirely what has been said by Sir Ernest 
Trevelyan in the Law Quarterly Review, 
Volume 17, page 77 ?—Yes, 1 have the book 
here. 

14017. Was there any particular recom¬ 
mendation that Sir Ernest Trevelyan made ? 
—He does make one on page 81. He says 
there: “If the claims of the service are not 
fitrong enough to outweigh the ntoessity of 
filling these important posts with the best men 
Available, then the proper course is to open out 
all the Judgeships in India to the subordinate 
judiciary and to the legal profession. Whatever 
might have been the case ,in old days, there is no 
4oubt that now the supply is quite equal to the 
demand. The native judiciary is highly edu¬ 
cated and well trained. Moreover, except in very 
isolated oases, they are now free from the charges 
which used to he made against them, namely, 
of being wanting in impartiality and judicial 
purity. The greater number of important civil 
cases are now tried by Native Subordinate Judges, 
and the reports of the decisions of the Judioial 
Committee of the Privy Council show that fre¬ 
quently the opinion of a single Subordinate Judge 
is preferred to that of the Judges of the High 
Courts sitting in appeal for him.” Then he 
«ay8; “ The Indian Civilians have always oon- 


14019. And from the Indian Bar ?—Yes. 

14020. But you would exclude all Civilians 
from posts such as District Judges ?—Not at 
present. I may just mention that that is the 
identical scheme which was also recommended by 
the late Sir James FitzJames Stephen and also 
by Sir William Markby. 

14021, {St'r Theod(.re Morhon.) With regard 
to your answer to question (11), you said to 
Lord Ronaldshay you would recruit from the 
Indian Bar and from the Provincial Judicial 
Service. Do you think it desirable to have a 
certain English element in your Judicial Service 
or not P—Certainly. 

14022. How would you get that ?-It would 
afford an inducement to a larger number of 
English barristers to come out to this country 
and practise here if they knew they could rise to 
such posts as District and Sessions Judges and 
eventually to the High Court. 

14023. By the Indian Bar am I to under¬ 
stand you mean Indians and Englishmen 
practising here ?—Yes, and also vakils of the 
various High Courts in India. 

14024. Mr. Sinha recommended to us a 
soheme somewhat similar to this of yours, only 
he urged it ns an alteruative if his first proposal 
was not accepted ?—His first proposal, if I 
remember aright, was the training of members ? 

14025. It was a system of one-third by 
examination. If that was not accepted he said 
he would urge the Commission to consider this 
as a second alternative. Do you put this for¬ 
ward as an alternative or as part and parcel of 
the other scheme ?—As part and parcel of the 
other soheme. 

14026. But then you have reduced the English 
element by a half by your proposal ?—Yes, 

14027. And that is only half the executive P 

—Yes. 

14028. And the number of the judioial will 
be also very considerably diminished by this 
other proposal of yours ?—Yes. 

14029. Therefore the total number will be 
reduced very largely indeed ?—You would 
have a large European element if this scheme, 
which I have outlined in my answer to question 
(11), is carried out. 

14030. How ?—You would have European 
barristers practising in the various High Courts 
to select from, and that is a large field. 

29 
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14031. la it very large ?—Not in Calcutta. 

14032. It was not very much in Madras ?— 
1 do not know about Madras, but in Bombay it 
is large)’. 

14033. With, regard to the scholarships which 
you recommend. I thiuk you said there should 
be 60 of them ?—Yes. 

14034. Does that mean 50 a year?—Yes, 
50 a year. 

14035. That is 150 scholarship-holders in 
hngland at the same time ?—Yes, 50 a year 
tenable for three years, 

14036. So that the total numoer is 150? 
— That is 60 

14037. (Mr. Chauhal.) With regard to tlie 
separation of the judicial and the executive 
functions, it is not necessarily connected with 
any scheme for any exuminatiou, is it?-No; 
that scheme has been sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State. 

14038. Tlie separation of the two functions 
is quite an independent question?—Yes. 

14039. 1 see that in your answer to question 

(57) you suggest the complete separation of the 
judicial ana executive functions in the Provincial 
Civil Seivice?—I do. 

14040. Is there anything which prevents 
the same separation in the higher service ?— 
There is nothing that I am aware of. 

14041. Do you advocate the sa:r,e separa¬ 
tion of the judicial and executive in the higher 
Service?—I do. 

14042. Then for the higher Civil Service, 
assuming for a moment that simultaneous 
examinations are not granted and that the present 
state of things continues, is there anything 
which would come in the way of recruiting the 
whole Judicial Service from ready material, 
either from the Bar or from the pleaders, or 
from the Provincial Service ?—There is nothing 
that 1 am aware of. 

14043. it seems to me there are one or two 
difficulties in the way. In the first place there 
would be a certain proportion of barristers to be 
fixed ?—Yes. 

14044. There could be only a certain pro¬ 
portion of barristers which that scheme would 
include ?—Yes. 

14045. Do you think there will be any 
diffiimlty in obtaining the necessary m.en from 
the Bar for the purpose of manning this 
higher Judicial Service?—I do not think there 
will be. 

14046. Do you think that in these men 
who have practised at the Bar there will 
be a want of administrative eiperienoe such as 
Collectors and Assistant Collectors have in the 
Kevenue branch, and that that would inter¬ 
fere with the pioper execution of their judicial 
duties ?—1 should not think it would; they could 
easily pick up that administrative experience. 

14047. Do you'think there is any objec¬ 
tion to the Munsifs and the teubordinate Judges 
being invested with criminal jurudiction?—1 
do not think there is. 

14048. Do you think that the Executive 
officers who at present peiform these judicial 
functions would in any way be hampered or 
handicapped by magisterial powers being taken 
from them land handed over?—No, 1 do not 
think so. 


14049. (Mr. Uokhale.) I confess I had some¬ 
what misunderstood your scheme, or rather I 
had understood it differently from what your 
answers just now in reply to questions from the 
Chair indicate it to be. I fear there are 
rather serious obstacles in the way of your 
scheme being adopted. Lord Eonaldsbay has 
pointed out one, namely, the serious dissatis¬ 
faction which would be caused among English¬ 
men that were rejected when their marks were 
higher than those of Indians who were taken, but 
there are two other objections which I want to 
point out. Do you know that there would be a 
statutory objection to this course being adopted, 
because under the Act of 1858 apfmintments 
must be in the order of merit ? Therefore you 
will first have to amend the statute ?—I would 
rather have it amended. 

14050. You would, under your scheme, first 
of all take 30 Englishmen and as many Indians- 
as passed in London, and then you would take 
the necessary number from India to make up 
the remaining 30 ?—That is so. 

14051. Provided that they got marks above 
a certain qualifying minimum. But suppos¬ 
ing the necessary number does not pass, that 
the necessary number in India above tliat 
qualifying minimum is not available, what is to 
happen ?—Then the posts will be all filled up by 
Europeans 

14052. That year or next year ?—That 
year. If the necessary number is not forth¬ 
coming, and if the vacancies have to be filled up, 
then European candidates would be taken in. 

14053. 1 hat makes it very much a matter 

of chance as to how many vacancies would fall 
in any particular year to the English candidates, 
does it not P—No doubt. 

14054. That would be an additional source 
of dissatisfaction. Do not you think it would 
be better to hold the same examination twice 
in the year, once in London for 30 or 40 
vacancies, taking as many Englishmen and as 
many Indians as come in, and again in India 
under the authority of the Civil Service Com¬ 
missioners for the rest P—If the examination 
in India is held under the authority of the 
Civil Service Commissioners, I would prefer that 
to my scheme. 

14055. Under their authority and exactly of 
the same difficulty ?—Certainly. 

14056. Then you get over tlie statutory diffi¬ 
culty ?— Yes. 

14057. There would not be two lists at one 
and the same time ?—No. 

14058. The number of vacancies thrown open 
to Englishmen would be definite and the supple¬ 
mentary list would be drawn up in India if the 
required number is available ?—Yes. 

14059. If the required number is not avail- 
abl8,the deficiency would be added next year to 
the number of vacancies offered to the candidates 
in England ?- Yes. 

14060. Do you think that would be a better 
scheme than yours ?—Yes. 

14061. (Mr. Sly.) Do you mind telling us 
about your own educational career ?—I have 
been a vakil of the Calcutta High Court for eight 
years, and 1 have been a member of the English 
Bar for the last six years; so that altogether 
I have been in the legal profession for 14 years. 
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14062. What age were you when you went 
to England ?—I went iu April 1906 when I was 
31 years of age. 

14063. Dealing with this question, of the 
examination, you tell us: “I do not think a 
competitive examination would exolude the 
Muhammadan or otOer races similarly situated. 
Education has made great strides among the 
Muhammadans since 1893, and at the present 
moment, thanks to the impetus given by tiie 
educational movement among the Muhammadans, 
there are numbers of educated Muhammadans 
who are generally able to hold their own against 
their Hindu or English compeers.” When we 
look at the list of successful candidates who have 
come out in the Indian Civil Service for the 
past ten years, we find that only two Muham¬ 
madans have been successful, and that one of 
those was a Bengali Muhammadan and the other 
a resident of Bombay ; so that as a matter of 
fact instead of improving their position in the 
Ionian Civil Service in the last ten years the 
Muhammadans have gone backwards?—I do not 
think they have had sufEoieut opportunities of 
nreseuting themselves at the open competition in 
London. 

14064 They have had the same opportu¬ 
nities as the other Indians, have they not ?— 
As regards tim other Indians it really depends 
upon accidental advantages, possessing means of 
going to London and staying there for a number 
of years, and spending about £l,0u0. 

11065. You think the Muhammadans have 
been held back more by want of means than 
anything else ?—Yes. 

14066. Looking at the same list, there is not 
a single resident of the Punjab or of Central 
India or of Rajputana amongst the whole of 
the successful candidates?—Within the last few 
years very great progress has been made in the 
Punjab and there is no knowing whether there 
will not be candidates in the near future from the 
Punjab. 

14067. As a matter of fact, in the last ten 
years there have been none ?—That is so. 

14068. You have been questioned as to 
whether your scheme of examinations would not 
reduce the attractions of the Indian Civil 
Service; do not you think also that if your 
scheme of a Judicial branch, separately recruited 
in India from the Indian Bar, were adopted, 
that would also greatly reduce the attractions of 
the Indian Civil Service ? —To a certain extent 
it would. 

14069. Do you think we are likely to get such 
good men for the Indian Civil Service if we not 
only treat them as you suggest under the 
examination but also take away the whole of the 
Judicial Service from them?—I think you would 
get a sufficient number of really first-class 
men. 

14070. You wish to recruit the European ele¬ 
ment you desire to see in the service solely 
from European barristers practising in India ?— 
Yes, and_also from barristers who may be selected 
from those practising in London. 

14071. ITou would also admit some selec¬ 
tion from ban isters practising iu London ?—Yes. 

14072. And you would recruit these for 
District Judges?—I would first post them as 
Assistant Judges and then after they had had 


experience transfer them to Sessions and District 
J udgeships. 

14073. From your experience of work at 
the Indian Bar and from what you have 
heard about the English Bar, do you think 
any barrister, except he was an absolute failure 
in life, would ever consent to accept an appoint¬ 
ment such as ths Assisi ant Judgeship you 
suggest ?—If an Assistant Judgeship is offered 
with a prospect of their being able to rise to the 
position of a District Judge as well as a High 
Court Judge, I think it would attract capable 
men. 

14074. You know what the pay of the 
District Judges is; do you think that anybody 
but a comparative failure would accept such a 
prospect?—I think under the present conditions 
capable men could be liad at that salary. 

14075. A capable European barrister success¬ 
fully practising in England would be willing to 
accept the post of a District Judgeship?—It 
depends on what you mean by successful practice 
If a rising junior is influenced by other con¬ 
siderations, then he would accept such an 
appointment. 

14076. A rising European junior with good 
prospects before him would accept a District 
Judgeship ?—Yes, if he cannot stay on or for 
some such reason. 

14077. Do you think a European barrister 
practising in the Presidency towns would there¬ 
by acquire a sufficient knowledge of Indian life 
and conditions satisfactorily to fill the post of 
an Assistant Judge in the mufassal?—I think 
so. 

_ 14078. Then you were asked some question 
about the administrative duties of Judges. Do 
you know who carries out the administrative 
duties iu the High Couit? -Yes. 

14079. Is it not always given to a (Civilian 
Judge?—There are two instances in which it 
has been given to Judges who were not civilians. 

14080, When were those instances ?—One 
was C)ir Ramesh Ohuuder Mitter, who was in 
charge of the department for a number of years, 
and for a short period Sir C. M, Ghose was also 
in charge. 

14081. In answer to question (16) you have 
suggested certain changes in the syllabus of 
subjects for examination, and I notice you have 
not recommended the inclusion of any Indian 
vernacular. Did you deliberately exolude 
tliem, or not ? —I have not deliberately excluded 
them, but I have not bestowed much thought on 
them. 

14o82. Then as an alternative you have 
recommended the revival of the Statutory Service. 
We have had a lot of evidence to the eSect that 
any method of recruitment that may be adopted in 
India short of simultaneous examination will leave 
what is termed a badge of inferiority upon the 
candidates selected in India, a badge which they 
will resent very greatly and which will impede 
their effioienoy in the service. In regard to 
this recommendation of yours for a revival of 
the Statutory Service, do you tliink that if they 
are given the same pay, leave and pension, and 
the same promotion list, and everything of that 
sort, there will be a badge of inferiority or 
not? —If the Statutory Oiv’l Servants who are 
to be ■ appointed according to my scheme are 
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appointed members of the Covenanted Civil 
Service in aeourdanoe with the Statute of 1870, I 
think there would be no badge of inferiority 
whatsoever, 

14083. (Jfr. Macdomld.) In reply to ques¬ 
tion (3) you say that the present system of exami¬ 
nation is a most grievous hardship on Indians. 
Would you tell us what you mean by a grievous 
hardship ?—At present we have to send our 
sons miles and miles away from India and the 
prizes are few and the blanks are numerous, and 
it excludes all but an infinitesimal portion of 
Indians, while those whom it admits must 
possess the purely accidental advantages of means 
and opportunities for going to London ou the 
mere off-chance of success. 

14084. It is a hardship on Indians who desire 
to enter the Service, you mean ?—Yes. 

14085. I did not know whether you meant 
that it was a grievous hardship on the general 
community of Indians; but you mean only those 
who want to enter the service ?—Yes. 

14086. You refer to the irreducible minimum. 
You have heard here, have you not, that there 
is very grave danger that the Europeans may be 
swamped by Indians ?—I have heard that. 

14087. Do you know wnat the tendency is 
at the- moment ? Have you taken the trouble 
to look into the figures as to the relative 
strength of the European section of the cadre 
and the Indian section of the cadre ?—At 
present according to the combined Civil List for 
the whole of India, corrected up to 31at October 
1912, out of 1,314 Indian (,'ivil Service men 
there are only 58 Indiana ; and according to the 
figures published in the Government book on 
the 1st April, there were 1,243 Europeans and 
59 Indians. 

14088. So that, as a matter of fact, the 
relative strength of the Indians in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre is going down ?—It is going 
down 

14089. Do you think it will keep unfairly low 
so long as the examination is held in England 
alone ?—I think so. 

14090. But you say that if you have simulta¬ 
neous examinations here, in the pure sense of the 
term, it will not be very materially increased ?— 
Not for a great number of years. 

14091. there is a point of your scheme which 
I am not quite clear about; I understand you 
insist very strongly upon the similarity of test? - 
Yes. 

J4092. That the examination papers must 
be equally hard whether you carry out your 
own scheme or accept the proposal made by 
Mr. Qokhale?—Yes. 

14093. The examination papers must be of 
the same stiffness ?—Yes. 

14094. I have a difficulty there and I should 
like you to help me with regard to it. An 
examination can be unequal in one of two 
different ways: the standards set can be high 
in one case and low in the other—that is a 
very apparent form of inequality ; also you can 
have an unequal standard by imposing precisely 
the same standard of examination so far as the 
papers are concerned, but allowing one body of 
candidates to pass in on a lower average number 
of marks than the other class of candidates. 
That is unequal also, is it not?—-Yes, 


14095. Is not your scheme as amended by 
Mr. Gokhale an unequal one in the second 
sense of the term ?—Possibly from a theoretical 
point of view it can be described as unequal, but 
I would have the standard for Indians such 
as wouid be considered sufficient by the Civil 
Service Commissioners for the European 
candidates. 

14096.^ Would you allow the Civil Service 
Commissioners to say that in view of the educa¬ 
tion in England a certain standard should be 
imposed upon English candidates, but in view of 
the education in India there should be a lower 
standard for Indian candidates, but relatively 
equally stiff ?—No, I would not do that. 

14097. You would say that when the Civil 
Service Commissioners have imposed a standard 
for England they must impose the same standard 
for India?—Yes 

14098. But the English successful average 
may be 5,o0() marks wffile the Indian success¬ 
ful average is 3,000 marks ?--The Indian 
successful average must satisfy the English 
successful average. 

14099. How?—-If the English successful 
average is 5,0tffi marks, then before an Indian 
can be considered to be qualified he must 
satisfy the English successful average. 

1410'>. Then you get no reserve of places? 
—If they cannot satisiy that standard they have 
no grievance whatsoever. 

14101. Do you mean that the qualifying 
standard will not be a real qualifying standard 
but something equivalent to the competitive 
standard in England ?—It would be equivalent 
to the competitive standard in England. 

14102. But then if you admit that by pure 
simultaneous examination very few Indians will 
get in, is it not rather imposing upon your 
fellow-countrymen to say that you are going to 
give them 30 places and put such impediments 
in their way of getting into the places that none 
of them would got in ?—I would remove tho 
obstacles which at present prevent them offering 
themselves at the open competition, and if after 
the removal of those obstacles they are not able 
to take advantage of the opportunities provided 
for them, they have only themselves ta 
blame. 

14103. Do you really suggest that your quali¬ 
fying standard for Indian candidates will be so 
high that it will be the standard which successful 
English candidates have to attain ?—Precisely. 

14104, You referred to the evidence ol 
Mr. Eeynolds with reference to the work of 
Indian officers in the Indian Civil Service, but 
1 understand that Mr. Reynolds was not the 
only European officer who bore that testimony, 
was he ?—No, he was not the only European 
officer, but I have only had regard to 
Mr. Reynolds’ testimony, because he was for a, 
great number of years Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal. 

14105. And he was also a Member of the 
Board of Revenue, was he not ?—He became 
later on a Member of the Board of Revenue. 

14106, But there were others ?—Yes, there 
was Mr. W. H. (irimley, who was also in the 
Board of Revenue, and Sir Henry Prinsep, who 
was for a great number of years Judge in the 
Calcutta High Court. 
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14107. Did not the Bengal Government give 
any evidence on that point ?—Yes, the question 
was: ‘‘ What has been the experience in your 

Province, in regard to their work as public ser¬ 
vants, of natives who have entered the Covenanted 
Civil Service through tlie competitive channel in 
EuglandP” And the answer was: “On the 
whole decidedly favourable.” 

14108. Do you think that the Indian Members 
of the Civil Service have deteriorated since 
1886 ?—I do not think so. 

14109. Have you heard it alleged that it 
has ?—I have seen the allegation in certain 
newspapers in India, but I have not seen it in any 
State document. The Public Service Commis¬ 
sion also in paragraph 61 of their report expressed 
the same opinion which the Bengal Government 
expressed. 

J4110. (J/fi Madge.) Do you travel much 
over the country apart from head-quarters 
station ?—Yes, I have been to Madras and 
Bombay and have travelled a good bit in the 
North-West. 

14111. I do not mean in one Presidency as 
against another, but in capita] cities and head¬ 
quarters staaons as against rural areas ?—I have 
not travelled much over rural areas. 

14112. Have you had any means of coming 
across the real wishes and desires, not only of 
the ignorant masses, but of people generally as 
distinguished from the classes in head-quarters 
and chief cities ?—Yes, I have had opportunities 
of coming in contact with people who have not 
been residents of the f residency towns. 

14113. In fairly large numbers ?—Yes. 

14114. So that we may take it that your 
views are based not only upon the claims of any 
small particular class, but upon what you fairly 
consider the wishes of the people of the country 
generally ?—You may. 

14115. You think it desirable to maintain a 
British tone in the administrat'on, at least for 
any period that we need take into account now ? 
—t ertainly, that is what I have said. 

14116. Do you think that is effected by 
retaining a mihimum number of appointments ? 
—Yes. 

14117. And you make it half and half ?— 
fes. 

14118. Do you think that that tone is main¬ 
tained mainly by the personality of the officers 
or by the perfection of the maobiner, ?—It is 
maintained in both ways. No doubt it depends 
to a considerable extent on the personality of the 
officer, but as regards the Indians whom I have 
in view, they would be so imbued with the 
British spirit that possibly they would be more 
British than the British themselves. 

14119. Supposing the machinery were defect¬ 
ive, would you look to the personality of officers 
to correct it, and supposing the personality of 
the officers was defective, would you expect the 
machinery to correct it?—No, I would not 
expect the machinery to correct it if the personal¬ 
ity was deficient. 

14120. But if the machinery were defective 
you would trust the personality to correct it ?— 
Certainly. 

14121. In your answer to questions (5) to (7) 
you talk of levelling up the country so that it 
may be ultimately possible to entrust Indians 


with a real measure of self-government within 
the empire. Levelling up the country to my 
mind seems rather an abstraction, and I should 
be glad if you could translate it into concrete 
quantities. What do you mean by levelling up 
the country ?—By raising India to that level 
when it would be possible for the British people 
to say “ We have done our work, and we can 
entrust Indiana with a real measure of self- 
government ” 

14122. Do you mean the educated classes of 
the country, or the whole country ?—The whole 
country. 

14123. When you say that it may be ulti¬ 
mately possible to entrust Indians with a real 
measure of self-government within the empire, 
does it not seem to be an inference that the 
country at the present day has not levelled up to 
that standard p—That is so. 

_ 14124. And yet you purpose dividing the 
higher appointments half and half ?—Yes. 

14126. Unless I have been mistaken in what 
I have beard, I am afraid some difficulty will 
remain in your scheme even as modified by 
Mr, Gokbale. Your scherre would give appoint¬ 
ments to Indians who, though they secured the 
allotted minimum of marks, had secured marks 
lower than those of the European candidates in 
the immediately preceding examination P—Yes, 
14126. Do you think that is just P—The 
minimum that I should like to see laid down 
would be the average of successful European 
candidates at the open corapetifion in London. 
14127. The previous competition ?—Yes. 
14128. flut the value of an average depends 
upon the quantities that are thrown together 
being somewhat near each other. Supposing 
there is one very different from another; an 
average quantity is fictitious and does not 
represent a proper average P — It gives a working 
rule. 

14129. Examinations take place because a 
certain number of vacancies are declared to 
require filling. According to your scheme, even 
as modified by Mr. Gokbale, a certain number of 
appointments having been declared to be vacant 
a certain number of Englishmen go up for an 
examination and pass, or they do not pass, and 
even if they do pass in sufficient numbers your 
next Indian examination will not according to 
vou give the full number that you expect-- 
half the number of the vaoanoies ?—As I under¬ 
stand the amendment suggested by Mr. Gokbale, 
if there are 60 appointments 30 would be 
reserved for the open competition in London. 

14130. Indians and Englishmen ?—Yes ; and 
if five Indians get in there then 25 only would 
have a chance of getting in at the next exam¬ 
ination which il is proposed should be held 
in India, and this examination in India would 
be open to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty. 

14131. But you do not expect any .large 
results from simultaneous examinations in this 
country at first. Supposing the number you 
want to reserve for Indians does not come up 
or a sufficient number of Indians do not pass, 
how would you fill the vacancies ? - They would 
be filled by other candidates. 

141-52. But there would be no more candi¬ 
dates P—There would be other candidates, 
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because I said the examination in India would 
be open to all the natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty. There would be a good number 
from the domiciled community. 

14133. Do you assume there would be a 
number sufBcient to fill up the vacanoies?— 
There would be a good number. 

14134. But it is quite possible there may 
not be, and then what would the Government 
do with the vacancies which they wanted to fill 
in any particular year?—They could easily have 
an examination in London to obviate that 
difficulty, but that difficulty would be rather 
rare. 

14135. That examination would be in the 
following year ?—Yes. 

14136. The difficulty is that the number 
of vacancies is declared for a particular 3 ear and 
the filling up of them according to your scheme 
would depend on examinations coming a long 
while after. What is to be done with those 
vacanoies ? You have to bear in mind the extra 
men that are kept on hand in case of contingen¬ 
cies ?—As I understand the scheme that is now 
in operation, if 60 vacancies are notified in 
London that does not mean 60 actual vacancies. 
There are a sufficient number to fill up gaps or 
to supply officers for some special work that has 
to be done, and those could be drawn upon. 

14137. Certain vacancies having been 
declared and your examinations not producing a 
sufficient number, there remains over a certain 
number of vacancies to be filled up in a year 
still further off ?—But that difficulty can be 
overcome by having a supplementary examina¬ 
tion in London, not necessarily in the following 
year. The vacancies have to be filled up and 
it would not be just to expect the Secretary 
of State to wait for another year; he could have 
a supplementary examination three months 
afterwards. 

14138. Is not a long notice considered 
necessary before an examination takes place ?— 
N 0 doubt, but there are always a large number of 
candidates in London. 

14139. It might prove satisfactory or it 
might not, and for the Government and the 
conntry there is a risk about it, is there not ?— 

I do not think the risk would be occurring 
frequently. 

14140. With regard to the question of the 
separation of the judicial from the executive, 
do you think that a lawyer appointed to 
a Sessions Judgeship would be wanting in a kind 
of experience of the country and the people that 
is useful to a Civilian Judge?—That used to be 
the case in 1862 or in the seventies, but it is not 
the case now. There are a very large number of 
European barristers and other barristers who are 
perfectly acquainted with the ways and languages 
of the country. 

14141. The administration of justice seems to 
me to mean a great deal more than literary 
interpretation of law. For instance, a District 
Officer goes travelling about his District and 
sometimes, quite illegally, remedies little wrongs, 
which if he did not remedy would gradually 
find their way to the courts aud create a good 
deal of bad blood and cause expense and one 
thing and another. A Civilian who has passed 
the early portion of his career as a District 


officer picks up experience of that kiud, and 
knowledge of the country and the people, which 
would be wholly wanting in a man appointed 
direct from the Bar without that experience ? — 
I do not know that it would be wholly wanting. 

14142. (JUr, Ahdur Rahim.) What is the 
opinion in the profession regarding the efficiency 
of the Provincial Service (Judicial branch) ? — 
The general impression is that the members 
ischarged their duties fairly satisfactory. 

14143. How does the judicial work of the 
Provincial Service compare with the judicial 
work of the Indian Civil Service?—The judicial 
work of the Judicial branch of the Provincial 
Service compares very favourably with the 
judicial work of the ludian Civil Service. 

14144. "Would you be prepared to say it 
is better done?—Certainly it is better done. 

14145. You know that the Indian Civil 
Service is recruited by open competition, both the 
Executive and the Judicial branch, and that the 
Provincial Civil Service is entirely recruited 
by nomination made by the High Court, the 
appointments being made by the Government on 
the recommendation of the High Court ?— 
Yes. 

14146. I understand you are strongly in 
favour of competitive examination as a means of 
selection ?—Yes. 

14147. Has it struck you that it is a curious 
fact that the Indian Civil Service, recruited by 
opea_ competition, does not turn out better 
judicial work than the Provincial Civil Service, 
which is recruited by selection?—That is due 
to the fact that the average Indian Civil Servant 
who elects for the Judicial branch of the service 
has not had an opportunity of receiving that 
training which the members of the Judicial 
brunch of the Provincial Service get. 

14148. Then you would say that training 
iS a bettor test than open competitive examina¬ 
tion P—I would have no nomination; 1 prefer 
competition: but I am prepared to go so far as 
to say that training is certainly better, 

14149. You would be prepared to recom¬ 
mend open competitive examination for recruiting 
the Provincial Service, the Munsifs?—Yes. 

14150, Has any such suggestion been made 
y’et ?—I do not kuow whether it has been made 
or not, but there should be aa examination for 
recruiting the judicial branch of the Provincial 
Service from pleaders and vakils of, say, three 
years’ standing. 

14151. You would have them undergo a 
competitive examination ?—Yes. 

14152. Although under the present system 
they have been turning out very efficient work to 
everybody’s satisfaction. Do you not think such 
a change might be risky ?—It is to their credit 
that tiiey are carrying on the duties satisfactorily, 
but I would not have any patronage. 

14153. {Sir Valentine Qhirol.) You said 
in answer to Mr. Macdonald that you consider it a 
very real hardship that many young Indians are 
deprived of the opportunity of enterino- the 
Indian Civil Service by having to go to England ? 
—I said it was a great hardship to be compelled 
to go to England ou the mere chance of suocess. 

14154. Do you think there has been a oonsi- 
derable number of young Indians thus iniuriouslv 
affected p—Yes, 
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14155. And that if the examination is con¬ 
ducted simultaneouely in India those young 
Indians would be able to get into the Indian Civil 
Service P—They would have an opportunity of 
appearing at the open competition, and then they 
should be made to goto England to undergo a 
period of probation, and they would have to pass 
the final exanjination in England. 

11156. But you do not think that a consi¬ 
derable number of those who are placed in t.be 
difficulty of having to go to England now could 
pass the examination, even if it were held in 
India P—If they got the same training which 
they at present get in England, that is to say, if 
it were possible to get in India the same amount 
of education and training which under present 
conditions they obtain in England, then they 
might. 

14157. Do you think it is likely they will 
get that same amoant of training? —I think it 
is unlikely for a great number of years. 

14158. The inference I draw from that is 
that you wish to create opportunities for young 
Indians to jenter the Civil Service through the 
door of examination in India by an educational 
standard which will le lower than that of the 
young Indians who have to go to England ?—I 
watt to create opportunities for Indians, but 
they have to satisfy the same educational 
standard as is declared by the Civil Service 
Commissioners in London. 

14159. But if they have to satisfy those 
standards they will not be able to get in in India 
under your scheme any more than at present ?— 
Atiempts would be made to provide the same 
standard of education and the same standard of 
training iu India 

1416(1. I quite understand that; but you 
have told us it will take a very long time for 
these opportunities to be created ?—It will. 

I4l6i. In the meantime very few Indians 
will be able to satisfy the standard in this 
country which you admit will have to he set up 
by the Civil Service Commissioners ?—That is 
so ; in the meantime very few Indians will do so. 

14162. Then your scheme to admit every 
year into the Indian Civil Service a certain 
number of Indians by holding the examinations 
here is not a practical scheme, as it will not 
admit them?—It will not admit them for a 
great number of years, but it would mean to 
them that the British Q-overnment had generously 
removed all the obstacles. 

14163. Do you really think it will give 
satisfaction in this country if it is annouuced 
every year that 30, 40 or 50 posts are open for 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service to go up 
for an exaniinatiou in India, and that every year 
it is announced as a result that only a very small 
proportion of those candidates have been success¬ 
ful and that they will not get into the Indian 
Civil Service P- It would give entire satisfaction 
even on those conditions. 

14164. Do not you think it would be followed 
very quickly by a demand for lowering the 
standard for examination ?—That demand would 
have to be resisted, but I do not anticipate any 
such demand will bo made. 

14165. Are you aware that only tw’o or three 
days ago in a leading paper of this city, a paper 
which ie supposed to represent the educated 


classes in this country, there was a suggestion 
that the examiners would have to be partly 
Indians and partly English, and that a far 
larger number of marks would have to be given 
for the vernaculars and other subjects easier for 
the Indian to learn in order to bring about 
that equality P^I strongly disapprove of those 
suggestions. 

14166. I gather from the tone of your 
evidence that you disapprove, but do not you 
think it is very likely that those arguments will 
be used by a oonsiderable section of Indians?— 
Those arguments may be used by a very small 
proportion of what are called the extremists, but 
not by the great bod 3 ’ of responsible educated 
moderate opinion. 

14167. Would you call the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika representative of the extremists?—No, 
but 1 certainly do not approve of these 
suggestions. 

14168. Under your scheme you contemplate 
English barristers practising in India and being 
brought into the Judicial Service. Do you think 
that English barristers are likely to find the con¬ 
ditions out here very favourable for practising ?— 
I can speak of the Calcutta High Court. At 
oue time we had a very large number of Euglish 
barristers, but at the present moment the 
number is very limited. It would be to the 
the entire advantage of India if we had a large 
number of European barristers coming out. 

14169. With tlie growth of the Indian Bar 
may not one assume that Indian barristers, 
like most professional men, will regard all 
competitors from outside as tuperfluous ?—It 
Would be a question of the survival of the 
fittest. 

14170. Have you heard of cases in which 
Indian barristers have returned a brief when 
an Englisii junior counsel was associated with 
them and asked to have an Indian junior instead 
of a European one ?—I have never heard of 
such a case in the Calcutta High Court, and 
I should be very sorry to think that such a case 
h»s happened anywhere in India. 

14171. {8ir Murray Hamrmck.) With refer¬ 
ence to this question of reducing the stand¬ 
ard of examinations, is it not a fact that you 
suggest oriental classical languages should have 
a larger number of marks in order to give the 
candidates in India a better chance ?—I have 
suggested that, but I was going to add that if 
the Civil Service Oommisaioners think that ought 
not to be done, then I would submit to their 
opinion. 

14172. With regard to the scheme of 
Mr, (-iokhale which you have adopted in place of 
your own, would you exclude Europeans from 
this examination in India or allow Europeans 
to come from London to appear at it? — I would 
not exclude Europeans fiom offering themselves 
at the examination iu India. 

14173. You would allow Europeans to 
come ?—Certainly. 

14174. That would open a much wider door 
apparently to the Europeans in England, who 
oould come out here and have a much better 
chance of getting into the Indian Civil Service 
than by an examinatiou in England ?—As I am 
always thinking of the same standard being 
laid down for the examinations in London and 
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in India, I do not think that that would be the 
result, 

14175. But I thought you said that you 
bad only a minimum number of marks which a 
man must obtain in India to get into the service, 
and that the Indians for many years would not 
obtain that minimum? Is it not extremely 
likely that the European would have a greater 
facility in obtaining the minimum here, which 
will be lower than the marks which would enable 
him to pass the examination in England ?—The 
minimum would have to be sufficiently high; it 
would represent the average marks in London. 

14176. But the Europeans who pass in 
London will have to get more than that 
minimum, and therefore it would be considerably 
easier for a European to pass in this country 
than to pass in London ?—I do not quite follow 
that. 

14177. In England it is pure competition, 
but in India I understand you are s^oing to fix 
a number of marks, and any candidate who 
gets over that number of marks will get in 
provided that the number does not exceed the 
moiety which you propose to open to competition 
here. Ton say that the Indian will not succeed 
in getting that moiety for many yeans, or very 
few of them will. Therefore the Englishman 
who comes to India will have a much better 
chance of getting through the modified competi¬ 
tion here than he would in London ?—That may 
be, but if it represents the minimum point of 
efficiency then there is no harm. 

14178. To fill up the judicial side of the 
service do you propose to hold an examination 
for barristers or nominate them ?—A. competi¬ 
tive examination, 

14179. For English barristers?—Yes. 

14180, Of how many years’ service I'—Of 
five years’ standing. 

14181. There is another matler which I 
think we ought to clear up. What do you refer to 
as being the well-known reason for the ooncurrenoe 
of the three Indian members of the Commission 
of 1886 and 1887 ? I have not the fainte.st idea 
of what you were referring to ?—That refers to 
the passage at the bottom of paragraph 60 of 
the Report of the Publio Service Commission, 
!,n e.xtract of which I have hero: “The 
members of the Commission named in the 
margin ”—referring to the Honourable Ramesh 
Chunder Mitter, Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliyar, 
and Rai Bahadur Krishna] i Lukshman Nulkar — 
“do not share in the apprehensions expressed 
above as to the probable result of the introduction 
of an examination in India for the Covenanted 
Civil Service, simultaneous with the examination 
in England, and they wish it to be noted that 
they have not deemed it necessary either to state 
at length the arguments in support of this view 
they have taken, or to meet the objeotious raised 
against it, as the scheme which is now 
unanimously recommended by the Commission is, 
in their opinion, well caloirlated to secure the end 
they have iu view.’’ 

14182. I know of that?—After Mr. Paul’s 
resolution in the House of Commons, Sir Ramesh 
Chunder Mitter delivered a lecture in the Town 
Hall, in which he said the idea of the Indian 
members was this, that if the scheme which the 
Publio Service Commission recommended was 


accepted in its entirety, then they would not press 
their arguments in favour of simultaneous exam¬ 
ination, but if that scheme was rejected, or if 
that scheme was mutilated, then they would 
insist upon the simultaneous examination being 
held in India as well as in London. 

14183. That is all you are referring to?— 
Yes, 

14184. {Mr. Bompas.) You say there are 
a certain number of European barristers practis- 
ing in Caloutta; how many of them have a 
thorough knowledge of Bengali ?—Several of 
them, but bow many I cannot say 

14185. Do you say it is at all common 
for the European barristers in Calcutta?—I 
would not say common, but several of them 
have. 

IIDB. Do they make use of it in the 
law courts?—Sometimes they do when oross- 
examini'ig witfiesses, and they are able to follow 
the depositions of the witnesses better. 

14187. Of course the barristers who come 
out from England would not have even t’nat 
amount of knowledge of the language ? —But 
I have sail barristers of five years’ standing, 
so far as barristers recruited from the Bar in 
India are concerned, and no doubt that would be 
the case as regards barristers recruited from 
England. 

11188. You say that of these posts of District 
Judgeships that are to be given to barristers 
practising in Calcutta you would reserve a oon- 
siderabla proportion for European barristers ?— 

I have not used the word reserved, but I would 
have a larger number. 

14189. The number of E iropean barristers 
practising iu Calcutta will be always very 
small compared with the number of Indian 
barristers ?—Comparatively small. 

14190. These posts will be given in very 
much larger proportion to them than to the 
Indian barristers. Assuming one in ten Euro¬ 
peans gets a District Judgeship, perhaps one in 
one hundred of the Indian barristers will do 
so? Would not that arouse a feeling of in¬ 
justice?—If my scheme is adopted, I expeot large 
numbers of European barristers will come out 
to practise at the Indian Bar. 

14191. Do you suppose that English barris¬ 
ters will be attracted by the remote chance 
of getting a District Judgeship to come out to 
Calcutta in larger numbers?—I do not think it 
would be a remote chance. With their ability 
they would be able to get in. 

14192, {Mr. Mukherji.) I should like to 
have your opinion on two points 1 have heard 
stated. I have heard it said that if Indian 
youths had to undergo the severe strain of train¬ 
ing for the Indian Civil Service examination 
in the climate and environment of this country 
it would very seriously affect their health and 
they would break dovn, either at the time or 
very soon after the examination. Do you think 
there is anything in that ? —No. I do not agree 
with that. 

14193. Do not you think that if Indian 
youths were to enter the Indian Civil Service 
under any kind of protective tariff, if I may use 
the expression, it would destroy the sense of 
comradeship with their English brethren which 
is so very necessary in the Indian Civil 
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Service ?—I think if the proportion of half and 
half is allowed it would conduce to real 
comradeship. 

14194. {Mr. Sen.) Tour recommendation is 
that all District Judgeships should be thrown 
open to the Provincial Service and to the legal 
profession. What proportion of appointments 
would yon wish to make over to the Provincial 
Judicial Service?—That I would leave to the 
Government of India. 

14195. Unless you make over aoertain propor¬ 
tion there might be clashing of interest between 
the Provincial Judicial Service and the legal 
profession?—I would have eflScienoy as the sole 
test. 

14196. Tou may take it for granted that 
efficient members will be appointed, but unless 
a certain proportion is reserved then there may 
be clashing of interest on the occurrence of a 
vacancy ?—I can easily trust the Government of 
India with regard to that matter. 

14197. If your scheme is accepted, would 
it not be desirable that half the number of 
appointments should be exclusively reserved for 
members of the Provincial Judicial Service and 
half for the barristers?—No; certainly not. 

14198. Referring to your answer to ques¬ 
tion (57), you suggest there the complete separa¬ 
tion of the executive and judicial functions?— 
Tes. I have suggested that, but that question is 
hardly within the range of discussion, because the 
Secretary of State as a matter of fact has 
aanctioned the measure. 

14199 Uo not you think in that case it is 
desirable that there should be but one Provincial 
Judicial Service in the country, both civil and 
Criminal, under the administrative control of the 
High Court, that is to say, that Munsifs, Deputy 
Magistrates, and Sub-Judges should be 
members of one and the same service ?—Munsifs, 
Sub-Judges and Magistrates who do judicial 
work, yes. 

11200. That would be better ?—Tes. 

14201. In reply to Mr. Justice Rahim you 
said you preferred a competitive examination 
for the recruitment of Munsifs?—Tes. 

14202. Are you aware that among the 
recruits to munsifships from 1907 to 1911 more 
than 50 per cent, are M. A., B. L.’s, and many of 
them passed the B. L. examination in the first 
division ?—Tes. lam aware of that. 

14203. {Mr. Gokkale.) There is just one 
point I should like to get cleared up. Tou 
would like to have a minimum in the case of the 
examination in India because you would not like 


to leave room for the criticism that it was a lower 
examination than that in England ?—Precisely 
so. 

14204. If you have the Civil Service exam¬ 
ination held at an interval of six months 
in London and in India, and if you have for 
India a minimum equal to the average mini¬ 
mum in England over a series of years, for 
all practical purposes the test would be the 
same ?—Tes. 

14205. And if there is a difference in any 
year between the English minimum of that year 
and the minimum adopted for India, it would be 
no more than what happens now in England in 
the case of two examinations held in two different 
years?—That is so. 

14206. In one year, for instance, the mini¬ 
mum is 2,500 and in another 2,000, so that 
there is some variation even now ?—Tes. 

14207. If the necessary number of Indians 
that you want in India is not forthcoming as the 
result of the examination held here, you would 
add the number to the next examination held in 
London? Is that what you said you would 
prefer P—Tes. 

14208. That examination would be held six 

months afterwards—not a very long period ?_ 

That is so. 

14209. So that any difiSculty caused by a 
deficiency in India would be got over without 
any inconvenience to the service ?~I think so, 

14210. {Mr. Chaubal.) Questions have been 
put to you with regard to the difficulty of obtain¬ 
ing practising barristers for District and Sessions 
Judges. I think it has never been found difficult 
to man the Presidency Magistrates from practis¬ 
ing barristers?—There has been no difficulty. 

14211. And the Small Cause Courts Judge- 
ships F—There has been no difficulty. 

14212. And some of these are almost the 
same, if not the same, as Assistant Judges’ 
places?—I think so, but I have no personal 
knowledge. 

14213. In Bombay, for instance, there 
were two or three who were actually practising 
English barristers in the High Court who have 
accepted the places of Chief Presidency Magis¬ 
trate and Small Cause Court Judges. If you 
can judge from gentlemen who have accepted 
those posts, looking at what the material is, you 
think there will be no difficulty in finding men 
for the positions of District and Sessions 
Judges?—I do not think there will be any 
difficulty. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


W. D. Braithwaite, Esq., President, European Defence Association. 


Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

14214. (1) What is your experience of 

the working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—It has not 
proved to be generally satisfactory. It has made 
scholarship the only criterion of fitness, while 
character, physique, manner, social qualifications 
and general fitness for administrative employ¬ 
ment have been ignored. 


14215. ( 2 ) In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail and what 
alterations would you suggest ?-—The present 
system does not succeed in recruiting the best class 
of men for service in India. We recommend a 
combined system of selection and competitive 
examination. There should be two selection 
committees—one in England and one in India 
each containing not less than three nor more than 
five_ members—the English Committee being 
entirely composed of Englishmen and there being 
always a majority of Englishmen on the Indian 
Committee. The age of selection should be not 
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later than 18 and at the time of such selection 
candidates should be required to pass a qualify¬ 
ing examinatiou. They should then be sent 
for a minimum period of two years to a residen¬ 
tial University, and during this period should 
receive a monetary grant from Government. 
Then should follow a competitive examination. 
Candidates should then receive a minimum of 
two years’ training in India, at a special college 
to be instituted for the purpose, during which 
time they should study such subjects as are 
necessary for the efficient discharge of their duties 
and receive such salaries as may be determined. 
These two years shall be followed by a passing 
out examination, success in which should be a 
condition precedent to the obtaining of a post in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre. Any candidate 
unsuccessful in such examination should at the 
discretion of Government be permitted to present 
himself again for examination after a third year 
spent at the Training College. Under this 
arrangement the number of candidates selected 
each year must necessarily be limited bj' the 
requirements of the service, and we recommend 
that the apportionment of nominations between 
England and India should be determined from 
year to year at the discretion of Government, 
duo regard being had to the necessity of main¬ 
taining a very decided preponderance of the 
English element iu the service. 

14216. (3) Is the system equally suitable 

for the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ?— 
The recommendations made by us in answer to 
question No. (2) would, we think, be equally suit¬ 
able in the case of “ Natives of India” and of 
other natural-born subjects of Uis Majesty. 

14217. (4) Do you consider that the com¬ 

bination of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil, Services with 
that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to 
the advantage of Indian interests ? Please give 
your reasons?—We should prefer that the selec¬ 
tion and examination of candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service should be entirely distinct 
from the tests for admission of Home and 
Colonal Civil Service candidates. If the present 
system of a combined examination were adhei’ed 
to, our suggestions given in answer to question 
(_2) would require modification. 

14218. (5) If you do not consider the 

present system of recruitment by an open 
competitive examination to bo satisfactory in 
principle, please state what alternative you would 
propose ?—See answer to question (2). 

14219. (6) In particular, what would be your 

opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—-We desire most emphatically to 
express our disapproval of any such system of 
simultaneous examinations, on the following 
grounds,:—(a) Enlightened opinion in India, both 
Indian and European, is opposed to it. (6) It 
is impossible to secure by competitive examina¬ 
tion in India the cla&s best suited for adminis¬ 
trative posts or other important Government 
employment, (c) Simultaneous examinations in 
India, even if by careful selection the less 
eligible were eliminated, would result in a large 


influx of “ Natives of India ” which would 
effectively destroy the English character of the 
administration, {d) This matter was thoroughly 
threshed out by the previous Royal Commis¬ 
sion on the same subject, and there has been no 
change in conditions prevailing in India to 
warrant any departure from the conclusions then 
arrived at. (e) We consider that one of the 
strongest objections to simultaneous examinations 
and the resultant wholly Indian training of can¬ 
didates is that it would inevitably load to 
attempts on the part of political agitators to 
exercise an undesirable influence upon young 
Indian candidates at the most impressionable 
period of their lives, 

14220. (7) What would be your opinion 
with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre 
by Natives of India, recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India, or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group of 
provinces in India ? If you favour such a scheme, 
what proportion do you recommend P—We object 
to any method of filling vacancies in the Indian 
Civil Nerviee cadre, whether by Europeans or by 
“Natives of India,” except by selection and 
competition as recommended in the reply to 
question (2), or by promotion as at present from 
the Provincial Civil Service. 

14221. (8) If you do not approve of simul¬ 

taneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favour of any system under which 
Natives of India would be selected in India for 
admission to the Indian Civil Service by means 
of (a) nomination, (b) combined nomination and 
examination, or (c) any other method P If so, 
describe fully what system you would recom¬ 
mend. In particular, do you consider it desirable 
that all classes and communities should be 
represented in the appointments BO made? If so, 
how would you give effect to this principle?— 
The greater part of this question has been dealt 
with in our reply to question (2). Regarding the 
representation of all classes and communities the 
first consideration of the committee of selection 
should be the general fitness of the particular 
candidate, due regard being paid to the fact that 
the classes most suitable for administrative 
employment are those which have behind them 
certain traditions of rule and authority. 

14222. (9) If you are in favour of a sys¬ 
tem for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by Natives of India in India, do you 
consider that “ Natives of India ” should still be 
eligible for appointment in England ?—This 
question is not fully understood, but we are not 
in favour of any system by which “Natives 
of India” should become covenanted Indian 
Civilians except—(a) Under the system advocated 
in answer to (2). (b) By promotion to listed 

appointments from the Provincial Service. We 
are strongly opposed to any system under which 
a “Native of India” could enter the Indian 
Civil Service at the beginning of his career 
without a preliminary training in England lasting 
at least two years, 

14223. (10) Would you regard any system 
of selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India,” 
as being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, 
the present system of promoting to listed posts 
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officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you reoom- 
mend in the conditions governing the Provincial 
Civil Service?—The system of selection advocated 
under question (2) should be supplementary to the 
present system of promotion to listed posts. 

14224. (11) Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service? If so, please 
describe the system which you would propose ?— 
No, However desirable the institution of a 
separate judicial branch may be in theory, it 
is absolutely impossible in practice in the India 
of to-day. 

14225. (43) If the system of recruitmenc 

by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons?—We disajiprove of the system of 
recruitment by open competitive examination, but 
if the system is retained we approve of the 
present age limit. 

14226. (14) What in your opinion is the most 

suitable age at which junior Civilians recruited 
in England should commence their official duties 
in India?—*22 or 23, provided our suggestions 
under (2) are adopted. 

14227. (15) What age limits for the open 
competitive examination, in England would 
best suit candidates who are Natives of India, 
and for what reasons ? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age limits for Natives 
of India, and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ?—We recommend no differentia¬ 
tion. 

14228. (17) Is any differentiation in the 

subjects for the open competitive examin¬ 
ation in England desirable between candidates 
who are Natives of India and other candidates? 

If so, state them and give reasons?—We recom¬ 
mend no differentiation. 

14229. (18) Do you consider it necessary 

that certain posts should be reserved by statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and, if so, what posts and for what reasons?—Wo 
consider that members of the Indian Civil Service 
should oontinue to hold the superior posts now 
ordinarily confined to them, and we do not 
consider that the number of “listed posts” 
should be increased. 

14230. (19) Do you consider that a mini¬ 

mum propprtion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts of 
the civil administration ? If so, to what propor¬ 
tion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre do you consider that Natives of 
India might under present conditions properly he 
admitted? —(a) We consider that it is absolutely 
essential that the distinctively British charaoter 
of the administration should be strongly main¬ 
tained, and that this can only be done by the 
continued allocation of the higher posts of the 
Civil administration to European subjects of His 
Majesty, except under most rare and exceptional 
oireamstances, {b) We, deprecate laying down 
any hard-and-fast rule regarding the relative 
numbers of Europeans and “ Natives of India ” 
holding posts in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre. 
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14<!31. (20) Do you accept as generally 

satisfactory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through 
the medium of an open competitive examination 
in England, and partly by special arrangement 
in India?— We entirely disapprove of the present 
system of open competitive examination, and 
equally of any other method, except [a) something 
on the lines of that outlined in our answer to 
question (2) and (6) the promotion of officers 
of the Provincial Service to listed appointments. 

14232. (21) Do you consider that the old 

system of appointment of “Statutory Civil¬ 
ians” under the Statute of l(S7u should be 
revived, and, if so, what method of recruitment 
would you recommend ?—No, certainly not. 
Our recommendations appear in answers of 
former questions. 

14233 (24) What is your opinion of the 

system by which certain posts, ordinarily held 
by members of the Indian Civil Service, are 
declared to be posts (ordinarily termed listed 
posts) to which members of the Provincial Civil 
Service can properly be ^appointed ?—We con- 
sider the system a good one, provided that— 

(а) it is not allowed to interfere with the course 
of promotion in the Indian Civil Service proper’ 

(б) the claims of European and Anglo-Indian 
officers who have done good work for Govern- 
ment be not ignored in the matter of promotion 
to listed posts; (c) extreme care is taken that the 
number of higher posts listed be not extended 
upwards. 

14234. ( 26 ) Are you satisfied with the system 

by which most of the inferior listed posts 
are merged in the Provincial Civil Service ?— 
Yes. 

14235. (27) Is the class of posts listed 
suitable? If not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes, and why ? -Yes, we reeom- 
mend no change. 

14236. (29) Do you consider that candi¬ 
dates recruited for the Indian Civil Service by 
open competitive examination should undergo a 
period of probation before being admitted to the 
Service P If the system of open competitive 
examination is retained, which wa deprecate we 
consider that a period of probation is advisable. 

consider that any 
dmerentiation is necessary between the course of 
study for probationers who are Natives of India 
and_ the course prescribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?—No. 

14238. (32) Do you consider that the proba- 
tioners course of instruction could best be 
spent in England, or in India ? Is your answer 
equally applicable to the ease of Natives of India 
and_ of other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—The answer to this question is covered 
by our recommendations in reply to question (2). 

14239. (33) Do you think it desirable to 
start, at some suitable place in India, a colleffc 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service, and possibly of other Indian 
Services recruited in England ?—Yes. 

14240. (34) Do you think it desirable that 

each Provincial Government should arrange 
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for the training of probationers by suitable 
courses of instruction for the whole or portions 
of the first two years of service at some suitable 
centre ?— W e consider that the time of probation 
could most profitably be spent at a single central 
training college under the supervision of the 
Government of India. 

14241. (35) A.re you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior officers 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have 
taken up their appointments in India ? If 
not, what change should, in your opinion, he 
introduced ?—If this refers to the period of 
training after probation is over, we think that 
the present arrangements are satisfactory. 

14242, (40) Is any differentiation desirable 

in a system of training after appointment in 
India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are Natives of India aud other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?—We 
recommend no differentiation. 

14243. (41) If you have recommended the 

introduction of any scheme of direct recruit¬ 
ment in India for Natives of India, whether 
in lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of 
recruitment in England, please state what system 
of probation end training you recommend for 
officers so recruited ?—The answer to this ques¬ 
tion is covered by our reply to question (2). 

14244. (42) Is any differentiation necessary 
in regard to the probation and training of 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are 
Natives of India ns between persons of unmixed 
Indian descent, of mixed European and Indian 
descent, aud of unmixed European descent?—We 
recommend no differentiation. 

14245. (45) Do you consider that the ex¬ 

change compensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished ; and, if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants?—We consider that the whole 
matter of the salaries of officers of the Indian 
Civil Service requires reconsideration. Salaries 
paid to European members of the Indian Civil 
Service are now inadequate owing to the rise in 
the cost of living. The prospects of those who 
choose the judicial branch should be made more 
attractive. 


14246. Letter from the Secretary, European 
Defence Association, to the Joint-Secretaries, 
Eloyal Commission on the Public Services in 
India, No. 1381, dated Calcutta, the 20th 
January 1913. 

I have the honour to forward herewith, in 
•eply to your letter of the let December 1912, 
.he answers of the Council of the European 
Defence Association to the scheduled questions 
put by the Commission. 

I am further instructed to place before you the 
opinions of the Council upon the more general 
and broader aspects of the question with which 
the Commission is called on to deal. In framing 
those answers to the questions the Council have 
kept constantly before them what, in their view, 
are the two main principles to be borne in mind 


in considering any proposed modification of the 
present system— 

(») The necessity for maintaining British 
Rule in India substantially in the form in which 
it exists at present. 

(mj The necessity for obtaining the very 
highest quality of candidates, whether they be 
English or Indian. 

The first of these considerations has led the 
Council to oppose those schemes of reform that 
paust result in any immediate considerable 
increase of the number of “Natives of India” 
holding appointments in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre. 

In their opinion, the demand is confined to a 
very limited class, and that not the class best 
qualified by Tradition and History to command 
the confidence and obedience of their countrymen. 

Further, they see no reason to suppose that an 
Indian District Officer is more acceptable to those 
under his charge than a European. 

In short, the demand for increased facilities 
comes solely from those who hope under a new 
system to be the governors, not from those who 
under any system must be the governed. 

In particular the Council desire to offer their 
strongest opposition to the introduction of any 
system of simultaneous examinations. Such a 
system they consider to be entirely mischievous 
and fraught with the possibility of the gravest 
dangers. 

Finally, the Council do not recommend the 
institution of separate Judicial and Executive 
branches of the Indian Civil Service. The pre¬ 
sent system appears to them suited to the 
requirements of the country, and at the 
same time to be economically and practically 
conveoient. 

With regard to the second consideration men¬ 
tioned above, the Council have stated in what 
way they consider the present syste.n of recruit¬ 
ment has proved a failure. 

They have suggested the substitution there¬ 
for of _ a system of selection combined with 
competitive examination. 

By this means they consider that some 
guarantee wilt be afforded that successful candi¬ 
dates will possess the moral and social qualities 
necessary in posts of executive and administra- 
tive authority. 

They have further recommended a complete 
reconsideration of the salaries of Indian Civilians. 
Increase in the cost of living has rendered the 
service no longer pecuniarily attractive, as it must 
necessarily be, if the most desirable'candidates 
are to be obtained. 

The position of the District Officer is one of 
very great responsibility, demanding no ordinary 
measure of energy and moral courage- 

Money spent in attracting the very best candi¬ 
dates obtainable and supplying them with the 
proper training for their future career is, the 
Council hold, money profitably spent. 

Finally, the Council earnestly desire the 
opportunity of supplementing their written 
answers by oral evidence, aud they respectfully 
request the Commission to give them the per¬ 
mission to select two of their Members to give 
such evidence during the sittings of the Commis¬ 
sion in Calcutta, at such time as may be 
convenient. 
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Mr. W . D. Braithw'atte called and examined. 


4247. {Chairman.) You are the President 
of the European Defence Association [and the 
answers which you have put in this afternoon 
represent the opinions of that Association, do 
they not ?—-That is so. 

14248. You speak on behalf of the Asso¬ 
ciation ? —Yes. 

14249. Can you tell me how long the 
Association has been in existence ?—It came into 
existence in 1883,1 think. 

14250 Is it an Association confined to 
Bengal ?—No. It was started to focus the 
opinions and protect the rights of Europeans in 
India, political rights especially We have about 
1,000 members at present who come from all 
parts of India. 

14251. Calcutta, I suppose, may be regarded 
as the head centre?—It is the head-quarters 
of the Association. 

14252. But it is not confined to Bengal ?—It 
is in no way confined to Bengal. 

14253. From what classes do you draw your 
membership chiefly?—The commercial classes, 
planters, professional men, doctors, engineers, 
solicitors, barristers. 

14254. All the non-oflSoIal element ?—Practi¬ 
cally the whole of the non-oflScial element. 

14255. Your Association does not appear 
to be satisfied with the present system of recruit¬ 
ment ?—No. 

14256, You say; “It has not proved to be 
generally satisfactory. It has made scholarship 
the only criterion of fitness, while character, 
physique, manner, social qualifications, and 
general fitness for administrative employment 
have been ignored.” Am I to infer from that 
that all these defects are to bo found in those 
who represent the Indian Civil Service to-day ?— 
No. The large majority of the members of 
the Indian Civil Service have these qualities or 
have acquired those qualities, but I do not think 
that the Indian Civil Service gets the best men 
in England at the present, 

14257. According to present practice each 
candidate has to undergo a medical examination, 
has he not?—That is so. Perhaps instead of 
physique 1 ought to have said aptitude for 
athletics, which I think is rather an important 
point in this country. 

14258, Do you think that those who have 
come out in more recent years are more deficient 
in that particular quality than other Europeans 
who oome to India ?—I came to that con¬ 
clusion first of all when I was at Cambridge, 
where it struck me that the men who were 
going in for the Indian Civil Service at that 
time were rather—I hope I am not insulting 
members present—of the clever, smug order, to 
use a colloquialism, than the men who were 
most in the life of the college and more popular 
and more sociable members, who to my mind 
would be of more service in India, 

14259. You want the establishment of two 
committees, oue in India and one in England, 
with power to nominate all candidates for the 
open examination ?—Yes. 

14260. Each of these committees should 
consist of five members?—Yes. 

14261. Can you explain to us how these five 
members will satisfactorily select from the various 


parts of England candidates of suitable character 
physique, manners and social qualifications ?— 
I think it would be quite easy to form such 
a committee: there have been other seleotirn 
committees formed in England. The one for the 
Navy IS well known, and I believe there is one 
for the Egyptian Civil Service, which have to 
find exactly those qualities in a youth which I 
consider would be most acceptable for India. I 
have not really thought out the circumstances 
of the appointment of such a committee, but I 
might suggest it should have one retired and 
one active member of the Indian Civil Service, 
one headmaster of a public school, one University 
don, and one member appointed by the Civil 
Service Commissioners, It strikes me that would 
be a suitable committee, 

14262. You propose three successive tests for 
admission to the Indian CivilJService ; first, the 
nomination test at the age of 18 by a selection 
committee ; secondly, a competitive examination 
at the end of a two years’ course at a residential 
University; and, thirdly, examination at the end 
of two years’ probation, spent at a Central 
College in England ?—Yes. 

14263. You say that the apportionment of 
nominations between England and India 
should be determined from year to year at the 
discretion of the Government. Are you your¬ 
self prepared to suggest any proportion?—No. 
I am not prepared. I think the Government 
should liave discretion to vary it according to 
the needs of the country and the suitability of 
candidates in previous years. 

14264. Are you prepared to suggest an 
increase in tlie present proportion of Indians 
employed in the C’ivil Bervice ? - Provided some 
deferentiation was made between the people who 
can get to administrative posts—by which I 
mean ruling posts—and the people who would 
have comparatively speaking office posts. I 
consider there is more scope for Indians than 
they have been given at present in posts that are 
not governing posts, but I do not consider that 
anyreduction of the English element in govern¬ 
ing posts ought to be considered at all. I would 
therefore make the increase not an increase in 
the Indian Civil Service, but an increase in the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

14265. Then you would have to iucreasa 
the posts in the Provincial Civil Service ? —Yes. 

14266. Would you create the new posts 
because they were needed or merely to meet the 
demand for posts open to Indians ?—I think it is 
the general opinion of laymen that the Indian 
Civil Servant is very much overworked, especially 
the head of a district, and that jhe does a great 
deal of work which is not really administrative 
work, office work, and so on, which can be 
perfectly well taken off his hands by someone 
who would not draw quite so much pay and who 
would be just as capable of doing that kind of 
work ; and it is in order to meet that demand 
that 1 would be prepared to increase the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service cadre. 

14267. You think that the present adminis¬ 
tration of the country would be improved by 
an increase in those kind of posts ?—I certainly 
think so ; it would leave the Collector more free 
to exercise his proper duties. 
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14268. Would you be prepared to increase 
oorrespon4icgly the listed posts ?—No. I leave 
the listed posts as they are, chiefly because I 
understaud any increase in the number of the 
listed posts would take a very long time to bring 
about and cause enormous dislocation to the 
Indian Civil Service. 

14269. So that your proposal would he an 
increase in the Provincial Civil Service with no 
prospect of any promotion from that service ?— 
Quite so. 

14270. Would you ask candidates to go 
through the elaborate training which you pro-’ 
pose flrst in order to attain such a position as 
you have sketched out ?—No. Certainly not. 
The training that we suggest would not be for 
a post of this kind but for the Indian Civil 
Service. 

14271. So you would not be prepared to 
suggest any increase in the Indian element in 
the Indian Civil Service ?—I would not suggest 
any increase or any change in the present 
proportion of Europeans and Indians. 

14272. Have you thought out what sort of 
University course you would have?—The Uni¬ 
versity course must necessarily lead towards the 
competitive examination which we suggest. I 
have put it down at two years, because I 
consider if they went through the full University 
oourSe necessary to obtain a degree, namely, 
three years, you would be keeping a man a 
student for too long. 

14273. Would you suggest that all the candi¬ 
dates should go to the same University and the 
same college and be together?—I wojild not 
suggest the same University or the same college, 
but I would suggest a residential University. 

14274. How many candidates would you 
nominate in e.xcess of the prospective number of 
vacancies? I think that could only bo arrived 
at by experience, but I should be inclined to 
nominate twice as many as were required. 

14275, Could you say what would tea suit¬ 
able allowance for the candidates ?—One could 
only be guided by the cost of living at the 
university, and I suppose the minimum in my 
day was about £200 a year. 

14276. Candidates would then receive a 
minimum of two years’ training in India at a 
special college instituted for the purpose. 
"Would you admit Indians to that college?— 
Most certainly. The chief object of having 
them in one college would be to throw them 
together as much as possible, to get absolute uni¬ 
formity of training, and esprit de corps equally 
pervading both sections. 

14277. Your proposal is to establish a large 
central college for the purpose of training both 
Europeans and Indians for the Indian Civil 
Service P--yes. 

14278. I notice that in your answer to ques¬ 
tion (6) you express emphatic disapproval of 
simultaneous examinations on the ground 
amongst others that enlightened opinion in 
India, both Indian and European, is opposed to 
it. By enlightened opinion do you mean edu¬ 
cated opinion?—I mean the opinion of people 
who have a stake in the country, not only 
Europeans but also Indians: the Indian aristo¬ 
cracy and the Indian nobility. I am giving the 
collective opinion of a large number of people. 


and I am not speaking of my own acquaintance 
or of what has been told me personally by various 
Indians ; I am speaking opinions that have been 
formed by a large body of people with regard 
to the fteling on the subject. This of course 
was written before the evidence was taken by 
this Commission. 

14279. You would not then regard educated 
opinipn as really enlightened opinion?—Not 
English educated opinion. 

14280. Nor Indian?—Not the opinion of the 
English educated classes in India. 

1a 281. lam talking of the Indians ?—I am 
talking of the Indians, too. 

14282, I 8u[)po8e you would admit that there 
is, rightly or wrongly, a considerable body of 
educated opinion which advocates a system of 
simultaneous examination in India?—Quite so. 

14283. Then you say in sub-section (c) of 
your _ answer to question (6) that simultaneous 
examinations would effectively destroy the 
Engli.sh character of the administration. Would 
your objection be as strong if facilities were 
given to Indians to acquire in England that 
English character after the examination and prior 
to their entry into the the service?—My objection 
to simultaneous examination does not rest only 
on what 1 have written in sub-section (r). 

14284. No, but I am taking this particular 
objection now. Would you consider that the 
Indian might assume the English character to 
a satisfactory extent, if, prior to his admission 
into^ the service, he had a full English training 
in England ?—I think it is quite possible there 
is a class of Indians which have not come for¬ 
ward for public service which might acquire 
that English character, but I rather doubt 
whether the class of Indians now available for 
public service would acquire it. 

14285. Under your combined scheme of 
nomination and competition for the Indian Civil 
Service would Indian candidates be eligible, 
equally with Europeans, for promotion to the 
higher posts?—I take it they would have to be ; 
they are now. I wish to make no change in 
that respect. 

14286. You do not suggest the withdrawal 
of that opportunity?—No, because it is a con¬ 
cession that has been given, and I do not think 
it is good to take it away. 

14287. In answer to question (11) you say 
that, however desirable the institution of a 
separate Judioial branch may be in theory, it is 
absolutely impossible in practice in the India of 
to-day. Could you tell me what you mean by 
this ?—-A very large part of the population of 
India is, to say the lepst of it, extremely primi¬ 
tive and uneducated: I was going to say semi- 
civilized and uncivilized, which is almost true in 
some distriots. It is not so true in a place like 
this. I cannot conceive any administrative officer 
having the same prestige among such people if 
you deprive him of his power to punish, and 
1 take it that the separation of the judicial and 
executive functions would deprive the adminis¬ 
trative officer of his power to punish. 

14288. If the Executive officer were permitted 
to retain that amount of magisterial power which 
would enable him to enforce his authority, would 
that in any way mitigaie your objection to the 
scheme?—I am talking as a layman, but I 
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believe there is a considerable number of adminis¬ 
trative duties in the hands of the judicial side 
and that a career in the executive, or a certain 
time passed in the executive must be of very 
great advantage for that purpose to such a person 
as a District Judge. Therefore I think the 
executive experience is almost essential to him. 

14289. So tliat you really mean, not that it 
would be impossible in practice, hut that it would 
not be to the best advantage to the country ?—I 
think the administrative advantage to the country 
must come first, but, as you put it, I think my 
answer would be better modified. 

14290. You have not given any reason for 
saying that it is absolutely impossible in practice, 
but you have given a reason for saying that it 
might interfere with the effective administration 
of the country ?—Yes. 

14291. Then with regard to your answer to 
question (45), what do you consider has been 
she rise in the cost of living during recent 
years ?—It is rather difficult to say. An answer 
was given a few days ago before this Commis¬ 
sion which seemed to me to put the matter into 
a nutshell, that it is very much more difficult 
for officers of the Indian Civil Service and of 
the Provincial Civil Service, or of any other 
service in India, official or non-official, to obtain 
suitable houses, chiefly owing to the increasing 
prosperity of the Natives of India, and the fact 
that they are now living in considerably belter 
houses than they used to, and the want of 
enterprise on the part of builders and land¬ 
owners, which makes accommodation very limit¬ 
ed. That I think is one great cause—the rise in 
rents and the difficulty of getting good accommo¬ 
dation. But the whole cost of living has gone 
up in this country. 

14292. You lay special stress upon the rise 
in rents?—Yea, and the rise in land values 
which has automatically brought up everything 
else. 

14293. You would like them to see the 
whole pay of the service regarded from that 
standpoint?—I think the whole pay of the 
service ought to be raised. I do not think it 
can be very easy in a very large number of 
stations for an English civilian to keep out of 
debt at all now. It must be practically im¬ 
possible in Calcutta, I am not talking of the 
men in very high posts, although I do not think 
they are very much better off than the men 
in lower posts. 

14294. You are talking of the young men 
who are married, in the lower posts in the 
service P—Yes. 

14296. (Sir Murray Hammiek.) You have 
considerable knowledge of the mufassal ?—I 
have toured the mufassal fairly extensively in 
my business. 

14296. I understand that when you answered 
the questions with regard to the impossibility 
at present of separating the Judicial branch 
from the Executive you meant ihat in places 
in the mufassal people are not sufficiently 
educated or advanced to recognize properly the 
authority of an officer, unless they know that he 
has power himself to enforce any orders which 
he gives?—Certainly. 

14297. That in the present state of society 
in many instances in the mufassal it is 


necessary for the Executive officer to possess 
certain powers in order that he may have what 
you call prestige amongst the people ?—Yes. 

14298. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) Do you think 
there ought to be an increase in the number 
of Indians in the Indian Civil Service?—No. 
I consider that if an increase in the number 
of Indians presupposes a decrease in the number 
of Englishmen the minimum limit of English¬ 
men has now been reached. 

_ 14299. Is that the opinion of your Associa¬ 
tion ?—That is the opinion of my Association. 

14300. I suppose you know that about 27 
years ago it was proposed that at least one- 
sixth of the Indian Civil Service cadre should 
be filled by Indians, and that that number has 
not been reached yet ?—I only know that from 
having seen it in the evidence given to this 
Commission by others. 

14301. Das the country, in your opinion, 
gone backward in the matter of education or 
the fitness of Indians to hold these high appoint¬ 
ments?—With regard to the matter of educa¬ 
tion, I do not think the country has gone back¬ 
ward, and there is a good deal of evidence to 
show that education has increased in quantity 
considerably, but I rather doubt whether it has 
increa.sed in quality. 

14302. What do you mean by its not having 
increased in quality ? Have you ever thought 
about the standards of University education ? — 
I do not merely refer to scholarship, that 
is ^ to say to the capacity for passing examin¬ 
ations. I refer partly to the formation of 
character and partly to the absorption of learning 
in a more or less superficial manner. 

^ 14308. In your opinion then the education 
given in schools and colleges has no effect on 
character at all ?—I have not said so. 

14304. You think it must have some effect 
on character P—It must have some effect on 
character, 

14305. A beneficial effect or a deleterious 
effect ? It should certainly have a beneficial 
effect, education per se, 

14306. Apart from any training such as 
you have suggested in residential colleges in 
England?—Education must bring you some¬ 
where on the road to culture. 

14307. Since the last Public Service Com¬ 
mission, as there has been an increase in the 
quantity of education, there must have been a 
proportionate increase in the beneficial effect of 
education on character ?—Most certainly; that is 
to say, it is distributed amongst a much larger 
number of people. 

14308. Do not you think that that has 
increased the fitness of Indians for holding 
higher appointments in the Government 
service ?—I hardly think so, because I think it 
means that there are more Indians now on the 
way to culture than there were, but I am not 
sure that they are any further on the way to 
culture as a whole than they were in 1886-87. 

14309. Do you suggest that the improvement 
is of a very infinitesimal character?—That is my 
opinion. If there has been any improvement it 
is a small improvement in quality, but there are 
many more people who are literate and many 
more people who have had the benefits of 
primary education, and probably many more 
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people who have had the benefits of secondary 
education. 

14310, Have you known the work of Indian 
oflBeers in high places ?—Personally I have 
not. As I said before, I am speaking for the 
Association. 

14311. Have you had a meeting of this 
Association before these opinions were drafted ?— 
We had several meetings. 

14312. Can you tell me if many of the 
members who attended the meetings have had 
experience of the work done by Indian officers. 
You yourself have no personal knowledge of the 
members who attended those meetings ?—I was 
present at the meetings. 

14313. How much of this opinion is founded 
on experience and how much of it is mere 
hypothesis?—If you ask me for my opinion, 
the amount that is founded on experience 
is the fact that I am in touch with a very 
large number of Natives of India, that I 
read the papers, that I hear opinions all round 
me, and that I am in correspondence with many 
Natives of India as well as with many Europeans 
in the mufassal who are in a position to 
judge. 

14314. I should like to know to what class 
you are referring as being in touch with ?— 
Chiefly the merchant class. 

14315. They are not the educated class, 
are they ?—They are not educated in the sense 
of being able to read and write English and of 
having acquired an English education, but in a 
great many instances I consider they are quite 
well educated. 

14316, I agree with you there, but what I 
mean is that the class from which the officers are 
drawn are those who are educated in English 
schools and colleges. You know the administra¬ 
tion has been Anglicized for a long time, and 
that, without a great deal of literary education, 
you could not get officers to discharge their 
duties. You have no experience of the class from 
which Indian officers are drawn?—I have had 
nothing to convince me that the class from which 
the Indian officers are drawn at present is widely 
different from the class from which the Indian 
staff of a large commercial office is drawn. I 
may be wrong. 

14317. That is almost entirely a clerical 
staff ?—Yes; but, as far as I know, they are 
drawn more or less from the same class, I have 
had Indians working in the office whose brothers 
have been home to England and have passed into 
the Indian Civil Service, and therefore I gather 
there is no wide difference between the two 
classes. 

14318. Supposing one brother has been 
educated in England in one of the Universities 
and passed into the Indian Civil Service and 
another brother has attained a certain amount of 
proficiency in English education just sufficient 
to enable him to obtain a place in one of the 
mercantile firms, do not you think there is a 
difference in the qualifications of the two 
brothers ?—There is undoubtedly a very wide 
difference in their qualifications. 

14319. Then, in connection with your argu¬ 
ment, what difference does it make whether they 
are related as brothers ? Does it show that one 
is unfit because the other is unfit ?—Not in 


the least. I say [the one is a great deal better 
than the other, but I do not say that the one is 
equally as efficient as an English officer for 
administrative purposes. 

14320. I think you said in answer to the 
Chairman ^that theie is a class of Indians who 

would be able to assimilate English character ?_ 

I said I was not sure, but that I thought there 
must be a class somewhere which had not yet 
come forward in our public service; a class which 
has ruling traditions behind it, and which would 
be suitable for office in this country. 

14321. But that class is not in evidence 
now?—That is not in evidence now, and I do not 
know whether it exists. I said I thought it was 
probable it did exist. 

14322. That, I suppose, is a sort of pious hope. 
So far as your knowledge and experience goes, 
you consider there is no class of Indians fit for 
high offices ?—I would not go so far as to say that. 
I have met individuals whom I consider suitable, 
members of the aristocratic classes. 

14rf23. Those who have not received an 
English education ?-Who have received an 
English education, but have not offered them- 
selves for competitive examination or for the 
public service. 

Do you know if they have any incli¬ 
nation to offer themselves for the public service ? 
—I have no idea. 

14325. They do not come forward ?—I would 
rather not express an opinion. 

14326 Then I take it that, as regards the 
Indians who are willing to come forward for 
public, service, in your opinion they are not at 
all fit to hold any high appointments?—I haVb 
not given that opinion, and it is not my opinion. 

1432?. Then may I take it that you con¬ 
sider there is a class of Indians who are fit for 
public service in high places?—I consider that 
there is now a very large class of Indians who 
are fit for high posts in trovernment service, 
but I consider greater efficiency is given by 
English officers in posts where it is necessary to 
govern. 

14328. You mean that the English officer 
is more efficient than the Indian officer in the 
matter of governing ?—That is so. 

14329. But you have had no experience of 
the actual work of the Indian officer?—I only 
know it from hearsay and from the census of 
opinion amongst people who should know. 

14330. You mean the members of your 
Association ?—Not merely the members of my 
Association, but friends and acquaintances and 
also Natives of India. I have heard very many 
natives of India express the opinion, and I have 
read that they have expressed an opinion before 
this Commission, that the English officer is more 
efficient than the Indian civilian, who is a Native. 

14331. You have read the evidence given 
before this Commission?—I have read the evi¬ 
dence presented to you day after day. The 
greater part of the evidence has proved that an 
English officer is more efficient than an Indian 
civilian, who is a Native of India. 

14332. You mean the evidence of Indian 
witnesses ?—The evidence of Indian witnesses. 

14333, Then 1 can tell you you are wrong ?— 
I am sorry then. 
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14334. May I ask you if you have any 
experience of the judicial work of this coun¬ 
try P—None. 

14335. Then when you express alarm at 
the prospect of the separation of the executive 
and judicial functions you do not base that 
alarm on any experience of your own P—No. 

14336. What do you understand by the oom- 
hination of the two functions, the exec itive 
and the judicial?—1 explained to the Chairman 
that what I understood by the divorce of the 
judicial from the executive would be that all 
the power of punishment would be taken away 
from the administrative oflBoer, and that, if that 
was taken away, the conditions of the country 
would make it most difficult for the administra¬ 
tion to continue as effectively as it does at 
present. 

14337. In what way at present is tlie power 
■of punishment lodged in tiie Executive ofiScer ?•— 

1 do not know in the least. 

14338 Then ii is wliolly in the abstract; 
if there is any such power somewhere you say 
it ought to be retained?—I presupposed that an 
executive officer has the power to punish 
14339. Who is that Executive officer?—There 
.are a large number of them 

14340. Can you give me the name of the 
■office he holds P -1 take it the officer you have 
in mind most wheu you talk about the judicial 
and administrative functions is the Colleotor or 
the Deputy Commissioner, who is, I take it, the 
equivalent. 

14341. You do not know what I have in 
my mind. I simjily want to know what officer 
you meant when you said that the Executive 
officer ought to have the power of punishing ?— 
1 say that any Executive officer who is in a part 
of the country where it is necessary he should 
have the power to punish should uot be deprived 
of that power. 

14342. Then you think that the punishment 
ought H'jt to be the function of a Judicial 
officer ?—Certuiuly. 

14343. Wl'.at will be the uistinotion betv. een 
the two ? The Executive officer would be both 
executive anil judicial iu the sense that he has 
the power of punishment. The Judicial officer 
would he judicial only, and necessarily would 
have the power to punish. 

14344. Do you think the Executive officer 
should fry a man before he punished him? Do 
you understand what I mean by trying a mau P 
—Yes. of course I understand what you mean. 

14345. Do you think he ouglit to try a man 
befoie punishiog him?—Certainly. 

14346. Aooording to law ?—I know nothing 
about law. 

14347. Do you not think it is a very technical 
question ?—I think some of the questions you 
have asked me are very highly technical. 

14348. And you have given an opinion 
without knowing anything about it ?—I have 
tried to give my opinion on what I know some¬ 
thing about, and to avoid giving an opinion on 
what I did not. 

1434.9. [Mr. Madge.) You are a graduate of 
Cambridge and you have also had some soholastio 
experieuce ?—Yes, I have in India. 

14350. So that when you offer an opinion 
it is not that of an amateur, but that of a man 


who has taken some interest in the development 
of character by eduontion P—Certainly. 

14351. I understand from your answers here 
that you are not hostile to ludians or that you 
would not exclude them from the public service, 
but you think the present system of competitive 
examination does not test all the qualities that 
you think necessary in an officer ?—Tliat is so. 

14352. And your recommendation of com¬ 
mittees or boards is designed to supply what 
you consider a real need P—Certainly. 

14353. The competitive examination tests, 
as regards Englishmen, certain qualities they 
are supposed to possess that could not he tested 
in every other race. For instance oouutries, 
such as Russia. Prance and Portugal, have had 
colonies which have not succeeded as well as 
British colonies, ai d you would infer from 
that that Englishmen, without any general 
question of superiority or inferiority (because 
one race may be superior iu one thing and 
inferior in another), has au administrative capa¬ 
city above other races P—Certainly. 

1^354 Europeans as well as Asiatics?— 
Certainly. 

14355. Do you speak the veruaoularP— 
I do, and I read and write it. 

14366. Do you correspond with Indians, a 
rare gift in Englishmen P—1 do. 

14367. And that has been one source through 
which you have arrived at the opiuious of 
Indians?—It means a little more facility in 
the language perhaps than the ordinary English 
merchant has here, and I daresay it has enabled 
me to get a little olcsor to the thoughts and 
opinions of Indians, 

14368. Your fiim has a certain stake in the 
country ?—Certainly. 

14359 And from what you have seen of 
other merchants, both in business and iu your 
assooiation and in social intercourse, do you 
think that any important change in the personnel 
of the public services would affect their opinion 
as to—I do not like to say the safety of the 
Government, but would aSeot the confidence of 
merchants and capitalists generally in the 
Government P—Undoubtedly. 

>14360. In what way?—So long as there 
is ooufidence in the Government undoubtedly 
investors would be prepared to invest their 
money in India. So long as there is not that 
confidence investors will not be so prepared. 
Any experimenting with or tinkering with—I 
do not mean the word in a bad sense—the 
present conditions would he highly dangerous in 
that respect, because the more money put into the 
country by investors the better for the 
country. 

14361, The money-market is very sensitive 
in that way?—Certainly. 

14362, Do you thinktbat merchants generally 
have helped to develop the prosperity of 
the country ?—Undoubtedly. I suppose they 

give more employment in the industrial way 
than would be given if they were not here, 
because nearly all large industrial undertakings, 
at auy rate on this side cf India, are the property 
of Europeans and are controlled by Europeans 
14363. So that your class provides employ¬ 
ment for a large number of Indians of the 
labouring classes ?—And it raises their status and 
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makes them happy and more comfortable by 
. providing better for them than before 

14364. There must be a considerable amount 
of prosperity in the masses due to European 
enterprise ?—Yes. 

14665. And the developing of the commerce 
of the country reacts beneficially on its finances 
alsoP—Undoubtedly it must; Customs duties 
alone. 

14366. So that really if any important change 
in the character of the Government diminished 
the confidence of the mercantile classes it would 
react both on the prosperity of the masses and 
on the finances of the State ?—Most certainly. 

14367. You made a reference to the aris¬ 
tocratic class. The opinion has been put 
forward sometimes that there was a great diffi¬ 
culty in toning the mind of the Indian aristo¬ 
cracy to our conditions of service. Have you 
come across any feeling of this sort?—1 think 
that the Indian aristocracy at present will not 
take the trouble to study for the competi¬ 
tive examination. I should say that is the chief 
drawback fo their entering public life. 

14)368. Has any other way occurred to you, 
besides the doors to which you refer, by which 
influential classes of that sort in the country 
could be drawn into the public service ?—I do 
not think any method, which would draw any 
such classes and leave out other classes, would be 
acceptable to anybody; it would be no use 
putting it forward. 

14369. The system of selection you mention in 
answer to question (10) would be supplementary 
to the present system of promotion to the listed 
posts. Do you ntean it would be supplementary 
m the sense of its being secondary and not of 
primary importance?—The existence of the one 
would not cancel the existence of the other. 

14370. Ifo you think that the British tone 
of the Government depends more on the person¬ 
ality of the officer carrying it out or on the 
machinery of the administration ?—I consider 
that in any eastern country personality must 
have a great deal more efieot on the welfare of 
the country than any machinery can possibly 
have. 

14371. Can you conceive it possible under 
existing conditions that the machinery should be 
brought to such a state of perfection as auto¬ 
matically to result in what is desired independ¬ 
ently of the personality of the officer P— 
No. 

1437li. You refer in answer to question (24) 
to the pay of European and Anglo-Indian 
officers who have done good work for the Govern¬ 
ment Is it your opinion that an Englishman 
who gives up his life to this country, cutting 
himself adrift from Europe altogether, has 
some claim, provided he can bring forward 
children who can pass the tests, on the consider¬ 
ation of Government?—I assisted in drafting 
that clause, because there is a feeling at present 
that for sentimental reasons vacancies in the 
listed posts are filled by Natives rather than by 
domiciled Europeans or Anglo-Indians. I'here 
is a feeling in the country that at the present 
time preference is being given, for sentimental 
reasons only, to Natives over members of the 
Provincial Civil Service who are domiciled 
Europeans or Auglo-lndians.;; 


14373. To the neglect of the latter class ?_ 

Yes. I may be wrong, but that is the general 
opinion. 

14374. You have also expressed an opin¬ 
ion that, owing to the rise in prices of rents,, 
salaries should be raised. Would you think it 

advisable to have a pro rata increase all round ?_ 

By “ all round ” do you mean from the listed 
posts in the Provincial Service to the higher 
posts in the Indian Civil Service ? 

14375. You can divide the question and 
apply it to any service that you think it would! 
be desirable to apply it to ?—I have no know¬ 
ledge of the Provincial Civil Service working, and 
I have n.)t had time to study it, but it seems tO' 
me that for any official to maintain the position 
he ought to maintain in the eyes of the people 
arennd him in this country he should be better 
paid than he is now. 

14376. Have you formed an opinion whether 
the colleges and schools have got into a 
condition of teaching students more with a 
view to help them to pass examinations than to> 
educating them really with a good general edu¬ 
cation ?—I think the difficulty is not so much 
in the constitution of the colleges and schools as 
in the extraordinary rapidity with which thfr 
educated Native of India is able to memorise. I 
think the colleges and schools are all rightthe- 
fault is in the individual, so to speak. It is a 
fortunate fault for him, as it enables him to pass- 
examinations, but I am not sure that very much 
of the knowledge he gains in order to pass 
examinations sticks. 

14377. You think that until recently it 
has been sufficiently practical to lead those who 
puss it to seek for careers, journalistio or legal 
ones ?—I am not an expert of what has been 
happening lately, but I know at the time of 
Lord Gurzon, when the question was taken up 
to make education more practical, there was a 
very strong opinion that the education in thosb 
cities was more or less cramming for examin¬ 
ations, and I understand there has been a very 
great improvement since. 

14378. {Mr, Macdonnid.) You have said 
several times that your proof is a manifesto of 
your Association ?—That is so. 

14379. Then you informed us that it was- 
not from your Association but from your 
Council ?—The Council has to represent the 
Association. One cannot collect things from all 
over India. 

14386. The Association is represented bv the 
Council ? - Yes. 

14381. Can you tell us the membership of 
the Council ? —I think it is about 25. 

14382. Eesidents in Calcutta?—^Yes 

14323. And it produces this scheme?—Yes. 

14384. With reference to your scheme for 
nomination, you referred to Egypt?—No I 
have not. I have only referred to Egypt in my 
oral evidence. I have known of it before and I 
have met members of the Egyptian Civil Service, 
but I was not sure of my ground until I saw 
Sir Ealph Benson s evidence the other day, in 
which he made a definite statement that this- 
metbod of selection was employed for the 
Egyptian Civil Service. 

14386. Then you have mentioned Egypt in. 
a casual way to-day?—Yes. 
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14386. You do not want to be cross- 
examined about it ?—No. I should not have 
mentioned it had not I seen Sir lialph Benson’s 
•evidence. 

14387. You have also mentioned the Navy. 
Have you gone into that scheme?—I only 
know in regard to the Navy that there is 
a board of selection which is composed of five 
officers of the Navy before whom every candidate 
nomes at an early age. 

14388. Candidate for what ?—Candidate for 
^idmission to the Navy through the training 
school, wherever or whatever it is. 

14389. Candidate for admission to the training 
school?—Yes, firstly. 

14390. Have you gone into the subsequent 
results, the weeding out, and so ou ?—No. 
I have not gone into that, and I only used that 
argument with regard to the composition of the 
selection committee. I said, if they could select 
a committee for the Navy, they could select one 
ior India. 

14391. The two oases you mention in support 
of your scheme you have not carefully consi¬ 
dered?—I did not mention them in support 
of my scheme, but only as showing that the con¬ 
stitution of a committee of selection should not 
be difficult, that they have already oopstituted 
two committees of selection in England, one for 
the Navy and one for Egypt 

1439^1. You are not prepared to give any 
evidence as to the result of the working of these 
oommittees ?—No. 

14893. You have not heard of a third com¬ 
mittee of selection for factory inspectors ?—No. 

14394. So that you cannot be Cross-exam¬ 
ined on that ?—No. 

14395. This committee of selection would 
examine candidates, with aids or without aids ? — 
Certainly, with such aids as they could get, such 
as certificates from school-masters or any other 
certificates of character or past history that might 
be useful. 

14396. Anybody who commended a candidate 
might write up to this committee and their 
recommendation would be considered ?— I see 
no objection to anybody writing; it is a question 
of whether their opinions would carry great 
weight. 

14397. As a matter of fact, you would 
have a committee of five or six gentlemen 
eettling who was going to govern India?— 
Settling who was allowed to go up for competi¬ 
tion for the Indian Civil Service. 

14398. If you like to put it that way. 
Settling the number of men from whom the 
final selection of the Indian Government was 
going to be made ?—Certainly. 

14399. Would you have any appeal against 
their decision ?—No. 

14400. None whatever ?—No. 

14401. The five or six men are going to 
.eettle the superior cadre of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment ?~They are going to weed out the 
undesirables before allowing them to go up for 
examination. 

14402. And not let in undesirables ?—Not 
«o far as it is humanly possible. 

14403. Their judgment is to be always final 
and always accurate?—Certainly. 


14404. When Indians went to England, would 
they come under the aegis of this committee in 
England, after being selected here by your 
Indian committee of selection ?—I'he Indians 
would not come under the aegis of the committee 
of selection at home; they would have been 
selected out here as suitable for the examination. 

14405. Supposing it was discovered in Eng¬ 
land that their character, their physique, their 
manner, their social qualifications and general 
fitness were not good, then nobody would be 
allowed to say they should not go on ?—There 
is a period of probation after examinations b^ 
which any person who has passed the competi- 
tive examination and is found unsuitable can be 
turned back again. 

14406. But they would continue to enjoy 
the bounties of the State for two years, although 
it was known by the committee of selection that 
ultimately they were to bo refused ?—Certainly ; 
such exceptions must occur. 

14407. You would keep them hanging on 
until the age of 22 P—Certainly. I do not 
consider that any European ought to arrive in 
this country before the age of 22. 

14408. You send them here at 20 and give 
them two years’ training in India ?—Yes. 

14409. And keep them hanging on until the 
age of 22, the last two years being spent in 
India ?—Yes. 

14410. And at 22 only about 50 per cent, 
of those who have been trained are going to 
be passed in ?—You must have misunderstood 
me. 

14411. Did not you say somewhere that you 
would have a very considerable margin—about 
100 .f—No. 

14412. In any event, are they all going to 
pass in ?—Those who have passed the competitive 
examination. 

14413. Which competitive examination ?— 
This, which in my answer to question (2) would 
take place at the end of two years’ residence at 
a residential University. 

14414. At 20 ?—Yes ; it would take place 
at 20. 

14416. And what would happen ?—Those 
who passed would be drafted out to India to the 
special training college. 

14416. When they are drafted out to India, 
are they members of the Indian Civil Service, 
or are they only members of the Indian Civil 
Service when they pass through this special 
training college ? —They could not be members 
of the Indian Civil Service until their probation 
is over, but that is more or less a petty detail 
which I think the Government of India might 
settle for itself. 

14417. You do not regard the probation as 
really a weeding-out time ? —To a certain extent, 
but a very small extent, it would be a weeding- 
out time. 

• 14418. I think you told us that you attach a 
certain importance to the views of enlightened 
people having a stake in the country. Has not 
a barrister a stake in the country ?— Certainly. 

14419, Would not he therefore be regarded 
as an enlightened person ?—I did not say all 
enlightened opinion. 

14420. You only mean a certain amount 
of enlightened opinion ?—^Yes, 
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14421. Some enlightened opinion?—Some 
enlightened opinion. I did not mean to say that 
everybody who had given evidence against simul¬ 
taneous exam itions here was unenlightened. 

14422. You lay no emphasis upon that?— 

No. 

14423. May I put a question to you which 
I have put to other witnesses. Do you mean by 
sub-section (o) that you deliberately adopt the 
examination in Engiaud in order to make it 
difficult for Indians to get into the Indian 
Civil Service? - It smounts to that. 

14424. You refer to some Royal Commission 
that has sat on the subject before: which Oora- 
mission do you) mean?—I think it was the 
Commission of 1886-87, 

1442a. I did not know whetiier you meant 
the more recent one. You say that since 18'>6 
there has been no change which would justify 
giving Indians more power in the Government? 
—I say there is no change which would justify 
the result of that Commission with regard to 
simultaneous examination being upset. 

14426. Do you know tiiat at that time the 
Government of India was prepared to give oue- 
sixth of the positions in the Indian Civil Service 
to Indians?—I know it only from the evidence 
I have read. 

14427. I want to put the question because 
it was not put to you that the Government was 
prepared, and I want it clearly on the record. 
Were you aware that the Government was 
prepared to give it? —Do you mean the Govern¬ 
ment of India in India ? 

14428. Yes, agreed that on the whole one- 
sixth should be the proportion ; it was a sort of 
rule that was to be worked up to?—And it has 
not been worked up to I understand. 

14429. V\ ere you aware of that, that in 
the Government’s opinion it was practically safe 
to work up to one-sixth?—I am aware of it now, 
but 1 was not aware it before 

14430. Do you disagree with that?—I con¬ 
sider it is not safe and not for the good of the 
country. 

14431. Does that shake the opinion you 
express here that you would leave the proportion 
to the Goverumeut ? I think you said that the 
proportion between Indians and BngUshmen 
would he changed from time to time ?—Yes. 

1443 i. And you were asked who were to 
settle it, and you said vou would leave it to the 
Government?—i think one can leave it to the 
Government. 

14433. With regard to (e), you say that 
allowing men to enter into the Civil Service from 
here would inevitably lead to attempts on the 
part of political agitators to exercise an undesir¬ 
able influence upon young Indian candidates. 
What do you mean by that?—I mean that a 
great deal of harm has been done in India, and 
the balance and character of a large number of 
Indian students have been upset by political 
opinions which have been deliberately instilled 
into them in India, and I think that is one of 
the chief reasons why we said that there has been 
no change in the conditions prevailing in India 
to warrant any departure from the conclusions 
then arrived at. 

14434. Would you mind looking at your 
answer. You say: “We consider that one of 


the strongest objections to simultaneous examina¬ 
tions and the resultant wholly Indian training 
of candidates is that it would inevitably lead 
to attempts on the part of political agitators to- 
exercise an undesirable influence upon young 
Indian candidates at the most impressionable 
period of their lives ” What influence oould 
that have in the direction which you suggest in 
sub-section (d) ? What difference would simulta¬ 
neous examination make in the attempts that 
are being made to preach certain political 
doctrines in India ?—Under the scheme which 
we have outlined in reply to question (2) which is 
opposed to simultaneous examination, every 
Indian candidate would spend two years in 
England before he went back to India. 

14435. Woula you please answer my ques¬ 
tion ? You say that if simultaneous examinations 
were started in India it would mean that political 
agitators would trj' to get hold of Indian youths- 
more than they do now?—! assume fiist of all 
that candidates would be entirely trained in 
India if simultaneous examinations were allowed. 
There are two hypotheses in that answer. 

14436. Your answer is that it would inevi¬ 
tably lead to attempts on the part of political 
agiiators to exercise an undesirable influence ?— 
Certainly. 

14437. How?—If the candidates were wholly 
trained in India and did not have the time in 
England which my scheme outlined for them, 
they would not have the chance of shaking 
off these influences which we expect would be 
brought to bear upon them. 

14438. Y''U mean to say that because can¬ 
didates go to England after a University course 
here, political agitators do not trouble very 
much about them here P—Not in the least. I 
expect they will trouble about them if they still 
exist, ther. 

14439. j. should like you to answer the ques¬ 
tion. If you have simultaneous examinations 
in India you say that will increase the political 
agitation directed towards the student ?—I do. 

14440. Very well, then I ask why? —What 
I mean is this—I am afraid I am annoying you. 

14441. What do you mean? - What 1 
mean is that the attempts are likely to bear 
worse fruit if the candidate does not go to Eng¬ 
land afterwards than if he does. 

14442 Would you look at your answer 
again: is that what you say in your answer ?— 
What you ask me is, would not they attempt it 
if the man went to England as well : they 
would certainly, but their attempts would not be 
as successful. 

14443. If you institute sioiultaneous ex¬ 
aminations would more attempts be made then 
than are made now to get hold of the students?— 
Not necessarily more attempts. 

14444. So that you withdraw that state¬ 
ment in td) ?~To that extent I qualify it. 

14445. And there is no other “ extent ” in it, 
is there? I was exceedingly anxious to get out 
the meaning of that and 1 am sorry I have had 
to waste so much time over it. In your answer 
to question (19) you say that the British charac¬ 
ter of the administration can only be strongly 
maintained by careful allocation of the higher 
posts of the civil administration to European 
subjects. If Indian candidates go to England 
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and successfully pass the examination, how are 
you going to arrange for them ?—I have already 
told the Chairman that such posts as are already 
given to Indians, and such opportunities as have 
been given for rising to the top must not be 
taken away. 

14446. It was because of that answer I put 
the question. You are going to withhold no 
facility that you give them now?—I do not 
know whether you are trying to catch me, but 
that is what I have said. 

14447. If you get educated Indians going 
to England, sitting for the Indian Civil Service 
and beating the English candidates, as you say 
they will do if you institute simultaneous examin¬ 
ation, what guarantee can you establish to 
protect yourself in the way that you have 
indicated in answer to question (19) ?—^No 
guarantee has hitherto been necessary. 

14448. Suh-section (/i) of your answer to 
question (24) yon have amplified by your oral 
evidence. You say there is an impression abroad 
that Europeans and Anglo-Indian officers who 
have done good work for Government are ignored 
so far as appointments to listed posts are con¬ 
cerned P—Tliat is an impression which may be 
entirely a wrong one, but it is an impression that 
exists. 

14449. Have you made any inquiry ?—I 
have not made any inquiry. 

14450, You know of no oases P—I know no 
cases. 

14451. You simply come and report to the 
Commission the general floating impression P 
—I have just told you the impression that exists 
and I say I have no knowledge of it. 

14452. (J7r. Sly.) One part of your scheme 

is that alter this open competition iu England 
all the candidates shall be brought out for a 
period of two years' probation in a college in 
India ?—Yes. 

14453. One college P—Yes. 

14454. Do you think that one college in 
India could successfully deal with probationers 
for the whole of India, having regard to the 
large number of vernacular languages t"' be 
taugiit and the different conditions in the several 
provinces of India ?—I think the advantage of 
having all the Europeans and Natives of India 
together, with the esprit de corps that that would 
bring about, would neutralise a great many other 
disadvantages. Even if you had a college in 
each province you would not overcome the 
vernacular difficulty, although you might get 
near to it. 

14455. You have been examined to some 
extent on this general question of the separation 
of the executive, judicial and magisterial func¬ 
tions. Has your Association considered that ques¬ 
tion from the broad standpoint ?—I take it we 
have considered it from the broadest. We have 
gone into no details at all. 

14466. d’hey have given a public pronounce¬ 
ment on that question ?—I understand that 
before I was a member of the Council they did 
address the Government on the subject, but 1 
may be wrong. 

14457. Are you prepared to put into the 
Commission a copy of their representation ?—'If 
one exists i will put it in, but 1 may be mistaken 
in thinking they have done so. 


14458, f want to put one or two questions 
to you personally, not as a representative of the 
Association. You are a member of a firm of 
merchants in Calcutta ?—Yes. 

14459. How many years’ experience have you 
had?—I have been eleven years in that firm and 
thirteen years altogether in India. 

14469. Can you tell us from your 
experience of Calcutta commerce whether the 
number of Europeans employed by European 
business posts in superior posts of responsibility 
has proportionately increased or decreased ?—It 
has certainly increased proportionately through¬ 
out Calcutta. 

14461. Has the number of Indians em¬ 
ployed in superior posts of responsibility in 
European firms increased or decreased P—I 
should think it is stationary, because it is very 
small. 

14462 Has the number of Europeans em¬ 
ployed in Indian business firms increased or 
decreased P —I have very little knowledge of 
Indian business firms with the exception of 
Messrs. Martin & Co., whose senior partner gave 
evidenee on Saturday. 

14463. You have recommended an increase 
of salaries of the Indian Civil Sei vice on the 
ground of increased cost of living and other 
matters Have the commercial firms given any 
increase to their European staff ?—They certainly 
have within the last 15 or 20 years, whether by 
allowance or by granting commission on profits 
or in some way or other, though in many cases 
they have not nominally given it. The joining 
salary may be in many cases exactly the same. 

14464, Do you know what percentage that 
increase has amounted to ?—When I joined 
I had Us. 250 a month, but the boys who join 
now have Es. 300, and after passing language 
examinations and so on they can increase it by 
allowanoes to Rs. 325 with a donation of 
Rs. 500. There are opportunities for increasing 
their salaries. 

14465. You cannot really state to us that 
the scale of salaries in the commercial world has 
increased by so much per oent. during recent 
years ?—It will be difficult to say with regard 
to all offices, but in most offices I know there 
has been an increase in recent years in one form 
or another. 

] 4466. {Mr. Gokhak,) You have told us 
that your Association consisted of about 1,000 
members from all parts of the country. Will 
you tell us bow many members you have 
from the different provinces ?—^That will be 
very difficult; I should think abouc 80 to 100 
in Bombay City ; 70 to 80 in Madras, 40 to 50 
in Narayanganj, and scattered planters and Euro¬ 
peans about the inufassal. 

14467. Do the members from the other 
Provinces ever attend meetings of your Associa¬ 
tion P—They have the opportunity of sending 
proxies and so on, but unless they happen to be 
in Calcutta they would not attend. 

14468, The opinions that go forth in the 
name of your Association are really formulated 
by the Council here ?—Yes, they must he. 

14469. And the Council is principally in 
touch with the members who are in Bengal ?— 
Yes; of course they correspond with other 
associations outsids. 
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14470. Have you any Anglo-Indian members 
or members of the domiciled community ?— 
Yes. 

14471. So that it is not like an ordinary 
European Association ? How many of the 
domiciled community and Anglo-Indians have 
you ?—I do not know. 

14472. Does ycur Association return any 
member to the Bengal Legislative Council or to 
the Government of India’s Legislative Council ? 
No. 

14473, The Government have not recognised 
the Association in any special manner, have 
they?—They send us various Government Bills 
and so on for criticism. 

14474. But nothing more than that ?—I 
might find something by racking my brains. 

14475. Have you spent any time in any 
other part of India ?—I was tiiree years in the 
Punjab. 

14476. Anywhere else ?—I have toured ex¬ 
tensively in the Central Provinces, Bombay, the 
Karachi District and Lahore. 

14477. You do not know the vernacular 
languages of those provinces ?—No. 1 was 
able to read and write Urdu, and I can now 
write Hindi. 

14478. There are three points in your state¬ 
ment on which I should like a little more light. 
You said that a large proportion of the population 
on this side—in Bengal I suppose you meant 
—was semi-civilized and uncivilized?—1 did 
not say on this side, I said in India, and I 
qualified it. I said 1 was going to say civilised 
or uncivilised, but I felt they were too strong 
terms and I said primitive and uneducated. I 
did not mean to be ofiensive. 

14479. I am sure you did not. Did you 
mean merely to say that they were uneducated 
or uncivilised ?—It rather depends on what you 
call uncivilised. According to our ideas of 
civilization I should say a large number of them 
are uncivilized. Take the 8antals, take the 
Panchaymas, take the Bhils. 

14480. But what proportion would they be 
in the 3C0 millions of India?—A very small 
proportion. Then take the ryot, who is little 
more than a labourer as a rule with no interests 
beyond his field or his cow ; I should regard him 
as primitive and uneducated, not quite uncivilised, 
because he is in no way a savage. 

14481. You do not look upon him as a 
savage?—No, I certainly do not call him a 
savage. 

14482. Yon do not think that in domestic 
virtues and things of that kind he is really 
behind the mass of the people of other countries ? 
—1 should say he leads an extremely simple 
life. 

14483. Before education became universal in 
England, would you have described your own 
people as uncivilised?—Certainly, the Britons 
of 2,000 years ago. 

11484. I mean the Britons of the 19th 
century before the Act of 1870 was introduced. 
Would you have called them uncivilised?—I 
should have called them primitive and unedu¬ 
cated. 

14485. Do you know that most of the 
infiuences that have led to violence in this 
country during the last few years have come 


from abroad, either from the Continent of 
Europe or from America or from England?— 
If you are talking of absolute anarchy and the 
preaching of anarchy I believe a great deal of it 
has come from Europe. 

14486. Therefore the students who go there 
are really not safe from these influences, are 
they ?—I think they are safer, because they are 
in a country where they are rather better looked 
after. But I do not think you can give an 
anarchist any nationality at all. 

14487. Indians who imbibe these ideas in 
the West and come back here bring these 
influences into this country?—1 was not speak¬ 
ing so much of anarchy. 

14488. The Provincial Service men are 
exposed to all the influences here that you com¬ 
plain of?—They are undoubtedly exposed to 
them. 

14489. To the influences of the political 
agitator ?—Yes. 

14490. Would you say that the Provincial 
Service was really honeycombed with men who 
were under the influence of political agitators?— 
I know nothing about the Provincial Service. 

14491. The European non-official community 
in this country is necessarily a most important 
body and during the last few years must have 
been constantly thinking about the future of 
the country and the future of British administra¬ 
tion?—'that is so. 

14492. If ycu think that the present 
proportion of Indians in the Civil Service can¬ 
not be increased, if this is going to be the last 
word from the European non-official community 
to the young men of India, do you tliink that 
things will go on very much longer on the 
present basis ? I suppose you are aware that 
there is a large feeling in the country that our 
young men must have more entry into the higher 
ranks of the services ?—There undoubtedly is. 

1441*3. The young men themselves have this 
feeling ?—Certainly. 

14494. If your last word to them is that 
the present proportion is not going to be 
increased, do you think things will go on long on 
their present basis ?—I do not think it has been 
my last word that the present proportion is not 
going to be increased. What I say is that the 
present is not the time to do it. I do not think 
it is safe now to reduce the proportion of 
Englishmen in the Indian Civil Service. 

14496. I gathered from some of your replies 
that it was never to be reduced ?—No. 

14496. (Mr. Chaubal.) It was very inter¬ 
esting to hear what you told us about your 
college life when you were at Cambridge. You 
said that both English and Indian students 
who were studying for the Indian Civil Service 
showed a lack of aptitude for athletics ?—I meant 
that taking them all round they were not the 
same as the others. I was not referring to 
Indian candidates because there was not a single 
Indian candidate at my college. 

14497. I thought you referred to the Indian 
candidates more particularly ?—1 was referring 
to the English candidates. 

14498. Do you think that the inefficiency 
or want of administrative capacity which you 
find in the English Indian Civil Service officer 
in India is due to that lack of aptitude for 
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athletics P—No. I would not go so far as that, 
but 1 think the best type of British manhood, 
to use a oatoh phrase, is the type that does take 
an interest in athletics and thereby improve its 
physique. 

14499. I thought you gave that as one of 
the reasons for the administrative capacity, that 
an Indian Civil Service man should have?—I 
think the English character has shown itself 
peculiarly adapted to Colonial rule. 

14500. We are now speaking of nothing 
except English candidates, and you said that 
those Knglish candidates who were studying in 
your time at Cambridge for the Indian Civil 
Service were poor specimens compared with those 
who were not so studying ?—I thought some of 
them were ; I am not talking of all of them. I 
thought they were not quite the best type of 
British manhood. 

14501. And are any of them now admin¬ 
istrators in the Government, or are they failures ? 
—I do not say they are failures; in fact I believe 
they are successful, most of them. 

14502. And some of the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice men whom you compared with those in your 
time have not been failures in India?—I did not 
say they were failures I said 1 did not say I 
considered they were drawn from the best classes 
of British subjects. 

l-»503. Then I do not see much force in 
your remark if you cannot say they were failures 
out in India. When you spoke of the separation 
of the judicial and the executive, could you say 
whether the duties of the Collector in Bombay or 
the Collector in Calcutta are in any way inferior 
to the duties of a Collector in a district of the 
mufassal ?—That is hardly a question I can be 
expected to answer as I am not a member of 
the Indian Civil Service. 

14504. I do not put it to you as a mem¬ 
ber of the Indian Civil Service. You have 
answered some questions in your written replies 
which directly raise this question, and you 
stated to us here that if the Collectors were 
deprived of their magisterial powers the adminis¬ 
tration would suffer. In your opinion do you 
consider that the duties of the Collector of 
Bombay or the Collector of Calcutta or of Madras, 
the three principal towns, are in any way less 
onerous and less responsible than those of a 
District Magistrate ?—1 should say they are 
quite as onerous. 

14505. Then can you say that owing to 
their having no magisterial powers the adminis¬ 
tration has suffered?—No. I explained my 
answer, that it was with reference to the Collec¬ 
tors of districts where the population was more or 
less primitive and uneducated that it was essen¬ 
tial they should not be deprived of their power of 
punishment. 

14-506. Do you take into account that as 
far as possible the administration in the Presi¬ 
dency towns has been carried on on the basis of a 
complete separation between the judicial and the 
executive?—! will take your word for it. 


.4607. We had evidence in Madras that 
for 15 years the magisterial duties and adminis¬ 
trative duties of Tahsildars have been separate, 
and an ofScer called a Stationary Magistrate had 
taken over the charge and all the magisterial 
power possessed by the Executive oflScer ?—May 
I ask what size district or subdivision or sub- 
district that particular officer controls P I know 
nothing about the details. 

14508. It may be part of a subdivision, 
just as you have a Deputy Magistrate here in 
the lower grades. The Government officers there 
told us that the experiment was successful ?—I 
believe a good many experiments have been suc¬ 
cessful in certain places. 

14509 Therefore while on the one hand 
you find in the Presidency towns, and in this 
experiment of 15 years in the Madras Presidency, 
there is this separation, your assertion that the 
separation of the judicial and the executive 
will be a great danger to the State is only a 
guess ?—You are confuting a statement in the 
abstract by one or two concrete examples of 
particular cases I do not acknowledge that on 
the points j ou have put to me you have upset 
my statement. 

14510. I think it ought to be modified. 
Your proposition is that, whenever an officer has 
executive powers, if you take them away the 
administration will suffer ?—1 did not say that. 
I said that where an officer has both esecutive 
and judicial powers it is a pity to deprive him 
of the latter because the administration would 
suffer. 

14511. I have given you instances where 
it did not?—You have given me only two out 
of thousands. 

14512. I gave you in Madras an instance 
of an officer who was originally invested with 
both powers and those powers were afterwards 
separated and there was no trouble at all, and I 
want to know whether under those oiroumstanoes 
you are prepared to modify your statement ?—1 
am not. 

14513. {Mr, Mukherji.) You referred to the 
aristocracy and nobility of the country: have 
you any considerable experience of them in 
Bengal?—Not a very considerable experience, 
but I have met members of aristocratic families 
in Bengal. 

14514. Do you think that they produce 
the best types of Indian men generally?-—! 
should hesitate to say, but I think they have it 
in them if they were taken away from their 
surroundings and educated. 

14515, Do you know that as a matter of 
fact the Statutory Civil Service, members of which 
were drawn from the ranks of young men of good 
family and social position, failed, because they 
did not supply the proper kind of men ?—I do not 
know why the service failed, but in any way it 
was a backdoor better done away with. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned till to-morrow at 10-30 a.m.) 
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Written answers relating to the Indian Civil Service. 

14516. (1) What is your experience of the 

working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle P—There should 
be some form of competitive examination, but 
the whole system of recruitment needs modifi¬ 
cation as outlined in my answer to question 
( 2 )- 

14517. (2) In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest?—The present 
system is faulty because it relies entirely upon 
the mere capacity to cram for, and pass, an 
examination, and ignores the fact that force of 
character frequently does not accompany ability 
to pass such an examination. In my opinion, 
boys destined for a career in the Indian Services 
should be selected at an earlier age, somewhat on 
the lines in force in the Navy— 

(a) Nominate every year a certain number of 
boys between the ages of 12 and 14. {b) Assist, 

say, by an exhibition of £50 per annum, towards 
their education at certain selected residential 
schools in the Dnited Kingdom up to the age of 
17. {cj At the age of 17, hold a competitive 
examination amongst the nominated boys, (rf) 


Successful candidates will then be granted for the 
different branches of the different Services, and 
specializing up to the age of 21 to 23 will then be 
undertaken at residential universities or else¬ 
where according to the branch of the Service for 
which the candidate has qualified, (e) Pass Final 
Board for general fitness and come to India at 
21 to 23 years of age. 

N.B. —Tne objection may bo raised to this that the nomina- 
tions may largely exceed the aot.ual requirements, that "India” 
will be getting " nothing for her money ” in assisting in the 
eduoation of boys who will never servo her. What is the barm 
in this? India can afford to spend a few thousands a year on a 
scheme to obtain good public servants. 1 should always have at 
least a hundred more candidates each year than there are 
vacancies. The boys cannot complain it they fail in the competi¬ 
tive examination for, after all, they have had a first-class 
" assisted ” education given them, 

14518. (3) Is the S 78 tem equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend?—If a 
system were in force such as indicated in my 
answer to question (2), it should be thrown 
open to all British subjects irrespective of race, 
creed or colour. 

14519. (6) In particular, what would be your 

opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England open in 
both oases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I am strongly opposed to any 
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system of simultaneous examinations in India 
and in England, and the oonclusions of the 
1886-87 Commission still hold good— 

{a) because to-day more than ever, when the 
democratic spirit of the West is entering more 
largely into the administration of Indian affairs, 
it is essential that the otficers who are responsible 
for that administration should he educated and 
brought up from boyhood in an atmosphere of 
Western—not Eastern—ideals. This applies 
with equal force to country-born Englishmen, to 
Eurasians, and to Indians; (6) because there is 
no guarantee that the secrecy of the examination 
could be presefved in this country; (c) because 

the “ best men ” in India are not to be found by 
competitive examination; they can only he 
secured by selection. 

14520. (7) What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service oadre by 
“ Natives of India,” recruited by means of a sepa¬ 
rate examination in India, or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of prov¬ 
inces in India P If you favour such a scheme, 
what proportion do you recommend P—I would 
not recruit “Natives of India” for any vaoanoies 
in the Covenanted Indian Civil Service by exami¬ 
nation in India. If any such vacancies are 
filled, they should be by selection pure and 
simple, and should be limited to a very small 
proportion, say, 5 per cent, of the whole cadre. 

14521. (8) If you do not approve of simul¬ 

taneous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which “Natives 
of India” would be selected in India for admis¬ 
sion to the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) 
nomination, (b) combined nomination and exami¬ 
nation, or (c) any other method ? If so, describe 


fully what system you would recommend. In 
particular, do you consider it desirable that all 
classes and communities should be represented in 
the appointments so made ? If so, how u ould 
you give effect to this principle P—Only by 
careful selection by a committee appointed by 
Government and consisting entirely of English¬ 
men. See answer to question (7.) 

14522. (14) What in your opinion is the 
most suitable age at which junior Civilians 
recruited in England should commeuoe their 
official duties in India p—Twenty-one years old 
to twenty-three years old. 

14523. (17) Is any differentiation in the 

subjects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
“ Natives of India” and other candidates? If so, 
state them and give reasons ?—No. 

14524. (19) Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts 
of the Civil Administration ? If so, to what pro¬ 
portion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service oadre do you consider that “ Natives of 
India ” might, under present conditions, properly 
be admitted?—All the highest posts in all the 
Services should be held by Englishmen by birth. 

14525. (45) Do you consider that the ex¬ 

change compensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished and, if so, under 
what conditions? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted tc 
future entrants P—i think the pay of the whole 
Service requires revision and enhancement. 
Twenty-five years ago it was sufficient; to-day 
it is not. Every endeavour should be made to 
make the Service as attractive as possible to 
secure the best men. 


Mr, J. C. Shorbock called and examined. 


14526. {Chairman.) You come forward to 
give evidence as a member of the commercial 
community ?—Yes. 

14527. Will you tell us what are the public 
positions you occupy ?—I am a member of tiie 
Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Com¬ 
merce ; 1 am Director of the Bank of Bengal; 
and I was President last year. I am Commis¬ 
sioner for the Port of Calcutta; and Acting 
Governor of La Martiniere 

14528. Does the evidence which you give to¬ 
day represent your own personal opinion or do 
you speak as representing the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce ?—I speak on my own behalf, but I am a 
Member of the Committee ol the Chamber of 
Commerce, and I can speak for it if necessary. 

14529. But is what you say to-day your 
own opinion, or the opinion of the Chamber of 
Commerce ?—I can speak for myself, and also for 
the Committee of the Chamber of Commerce. 

14530. The opinion of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, I take it, is an opinion more or less 
confined to themselves ; or have you any means 
by which you can get the opinion of the whole of 
the members of the Chamber P—We are getting 


the opinion of the whole of the members o^ 
the Chamber, because it is the intention of th® 
Committee of the Chamber to send in a represent¬ 
ation to this Commission, if it is permitted, 
giving the opinion of the Chamber. We are 
taking the individual opinions of every member 
before sending in that representation. 

14531. We are going to have that opinion 
but 1 understand that you are giving it too 
to-day P—I am giving my own opinion. 

14532. I want to make it quite clear whether 
what you are giving us to-day is your own 
opinion, or the opinion of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce P—My own opinion. 

14533. How many years have you been in 
India ?—I came out in 1889; and I have there¬ 
fore been in India for twenty-four years. 

14534. So that you have had a long and 
intimate acquaintance with commercial condi¬ 
tions?—Yes. 

14535. And you have been in business during 
all that time ?—Yes. 

14536. The scheme which you recommend is 
based largely on the system of entry and training 
which is in practice for Naval officers ?—Yes. 
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14537. Have you formed any estimate of 
what the cost of the scheme would be referred 
to in your answer to question (2) ?—No. 

14538. It would be an expensive one, would 
it not?—I have sketched out the principle, but I 
have not attempted to formulate a detailed 
scheme. 

14539. Your idea is to get Indian boys at 
the age of 12 and to send them to England?— 
All hoys, get them young. 

14540. You would start all the boys, Euro¬ 
pean and Indian, at the age of 12 on a special 
course of ti aining for the Indian Civil Service ? 
—I would nominate them, and from those boys so 
nominated I would pass them into the service. 

14541. From your knowledge of India, do you 
think that there would be any difficulty in getting 
parents to part with their children at that age so 
that they could go to England ?—There would 
be some difficulty, perhaps, but that difficulty 
would have to he overcome, 

14542. Uo you think that the difficulty could 
be overcome?—Yes, I think so. If parents wished 
their boys to take part in, and to form part 
of, an English administration, I think they 
would have to overcome that difficulty. 

14543. 1 see that you would make an 

annual allowance to the selected candidates to 
enable them to undergo a special course at 
Universities and elsewhere ?—Yes After they 
have passed their competitive examination their 
education would practically be paid for. 

14544. What kind of allowance would you 
grant them during their stay at a University?— 
I have not thought that out. 

14546. Have you thought out who would be 
the nominating authorities for your scheme: I 
see that you do not mention any ?—No. 

14546. Have you any idea?—I think they 
should be institutions connected with India, and 
the services, very largely. 

14547. At the age of 17 you would hold a 
competitive examination amongst the nominated 
boys, and then the successful candidates would 
be allotted to the different branches of the 
different services, and there would be specialising 
up to the age of 21 to 23 which would be under¬ 
taken at residential Universities or elsewhere. 
Would that entail a final examination ? —I do not 
say a competitive examination : it would entail 
a final passing before a general Board so far as 
general fitness and general knowledge is 
concerned in order to see that the candidates had 
made use of the years since they were 17 or 18 
years old. 

14548. Is this scheme which you suggest 
proposed by you because you are not satisfied 
with the results of the present open competitive 
examination ?—Yes. 

14549. You are not satisfied with the class 
of Civilian now coming into the service ?—I 
think there is a general impression that the class 
might be improved. 

14550. Therefore your scheme is only based 
upon a general impression ?—I have some 
personal knowledge too. 

14551. Do you mean that you have personal 
knowledge of the general standard of manner 
and character, and such like qualities, and 
that you think that the position is not so 


satisfactory to*day as it was in previous years. 
—I think the open competitive system admits 
men to the Indian Civil Service who are not, 
perhaps, quite fitted in other respects for it. 

14552. You think that the nomination system 
would obviate that difficulty ?—Yes, I think so. 

14553. You suggest that a certain number of 
posts in India should be filled by selection pure 
and simple, up to a limit of, say, 5 per cent, of 
the whole cadre. Would selection in this case 
follow on a qualifying examination ?—I say 
selection, pure and simple. 

14554. Q,uite irrespective of educational 
qualifications? -They would hardly be selected 
if they had not educational qualifications. 

14555. Would you have a test ?—Yes ; they 
would have to pass a certain standard of edu¬ 
cation. 

14556. What sort of posts would you throw 
open to candidates—specially appointed in 
India ?—It is very difficult to answer that ques¬ 
tion, because I have not sufficient knowledge of 
it. It is a very large question to say exactly 
what posts should be thrown open. 

14557. You say that all the highest posts in 
the administration should be held by Englishmen. 
What posts would you give to Indians recruited 
to the Indian Civil Service under your system of 
nomination and training ?—All, except the 
highest posts. 

14558. What do you mean by the “ highest 
posts ? —Lieutenant-Governors. 

14559. The Board of Revenue ?—Members 
of the Executive Council. 

14580. Would you have any objection to their 
holding positions in the Board of Revenue Secre¬ 
tariat ?—I think it would be an exceptional case. 
I would not keep a man out simply because 
he was a “ Native of India,” but, as I say, I 
think that the highest posts in the service should 
be held by Englishmen. 

14561. You lay stress on the point that the 
administration should be kept in the hands of 
Europeans. I would ask you whether you would 
favour the increased employment of Indians in 
the administration of the country ?—I think 
there will have to be an increase to a certain 
extent, but I should go very slowly with it. 

14562. You are not prepared to speak more 
definitely than that ?—No. 

14563. As regards your own business position, 
you are opposed to the proposal for simultaneous 
examinations because you feel that there is no 
certainty as to what the result of them may be ? 
—That is so, very largely. 

14564. However remote the chances may be 
of an undue number of Indians gaining ad¬ 
mission to the Civil Service, you think that the 
possible danger should be guarded against ?"- 
Possible danger of what, may I ask ? 

14565. Of Indians swamping the Europeans 
in the examination ?—I am inclined to think 
that that would eventually ,be the result. 

1456b. As a business man, what do you think 
would be the effect on the general financial and 
business conditions if that contingency were to 
take place ?— I think there would be distinct 
signs of a want of confidence in the country. 

14567. What would that result in?—It is 
very difficult to say how it would result; but I 
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think it would be still more difficult to attract 
capital to India for development. 

14668. Do you anticipate that a great deal 
of capital will be required in India in the next 
decade for industrial and commercial progress 
and development?—Yes, I think so. 

14569. Which do you say would he the most 
likely to discourage capital, uncertainty as to the 
result of an unfixed proportion in a simultaneous 
examination, or the certainty of an increase of 
Indians in the Civil Service but upon a system 
of recruitment which fixes quite clearly and defi ■ 
nitely the proportion between Europeans and 
Indians ?—I think it would have a less evil efliect 
upon confidence in business, that is, if the pro¬ 
portion were fixed definitely, and it was known 
what it was. 

14570. You would sooner have a fixed in¬ 
crease than have uncertainty ? Yes, I would 
sooner have that. 

14571. (Lord Ronaldshay.) You are the 
President of the Dank of Bengal ?—Yes. 

14572. Have you many branches throughout 
the province?—We have branches all over 
India. 

14573. And generally speaking, are those 
branches in charge of a European, or are they in 
charge of a Native of India?—They are always 
in charge of a European. 

14674. Invariably ?—Yes, invariably. 

14575. Does it cost j’ou more to keep a 
European at the head of your branches than it 
would to keep an Indian at the head of your 
branches P—We have never had an Indian in 
charge of a branch, but it would be cheaper if 
we could employ him. 

14576. Why is it, then, that you invariably 
employ a European as the head of your branches ? 
—Because in banking particularly it is essential 
to have strong European supervision. 

14577. Am I to understand from that, that 
the class of Indian whom you would be able 
to recruit for your banking business would not 
provide you with a man whom you could with 
confidence place at the head of your branches ?— 
So far we have not yet found them. We are, 
however, attempting at the present time to make 
what we call sub-accountants from among our 
Indian staff; but that is the limit to which we 
have been justified in going so far. 

14578. Could you tell me what class of 
Indians you employ in your banking business; 
are they graduates of Universities, or from what 
class do you draw them ?—They are drawn chief¬ 
ly from the middle class. They are not, I take 
it, graduates of a University. I cannot speak 
with absolute certainty and accuracy; but, gener¬ 
ally speaking, they are not graduates of Univer¬ 
sities. 

14579. Speaking generally, do you think 
that the members of the Provincial Service, for 
instance, are drawn from the same class as your 
employes ?—Yes, I think so. 

14580. In answer to question (2) you suggest 
that the recruits to the Indian Civil Service 
who come out at the present time are not 
wholly satisfactory; in fact, you actually say that 
the “present system is faulty because it relies 
entirely upon the mere capacity to cram for and 
pass an examination, and ignores the fact that 
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force of character frequently does not accompan y 
ability to pass such an examination.” I think 
you told the Chairman that you based your con¬ 
clusion that the present recruits are not quite of 
the type you would like to see upon your personal 
knowledge of a large number of them. Is not 
that so ?—No, I did not say that. I knew 
personally some cases, but it was chiefly by hearsay 
and information. 

14581. By hearsay : from your personal 
knowledge of the matter?—I have personal 
knowledge, but it is chiefly from information 
which I consider reliable. 

14582. This is a very important question, 
and I should like to get a little more definite 
information upon it. Are there any members of 
other nationalities in the Civil Service,—natura¬ 
lised foreigners ?—Not that I am aware of. 

14583. You have not come across naturalised 
Germans, for instance ; I do not say German in 
particular, but naturalised British subjects who 
are really of foreign extraction. You have not 
come across instances of that in the service ?—No. 

14584. So that you are not able to say whether 
they would make officials who would be likely to 
deal with the Indian sympathetically or not?—I 
have no personal knowledge of that. 

14585. Have you any knowledge of Colonials 
who are members of the Indian Civil Service ? — 
No, I do not know any of those personally. 

14586. You cannot give me anything really 
very definitely for suggesting that a system of 
combined nomination and examination would 
provide the service with a more suitable type of 
recruit ?—I have some personal experience, but i 
speak chiefly from information received, and it 
seems to me that the class of boy from which the 
Civil Service is recruited is not quite the best class 
of boy for this country, not always. 

14587. In answer to question (6), you say 
that “the best men in India are not to be found 
by competitive examination ; they can only be 
secured by selection.” Arising out of that I 
should like to ask you whether, in your experience, 
the members of the Provincial Service are, 
generally speaking, superior to the Indian 
members of the Indian Civil Service ?—I do not 
think I can give any answer upon . that, as 
I have no knowledge. 

14588. You do not think you could give an 
opinion upon that ?—No. 

145S9. But I suppose in the course of your 
long residence in this country you must 
have come into contact with members of the 
Provincial Service and with members of the 
Indian Civil Service ?—Living in Calcutta as I 
have done during all the time I have been in 
India, it is only to a very small extent that I 
have come into contact with members of the 
Provincial Service. 

14590. Will you tell me exactly upon whdt 
you base your calculation that “ the best men 
in India are not to be found by competitive 
examination ” ?—I base it on my own experi¬ 
ence in'business. I do not think that from the 
results of an examination you can find men 
whom you could pick out for the more responsible 
posts. 

14591. Do you ever recruit any of your men 
in business by means of examination ?—Never, 
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14592. Then you have never had any ex¬ 
perience of men who have been recruited by 
means of examination ?—If you are referring 
to my own business, I must acknowledge that 
I have no experience of that. 

14593. I still do not understand what your 
actual experience is which leads you to jinform 
us that “ the best men in India are not to be 
found by competitive examination ” ?—As I say, 
I have no personal opinion upon the matter 
myself; but it is from information that I have 
received that the men who can pass a good 
competitive examination easily are not men of 
force of character, or the right men. 

14594. Your conclusion, then, is really not 
actually based upon your personal knowledge 
of men who have passed examinations, and men 
who have not: it is more from your general 
impression?—Except in regard to those men who 
stand out amongst Indians. To my mind I do 
not think they are men who have passed and 
obtained that position by competitive examina¬ 
tion. 

14595. {Sir Theodore Morison.) Gontiniiing 
that question, have you found a better class of 
men, Indians, in course of business, than those 
who have actually passed a competitive examina¬ 
tion—is there a better class to be found? You 
say, “because.the best men in India are not to be 
found by competitive examination”; I want to 
know who those “best men” are, and what your 
experience of them is: or, do you only say 
that you “surmise” ?—I say, speaking generally 
of my knowledge of India, that to get the “ best 
man ” you want for a job you muse pick him. 
You must not put the post up for competitive 
examination ; you must select him. 

14596. Do you know any class of men who 
are much better than those who are secured 
by the G-overnment service, and who have not 
secured Government service because there is 
competitive examination ? I want to know 
whetlier there is a class whom Government has 
failed to secure, but who, in your opinion, are 
a great deal better than those they have actually 
secured ?—I have no knowledge of that. 

14597. Continuing the answer you gave to 
the Chairman, would you tell me what are the 
highest salaries at which Indians enter your 
service ?—They enter as probationers. The 
employes of our firm enter on a salary of about 
Us. 10 or ,Rs. 15 a month, on probation. A 
young Bengali Babu writer comes in on that. 

14698- What are his prospects?—He works 
up slowly to a maximum of Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 120. 

14599. So that they are really not of the 
same class as the Provincial Service men whose 
prospects are very much higher, and who eater 
on bigger salaries than your men finish with ?— 
When they speak to me about their daughters 
marrying, they always tell me that they are 
marrying “ So and so, who is in the Provincial 
Service,” the son of so and so. It therefore 
strikes me that they must all come from the 
same class. 

14600. The same social stratum, but not the 
same ability?—Yes. 

14601. With regard to your answer to 
question (45), you advocate increase of pay in 


the Civil Service, on account of the general rise 
in prices, etc. ?—Yes. 

1460 How much has the scale of remu¬ 
neration in commercial circles risen in recent 
years; or has it risen ?—Yes; it has risen very 
considerably. 

14603. In the last ten or fifteen years ?— 
Yes, during the last fifteen to twenty years: it 
is during the last fifteen years, chiefly, that prices 
have risen. 

14604. Could you give us an idea of the 
percentage of the increase?—No ; it varies very 
greatly. 

14605. At what salary do you recruit young 
Englishmen at ?—In my firm they come out at 
Es. 400 a mouth. 

14606. At what salary did they come out on 
ten or fifteen years ago ?—Rs. 30o. 

14607. That would be about 25 per cent, 
rise ?—Yes. 

14608. Is that higher scale of remuneration 
carried throughout ?—Everywhere. Through¬ 
out both the Indian staff and the European staff 
it has gone up. 

14609. So that men who were getting 
Es. 1,000 fifteen years ago are now getting 
Es. 1,250?-Yes. 

14610. Have you noticed that this increase 
of pay in commercial circles, and the failure 
to get such an increase in Government service, 
has affected recruitment in this country; that 
there is an increasing tendency to go into 
business rather than to go into the Civil Service ? 
- No; I do not think that it has had any 
effect. 

14611. Have you heard cases recently of 
men preferring a commercial career to Govern¬ 
ment service ?—I can only speak with regard to 
this Province of Bengal—from Allahabad on the 
west to Assam on the east, from Darjeeling on 
the north to Orissa on the south; but I should 
say that there is less inclination to go into busi¬ 
ness, because, after all, the population of this 
part of the country seems to have entirely lost 
their trading instincts. 

14612. I am referring more particularly to 
English people. For instance, do you find 
amongst your own friends that there is a 
tendency to say, “ I should like my son to come 
out to business here, but I do not want him 
to go into the Civil Service” ?—I think that it 
has phases: one generation goes one way and 
another generation goes another. That is my 
experience. 

14613. With regard to the salaries which 
Government ought to pay, how much more does 
a commercial firm pay a young Englishman out 
here than the same man in England: you say 
you hare recruits at Es. 400 a month; that is 
£320 a year ?—It is rather a difficult question to 
answer. 

14614. What would the same sort of young 
man get at home ?— He would get from £50 to 
£100 a year. 

14615. And you give him £300?—Yes. 

14616. What would a young fellow starting 
as a clerk in a Bank get ?—The salaries vary. 
A young fellow would get from £75 to £100 
at home, and he would come out here and get 
Rs. 400 a month at once. 
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14617. The same class of mau ?—Yes. withdraw the oonoession that has recently been 

14618. Do you get a better class of young made of appointing one Indian to the Executive 
fellow socially: do you get a public-school boy i* Councils throughout the country. You with- 
—draw that ?—I would not make it a general 
14619. Do they get public-school boys in practice. 

Banks in London ?—Not so far as I am aware^ 14633. But that is the [promise which has 
to any great extent. now been given: the Secretary of State has 

14620. Would you say that in the Banks announced it ?—That is only my own opinion, 
here you have got socially rather a better class I say, when you get a good man do not hesitate 
than the Banks in England?—I do not know, to put him in. 

I know nothing about the Banka in England. 14634. You disapprove of the concession ?—I 

14621. So that your general opinion is that disapprove of making it a general practice, 
you pay about £300 a year for the same article 14635. Also you object to Indians being put 
that they get in London for £75 or £100 to on the Secretary of State’s Council ; you do not 
begin with ?-~Yes. quite like Indians being put there ?—As long 

14622. (Mr. Ookhak.) With reference to as you get a first-class man I have no objection, 
your statement that you invariably place but not to make it a general practice that they 
Europeans at the head of your branches, and must be there. 


that it has not been found possible to employ 
Indians in that capacity, do you know that there 
are several Indian Banks now in different parts 
of the country ?—I do. 

14623, With Indian Boards of Directors, 
and Indian management generally ?—Yes. 

14624. And they are all doing well as far as 
you can judge from the market value of their 
shares ?—Yes. 

14626. In reply to question (19), you say “ All 
the highest posts in all the services should 
be held by Englishmen by birth.” I should like 
to understand your idea a little more clearly. 
You say, “all the highest posts in all the 
services ” Will you kindly tell us what you 
mean by “ all the services ?—There is the Indian 
Civil Service, the Public Works, and the Police. 

14626. Not only the Indian Civil Service, 
but all the special departments also ?—By “ all 
the services,” I mean the whole service. 

14627. You say, “ All the highest posts.” 
8ive us an idea of what you mean by “ all the 
highest posts.” Take the Civil Service. Give 
me an idea as to where you draw the line as to 
what are the “highest posts”? —I am not 
prepared to say where I would draw the line. 

1 would leave it as a matter of principle. 

14628. A matter of principle cannot help us 
much unless we have some definite idea about 
it. You mentioned Lieutenant-Governors and 
Members of the Executive Council ?—Yes, 

14629. You said you were not quite sure 
about the Board of Revenue, but, exceptionally, 
there might be an Indian as regards Commis- 
sionersbipa; would you express an opinion upon 
that ?—No, it all depends upon my answer to 
question (2), if they go through that training. 

14630. You advocate a certain scheme for 
training, and yet you say that “ all the highest 
posts in all the services should be held by 
Englishmen by birth.” You do not say, “ should 
be held by men who have undergone the 
training.” That probably means that you would 
exclude Indians even if they had gone through 
tM training as prescribed in your answer to 
question (2) ?—As a general rule. 

14631. Would you include Commissioner- 
ships as amongst the “ highest posts ”?—I would 
rather not say that; I would rather not express 
an opinion. 

14632. You say you would exclude Members 
of Council: that means that you would 


14636. Even if you get first-class Indians, 
how could they fulfil your condition of being 
Englishmen by birth ?—I would make the excep¬ 
tion. ^ 

14637, The rule would be that all those posts 
should be held by “ Englishmen by birth, ” and 
in very exceptional oases, you would allow an 
Indian ?—Yes ; you have put it correctly. 

1463S. I believe you know that the Act of 
1833 promises equal opportunities for Indians 
to all offices. That is a Parliamentary Statute 
which says that no Native of India by mere 
reason of his place of birth, or religion, or race, 
shall be excluded from any office. That section 
would have to be repealed if your idea is to be 
carried out ?—That is a matter for the lawyers. 

14639. And the Queen’s Proclamation will 
also have to be withdrawn?—I think so. 

14640. You have been looking at this ques¬ 
tion, I am sure, from a certain standpoint. 
May I ask you to exercise a little imagination, 
and look at it from the standpoint of the 
Indian ? How would you feel with regard to a 
situation like this if you were an Indian ?— 
Exactly what sort of situation ? 

14641. “All the highest posts to be held by 
Englishmen by birth,” and a Board of Selection 
to be composed only of Englishmen, even in 
India, and the only training that is possible 
which would qualify Indians for the higher 
offices is to be in accordance with what you say 
in reply to question (2). If you were an Indian, 
how would all this strike you ? —I am not an 
Indian, so that I do not think I can say. 

14642. You could not stretch your imagina¬ 
tion to that point?—No. 

14643. But the Government have to think of 
■the feelings and the ideas of Indians. And 
anybody who has to approach this question with 
a sense of responsibility will have to look at this 
not only from the standpoint of Englishmen, but 
also from the standpoint of Indians. 

14844. (Mr. Sly.) You alluded to a class 
of recruits attracted to the Indian Uivil Service 
which you thought were not, perhaps, the best. 
Could you explain to us a little more clearly the 
defects in the present Indian Civil Service 
recruits which you have observed: I mean, 
what are these particular defects that they have; 
is it a question of manners?—I do not think 
they are altogether drawing recruits in the 
Indian Civil Service from the right class of boys 
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in England. 1 think you want boys who have 
been brought up from childhood in families 
where there have been for two or three genera¬ 
tions education and culture; where they have 
been taught to respect subordinates, and to show 
consideration for them, and where they have had 
the advantage of considerable family discipline 
or school discipline at an early age. 

14645. The defect is really social ?—It is 
more than social, because it means character. 

14646. To come to your scheme for reme¬ 
dying those defects, you wish to have a certain 
number of boys nominated. There is one point 
I have not understood clearly with regard to 
your scheme, and that is how many nominations 
do you propose compared with the ultimate 
number of appointments that have to be given? 
I should have a very large excess of nominations. 

14647. And that, of course, would entail a 
very large expense, would it not?—What does the 
expense matter ? 

14648. As a matter of fact, the annual 
recruitment for the Indian Civil Service may be 
put down at about 50 a year. How many 
nominations would you suggest on the supposition 
that the annual recruitment would be about 
50 ?—That is for the Indian Civil Service— 
the Covenanted Service ; but I include in this all 
services. 

14649. In all services?—In all services for 
India. 

14650. But do you suggest that the technical 
services, such as the Public Works, should be 
recruited in the same way f—Tes, and after the 
age of 17 to specialise the recruit. 

14651, You have told us that in business 
firms the assistants are generally brought out at 
Rs. 400 a month at the present time. Is that 
their total salary, or are there any allowances or 
additions to that?—To begin with, that is 
generally their total salary. 

14652. There is no carriage allowance or 
servant allowance or house allowance?—That 
probably comes later. 

14654. The salary is Rs. 400 a month to 
begin witli ? —Yes. 

14664. There is another point upon which 
it would be useful to get information. What 
are the ultimate prospects of these Europeans 
who enter business firms in Calcutta ? Do you 
know that in the Indian Civil Service everybody 
retires on an annuity of £1,000 a year?— 
Tes. 

14655. Can you tell us with what average 
income a business man would retire ? —It would 
be impossible to say. 

14656. What I want to get at is whether 
the ultimate prospects in business are better or 
wwse than they are in the Indian Civil Service ?— 
I do not think I could answer that question. 

14667. Can you tell us what are the leave 
rules for Europeans in ordinary business con¬ 
cerns ?—They vary. I can only give you my 
own, which are, one hot weather away in four. 

14658. For how many months?—For seven 
or eight months. 

14659. What salary do you allow during that 
period of seven or eight months ?—Sometimes 
full salary and sometimes half salary. It all 
depends upon oiroumstanoes. 


14660. The oiroumstanoes being the esteem 
in which you hold a man ?—It depends upon 
how the work is being done; whether it is being 
carried on by another man or not. You can lay 
down no hard-and-fast rule, except that every man 
is entitled to one hot weather away out of four, 

14661. What is he entitled to in the shape 
of salary during that time —There is no written 
law. It is half pay in some eases, but it is not 
always kept to. 

14662. In some oases there is full pay ?—Tes. 

14663. Does he get his passage paid there 
and back ?—Sometimes he does, and sometimes 
he does not. 

14664. With regard to European business 
generally in Calcutta, is the proportion of 
Europeans employed in European houses, in 
superior posts of responsibility, increasing or 
decreasing ?—It is increasing. It has increased 
largely during the last twenty years. 

14665. Is there any tendency for Indians 
to bo put into gjiperior posts of responsibility in 
European business houses ?—1 do not think so in 
this part of the country. 

14666. Can you tell us whether Europeans 
are employed or not in posts of responsibility in 
Indian business firms?—I cannot say. 

14667. You do not know of any oases ?—No. 

14668. You were asked some questions just 
now about Indian Banks. Do you know 
whether in those Indian Banks they do or do not 
employ Europeans in responsible posts?—Those 
Indian Banks which I know of do not; at any 
rate on this side they do not; but I believe on 
the other side of India, on the Bombay side, 
they do employ Europeans, and the Banks are 
very largely under European management. 

14669. With regard to the Bank of Bengal, 
you said that recently it had been decided 
that the posts of sub-accountants should be 
opened to Indians as being an improved pros¬ 
pect for Indians. Can you tell us what pay 
those sub-accountants draw?—I cannot. The 
reason is one of economy. An Indian sub- 
aooountant would save the Bank money as com¬ 
pared with 8 European sub-aooouatant. 

14670. What is the rate of salary of a 
sub-aocountant ?—I cannot tell you offhand, but 
I think it is about Rs. 200 or Rs. 250 a month. 

14671. (Mr. Macdonald.) With reference to 
your idea of nomination, do you not think 
that everybody who is qualified and is prepared 
to oome up to the required standard should have 
a fight to offer themselves for service under 
Government, and to pass an examination?—Who 
is to judge of their qualifieations ? 

14672. The examination, and under your 
system the Selecting Board?—Yes, as long as 
they have passed the Selecting Board. 

14673. And passed the examination ?—Yes. 

14674. Do you think that whilst you have 
nomination you can carry out that principle ?—I 
think so, to a very great extent. 

14675. Let us try and see what would 
happen. Suppose we were both members of this 
Selecting Board, we would have no diflSouity with 
two classes of the applicants. There would be 
a certain number of them who would clearly 
pass. Your own experience would shew you 
that there are certain men who right-away strike 
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you as being men of good possibilities, and you 
would pass them on as being acceptable. Then 
there is a certain number, is there not, who are 
obviously unfit, and you would reject them : but 
is not the greater number of young men, espe¬ 
cially at the age of 12 to 14, very doubtful?— 
Yes, and therefore I think you would have to 
draw them from boys of a certain class, 

14676, Tour selecting standard would very 
largely be a olsss standard, and not a standard 
that applies to the individual who is applying 
to you?—I think it is veiy desirable that it 
should be a class standard. 

14677. So that people who come from the 
class I come from would be cut out ?— 1 do not 
say that, 

14678. In making your nominations of 
Indian boys in particular, would you limit the 
number of selections ?—As I say, the whole of 
this scheme is merely a principle. I have not 
tried to formulate a detailed scheme, or worked 
it out. 

14679. You said in reply to the Chairmau 
that you feel that there must be—to use a phrase 
which we have been using a great deal—an irre¬ 
ducible minimum of Europeans in the Indian 
Civil Service ?—Yes, for some time to come ; for 
many years to come. 

14680. Do you not think, whatever details 
you would fill in, that that idea would require 
y )U to limit the number of Indians whom you 
would pass on as approved candidates ?—They 
have got to get their nominations. 

14681. Would not that idea of yours mean 
that the nominations you would gi^e to Indians 
would always have to be very limited ?—It would 
act automatically that way. 

14682. 8o that it would not merely be the 
kind of candidate, or the class he comes from 
that you would have to take into account, but 
you would also have to take into account the 
number that you can afford to pass on as approved 
men ?—Probably that would be a praotioal way 
of working it. 

14683. You admit, I think, that some in¬ 
crease must be made in the number of posts held 
by Indians, but I think you said that the in¬ 
crease would be required to be made very slowly ? 
—1 think the world is moving on. 

14684. And in making that slotv improve¬ 
ment you would have to take into account the 
sensitiveness of capital—the economic conditions 
of India, I think you said ?—Yes. 

14685. Would not you also require to take 
into account the political conditions of India ?— 

I do not quite know what you mean by “ politi¬ 
cal conditions. ” 

14686. I will put it to you in this way; 
supposing the refusal to open the door for ad¬ 
mission very widely into the Civil Service is 
regarded by a large section of the people of 
India,—let us call them the agitating section of 
the people of India,—as a very great grievance, 
would not that influence you in the rapidity with 
which to go along ?—It would depend. It would 
be better to risk that dissatisfaction than to have 
bad administration. 

14687. But it is one of the elements which 
you would have to consider, is it not ?—Yes, but 
you would have that to consider as well. 


14688. In reply to the Chairman, you said 
that certain things would have to be taken 
into account when you considered the effect of 
Indian opinion upon capital Do you not think 
that it is an exceedingly bad thing from a busi¬ 
ness point of view, from the point of view of 
capital, to have a state of political unrest in the 
country where your capital is operating and 
fructifying ?—Undoubtedly. 

14689. And consequently the sensitiveness 
of capital would be determined very largely by 
the political passivity of the country ?—Yes. 

14690. So that if the educated youth of 
India have got grievances against the Govern¬ 
ment, that is a very serious consideration for the 
capital of the country? —But I would not redress 
grievances at the expense of efficient adminis* 
tratiou. 

14691. Then the line you would draw in 
considering how far we should go would be 
determined mainly by the consideration of 
efficient administration?—To a very great 
extent. 

14692. You would take all these other things 
into account, but you would always come up 
against the problem of what is efficient 
administration. I take it that that is your point 
of view ?—Yes. 

14693. And the point of view which you, 
as a representative business man, would like to 
bring before the Commission ?—Yes. 

14694. You have been asked about furlough. 
Were you speaking of the Bank of Bengal, 
or your own business, when you replied to 
Mr. Sly ?—I was speaking of my own busi¬ 
ness. 

14695. I do not want to take you over the 
same ground about the .Bank, but is it sub¬ 
stantially the same in the Bank?—.1 am not quite 
sure. I should have to look that up for you. 

14696. In addition to furlough, do you 
insist upon men taking an annual holiday, that 
is to say, the European class?—Yea. Slack times 
always come round in the year, and one is only 
too glad if they will go away for a change. 

14697. You know our principle at home 
of men having a holiday of varying length 
when they get to responsible positions—I suppose 
of about a month : do you have that here ?— 
Practically it always can be got. I am a great 
believer in letting men go for a holiday. 

14698. You do not regard it as a virtue if 
a member of your staff tells you that he has not 
had a holiday for four or five years ?—N'o. 

14699. During these holidays do they have 
full pay ?—Yes. 

14700. Do you give your men “Calcutta 
allowances ”?—No, not generally speaking. 

_ 14701. I suppose you would give them 
higher wages in Calcutta?—If a man comes 
down from a branch to Calcutta he gets an extra 
allowance, because Calcutta is more expensive 
than the mufussal. 

14702. Have you any arrangements for 
medical attendance on your employes ?—Not in 
the office at Calcutta. 

14703. For your staff?—Yes, at the mills 
and up-country. 

147 04. 1 am referring to the European staff 
in Calcutta?—No, we have not. 
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14705. But you have at the mills?—Tes. 

147"6. They come in with the mill arrange¬ 
ment P—Yes. 

14707. (Mr, Madge.) You have been care¬ 
ful to tell us that your opinion, so far as you 
wish to be responsible for it, is your own; but 
have yon any reason for thinking that your 
opinion is not a reflection, more or less, of 
commercial opinion, so far as you know it, 
generally ? —I think it is a reflection of commer¬ 
cial opinion generally. 

14708. You have used the word “ hear¬ 
say,” which has not a very nice reputation 
in Courts, but you subsequently said “ informa¬ 
tion.” I gather that a man of your experience, 
when hearing things, would subject all your 
information to the teat of your own judgment as 
to whether it would be acceptable or not ?—I 
should do my best to obtain reliable information. 

14709. Is your social intercourse tempered 
in any way by casual official information upon 
these points about the administration : do you 
come across in social intercourse, officers, from 
whom you reoaiva opinions on one subject or 
another connected with Administration at all, 
so that you could say that your commercial 
opinion as regards administrative matters was 
tempered by official information?—Yes, fre¬ 
quently, 

J4710. Coming to your scheme, I should 
have thought from what I make of it that you 
think the competitive system results, as you say, 
in cramming, and all that kind of thing, and 
that it does no.t test character ?—That is my 
opinion 

14711. And what you desire would be 
some better means of testing character ?—Yes, 
that is what I want to say, 

14712. You have given us a system which 
is not perfect, but you refer to the Navy and to 
other bodies which test what they believe to 
be character as well as they can ; and I should 
imagine from what you have said, not that you 
are absolutely incapable of thinking out a scheme, 
but that you would rather trust experts than 
yourself speculate on the subject?—So far as the 
principle of the scheme is concerned, I would 
rather trust selection than examination. 

14713. That is not the point. The point 
is this: you do not perfect the scheme, but you 
have given certain outlines of a scheme The 
point of my qnestion is this: you do not mean 
to say that if you were challenged to think out a 
scheme you could not do it, but, as certain bodies 
are already in existence, you would rather leave 
to experts to plan out a scheme, than give one 
yourself ?—Given time and access to information, 
I think I could formulate a detailed scheme on 
this basis. 

14'’'I4. You have also used the word “class,” 
which, in these days, has rather an evil repu¬ 
tation. What do you mean by “class”; do 
you mean type of character and mind, or a 
person belonging to a particular class in society? 

-In what connection did I use the word? 

14715, You were asked by Mr. Macdonald 
whether you would shut out certain classes, and 
you said Yes, or something to that effect. Do 
you mean any social class, or any type of 
character P—I tried to explain it. What I 


meant by “ class of boy ” was, boys who had been 
brought up in the atmosphere of discipline, and 
were able to treat subordinates with considera¬ 
tion from their youth. I have generally found 
that this class of boys are better able to deal with 
the people in this country. 

14716. Do you not think on reflection 
that “ type of character ” would better express 
what you mean than “ class,” which in these 
days means social class ?—Pernaps it is a better 
definition. 

14717. You think the Administration in 
this country should preserve a British tone ?—I 
think it is absolutely essential to preserve British 
tcne and character. 

14718. And it is mainly on that ground 
that you wish to reserve as large a proportion as 
possible in British hands. Do you think it is 
possible to perfect a machinery in this country 
which would act independently of the persons 
who work it?—What sort of machinery? 

14719. I am contrasting the effective mach¬ 
inery with the peisonality of the men who 
work it. Do you think it is possible to perfect a 
machinery which, put into the hands of any class 
of officers, would get along all right ?—That is 
the personal element,—no. 

14720. If there were defects in the machi¬ 
nery the personality might correct it ?—Yes. 

14721. You think that there has been 
some kind of deterioration in men who come 
out into the service: do you think that the 
deterioration, so far as it exists at all, is confined 
to the services, or applies to all kinds of callings; 
that is to say, does India seem to present fewer 
attractions than it did before so far as Indian 
careers are concerned ?—I can hardly speak on 
that subject, but I should think fewer, from what 
one knows: it is a less good career than it was 
25 years ago. 

14722. In all callings, India is less attrac¬ 
tive ?—Yes 

14723. Do you think this diminution in at¬ 
tractiveness has had any reflex action upon all 
callings, more or less?—To some extent, yes. 

14724. Nomination is supposed to open the 
door to jobbery and things of that kind: have 
you ever thought out how any scheme of nomi¬ 
nation could be protected against that sort of 
thing?—It is a matter of detail, I think. 

14725. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) I thiuk I 
understood you to say that if Indians were 
employed more largely than at present in the 
higher offices that would frighten away capital; 
did I understand you to say that ?—In what 
particular way ? 

14726, If Indians were employed more 
largely than at present in the higher offices of 
Government, do you think that would frighten 
away capital?—I think it would If it were 
done to too great an extent, I think it would 
have that effect eventually. 

14727. If it is done to a much greater 
extent than at present ?—Yes, it would have that 
effect. 

14728. Do you think the efficient adminis¬ 
tration of justice has any effect on the question of 
whether capital would be attracted to or fright¬ 
ened away from India ?—It may be one of the 
factors, but not much. 
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14729. I am speaking: of the efScient admin- 14746. Have you had any experience of 
istration of justice ?—It may be one of the the work of Indians in the Judicial Department 
factors of the whole administrative machine. as High Court Judges or as District Judges ? 

14730. But it is an important factor ?— —I have had very little to do with the adminis- 

Yes. tration of justice in this country. 

14731. Do you know that Indians for a long ’ 14747. Have you had experience of Indian 
time have been appointed Judges in very high Collectors and Magistrates ?—No. 
plaee^ in the administration? Do you think that 14748. That nearly covers the whole field 

so far it has had any deleterious effect upon of the Civil Service : so I put it to you, that you 
■capital ?—So far it apparently has not had any really have had no experience of the work of 
deleterious effect. ^ Indians in high administrative posts ?•—No 

14732. Do you know that the highest personal experience, 
authorities have said that Indians make very 14749. VTou have stated that the Indians 
good and efficient Judges ?—Who says that? who go in for Government service are drawn 

14733. The Privy Council has said it; Lord from the same class as your clerks P—Yes, I think 
Chancellors have said it; Secretaries of State so. ’ 

have said it; the Government of India have 14750. Clerks beginning at Rs. 10 or Ra. 15 
said it?—Yes, I can quite believe it, because a month. How many classes of Indians do you 
I think that they are more fitted for the adminis- think there are in this country ?—I do not 
tration of justice, pure and simple, than they are know. 

for executive duties. 14751. What did you mean, then, when you 

14734. And the highest authorities have said “ the same class ” P—When my clerks my 

also said that so far as the administration of babus, came to me and explain their marriage 

justice is concerned Indians make as good Judges difficulties, they seem to be intermarrying with 
■as Europeans: so that in that department, I people who are in the Provincial Service ^ 
take it, the introduction of more Indians will not 14752. You know there are different castes 

frighten away capital?—lam not prepared to in this country ?_Ido. 

T u XV, i j • • X , Take, for instance, the Brahman : you 

14735 Is it the efficiency of administra- know that all Brahmans belong to the same 

tion, or is it the men holding certain offices in caste; and that for the purposes of marriage one 
the _ administration, whether Europeans or Brahman would be equal to another. Is that the 
Natives, that has an eflieot upon capital?— sense in which you used the word “ class ”?■— 
Administration as a whol 6- Yes. 

14736. If the efficiency of Administration, 14754. In the sense of caste ?—Not exact 
so far as the administration of justice is ly,—“class” the people, the mass of peonle' 
concerned, is kept up by Indian Judges, do you from whom the people are drawn, that come 
still think that their employment in larger from that particular class, 
numbers will frighten away capital?—As Judges? 14755. Has it ever struck vou that the con 

14737. Yes, as Judges?-1 am not pre- stitution of society in India "is very different 
pared to answer that without full consideration. from the constitution of society in Entrland y 
14738. Perhaps you do not know very much Tes. ^ 


about the administration of justice ?—I do not. 
1 have had very little to do with it. 

14739. Have you any experience of the work 
of Indians in the Indian Civil Service ?—No, 
none. 

14740. What do you base your statement 
upon? Do you base it on d priori grounds?— 
What statement ? 

14741. That the larger employment of 
Indians in the higher administration would tend 
to frighten away capital ?—It is my opinion, with 
my knowledge of this country and my know¬ 
ledge of business. 

14742. That opinion was not based upon 
your experience of the work of Indians in 
responsible offices, whether in the administration 
of justice, or in any other branch of the Adminis¬ 
tration?—I do not quite understand. 

14743. I say your opinion was not based 
upon any experience of the work of Indians in 
high places in the Government ?—It is based 
upon my general knowledge of India. 

14744. Of the work of Indians occupying 
high places in the Government ?—Including 


14756. What you understand by “classes” 
in England may have no meaning whatever in 
India: do you follow me ?—Yes. 

14757. Do you know that a ruler may bow 
before a poor man who is a Brahmin ?—Yes. 

14758. Do you think it natural on the part 
of Indians to aspire to serve the Government 
in high places ?—Yes, I do. 

14759. Would you encourage such high 
aspirations ?—I sympathise with them; but I 
think they are aspirations which will take a long 
time before they can be fulfilled. “ 

14760. That is a matter of prediction. I 
want to know whether you would yourself en¬ 
courage such aspiration ?—Yes, within reason; 
within the scope of the capabilities of the people! 

14761. Would you help Indians to fit them¬ 
selves for the higher places in the adminis¬ 
tration?—Do you mean personally or as a 
Government ? 

14762. As a Government?—Tes, certainly, 

14763. Have you given many facilities to 
Indians to rise to high places in your Banks ? 
— We have tried them. 


that. 

14745. Then I ask you again, have you 
had any experience of the work of Indians in the 
Indian Civil Service ?—Not in the Indian Civil 
Service. 


_ 14764. In what capacities ?—In various capa¬ 
cities. I am speaking of my own business 
chiefly. We have tried them in many ways. It 
is not for want of trying them, because it is more 
economical to use them. 
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14765. You found them to fail?—Yes. 

14766. 1)0 you draw from that the inference 

that Indians as a race are incapable of rising 
to positions of high responsibility ?—No, I think 
there are exceptions. 

14767. You think there is capable material 
in India ? - Yes. 

14768 Then the whole matter is a question 
of selection ?—Yes. 

14769 {Sir Valentine ChiroL) I think I 
understood you to say that in spite of the 
spread of English education in Bengal there 
is no increased tendency on the part of Bengalis 
to go in for trade and commerce and industry, or 
only to a very slight degree?—Tne Bengalis 
have practically lost the whole of their commerce 
in the last twenty-five years. The wholesale 
commerce has been carried on by Europeans, 
and the whole of the retail commerce has been 
done by an alien race, the Marwaris. 

14770. (Sir Murray Hammick) I want to 
ask you whether you do not think as regards 
business (besides the rise in prices which has 
occurred in the last few years in India) business 
life is not now less attractive to boys in England 
choosing a career here owing to the fact that 
work is harder, and that openings in business in 
India are not so good as they were years ago, and 
that the general life in India by reputation is 
less venturesome and less attractive to young 
men ? - To some extent. 

14771. We are often told that the Oivil 
Service is so much less attractive to boys in 
England than it used to be; does not the same 
thing apply to your young men in business, that 
is to say, when a boy is choosing his life, the life 
offered to him in India is less attractive, not only 
because India has become more expensive, hut 
because life and business in India is harder than 
it used to be, and less full of any chance of 
adventure, such as appeals to a boy, and also 
that the openings for making a fortune are less 
than they used to be ?—That is so. The expense 
of living in India is more than it used to be, and 
the chance of making money is less than in other 
parts of the world. 

14772. And by repute the ordinary life is 
not so attractive to a young boy as it used to be ? 
—India has come into competition with the rest 
of the world, and we have to hustle much more in 
competition and business 

14773. Are there any mills here owned by 
Indian firms; here or in Dacca or anywhere 
else ? I am not talking of business firms, I am 
talking of mills: jute, etc ?—There is one jute mill 
owned by the Maharaja of Darbbanga. 

14774. Are the managers and foremen of 
those mills Europeans or Indians?—In all the 
mills they are Europeans. 


14775. {Mr. liompas.) You were asked 
whether it would be easier or more difficult tO' 
attract capital to India under certain hypothetical 
circumstances. Supposing it was a question of 
starting a new enterprise, could you say whether 
there would b i any diffeienoe in the ease with 
which capital could be obtained if that enterprise 
was to be carried on in one of the Native Statea 
of India or in British territory ?—A great many 
different factors come in there, but I should say 
British territory now. 

14776. That it would be more difficult te 
get capital ?—No, easier to get capital 

14777. {Mr. Mukherji.) In your scheme you 
limit the appointments open to Indians to only 
5 per cent: do you know, as a matter of fact, 
that at the present day they are holding a very 
much larger proportion ? —It was only a round 
figure It was meant to be 5 per cent, by 
selection in this country, apart from the 
scheme. 

14778. But even by selection in this country 
they are bedding more than 5 per cent: surely 
you would not like to take away from them 
what they have at present?—But they would 
come in under the other scheme. 

^ 14779. {Mr Sen ) You say that all the 
highest posts in the services should be held by^ 
Englishmen ?—Yes. 

14780. Even High Court Judgeships should 
not be held by Indians ? — As a general principle. 
But if there is a good man do not hesitate to 
put him into the place which will fit him. 

14781. You say as a rule ?—Yes, as a rule. 

14782. What about District Judgeships? — 

I have not thought about that. 

14783. {Mr, Ookhale.) In reply to a ques¬ 
tion put to you by Mr. Sly, you stated that 
your impression was that most of the Indian 
Banks on the other side, by which 1 take it you 
meant Bombay, were under European mana'^ge- 
meut; are you quite sure about that ?—That is 
my impression, because I know that the Specie 
Bank had a European Manager. 

14784. The Specie Bank has never had a 
European Manager from the commencement up 
to now. I suppose you have in your mind the 
Bank of India ?—Yes 

14785. But do you know there are numerous 
Indian banks which are entirely under Indiau 
management, such as the Merchants’ Bank, the 
Specie Bank, the Bank of Baroda?—Yes. 

14786. And really the only Indian hank that 
is under European management is the Bank of 
India ?—Yes. 

14787. So that you will modify your answer 
to that extent ?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


A. W. 0. Chaplin, Esq., Tea Planter, Chairman, Duara Planters’ Association, Sam Sing 

Tea Estate. 


Written answers rekting to the Indian and 
Provincial Civil Services. 

14788,^ I approve of oompetitive exami¬ 
nations in England for the Indian Oivil 


Service, as the system has proved itself on the 
whole the most satisfactory intellectual test, 
in the case of Englishmen who have been 
trained^ and educated for the purpose. The 
competitive examinations for the Indian Civil 
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Service sliould be held in England, an.l it 
should be obligatory on all candidates, 
whether Earoj>ean or Indian, to receive an 
English education and training. This I con¬ 
sider essential to preserve the British character 
of the administration. I am not in favour of 
simultaneous examinations in England and in 
India, as I consider it essential to the continued 
good government of India that a fixed minimum 
of the European elemsnt in the Civil Service 
should be maintained and the present proportion 
of Englishmen, especially in the higher appoint¬ 
ments, should under no circumstances be redaced. 
Simultaneous examinations—in view of the 
overwhelming numerical predominance of Indian 
candidates which they would attract would 
inevitably result in increasing the number of 
successful Indian candidates. They would tend 
to discourage Europeans from competing, thus 
still further reducing the already diminishing 
number of English candidates, and eventually 
might possibly result in all, or nearly all, the 
successful candidates being Indians. 'The 
British <haracter of the administration might 
thus be destroyed, and in my opinion no system 
should be adopted which would tend to eliminate 
the English element in the Indian Civil 
Service. I am not in favour of entirely open 
competition as a method of selecting “Natives of 
India” for the Public Services, since this would 
involve the risk of filling the services with 
members of classes who, although sufficiently 
educated to excel in competitive examinations, 
might not necessarily be so well qualified to 
govern as those less intellectual but more 
virile classes whose family traditions and vested 
interests render tliem more generally fitted for 
administrative \\ork. Open competition might 
thus result in shutting out the very classes most 
fitted by nature to govern, and in my opinion the 
rules should be so framed as to guard against this 
risk. I am not satisfied with the statutory defi¬ 
nition of the term “ Natives of India.” 'The term 


“Native of India” should refer only to those 
who are of Indian descent, and cannot be pro¬ 
perly applied to those of unmixed European 
descent, even although born and domiciled in 
India. 4s regards the relative salaries of Statu¬ 
tory civiliaus and officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts, I oonuider the 
present arrangement by which the latter draw 
approximately two-thirds of the pay drawn in 
the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, is satisfactory. I am in favour of tlie 
principle of paying Civilian officers, brought out 
from or trained iu the United Kingdom, more 
than those locally recruited. It is obvious that 
the former have mary expenses, connected with 
the education of their children, their leave 
home, their more expensive standard of living, 
and the fact that they are serving far away from 
their own country—conditions which do not 
affect the “ Native of India ” officeis - and as 
is customary in most other employments, it is 
only reasonable that they should accordingly 
draw larger salaries than officers locally recruited. 
In my opinion the pay of members of tlie 
Indian Civil Service and the scale of pensions 
(half of which they themselve* contribute out of 
their pay) is by no means high. The scale of 
salaries and earnings of the general public have 
risen considerably all over the world during 
recent years. The scale of pay of Government 
officers has not relatively advanced. Having 
regard to the ability and high integrity of the 
average Indian civilian, there is little doubt that 
in professional and business careers ho could, 
from a financial point of view, do far better for 
him!»elf. i his is not favourable to attiaoting 
the best brains to the Government services ; and 
I am acocrdingly in favour of readjusting the 
scale of salaries of the Public Services to conform 
to the new ciroumstaiices and the increased cost 
of living that have followed modern couditiuns 
and greater commercial activity. 


Mr. a. 14 . C. Chafi.in called and examined. 


14789. {Chain),an.] Mr. Chaplin, you come 
here to give evidence as Chairman of the Duars 
Planters’ Association? -1 am Chairman of 
the Planters’ Association, but I have come in 
my own capacity. I have not had an oppor¬ 
tunity to consult my Association. 

J4790 You come to give evidence only in 
your own persoual capacity ?—Yes. 

14791. You are not speaking on behalf of 
the Association?—No, not officially. I know 
their views, but this has not been before a meeting 
of the Association. 

14792. What is the membership of the 
association of which you are Chairman?—it is 
about 250—between 200 and 250, i think. 

14793. Are you in favour of a competitive 
examination or do you want competition combined 
with nomination ?—I think so far as it 
concerns Euglishmen, the recruitment should 
he by open competitive examination as it is now ; 
and as regards Indians, I think a certain 
amount of selection and nomination should be 
arranged for. 


14794. You would have a nominative system 
for Indians ?—Yes. 

14795. Before going up for competition ?~I 
think so, before sending them home to be 
trained. 

14796. You would have open competition for 
Europeans as at present ?—Yes, as at present. 

14797. What kind of machinery would you 
set np for selecting Indians?—'There might be a 
Government oommittee formed or something of 
the kind; but I have not thought out details 
yet. 

14798. Is it to be a board of Indians or 
of Englishmen, or a mixed one ?—A mixed 
one. 

.14799. Why do you suggest that there 
should be selection for Indiana and not selection 
for Europeans ? -Because I think in India it is 
very important to get certain classes into 
the Government employment, and probably those 
very classes that are most desirable may not be 
able to meet others in the open competition, 
I mean, for instance, the landed classes; they 
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would not have so good a chanoe as the pro¬ 
fessional classes. 

14800. But ^ I take it that your system 
of nomination will be combined with an exami¬ 
nation P —Tes. 

14801. Or are you suggesting a system 
of nomination of Indians without a competitive 
examination ?—I am assuming that the candi¬ 
dates _ would be selected and sent up for the 
examination. 

14802. Sent up to the open examination P— 
Yes, to the open examination. 

14803. So that, after . they have been 
nominated, they will have to appear for the open 
competitive examination P -Yes; but they will 
be specially educated tor it 
14804. You will send them to England for 
training first P —Yes, after they have been tested 
by other examinations here. 

14805. You also say that the present propor¬ 
tion of Europeans, especially in the higher 
appointments, should in no circumstances be 
reduced. Do you suggest by that phrase that 
in no oiroumstanees should the proportion of 
Indians be increased P —No, not necessarily; 
certainly not. 

14806. How could you bring that about? 
—I take it that the service is constantly increas¬ 
ing, and I think they should have certain 
facilities for getting in; but I think the control 
should be in European hands—anything that 
affects control. 

14807. You think that if fresh posts are 
wanted, they should be filled by Indians ?—Yes. 
14808. VVould you increase the cadre ?—Yes, 
14809. With an increase of the cadre you 
will have further openings for Indians ?—Yes. 

14810. Then you speak of the already 
diminishing number of English candidates for 
Indian Civil Service. To what extent are those 
numbers falling off from what they were 
previously ?—I have no absolute personal know¬ 
ledge of it except what I hear people talking about 
and what I see in the papers—that less candidates 
go up for the examination now-a-days than used 
to 20 years ago. 

14811, You mean that the service is not so 
popular as it was in years gone by ?—I think 
not. 

14812. Could you give any reasons for this ? 
—I do not think it is as attraetive, relatively 
attractive, as it used to be, compared with other 
careers. 

14813. You think that other services have 
become more attractive ?—I fhink so ; yes. ' 
14814. They are attracting more candidates 
than the Indian Civil Service ?—I do not think 
there is the same competition now to get in, as 
there used to be 20 years ago. 

14816. Then I think you say you are in 
favour of a higher scale of payment?—Yes, 

14816. You say that the rate of living has 
gone up a great deal. Do you find this to be 
the ease in out-of-the-way districts ?—It has gone 
up a great deal recently, especially during the 
last 10 years. 

14817. The value of land has gone up?— 
Yes, the value of land and of commodities, 

14818. Machinery and equipment ?—Yes, 
everything has gone up. 


14819. There has been a corresponding in¬ 
crease in salaries and wages ?—Yea, considerable 
14820, On your plantations?—Yes. 

14821. Would you say that the increase 
in wages and salaries on the plantations has 
kept pace with the increased cost of living?—I 
think it has just about. 

14822. 8o that, on the whole, those who 
are employed on plantations are satisfied and 
have not much to grumble about?—No. 

14823. For how many years have you been 
doing plantation work ?—I have been out 24 
years. 

14824. What do you say has been the average 

increase in the wages and salaries during the last 
10 years, ?—From JO to 15 percent, at least, 
I think. 

14825. All round ?—I think it has been 

25 per cent, since 1 came out to this country_ 

during the last 20 years, anyhow. 

14826. I suppose the prices of provisions 

and commodities have gone up accordingly ?_ 

They fluctuate. 

14827. Do you employ Europeans on your 
plantations?—Yes, very largely', 

14828. What positions do they occupy ?— 
The manager, he has several assistants under him, 
according to the size of the estate—European 
assistants. Then he also has Indian assistants 
and clerks and all that sort of thing, 

14829. How many Indians approximately 
do you have on your plantations?—What class of 
Indians do you refer to : is it the ofBoe ones ? 

14830. No, the men who are employed on the 
plantations ?—About 80, 

14831. Would the men who supervise them 
be Europeans or Indians?—Europeans mostly. 

14832. Have you ever tried having an 
Indian in that position ?—They are often in 
positions of supervising men under them; 
sometimes we have an Indian in charge, with 
considerable responsibility. 

14833. That is what I want to get from 
you. To what extent do you repose confidence 
and responsibility in the hands of Indians in 
the ordinary daily work of your planta¬ 
tions ?- They are able to look after several 
hundreds of people ; but when it comes to any¬ 
thing bigger than that, you have to have 
European supervision. 

14834. But still they do look after several 
hundreds of people?—Yes. 

14835 You find them satisfactory?—Some 
are. They vary a great deal. 

14836. Take the average: is that good?-- 
Yes. 

14837. Would the men you promote be such 
as have worked their way up in the business or 
would they be newly introduced ?—They would 
be men who have worked their way up, 

14838. They would have been of middle 
age by that time ?—Yes, generally. 

14839. Do you employ many Indians in the 
clerical branch of your business?—It is done 
almost entirely by them. 

14840. You find them satisfactory ?—Quite. 
14841. You place them in positions of trust ? 

—Oh! yes. 

14842. {Sir Murray Hammick.) I should 
like to know more about your estate. I take it 
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first of all you have a large number of coolies 
actually cultivating your estate ?■—Yes. 

14843. How many of these men have you 
under you: of course they vary ?—About 9,000 
on the estates I supervise. 

14844, Those 9,000 are divided into parties, 
working on the various estates. I suppose over 
each party, there is a moistry ? —Yes. 

14846. I'he maistry was originally a cooly 
himself and has risen to that,position ?—Yes. 

14846. Over your maistries, whom do you 
have?—There is generally one of those who 
is the headman ; and again after that come the 
managers and the assistants. 

14847. And they are Europeans ?—Yes. 

14848. So that you have about 30 of these P— 
We have about 19 Europeans and 30 Indians. 

14849. In superior ranks ?—Tes. 

14850. Then, besides that, you have a 
good deal of machinery, I suppose, in the 
factory ?—Yes. 

14851. And in your factories how many 
labourers do you employ—about?—Each fac¬ 
tory takes about—it depends upon the size 
entirely—anything from 50 to lOD. 

14852. Have you a European foreman in 
charge of these factories?—Not all. 

14853. Sometimes an Indian foreman and 
sometimes a European?—Yes. 

14854. How many of these European skilled 
artisans in charge of the factories have you 
got P—There is always a Babu in charge of every 
factory ; the man who manufactures the tea, 

14855. He is an Indian ?—Yes. 

14856. Does he look after the machinery ?— 
No, we have a European Engineer. 

14857. And then, besides, that, you have a 
number of large establishments of clerks?—Yes. 

148iC. To keep the accounts of the estate; 
to keep the books?—Yes. 

14859. And they are all Indians, I sup¬ 
pose ?—Nearly all. 

14860. Is the head of these a European ?— 
No, as a rule the headman in the office is 
generally an Indian. 

14861. He deals directly with you ?—With 
the manager. 

14862. Of each estate?—Yes. 

14863. How many estates have you got? — 
Five. 

14864. The labour you employ; is it for¬ 
eign labour or is it locally recruited ?—It is all 
imported. 

14865. From what parts of the world?— 
It comes from Ohota Nagpur, Sonthal Parganas, 
or Nepal—these are the principal places. 

14866. Have you found that you have 
been able to reduce your European staff during 
the last 25 years ? I suppose your estates have 
increased—have you been able to reduce the pro¬ 
portion of European staff or is it as large as it was 
before, when you arrived in the country ?—It is 
just as large, if not larger. 

14867. Of course, the estates have grown ?— 
Yes. 

14868. I mean relatively you do not find a 
proportionate increase of the European staff?— 

No. 

14869. Are you in the Darjeeling district ?— 
No. 


14870, What district are you in?—In Jal- 
paiguri district. 

14871. Is the Collector of the district always 
a European ?- Yes. 

14872. You have never had an Indian Collec¬ 
tor?—No. 

14873. Is the Judge European ?—Yes; I 
think he is now. 

14874, (Sir Valentine Chirol.) There is no 
real_ analogy between the work done by any 
Indians that you employ and the work that is 
done by Indian civilians or the Indian members of 
the Provincial Service, is there?—No, not at 
all, not the kind of work, 

14875, (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) Can you tell me 
how the scales of pay on the plantations compare 
with the scales of pay in the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice?—Which do you refer to; is it the Civil 
Service. 

14876. Europeans?—I should think that the 
scale of pay is higher in the Indian Civil Service 
than it is with us. 

14877. Very much higher ?—It is not a great 
de.al higher. 

14878. What is the highest pay you give? — 
You see the manager of a tea estate gets com¬ 
mission on profits and this varies according to 
time, good or bad: some of them rise very high, 

14879, What do they begin on P—They are 
generally imported from home at Es. 175 a 
month, 

14880. Do you know that an Indian Civil 
Servant begins on Es, 400 a month?—Yes; but 
these people have other things as well. 

14881. Do you give them any pensions at the 
end of their service ?—No. 

14882, No pensions at all?—No. 

14883. Have you any furloughs or leaves P— 
Oh yes. 

14884. At what intervals?—After four or 
five years they go home 

14885. For how long ?—For about eight 
mouths, as a rule. 

14886. In plantations you have to lead more 
or less isolated lives?—No, not in all. 

14887. Not in all, but there are some gardens 
like that ?—There are some. 

14888. And many of the tea-gardens are in 
very unhealthy districts ?—Some are. 

14889. I suppose it is only Europeans, men 
trained in England, who are in charge of the 
machinery ?—Nearly all of them have been 
trained in England. 

14890. There is no means of training any- 
body here?—I believe there are some, but I do 
not think I have come across any of them ; they 
are very few. 

_ 14891. I suppose if you had Indians with a 
similar training you would not mind employing 
them ?—We have employed them. 

14892. You have had men like that ?—Yes. 

14893. Are not there some gardens which are 
owned by Indians.—Oh yes. 

14894. Who are the managers there ?— 
Indians, as a rule. 

.489,5. Are any of those gardens in a flourish- 
ing condition ?—Oh yes, a great many of them. 

14896. (Mr Macdonald.) I think yon said 
in reply to Sir Murray Hammick that the Judge 
now is a European in your district?—Yes. 
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14S97, Did you mean by that, you had 
Indian Judges before P —It occurred to me tliat 
there might baye been, but I am not aware of 
any. 

14898. {Mr. Sly.) you. have stated that the 
salary on which you recruit Europeans is Rs. 176 
a month ?—Yes, that is the rate at which we 
import them. 

14899, But will you tell us what advan¬ 
tages they get in addition to the salary of 
Es. 176?—Yes. 

14900. Free house ?—Yes. 

14901. Borne servants?—Free servants. 

14902. Free medical attendance ?—Yes. 

14903. Free horses ?—The pay includes 
horses. 

14904 They will have to pay for their 
horses ?—Tes. 

14906. Lighting and fuei ? —Yes, lighting 
and fuel, for the most part. 

14906. Free ? Yes, free. 

14907. Any free provisions?—No, except 
free vegetables. 

14908. (.Hr. Chaubol.) In answer to a ques¬ 

tion from Sir Murray Hammick you have said 
that in your district the Collector and Sessions 
Judge have always been Europeans?—Yes 

14909. it is not as if an Indian member of 
the Civil Service has been tried as Collector 
or Sessions Judge at any time and that system of 
appointment was given up, or is it only as a fact 
that no Indian civilian has served there up to 
this date?—Not as a Deputy Commissioner—1 
could not be sure about a Judge. 1 do not come 
in contact with Judges very much. 

14910. You cannot say that the Government 
have settled to always employ Europeans there, 
because they have tried an Indian and found 
him not to succeed ?—That I cannot say. 

14911. There are large numbers of Euro- 
eans in your district; your district is inhabited 
y more Europeans than any other district ? — 
Yes. 

14912. They are a law-abiding class, are they 

not?—Yes. 


14913. You would not expect them to be 
otherwise, if, at the head of the administration, 
they found an Indian I C. S. instead of a 
European I. 0. B, ?—I don’t think they would 
like it: which do you refer to—do you refer to the 
Europeans ? 

l4914. 1 refer to the Europeans ?- No. 

149.6. {Sir Tliecdore MorUon.) At what age 
do you bring out these English assistants whom 
you pay Bs. 175 ?—Their average mijht be 22; 
some of them come out a little younger. 

14916. Do you bring any of them out at the 
ago of 25 ?—Oh yes, sometimes. 

14917. {Lord Roualdshai/.) I would ask only 
one question I would like to ask you why 
you say that if simultaneous examinations were 
instituted in tliis country they would tend to 
discourage Europeans from competing: I fust 
want to know why you think that would tend to 
discouragt^ Europeans from competing ?—Because 
them will be a flood of Indian candidates, 1 tliink, 
if the examination were held out here. 

14918. Do you mean to say that you think 
the Indian candidates will beat the Ensrlish 
candidates in large numbers ?—If the entries are 
very much more, then it stands to reason that 
probably those who would pass would be more, 
would they not ? 

14919. You simply put it on this ground. 
Had you anything like this in your mind when 
3 'ou wrote that—that you were not for instance 
tliiuking that Europeans might object to serve 
under Indian gentlemen in superior posts ? tlad 
you auything of that kind in your mind ?—Of 
course there is that feeling too. 

14920. Do yon think that the feeling does 
exist, to a certain extent?—Yes. 

14921. {Mr. Mukherji.) You said that in 
Jaipaiguri district there are a number of gardens 
managed entirely by Indians?—Yes. 

14922. 'J'hey do well ?—Yes. 

14923. Looking at the excellent dividends 
they give, they are working successfully ?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Abdul Majid,'-Esq , District and Sessions Judge, Rajshahi. 


Written answers relating to the Indian (Jivil 
Sertiee, 

14924. (7) What is your opiuion regard¬ 

ing a system of simultaneous examinations in 
India and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?—The 
competitive examination may continue to be held 
as now at London. It need not be held at any 
other place at present, that is, until there is a 
larger solidarity among the various peoples of 
India, A certain proportion of the men required 
to fill the scheduled posts reserved for members 
of the Indian Civil Service may be recruited by 
means of the competitive examination. 

14925. (lOj If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which 
“Natives of India” would be selected in India 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service 


by means of {a) nomination; (6) combined 
nomination and examination; or (c) any other 
method? If so, please describe fully what 
system you would recommend. In particular, do 
you consider it desirable that whatever the 
system, all classes and communities should be 
represented ? If so, bow would you give effect 
to this principle?—In reply to question (7), I 
proposed that a certain proportion of the men 
required to hold the scheduled appointments 
might bo recruited by means of the competitive 
examination. 

\a) The remaining proportion may be 
recruited by selection to be made from among 
officers <ff approved merit and ability, belonging 
to the Service known as the Provincial Service, 
(6) The officers should be selected when they 
are young, for example, before they have com¬ 
pleted the seventh year of their service. The 
point to be borne in mind is that officers are 
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selected after the Government have bad a 
sufEoient opportunity of judging as to their 
intelligence, oharaoter, level-beadedness, ateadi- 
nei-s and freedona from prejudices against or 
hotility to any particular community, and that 
they are selected wjien they are young, so that 
they can easily mould themselves to the ideas 
and traditions of the higher service and gain 
benefit by travel. 'Che otfioers selected so far 
as their academic qualifications are concerned 
must be graduates of a university, (t) If such 
officers had never gone to Europe, they should 
be sent to England for training for two years, 
(rf) If they return with satisfactory report, they 
should be confirmed. If not, they should be 
required to revert to their former posts. The 
process of weeding out the inefficient may be 
strictly eanied into effect, (e) Once the selected 
officers are confirmed, they should be regarded 
as members of the Indian Civil Service, with¬ 
out any distinction between them and the other 
members of such Service recruited by open 
Competitive examination, e.g., in respect of pay, 
status, leave, pensions, etc. They should not 
then be described any longer as members of the 
Trovincial Service. (/) The selection should 
be made by the highest authorities of the 
province, e.g., by His Excellency the Governor 
and the Executive Members of his Council in 
Bengal, specially after the probable candidates 
are personally interviewed at such a meeting. 
(g) In making the selection, the object which 
is to be kept in view is that efficient officers are 
selected, and that they are so selected that all 
classes and communities are represented. With¬ 
out such a representation, there will be discontent 
among the classes and the communities which 
are unrepresented ; while with such a representa¬ 
tion, they will feel contented and honoured; in 
matters of crisis, Government will be able to 
consider questions sympathetically, having before 
it the views of those communities through their 
members in the Service. I advocate the repre¬ 
sentation of the several communities on these 
grounds and on the ground for whicfi Indians 
seek to have a fair share in the Indian Civil 
Service. To have a Muhammadan with pro¬ 
nounced views and feelings against Hindus or a 
Hindu with such feelings and views against 
Muhammadans would be a source of weakness 
to the State. The object of resorting to selec¬ 
tion is to obviate the possibility of having such 
people recruited and to secure as our officers a 
desirable class of persons who are decidedly 
Indian and British Indian.* The persons of the 
undesirable type referred to above will get rare, 
as the people make progress in real education, and 
will be rarer among those who have travelled ex¬ 
tensively and mixed freely with the people of other 
communities It is when tiiese conditions are 
realized that we may have all the appointments 
thrown open solely to the competitive test. The 
method of recruitment adopted in regard to the 
Judicial branch of the Provincial Service in Bengal 
is that by selection ; and it does not seem to have 
evoked any adverse criticism. Again, the officers 
of the mixed commission in Assam recruited by 
selection proved on the avenge successful. 


14926. (12) Would you regard any system 
of selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India,” as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts officers 
of the Provincial Civil Services ? If the former, 
what alteration, if any, would you recommend in 
the conditions governing the Provincial Civil 
Services ?—The system of selection which I 
recommend is in lieu of the present system of 
promoting to listed poets officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Services. («) I would have not only a 
competitive examination for a portion of the 
appointments in the Indian Civil Service as in 
Englend, but also such examiuations in the 
several provinces of India for a certain propor¬ 
tion of posts in the Provincial Services, as 
supplementary to the present system of recruit¬ 
ment by selection. The competitive examination 
has also its special advantage. There seems to be 
a general impression among the people that a 
brilliant man may fail to secure nomination, 
because he does not know any one in high oiroies 
or has not had opportunities to attract the 
favourable notice of the authorities. 

14927, (15) If the system of recruitment by 

open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age-limits that you 
reeomend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age-limits should be fixed to attract candi¬ 
dates of the normal school-leaving age in 
England, or candidates who have completed a 
University course, or candidates at an interme¬ 
diate stage of education P—The age-limits may 
be so fixed as to attract candidates who have com¬ 
pleted a University course or are about to com¬ 
plete it. 

14928. (21) Please examine the table in 

Appendix I to these questions, which shows the 
various phases of the authorised syllabus of the 
open competitive examination, and state what 
changes, if any, are, in your opinion, desirable, 
differentiating between the cases of candidates 
(a) of school-leaving age and {b) of University- 
leaving age ?—Latin and Greek each carry 1,600 
marks. Arabic and Sanskrit should each carry 
the same number of marks. History of India 
may be induded as a subject and 500 (five 
hundred) marks may be assigned to it. 

14929. (28) Do you consider that the old 

system of appointment of “statutory civilians” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived ; and 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ? The epithet “ statutory civilian ” 
is open to comment, Once a man is allowed 
to hold permanently an appointment in the Indian 
t^ivil Service, he should be regarded as a 
member of that Service. I suggested my method 
of recruitment in my reply to question (10). 

14930, (38) Is the class of posts listed suit¬ 

able P If not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes and why ?—If an officer is 
deemed competent to hold a particular listed post, 
it may be urged that any other post of the Indian 
Civil Service cadre should be also open to him, 
provided that he is competent to hold such a post. 

14931. (44) What should be the duration 

of the probationer’s course in England (a) under 
the present system of the open competitive 


* Witness withdraws this statement —vide Q. 14994. 
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examination, (5) under any modification of that 
system recommended by you ?—(a) One year. 
(b) The officers, if they are selected in India 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service in 
accordance with the suggestion which I made, 
may be trained for two years in England unless 
they were educated in that country, (c) They 
may be required to join one of the Inns of Court 
and attend the lectures arranged for by them 
and the law courts, and also study the working 
of the different branches of Government, for 
example, those relating to finance, taxation, 
excise, education, municipal government, etc. 

14932. (64) Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all officers 
and to officers selected for the Judicial branch. 
In particular, do you favour a system of granting 
study-leave to Europe and, if so, what course of 
study (course for a call to the bar, reading in 
barristers’ chambers or other), and what conditions 
do you propose P—Study-leave to England may be 
granted to officers selected for the Judicial branch 
for a period of nine mouths or a year so as to 
attend courts, a barrister’s chamber and the 
lectures on law delivered to the students in 
London. 

The leave which is allowed should be availed 
of in one period and not in instalments. 

A retired Judge of the High Court may be 
arranged with to supervise the studies, and the 
students should satisfy him in order to be entitled 
to draw their leave allowance. 

14933. (88) To what extent are the functions 

of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of the Indian Civil Service differen¬ 
tiated P Is any change desirable and, if so, in 
what directions P— (i) In Bengal and in the 
district of Sylhet in Assam, the Munsifs and Sub- 
Judges are under the District Judges, who are 
under the High Court, and the Assistant and 
Joint Magistrates are under the Collectors or 
Deputy Commissioners who are under the 
Commissioners. The appeals from the first-class 
Magistrates’ decisions are heard by the Judges. 
(«) The Magistrates who try oases may also be 
placed under the Judges, thereby fully separating 
the executive and judicial functions. 

14934. (95) Do you consider that the ex¬ 

change compensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished and, if so, under 
what conditions? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?—Exchange compensation allow¬ 
ance may be allowed to all officers irrespective of 
nationality or domicile, if they have to remit 
money to England for the maintenance of their 
family or the education of their children. It 
need not be given to those who have not to make 
such remittance. 

14935. (116) Do the present leave rules appli¬ 
cable to statutory civilians, or to officers of the 
Provincial Civil Services employed in listed posts, 
cause any inconvenience to the Administration, 
or press hardly on the officers themselves, and 
in what respects ? In particular, do you consider 
that separate sets of rules for such officers and 


for officers of the Indian Givd Service are 
desirable?—In regard to leave and allowance, 
there should be no differentiation. At any rate, 
the statutory civilians and the officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service may be allowed same 
period of leave and same allowances as are 
allowed to members of the European Services. 

14936. (128) Do you approve of the present 

system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts? 
If not, what do you suggest ?—No. Such 
officers as hold the posts of a District Magistrate 
or District and Sessions Judge may be regarded 
as entitled to an additional pension of one 
thousand rupees a year like those enumerated in 
article 475 of the Civil Service Eegulations. 

Written answers rehting to the Provincial Cwil 
Service. 

14937. (1) Please refer to Government of 

India Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration?— 
They are generally suitable. The following 
modifications may be made:— 

(i) A portion of the appointments may be 
thrown open to competitive examination, while 
the other portion may be recruited by nomina¬ 
tion as now. 

(«) Paragraph 3, clause (5) of the rules.— 
Barristers, advocates or pleaders need not be 
required to actually practise for three years as a 
condition precedent to their admission. Practice 
for one or one and a half year should be sufficient. 

Clause (6).—For Europeans who are not statu¬ 
tory natives of India, practice for three years 
may be insisted upon, they not having intimate 
acquaintance with the people of the country, their 
languages and ideas, etc. 

Clause (7).—When an officer who but for this 
rule would have obtained promotion on account 
of seniority is kept back, the reason for not 
promoting him should be communicated to him. 
If any remarks adverse to an officer are entered 
in his character-roll, these should be communi¬ 
cated to him ; and, if possible, they should not be 
entered until an explanation is obtained from 
him. 

(tit) Clause (9).—After the word “dismissed”, 
the words “ removed or have his service dispensed 
with ” may be inserted. 

14938. (6) What is your experience of the 

officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recommend ? 
For direct recruitment do you recommend {a) 
open competition, [b) nomination, (c) combined 
nomination and examination, or (d) some other 
method? Please describe fully the system that 
you recommend.—(i) Recruitment to be made, a 
portion by competition and the remaining by 
nomination, (ii) In making selections by nomi¬ 
nation, care should be taken to have all classes 
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and communities represented. (mV) In order to 
secure their representation, the questions as to 
how many appointments should be made by 
selection and from which communities the officers 
to be appointed are to be selected should be 
taken into consideration by Government, either 
from year to year or at intervals of certain small 
periods. 

14939. (7) To what extent are non-residents 

of the province employed in your Provincial 
'Civil Service ? Do you consider that only 
residents of the province should ordinarily 
be recruited?—( a) itesidents of the province 
should ordinarily be recruited. (^0 When it is 
considered that a particular class should be 
represented in the Service, if candidates from 
that class are not available in a particular 
province, they might he recruited from other 
provinces. 

J4940. (9) What is the system of training 

and probation adopted for officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service? Do you consider it 
satisfactory and, if not, what alterations do you 
recommend ?—(i) In regard to the officers of the 
Executive branch, I have no remarks to offer 
at present. (iV) In regard to those of the 
Judicial branch, I should require them to undergo 
a course of training in accounts and pass a 
departmental examination on the subject. 

14941. (11) Do you consider that any change 

ebould be made in the classes of offices and 
appointments at present included in your Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service?—The post of an Assistant 
Eegistrar of the High Court may be thrown open 
to the Munsifs, subject to the condition that one 
particular officer should not hold it for more than 
three years. 

14942. (17) Are you satisfied that, under 

the existing system of promotion, the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reooncilbd, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
of selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers?— 
Inefficient officers may be compulsorily retired, 
after they have bad an opportunity to explain 
away th* remarks entered adversely to them. 

14943. (18) To what extent are the functions 

of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differen¬ 
tiated ? Is any change desirable and, if so, in 


what direction ?—(«) Change desirable. («) The 
Magistrates who are required to do judicial work 
should be jilaced under the District Judges, and 
the other Executive officers, who do not do 
judicial work, e.g., Deputy Collectors who have to 
do work in connection with revenue, excise, 
income-tax, etc., may be placed under the 
Collector, {in) Munsifs may be required to do 
criminal « ork, and Deputy Magistrates to do 
civil work, as occasions present themselves. 

14944. (20) Are you satisfied with the system 

by which most of the inferior listed posts 
are merged in the Provincial Civil Service ? If 
not, what change would you suggest?—No. It 
does not seem to have led to any results appreciat¬ 
ed - by the members of the Service or by 
the public. 

14945. ^24) Are the existing rates of pay 

and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of 
your province adequate to secure the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend P —Judicial 
SercKt .—In Bengal, there should be an increase 
in the number of appointments of Sub-Judges. 
The number of Munsifs in the higher grades may 
be increased by making corresponding reductions 
in the lower grades. Executive Service ,—As in 
the Judicial service, there may be a few appoint¬ 
ments carrying pay of Rs. 1,000. 

14946. (30) Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service? If not, what rates do you 
suggest for the various appointments F—No. My 
answer is given in dealing with the Indian Civil 
Service, question (10). * 

14947. (34) Do you consider that the rates of 

furlough allowances are suitable? If not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—In the matter of 
leave allowances, there should be no difference 
between the members of the European Services 
and those of the Indian Services. All officers 
holding Gazetted appointments should be 
governed by the same set of rules regarding 
leave, irrespective of nationality. If this sug¬ 
gestion is not accepted, at least the same amount 
of furlough allowances as are given to Europeans 
out of India should be given to the Indian 
officers who spend their furloughs in England. 


Mr, Abdul Majid called and examined. 


14948. {Chairman,) You are District and 
Sessions Judge ?—Yes. 

14949. How long have you occupied that 
position ?—Since 1906. I was Officiating District 
and Sessions Judge in 1903, and was confirmed 
as District and Sessions Judge in 1907. 

14950. What other positions did you occupy 
before that ?—Before that, I was Junior Secre¬ 
tary to the Board of Revenue at Dacca, after 
the formation of the new Province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Before that, I was Subdivi- 
sioual Magistrate at Habiganj. Before that, I 
was placed on special duty in connection with the 
re-organizaiion of Ghaukidari Panchayat in the 


district of Sylhet. Before that, I was the Sub- 
divisional Magistrate at Habiganj. Before that, 
I officiated as District and Sessions Judge, 
Sylhet. Before that, I officiated as Deputy 
Commissioner of Sylhet. Before that, I was 
Assistant Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, 
Apam. Before that, I was an Assistant Com¬ 
missioner, taken to the Assam Commission. 
Before that, I was for two years practising at the 
Bar as an Advocate of the Calcutta High Court. 
Before that. I was Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in Assam, 

14951. You have given us a comprehensive 
account of your long and varied career. I see 
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you had a dietinguished career at the Univer¬ 
sity. You apparently recommend in your 
sobeme that a certain proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service should go to candi¬ 
dates recruited by examination in London and 
a certain proportion to the ofBcers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ? --That is so. 

14952. You want to see the listed posts, as 
they exist at present, extinguished ?—That is so. 

14953. And the posts incorporated with the 
Indian Civil Service ?—That is so. 

14954. What proportion would you fix as 
between those who enter the Service by examin¬ 
ation and those who enter by promotion from the 
Provincial Service?—Two-thirds by competitive 
examination and one-third by selection. 

14955. One-third from the Provincial Civil 
Service ? —From the Provincial Civil Service. 
1 have got to explain myself. If they are taken 
to the executive side, I would have them from 
the executive branch of the Provincial Civil 
Service; and if they are taken to the judicial 
side of the Service, I depend also upon selection 
from among the members of the Judicial branch 
of the Provincial Service, supplemented, if neces¬ 
sary, from among the members of the Bar. 

14956. What grades of the Indian 'Ivil 
Service will you transfer to the promoted officers 
of the Provincial Civil Service ?—The position 
which occurs to me is this: an officer when he 
fills an appointment, whether that of a Judge or 
a Magistrate, should be regarded as the same, 
irrespective of the fact whether he belongs to the 
Provincial Service or the Indian Civil Service. 

14967. So that you want to put it in a 
position of complete equality ? - I would put the 
officers in a position of complete equality, in 
view of the work that has to be done. 

14958. You are not in favour of the pro¬ 
posal of the simultaneous examinations?—lam 
not against it on principle; but my submission 
is that it is a question of expediency. I say 
that the time is not yet ripe for it. I am 
anxious to see ihat among Indians we should 
have n class of men recruited, who would not be u 
discredit to ourselves. I should have such men as 
are imbued thoroughly with English or Western 
ideals just as Europeans are. 

14959. What proportion of Europeans you 
would like to seeietained in the Service ?—On 
principle, again on abstract principle, I should 
like to make no distinction. I should go by that 
noble principle enunciated in 1833; but for 
practical purposes, I should avoid the heart-burn¬ 
ing or mutual jealousy and let each party 
interested know how far they should go and what 
proportion of posts each section would have, 
until a further revision is deemed necessary by 
the Government. 

14960. What proportion would that be 
now?—That is two-thirds Europeans; and I 
should like to see one-third Indians, but 1'should 
prefer to begin it with one-fourth as a tentative 
measure, and I tvill gradually work up to 
one-third, subject to further revision if neces¬ 
sary. 

14961. For practical purposes you would 
have three-fourths Europeans and one-fourth 
Indians ?—Yes, one-fourth Indians at present, 
to be gradually worked up to one-third. 


14962. I gather from your answer just now 
that you lay more stress on looking at these 
things from^ a thoroughly piactical point of view 
than confining yourself to any theoretical pro¬ 
position?—It is so in my proposals. 

14963. You quite appreciate the doctrine of 
a completely open door; but as a practical man, 
you would waive that, if, by doing so, you will 
get a fair number of men ?—Yes, precisely so. 

14964. As regards the Provincial Service, 
have you been in that Service?—My position is 
most anomalous I am the only man in that, 
position in India. I do not know what mv 
position is. After I returned from England, I 
was appointed Extra Assistant Commissioner in 
the Provinoe of Assam. The post of Extra 
Assistant Commissioner is equivalent in Bengal 
to Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector. I 
held that appointment for a period of three 
years, and tlie men with whom I worked at 
the time wore men who, in England, were my 
contemporaries—the Indian civilians who were 
with_ me in the college. I hoped to get an 
appointment in the higher Service, so I stopped 
there for three years. When a vacancy occurred 
in the superior Service, that appointment did 
not fall to me. So I went up to the Government 
and,said that I had expected the appointment. 
Of course, the Government were very kind to me 
and said, “We oould not give yon that appoint¬ 
ment ; there is no vacancy now, and we will give 
you anything you want.” 

14965. I do not think that will help ns. We 
need not go into all that?—Then I went up to 
the Calcutta High Court to practise. 

14966. What I want to know is whether 
the position you occupy, that of an Assistant 
Commissioner, was regarded as included in the 
Provincial Civil Service or not ?—I will be very 
brief. I was in the Provincial Service from 
1892 till 1898. From i898 till 1906 I was a. 
member of the Assam Commission, which was a 
European serHce. Then again from 1906 till 
now ill tho History of the gazetted officers of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam i have been shown 
among the military officers of the Assam Com¬ 
mission, and in the present history of Bengal I 
am shown as a member of the Provincial Service. 
That is my position. 

14967. You at last find yourself in the haven 
of the Provincial Civil Service?—Yes. I am at 
present in the Provincial Civil Service. 

14968. ISow, with regard to the Provincial 
Civil Service, you would recruit that Service, 
under your scheme, partly by open competition 
and partly by nominfition ? — That is so. 

14869. You lay stress on nomination, I 
understand, because of the importance of getting 
officers to represent the different communities? 
—Precisely. 

14970. You say, if it were left as it is, you 
would not get that amount of representation for 
the Muhammadan oommunity that you deem 
to be necessary P—I would not press the represen¬ 
tation of the Muhammadan community only. I 
want all the classes and communities represent¬ 
ed. This is the position I submit, and you will 
leave it there for the Government to decide it. 

I would like to have it as a factor before the 
Government to be considered that all classes. 
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and communities ought to have a fair share in 
the government of the country and should be 
allowed to participate in it. 

14971. The principle of nomination would 
ensure that ?—Yes, the system of selection. 

14972. I notice in answer to question '21) 
you propose that in the open competitive 
■examination for the Indian Civil Service in 
London you would give the same marks for 
Arabic and Sanskrit as are given for Latin and 
Greek ?— ITes 

14973. You mean 1,600 marks?—There are 
two branches. 

14*74. That is your proposal?—Yes. I 
should like to see them placed on an equal footing, 

14975. In addition to that, you propose to 
^ive 600 marks for Indian History ?-—Precisely, 
as in this country, the officers will have to serve. 

14976. Are you aware that 1,600 given for 
Latin and Greek includes History as well ?— 
I am asking only 1,200. 

14977. You were offering another 500 more 
for Indian History than for the corresponding 
languages of Latin and Greek ?—Under the 
achema now in vogue, a candidate is allowed to 
select any number of subjects up to 6,000 
marks, I would only allow him the option of 
f aking Indian History if he chooses; if an 
English student wants to take up Indian 
History, I would let him take it ; and if an 
Indian student wants to take it, I would also 
allow him to take it. 

14978. But the amount of marks you would 
allow for Sanskrit and Arabic is more, in view 
of the fact that History is included in 1,600 
marks for Latin and Greek ; whereas you allow 
1,600 for Arabic and Sanskrit p/ws 500 for Indian 
History, making a total of 2,100 for Sanskrit and 
Arabic. Would you modify your propo-al ?—I 
am not an authority on the subject. I was only 
placing the matter before you for consideration. 

14979. If that is so, you would modify your 
proposal ?—Yes, I will abide by the decision of 
the authorities on the matter. 

14980. In answer to question (116), you say 
that there ought to be no differentiation in 
the matter of leave between Indians and 
Europeans. Don’t you think that the conditions 
in regard to Europeans are somewhat different 
from those of Indians in regard to the question 
of leave ?—I do. But the Civil Service Regula¬ 
tions has one chapter on the European Service 
and another chapter on the Indian Service, and 
when I see them both, I have the temptation to 
get myself inoluded into the European Service 
and to belong to that Service, though I should 
be proud to belong to the Indian Service. 

14981. Their country is 6,000 miles away and 
that would not be applicable to the Indians ?— 
Yes. 

14982. That would be a matter of considera¬ 
tion in assessing the leave ?—Yes. Another 
disparity that struck me, if I remember rightly, 
is that a member of the European Service 
could avail himself of furlough for six years, 
whereas a member of the Indian Service is entitled 
to furlough only for two years, , 

14983. {Lord Ronaldotiay.) I understand that 
you are anxious to see more Indians employed iu 
the Indian Civil Service ?—Certainly. 


14984. And you think that the best way of 
achieving your object will be by promoting the 
fit men from the Provincial Service to the Indian 
Civil Service ?—That is so. I have two doors. 
In England, by open competition, 

14985. You want the open competition in 
England still to be open to the Indians ?—-I shall 
have one open competition for Indians and 
Europeans. 

14986. I quite understand, and I want to 
be quite clear. Your scheme is for increasing the 
number of Indians from India itself. I suppose 
I ain right in assuming that, in your opinion, 
the picked men of the Provincial Service, that is 
to say, men in the Provincial Service who are at 
the present tin e bolding listed posts compare 
favourably with Indians who have gone into the 
Indian Civil Service through the English 
door? - They compare favourably. The only 
observation that occurs to me—and I do not know 
if it is worth anything—is that men in the Indian 
Service are taken to higher appointments at an 
age which is too advanced. For instance, a man 
is taken to a higher post at a very advanced age 
when he has either to retire or obtain extension. 
In order to give him a proper chance, what I 
consider is that you should take him at an age 
when he can show his work, * 

14987. Assuming you take your men 
from the Provincial Service at a comparatively 
early age, say after six years’ service or some¬ 
thing of the kind, do you think that he would be 
iu any way inferior in point of capacity to an 
Indian who now gets into the Indian Civil 
Service through the English door ?—No provided 
that you take the safeguard to make him 
oapablo of holding his own against others by 

f iving him as good a training as possible in 
Ingland. 

14988. I quite understand it. But the only 
difficulty which occurs to me in the way of 
your scheme is this : Would it not he rather an 
invidious task for the local Government, or who¬ 
ever does it, to make a selection, to pick these 
men from the Provincial Civil Service ?—That is 
being done now. Now that the Government 
as at present constituted is composed of a large 
number of members, three members and tL 
Governor—I do not know whether my observation 
is worth anything—I should like to see that the 
selection of proper officers is a part of their duty. 

I should like them to regard it as part of their 
function to find out proper officers and thus by 
all possible means minimise all the objections 
that are raised against the system of selection. 
Even now those who are taken to listed posts 
are taken by selection. They have now been 
exercising that power, and I am not asking 
anything new to be done; I am only asking 
that^ it may be done in such a manner that all 
possible objections should be minimised or 
remedied. 

14989. You are confident that selection 
could be done in such a way as not to cause 
dissatisfaction among the bulk of the members of 
the Provincial Service?—I am confident. I mean 
that if the man who is selected is fairly selected 
the others ought to take the defeat, recognize the 
selection and bow to it. This is the spirit I 
should like to see prevail in the Service. 
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14990, (Sir Theodore Morhon^ To continue 
that subject. You propose selection under seven 
years of service ? —That is so. 

14991. What opportunities has the man got 
for distinguishing himself during that period ?— 
The idea is that he will be employed either 
in civil duties or in magisterial duties or any 
other executive functions. In the course of that 
time the ofSoer whom he has to serve under will 
surely, to my mind, have sulEoient opportunity 
to judge of the calibre or the capacity of the 
man. And further his own work is there. The 
record of what he has done and the manner in 
which he has done his work would be a sufficient 
gauge of the man’s capacity. If you look into the 
records of the cases which he has disposed of and 
the reports he has written, and the manner in 
which his work has been approved by officers 
under whom he was placed, that will sufficiently 
enable you to judge of the man. 

14992. You think it is possible. But I have 
understood that a somewhat similar problem in 
England has a difficulty, in that it creates enormous 
discontent among a very large number of people 
over whose heads he is taken. In what grade 
will you take the man?—It does create. But 
what I want is that we should get ourselves 
accustomed to that; to see that the best man is 
being selected, and those who have not been taken 
should bow to him. 

14993. The difficulty is that they would 
not think that be is much better than themselves 
quite honestly ; and it is very rare that a young 
fellow of six years’ service should so distinguish 
himself that a man of 20 years’ service should 
say, “ You are much better than me ?”—Then 
the point is that the people will get accustomed 
to it; the men in the Service will come to know it. 

I wish to make this rule: but this rule should 
not affect the men in the Service, and should affect 
only future Indians. This system will attract 
a better type of men and will give scope for 
subjecting themselves to a better selection. 

14994. In regard to your answer to 
question (10) in sub-clause (ji) you say “The 
persons of undesirable type will get rare as 
the people make progress in real education ”? 
— That is an observation which I will have to 
omit. It is really no part of the answer to the 
question. I wrote that in a hurry and I should 
like to have it omitted. It is a matter of mere 
comment, 

14995. I want to know whether you think 
that the spread of education has really helped 
to reduce the hostility between different com¬ 
munities?—I think so. 

14996. Has it ?—A man who has got good 
education and has travelled abroad, I consider 
him superior. 

14997. I want to know whether he has 
less racial antipathy than another man?—Oh, 
decidedly so. There are men among whom the 
Hindu-Muhammadau questions are acute; but 
in other places, there is no distinction between 
the races. There is that spirit also rising and 
it is prevalent, I am glad to say. 

14998. I want to know whether that feel¬ 
ing is more prevalent in villages and country 
places P — I find that in villages perfect amity pre¬ 
vails. In the fop again, perfect amity prevails. 


14999. Is there any education among 
those villages?—That is a matter with which 
you are yourself familiar, and I need not say 
anything. I have been also Chairman of a 
Local Board and I have had the opportunity of 
travelling from village to village and I had also 
to do magisterial work, settling disputes among 
raiyats. I say that the villagers who have had 
no education were friendly—those who had little 
education were friendly; and men who have 
had very good education were very friendly. 
But there are differences among people who have 
got some education. 

15000. (Mr. Chauhal.) In your answer te 
question (lO) you say “the method of re- 
cruitmeut adopted in regard to the judicial branch 
of the Provincial Service in fiengal is that by 
selection; and it does not seem to have evoked 
any adverse criticism.” We have a fairly large 
body of evidence put before us which goes to 
show that the recruitment for the Provincial 
Service should rather be by competition than 
by selection ?—The idea underlying my sugges¬ 
tion is that I want to have the best men. I 
would have all possible methods available for 
getting the best man. Competition and selection 
I would have 

16001. That is why I am telling you that 
we have before us, both here and in other places, 
a fairly large body of opinion of the people who 
say that the principle of selection has not worked 
well and that, therefore, the recruitment for the 
Provincial Service should be by competition. 
Are you aware of that feeling?—1 have seen 
general remarks of that character made in 
certain papers But I have not seen any such 
criticism applied to the selection made in Bengal. 

15002. Then, in answer to question (12) you 
say “ The system of selection which I recommend 
is in lieu of—I take that to mean that you 
recommend selection ?—Selection of a portion of 
officers. 

16003. You say “The system of selection 
which I recommend is in lieu of the present 
system of promoting to listed posts officers of 
the Provincial Service.” May I know what the 
present system of recruitment for the listed posts 
i®?—Isay, subject cf course to correction, that 
the facts will be found in the Secretariat papers 
furnished to you. What I say is that men there 
are, Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors 
on one side and Munsifs and Subordinate Judges 
on the other. They want a Magistrate and 
Collector ; they select one out of them and put 
him to what is called the listed post, which I fail 
really to comprehend in spirit; and then he is 
given two-thirds pay. 

15004. You are answering about the system 
and you say that the system of selection 
which you recommend is in lieu of the present 
system of promotion to listed posts. That shows 
therefore that the two things are different p— 
In my scheme I have no listed posts. 

15006. Does it or does it not imply that 
the two systems are different. You have one 
system of selection which you recommend as 
distinct from that which is at present in vogue— 
the system of promotion ?—If 1 may be permit¬ 
ted to explain myself, I may say that this answer 
is not so happily worded as it might have been; 
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but in considering this answer, it must be borne 
in mind that, in my scheme, there will be no 
listed appointments. 

16006. Answer my one question straight. 
Is the present system of recruitment for the 
listed posts, one of selection or not ?—That is so. 

15007. In the second part of your answer to 
question (88), you say “The Magistrates 
who try cases may also bo placed under the 
Judges, thereby fully separating the executive 
and the judicial functions.” So, am I to under¬ 
stand from that, that you recommend the separa¬ 
tion of the executive and judicial functions so far 
as Magistrates are concerned ?—That is so. 

15008. And you are inclined to express 
that opinion because you see certain disadvan¬ 
tages under the present system under which both 
the functions are carried on by one and the same 
individual?—That is so, 

15009. Will you give the Commission some 
idea as to the nature of the disadvantages? 
—I mean it is generally expressed in that pithy 
sentence—the prosecutor should not be the 
Judge That is to say, that a man who is in¬ 
terested in the result of a certain prosecution in 
a certain way, should not have it in his power to 
punish or reprimand anyone who happens to 
arrive at a decision adverse to his. 

15010. Would you have any objection to 
carry the same principle into the higher posts ? 
—That is to say-"? 

15011. Divisional Magistrates and District 
Magistrates ?—I am speaking of them, and my 
remarks apply to them and not to anybody 


15012. You have no objection to the 
separation of the executive and judicial functions 
in these higher officers ?—That is exactly what 
I have been asking for. But there is only one 
modification I should like to make to that broad 
remark. 

15013. You do not apprehend that the ad¬ 
ministrative work of the Collector will, in any 
way, be prejudiced on account of his not having 
magisterial powers?—I should think not. I say 
that from experience. I have been a Deputy 
Commissioner and 1 have been also a Subdivi- 
sional Magistrate in a place where a Munsif—. 

15014. Because you have done that, I want 
your answer. You say that it will not suffer ?— 
I'hat is so exactly. I here is one point which 
I should like to mention in order to make 
my answer complete. I would like to make it 
subject to one modification—except in places 
where the work is very light and people do not 
ask for separation and the cost will be very 
heavy. In such cases, I wish to make an excep¬ 
tion : say, Naga Hills District and Garo Hills 
District. 

15015. 1 think we will proceed much better 
if you. will confine yourself to my (luestion. 
The District Magistrate and the Collector now 
perform certain magisterial, executive and 
administrative functions; and my question to 
you is that, if you take away from him, as a 
matter of principle, magisterial powers, do you 
think that his executive administration is likely, 
in any way, to be less eflScient because he has 
noD'got magisterial powers?—To my mind, if a 
proper man is the Judge, if a proper man is the 


Collector, if the inau who is selected as the best 
Judge is of the right calibre and right stamp, 
and if the man who is selected as the Collector 
is of the right sort, there ought to be no 
objection. 

15016. In your answer on the same page 
as regards the Provincial Service, you say that 
you recommend even against the rules that the 
period of actual practice at the Bar instead of 
being three years should be reduced to one vear 
and a half ?-I do. ^ 

15017. I should like to know whether I 
am right in supposing that, as a matter of fact 
there is not much practice enjoyed by young men 
during the first three years ?—Ordinarily that is 
so. 

15018. Is it, or is it not a fact that a young 
man, who has just passed his examination and 
goes to the Bar, does not get any practice worth 
speaking m the first three years?—That depends 
upon the man ; that depends upon his relations • 
and that depends upon the district in which he is! 

15019. We are now speaking generally Do 
you think, generally speaking, that a young 
man, after he joins the Bar, gets any consider¬ 
able practice in the first three years ?—Generally 

; 15020. May I know your object in reduo- 

mg the period to one year and-a-half?_ 

My idea—It may rest on imagination or it may 
be a mere inference-is that, in the first year he 
reads law and follows oases, but in the second and 
the third years I do not see him sitting on the 
Bench, but spends a lot of his time at the Bar 
Library in talking to friends. This is what I 
hear. 

^®co“™endation8is that 
a Deputy Magistrate should do civil work as occa- 
sions present themselves P—Yes. 

15022. Do you think that Deputy Magis. 
^ates have any legal training in civil law? 
Your answer to question (18) is “Munsifsmay 
bo required to do criminal work and Deputy 
Magistrates to do civil work as occasions present 
themselves ? —That is so. 

150p What I wish to know is, have Deputy 
Magistrates the training m law to enable them to 
dispose of civil work satisfactorily ?—I mvself 
did both kinds of work. When I first jobed 
service I did the work of a Munsif as well as 
that of a Deputy Magistrate. I have seen also 
other men doing work like me. 

tion?-Ye8^^“^ '' examina- 

15025. Do you follow my questionF lam 
not speaking of those who have gone through 
a regular training in law, but I am speaking of 
a Deputy Magistrate who by himself is not a 
lawyer. I want to know why in your scheme 
you recommend Deputy Magistrates to do civil 
work ? Have they the necessary training to do 
civil work? Do I understand that by ‘civil 
work you mean ‘ Munsif’s work ’?—This is mv 
idea; provided they are lawyers or have had 
»I would require them to do it 
Acooniing to my scheme, the Magistrate would 
be a lawyer and the Munsif would be a lawyer, 
and I would like one man to do the duties of 
the other. I am referring to the scheme which 
X. norTB tiie honour to presont. 
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15026. (Mr. Ookhale.) In reply to a question 
from Lord lionaldshay you said that the only 
way in which you would admit Indiana into 
the Indian Civil Service in addition to their 
passing through the English door was hy selec¬ 
tion from the Provincial Service. But your 
scheme here contemplates three ways. So, which 
is really your view? The scheme here contem¬ 
plates the admission through the English door, 
a certain proportion to be thrown open for 
competition in this country and selection and 
promotion from the Provincial Service. Isn’t 
that your scheme?—My scheme is not three ways 
but two ways as understood by His Lordship. 

15027. Kindly turn to your answers to ques¬ 
tions (7) and (10), more especially question (10) 
you say “In reply to question (7), I proposed 
that a certain proportion of the men required 
to hold scheduled appointments might be 
recruited by means of the competitive examina¬ 
tion.'’ Do you mean to say that is the London 
competitive examination?—That requires one 
word more, viz , London. 

16028. In your answer to question (7) you say 
“ The competitive examination may continue 
to be held as now at London. It need not 
be held at any other place at present, that is, 
until there is a larger solidarity among the 
various peoples of India.” 'I’hat is the London 
competitive examination ?~'Yes 

16029. So, you really have only two methods ? 
•—When I refer to these posts as reserved, 

I am trying to use the language of the statute. 

16030. Mr. Chaubal asked you about the 
difference between your method of selection and 
the present method of selection for the listed posts, 
and I am afraid you did not catch his question. 
Ts not the difference this, that under your 
scheme young men will be taken up from the 
Provincial Civil Service, put through a special 
training and then put into the Indian Civil 
Service on terms of equality with the men who 
are there?—Precisely. 

15031. Whereas now men are taken from 
the Provincial Service at a comparatively hate 
age and appointed only to individual posts, and 
there is a great difference between the two ?— 
Undoubtedly. 

16032. There is only one more question I 
would like to ask. Tou say that you would not 
have a simultaneous examination—that is what 
it means? - Exactly, 

16033. You say that it need not be held 
at present, that is, “ until there is a larger soli¬ 
darity among the various peoples of India.” 
That means that your objection to that system 
is that, owing to differences among the different 
sections of the Indian community, there would 
be complications arising if simultaneous examina¬ 
tions were held to-day ?—That is so. 

15034. As these differences grow less and 
less, your objection to the simultaneous exami¬ 
nation will also grow oorrespoudingly less ?— 
That is what 1 have stated to His Lordship. 

16035. I only want your opinion ?—It is 
■exactly so. 

15036. This objection is not the same as 
though you objected to the simultaneous examina¬ 
tions, because thereby the Service would be 
swamped by Indians ?—No- There is one point 


that I want to be quite clear upon. That is 
why I said also—. 

15037. I was referring to your reply to 
question (7) ?—Yes. 

15038. You say there that there is not enough 
solidarity among the various sections of the 
Indian community, and therefore you will 
postpone simultaneous examinations till greater 
solidarity is established ?-That is so. In the 
term‘Peoples of India’ I also meant to include 
Europeans as well. 

15039. By greater solidariW you mean 

solidarity between Europeans and Indians also?_ 

Yes. Solidarity between Europeans and Indians 
and among the different secfion of the Indian 
community. 

15040. I do not wish to press you, but I cannot 
get at your meaning. You say larger solidarity, 
but among whom is it to be ? You say it must 
be first of all between Englishmen and Indians 
and next among the different sections of the 
Indian community. If so, I will leave the 
question there P —Yes.' That is so. 

15041. When that is reached, then you would 
have no objection to a simultaneous examina¬ 
tion ?—I should then welcome it. 

15042. {Mr. Sly.) You propose that certain 
oflBoers of the Provincial Civil Service, after 
special training, should be promoted into the 
Indian Civil Service, do not you ?—That is so. 

15043. In regard to that scheme, the question 
I wish^ to ask you is whether you think that 
the ofiioers of the Provincial Civil Service so 
promoted into the Indian Civil Service would or 
would not be treated in every respect as equal 
members of the latter Service ?—It will depend 
upon the two men—upon the superior officer 
under whom you place the man and also upon 
the subordinate officer who has to deal with the 
superior officer. It depends upon the personality 
of the two persons. 

16044. Objection has been raised to a 
scheme somewhat similar to yours that, if admis¬ 
sion is made by a separate door, such as promo¬ 
tion from the Provincial Civil Service, those 
officers will always hear what is termed the badge 
of inferiority and will not, on account of that, 
be equally efficient in the discharge of their 
duties. Do you believe that or not ?—I should 
say that it is a matter of pure opinion. The 
man who is against the system will certainly say 
so; but the man who is friendly to the new 
system will not say so, to my mind, I have 
experience in Assam. I was the only Indian in 
the Assam Commission, and I was treated as one 
of them. I never felt that, in dealing with 
Englishmen, I was an inferior man, or a man to 
be in any way despised. 

15046. You felt in no way any sense of 
inferiority ?—As regards those under whom I 
had the privilege of working, I had their kindness 
and sympathy. 

15040. While you were in England in your 
college career, did you go up for the Indian 
Civil Service Examination ?—No, I was six 
months toe old. The age limit was then nineteen. 

15047. {Mr. Madge.) Your chief reason for 
separating the judicial from the executive 
functions rests on the principles that the prosebu- 
tor should not be the Judge, Is it not the case 
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in Bengal that a District officer, though he has 
the power, usually leaves all criminal oases to be 
tried either by the Joint or Deputy or Honorary 
Magistrates ?—I know that it is so. But the 
people always have a suspicion, and they say 
that when a Deputy Magistrate tries a case 
in a particular way and he is transferred, the 
man has got that transfer because he tried the 
case in that way. I have tried to be careful 
in such matter. Whenever I as a Magistrate 
instructed a police officer to initiate a prosecution 
and the accused was brought before me, I used 
to tell the person appearing in his behalf, “ I am 
going to send up the case to another Magistrate." 
.1 have done that and I have taken, that precau¬ 
tion. When such a precaution is not taken there 
is always a feeling of suspicion. Whenever such 
oases came before me, I always thought of the 
provision in the Criminal Procedure Code that the 
accused should have no reasonable apprehension 
that he would not have a fair trial, in order to 
make our Service as good as possible, I was only 
making tbe suggestion, so that our Qovern,ment 
officers might not be misunderstood. 

15048. Of course, the Privy Council dictum 
that almost equally important with the purity of 
our courts was public belief in their purity, 
means is that the Bench should infuse the public 
mind with confidence in their purity P—That 
is it. 

16049. How far would you press that 
principle at the expense of the efficiency of 
administration ?—I call it efficiency. 

15050. How far would you press the 
principle that I have quoted against efficiency in 
an administration?—My idea of efficiency is 
that the work should be done impartially and 
justly, and that people must have confidence in 
it. 1 will call that the most efficient form of 
administration. 

15051. That is to say, impartiality on the 
one hand, and trust on the other ?—Both are 
important factors in the administration. 

15052. I think you have admitted that, in 
your experience as an Executive officer, you 
gathered valuable practical knowledge ?—Valu¬ 
able or not I cannot say, but 1 have gathered 
some knowledge. 

15053. You gathered some experience ?—I 
hope I did. 

15054. Was it not useful to you in the 
discharge of your judicial functions ?— Un¬ 
doubtedly. 

15055. All that knowledge, the usefulness 
of which you admit, will be sacrificed in the case 
of those appointed direct to the Bench without 
that experience ?—The point is that experience 
may be gathered in so many ways. There is not 
only one channel in which experience is gained. 
In my case, experience has been gained in the 
Service as well as in the profession aud I utilise 
it to make the Government machine as efficient 
as possible. 

15056. You cannot draw a comparison be¬ 
tween experience of one kind and an experience 
of another kind. The experience you get in one 
way cannot be got in any other way ?—Experi¬ 
ence gained is experience. 

15057. Do you mean to say that the ex¬ 
perience gained by an officer who has exercised 


executive functions is exactly the same in all 
respects as the experience gained by an officer 
who has exercised judicial functions ?—It is 
only a question of degree. There is experience 
and it depends upon the man. In my scheme 
I greatly depend upon the man. My scheme is 
to find the best man 

15058. You consider that the question is one 
of degree and not of kind ? —It is an abstract 
proposition. Exi)erienoe is always valuable and 
it is better to utilise it. 

15059. One more question I wish to ask 
you, and that is with regard to selection. Have 
you heard of oases in which an officer has been 
recommended for promotion by one superior 
after another superior, and when one superior 
officer goes away and another comes in, he 
recommends somebody else to the supersession of 
the man who has been recommended before ? Is 
there not that chance in your Service ?—I have 
seen it stated, generally stated in many papers- 
and in the evidence given before theOommission. 
I have heard from men who have been in a posi¬ 
tion to make remarks and from one Inspector- 
General of Police, an eminent Civilian whom I 
knew, that it is very difficult to .attach import¬ 
ance to confidential documents One man says- 
one thing and another man says another thing. 

15060, Havr you got any practical remedy 
to meet oases of that kind ? Gan yoa suggest 
any way^ of avoiding it?—£ have tried to 
“ meet it in my answer to question (1) 
on the Provincial Civil Service. When an 
officer wlio, but for this rule, would have- 
obtained promotion on account of seniority is 
kept back, the reason for not promoting him 
should be communicated to him. If any re¬ 
marks adverse to an officer are entered in his 
character-roll, these should be communicated to 
him, and, if possible, they should not be entered 
until an explanation is obtained from him." 

1606i. You think that would correct such 
accidents as I have referred to?—I think so, 
because an officer making tbe remarks will do 
so carefully, and also the officer affected will 
also have a chance of explaining himself. 

16062. {Mr, Abdur Rahim.) You have been 
for a long time in Assam?—I was for some 
years in Assam. 

16063. And in Assam there are a number 
of tea gardens ?—Yes. 

15064. In charge of— ?—European mana¬ 
gers. 

1.5065, Have you had much to deal with 
them?—I was Inspector of labourers in my 
capacity as Subdivisional Magistrate, and I 
had to inspect tea gardens aud to deal with 
oases between coolies and the managers of tea 
gardens. 

15066. You have had to inspect labourers 
in the tea gardens?—Yes, I had to. 

15067. Did you find much difficulty in deal¬ 
ing with Europeans ?—I am pleased to say that 
among them 1 have good friends and they 
expressed regret when I came away. 1 have had 
very good relations with them, 

15068. As regards your scheme, you say that 
after about seven years’ service officers who 
have distinguished themselves or proved their 
ability should be trained in England and drafted 
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into the Service ; that is your scheme ?—That 
is so. 

15069. That is in addition to the open com¬ 
petition in England ?—Yes, precisely. 

15070. Ton have been asked whether seven 
years would be sufficient time to find out the 
merits of an officer. What is your experience; 
is it not your experience whether in the Service 
or in the profession if a man fails to make his 
mark in seven years, he never makes his mark 
at all, generally speaking?—I was taken after 
six years from the Provincial Service into the 
higher Service. 1 had my own ease in view. 
After six years I was taken into the European 
Service. 

15071. You have a number of subordinate 
ofiBcers. Is it not your experience that in six 
years you are in a position to judge of the 
capabilities of an ofiBoer ?—Undoubtedly that is 
my belief, 

15072. One can ?—In two years. 

15073. In six years an officer would ordi¬ 
narily be in charge of subdivisions and would 
do considerable work ?—I will first try him at 
sudder as an assistant, and then send him out to 
subdivisions. 

15074. It has been suggested that your 
scheme might cause discontent in the Service 
and the selection might not be properly made. 
I put it to you as an abstract proposition, is 
it not one of the inseparable functions of the 
Q-overnment to select its own officers?—That 
is what I have been submitting. 

15075. As I understand it, the basis of 
your scheme is that the (lovernment, in making 
the selection, will have a record of his service 
to proceed upon ?—Yes. I would also add one 
thing. For the Judicial Service I would have 
selection by three Judges of the High Court. 
What I have said is in view of the executive 
side. On the j udioial side. His Excellency in 
Council, the three members of the Council and 
three Judges of the High Court nominated by 
the Chief Justioe should select. 

15076. In reply to a question from Mr. 
Ohaubal you said that in Assam, which is 
a non-regulation Province, a Magistrate exer¬ 
cises the functions of a Munsif ?—They do both 
the duties in the Assam Yalley. In the Surma 
Yalley civil work and criminal work are separate, 
but in the Assam Yalley it is done by the same 
officer who does both the civil and criminal 
work. I also worked in that capacity as a 
Munsif as well as a Magistrate. 

15077. {Mr. Mukherji.) In your answer to 
question (24), Provincial Civil Service section, 
you want to add a grade of Rs. 1,000 to the 
executive branch ?—That is so. 

15078. Don’t you think there should be 
more men in the higher grades of Es. 600, 
Rs. 700 and Rs. 800 than there are just now ?— 
Certainly, I only wanted to draw attention of 
the authorities to it. 

15079. {Mr. Sen.) In answer to question 
(II), you say “The post of an Assistant 
Rejjistrar may be thrown open to the Munsifs, 
subject to the condition that one particular 
officer should not hold it for more than three 
years.” Don’t you think that there should also 
be the appointment of a Munsif as Personal 


Assistant to the Judicial Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment ?—1 have no experience of the matter; but 
if such a post would help the Government and 
the Service, I should certainly ba in favour of it. 

15080. A Deputy Magistrate was once 
appointed as Personal Assistant to the Secretary 
to the Government in the Judicial Department. 
Should not one of the Munsifs or Subordinate 
Judges be appointed to that post ?—1 have no 
experience of the Bengal Secretariat. I have 
had experience of the Assam Secretariat and the 
Board of Revenue Secretariat. I have no ex¬ 
perience of the Bengal Judicial Secretariat. 

15081. Should not the post of the Regis¬ 
trar of the Court of Small Causes at Calcutta be 
open to the Provincial Service?—I should not 
shut the door against them, provided a good man 
is available. 

15082. Please seeyonr answer to question (18) 
where you say “ Munsifs may be required to 
do criminal work and Deputy Magistrates to do 
civil work, as occasions present themselves.” Do 
I understand from this reply of yours that you 
wish there should be but one Provinoial Judicial 
Service consistingof Munsifs, Subordinate Judges 
and Deputy Magistrates to be entirely under the 
administrative control of the High Court and the 
District and Sessions Judges P—Yes, if the 
scheme is accepted, 

15383. Sometimes a Munsif may be made 
to do criminal work, and a Deputy Magistrate 
may be made to do civil work P—Yes. 

15084. As one service?—Judicial or trying 
service should be one—whether trying civil or 
criminal oases. 

15085. Please refer to your answer to ques¬ 
tion (24). You say that there should be an 
increase in the number of appointments of 
Subordinate Judges, but you do not recommend 
an increase in the number of Munsifs ?—I have 
no objection to increase the number ; 1 should 
like to see an increase if it could be done. 

15086. Don’t you thiok that litigation has 
been steadily increasing and that the perma¬ 
nent staff of Munsifs and Subordinate Judges 
requires to be strengthened ?—It depends upon 
the place where the increase is to be made. 

15087. As a general rule ?—Yes. 

15088. You say that the number of 
Munsifs in the higher grades may be increased 
by making a corresponding reduction in the 
lower grades ; that is your answer ?—Yes. 

15089. Is that because there is a heavy 
block of promotions in the grades of Munsifs ?— 
That is so, because I have heard it said. I have 
got a pamphlet sent to me the other day, and it 
is pointed out in that pamphlet that it is not 
before 48, 49 or 50 that a Munsif rises to bo 
Subordinate Judge. I should certainly like to 
see an easy fiow of promotion. 

15090. You say that the number of Munsifs 
in the higher grades might be increased by 
reducing the number in the lower grades. Is 
that because there is a heavy block of promo¬ 
tion in the grades of Munsifs ?—Only in order 
to see that there is an easy flow of promotions. 

15091. Don’t you think that it is de¬ 
sirable that a time-scale system of promotion 
should be introduced in order that a Munsif may 
become a Subordinate Judge before he is 44 or 
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45 years of ageP—I should like to subject it to 
a further examination before I express an 
opinion. 

15092. In reply to question (30) you say that 
you do not approve of the arrangement by 
■whioh officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary at the rate of 
two-thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts 
by members of the Indian Civil Service. Why 
■do you say so? Is it because, in your experi¬ 
ence, you have found that it is rather difficult 
to live in entirely European style with the two- 
thirds rate of salary ?—I find it difficult. I say 
that from my personal experience, and therefore 
it is that I have given that answer. European 
members with whom I have had the honour of 
serving will also bear me out; they have often 
told me that. 

15093. Because you live in European style 
I asked you that question. On what salary 
were you appointed a Judge ?—1 get two- 
thirds. 

15094. You got Rs. 1,200?—Yes. An 
Additional Judge, a member of the Indian Civil 
Service who was working under me, was getting 
more 

15095. Is not the pay of a third grade 
Judge, when he is a member of the Indian 
Civil Service, Rs. 2,000 ?—Yes. « 

15096, But the pay of a third grade 
Judgeship when held by a member of the Pro¬ 
vincial Judicial Service is only 60 per cent, of 
the pay of a third grade Judgeship when held 
by a member of the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

15097. You are now a second grade Judge?— 
Yes. 


15098. You are getting Rs. 1,600 P—Yes. 

15099. What is the pay of the second grade 
Judgeship when held by a member of the Indian 
Civil Service ?—Rs. 2,500. 

16100. Is not your pay less than two-thirds 
of Rs. 2,500 ?—Yes. 

15101. You know that the pay of the third 
grade Magistrate recruited from the Provincial 
Service is Re. 1,000?—Yes. 

16102. The pay of the third grade Magis¬ 
trate, when held by a member of the Indian 
Civil Service, is Rs. 1,500 ?—It is all laid 
down. 

15103. I am asking a question and give 
me an answer. Is not the pay of the third grade 
Magistrate recruited from the Provincial Service 
two-thirds of the pay of the third grade Magis¬ 
trate recruited from the Indian Civil Service P— 
Yes. 

15104. Is not the pay of a second grade 
Magistrate appointed from the Provincial Service 
Rs. 1,200 or exactly two-thirds of Rs. 1,800, 
which is the pay of a second grade Magistrate 
appointed from the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

15105. Then it follows that, when a member 
of the Provincial Judicial Service holds a 
listed appointment, his pay is less than two- 
thirds, while the pay of a Deputy Magistrate, 
when promoted, is exactly two-thirds of the pay 
drawn by a member of the Indian Civil Service 
holding a similar position ?—I take it from 
you. 

15106. Is not this an anomaly P—If it is an 
anomaly, it is. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written amwere relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

15107. (1) What is your experience of the 

working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England 
for the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it 
as generally satisfactory in principle?—I do 
not regard the working of the present system as 
satisfactory. 

15108. (2) In what respects, if any, do you 

find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest ?—The 
system is faulty in the sense that it does not 
afford Indians the facilities for admission to the 
Covenanted Civil Service to whioh they are 
entitled. The last part of the question will be 
answered in the replies that follow. 

15109. (3) Is the system equally suitable 

for the admission of “ Natives of India” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ?— 
The system is not equally suitable for the ad¬ 
mission of Natives of India. I would advocate 
a system of simultaneous examinations. 

15110. 4) Do you consider that the com¬ 

bination of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
-advantage of Indian interests ? Please give 


your reasons?—I would advocate a separation 
If the _ examinations _ were different, the open 
competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service could be specialized with particular 
reference to the needs of India. Further, I under¬ 
stand, the best candidates do not always select 
the Indian Civil Service. 

15111. (5) If you do not consider the present 

system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, 
please state what alternative you would pro¬ 
pose ?—I do not consider the present system to 
be satisfactory in principle, because it fails to 
do justice to the legitimate claims of the people 
of India to employment in the highest service of 
the country. The alternative I propose is 
simultaneous examinations in India and in 
England. 

15112. (6) In particular, what would be 

your opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open 
in both oases to all natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ?—1 am entirely in favour of a 
system of simultaneous examinations in India 
and in England, open in both cases to al natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty. 

15113. (7) What would be your opinion 
with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a 
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separate examination in India, or by means of 
separate examinations in each Brovince or group 
of Provinces in India f If you favour such a 
scheme, what proportion do you recommend P— 
I do not favour the scheme suggested in the 
question. 

15114. (9) If you are in favour of a system 

for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by Natives of India in India, do you 
consider that “ Natives of India ” should still 
be eligible for appointment in England ?—I am 
not in favour of the part recruitment of the 
Indian Civil Service hy Natives of India in 
India. There should be the same examination 
held simultaneously in England and in India, 
and a common list drawn up and the highest in 
the list should be selected to fill the number of 
appointments required. 

16116. (11) Do you recommend any separate 

method of recruitment for tlie judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service? If so, please 
describe the system which you would propose ? - 
1 propose that the judicial branch of the Indian 
Civil iService should be largely recruited from 
among professional lawyers. For the present I 
would recommend that half the appointments 
in the judicial branch should be so recruited, 
the other half being filled by members of the 
Civil Service and by promotion from the judicial 
branch of the Provincial Service, Civilians who 
are to take up these appointments should be 
drafted to the judicial branch early, say two 
or three years after they have joined the service. 

I5ll6. (12) Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “Natives of 
India ” in section 6 of the Government of 
India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including 
“ any person born and domiciled within the 
Dominions of His Majesty in India, of parents 
habitually resident in India and not established 
there for temporary purposes only,” irrespective 
of whether such persons are of unraixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian 
descent, or of unmixed European descent ? If not, 
state fully any proposals that you wish to make 
in regard to this matter?—1 am not satisfi¬ 
ed with the definition of “Natives of India” as 
given in the section referred to above. A person 
of unmixed European descent should not be 
regarded as a Native of India. 

15117. (13) If the system of recruitment 

by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recom¬ 
mend for candidates at such examination, giving 
your reasons ?—1 would recommend 21 and 22 
as the age-limit instead of 22 and 23, which is 
the present limit, my reason being that an 
unsuccessful candidate at the age of 23 (and the 
majority of candidates are unsuccessful) must 
feel some diflSouIty in selecting a profession. 

15118. (14) What in your opinion is the 

most suitable age at which junior civilians 
recruited in England should commence their 
official duties in India?—Twenty-three or 24 
would be the most suitable age. I would fix two 
years as the period of probation after passing the 
open competitive examination. 

15119. (15) What age-limits for the open 

competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and 


for what reasons? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age-limits for Natives 
of India and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ?—Twenty-one and 22 are the 
age-limits which would best suit Indian candi¬ 
dates for the reasons which I have already sub¬ 
mitted and which are applicable to English 
candidates as well. I would make no difference 
between the age-limits of Indian and other 
candidates. 

15120. (16) What alterations, if any, do 

you recommend in the authorised syllabus of 
subjects and marks prescribed for the open com¬ 
petitive examination P—I would assign the same 
marks to the Eastern classics (Sanskrit and Arabic) 
as are or n.ay be fixed for the Western classics 
(Latin and Greek). I would exclude Persian 
and perhaps Pali among the subjects of exami¬ 
nation and assign to them the same marks 
as are given to French or Italian. I would 
exclude Indian History on the syllabus and 
place it upon the same footing with English 
History. Further, in the papers on Greek and 
Roman History no knowledge of Greek or Latin 
should be required on the part of the candidate. 

15121. (17) Is any differentiation in the 

subjects for the opeu competitive examination 
in .England desirable between candidates who 
..are Natives of India and other candidatesP If 
so, state them and give reasons ?—I do not think 
that any differentiaticn in the subjects is- 
desirable between Indian and other candidates. 

15122. (18^ Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should bo reserved by statute- 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and, if so, what posts and for what reasons ?—• 
I do not think that any posts should be so 
reserved. It should be left to the Government 
to decide who should fill what posts according to 
the exigencies of the service and their knowledge 
of the fitness of the persons to be employed. 

15123. (Itt) Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration? If so, to what propor¬ 
tion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre do you consider that Natives of 
India might under present ot nditious properly be 
admitted ?— I would answer the above question 
in the negative. To reserve a minimum or any 
proportion of appointments on the basis of race 
would be contrary to the Queen’s Proclamation 
and the accepted policy of the Government. 

15124. (20) bo you accept as generally 

satisfactory in principle the present system 
under which Natives of India are recruited for 
posts in the Indian Civil Service cadre partly 
throiign the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England and partly by special 
arrangement in India ?—I consider the principle 
as satisfactory, but the limitations imposed in 
practice are unsatisfactory. 

15126. (21) Do you consider that the old 

system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, 
and, if so, what method of recruitment would 
you recommend P—I think the system should he 
revived, for even if simultaneous examinations 
were held, it would be many years before 
Indians can expect to have an adequate share 
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of the higher appointments. The method of re- spent in England or in India? Is your answer 
oruitment should be by competition supplemented equally applicable to the case of Natives of India 
by promotion in selected cases on the ground and of other natural-born subjects of His 
of merit and ability. Majesty?—The probationers’ course of instrue- 

15126. (22) If the system of recruiting mili- tion should be spent in England, and this applies 

tary officers in India for posts in the Indian both to English and Indian candidates. 

Civil Service cadre has been stopped or has 151-35. (33) Do you think it desirable to 

never existed in your Province, would you start, at some suitable place in India, a college 
advise its re-introduction or introduction, as the for the training of probationers of the Indian 
case may be, and if the system should be in- Civil Service, and possibly of other Indian 
troduced or re-introduced, to what extent, iu Services recruited in England?—I do not think 
your opinion, should it be adopted ?—1 would it desirable to start a college in India for the 
certainly not advise the introduction of the system training of probationers. 

in Bengal. In the newly-constiiuted Province 16136. (34) Do you think it desirable that 

of Bengal we have non-regulation districts but each Provincial Government should arrange 
no military officers in charge of them. for the training of probationers by suitable 

15127. (24) What is your opinion of the courses of instruction for the whole or portions 

system by which certain posts, ordinarily held of the first two years of service at some suitable 

by members of the Indian Civil Service, are centre ? - The answer given to the last question 
declared to be posts (ordinarily termed listed covers this. 

posts) to which members of the Provincial Civil 15137. (36) Do you consider that there has 

Service can properly he appointed ?—It is a step been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
in the right direction. the Indian languages possessed by members 

16128. (25) Are you satisfied with the present of the Indian Civil Service? If so, what are 

rule which prescribes that Natives of India, other the causes ? Are you satisfied that European 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or members of the Indian Civil Service attain to 

Statutory Civilians, may be appointed to one an adequate proficiency iu the study of the 

quarter of the listed posts P—I am not Indian languages, and, if not, how could this 

15129. (2o) Are you satisfied with the system best be remedied ?—There has been, I think, a 

by which most of the inferior listed posts are distinct deterioration in the knowledge of the 

merged in the Provincial Civil Service P — It is a Indian languages possessed by members of the 
good system giving the members of the Provincial Indian Civil Service. This is due partly to the 
Service an opportunity of serving in the higher pressure of work and partly to their being iu a 
posts. It adds to the prestige of the Provincial condition of isolation from the Indian oommu- 
Service. • nity. 

1513o. (27) Is the class of po.st8 listed suit- 15138. (37) Please give your views as to what 

able ? If not, in what directions would you steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 

suggest any changes, and why ?—In Bengal the proficiency in the knowledge of law of members of 
listed appointments are confined to Uistriot the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
Judgeships and Magistracies. There is no reason recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
why they should not be extended to such offices officers selected for the judicial branch?—As 
as Secretary to the Board of Revenue and regards Indian Civilians taking up the judicial 
Under-Secretary to Government. branch of the service they should be required 

15131. (29) Do you consider that candidates to make their choice early, say two or three 

recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open years after they have entered the service; and 
competitive examination should undergo a period when they have made their choice, they should 
of probation before being admitted to the Ser- do judicial work only and take up civil as well as 
vice ?—Yes, certainly. criminal cases 

15132. (30) If so, how long, in your opi- 15139, (38) Do you recommend any special 

nion, should this period be, and what course of course of study in law iu India for officers selected 
study should be prescribed for the probationers P— for the judicial branch?—It is not so much a 
The period of probation should be at least for study of law that is required as practical familiar- 
two years. Indian History, Indian Languages ity with the civil branch of judicial work. 
(Modern and Classical), Political Science, Political After all a mastery of law is best acquired in the 
Economy, English Constitutional History, practice of law. 

English Local Government and Parliamentary 16140. (39) Do you recommend any special 

Institutions should be included among the sub-' training in subordinate judicial posts in India 
jects of study. for officers selected for the judicial branch? If 

15133. (31) Do you consider that any differ- so, please give details P—Members of the Civil 

entiation is necessary between the course of Service taking up the judicial branch should be 
study for probationers who are Natives of India required to take up petty civil oases and do 
and the course prescribed for other natural-born the work of Munsifs, This was done in Bengal 
subjects of His Majesty P If so, please state the many years ago, but for some reason or other it 
special arrangements that you recommend?—I was given up. 

am not very much in favour of any differentia- 15141. (40) Is any differentiation desirable 

tion, but special attention should be paid to the iu a system of training after appointment in 
mastering of the Indian languages by proba- India between members of the Indian Civil 
tioners other than Indians. Service who are Natives of India and other 

16134. (32) Do you consider that the pro- natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If so, 
bationers’ course of instruction could best be please state the special arrangements that you 

36 A 
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recommend P—I do not think that any differentia¬ 
tion is necessary except perhaps in the matter of 
acquiring a familiarity on the part of English 
civilians with the Indian languages. 

15142. (41) If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for Natives of India, whether in 
lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of 
recruitment in England, please state what sj'stem 
of probation and training you recommend for 
officers BO recruited ?—The system cf probation 
followed as at present in the case of members 
of the Provincial Civil Service (executive branch) 
seems to me to be sufBoient. 

16143. (42) Is any differentiation necessary 

in regard to the probation and training of 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are 
Natives of India as between persons of unmixed 
Indian descent, of mixed European and Indian 
descent, and of unmixed Europeandeteent? If 
so, please state your proposals?—My reply to 
question (31) covers this. 

15144. Do you consider that the ex¬ 

change compensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and, if so, 
under what conditions? Should such abolition 
apply to officers already emploj ed or bo restricted 
to future entrants ?—1 think the exchange com¬ 
pensation allowance should be abolished. 'Ihe 
abolition should be restricted to future entrants. 
If the abolition isto affect future entrants, no con¬ 
ditions are necessary. 

16145 (46) If abolition is recommended with 

compensation in the form of increased salaries, 
what is your opinion regarding the grant of a 
similar increase of salary to those members of the 
service who now draw no exchange compensation 
allowance?—1 do not recommend abolition with 
compensation in the form of increased salaries. 
It is to be abolition without any compensation 
or increase of salary. Such abolition cannot be 
felt as a grievance if restricted to future entrants 
after due notice, 

15146, (47) Turning now to the case of the 

Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you ap¬ 
prove of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds 
of the pay drawn in the same posts by members 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates 
do you suggest for the various grades of the 
service ?—There is a question of dignity and 
prestige involved in the question of salary. 
Indian Judges of the High Court and Indian 
members of the Executive Council draw the same 
salaries as their. European colleagues, I would 
have the same uniform pay fixed for the appoint¬ 
ments whether held by Covenanted Civilians or 
Statutory Civilians or officers of the Provincial 
Service, and would give to members of the 
Covenanted Civil Service, when they hold these 
appointments, a foreign service allowance as com¬ 
pensation for loss of pay. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

16147. (51) Please refer to Government of 
India Eesolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th 


August 1910, defining the general oonditiona 
vvhich should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix 
A. Are these conditions suitable, or have yom 
any reoommendations to make for their altera¬ 
tion ?—Formerly recruitment to the Provincial 
Service in Bengal used to be made by a com¬ 
petitive examination. The competitive examina¬ 
tion has now been abolished, and a certain 
standard of qualification is all that is required. 
The competitive test should be re-established. 

15148, (52) In particular, are the rules for 

the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
in force in your Province suitable, or have- 
you any recommendations to make for their 
alteration ?—My reply to the last question covers 
this. 

15149. (53) Do you consider that recruit¬ 

ment for a Provincial Civil Service should ordi¬ 
narily be restricted to residents of the Province 
to which it belongs ?— Ordinarily it should bfr 
so. But the interests of efficiency may require a 
departure from this rule, and it may be neces¬ 
sary to employ in the Provincial Service persons- 
other than natives of the Province or even, 
those not habitually residing in it. 

15150. (54) Are all classes and communi¬ 

ties duly represented in your Provincial Civil 
Service? Do you consider that this is desirable, 
and what arrangements do you recommend to 
secure this object?—The two most important 
communities in Bengal are the Hindu and 
Muhammadan. They should be adequately re¬ 
presented in the Provincial Service consistently 
with its efficiency. • The Muhammadan commu¬ 
nity is rapidly coming to the front in the matter 
of education, 

15151. (55) Are you satisfied with the 

existing arrangements for the training and 
probation of officers appointed to the Provincial 
Civil Service ? If not, please state your objec¬ 
tions, and what other arrangements you recom¬ 
mend?— I have not heard any complaints. 

16152. (66) Do you consider that the numbers- 
of officers authorised for the various grades of 
your Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory ? 
If not, please state your views.—I have heard 
complaints about the inadequacy of officers in the 
judicial branch of the Provincial Service of 
Bengal and the hard work which in consequence 
Munsifs and Subordinate Judges have to go 
through. I am not in a position, however, to 
support this view by facts and figures ; I give the 
information for what it is worth. 

15163. (57) To what extent are the functions 

of the officers of the executive and judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differ¬ 
entiated ? Is any change desirable, and, if so, 
in what direction ?—Our Civil Judges (Munsifs 
and Subordinate Judges) perform no sort of 
executive work except what is involved in 
the control of their own offices. Our Magis¬ 
trates, however, who try criminal oases, perform 
executive functions. The Magistrate of the 
district is a revenue officer and does important 
executive work, besides trying criminal cases. 
Many Deputy Magistrates are in the same position. 
There ought to be a complete separation of 
judicial and executive functions in the adminis¬ 
tration of criminal justice. Those trying criminal. 
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cases should be relieved of all executive work 
and placed under the control of the High 
Court which should, as in the case of Munsifs 
and Subordinate Judges, determine their promo¬ 
tion, transfer, etc. 

15164. (58) Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ? ” If 
not, what would you suegest ?— I would prefer 
the old expression “ Unoovenanted Service.” 
Certain associations have gathered round the 
term, and in some departments of the Public 
Service, notably in the Department of Education, 
the Provincial Service has operated as a bar to 
the promotion of meritorious Indians to the 
higher service. I need here only instance the 
case of Dr. P. 0. Ray, a chemist of worldwide 
ability, who has been for years together in the 
Provincial Service though his claims to the 
higher service are admitted. 

15155. (59) Do you accept as suitable the 

principle recommended by the Public Service 
’"'-■^lammission of 1886>87, and since followed, that 
theconliftions of the Provincial ('ivil Services 
as regards saiary ^should be adjusted by a 
consideration of the terms necessary to secure 
locally the desired qualifioatioos in the officers 
appointed ? If not, what principle do you 
recommend ?—I accept this principle. 

ISlft*. (60) Are the existing rates of pay 
and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of 
your Province adequate to secure the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend ?—The pay 
and prospects of the members of the judicial and 
executive branches of the Public Service should, 
as far as practicable, be assimilated. There is a 


widespread feeling in Bengal that both as regards 
pay and prospects the executive branch is better 
off than the judicial. 

15157. (61) Do you approve of the arrange¬ 

ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ?—I have answered this 
question. 

15168. (62) Have you any proposals to make 

with regard to the leave rules applicable to the 
Provincial Civil Service ? In particular, do you 
regard the existing differences between the leave 
rules for the European and Indian Services as 
suitable?—The leave rules for the jmlioial and 
executive branches should be assimilated, so far as 
practicable. 

15159. (64) Are you satisfied with the existing 
organization of the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If not, please state what alternative organiza^'ioa 
you consider desirable and explain fully your 
views, making any suggestions that appear to 
you to be suitable? I cannot say that I am 
satisfied with the existing organization of the 
Provincial Service. It has operated as a bar in 
many cases to the advancement of Indians to the 
higher appointments, especially, as I have already 
observed, in regard to appointments in the Educa¬ 
tion Department. It does not provide sufficient 
facilities for advancement to the higher offices. 
Then again, the judicial branch of the service 
suffers in comparison with the executive branch as 
regards pay, promotion and prospects. The two 
branches should be placed on the same footing. 


Mr. Surendranath Banerjea called and examined. 


15160. iCitatrmm.) You are the Editor of 
The Bengalee, are you not ?—Yes, I am. 

15161. In answer to question (1). you say 
that you do not regard the working of the present 
system of open competition as satisfactory?— 
That is so. 

15162. Your reason for saying that is because 
you do not consider that a fair opportunity is given 
to Indians in that examination?—That is so. 

15163. You are in favour therefore of a 
simultaneous examination in England and in 
India ?—I am. 

15164. I gather from your answers that you 
are in favour of maintaining a European spirit in 
the administration ?—Entirely. 

15165. Do you feel that by the establishment 
of a simultaneous examination that element can 
be definitely assured ?—1 thiuk so, completely, if 
we insist upon English qualifications on the part 
of the Buoeessful candidates, 

15166. You do not suggest any irreducible 
minimum?—There is a difficulty in my way 
as regards that. In the first place we have the 
Charter Act which altogether abolishes racial 
distinctions—“ No Native of the said territories 
nor any natural-torn subject of His Majesty 
resident therein shall by reason of his descent, 
birth, or colour, be disabled from holding any 
office under the East India Company ’’—and 


the Charter Act of 1833 was reaffirmed by the 
(Queen's Proclamation; and further, in the 
despatoh of the Directors to the Groverament of 
India, following tliis Charter Act, they definitely 
laid down the principle that there was to be no 
such thing as a governing caste in India. Here 
we have the Charter Act followed by the definite 
statement of policy by the Court of Directors, 
and the principle of the Charter Act carried 
still turther by the (Queen’s Proclamation of 
1858. In the face of the Charter Act, in the 
face of the sanctity which attaches to a solemn 
declaration made by the Sovereign on a very great 
and momentous occasion, it seems to me impossible 
to hold the view that there should be such a 
thing as an irreducible minimum. 

15167. In view of these things you have just 
described do you see any difficulty, consistent 
with the maintenance of a European element in 
the establishment of simultaneous examinations ? 
You have narrated to us the Proclamation and 
the Statute which lays down what I may term the 
open door, and you say that nothing should be 
done to repeal or restrict that Proclamation and 
Statute?—Quite so. 

15168. On the other hand, you say you arc 
desirous of seeing maintained a European 
element ?—That is so, but only on the ground of 
efficiency and not of race. 
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16169. You see no possible danger of that 
element being to a dangerous extent diminished ? 
—I do not apprehend any danger whatsoever, 
because I feel that for years to oome, even after 
the introduotion of simultaneous examinations, 
the Indian element will be a small element 
in the list of successful candidates. I am an 
educationalist and perfectly acquainted with 
the educational facilities which this country can 
provide, and, having regard to those educational 
facilities, I think lam not guilty of the slight¬ 
est exaggeration when I say that it will take, if 
not the whole life-time of a generation, yet at any 
rate half the life-time of a generation, to provide 
those educational facilities which will produce 
candidates equal to meeting English candidates 
on their own ground. 

15170. Supposing that, when half the life¬ 
time of a generation had elapsed owing to more 
efiBoient forms of education in this country, 
Indians in large numbers had obtained a position 
of intellectual eflSoianoy so as to he able to compete 
successfully with the Europeans in this examina¬ 
tion, what position would you be prepared to take 
up then ?—Is it conceivable that whatever may 
he the state of efficiency attained by our educa¬ 
tional institutions, and whatever may be the 
intellectual capacity of our people, that the 
Indian element will be in a position to raise the 
question of the irreducible minimum? I do not 
think so at all. 

15171. That is the question I am asking 
you. Your answer is that you anticipate the 
probability to be so remote that it is hardly a 
possibility ?—That is so. 

15172. Therefore you will, on your own 
admission, say that you are leaving something to 
chance in the future ?—1 think the ohauoe is 
very small, 

15173. But it is a chance ?—There is a 
chance, but sometimes a chance is so small that 
practical politicians may leave it out of considera¬ 
tion altogether. 

15174. In answer to question (32) you say that 
successful Indian candidates should spend their 
probation in England ? —Most certainly. 

15175. How many years would you sug- 
gest ?—Two at least. 

15176 What course would you put them 
through ?—I would put them through the same 
course through which English probationers 
would be put. I have mentioned some of the 
subjects to which special attention should be 
directed. 

15177. As regards the European, will he 
go through your scheme of probation in Eng¬ 
land ?—Certainly. 

15178. Would you suggest any time of 
probation for him in India before he takes up 
his work in the Service ?—If he has a period of 
probation of two years in England, I think he 
might be allowed to join his work here and get 
such work given to him as is given to Assistant 
Magistrates when thej^ first join the Service. 
They try petty cases and look after the treasury 
and do some small revenue work. That is the 
probation in practical work through which the 
Assistant Magistrate passes in this country. 

16179, Under the close supervision of a 
superior officer?—Quite so. 


15180. Do you regard it as important, that 
the period of probation of the European should 
be in India?—No, it should be in England. 

15181. That period of training, I mean ?—It 
should be in India. 

15182, Do you regard that as important?— 
The work itself would be the period of probation. 

15183. In your answer to question (6) I notice 
that you do not include any Indian vernaculars? 
— No, I do not. 

15184. You do not regard that as im¬ 
portant ?—Having regard to some of the Indian 
vernaculars being in different stages of progress, 
it may be held that they are not entitled to the 
same position, as a subject of examination, as 
French, Italian or German. There may be 
a difference of opinion with regard to that 
matter, and therefore I did not put it in. I 
may add that it was suggested on the last 
occasion before the Public Service Commission 
of 1885-86. 

15185. You do not in your answer . to 
question (10) say whether, under you scheme of 
simultaneous examination, the promotion to listed 
posts should be in lieu of or in supplement 
to your scheme.—1 think the gist of my 
answers would be that promotion to listed posts 
would be supplementary because that concerns 
another service altogether. I go upon the 
principle that it is not likely that by the intro¬ 
duction of simuitaneous examinations full justice 
at least will be done to the people of India for 
some time to come, and something has to be done 
supplementary to the introduction of simultaneous 
examination. 

15186. So that you would retain the listed 
post system ?—Yes. 

15187. Would you keep it as it is now?— 
I should like to see tbe list somewhat amplified 
because at present the listed posts, as far as 
I can gather, are confined to Judgeships and 
Magistracies, and in some of the other Pro¬ 
vinces, I understand, Joint-Magistrates and 
Assistant Magistrates. The Public Service Com¬ 
mission of 1886 recommended some other posts, 
for instance, Secretary to the Board of Revenue 
to be included in the listed posts, and tbe Underl 
Secretary to Government was one of the appoint¬ 
ments recommended. Then there were two 
other posts of far greater importance, .\lember- 
ship of the Board of Revenue and Commissioner- 
ship of Division ; but the Government of India 
did not accept these two. There is no reason 
however, why the Under-Seoretary to the Govern! 
meat and the Secretaryship to the Board of 
Revenue should not be included in the listed 
posts. 

15188. Would you like to see the listed 
posts attain the same position as the Indian Civil 
Servioe?—No; as a sort of prize to be held out 
to the Provincial Service. 

15189. You would keep it with exactly the 
same status as now ?—Yes, with amplifications. 
15190. Something between the Provincial 

Civil Servioe an the Indian Civil Service?_ 

Quite so. 

15191. In your answers to questions (11) and 
(37), you deal with the judioial branch, and 
you suggest that officers after two or three years 
having passed through the Indian Civil Service,’ 
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should then definitely assume their future line. — 
That is my suggestion, and I find that that is 
a suggestion which was made by a very distin¬ 
guished man, Mr. Romesh Dutt. 

15192. Having assumed the position of 
the judicial branch could you tell us shortly 
what course you would like to see a civilian take 
on entering that branch?—My suggestion is of 
a somewhat practical nature. With regard to 
the theoretical training I cannot say very 
much, because I am not able to judge as I am 
no lawyer; but formerly Joint Magistrates when 
they had made up their minds to take up 
judicial work used to try civil cases as Munsifs. 
I think that is the sort of training requisite that 
they should be brought into touch with practical 
civil work. I take it that the deficiency of the 
Civil Service lies therein, that they have not 
sufficient familiarity with the civil work of the 
judicial branch. 

15193. The Munsif’s judicial work is confined 
to civil work, is it not ?—Entirely in the regula¬ 
tion Provinces; not in the non-regulation. 

15194. Ton do not suggest that any altera¬ 
tion should take place in his work and that 
he should have any criminal work to do ?—My 
suggestion is that the Muusif should have 
criminal work and the Joint-Magistrate should 
have civil work. 

15195, Do you suggest the Munsif should 
have criminal work as well as civil?—Yes That 
is part of the general scheme for the separation 
of judicial and executive functions, because 1 say 
the two functions ought to be separated, and if 
that is done, the Joint-Magistrates who take up 
the judicial branch ought to become familiar 
witii civil work, and the Muusif who is familiar 
with civil work ought to be familiar with criminal 
work 

15196. Then he goes through his various 
stages on the judicial side. You do not suggest 
anything in the nature of his going Home for 
study leave ?—I do not. I am not in a position 
to make any suggestion of that kind, because I 
am not quite familiar with the subject. 

15197. It bas been suggested to us by 
many witnesses and I wanted to know what your 
view was - I am hardly in a position to givo 
an opinion, but I think real judicial work is 
best learnt in the Law Courts by practical fami¬ 
liarity with it in the Courts. The intricacies 
of Hindu and Muhammadan Iiaw are quite 
different from the Laws of any other countries. 

15198. In answer to question (21) you recom¬ 
mend the revival of the old statutory system.. 
What has influenced you in that ?—1 believe that 
the introduction of the simultaneous system 
would not do justice to the claims of the people of 
India, having regard to what I have already said 
—the inadequate educational facilities we possess. 

15199. To what posts would you recruit 
under that system?—I would include some of the 
listed posts. Magistrate, Judge, Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, and perhaps a Commissioner- 
ship of Division. 

15200. Do you suggest by that, that it 
would be open competition or competition tem¬ 
pered by nomination ?—i have no very strong 
opinion. I would prefer open competition because 
a qualified system of competition was tried and 


failed. I think if there was open competition 
there would be a chance of attracting some of 
our best men. 

15201. Would you reserve any proportion 
for promotion by selection ?-That is for the 
Government to decide. I would not make any 
recommendation myself. 

15202. You are in favour of open competi¬ 
tion for the Provincial Civil Service?—Un¬ 
doubtedly. 

15203. Without any reservation of a pro¬ 
portion by nommaticn ?—I would have open 
competition to begin with, giving the first few 
appointments to the men on the top of the list. 
Then if I found that some of what are called 
the backward classes are not represented, and if 
the examinations which they have passed are 
fairly satisfactory, I would apply nomination. 

15204. You would allow a certain propor¬ 
tion to be nominated ?—Yes. That used to be 
the system in vogue in Bengal, and I think it 
worked on the whole very well. 

152o5. A proportion by nomination and a 
proportion by competition ? —The first few by 
competition pure and simple ; later on, in con¬ 
nection with representations of backward com¬ 
munities nomination might be made. 

15206. So that you consider the represen¬ 
tation of the different classes as important for the 
Provincial Civil Service ? —Tes, but of course 
eflficienoy is a supreme consideration. 

15207. But you are going to make an ex¬ 
ception to your rule of open competition in this 
case in order to obtain due representation ?—I 
go upon the experiment that we had in Bengal, 
which seems to me to have answered fairly 
well. 

15208. I suppose if you did not get some 
form of nomination in Bengal, there would not 
be thai due representation you require?—There 
has been a difference owing to the administra¬ 
tive arrangements which have recently taken 
place. We have now two classes, Hindus and 
Muhammadans; formerly we had the Natives of 
Bihar and Orissa. As far as the Muhammadans 
are concerned, they are rapidly coming to the 
front; and although it may be necessary to make 
nominations in their favour, I think the necessity 
for it will not last long, having regard to the 
rapid progress which the Muhammadan commu¬ 
nity is making in the matter of education. 

15209, You think they are making great 
strides ?—Very great strides indeed. 

15210. In the days when there was open 
competition to the Provincial Civil Service, do 
you know how many Muhammadans were 
successful in obtaining places in those examina¬ 
tions ?—It was different then. Within the last 
three years, since the movement for the 
University has been on, I think a distinct 
impetus has been given to Muhammadan educa¬ 
tion. I happen to be connected with a college 
end can give the figures. Three years back the 
percentage of Muhammadans was 4, last year 
it was 7, this year it is 10 of the entire 
number of students in the college. So that 
the preeontage is doubling itself. The statement 
I have made with regard to the college with 
which I am connected is, I believe, true of all 
other colleges in Calcutta. 
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15211. {Sir Murray Hammick.) I understand 
that you would propose in your new scheme 
that simultaneous examinations should take place 
at one place in India?—Yes. 

15212, And that half the judicial posts should 
be handed over to be recruited from barristers 
and vakils ?—Yes, professional lawyers. 

15213. That the Statutory Service should be 
revived ?—Yes. 

15214. And that certain appointments, such 
as Gommissiouerships, should be given to that 
Service ?—Yes. 

15215. And that the number of listed posts 
should be considerably enlarged ?—Yea. 

15216, Then I suppose that within a very 
few years a very, very small proportion of the 
present appointments would be left- to be filled 
up by candidates from the open competition in 
England ?—I would not like to anticipate things 
that are to take place in the future, 

15217. But it is just as well we should 
anticipate them, surely ?—I do not at all indulge 
in those gloomy anticipations, that there will 
be few appointments left. 

15218. Although half the judiciary has gone, 
a new Statutory Service is constituted which 
is to take several of the high official posts, 
the number of listed posts is to be enlarged, 
and a simultaneous examination is to bo started 
in India; you do not think all this will tend to 
a very great decrease in the number of apppoint- 
ments open to the Service to be filled by members 
from England?—It will certainly tend to de¬ 
crease, but I do not say it will tend to decrease 
the number very much. 

15219. You do not propose to make any 
arrangements to get in any special classes?—1 
do not. 

15220. The persons who are to be promoted 
into the Statutory Service are to come from 
the Provincial Service ?—Yes, but I think I said 
I preferred open competition. 

15221. I think you said it is to be leavened 
with competition?—I said the Statutory Service 
is to be recruited by open competition. 

15222. And some by promotion—promotion 
from where P—From the Provincial Civil Service. 

15223. Then the Provincial Civil Service 
will have two sets of officers in the Service, on 
the one side some in the Statutory Service, and 
the listed posts on the other side ?—Certainly. 

15224. JDo you think it would be a great 
many years before any number of students in 
India passed this examination ?—That is un¬ 
doubtedly my belief, and 1 have very good reasons 
for it. 

15225. I should like to know, looking to 
the small number of Indians who go Home, 
and to the fact that every year a certain 
number of them pass for the open competition 
in England, whether you do not think it is likely 
that, in a very few years, say the next ten years, 
owing to the large number of clever men in 
India who are too poor to go Home but who will 
appear for the simultaneous examination, a very 
largo number of natives will pass that examina¬ 
tion ?—I do not think so. I will give a concrete 
instance which, I think, will explain what I 
mean. The examination is so difficult that 
even our crack students, after going through a 


preliminary course of training for two or three 
years, are not able to compete with English 
students. I will give one case, the facts of which 
I have gathered: the case of Mr. Basu, who 
stood 25th in the list. He passed from the 
Presidency College first class in Physios and 
second class in Mathematics, double honours, a 
rare distinction, double honours B. A. of the 
Presidency College. He was one of the most 
brilliant students of the college. He went to 
England and studied there for three years, and 
then he passed only 25th. I was talking with 
one of the most distinguished educationists 
whose name I have not permission to mention, 
and he told me that even our best students would 
find it| extremely difficult to hold their own in 
competition with English stndents as the exami¬ 
nations are conducted now* 

15226. But your experience is entirely in 
Bengal. You cannot speak with regard to 
Bombay, Madras, or the schools in the North ? 
—We are an intellectual people here, 

15227. I know you are, but I do not think 
you are quite as intellectual as we are in Madras. 
—I am not prepared to yield the palm to Madras. 

15228. But you are only speaking of Bengal. 
—Bengal has been always very brilliant iu the 
matter of examinations. 

15229. I quite admit that, then you require 
two years’ training in England ?—Yes. 

15230. Do you think that is enough to 
endue an Indian with a thorough Western 
atmosphere.-—I would make it three if you like, 
if there should be any difference of opinion, 
because I want our young men to be as far 
as possible brought up amidst English ideas. If 
two years is not enough I would make it three. 

15231. You are not satisfied with the 
definition of “Natives of India,” and you say 
that a person of unmixed European descent should 
not be regarded as a INative of India.—That is a 
matter of sentiment with me. I am a Native 
of India. Why should a person of unmixed 
European blood be allowed to call himself 
a Native of India ? 

15232. If he were domiciled and his father 
and grandfather had lived in India, would not 
you say he was a Native ?—I have no serious 
objection to it. 

15233. I did not know whether you had 
any special reason?—It is more a matter of 
sentiment with me. An individual who makes 
India his home is, I think, entitled to the privi¬ 
lege of an Indian, 

1-5234. I should like to ask you a few 
qiiestions about this proposal of yours to allow 
Munsifs to take part in the magisterial work of the 
country, have you ever had any experience of 
that ?—None. But I may say that this magis¬ 
terial work means taking up criminal work, 
and in the non-regulation districts of Bengal 
this is done. Extra Assistant Commissioners in 
Sylhet and elsewhere are Munsifs, but they take 
up magisterial work and also do civil work. 

16235. You have never tried it in 
Bengal ?—Not in Bengal, but Sylhet was part of 
Bengal not many years ago. 

15236. Your Munsifs in Bengal, I imagine, 
as our Munsifs in Madras, have a great reputa¬ 
tion of being as a whole a body of men who are 
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exceedingly capable and administer tlieir duties 
very purely and free from all taint of corruption ? 
— That is so. 

15237. L>o not you think tlmt the superior 
reputation of the Munsif over the reputation of 
the Magistrate is considerably due to the Tact 
that the Munsit sits in a court so many hours 
every day and goes iiome leaving his papers in 
the court, and does not mix witli anybody 
, after he has left his court house, ?—It is diliieuit 
to say to what the superiority is due. I 
am not in a position to answer that question 
My own idea is that it is due to the fact that 
they are under the High Court, that there is no 
executive control over them, that they ai-e 
independent. That is oue of the reasons wiiy 
we are so anxious to separate the judicial and 
executive functions. 

16238. I will put it in another way. As 
regards efficiency, Mmnsits now sue 'eed in g-'tting 
through their cases with great rapidity and with 
satisfaction to everybody Du you think if a 
Munsif did magisterial work and had to visit tlie 

scenes of crime....—I am afraid you did not 

understand me. When I said magisterial work 
I meant trying criminal cases, not magisterial 
work in an executive sense. 

15239, A Magistrate would have to look 
after the police, for instance?—That is not what 
I meant a Munsif would have to do. 

15240. He will have to visit the scene of 
crime occasionally ?—He does that even now in 
connection with civil oases, 

15241. But he will have to receive urgent 
processes from the police any time of the night 
and day, will not he?—If he does magisterial 
work he will have to take a dying dvposiiion, 

15242. He may be sent for to go to a distance 
from his court to take dying depositions. Do 
not ,you think that is likely to interfere very 
seriously witii his civil administration ?—I do 
not say it will, for the simple reason that, if that 
civil work which he does now is divided and 
then this additional criminal work is put on, I 
cannot see how it would interfere with the civil 
work, because the nature of the work is the same ; 
it is the administration of justice—in one case 
civil justice, and in the other case criminal 
justice. I do not differentiate between the 
two. 

15243. Do not you think the very fact that 
in almost every country the civil work is kept 
entirely separate from tlie Magistrates’ work - 
I do not say from criminal work—is fair ovidenoe 
that the two things cannot be combined together 
in one Judge?—May I ask you to look at the 
matter from my point of view ? These Civil 
Judges afterwards become Civil and Sessions 
Judges and then for the first time they are 
brought into oontaot witii criminal ea.ses involv¬ 
ing soiitenees of life and death, and unless they 
have been, in their early jmars, adequately trained 
to deal with criminal cases, how can you exnect 
them to do j ustice in those oases ? 

16244. That may bo, hut I am not asking 
you about that point of view. 11 are ymii con¬ 
sidered whether the combination of magisterial 
work with civil work in one man’s li.auds is not 
likely to lead to a oonsiderable deterioration of 
the civil work?—We do not find any in the 


non-regulation provinces. 1 have never heard 
any o.unplaiut about a Munsif’s work 
by reason of his doing criminal work. 

15245. [Mr. A>>aur Bakim.) With regard 
to your_ proposal that Munsifs should do 
magisterial work, have you had experence of 
Muusifs doing magisterial work?—I have had 
•no personal experience of any kind. 

_ 15243. It strikes me it would be rather a 
diffiouit arrangement to make, for Munsifs have 
to fix eases for particular days, and they might 
not know how long a (rial will go on, or whether 
it will go on from_ day to day ?—It would be 
diiiiouit to arrange civil and criminal work being 
takeii^ up by the same man, do you me m ? It 
is dirticult for me to say, because that is a matter 
of administrative arrangement, and X have no 
ex|iei'ience of (hese arrangements and I am 
unable to give an answer. 

15247. In England do you know that civil 
work is not done by Magistrates, nor do the 
County Court Judges try criminal oases ?—I 
believe that is so, but the latter are like the 
Juilges of trie Small Cause Courts. 

15248. Very rnuoii like that, but of course 
tuGV© is not tiiG sam© sort of difficulty iu tils 
Distrmt Jud :e doing the sessions work because 
sessions are fixed for a particular time and then 
the Judge devotes himself entirely to session 
work ?—They do it now. 

1-3249. Because sessions are fixed for a 
particular time and witnesses are summoned 
beforehand, the Magistrate has to issue prooe.ss 
and all that It would bo very diffiouit to 
arrange ?—l hat is a matter of administrative 
arrangement with which I am not familiar. 

15250. What you really want is that officers 
lu the Subordinal.e Judicial Service should have 
experience of criminal work before they are 
appointed District and Sessions Judges ?-Quite 
so. 

16251. That can be arranged by appointing 
luo Assistant Sessions Judges to do the work P—■ 
Possibly. 

15252. 1 suppose you know that a trained 

lawyer—and a lawyer is trained mostly in civil 
work generally proves quite able to oope with 
crimiii'il work, oiiminal work being merely a 
small branoii of the law ?-Quite so, 

15263. You are in close touch with public 
opiniou in Bengal, aud I should like to have your 
with regard to the rndiaus in the Indian 
Civil Service. V/liat is the reputation they have 
among the people?—Very good, indeed, so far as 
I oin judge, I have never heard manv complaints; 
m faot,_ I may say, I Imve not’ heard any 
complaints qxcept once or twice about Indian 
Civilians. 

15254. Have you received more complaints 
regarding their work than regarding tire work 
of other members of the Civil Service ? —Certain.- 

ly not. 

152.55 What is tiro reputation of the officers 
in tire Broviuoial Civil Service ?—Very high. 

15256. Botli judicial and executive?—Yes; 
very liigb, indeed _ In fact, I would say that the 
officers in the judicial service have even a higher 
reputation tiian tiiose iu tlie executive service. 

15257. Have you known many Muhammadan 
officers?—Yes. 
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15258. What is your opinion regarding 
them ?—They are very good. Some of them 
I have the highest respect for. 

16269, You know there have been very many 
distinguished Muhammadan officers in the 
Provincial Service ?—Yes, and I have a very 
great respect for them.’ 

16260. With regard to the representation 
of Muhammadans in the Provincial uivil Service 
you would leave a certain proportion of appoint¬ 
ments to be recruited by selection, by the Govern¬ 
ment 1 take it P—Yes. 

15261. Do you say that the Muhammadans 
have been making such rapid strides in the last 
few years in education that it would be possible 
to introduce competition in the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—Yes. 

16262. Can you tell me if there has been any 
appreciable increase in the number of Muham¬ 
madan graduates in the last five years?—I have 
8. statement which affects the college with which 
1 happen to be connected, and 1 will just read it 
because I think it will give you the facta. In 
the college with which I happen to be connected, 
one of tiie largest in Calcutta, the number of 
Muhammidan students in the College Depart¬ 
ment has been as follows: In 1909-10 there 
were 26 ; in 1910-11 there were 52; in 1911-12 
there were 71. The percentage in 1909 and 
1910 was 4'4; in 1910-11 it was 7*9; and in 
1911-12 it was 10-6. 

15263. Can you tell me the number of 
successes in the University examinations?—They 
were fairly large. I think quite equal to the 
numerical strength of the candidates who go 
up for the examination. You will have to bear 
in mind that the Muhammadans, as compared 
with the Eindus, are a poorer community. 
What I have most admired in them is the zeal 
they are displaying at the present moment for 
educational progress. They are very poor and 
do not always get the benefit of the Muslim fund 
and they go about trying to obtain fees, and so 
on. It is a zeal which excites admiration and 
speaks well for the future of that community. 

15264. I suppose you know also that the 
class of Muhammadans who educate their children 
in English schools and colleges are most of them 
men who have held some offices in Government 
service ?—That is so. 

15265. I think you will agree with me that, 
if by any measure the Muhammadans are to 
any large extent excluded from the service of 
the Government, it will have a very prejudicial 
effect on their development ?—The Hindus do 
not want it, I think. 

15266. In your opinion it will have a very 
prejudicial effect on the advancement of the 
oommunity ?—Quite so, but of course the ques¬ 
tion of efficiency has to be borne in mind. 

15267. I do not deny that, but you wdl 
admit that efficiency can be secured by requiring 
a minimum qualification ?—Yes. 

15268. Whether in the Provincial Service or 
in the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

i5269. If efficiency is secured, would you 
not agree that the most satisfactory method of 
reomit ment, even for the Indian Civil Service, 
would be that which can secure the representation 
of different provinces and communities ?—No; 


for the Indian Civil Service I would make it 
an open competition without any nomination or 
any reservation of any kind, 

15270. Hi von if efficiency can be secured 
otherwise?—I think we had better proceed upon 
that principle, and that alone. 

15271. Will you give mo your main reason 
for saying so?—Because there we proceed upon 
the Statutes and the Proclamation and there 
the test of efficiency and the test of ability are 
the only tests admissible. We cannot on any 
account, no matter how important the interests 
might ba, go bank on the Charter of 1831 or 
upon the Queen’s Proclamation. Those two 
documents make ability and merit the sole test 
of qualification, and I think we must insist 
upon it. 

15272. The Charter, as I read it, does not 
require a competitive examination P—No; but the 
competitive examination follows as a necessary 
corollary from the Charter Act, because it 
makes merit the sole test of qualification. 

16273. I am putting it that merit should be 
the sole test?—But you want to introduce class 
representation or something like it. 

15274. First of all I would lay down high 
qualifications? flow will you lay down high 
qualifications ? You cannot do so except by 
testing them and you cau most effectively test 
them by open competition. 

15275. Is there no other means of testing 
high qualifications?—None that I know of as 
good as an open competition. 

15276. What about academic degrees?—Not 
necessarily ; they are a corollarv to it. 

16277. With regard to the separation of the 
executive and judicial functions, will you tell 
me if there is a very strong public opinion on that 
subject?—There is a very strong opinion, indeed, 
in favour of the separation 

15278. If I mistake not, there has been 
continued agitation for a very long time over 
this matter?—Yes, there has. 

15279. What are the chief evils which you 
have noticed in this combination of the two 
functions?—The power which the executive 
exercise over the judicial decisions of 
Magistrates subordinate to the Chief Magistrate 
of the district, and that power is often exercised 
through the Police. The Police get the ears of 
the Magistrate, and the Magistrate controls the 
actions of his subordinates, and those subor¬ 
dinates are Deputy Magistrates. 

15280. But is there much complaint made 
with regard to the results of this combination P— 
Very much; there have been many oases. We 
had a case the other day which Mr. Justice 
Hassan Imam decided in which the head of the 
executive tried his level best to exercise all his 
influence with a view to binding down a parti¬ 
cular zamindsr who had incurred his displeasure 
because he did not appoint a European manager. 
There is a High Court decision about it. 

15281. Have there been any other important 
oases like that?—There was a ease the other day 
at Hazaribagh in which the Deputy Commission¬ 
er, I think, wanted to set up a hostel with public 
funds in competition with a private hotel The 
matter came before the High Court and was 
settled. 
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15282. You know, I suppose, that applications 
for transfer are often made?—Very often. 

15283. And the reason for those applications 
is generally that the head of the district is also 
the head of the Magistracy ?—That is so. 

15284. {Mr Madge.) You have given us as one 
of your reasons for not approving of the present 
system of competitive examination, that it does 
not afford Indians the facilities for admission to 
the covenanted service. Have you ever looked 
at the matter from this point of view—and, in 
answering my question, I would like you to bear 
in mind that I do not want to draw any 
abstract distinction of superiority or inferiority, 
hut to deal with qualidcations with reference to 
a particular class of duties—that as regard the 
practical qualities needed in Indian civilians, 
the competition test, which is a literary one, 
more or less affords a proper criterion?— 
Certainly, and I would quote high authority in 
favour of it, and that is the authority of the 
committee that was appointed in 1853 and was 
presided over hy Lord Macaulay. I will quote 
his authority to show that a competitive test is 
not merely a test of intellectual capacity, but 
also a test of moral qualities which are needed 
in the Indian Civil Service : “ Early superiority 
in science and literature generally indicates the 
existence of some qualities which are seouritles 
against vice, industry, self-denial, a taste for 
pleasures' not sensual, a laudable desire of honour¬ 
able distinction, and a still more laudable desire 
to obtain the approbation of friends and rela¬ 
tions. We therefore believe that the intelleotaal 
test, which is about to be established, will be 
found in practice to be also the best moral test 
which can be secured.” 

15286. I tried in putting my question to 
you to avoid as far as 1 could putting any moral 
inflection upon my question at all. The accent 
I put upon it related to practical qualities. 
Amongst other things I do not deny that you 
look for moral qualities, but you look for energy, 
vigour, and other qualities, which, as far as I 
can understand history, the English race seem to 
possess more than other continental nations, 
such as the French or Portuguese, judging by 
the results of their success or failure in their 
colonies. Do you think all races possess the 
administrative qualities of the English ?—These 
moral qualities are not the monopoly of any 
race; they are part of our common human 
nature. When students study hard and are 
successful in examinations, do not they exhibit 
courage, pluck, capacity, and all those qualities 
which are needed in the task of administration P 
I think the fact of their being successful in one 
of the most difScult examinations in the world 
implies the possession of a capacity which ought 
to be a guarantee for administrative success. I 
think the two things are involved. 

15286. You have just referred to the moral 
qualities which 1 have tried to exclude. 
However, we will deal with the practical quali¬ 
ties ?—In my country Indians have never been 
wanting in executive capacity. Will you point 
out to me a single case where, placed in a diffi¬ 
cult position, they have been found wanting P 

15287. You are not questioning me. I 
fiimply want your opinion on these points. You 


have referred to the Charter and the Solemn 
Proclamation and other things, which I think 
no sane person wishes to set aside. You have 
also referred to the paramount importance of 
efficient administration. Do you take it for 
granted that in making the rules for the appoint¬ 
ment of people to the service, the Government 
have disregarded, or wish to disregard, these 
solemn declarations, rather than to secure the 
efficiency which you declare to be of paramount 
importance ?—What regulations do you refer to ? 

15288. You have told us that the grounds on 
which you base certain claims are the Charter 
Act and the Solemn Declaration, and so forth, 
which I say everybody admits, and no one desires 
to set aside. But you have also attached para¬ 
mount importance to efficiency. Is it your 
belief that the Government of this country, in 
passing rules for competitive examinations ’ and 
for selecting officers, desire to set aside the 
Proolamatiou or the Charter Act and do not 
look mainly at efficiency ?—It is difficult to say 
what the bovernmeut want or do not want. I 
do not know that I am in a position to answer 
the question, but Government in making rules 
should be guided by considerations of elfioienoy 
and also probably by considerations of class 
representation. There will he that double consi¬ 
deration, and that would be the view of the 
Government, I think. But of course this is a 
matter which it is difficult for me to speak 
about, because 1 do not know what considerations 
the Government are guided by. 

15289. As regards the separation of the 
judicial from the executive, do you or do you 
not think that during the esrlier years of his 
cOTeer the young Civilian gathers experience from 
his executive functions which are of value to 
him afterwards whether he chooses the judicial 
or the executive?—When he first joins the 
service he is given oases to try, and I do not 
think he is really fit to try cases because he has 
not sufficient experience to be in position to do so. 
I think for two or three years he ought to deal 
with Police work, Revenue work, Executive 
work. Treasury, and things of that kind; that 
will give him some idea of the people and their 
habits and conditions. After having acquired 
that experience he ought to be allowed to deal 
with cases. But 1 am afraid that is not done. 
As soon as an Assistant Magistrate comes out he 
is invested with third class powers and is asked 
straight off to try oases. He does not know 
much about the cases, 

15290. I am afraid I did not ask my ques¬ 
tion clearly. My question was whether, not 
only in the first few years, but say in the seventh 
or the eighth year of his early experience the 
executive officer does or does not acquire exper¬ 
ience which is valuable to him later in ^life, no 
matter whether he takes up the judicial or the 
executive eide?—I etibuely agree. 

16291. Suppose he was appointed to the 
judiciary early in life, before that experience had 
been acquired, what would you give the judioial 
officer to compensate him for the loss of that 
experience ? —In doing executive work he acquires 
experience of the people, and that experience is 
valuable to him iu his judioial work. What I 
object to is that this young officer should be asked 
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to try judicial oases when as a matter of fact he 
knows nothing at all about the country. 

15292. My question is, if the executive officer 
acquires an experience which you admit to be 
valuable and you take him away from executive 
office and appoint him to tne Bench before he 
has acquired that experience, what do you pro- 
oso to give him to compensate for that loss ? — 
suggest he is to be drafted after two or three 
years, not after six or seven. 

15293. Do you think he acquires no valuable 
experience after two or three years?—After 
two or three years he is to be drafted to the 
judicial line if he chooses that line. But I am 
afraid we do not follow each other, 

16291. The opinion is not unanimous that 
a man should be withdrawn at any particular 
period. I happen to know that the Government 
of Bengal once suggested nine years, but suppose 
your man is withdrawn at three years before ho 
has acquired much experience in executive office, 
which a great many people think to be very 
valuable up to a further period, then what would 
you give him to compensate for the loss of the 
experience which he would have gained as an 
executive officer in the three, or six, or nine years 
if the bifurcation were delayed?—Do you suggest 
that the bifurcation should be delayed ? 

15295. It is not my suggestion ?—I am afraid 
I am not able to follow you, and perhaps you 
would kindly put it in a simpler way and give 
me your opinion. 

15296. My opinion is not worth anything in 
a matter of this kind ?—I am not able to under¬ 
stand the drift of your question. If I could 
understand it I would answer it. 

15297. People of much greater authority than 
my humble self have suggested that the period 
should be extended to nine years at least before 
bifurcation takes place, on the ground that during 
those years very valuable experience would be 
gained in the country by the civilian?—To that 
my objection would be that in nine years’ time a 
distinct bent would be given to his mind, an 
executive bent which would be disastrous to the 
interests of justice. 

15298. I notice that you do not object to the 
statutory service?—No. 

15299. Do you think that the wrong persons 
were chosen for it before it was abolished ?— 
Yes. 

15300. You would have a better system and 
retain the service?- That is so. 

15301. You would also have the listed posts ? 
—Yes. 

15302. You do not think that all this taking 
away of appointments now held by the Indian 
Civil Service would have any effect upon the 
candidature for that service?—Ido not think so. 

15303. You think an English experience at 
some period absolutely necessary for all officers ? 
—Absolutely necessary. 

15304. And you limit it to two years?— 
Two or three years. 

15305. Do you think that the experienoe 
is absorbed to better profit early in a young 
man’s career or later in life when, as some 
witnesses have said, the capacity for observation 
becomes stronger ?—I think after one has 
passed a university degree ought to be the 


period; it ought not to be too early or too late. 
The mind ought to be plastic at that time, 

15306. [Mr, Macdonald.) You have referred 
to a case in the High Court regarding a zamindar 
which showed the disadvantages of the conjunc¬ 
tion of the executive and judicial functions. 
Perhaps you could let us have a report of that 
case ?—It is in The Weekly Notes, and I will 
send you a copy. 

15307. You have seen, 1 suppose, that various 
witnesses have told us they are in favour 
of some system of nomination because they 
say they do not get the best type of candidate 
by open competition ?—Yes, I have seen that. 

15308. Would you and those whom you 
represent here to-day accept any form of nomin¬ 
ation as a preliminary to the open competition 
for the Indian Civil Service P—Certainly not. 

15c09. Would you accept any kind of selec- 
tion_ which would limit it to classes and 
families ?—I would not. 

15310. Hereditary influence and so on?— 
I would not. 

16311. Would you accept any prelimin¬ 
ary test that might be put up so as to select men 
of character as distinct form men of mere 
intellectual ability?—No, I would not accept 
any such test. 

15312. Do you tell the Commission defin¬ 
itely and without reservation that no system 
of nomination or selection carried on by five or 
six gentlemen will be acceptalle to the educated 
section of the Indian community ?—That ia 
entirely the case. 

16313. We have had some reasons against 
simultaneous examinations placed before us, and 
I should like to put one or two of them to you 
for your opinion. We have been informed that 
enlightened opinion in India, both Indian and 
European, is opposed to it?—1 can speak only 
of the enlightened Indian opinion and that is 
entirely in favour of it, aad I hope enlightened 
English opinion also is in favour of it. I 
had a talk with one or two Englishmen, one 
of them a distinguished educationalist, and 
he said he was entirely in favour of it. Some 
years ago a distinguished Member of the Board 
of Revenue, Mr. Dampier, said he thought it 
was marvellous that a system of simultaneous exa¬ 
minations had not been introduced in this country. 

.15314. Then we were told it was impos¬ 
sible to secure by competitive examination in 
India the class best suited for administrative- 
posts or for important Government employ¬ 
ment?—That is absolutely unfounded. Would 
it be possible to secure a better man than 
Romesh Dutt or Sir Krishna Govind Gupta? 

16316. 1 suppose, however, this objection 
would not be taken to those who have gone to> 
England to study, but to those who would find 
their door into the Indian Civil Service open 
in India itself?—This objection would not be 
taken by those who had gone to England. 1 
think Indian opinion is practically unanimous 
in favour of simultaneous examinations. 

16316. Your opinion is that if a door 
was opened in India you would get as good 
quality in your candidates as you get in those 
who go to represent you in England ?—I have 
not the slightest doubt about it. 
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15317. It has beoa also said, “We consider 
that one of the strongest objections to simul¬ 
taneous examinations and the resultant Indian 
training of candidates is that it would inevitably 
lead to attempts on the part of political agitators 
to exercise an undesirable induenoe upon the 
young Indian candidates at the most impression¬ 
able period of their lives ” ?—That is absolutely 
unfounded. 

16318. Is there any justification for a state¬ 
ment like that ?—Absolutely none. 

15319. I suppose you would regard your¬ 
self as one of the political agitators ?—-They call 
me so. 

15320. Would you be any more active if 
you knew there was a simultaneous examin¬ 
ation conducted in India than you have been 
before ?—I would regard it as a great boon and 
it would quiet agitation in that direction. 

15321. As a matter of fact, it is rather 
difficult to imagine you being more active than 
you have been! This objection, if it were 
serious or a teal objection, would be a very serious 
objection in your opinion ?—It would be a very 
serious objection. 

15322. And you are of the opinion that 
there is nothing in it at all ?—Absolutely 
nothing. 

15323. We have had it stated that the 
present European section in the Indian Civil 
Service in Bengal has now reached its mini¬ 
mum P—I do not think so. 

15324. Supposing there was an increase 
in the number of Indians who hold important 
positions in Bengal, do you think there would be 
any danger of destroying the British tone?— 
So far from beiug a destruction of British tone, I 
think there would be an improvement. Our 
countrymen would become more English in their 
ideas by having to go to England and associating 
themselves with Englishmen, and I think it 
would mean an upward movement all round. 

15325. You think that the more Indians who 
get into the Indian Civil Service after they have 
visited England, either before examination or 
after examination, means that tite British charac¬ 
ter of Indian public life would be strengthened 
rather than weakened P—That is so. 

15326. There is cne point where I think 
you depart from your faith in competitive 
examinations about which I should like to get my 
mind clear. You say you are in favour of the 
revival of the statutory service and you are 
going to base your new statutory service upon 
competitive examination ?—Certainly. 

15327. Am I right in thinking that the 
examination which is going to be given to these 
statutory civilians is going to be of a lower 
standard than the Indian Civil Service ?—That 
is so. 

15328. And then the statutory man gets 
appointed to the Indian Civil Service?—Yes, but 
be is not getting the same pay. 

15329. But he is going to do the same 
duties P—'He is going to hold the same oflSces 
with lesser pay. 

15330. He has the same responsibility P— 
Yes. 

15331. He must keep up the British tone?— 
He must. 


15332. He must do exactly what the man 
with the higher pay does?—Yes. 

15333, This is a sort of fourth section of 
the service,- -Subordinate, Provincial, Statutorv, 
and Civil?-Yes. 

15334. You have two sections of the 
Indian Civil Services—the Statutory and the 
ordinary ?—Yes, because I think the simultaneous 
examination will not give us what we want. 

15-hS5. Is it not a cardinal part of yout 
faith that you should have open competition 
which tests the Indian men who go into this 
corpt d'ilite ? —Quite so. 

16336. Are not you breaking your- own 
traditions ?—No, it is a practical measure for 
doing ampler justice to the claims of our country¬ 
men. 

15337. And you would sacrifice the por- 
feotion of the corps d’ilUe in order to meet certain 
practical difficulties ?—Yes; iu politics we have 
to compromise. 

15338. Ill making this suggestion about 
the statutory section, would you have in your 
mind that in a short time it should be eliminated 
altogether ?—It is for the present. 

15339. A temporary arrangement ?— 
Entirely. . ® 

153t0. In answerto question (11) you say that 
Civilians who are to take up these apooint- 
ments should be drafted to the judicial branch 
early, say two or three years after having joined 
the service. I should like to get that clearly on 
the record because you are, I believe, iu favour of 
separation of the judicial and executive functions 
of the service, and you are not against a recruit¬ 
ment to the judicial section from men who 
have passed the Civilian examination ?—That is 
so. 

15341. You say that they might have two 
or three years’ experience as executive officers ?— 
Yes. 

15342, And then chose which line they are 
going to serve in ?—Yes. 

15343. Would you have any objection to 
their choosing straight away before they have 
any experience, and so divide your two services 
from the beginning ?—The object I had in 
making that suggestion was that they might have 
a little experience of the country before they 
made the selection. They will be hardly in 
a position to make the selection at once, and they 
would be able to test their own quMifications 
before they made the selection. 

15344. In order to give them that experi¬ 
ence you agree to two or three years on the 
executive P—That is so. 

15345. (Mr. Sly.) In addition to the 
simultaneous examinations, you suggest a 
revival of the Statutory Civil Service to be 
recruited by open competition?—Yes. 

15346. Do you want one competition for 
the whole of India or do you contemplate 
separate recruitment by provinces?—It would 
be by provincial competition. 

1M47. You would prefer it in that way 
rather than one examination for the whole of 
India ? —Yes. 

16348. What is the reason you would prefer 
provincial recruitment ?—I think it would be 
better than to have one for the whole of India 
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because they would be mostly employed in the 
particular provinces. 

1«)349. It is desirable in the province, you 
think, to employ residents of that province ?— 
Yes, as a tentative measure. 

16350. Do you think there would be any 
strong objection to making it a service equal in 
promotion, pay, and prospects, and everything 
to the Civil Service ?—I do not think it ought 
to be made in every way equal to the Civil 
Service, 

15351. Why should it not be?—Because 
it is an inferior examination and the status is 
different. In answer to Mr. Macdonald, 1 start¬ 
ed with a proposition that the examination is 
not to be of the same type, and therefore it must 
be an inferior service. 

16352. But they are going to perform 
tbe^same duties in every respect?—That is so. 

15353. And you do not think it would 
be considered a badge of inferiority placed upon 
Indians ?—I do not think so when we have the 
simultaneous examinations. It is supplementary 
to the simultaneous examinations, 

15354. Supposing simultaneous examinations 
were not to be given, have you an alternative 
that you could put before us ?—I have no 
alternative; absolutely none. 

15355. In your answer to question (4) you have 
expressed a desire that the open competition 
for the Indian Civil Service should be specialized 
with special reference to the needs of India?— 
That I said in reference to its being braoketted 
as one, Colonial, Home, and so forth. 

16356. But you desire that the Indian Civil 
Service competitive examination should bo specia¬ 
lised to meet the needs of India?—Not necessa¬ 
rily. I said we might do that. It ought to be 
the supreme test of efficiency and of merit, and 
the specialization is a subsidiary consideration. 

16367. You do not want any change made 
in the examination?—No, except as regards 
the syllabus. 

15358. That is the only point of change ?— 
Yes. 

16869. In answer to question (13) you have 
told us that the best age for Indians is between 
21 and 22. That of course is presupposing 
simultaneous examinations are in force?—Not 
necessarily. I would have 21 to 22 in any case. 

15360, Even if simultaneous examinations are 
not held, you would still reduce the age ?—Yes. 

15361. Why?—1 have given my reason in 
the answer: it is a small reason, but it weighs 
with me, namely, that the bulk of the candidates 
are unsuccessful, end, if they are thrown out at 
the age of 23, it becomes a little difficult for 
them to make a choice of a profession. A year’s 
difference at that time of life makes a great 
difference. That is my reason, whethei it is 
good or bad. 

16362, Then you think that is of suffi¬ 
cient importance to throw over all the weighty 
evidence taken in 1886 and 1887 in favour of 
raising the age ?—There is weight of evidence 
also on my side. This matter was discussed 
many years ago, and Professor Jowett and Lord 
Northbrook were in favour of that age, and I 
think between them they form a body of evi¬ 
dence sufficiently important. 


15363. Looking at it purely from the Indian 
point of view, what is the best age ?—I think 
that is the best in the interests of my own 
countrymen, 

15364. The Commission of 1886 desired to 
raise the age in favour of the Indians, but you 
think at the present time that is not necessary ? 
— I think that it is more suitable to Indians 
than the present age. 

15365. In regard to the judicial branch 
of the service, you desire that it should be 
trained by what you call the practice of the law, 
and I ask you to explain what you mean by 
practice of the law, practice as a Barrister, or 
practice as a Judge?—As a .Judge, that is to 
say, coming in contact with the actual work of 
law, the actual administration of the law. 

15366. You do not contemplate direct re¬ 
cruitment from the Bar ?—Yes, 1 do, for half 
the recruitments. 

16367. In the Provincial Service, if I 
understand you aright, you want to revive a 
system of appointment that was followed some 
few years back in Bengal ?—^Yes, with this 
difference, that originally it was open competi¬ 
tion and then it became competition plus nomin¬ 
ation. The second system I object to; it is the 
original system 1 want to revive. 

16868. Open competition: —Open compe¬ 
tition by which the first few men are to be 
selected, and then nomination when it is found 
that certain interests have not been represented. 
1 have the Muhammadan community in mind, 
because that is the only community we have to 
think of in Bengal, If they are not properly 
represented, the Government might make a 
nomination from that class from the persons who 
have gone up for the examination and have 
obtained sufficient marks in that examination, 
and have shown merit as the result of that 
examination, the Government having regard to 
considerations of efficiency all through. 

15369. You combine into one examination 
an open competition test and a qualifying exa¬ 
mination test ?—Yes, that used to be the case 
formerly in Bengal. 

15370. And that is what you wish to see 
revived ?—That is so. 

15371. And you do not feel any sense of 
injustice in regard to such a system as this ?—It 
is only a temporary measure to meet the require¬ 
ments of the Muhammadan community; as soon 
as the Muhammadan community have advanced 
in education, I would do away with it 
altogether, 

15372. But for the present you do not feel 
any sense of injustice in regard to that ?—It 
will do injustice to none except to the Hindu 
community perhaps. 

15373, (Mr. Golihak.) You have no fear 
that the institution of simultaneous examin- 
atioiio will lead to the swamping of the Indian 
Civil Service by Indians ?—Absolutely none. 

15374. You have given one important reason 
for this, namely, that there are no proper educa¬ 
tional facilities in the country to-day for training 
young men for the Civil Service?—That is so. 

15375. And you stated it would take at least 
half the lifetime of a generation for these 
facilities to spring up P—That is so. 
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15376. Are you not somewhat optimistic iu 
thinking that in about 15 years, whioh is what 
I take to be half the.life—time of a generation, 
these facilities will have developed?—I am 
optimistio by nature and perhaps it is optimistic, 

15377. Do you think even when they grow 
up they will be anything like what they are in 
England ?—Not at all. 

16378. That is one reason, but are there not 
other reasons also, for instanoe, the nature of 
the examination ?—Quite so. 

15379. Does it not confer almost an over¬ 
whelming advantage on the English candidate - 
The Soienoe Course necessarily must. 

15380. Except Sanskrit and Arabic, are 
there any subjects which specially lean, towards 
Indians?—Not in the syllabus. 

15381. All the other subjects are practically 
of a kind that give an English candidate an 
advantage P —Entirely so. 

15382. That is another important reason ?— 
That is so. 

15381. I believe you are an admirer of the 
English intellect ?—Certainly. 

15384. Whatever may be your claim for the 
intellect of Bengal as against the intellect of the 
people in Madras or Bombay, I am sure you will 
not claim that even the intellect of Bengal is 
superior to the intellect of England?—You are 
quite right. 1 do not claim that at all. 

16385. So unless there is a very serious 
deterioration in English intellect you do not 
anticipate that Indians will swamp the service in 
large numbers if simultaneous examinations are 
instituted?—That is so. 

15386. Unfortunately if ever such deteriora¬ 
tion does take place in the English intellect, 
do not you think it would be probably part of 
a general deterioration ? —Yes. 

15387. Can the intellect of a nation deteriorate 
by itself while the nation's capacity, character 
and other qualities remain as they are?—It is 


15388. If such a day unfortunately ever 
comes when the English intellect does deteri¬ 
orate to that extent the needs of the situation 
could not be met by a mere restriction of the 
Indians who get into the service, but there would 
be many other evils and many other remedies 
would have to be applied; so that you do not 
look upon it as a question of practical polities ?— 
Not at all. 

16389. You have no fear that the service 
will be swamped ?—Absolutley none. 

16390. Even if Indians do threaten to come 
in in larger numbers than the authorities may 
think desirable, will the swamping take place 
like an avalanche or only by degrees ?-^It must 
take place by degrees. 

15391. Year after year more men coming in P 
—Yes. 

15392. If they noticed in any two or three 
years that the number was getting to be more 
than was desirable, practical remedies could be 
found?—Yes. 

15393. And English and Indian statesmen- 
ship would be equal to finding them ?— 
Yes. 

1539 1. The lowering of the age by a year 
would act as a check for instanoe ?—Yes. 


15395. As a practical politician you would 
leave that to the future ?—1 would. 

15396. Your opinion is that there is only 
a faint possibility of swamping ?—Yes, of which 
the practical politician neea take no notice. 

16397. There is another point that you have 
already cleared up in reply to Mr. Macdonald; 
your scheme about reviving the Statutory Service 
is really a transitory provision ?— Entirely 

16398. Because jmu do not expect Indians 
in any considerable number to get in by the 
simultaneous examination in present circums¬ 
tances ? — Exactly. 

15399. Supposing it was objected to your 
scheme that this is really asking too much ?~- 
Then I would give it up. 

15400. It is not an essential part of your 
scheme?—It is not a fundamental part of it, and 
I would give it up. 

15401. If it jeopardized the chances of gett¬ 
ing the simultaneous examination you would 
give up the Statutory Service P —Undoubtedly. 

15402. You have been prominently associated 
for more than a generation with this agitation 
for simultaneous examinations ?—Yes; I have 
been. 

16403. You can tell us therefore probably, 
more than anybody else in the country, what 
the idea is at the back of the minds of those who 
are engaged in this agitation?—Equality of 
status, as subjects of the Crown. 

15404. You are fighting for what you believe 
to he due to you on account of the equality of 
status whioh has been promised ?—Yes, which 
has been promised by the Proclamation and whioh 
I take it is the fundamental essence of the British 
rule in this country. 

15405. Supposing simultaneous examinations 
were granted and you dropped your scheme of 
having the statutory service, and no more Indians 
got in than get in to-day, would you oomiTain 
that you were not being fairly treated ? - Certainly 
not. I would have no right to oomplaiu. 

15406. You insist on fair play for your 
young men and you are prepared to take the 
chance ?—That is so. 

16407. At the same time, if ever that faint 
possibility does arise of the larger interests in 
the administration suSering, you would be pre¬ 
pared to find a remedy.^—Undoubtedly. 

15408. You have been for more than a genera¬ 
tion connected with educational work ?—I have 
been. 

15409. And you are in special touch with 
the aspirations and sentiments of the student 
community of Bengal?—I am. 

16410. Can you tell us if there has been a 
decided tendency during the last few years of 
our best young men turning against Government 
service ?—That is so, * 

15411. You are quite clear about it ?—I am 
quite clear about it. The number of Bengalis 
who go up for the Civil Service are less than 
used to go up before, having regard to the growth 
of education. 

15412. In spite of the fact that a larger 
number go to Europe for education?—Much 
larger numbers than before. 

15413. They do not oare as much for the Indian 
Civil Service as they used to do ?—That is so. 
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15414. Is the number of those who go up 
for the Indian Civil Service from Bengal 
relatively less or absolutely less?—It is abso¬ 
lutely less. 

15416. Do 3 ’ou think that our best 3 ’oung 
men are turning against Government service 
because of their iulerest in other careers, or is 
there any question of bitterness in it?—They feel 
that equal opportunities are not given to them, 
and it is the equal opportunities thev' aspire to, 
and, not getting those equal opportunities, there is 
a sense of bitterness created in their minds. 

1541b. If our best 3 ’oung men are turning 
against Government service with a feeling of 
bitterness like that, do not you think it it is a 
serious matter for everj’body?—A very serious 
matter. 

16117. Both for the Government and for 
those of the Indians who look forward to steady 
progress under British rule? —Quite so. 

15418. From tlie standpoint of those who 
expect steady pirogress under British rule, which 
is better, that our best Indians should bo inside 
the administration and contented or outside the 
administration and discouteutcd?- Inside the 
administration heartily co-operating with the 
administration. 

16419. From the standfioint of BritiRli rule 
itself, which is better, that our best men should 
be inside or outside ?—That they should be 
inside the administration heartily associating 
themselves with it. 

15420, (Mr. Chaubal) Is it a sense of 
bitterness in the young men themselves or in 
their parents ?—It is a sense of bitterness in the 
young men themselves. 

1542!. You say that the number of Bengalis 
going in for the Indian Civil Service is abso¬ 
lutely less now than it used to be ?—Yes. 

15422. If simultaneous examinations are 
introduced, do not you think that tlie number 
going in for the Indian Civil Service will be still 
leas, I do not mean from Bengal but from tho 
whole of ludia? —I do not think so. I can speak 
only for Bengal, and speaking for Bengal I think 
there would be such an immense sense of satis¬ 
faction that there would be a desire created to 
associate themselves with the Government. 

15423. If simultaneous examiuation is intro¬ 
duced here, do you or do you not expect that 
the present number of those who go to England 
for the purpose of appearing at the English 
examiuation will le.'sen ?—It is difficult to say, 
but there is a strong desire to go to England 
irrefpeotivm of the examination. 

15424. If you cannot say tlie indum dco 
is wanted for the purpose of giving faciiitie 
to Indian students, i do not see the object i) 
having simultaneous examination P—Tliey arc 
not going to England fdr the siniultaneons ex¬ 
aminations only ; they go for the stud 3 - of law 
and industrial matters. 

15425. There is a certain number going to 
England for the e.vaminations at present ?—Yes, 
and that number would be cerfiiinl 3 ^ less. 

15 426. You have fili'eacl 3 ' stated that for 
many years yet, although a large number 
of Indian students miglit appear for this 
simultaneous examination, very few will get 
through ?—That is my idea. 


15427. Do not you expect there will he a 
certain amount of discontent on the part of 
Indian students if from year to year numbers 
of them appear and fail ?—Not amongst the 
best and most enlightened of them. I think 
they would welcome a larger leaven of the 
Indian element into the service. 

15428. We will not consider whether it is 
among the beit and' most enlightened, but 
consider whether it will be so amongst the 
public in general?—Not amongst the Indian 
public. 

15429. Will not there he a feeling in the 
Indian public that -so many of our young men 
are going in for tho examination nnd not one 
comes out successful ? \Vould not there be dis- 
oonteut on that ground ?—1 think there would 
be a stimulus to making greater efforts to 
qualify themselves for the examination. I thiuk 
the discontent would be a wholesome one. 

15l30. 1 think you said in answer to a 

question by (be (Iiairman that it was inexpedient 
nnd inadvisable to fix an irreducible minimum, 
owing to a legal difficulty ?—It cannot bo done 
legall 3 '. I said it was eou(rar 3 - to the Statute. 

15431. But as regards the Provincial Civil 
Service you have no objection, at least for some 
years to come, to having a certain number by 
competition and a certnin number by nomination 
in order that a proper reywesentation of the back¬ 
ward classes may be found ?—Yes, but only 
transitory. 

15432. Wliy do you think there would bo 
no infiingement of the Statute there ?—The 
Statute applies to the higher service. If it did 
not, the ebaprasis would have to go in for a 
competitive examiuation. 1 take it that the 
Statute in its application was meant for the 
higher Indian Civil Service, in its spirit at any 
rate. Techuieally, law 3 'ers may say what they 
like. 

15433. Does the Statute say anywhere that 
it shall be a test only for the higher and 
better services ?—I think it means for the higher 
service. 

16434. Then it is your opinion that there 
will be no infringement of the wording of the 
Statute if in the Provinoiai Service you fix a 
minimum not with respect to the Europeans and 
Indians, hut with respect to Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans ?—It is not a question of irrcduoible 
minimum at all in the Provinoiai Service, if 3 'ou 
will permit me to say so. 

15435. Perhaps I made a mistake. Say two- 
thirds and one-third proportion ?—It is to be 
fixed byi he Government with special reference 
to elfieienc i. 

15436. If Government tried (0 fix a pro¬ 
portion of two-thirds and one-third for their 
higher sere ice, that would be an infringement of 
the Statute _?—What I want to say is this, that in 
administrative matters we cannot always be loo-i- 
cal; we have to take tilings as they are, and lin 
this matter I think my suagestion is what the 
Government ittelf has been doing. 

154-;7. _ [Sir Theodore Alortson.) In addition 
to the simultaneous examination 3 mu ask for 
recruitment of the Indian Civil Service in three 
ways—more listed posts, statutory civilians, and 
one half of the judicial service P—Exactly.' 
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15438. Would you tell me how many per¬ 
sons you contemplate would be brought into the 
service by the first three P—It is difficult to say. 

15439. We can easily estimate the judicial 
service, but how many more listed posts would 
you give ?—I mentioned one or two more. I said 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue and Under¬ 
secretary to the Government. 

15440. That is for this province ?—I am 
talking of Bengal ; I do not know about the rest 
of India. 

15441. How many Statutory Civilians ?— 
That would depend upon the decision of the 
Government. I have not formulated any scheme 
with regard to the numbers nor have I suggested 
any views. 

15442, You have suggested the same marks 
for the eastern classics. Can you tell me whether 
the standard at the present moment for that 
examination is as high ?--It is higher than what 
it used to be. I cannot say that it is now as 
high, but it is higher than it was before. For¬ 
merly the marks were 375, then they were raised 
to 500, and now they are raised to 800. Whether 
the exmamination is on the same level with 
Latin or Greek I do not know. I say it should 
be raised to the same standard, and we do not 
object to that at all 

15443. 1 wanted to know your proposal about 

that ?—My proposal is the same treatment and 
the same stiffness in the examinations. 

15444. Your proposal is to raise the standard 
to equality with Latin and Greek and mark it 
the same P—Raise it to the same standard and 
mark it the same. Otherwise it would not be 
fair at all. 

15445. You say you would include Persian 
and perhaps Pali amongst the subjects of examin¬ 
ation and assign to them the same marks that are 
given to French or Italian P—Yes. 

15446. You say “ exclude ” in your proof, 
but that of course is a clerical error?—Yes. 

15447. You would do that on the ground 
that they are subjects of study well deserving of 
representation and of value to Indian educa¬ 
tion?—^Yes, and represent subjects of culture. 

15448. You also include Indian History ?— 
Yes, which is not in the syllabus. 

15449. Do you object to the presence of 
things like Latin and Greek ?—^^Yes, 1 do. I 
have the questions here and I notice that Greek 
passages are set 

15450. I was not referring to that. Do you 
object to Latin or Greek literature being intro¬ 
duced into the examination ?—I do not object to 
that at all; let them be there. 

15451. Do you understand that Persian, Pali 
and Indian history will really be taken by 
Indian students and not by English students ?— 
.Sometimes they may. English students may take 
up Indian history, but practically they will 
not. 

1545S. Indian students may take Greek, but 
practically they do not?—That is so. 

15453. If we have a very large range of 
subjects, some of which are fair to Indian educa¬ 
tion and some of which are fair to English educa¬ 
tion, you merely .have the differentiation which 
.you say you object to between the different candi¬ 
dates. You have a certain number of subjects 


for the Indian candidates and a certain number 
for the English candidates P—The majority of 
subjects are subjects of English education. It is 
only in respect to two or three, and what differ¬ 
entiation there is exists now. Some take up the 
arts subjects and some the scientific subjects. 
So that in any case there will be differentiation. 
Some students take up mathematics, physical 
science, and other subjects, while others take up 
political science, English composition, and so on. 
All I want to do is to suggest subjects which 
might be helpful to the Indian students and 
which cannot be objected to on the ground of 
inadequate literary culture. 

15154. I see a real problem in bringing these 
two things into one examination P—That matter 
exists already. 

15455. You say that the prssent syllabus is 
not fair to Indian students ?—I did not put it 
so. I said it would be doing more justice to the 
Indian students if those subjects were intro¬ 
duced. There is no question of intentional 
unfairness to the Indian candidates at all ; abso¬ 
lutely none. 

15456. But it is a scheme which was evolved 
to meet the want of English boys, and your 
proposal is so to alter it that it will be fair to 
Indian boys too ?—That is so. I think if simul¬ 
taneous examinatious are to be held these subjects 
ought to be introduced. 

_ 15457. So that we should have a differen- 
tiation. If these changes are introduced, one 
of the safeguards Mr. Gokhale mentioned against 
swamping of the service with Indian candidates 
would be removed, would it not ?—I think the 
introduction of those three will not make any 
difference. 

15458. There has been a general tendency 
to ask for fairer treatment in Indian education, 
and amongst other things it has been suggested 
to include the vernaculars, and you have not 
supported that suggestion ? - i have not sup¬ 
ported it. 1 am not in favour of the vernaculars 
being there. 

15459. To that extent of course that parti¬ 
cular safeguard you mentioned to Mr. Gokhale 
is weakened?—1 do not know that it is very 
materially weakened; if it is weakened it is very 
infinitesimal. 

15460. You have been in this political 
movement for the demand for simultaneous 
examination for a long time ?—I have been. 

15461. You recognize that there is a con¬ 
siderable body of oi>inion at least among English¬ 
men who are apprehensive of it ?—I know that. 

15462. And their apprehension is a very 
genuine and real one ?—Yes. 

15463. As a politician you recognize that 
politi- s are a matter sometimes of the second 
best?—Yes 

15464. What is your second best? You 
recommend simultaneous examination as your 
first choice and I should like to know what is 
your second best?—We have no second best. 1 
think it is one of those things which ought to 
be given to us if the Queen’s Proclamation is to 
be fulfilled and the terms of the Charter Act 
are to be carried out. We have absolutely no 
second best. You may give it to us or not, just 
as you please; that is where we stand. 

19 
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154165. {Lord Ronaldshuy.) With regard to 
jour last remark, is there anything in th" 
present system which violates the Statute of 
1833 or the Qiueen’s Proclamation?—It does 
not violate, hut it does not give effect to it, and 
I have the opinion of the India Office Committee 
in favour of it. The Committee was appointed 
in I860 and definitely said that if the Queen’s 
Proclamation and the Charter Act arc to be given 
effect to, simultaneous examination is the one 
thing needed. 

15466 But there is nothing in the present 
system which violates it?—No, but it does not 
give effect to it. 

15467. With regard to the Muhammadan 
students at Pipon College, you told us the 
percentage of Muhammadan students during 
the last few years was 4, 7, and 10. Can you 
tell us what the percentage of Muhammadans 
among the graduates is ?—i could not off-hand, 
but it is steadily rising. 

15468. Have you no figures ?—We have, 
but I have not consulted them ; if I had known 
a question «as to be put, I would have brought 
them. I can supply the figures to the Commis¬ 
sion. 

15469. I will not trouble you, as it is a small 
matter. With regard to the scheme for the 
judicial service, do you think generally that 
recruits from the Bar will make superior Judges 
to civilians?—At least as good Judges as 
civilians. 

15470. But not necessarily better?—I cannot 
say with anything like emphasis, because 1 have 
no experience. Probably they will in certain 
matters, because they would be free from all the 
executive bias which Civilian Judges sometimes 
have. 

15471. Shall we say roughly speaking that 
they will be equal? —At least equal. 

15472. Do you think that men who have 
passed a certain number of years on the revenue 
side of the service acquire experience which is 
valuable to have when they come to exercise the 
functions of Judges?—Certainly. 

15473. And members recruited from the 
Bar would not possess that experience ?—That 
experience scmetimes means prejudice. 

15474. But you admit it is valuable expe¬ 
rience ?—Yes. 

15475. If a system of simultaneous examin¬ 
ation is instituted in this country you do not 
anticipate that the service would be swamped 
by Indians, but at the same time in answer to 
Mr. Gokhale you said that if the unexpected 
happened and the efficiency of the service was in 
any way affected by a large influx of Indians 
then you would be prepared to consider steps 
for putting that right ?—Certainly. 

15476. Have you ever considered what steps 
under those circumstances you would be prepared 
to take? —I have not, because in itself it is such 
an impossibility that I have never considered it. 

15477. You have not thought of any scheme 
which you would be prepared to support ?—No, 
but such a scheme can easily be found if neces¬ 
sary. British statesmanship will be equal to it. 

15478. {Mr. Bompas.) Ycu say you desire 
simultaneous examination in order to do justice to 
the legitimate claims of the people of India to 


employment in the highest services of the country, 
and you told Mr. Gokhale that at the base of the 
agitation for simultaneous examinations them 
was a desire for equality of status and you would 
be content if you got it even if it did not lead 
to the admission of more Indians in the Civil 
Service ?—That is so. 

15479. Is it not a fact that in the greater 
part of India the upper classes of Hindus have 
religious objections to going to England ?—In 
Bengal that has disappeared. I am not speaking 
for the greater part of India, but I can speak 
for Bengal Thirty years ago there was a very 
strong objection in Bengal, but that has dis¬ 
appeared, and what is true of Bengal I think 
must be true more or less of India. 

15480. But there are very large parts of the 
country in which the upper classes of Hindus 
have religious objections ?—With regard to this- 
question the present generation has made a very 
strong forward movement. 

15481. Supposing I am right in thinking so 
at present they will not get any satisfaction in 
being offered a system which necessitates their 
breaking their religious principles ?—My own 
idea in that the feeling is getting feebler and 
feebler every year. The prizes are so great that 
the last remnants of that feeling will disappear. 
I do not think there will be any real objection on 
the part of qualified candidates to go to 
England. 

15482 But the orthodox Hindu will not 
sacrifice his orthodoxy P—I think he will; he has 
done so in the past and he will do “it again. 

16483. {Mr. Mukherji.) In your answer to- 
question (26), in which you were asked whether 
you were satisfied with the system by which 
most of the inferior listed posts are merged in 
the Provincial Civil Service, you say : “ It is a 
good system, giving members of the Provincial 
Service an opportunity of serving in the higher 
posts.” Do you realize that merging means that 
these posts have lost their identity and that 
some posts have only been added to the Deputy 
Magistrate’s grade ?—I did not know that. If 
I had known it, I should not have said it. 

15484. In reply to question (64^ you say that 
the judicial branch of the service suffers in. 
comparison with the executive as regards pay, 
promotion, and so on, and that you want the 
two to be placed on the same footing. Do you 
know it would be really a case of levelling down 
instead of levelling up, because just now they 
have relatively twice the number of posts in the 
grades above Rs. 500, and they have a grade of 
Es. 1,000 which the Deputy Magistrates have 
not. Surely you do not want to make them lose 
these?—Certainly not, but a Munsif begins at 
Es. 200 and a Deputy Magistrate at Rs. 260. 
I think also the promotion is tomewhat more 
rapid in the executive than in the judicial 1 
had those things in view when I made that 
statement. 

15486. {Mr. Sen) Do you romember to- 
have expressed an opinion in your paper. The 
Bengalee, about the Provincial Judicial Ser¬ 
vice?—I hope you will not confront me with- 
what I have said in The Bengalee ! 

15486. 1 will read to you exactly what yom 

did say : “If there is one class of judicial oflicirs 
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rather than another against whom there is little 
or nothing to be said, it is the Munsifs and Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges.” Do you stick to that ?— 
Entirely 

16487. Then further on you said “In India, 
as we all know, the class of judicial oEScials who 
inspire the greatest amount of public confidence 
next only to High Court Judges are the members 
of what is called the judicial branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service”?—I stick to that. 

15488. You recommend that half the number 
•of District Judges should be recruited from the 
Bar and the other half should be filled by mem- 
hers of the Civil Service and by promotion from 
the Provincial Judicial Service. What propor¬ 
tion would you give to the Provincial Judicial 
Service ?—•! am not in a position to answer 
that. 

16489 Do not you think it desirable that 
a fixed number of District Judgeships should bo 
specially reserved for members of the Provincial 
Judicial Service?—I should say half and half. 

16490. Do you think it desirable that Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges sliould nowadays bo promoted to 
High Court Judges ? -I think so 

15491. Do you know that at present there is 
a District Judge appointed from the Provincial 
Civil Service who is Otticiating Judge to the 
High Court in Madras ?—I believe there is. 

15492. Are you aware that Mr. Justice 
Pramada Churn Banerjee of the Allahabad High 
Court is a member of the Provincial Judicial 
Service?—1 remember him 

15-193. Also, is there not a member of the 
service who is second Judicial Commissioner of 
•Oudh?—Yes. _ 

15494. Is it not a fact that a Sub-Judge 
was appointed Officiating Judge at the High 
Court in Calcutta nearly 30 years ago ? —Yes, I 
remember that. 

15496. That was for a very short time?— 
About six months, I think 

15496. Do you know that under the present 
system of recruitment of Munsifs no one cdn 
become a Sub-Judge before he is 49 or60? — 
That is so, and it is a matter of complaint 
amongst the Judicial Service. 

15497. And that he cannot reach Rs. 500 
> before he is 47 or 48 years old T—Yes 

15498. So that Munsifs cannot enjoy the pay 
and emoluments of a Sub-Judge except for a 
short time ?—That is so. 

15499. And they have to pass the greater 
portion of their service in the lower grades, that 
is to say, from Rs. 250 to Rs. 400 ?—That is so. 

15500. Under these circumstances is it not 
desirable that there should be a general revision 
of the salaries of Provincial Judicial Officers?— 
Yes. 

15501. And that steps should be taken that 
■ a Munsif may become a Sub-Judge before he 
completes 44 or 45 years of age ?—I entirely 
..;agree. 


15502 Do you suggest that a time-scale 
sy^dem of promotion should be introduced ?—I 
do. 

15503. I do not wish to institute any com¬ 
parison of the prospects of Deputy M igistrates 
and Munsifs, but do you know that it is a 
fact that if a Deputy Magistrate and a Munsif 
enters the service on one and the same date 
the Deputy Magistrate will get his Rs. 300, 400 
and 500 long before the Munsif cm expect to do 
so ?—That is within my personal knowledge. 

15504. And there are some special appoint¬ 
ments reserved for Deputy Magistrates, as for 
instance, Settlement duty Land acquisition work, 
Canal inspection, Revaluation, and other work 
carrying special allowances ? — I’hat is so. 

15505. You wish to introduce the Statutory 
Civil Service again ?—Ido. 

15506. And you recommend only two-thirds 
of pay ?—Yes. 

15507. In your answer to question (47) you 
say: “There is a question of dignity and 
prestige involved in the question of salary. 
Indian Judges of the High Court and Indian 
members of the executive draw the same salaries 
as their European colleagues. I would have the 
same uniform pay fixed for the appointments 
whether held by covenanted Civilians or Statutory 
Civilians or officers of the Provincial Service, and 
would give to members of the Covenanted Civil 
Service, when they hold these appointments, a 
Foreign Service allowance as compensation for 
loss of pay.” Taking those two statements 
together, _I_ take it you would say that as a 
statutory civilian is to be recruited as soon as he 
finishes his university course by passing an 
examination, which is not as stiff as the Indian 
Civil Service examination, he may be appointed 
on two-thirds salary, while the Provincial Service 
man who is appointed to a District Judgeship or 
a District Magistrateship at a comparatively late 
period in his life, deserves to have the same 
prestige and dignity as a member of the Indian 
Civil Service and therefore should not get any 
lesspay?—I think they ought to get the same 
pay. I do not think members of the Provincial 
Civil Service ought to get higher pay than 
the Statutory Service. 

15508. But you recommend two-third-i pay 
for the Statutory ?—Yes, ;aad that I consider to 
be substantial pay for the appointment and the 
extra pay is to be given as allowance. 

15509. When a Provincial Service man is 
made Judge or Magistrate, don’t you think he 
should get the same pay as the Indian Civil 
Service officer ?—The Indian Civil SHrvioe 
offioer should get one-third more. 

15510. Then the others get two-thirds of 
the pay ?—That is so. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

[Adjourned till to-morrow at 10-30 a.m.‘| 
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Written asnwers relating to the Indian 
Cieil Service. 

16511. (1) What is your experience of the 

working of the present system of recruitnaent by 
open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ?—The object of the open 
competitive examination is twofold ; firstly, to 
secure that all i'.atural-born subjects of His 
Majesty shall have a chance of entering the ser¬ 
vice ; secondly, to obtain the best men available. 
The first object could not be attained by any 
system that included selection or nomination 
before the examination. Open competition has 
stood the test of over half a century, and its re¬ 
sults have been thoroughly examined at intervals. 
The main objection to it is that success in a liter¬ 
ary examination does not necessarily connote 
those qualities which are necessary for successful 
administration in India, but the theory on which 
it is based is that those qualities are to a large 
extent inherent in the British character and are 
brought out by the British system of training ; 
any given body of British youths who have 


received a liberal ed uoation may be presumed as 
a whole to possess these qualities, and as between 
themselves a literary examination will tend to 
give weight to superior intellectual qualities.. 
Most of the other forms of selection mentioned 
in question (b) were examined and rejected in 
1874, and do not seem to possess any merits- 
sufficient to counterbalance the fear that under 
them undue weight might be given to purely 
personal considerations. The objections to these 
systems would not be so strong if the seleotion 
was made after the open examination ; but the 
present system has given good results in the past, 
and if there is any fear of a falling-off in the 
merits of the candidates now to be obtained, this 
is due not to the system but to the falling off in 
the comparative attraction of the Service. The- 
best men oan only be obtained, whether by com¬ 
petition or any other method, if g-eod terms are 
offered. Any increase in the opportunities for 
well-paid employment in other channels must 
necessarily affect the recruitment of the Indian. 
Civil Service, but if the necessity for a remedy 
is proved the only cour.se is to improve the terms- 
offered. 
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15512. (3) la the ayatem equally auitable 
for the admiaaion of “Nativea of India ” and of 
other natural-born eubfeota of Hia Majesty ? If 
not, what, alterations do you recommend ?—The 
system was not, designed with a view to recruiting 
Natives of India, and if it were only a queation 
of tlieir recruitment, open competition would 
have many drawbacks. The system is based on 
the ai^Bumption that the competitors, as a whole, 
possess the necessary qualities for administration, 
and it does not provide in any way a test of those 
qualities. It is to this extent suitable, in that it 
necessitates some portion, of their education 
and training taking place in England ; but if 
the successful candidates ever come to consist 
largely of Natives of India, it would probably be 
possible to devise a more suitable method of 
recruitment. 

15513. (4) Further, is any differentiation 

desirable between other classes of natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?—There appears to be 
DO necessity to differentiate between other classes 
of natural-born subjects of His Majesty. 

15514. ' 0 ) Do you consider that the com¬ 

bination of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons ?—The advantage of the combination 
of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is that it gives a wider 
field for recruitment. On the other hand, the 
attractions of the Home Civil Service appear to 
be greater than those of the Indian Civil Service, 
and there is a feeling that the best men take the 
Home career. In that case the combination can 
do no good, and may do harm to India. The 
combination has also led to raising tlie age-limit 
of the Indian Civil Service from 23 to 2-1, and 
the disadvantages of this, in connection with the 
desire for a longer period of training after the 
open examination, outweigh any advantages to 
be expected Iro n the larger number of candidates 
for the combined examination. If the age-limit 
for the Indian Civil Service is lowered, it is 
probable that Indi.a would obtain all the men 
who now voluntarily choose an Indian career 
and might also get some of the men who now 
refer the Home Civil Service, but who might 
e induced to take the earlier examination 
knowing that in case of failure they would still 
have one or two years to work up for the li ome 
Service, 

15515. (7) What is your opinion regarding 

a sj stem of simultaneous examination in India 
and England, open in both cases to all natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty? —A system of 
simultaneous examinations is absolutely inconsist¬ 
ent with the accepted principles on which the 
Civil Service is at present based. These are 
that the Civil Service represents the only per¬ 
manent English official element in India, and 
must be recruited with reference to the mainten¬ 
ance of English principles and methods of 
Government. The competitive examination in 
England is based on the assumption that the 
higher average of the educated youth in England 
does possess the qualities which ore necessary 
to this end. If it were true that the average 


educated youth of India possess these qualities 
there would be no necessity to recruit a more 
expensive European agency, and the British 
Government would be oonduoted on British 
lines by a cheaper indigenous agency. But even 
the strongest advocates of simultaneous examin- 
ivtions admit that a permanent minimum of 
European agency is required,, and they weaken 
the ease still further by pressing for a training 
in England for those candidates who are success¬ 
ful in passing the examination in India If a 
European minimum is necessary, it can only be 
because British characteristics acquired by 
heredity, education or training are considered 
necessary for tbe proper administration of India 
on British lines. It can hardly be hoped that 
these qualities can be acquired by even two 
years’ training in England after the examination, 
when the probationer is at any rate over 20 and 
may be 22 or 23. These qualities cannot be 
acquired by a course of special study, but must 
be imbibed in the general oourse of education 
and training. At 22 or even 20 the character 
is too far set to be readily open to the influences 
which mould the British charaoter If there¬ 
fore tbe necessity for a European minimum ie 
admitted, Indian probationers selected in India 
cannot take tlie place of tiiat European agency, 
even if they are given a training in England 
after the examination. It follows that the 
rociuitment by the examination in India could 
not 1-1 ally be for the corp^ d'elite., but would be 
for posts which need not necessarily be held by 
European agency ; if, then, Indian agency selected 
in India is sufficient for these posts, there can 
be no juslifio.ation for paying more expensive^ 
rates than are necessary to obtain the best Indian 
candidates in India. That is to say, the posts 
really form part of the Provincial Service and 
not of the Indian Civil Servioe, and it would be- 
unsound to over-recruit the more expensive agency 
merely to introduce an element that is only fitted 
to hold posts that oan equally weU be held by 
tbe cheaper Provincial Service The actual result 
would be to create a privileged Indian Service, 
that is, an Indian Service with higher privileges- 
than the Provincial Servioe but recruited from 
the same classes. Such a service would he disas¬ 
trous to the morale cf the Provincial Servioe. It 
is true that Indians are recruited in England 
ink the Indian Civil Service; but it is assumed 
that, by reason of the .conditions of the examin¬ 
ation and of its being held in England, some 
part at least of thek education has been obtained 
in England at an agje when they are susceptible 
to surrounding influences. They are therefore 
assumed to have acquired the qualifications which 
were the aim of the devisers of the present 
system. At the same time this assumption ia 
not based on such strong grounds as the assump- 
tiou that the average educated youth of England 
does possess those qualifications, and this fact 
must be taken into account when estimating the 
necessary minimum of the European-reoruited. 
ageuoy. The fact that Indians are eligible to 
compete in the open examination in Euglaud 
fully satisfies the requirements of the Statute 
of 18-33 and fulfils the promises made in the 
Proclamation of 1858, while the Act of 1870 
provides the means for reducing, wheu possible. 
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tlie essential European minimum. As the 
objection taken to simultaneous examinations 
Tests on a broad ground of principle, it is un¬ 
necessary to dilate upon the objections to the 
proposal in detail, which were brought out by the 
Public Service Commission of 1886 and in the 
discussions in 1893. As between Indians com¬ 
petition is not an ideal form of selection and is 
not the fairest to all races and creeds. Stress 
has rightly been laid on the probable injury to 
the cause of education in India by a local examin¬ 
ation for the Civil Service, and of the danger 
of the present standard of examination being 
twisted to meet the requirements of Indian 
circumstances. The Commission of 1886 also 
■set forth the practical difficulties in the way of 
holding simultaneous examinations, especially in 
the matter of the viva voce examination, and 
their arguments appear to be equally valid 
now. 

15516. (8) Are you in favour of holding 
this examination simultaneously at any other 
centre or centres within His Majesty’s domi¬ 
nions?—Though the objections taken above to 
simultaneous examinations in England and India 
would not apply in the same degree to a simul¬ 
taneous examination in England and the 
Colonies, there does not appear to be any reason 
to specially favour any other portion of the 
Empire. The examination is designed to obtain 
the best products of English education ; Colonial 
education may give good products, but they are 
already eligible to compete in England, and there 
seems no justification for going out of the way 
to obtain candidates who do not fulfil the 
conditions that the framers of the system cou- 
sidered to be best adapted to give India the best 
servants 

15517. (9) What would be your opinion 

with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
“ Natives of India ” recruited by means of 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If so, what proportion 
do you recommend?—The proposal to fill a fixed 
proportion of the vacancies in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre by Natives of India recruited by 
means of separate examinations in India lacks 
the chief merit of the proposal to hold simul¬ 
taneous examinations, viz., the combined list. 
This list has always been regarded as essential by 
the advocates of simultaneous examinations, 
and their view is almost certainly correct, that a 
separate examination in India would inevitably 
lower the prestige and position of the Indians 
who entered the service by it, in comparison with 
the men recruited in England. A separate 
examination would probably mean a separate 
standard and separate aims and ideals, and would 
be incompatible with the basic principles on 
which recruitment for the Indian Civil Service 
has been founded since 1863. In a previous 
answer, objection was taken to the system of 
simultaneous examinations on the ground that 
the Indian Civil Service as a corps d'/tlite must 
he a European-recruited service, and any 
Appointments which need not be held by 
European-recruited men should properly be 
included in the field of the Provincial Service. 


In the same way there would be no justification 
for keeping the expensive cadre of the European- 
recruited Civil Service above the strength neces¬ 
sary to fill the posts which must be held by 
European-recruited men, simply in order to 
include recruits from India who are not qualified 
to take the place of the European-recruited 
agency. In effect, the candidates so recruited, 
even if they drew the full pay of a civilian, 
would only be a superior privileged Provincial 
Service, and there is no evidence to lead to the 
supposition that they would come from a different 
class to the present Provincial Service men. 
If the Indian Civil Service is too large for 
the work it must do, it should be reduced; but 
the proposal referred to in the question, when 
analysed, really means the curtailment of the 
field of Ihe Provincial oervice in order to 
provide certain of the Provincial Service class 
with pay which is a good deal higher than is 
necessary to attract them to the service of 
Government. 

15518. tlO) If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favour of any system under which 
“ Natives of India ” would be selected in India 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of (a) nomination, {h) combined nomin¬ 
ation and examination, or (c) any other method ? 
If so, please describe fully what system you 
would recommend In particular, do you con¬ 
sider it desirable that, wbaterer the system, all 
classes and commnni ies should be represented? 
If so, how would you give effect to this principle ?— 
A reference to the previous answers will show 
that no system for admission to the Indian Civil 
Service of Natives of India selected in India can 
he squared with the principles on which the 
Indian Civil Service is based. That service as a 
coriJh d'iLxte should be limited to the numbers 
necessary to man the offices which must be held 
by a European-recruited agency ; there is no 
justification for including iu it men who cannot 
hold these posts or for recruiting in it for posts 
which need not be held by such an agency. If 
the Natives of India reoiuited in India were 
given the same pay as civilians recruited in 
England, it would be au unwarrantably extra- 
vapnt system. If they were not, there is no 
object in oilling them Indian Civil Servants 
when in effect they are speciElly recruited 
Provincial Service men. The proposal therefore 
would both offend against economy and tend 
largely to demoralize the existing Provincial 
Service by depriving its best men of the opportu¬ 
nity of obtaining these posts which would 
legitimately he theirs, and the wrong would 
be the more felt because they would see that 
the fortunate probationers in the privileged 
service were in no essential difi'erent from 
themselves. 

15619. (11) If you are in favour of a system 

for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by “Natives of India” in India, do 
you consider that “Natives of India” should still 
be eligiide for appointment iu England, or 
would you restrict that right to other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty?—Unless there 
was a serious danger of failure to obtain the 
essential English minimum of officers owing to 
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the large number of successful Indian e ndidates, 
no restriction should be placed on free competi¬ 
tion of Indians in England, and if there were 
such a danger, the proper remedy would probably 
be to alter the system of examination. But on 
the principles enumerated in the foregoing 
answers, the question here asked does not 
arise. 

15520. (12) Would you regard any system 
of selection in India which you may recom¬ 
mend for young men who are “ Natives of 
India ” as being in lieu of, or as supplementary 
to, the present s\ stem of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Services ? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you recom¬ 
mend in the conditions governing the Provincial 
Civil Services ?—Any field for which a European- 
recruited agency is not essential should be open to 
the Provincial Service. 

15521. (Id) Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service? If so, please 
describe the system that you would propose? — 
No. 

15522. (14) Are you satisBed with the 
present definition of the term “ Natives of India” 
in section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Vic., 0 . 3), as including “any person born 
and domiciled within the dominions of His 
Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident 
in India, and not established there for temporary 
purposes only,” irrespective of whether such 
persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of 
mixed European and Indian descent, or of 
uumixed European descent ? If not, please 
state fully any proposals tliat you wish to make 
in regard to this matter ?—The definition was 
drawn for a particular purpose, viz., to include 
all those who might consider themselves partially 
disqualified from the higher branches of Govern¬ 
ment service owing to the conditions of the open 
examinations for the Indian Civil Service and 
to the fact that that examination takes place in 
England. For this purpose the definition seems 
suitable and there seems no reason to differentiate 
between those of European and Indian descent. 
There are some possible anomalies under the 
definition, but they are few in number and it is 
probable that no definition could be free from 
similar anomalies. 

15523. (15) If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England 
is retained, please state the age-limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
Die age-limits should be fixed to attract candi¬ 
dates of the normal school-leaving age in 
England, or candidates who have completed a 
University course, or caudidates at an inter¬ 
mediate stage of education ? •* The question of 
the most suitable age-limits depends upon many 
considerations and must be decided by the 
balance of advantages. The choice would appear 
to be between a limit of 17—19 and one of 
20—23. The intermediate stage with the 
maximum limit of 21 has twice been pronounced 
a failure. It has no advantages over the lower 
age-limit, because it does not admit of a full 
University course after leaving school; but .it 
has certain disadvantages of its own. It 
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probably would not attract the best public school¬ 
boys, because if they did not go up for the 
examination from school, they would probably 
have embarked on a University career and would 
be unwilling to abandon a promising chance of 
obtaining University honours. At the same 
tine neither the University nor the school 
authorities would look with any favour on tbeir 
best students taking an examination which 
would not bring credit to either of them. The 
intermediate years between school and the 
examination would probably be spent at a 
crammer’s and the credit for success would go to 
him. As the examination is only intended as a 
test inter paren, and the knowledge displayed is not 
an end in itself, there appears to be no object in 
encouraging a system of special preparation. 
Accepting the principle that the candidates 
wanted are those trained in the best form of 
English education, the first question is whether 
a University education forms part of the best 
form of English education. It unquestionably 
widens the view and liberalizes the sentiments of 
school boys, the associations inherent in it give a 
knowledge of men and ,,manners, a »avoir-faire, 
knowledge of the world and a more balanced 
judgment. Other things being equal, the Uni¬ 
versity candidate is to be preferred. The next 
point is—which age will attract the best candi¬ 
dates, At the lower age, the best school boy 
will probably look with greater favour on an 
immediate University career and will be un¬ 
willing to bind himself to India until he has seen 
what else is open to his talents. On the other 
hand, the boy who is unable to go to the Uni¬ 
versity or to put off starting his life’s work in 
the hope of success in an examination in the 
future would be attracted by the lower age. At. 
that age the character is not fnlly formed and it 
is more difficult for the examiners to come to a. 
right judgment, even within the limits set by a. 
system of open competition, as to the real attain¬ 
ments and qualifications of the caudidates. At 
thehigher ages, however, the successful University 
man finds many careers open to him, and it is 
understood that the usefulness of the test of Uni¬ 
versity success is being more readily recognized 
in business, journalistic and other spheres. It is 
probable that many of the best men have always 
preferred the attractions of other careers, but in 
the main it is a question of relative attractions,, 
and if really good men cannot be obtained from 
the Universities for the Indian Civil Service, it 
is a pioc'f that the attractions of that service must 
be enhanced. India cannot afford to take only 
the second-rate, whatever the age-limit may be,, 
and the terms of service must be regulated so as 
to attract at any rate a proportion of the best men- 
There is no reason why, even at the higher limit 
of age, suitable prospects should not attract a 
sufficient number of really good men. The third 
point of view is—which class of candidate will 
prove most suitable on arrival in India, The 
probationers at the lower age are more adaptable 
and possibly take more kindly to the training and 
probation necessary for some years after their 
arrival. On the other hand, conditions in India 
have changed a good deal since the age-limit wa 
raised, and there is a greater need for maturity 
of judgment, a sense of responsibility and 
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self-restraint, and less tolerance for youthful mis¬ 
takes. 'I'he tendency is to enlarge the field of the 
Provincial Service at the expense of the Civil 
Service, and a reduction in the latter necessitates 
that each member ot it from his first arrival should 
take a large share of the burden of responsi¬ 
bility. As regards health, provided the proba¬ 
tioner does not arrive before he is 21 , it does not 
appear that his age on arrival makes much 
difference. The balance of advantage, therefore, 
is in favour of the University candidate. In that 
case the age-limit must be fixed so as to allow a 
full University course before the open examin¬ 
ation At the same time such a candidate is 
anxious to start his career as early as possible 
and to ensure the possibility of drawing his 
annuity at as early an age as possible. The 
limit should, therefore, be placed only high 
enough to allow the full University course. A 
degree can be taken at 21 or, at the latest, at 22 . 
Age-limits between 21 and 23 would appear to 
be best and, if it is found that the Oxford course 
is, as a matter of fact, finished before the age of 
22 , that could be taken as the limit. 

15524). (16) AVhat is your experience of 

the relative merits of the candidates selected 
under varying age-limits, particularly under the 
systems in force from 1878 to 1891 (age-limits 
17—19 years, followed by two or three years’ 
probation at an approved University) and since 
1891 (age-limts 21—23 or 22—24 years, 
followed by one year’s probation)?—The higlier 
age-limits have now been in force for 20 years, 
and it is difficult to institute any general 
comparison of the merits of the two sets of 
candidates which is not based on a pri'tri 
reasoning. The general advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of the two systems are discussed 
under other questions, and a comparison of 
the relative merits of senior officers who came 
out just before or just after the change is hardly 
possible. 

15525. (17) AVhat is your opinion regard¬ 
ing the suitability of the recent recruits to the 
Indian Civil Service ?—Not quite so many 
candidates from the best fchools or with the best 
honours come to Imlia as used to in the earlier 
years of the present system. The attractions of 
the service would have to be considerably 
enhanced before India can expect to get always 
the very best men that appear at the combined 
examination, but the service does obtain an 
excellent class and there appears to be no geuentl 
falling off in this class of recent years, it must 
be remembered, however, that any dissatisfaction 
in the service or any alterations in the attractions 
of the work in India take some time to reflect 
themselves in recruitment. 

15526. (18) What is the mo.st suitable 

age at which junior Civilians should arrive in 
India?—The question has been discussed under 
the heading of question (15). The balance of 
advantage is in favour of the arrival of junior 
eiviliai'S at an age between 23 and 25. 

15527. (19, What age-limifs for the open 
competitive examination in Englaud would best 
suit candidates who are “ Natives of India,” and 
for what reasons ? To you recommend any 
differentiation between the age-limits for 

Natives of India,” and for other natural-born 


subjects of His Majesty?—The Public Service 
Commission of 1886 gave reasons for considering 
that lower age-limits practically debarred Natives 
of India from competing at the open examin¬ 
ation, and though the Indian develops, in some 
respeo's, earlier than the European, it is undesir¬ 
able that he should enter upon his responsible 
duties before the age of 21 ; in the Provincial 
Service, the minimum age-limit is 20 and a year’s 
probation is necessary before the actual work is 
started. If it is accepted, as held in the previous 
answers, that the only avenue into the Indian 
Civil Service for Natives of India should be 
through the open examination in England, the 
age-limits for Natives of India should be the same 
as for other candidates. The whole theory of 
their recruitment into a Europeau-reciuited 
service is that they have had sufficient 
education and training in England to imbibe 
European qualifications; to this end they 
should have exactly the same opportunities as 
other candidates in England, and no differentia¬ 
tion should be made either in their favour or 
against them. 

15528. ( 20 ) On what principle should the 
subjects for the open conapetitive examination 
he fixed ? Do 5 'ou accept the principle laid 
down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, 
and sinoe followed, that “ the examination should 
be of such a nature that no c indidate who may 
fail shall, to wha*^^ever calling he may devote 
himself, have any reason to regret the time and 
labour which he had spent in preparing himself 
to be examined,” and that the object should be to 
secure, not specialists in any particular subject 
that may be useful in a subsequent Indian 
career, but the ordinary well-educated young 
man of the period P—The field of activity of the 
Indian uivil Service is so wide that no attempt 
to recruit specialists would be successful. The 
basis of the open competitive examination is that 
any given body of English youths who have 
received an English education and training may 
bo assumed to possess the qualifications necessary 
for the work of the Indian Civil Service. To 
secure a wider field of candidates the examin¬ 
ation^ must therefore be on the same lines as 
the ordinary English education, and any 
attempt to speoialiise it would restrict the number 
of candidates and possibly alter their average 
quality. 

1-5529. (22) Is any differentiation in the 

subjects for the examination desirable between 
candidates who are “Natives of India,” and 
other candidates ? If so, please state them and 
give reasons ?—No differentiation in subjects 
should bo made between .Natives of India and 
other candidates. The inclusion of Arabic and 
Sanskrit does amount to a differentiation in 
favour of Natives of India, but in practice very 
few even of the Indian candidates have taken 
these subjects. Any differentiation would offend 
against the principle already stated; the success¬ 
ful Indian candidates are assumed to have 
imbibed English characteristics through the 
medium of an English education in Euglaud. 

15530. ^ (23) Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service 
and, if so, what posts and for what reasons ? 
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Please state iu detail what alterations (if any) 
you recommend in the Schedule of the Indian 
■Civil Service Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Viot., o. 
-54.) [Attention is invited to the provisions of 
the Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 26 
Viot., 0 . 54) and of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), reproduced as Appen¬ 
dices II and III to these questions. J ?—The Act 
of 1861 itself provides the machinery for getting 
over the statutory reservation of certain posts for 
the Indian Civil Service, and the Act of 1870 
definitely waives the reservation in favour of 
Natives of India. The two Acts between them 
take away all the statutory protection conferred 
•by the schedule. The schedule, therefore, 
remains merely as the enunciation of a principle 
or policy, and as such is a valuable guarantee 
which serves to assure candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service that their work will be of 
an important character and of a kind that is 
likely to attract the best men. The repeal of 
the schedule would probably be regarded with 
•distrust by a large majority of men at present 
in the service, and that distrust would certainly 
react on recruitment, while the maintenance of 
the schedule will not in practice throw any 
obstacles in the way of wider employment of 
Indians. Regarding the schedule merely as the 
assertion of a principle, the actual posts that are 
included in it are not of such essential import¬ 
ance, provided that they are high administrative 
and directory posts, and from this point of view 
there does not appear to be any object in altering 
the present schedule. 

15531. (24) Do you consider that a mini¬ 

mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts 
■of the Civil Administration ? If so, to what 
proportion of the posts included in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre do you consider that 
Natives of India ” might under present oondi- 
iions properly be admitted?—The question was 
fully discussed in the Government of India 
letter on simultaneous examinations in 18&3, and 
though conditions have to some extent altered 
since then, the principles enunciated appear to be 
still valid, and it does not appear to be seriously 
doubted that an English element is necessary in 
the higher services. Undoubtedly Indians have 
advanced since that date and have been admitted 
to a greater influence in the government of the 
■country, but this influence is by no means 
incompatible with a maintenance of a minimum 
European element in the admiuistrative and 
executive agency. As long as it is admitted that 
the Government of India is English, whatever 
share in directing the policy of the Government 
^and the measures to carry out that policy may 
be given to Indians, England remains respon¬ 
sible for the conduct of the publie services, and 
to take one point of detail only, for holding the 
balance even between the races and creeds of 
India The progress of India is based on 
British methods of administration and British 
ideals, and to refuse the principle of a British 
minimum element in the higher posts of civil 
administration would be an admission that India 
is capable of and entitled to complete self- 
government, a question which need not be dis- 
«oussed here, but which has been answered in the 


negative by the highest parliamentary authority. 
Granting the necessity of a European minimum, 
it does not appear that any question of proportion 
can logically arise. In the discussions which 
ended in the statutory rules of 1879, and those 
which followed the Public Service Commission 
of 1886, a proportion of one-sixth which included 
inferior posts was declared to be the maximum 
extent to which Indians could be admitted to the 
posts then held by the Indian Civil Service, and 
in 1884 Lord Ripon’s Government were of 
opinion that 18 per cent, only of those posts 
could be opened to Indians, whether recruited 
in India or in England. But this method of 
reckoning is only a rough one and does not 
appear to be based on a logical foundation. 
Theoretically the posts in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre are restricted to those posts which, 
in the interest of British administration, must be 
held by a European agency or at least by a 
European-recruited agency; if some of the 
posts now included in the cadre can be safely 
held by Indians recruited in India, they 
should be excluded from the Indian Civil 
Service cadre; but in the nature of things, 
in deciding what posts can be excluded, no 
regard can be had to propoi tions. It depends 
on the nature of the posts and the work to be 
done in them, and not, except in a very slight 
degree, on the number of other posts in, each 
province or in the whole of India which must be 
held by a European-recruited agency. The 
figure of one-sixth taken in 1879 and by the 
Public Service Commission in 1886 was merely 
a rough working estimate of the extent to which 
the European recruited agency could be reduced. 
The only case in which a proportion could be 
fixed would be in the case of the lower adminis¬ 
trative posts which need not necessarily be held 
by a European-recruited agency, but in which as 
a whole a leaven cf European-recruited agency 
is desirable or necessary in order to keep the 
standard of efficiency. As regards Natives of 
India recruited in England, they are assumed 
to be European-trained agency, and no ques¬ 
tion of fixing a proportion need arise unless 
there is a serious danger of Indian candidates 
recruited in England ousting European candi¬ 
dates who are in a more thorough sense European 
trained. 

15532. (25) Do you accept as generally 

satisfactory in principle the present system under 
which “ Natives of India” are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of section 6 
of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viot., 
o. 3), or with the provisions of the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25, Viot., c. 54)? Do 
you recommend any alterations in this system, 
and, if so, what ?—The present system is a work¬ 
able one and is suited to present requirements. 
In essence the difference is not merely one of 
place of recruitment but of the nature of the 
posts for which recruitment is made. The Acts 
of 1861 and 1870 provide machinery for the 
recognition of exceptional men, but the general 
system must be based upon Average qualifica¬ 
tions. 
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16533. (26) ®ve a list of the “ Natives of India ” now serving in your province who were 

recruited to the Indian Civil Service by means of open competition in England, stating in what year 
they were admitted, in which posts they are now serving, and their present rate of salary ?— 




Year in 
which 

Pbbsbnt post. 



No 

. Naub. 

admitted 
to the 
Indian 
Civil 
Service. 

Substantive 

appointment. 

Officiating 

appointment. 

Station 

Present salary. 

1 

Mr. Arthur 

Good eve. 

1886 ... 

District and Ses¬ 
sions Judge, 2nd 
grade. 

District and Ses¬ 
sions Judge, 1st 
grade. 

Burdwan 

Pay 

A. A. 

Total 

Ks. A. F. 

2,50Ci 0 0 
600 0 0 

8,00(J 0 (i 

2 

Mr. Lokendia 
Nath Palit. 

1886 ... 

Joint Magistrate 
and Depu»y Col¬ 
lector, Ist grade. 

District and Ses¬ 
sions Judge, 3rd 
grade. 

Bankura 

Pay 

A. A. 

Total 

9011 0 0 
733 6 4 

1,633 6 4 

3 

Mr. Muhammad 
Yusuf. 

1892 ... 

District and Ses¬ 
sions Judge, 2nd 
grade. 


Bangpur 

Pay 

2,600 0 0 

4 

Mr. Satis Ch. 
Mukerjee. 

1892 ... 

Magistrate and 

< 'oilector, 1st 

grade. 

. 

Nadia 

Pay 

2,260 0 0 

5 

Mr. Ziran Ch. 
De. 

1898 ... 

Magistrate and 
Collector, 2nd 
grade. 

Magistrate and 

Collector, ist 

grade. 

Rangpur 

Pay 

A. A. 

Total 

1,800 0 0 
460 0 0 

2,260 0 0 

6 

Mr. Jnanendca 
Nath Gupta. 

1893 ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

(Special duty) 

P-y 

1,800 0 0 






A. A. 

460 0 0 

! 

7 

Mr. Satyendra 
Ch. Maflik. 

1897 ... 

District and Ses¬ 
sions Judae, 3rd 
grade. 


Nadia 

Total 

Pay 

2,260 0 0 

2,000 0 0 

8 

Mr. Joseph Vas 

1898 ... 

Magistrate and 
Collector, 3.d 

grade. 

Magistrate and 
Coileotor, 2nd 
grade. 

Malda 

Pay 

A. A 

Total 

1,600 0 0 
300 0 a 

l,8u0 <> 0 

9 

Mr. Gyanendra 
Nath iloy. 

1898 ... 

Substantive pro- 
tempore District 
and Sessions 

Judge. 


(On leave) 

Pay 

2,000 0 U- 

10 

Mr. Sharat K. 
Ghosh. 

1903 ... 

J oint Magistrate 
and Deputy Col¬ 
lector, 2nd grade. 

District and Ses¬ 
sions Judge, 3rd 
grade. 

(Additional Dis¬ 
trict and Ses¬ 
sions Judge.) 
Bakarganj. 

Pay 

A. A. 

700 0 D 
866 10 8 




Total 

1,666 10 8 

11 

Mr. Mahim Ch. 
Ohosh. 

1904 ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

(Additional Dis- 
triot and Ses¬ 
sions J ndgc.) 
Mymensingh. 

Pay 

A. A. 

700 0 0 
866 10 8 






Total 

1,566 10 8 

12 

Mr. Guru Si-day 
Dutt. 

1905 ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Pabna and i^og- 
ra. 

Pay 

A. A. 

700 0 0 
866 10 8 







Tofsl 

1,666 10 8 
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Year in 
which 


Pbbsbnt post. 



No. 

Naub. 

admitted 
to the 
Indian 
Civil 
Service. 

Sabstantive 

apiiointment. 

Officiating 

appointment. 

Station. 

Present salary. 







Bs. A. r. 

IS 

Mr. Probodh Ch. 
De. 

1908 ... 

Aaaistant Magis¬ 
trate and Collec¬ 
tor. 

Joint Magistrate 
and Deputy Col¬ 
lector. 3nd 

grade. 

Kishurganj, 
M 7 m e nsingb 
(Snbdivisional 
Officer). 

j 

Pay 600 0 0 

A. A. 200 0 0 

Total 700 0 0 

U 

Mr. Bene^Hl 

Narsingba Nao. 

i 

1910 ... 

.. i 

Ditto 


Cbandpnr, Tip¬ 
pers (Subdi* 
visional Offi¬ 
cer). 

Pay 600 0 0 


Ii534. (27) Have the “ Natives of India,” 
recruited by means of open competition in 
England, proved, on the average, as efficient 
as the European members of the Indian Civil 
Service of the same stnuding and reoruited in the 
same manner? Has it been found possible and 
expedient to employ them in all branol'es of the 
administration, whether on executive or judioial 
duties? —The Natives of India who belong to the 
Indian Civil Service are on the average distinctly 
inferior to the European officers of the Indian 
Civil Service in force of character and initiative. 
Their nationality would prove a great disadvan¬ 
tage to them in administrative charges where they 
would come into contact with a large non-official 
European community or where there is wide¬ 
spread racial tension or unrest. For these reatons 
it is not usual to employ Natives of India, even 
though members of the Indian Civil Service, in 
the heaviest district charges where personality 
and power of control count for very much. 

15535. (28) Do yc)u consider that the old 

system of appointment of “Statutory Civilians” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—The statutory system was con¬ 
demned both by Government and by e'lucated 
Indian opinion, and it is unnecessary to discuss 
the reasons for its failure more fully than was 
done at the time of the previous Public Service 
Commission. The only point for consideration is 
whether ihere is any class of Indian who could 
be available and suitable for what are called the 
listed posts but who are deterred from public 
service by the long apprenticeship necessary in 
the Provincial Service. Some training must ad¬ 
mittedly he necessary; the Indian Civilian under 
present oiroumstances has eight years’ training. 
There is at present one Provincial Service man 
holding a po-t which ranks with District Magis¬ 
trates after nine years’ service, and it might he 
possible to reduce the length of training in the 
Provincial Service by refusing to regard the 
listed posts as in any degree seniority posts. 
There would then appear to be no reason why 
anyone should object to undergo his training 
in the Provincial Service, and it has been held in 
all the discussions on the subject that there is no 
class which would he available for recruitment 


for “ listed posts ” after the necessary suitable 
training, which is not at present available for 
recruitment into the Provincial Service 

15-536. (29) What experience have you 
had of military or other officers who have been 
specially reoruited in India to fill Indian Civil 
Service posts, and how many snob officers are 
employed in your province ? Please distinguish 
in your reply between {a) military officers and 
(6) others; and give details of the latter?-—'! here 
are no such officers in this province. 

15537. (31) If the system of recruiting 
military officers in India has been stopped or 
has never existed in your province, would you 
advise its reintroduction or introduction, as the 
case may be, and if the system should be intro¬ 
duced or reintroduced, to what extent should it be 
adopted P—The object of such a system is either 
to expand the Civil Service in time of stress or to 
provide officers who have had a special training 
to provide special requirements. The present 
circumstances of the province do not require 
any such assistance to the ordinary Civil 
Servioa. 

15538. (33) Please now refer to the rules, 

dated 26th August 1910, made in exercise of the 
powers conferred by section 6 of the Government 
of India Act, J870 (33 Yict., o, 3), and repro¬ 
duced as Appendix IV, and to the statement in 
Appendix V to these questions, showing the 
number of offices, places and appointments, 
commonly known as listed posts, ordinarily held 
by members of the Indian Civil Service, to fill 
which it has been declared that members of the 
Provincial Civil Service can properly be appoin¬ 
ted ; and say whether the figures given are 
correct for your province ?—Yes ; they are in 
accordance with the decision of the Government 
of India on the reconstitution of the province in 
April la't. 

15539. (34) Are all the posts thus listed 
ordinarily and regularly filled by “ Natives of 
India ” ? If not, please state for the last five 
years to what extent there has been any failure 
to work up to the authorized list, and explain 
the reasons?—The listed posts have ordinarily 
and regularly been filled by Natives of India, 
except the Under-Secretaryship to Government. 
The Junior Secretaryship to the Board in Bengal 

A 
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proper was so filled from 1905 to 1910 when 
both the members of the Board recorded their 

i 'oint experience to the effect that the member 
.as never got efficient assistance from a Secretary 
taken from the Provincial Service. The member 
in charge had then had four years’ experience of 
such a Secretary, and strongly pressed for the 
Appointment of a Civilian. The appointment of 
Junior Secretary will, it is expected, shortly be 
abolished, and, the officer holding that appoint¬ 
ment is now practically doing the work of 
Deputy Secretary to Government. No suitable 
officer has been found in the Provincial Service 
to hold the appointment of Under-Seorefary. 
With a view of training officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service in Secretariat work and of making 


them better fitted to hold posts such as those of 
Personal Assistants to Commissioners, in which 
a knowledge of Secretariat procedure is very 
useful, a scheme was started two years ago by 
which two or three junior Provincial Service- 
officers are employed for five months each cold- 
weather as Assistant Secretaries in the Secretariat 
departments. Although it has not been found 
possible to appoint an . pffioer of the Provincial'. 
Ciyil Service to an Under-Secretaryship, which 
is an inferior post, officers of this service have 
been employed in superior posts connected with 
the general administration in excess of those 
which have been declared . s listed, as will appear 
from the appended statement which rela.tes to- 
the past three years 


Bengal. 

Bolden of listed posts during the year 1909 to 1911. 


Statutory ... 

Provincial 

Civil 

Service. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Statutory ... 


Ditto 
Provincial 
Civil Ser¬ 
vice. 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Name. 


Substantive 

appointment. 


Parada Cbaran Mitra... 

Eai Joaendra Nath 
Ghosh Bahadur. 

Soshi Bhusan Chau- 
dhuri. 

Tej Chandra Mukherji 

Jogendia Nath Mitra... 

Eajendra Nath Dutta 

Bam Lall Dutta 

Jogendra Nath 

Mukberji. 


Pankaj Kumar Chat- 
terji. 

Snrja Kumar Agasti ... 


Ahshanuddin Ahmad.. 
Bamendra Krishna Deb 


Krisanji Anant Shirole 


Jatindra Nath Gupta ... 
W. H. Thomson 
Sarat Chandra Chatterji 


Ditto . 1 . I Srigopal Bhattacharji... 


Ditto 


Bamballabh Misra 


District and 
Sessi 0 n 8 
Judge. 
Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Magistrate 
and Collec¬ 
tor. 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Officiating or 
temporary 
appointment. 


Date. 


From — 


To- 


Officiating Dis¬ 
trict and 
Sessions Judge. 

Ditto 


Officiating 
Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sub. pro tern. 
Magist rate 
and Collec¬ 
tor, 3rd 
grade. 

Joint Secre¬ 
tary to Board. J 

Sub. pro tern. 
Magistrate and 
Collector. 

Officiating 
Magistrate and 
Collector. 


1st May 1900* ... 

19th June 1906* ... 

2lBt December 1906* 

22nd December 1908* 

27 th September 
1909.* 

4th July 1910* 

16th March 1911* ... 
30th October 1909 


2nd January 1903 ... 
6th June 1911 
26th October 1911 

6tb February 1898* 


16th December 1899* 
l8t April 1902* ... 

4th June 1909 


2nd June 1910 
9th October 1911. 
7th May 1911 


30th October 1908.. 

Ditto 

27th January 1912, 


Still a Judge. 

27th September 1009. 

4th July 1910. 

Ketired from Bihar 
and Orissa. 

6th April 1910. 

Still a District and 
Sessions Judge. 

Still a Judge in 
Bihar and Orissa. 
24tb January 1910. 

14th July 1908. 

22nd September 1911, 
24th February 1912. 


Still in service. 


18th June 1909. 


13th July 1910. 

8th November 1911, 
16tb June 1911. 


17th October 1910. 


I7th April 1910. 


Still acting in Bibai. 
and Orissa. 


• Date of BubstentiTe appointment. 
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Bengal — concluded. 

Holders of listed posts during the years 1909 to 19Jl—concluded. 


Substantive 

appoint¬ 

ment. 


Officiating or 
temporary 
appointment. 


From— 


Provincial 
Civil 8er- 


Atal Bebari Maitra 


Hemendra Lai Khaatagir 
, hamsaday Chatterji ... 


Ditto .. Manomohan E ly 

Ditto Rowland Chandra ... 
Diito ... Saijed Zakir Hosain ... 

Ditto ... Mukunda Deb Mukherji 

Ditto ... Eumud Nath Mukherji 
Ditto ... JotishChandra Sen ... 
Ditto ... Nogendra Nath Gupta 
Ditto .. Hasmat Hossain 
Ditto ... A. W. Warde Jones ... 
Ditto ... Khondkar Fazlul Ilaq 
Ditto ... Muhammad Habib-ullah 
Ditto ... Eriahna Eali Mu’kherji 


Officiating I 
Magis tr at e < 
andCollector. i 
Ditto 
Ditto 


12th October 1908... 27th October 1908. 


2nd February 1909 
9th September 1909 
8th July 1909 
27th September 1909 
16ih May 1910 
20th October 1910... 
21st September 1909 
17th November 1909 
1st October 1909... 
7th September 1910 
20th May 1910 
18th May 1911 ... 

27th June 1911 
6th September 1910 
14th September 1910 
18tb September 19j0 
1st October lulO ... 
23rd September 1911 
27th September 1911 
27th June 1911 
16th September 1911 


8 th March 1909. 

30th October 1909. 
24th November 1909. 
17th October 1909. 
16th June 1910. 

14th December 1910. 
I2th October 1909. 
2lBt November 1909. 

118th October 1909. 

3rd June 1910. 

6th June 1911. 

I4th July 1911. 

24th November 1910. 
8th October 1910. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

26th September 1911. 
28rd October 1911. 
4th August 1911. 
28th September 1911. 


Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Holders of listed posts during the years 1909 to 1911, 


Substantive Officiating or 
Name. appoint- temporary 

ment. appointment. 


From— 


Statutory .. Saiyed Nurul Huda .. 


Provincial Abdul Majid 
Civil Ser¬ 
vice. 

Ditto ... Gopal Ch. Biswas 


Ditto ... Pran Erishna Banerji 


Ditto ... Baj Erishna Banerji 


Ditto ... Sarada Prosad Sen 

Ditto ... Ali Ahmad 


Ditto ... Muhammad Azhar 


Ditto ... TTmesh Chandra Sen 


District and 
Sessi o n a 
Judge. 
Ditto 


16tb December 1899 31st December 1912. 


2lBt July 1907 ... Still a Judge. 


Officiatingf 
District and J 
SessionsC 
Judge. 


7th December 1908. 
23rd April 1909. 
26th July 1909. 


District and 
Ses 8 i 0 n a 
Judge. 


( 22Dd Auaust 1909. 

Ditto J 22nd February 1910. 

(. 19th June 1910. 

f 16th November 8th December 190£k 

I 1909. 

1 I8tli April 1910 ... Srd June 1910. 

Ditto 16th July 1910 ... 24th August 1910. 

I 4th November 1910. 

I 16th December 1910. 
l_ 3lst July 1911. 
f 23rd March 1911. 

Ditto < 23rd June 1911 . 16th July 1911, 

(. 28th October 1911 .. 23rd December 1911 
7 ^.. f 5th June 1911. 

i 23th July 1911. 

Officiating 7tb March 1909. 

Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. 

Officiating Srd September 1909 16th October 1909. 

I Magistrate and 
Collector. 


16th July 1911, 

23rd December 1911, 


Ditto ... Nabin Chandra Das 


19th September 1909. 
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Eastern Bengal and Assam — concluded. 


Holden of listed posts during the years 1909 to 1911. —eonoluded. 


Namb. 


Substantire 

appoint¬ 

ment. 


OlBciating or 
temporary 
appointment. 


Datb. 


From 


To 


Frorin o i a 1 F. M. Clifford 
Ciyil Ser- 
rice. 

Ditto ... Kbirod Ch. Sen 


f Offieia ti n g ( 

I Magistrate ( 
and Collector. 

i 

I Officiating 
I Deputy Com- 
1. miasioner. 
OlEciatin g( 
Magistrate^ 
and Collector. C 


10th October 1909. 
19th January 1910. 


loth November 1909 
18th March 1910 ... 
24th September 1911) 


12th November 1909. 
6th April 1910. 

8th October 1910. 


Ditto ... Eajani Santa Bardolai 
Ditto ... Jatindra Nath fiay ... 


Ditto 


Glai.ga Charan Chaiterji 


Olticiatin g 
Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. 
Officiating! 
Magistra t e% 
and Collector. (. 

Ditto i 


22nd March 1910 ... 


t.th August 1910 . 
•24th September 1910 
6th May 1911 ... 

17th July 1910 ... 

7th May IDll 


15th April 1910. 


•26th August ISIO. 
24th December 1910. 
Still acting (second¬ 
ed). 

12th November 1910. 
Still acting. 


15540. (■35) To what extent also during the 
last five years have these listed posts been 
filled—(a) by members of the Provincial Civil 
Service; (6 by other “Natives of India”? 
Please give the names and positions of the latter, 
if any?—All the listed posts have been held by 
members ol the Provincial Civil Service, except 
that of Under-Stcretary to Government. The 
Native otdndia holding this post was previously 
Registrar of the Financial Department of the 
Government of Bengal. 

15541, (fib) Has the power to fill one- 
quarter of the listed posts with “Natives of 
India” other than members of the Provincial 
Civil Service or Statutory Civilians been ordi¬ 
narily and regularly exercised ? If not, can you 
give the reasons for this, and do you think it 
advisable that the power should be utilized and 
in what directions?—Except in the case of the 
Under-Secretary mentioned above, the power to 
appoint Natives of India other than members of 
the Provincial Civil Service has not beeu used. 
The reason is that training in the Provinoial 
Civil Service affords the most ready method of 
proving merit and ability, and as no reluctance 
to enter that service has been experienced it has 
not been found necessary to look outside that 
service. The power should be retained to 
provide for exceptional eases, but it is unlikely to 
be much utilized because a training in the actual 
worX of administration is necessary before 
appointment to a superior listed post, and there 
are very few spheres outside the Provincial 
Service v/here the merit and ability which would 
declare a man fit for a superior administrative 
post, are likely to be proved This might be 
ossible in the ease of Secretariat appointments, 
ut the incumbent would be of little use unless 
he had some experience of the actual working of 
district administration. 

15542. (d7) Does the system by which most 

of the inferior listed posts are merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service give satisfaction— 


(a) to members of the Provinoial Civil Service; 
and (b) to the publio interested in this question; 
and what adantages, if any, does this arrange¬ 
ment possess ?—This system has praotioally been 
abrogated by the system of recruitment for the 
Civil Service finally adopted in 190R. The 
Public Service Commission suggested that one- 
sixth of the appointments as Joint and Assisi ant 
Magistrates should be listed, or rather should be 
excluded from the schedule and amalgamated 
with the Provinoial Service. Eight such appoint¬ 
ments were listed in Bengal, the Assistant 
Magistrateships were amalgamated in the grades 
at once and the Jointships as soon as the claims 
of Civilians recruited prior to the introduction of 
the new system had been satisfied. The separate 
designations of Joint Masgitrate and Assistant 
Magistrate were not maintained, because it was 
held that there was no object in giving a separate 
n.Tmo to particular officers who did not differ ia 
any way from their fellows in the service; on 
obt'iining grade promotion they would have to 
give up the name and the mainlenance of the 
designation would encourage the idea, first that 
the holders had some vested right to appointment 
to the listed posts above their fellows, and 
secoridly that it was, necessary for an officer to 
go through all the inferior listed posts before he 
was ehgible for appointment to a superior post. 
The amalgamation did not give satisfaction to 
the publio, because the position was not under¬ 
stood. At present there can be no meaning in 
an ir.ferior listed post. The Civil Servoe is 
recruited to till certain superior posts ; the ordi¬ 
nary field of employment of the Provinoial 
Service is the upper inferior posts. The Civil 
Service only trenches on this field so far as is 
necessary to provide training for officers of the 
Indian Civil Service before they attain the supe¬ 
rior posts. On the one hand this training cannot 
be dispensed with; on the other, the number of 
inferior posts to be held by these officers must 
depend on the number of superior posts for 
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which they are being trained, and the number 
cannot be increased beyond the proper ratio 
■without causing a block in the Civil Service. 
They do not hold the inferior posts, therefore, 
because a European-recruited agency is necessary 
for them but only for the purposes of training. 
The junior officer of the Indian Civil Service 
when in training does work the same in kind 
(though possibly differing in degree) as is done 
by officers of the Provincial Service, and the 
retention of the posts of Joint and Assistant 
Magistrates in the schedule is a question of 
nomenclature. There are, therefore, now no 
special inferior posts reserved to the Civil Service 
which can be listed as open to the Provincial 
Service; and there can be no choice whether the 
inferior posts shall be amalgamated with the 
Provincial Service, because they already belong 
to the Provincial Service and are only occupied 
by civilians for the purposes of training. The 
TJuder-Secretari’ship is a special inferior appoint¬ 
ment and has never been amalgamated with the 
Provincial Service. 

15543. (38) Is the class of posts listed 

suitable ? If not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes and why ?—This question 
opens a discussion on the whole subject of the 
listed-post system. The object of the Statutory 
service was to admit Indians recruited in India 
by a backdoor to posts for which it had hitherto 
been held that a European-recruited agency was 
necessary. This system failed for reasons which 
need not be discussed, and the Public Service 
Commission of 1886 decided to close the backdoor 
and to place the Provincial Service on a sound 
footing, as the service to hold all posts for which 
an indigenous agency recruittd in India was 
suitable. To enlarge the scope of this service 
and to increase its prospects and impiove its 
morale, the Commission wished to exclude from 
the schedule certain appointments and amalga¬ 
mate them with the Provincial Service. But the 
Commission made the mistake of assuming that 
it was possible to exclude proportions of classes 
of posts mentioned in the schedule. The Secret¬ 
ary of State pointed out that this assumption 
struck at the whole basis on which the Civil 
Service was founded. The Civil Service as a 
eorpi d'ilite is recruited to fill certain high posts, 
because in the interests of British administration 
these posts must be filled by a European-recruited 
agency. If a given class of appointment need 
not necessarily be held I y a European-recruited 
service, it can be excluded from the schedule, 
though it will still be necessary to recruit from 
Europe to fill some of the class in order to 
mainiain its efficiency at a high pitch and keep 
the standard of i leals up to the Elnglish level. 
But if a class of posts is held to demand a 
European-recruited service, it cannot be said that 
members of the Provincial Seivice as a class have 
the qualifications necessary to hold any propor¬ 
tion of this class of posts. Exceptional individuals 
may possess these or equivalent qualifications, 
and may fce properly appointed to hold posts 
within the reserved classes, but the listed posts, 
as a whole, must have reference to the best of the 
average abilities of the Provincial Service. 
Though the Secretary of State clearly emphasized 
this position and declined on that ground to alter 


the schedule, the removal of the restriction in 
respect of a certain number of posts was still 
adopted as a rough working basis, and has come 
to be regarded in many quarters as the essential 
basis of the system. In effect, what has been 
done is that the appointments of Magistrate- 
Oolleotors reserved in the schedule have been 
divided into two classes—Magistrate-Collectors of 
ordinary districts and Magistrate-Collectors of 
light districts—and it has been held that the latter 
need not be reserved for a European-trained 
agency, though it is still necessary to recruit 
from Europe for a proportion of them so that all 
in turn may be held l)y the European service, 
and the working and efficiency of all districts 
may be co-ordinated to the English standard. 
This system is logical and admits of an increasing 
sphere of higher employment for Indian agency. 
Bat it cannot be based on any considerations of 
proportions; the number of such posts must 
depend on the number of light districts or what¬ 
ever other class of post it is considered can safely 
be held by Indians, and on the general consider¬ 
ation whether European control can be further 
restricted without the risk of impairiug unduly 
the English ideals of administration, tin ohoraoter 
and standard of Government and the agency for 
maintaining law and order in times of inter-raoial 
strife or other forms of unrest, but it can have 
no reference to the number of posts in the 
province: or in India as a whole, which must be 
held by a European recruited service. The use 
of proportions, even as a rough working guide, 
only serves to obscure the essential difference 
between the Indian and Provinoial Civil Services. 
Subject to the recognition of this fact, the class 
of posts listed is suitable; the number of appoint¬ 
ments falling ■within the class that can be listed 
should be revised from time to time with reference 
to the conditions of each province, and with the 
intention of iuoluding within the sphere of the 
Provinoial Service as m ny appointments as can 
aafelv be held by the indigenous agency. 

15544. (39j Have the officers of the Pro¬ 
vinoial Civil Service, selected to fill listed posts, 
proved on the average as efficient as members of 
the Indian Civil Service filling posts of similar 
responsibility, and has it been found possible and 
expedient to employ them in all branches of the 
administration ?—The officers of the Provinoial 
Civil Service who have been selected to fill district 
listed posts have usually been men who have 
succeeded in the charge of subdivisions, which 
are in many ways independent charges, hut, in 
many oases, they appear to lack the breadth of 
view and resourcefulness that are necessary for 
the charge of districts, and they do not compare 
favourably with civilian Joint-Magistrates who 
are generally posted to similar light districts as 
their first charge. They are often relatively 
deficient in force and strength of character, and 
as a rule are unwil iug to take responsibility. 
They are open to great pressure from influences 
which would not be brought to bear ou an Indian 
Civil Service officer iu like position, and the 
Indian Civil Service officer has the advantage of 
the qualities he owes to his training and of the 
prestige and traditions of his service. It has not 
been found possible or expedient to employ 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service in all 
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branches of the administration. It has not been 
considered safe or fair to appoint such officers to 
districts where there are special difficulties of 
administration, or wuere there is acute racial 
feeling, or which contain a large European 
community. In departments where great driving 
power is required or work is carried on at very 
high, pressurcj e.g.., the Settlement Department, 
Indian Civil Service control has always been 
found essential, and the same has been the case 
in departments where a large staff of Europeans 
is employed or in branches of the administration 
which are concerned with important questions of 
policy. Provincial Service officers have not been 
found suitable for the Secretariat; they lack a 
sense of proportion and the power of clear expres¬ 
sion. These are defects, however, which may be 
remedied by training, and it is hoped that the 
system of training in the Secretariat recently 
inaugurated will succeed in providing efficient 
Under-Secretaries. 

15545. (40) Please now turn to the Indian 

Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Vic., cap. 54), 
which will be found in Appendix ll to these 
questions, and say how many “Natives of India ” 
have been appointed permanently to posts in 
your province under its provisions during the 
last five years, giving names and the nature of 
the posts so filled ? - None, 

15546, (41) Are there any other ways in 
which “ Natives of India ” are appointed to your 
province to Civil Service posts?—No. 

15547. (43) What is your experience of 
the results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a pro¬ 
bationer’s course of instruction in England ? Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ?—The choice offered in this question 
is apparently between sending a candidate out to 
a district as soon as he has passed the open 
examination and giving him some form of proba¬ 
tion before he goes. If the candidate is selected 
merely for his general education, it is nfcrssary 
that he should have sorr.e grounding in subjects 
of special importance and interest to his future 
work ; such a grounding he would find it difficult 
to acquire once he has started on his district 
training, and it is therefore desirable that he 
should have a probationer’s course for this purpose 
before he enters on district work. 

16548. (44) What should be the duration 
of the probationer’s course in England (a) under 
the present system of the open competitive 
examination, (5) under any modification of that 
system recommended by you ?—The importance 
of a training in law in England has been for 
some years recognized, and it has been held that 
such a training cannot be acquired in the course 
of one year. Two years was the period originally 
favoured by the Committee appointed after the 
Act of 1853 and was the period in force from 
1866 to 1892. With the low age-limit there is 
no difficulty in providing for a two years’ course, 
but with the higher age-limit at present in force 
the difficulty arises that it is undesirable to retard 
unduly the age of arrival in India, and that 
probationers of 23 or more wish to commence 
their life’s work as soon as possible without 


spending longer than is absolutely necessary 
before they begin their pensionable service and 
course of training in India. The necessity for a 
thoipugh grounding in law is, however, para¬ 
mount, and as it has been held hy Sir H. Maine 
and all subsequent authorities that this grounding 
cannot be acquired in one year, the probationer’s 
course should be extended to two years. 

15549. (45) Do you consider it desirable 

that probationers should be required to spend 
their period of probation in England at an 
approved University ?—The system of giving 
allowances to probationers only if their course of 
probation was spent at an approved University 
was inaugurated partly in consequence of the evil 
effects of leaving probationers to'shift for them¬ 
selves as separate units for the two years of 
probation, but chiefly in order to secure for them 
the advantages of association and the wider 
intercourse of University life. With the present 
age-limits the dargers of the former system are 
lessened, and a large number of probationers 
have already had a University career, and these 
would in most oases wish to spend their probation 
at their own University. For the remainder two 
years or even one year at a University, and more 
especially at a residential University, can only 
be of advanttge, provided always that it does not 
interfere with their proper training in law. 

16550. (46) If so, do you advise the selection 
of one or more Universities for this purpose, 
and for what reasons ?—The present condition 
precedent to the approval of a University as a 
place where the probationary period may be 
spent is that moral lesponsibility for the conduct 
of the students is undertaken and rules of disci¬ 
pline are enforced. Provided that the Universities 
give facilities for the special training required, 
it does not seem necessary or feasible to carry 
selection any further, though it would be desirable 
that probationers who nad not already taken a 
course at a residential University should be 
encouraged to go to one. 

15551. (47) Do you consider that proba- 

tioners should receive allowances during their 
period of probation P If so, please give the scale 
and conditions that you recommend ?—The grant 
of allowances is based on the previous practice 
of giving probationers allowances when their 
training was conducted in India. The grant of 
allowances is justified by the fact that their 
training is to fit them for their special work in 
India. Probably the maj'ority of men at the 
age of 23 expect to bo able to keep themselves 
and very many of them are unable to continue a 
course of studies at the expense of their parents. 
To require two years’ probation without allowances 
would s£ riously detract from the prospects of the 
service, and would tend either to diminish the 
field of candidates restricting them to men who 
are comparatively well off, or to send probationers 
out to India with a load of debt incurred during 
these two years. The scale of allowances should 
be sufficient to prevent the probationer continu¬ 
ing a burden on his parents. If residence at a 
University is required, the allowances should 
certainly not te less than £200 a year. When 
the age was first raised the allowances were £100, 
which was barely sufficient for the outfit and the 
passage to India; it has now been raised to 
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^160, and a special grant of £37-10 has recently 
been given for passage to India. The allowance 
should be raise 1 to at least £200 a year, and in 
lieu of the special grant, a free first-class 
passage to India should be provided. 

15:52. (49) Would it, in your opinion, be 

desirable to establish a s-parate institution in 
England for this purpose, aud, if so, under what 
•conditions?—Lord Macaulay’s Committee con¬ 
sidered that Haileybury was unsuitable as a college 
for men who bad been through the University, 
and were unable to see bow any special college 
would adequately fit in with the necessary 
training in law. The question of a special 
college was again considered and rejected in 1874. 
Such an institution would not now have the 
advantage of the tradition and associations of 
Haileybury and would have to stand on its own 
merits, its one possible advantage would be the 
encouragement of an esprit de. corps ; but as its 
interests would tend to be confined, its influence 
would be narrowing rather than widening, and 
the probationers would lack the advantages of 
association with men of their own age and 
position whose interests are directed to other 
spheres in life. There seems to be no justifica¬ 
tion for a separate institution when the univer¬ 
sities are willing to do the necessary work and 
offer other advantages in addition. 

15553. (50) If a probationer’s course is conti¬ 

nued in England, do you accept the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 
1854, that successful candidates in the open 
competition should be considered as having 
finished their general education, and that their 
future studies should be such as have a speoial 
tendency to fit them for their calling? Does 
your answer apply equally to candidates who 
nass the open competitive examination after 
leaving school and to those who do so after 
completing a university course ?—The principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee is 
eonnd. The continuance of a general education 
after selection as probationer was possibly 
necessary under the old system of nomination 
in Older to ensure that the nominees were 
possessed of a liberal education before they 
started work in India. But it is jnoompatible 
with the system of open competition, and it does 
not appear justifiable to give probationers a 
general education at the expense of India 
when the examination itself provides a means for 
ensuring that the probationers shall have been 
liberally educated. The probationer’s studies 
should therefore be such as have a speoial 
tendency to fit him for his calling. This applies 
equally to candidates passing under either age- 
limit. If the general education is not properly 
finished when a boy leaves school, aud a Univer¬ 
sity ooux’se is considered an essential jpart of that 
education, the age limits and the conditions of 
the examination should be such as to exclude the 
unfinished product. 

15564. (51) Please examine the statement 

printed as Appendix VI to these questions 
showing the courses of studies prescribed for 
probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what 
alterations (if any) you desire to recommend in 
the present course (a) under the existing system 
of the open competitive examination, and (5) 


under any modification of that system recom¬ 
mended by you ?-Changes in the law training 
are at present under consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Secretary of State, which 
will involve the lengthening of the probation 
course to two years If these are carried out, 
there should be time also for a study of Indian 
History and Geography and a grounding in the 
vernaoular, and it is desirable to add some 
training in accounts and trade economies such as 
will enable the probationers to understand the 
broad facts of financial and trade problems. 

15556. (52) In particular, please state your 

opinion as to the desirability, during the period 
of probation, of (*j compulsory attendance at 
Law Courts in England and reporting of oases; 
{h) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to 
the general proWems of jurisprudence ; (m) the 
teaching of the grammar and text-books of 
Indian languages, with or without any attempt 
at colloquial instruction; (eV) the teaching of (a) 
Indian Geography, ( b ) Political Economy, (o) 
Accounts.—(») Is necessary. («) Is not essen¬ 
tial. (iii) The grammar and the script of the 
vernaoular should be taught during the proba¬ 
tion in England ; the colloquial instruction would 
probably be more profitably undertaken on arrival 
in India, (iv) A two years’ probation would give 
time for study of accounts and the broader aspects 
of political economy. Geography would 
naturally be associated with tue teaching of 
Indian History. Instruction in these subjects 
would prove of much benefit to probationers. 

155o6. (53) Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction can best be spent 
in England or in India?—The probationary 
course should be spent in England. The course 
must include training in the principles of law 
and careful grounding in the grammar of verna¬ 
cular languages. Tuition in History, Geography, 
Accounts and Political Economy is also desirable. 
In respeot of ail these subjects the instructors 
available in England are at least as efficient as 
those obtainable in India. It is, moreover, to the 
very great advantage of probationers that they 
should spend this period in the climate of 
England and among social surroundings which 
develop character and teach refinement and 
breadth of view. 

15557. (54) What is your opinion of a 

proposal to start, at some suitable place in India, 
a college for the training of probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service and possibly of other Indian 
services recruited in England?—Suoh a central 
college could not take the place of training in 
actual district work, and would probably do very 
little towards shortening the period of suoh 
training. It could only, therefore, take the 
place of the probationary training in England, 
and as stated in answer to the last question, it 
is better that the training should be undertaken 
in England. The only subject which could be 
better taught at suoh a college in India would 
be the vernacular colloquial; it seems likely, 
however, that by the time an oflfioer has been for 
six months in a subdivision or on settlement 
work or other duties which involve personal 
contact with all classes of people in the interior, 
it would make exceedingly little difference to his 
colloquial knowledge of the vernacular whether 
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he had been trained at home or at such a college 
in India. This college would not afford the 
advantages of life at an English University, and 
there might be some danger that close association 
in one place of probationers who had not had any 
actual experience of their work and with no out¬ 
side interests to rub against, might result in a 
narrowness of views and development of preju¬ 
dices. In any case, the difference in the circum¬ 
stances of the various provinces and in the 
requirements of the several services recruited in 
England is so great that any attempt at uni¬ 
formity of teaching at a central institution in 
India might be actually harmful. The aysiem 
under which officers of the Indian Police undergo 
a course of training in India as probationers has 
no doubt proved successful, but tuition in drill 
and discipline is an important element in the 
training of these officers, which is necessarily 
directed along much narrower lines than that of 
officers of the Indian Civil Service. 

15558. (55) What is your opinion of a 

proposal that each Provincial Government should 
arrange for the training of probationers by 
suitable courses of instruction for the whole or 
portions of the first two years of service at some 
suitable centre ?—If this proposal is intended 
to take the place of training at home, the course 
of instruction must be continuous and the 
proposal is on the lines of a central college for 
each province, and it is open to the same objec¬ 
tions as a central college for all India, intensified 
possibly by the fact that the number of proba¬ 
tioners would be fewer. There might be some 
advantage if the course could be combined with 
district training, but the difficulties in the way 
of this are great, and it would probably be 
impossible to obtain adequate teaching outside the 
presidency towns. 

15559. (56) In the report of the Treasury 

Committee appointed to consider the organiz¬ 
ation of Oriental Studies in London (1909), the 
view is taken that the preliminary training in 
Oriental languages aud in law required by proba¬ 
tioners can be given better in England than in 
India, because of the difficulties which junior 
civilians would experience in learning these 
subjects in India, the lack of good teachers in 
Indian district head-quarters, the difficulty of 
even good Indian teachers appreoiating the 
European student’s point of view and the 
difficulty of arduous study in a tropical clima'e. 
Do you consider that these objections could be 
met by a suitable scheme of instruction in 
India ? -The training in the principles of law 
could not be as well given in India, and attend¬ 
ance at Indian Courts would certainly not serve 
the purpose of attendance at the law courts in 
England. It might probably be possible to get 
good teachers in Oriental languages in a suitable 
scheme of instruction in India, but there would 
be some danger that the grounding in grammar, 
etc., would be put aside in favour of a rapid 
acquisition of colloquial knowledge, wliich could 
be put to immediate use. The climatic and social 
disadvantages would still remain. 

16560. (59) Do you consider that any differ¬ 

entiation is necessary during the period of 
probation, between the course of study for proba¬ 
tioners who are “Natives of India" and the 


course prescribed for other natural-born subjects 
of Bis Majesty ? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend?—As regards 
Natives of India who have entered the service by 
open competition in England, there appears to 
be no reason for differentiating them in any way 
frcm the probationers, except that they need not 
be required lo pass an examination in their own 
vernaculars. 

I5'i61. (60) Arc you satisfied with the 

present arrangements for the training of junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have taken up their appointments in India ? If 
not, what change should, in your opinion, he 
introduced ?—Junior Civilians are sent to 
selected Oolleotors to be trained in the actual 
work of a district; they are put through the 
various departments and familiarized with the 
working of every branch of district administra¬ 
tion, 'I'hey have to report six defended cases 
tried in the Court of a first-olass Magistrate and 
six eases at the Sessions, and they must undergo 
a six weeks’ training in the treasury. They 
have to spend also three or four months in a 
settlement camp. This system of training 
prepares them to hold charge of a subdivision, 
and subdivisional work is the most valuable part- 
of their training for higher office. Putting aside 
the question of the traming of judicial officers, the 
present arrangements for training junior Civilians 
after their arrival in India appear to be suitable. 

16562, (61) Is the existing system of depart¬ 

mental examinations suitable, and if not, what 
change do you recommend P—The rules for 
departmental examinations were revised in 1909, 
and slight changes have been made since. No 
further suggestions for their improvement need 
be made at present. 

15562. (62) Do you oonsider that there haa 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service? If so, what are the 
causes? Are you satisfied that European mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain to au 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and, if not, how could this best be 
remedied ?—It is generally admitted that the 
knowledge of Indian languages possessed by mem¬ 
bers of tho Indian Civil Service is, on the whole, 
less now than it used to he; but there is no 
reason to suppose that the colloquial knowledge 
of junior officers, at the stage when they are in 
charge of subdivisions, has deteriorated. In 
subdivisions a knowledge of the colloquial is 
absolutely necessary and is acquired; after that 
stage most of a Magistrate’s work is done in 
English, most of his visitors and the Indians he 
is brought into eontaot with speak English, and 
his only opportunity of keeping up his knowledge 
of the vermicular is during his tours, which 
are necessarily intermittent. The excessive work 
demanded of a District Magistrate leaves but little 
time for study, and it is possible that in his one 
year’s training in England he has not acquired 
as much grouuding in the language as his prede¬ 
cessors did in two, and owing to his higher age 
on arrival in India the junior Civilian may be 
disinclined to go more deeply into the study of 
the language than is necessary for his immediate 
work. The first essential for an improvement 
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in proficiency is leisure; time to study the lan¬ 
guage and read its literature, and time to spend 
in the interior of the district in contact with the 
people, so that the knowledge of the colloquial 
acquired in earlier years may not rust. Under 
modern conditions work in a district gets heavier 
and more engrossing, 'I'he only feasible course 
appears to be to provide encouragement for the 
study wherever it is possible to make sufficient 
leisure for it. This has now been done under 
the rules for the encouragement of the study of 
Oriental languages. 

15564. (63) Do you recommend any changes 

in the rules for the encouragfmenl of the 
study of Oriental languages, and, if so, what 
changes?—The Government of Bengal took up 
the question in 1908 and suggested that study 
leave might be granted to Civilians, that the 
rewards for passing should be increased, that the 
limits of service for each examination should be 
raised, and that an intermediate examination, the 
Proficiency, below the High Proficiency, should 
be instituted. All these proposals have recently 
been accepted by the Government of India, and 
no further alterations seem necessary until their 
effect is seen. 

15565. ( 68 ) Is any differentiation desirable 

in the system of training after appointment in 
India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are “Natives of India” and other 
natural-born .subjects of His Majesty? If so, 
please state your proposals ?—All probationers 
who enter the service by the open competition 
in England are assumed to have the same quali¬ 
fications. As they also have the same work to 
be trained for, there seems to be no reason to 
differentiate between them in regard to the 
system of training. 

15566. (70) Is any differentiation neces¬ 

sary in regard to the probation and training of 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are 
“Natives of India” as between peisons of 
unmixed Indian descent, of mixed European and 
Indian descent, and of unmixed European 
descent? If so, please state your proposals? — 
The answer to question ( 68 ) covers this point. 

15567. (72) The present theory underlying 
the conditions of service in the Indian Civil 
Service is that—(a) the members of the service 
should have sufficient training in subordinate 
or inferior appointments before they are called 
upon to discharge the duties of higher ones; 
and (4) that they should, throughout the whole 
period of their service, have sufficient salaries 
and sufficiently responsible duties. To secure 
these objects the number of posts, called techni¬ 
cally “ superior” posts, carrying a salary of over 
Rs. 1,000 per memem is ascertained, and it is 
endeavoured to recruit only sufficient officers to 
make it probable that each officer will find 
himself officiating, with practical permanency, in 
at least the lowest of those appointments after 
the completion of eight years’ service. Do you 
accept this system ? If so, do you consider that 
the period of eight years is suitable, or do you 
recommend any change? What alteration (if 
any) would be necessary if the age of recruitment 
were lowered?—The system is suitable for 
the present constitution of the Civil Service. 
The period of 8 years was accepted by the 


Government of India in 1898. It was stated that 
when the basis of recruitment was fixed in 1882, 
it was considered (hat an officer in Northern 
India should attain the permanent officiating 
charge of a district In from 10 to 12 years after 
entering the service, or at from 31 to 33 years 
of age. As the average age of arrival in India 
In 1898 was 24, the Government of India agreed 
to reduce the period of training so that an officer 
could obtain practically permanently officiating 
charge of a district at the same age as was con¬ 
sidered suitable in 1882, the reduction in the 
period of training being compensated for by the 
greater maturity of officers on arrival in India. 
The age of arrival at present is still higher and 
might, on the same principles, be held to justify 
a still further reduction in the period of training. 
In order to attract the best men to the service, 
it is undesirable to prolong the period beyond 
what is necessary for training. It takes from 
18 months to 2 years to pass the departmental 
examinations and to acquire a preliminary 
knowledge of subdivisional work; thereafter 
3 to 4 years should be passed in a subdivision, 
and the remaining 2 years are passed in 
temporary acting appointments, special em¬ 
ployment and work as a Joint at head-quarters. 
It might be possible to reduce the period by 1 
year, but it must be remembered that any exten¬ 
sion of the field of employment of the Provincial 
Service or other Indian agency must reduce the 
number of the lighter charges, officiating em¬ 
ployment in which has hitherto served as the 
final training ground of the Indian Civilians, If 
the age of recruitment were lowered by 1 year, 
there would not be any material difference in the 
maturity of officers on arrival, and the lowering 
of ^ the limit would probably be with the special 
object of increasing the period of probation in 
England, If the age-limits were lowered to 
17—19, with 2 years’ probation, it would pro¬ 
bably be advisable to fix the age of attainment 
to a superior post at about 30, that is, after 9 
years’ service, the additional year being spent 
as Joint or in temporary acting vacancies. 

15568. (73) It is also part of the existing 
system that officers of over 2 but under 8 
years’ completed service should fill, with practi¬ 
cal permanency in the ordinary course of promo¬ 
tion, charges of minor responsibility, called 
technically “ inferior ” posts, and should be 
drawing pay at rates above that of the lowest 
grade, but not exceeding Es. 1,000 per mensem. 
Do you accept this as a suitable arrangement? 
If not, what alteration would you suggest, and 
for what reasons?— The arrangements for junior 
officers must depend on the decision arrived at as 
to the suitable period of service before attaining 
practically permanently to superior posts. The 
maximum limit of salary must depend on the 
minimum limit taken for superior posts, but the 
limit of salary in either case is not of the essence 
of the system, but it is merely a rough guide. 

15569. (74) Please show in a tabular state¬ 

ment for the last five years, quarter by quarter, 
with footnotes, giving the names, the total 
net number of officers who have failed to 
obtain promotion in accordance with the principles 
set out in the preceding questions, and say 
whether any inconvenience, and, if so, what, has 
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been caused thereby to the Administration ?—The 
statement is annexed. The 1 st of April was 
adopted by the Government of India in 1910 as 
being the most suitable date to take as exhibit¬ 
ing the permanent position which officers have 
reached. In the first three years of the quin¬ 
quennium there was a block in promotion, but 
in 1911 the promotion was rapid. The explan¬ 
ation is partially to be found in the fact that 
on 1st April 1909 only 4 officers above 8 
The following table shows the figures for Bei 


years’ service but not of permanent superior rank 
were on leave; in 1911—19 such officers were 
on leave or deputation; had these officers been 
on duty, there would have been no excess in 1911, 
and had the figures been the same as in 19 j 9 the 
excess would only have been 4. Only 2 out 
of the 14 excess officers had less than 6 
years’ completed training, and no special 
inconvenience was caused to the Administra¬ 
tion. 

:al alone for the last five years ; — 






Number of 
officers of 

Number of 






k years’ 

officers of less 

Net number of 



Year and date. 


service arid 
over, not 

than K years’ 
service holding 

officers not holding 
superior appoint- 





bolding 

such apiji int- 

meuts. 





superior ap. 
pointments. 

merits. 


1 

2 

3 

4 



1907. 




- 

January 

April 

let 

jj 

... 

« *• 

• • • 

13 

9 

4 

5 

i 

1 

7 

18 

8 

3 

An excess of 2 

July 

October 

j) 

*5 

• • • » *• 

» • 4 



1908. 





January 

Ist 

••• ••• 


17 

6 

o 


17 

e 

1 

April 


... 

' • • 

1 

July 

)5 

... 

«t« 


1 

4 

October 


* • • • • • 


0 





1909. 





January 

1st 

ton 

... 

10 

9 

n 

1 

1 

10 

8 

April 


lit ••• 


4 

July 



4 • • 

q 

1 

2 

October 


••• 






1910. 





January 

Ist 



10 

3 

1 

2 

9 

1 

April 

)> 


• •• 

6 

2 

An excess of 4 

July 


« « « • • • 


6 

3 

Ditto 3 

October 

n 

1911. 

*•' 




January 

let 

• •« •• • 


4 

12 

4 

An excess of 12 

April 


tt» ••• 



U 

Ditto 14 

July 


• •t • • • 



13 

Ditto 13 

October 



• • • 



Officers on leave, or on deputation to foreign service have not been counted. 
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1907. 


1st January. 

Ist April. 

1st July, 1 

1 

1st October. 

Officers of 8 years’ service 
and over, not holding 
superior appointments 
(vide column d of preceding 
statement). 1 

Officers of 8 years’ service 
and over, not h'llding 
superior appointments 
(vide column 2 of preceding 
statement). 

Officers of 8 years’ service 
and over, not holding 
superior appointments 
(vide column 2 of preceding 
statement). 

Officers of 8’years’ service 
and over, not holding 
superior appointments 
(vide column 2 of preceding 
statement). 


Mr. R. G. Kilby (1896) 
A. H. VernMe(1896) 
„ W. S. Adie (1896) 
Satyendra Chandra 
Malik (1897). 

„ A. W. Cook (1897) 

„ F. W. Ward (1897) 

’ L. S. 8. O’Malley 
(189N). 

A. W. Watson(1898) 
,, A. Mellor (1898) ... 
„ L. Birley (1898) ... 
„ Q.J. Monahan (1898) 
„ F. B. Hradley-Birt 
(1898) 

„ J. Reid (1898). 

Mr. H. P. Duval (1896) 
J. Comes (1897) 

,, R. L. Ross (1898) 

„ F. W. Ward (1898) 
„ L. S. S O'Malley 
(1898), 

„ A. Mellor (1898) ... 
„ L. Birley (1898) ... 

G. J. M onahan (1898) 
„ F. B. Bradley-Birt 
0898). 

„ J. Reid (1898). 

„ T. S, MacpLerson 
(1899). 

„ J. Byrne (1899). 

„ Manmitha K. Deb 
(1899). 

„ J. T.Whitty (1899). 
„ V. B. Cobden-Ram¬ 
say (1899). 

„ B R. Mehta (1899). 
„ J. C. K. Peterson 
(1899). 


Mr. H. L. Stephenson 
(1895).* 

„ H. 0. Woodman 
(1897). 

„ W. R. Qourlay 
(1897). 

J. Comes (1897). 
L. S S. O’Malley 
(1898). 

A. Mellor (1890). 
Q. J. Monahan 
(1898). 

F. B. Bradley-Birt 
(1898). 

J. Reid (1898). 


JJ 


>1 

1 ) 




Mr. H. L. Stephenson 
(1895).* 

„ L. S. S, O’Malley 
(1898). 

., G. J. Monahan 
(1898). 

„ J. Reid (1898) ... 


Mr. H. L Stephenson 
(1895).» 

„ J. Johnston (1896). 
„ J. L. Ross (1898). 

„ L. 8 S. O’Malley 
(1898). 

„ J. Reid (1898). 


Mr. 


1908. 

R. L. Roes (1898) 

G. J. Monahan 
(1898). 

J. Reid (1898) ... 

Manmatha K. Dob 
(1899). 

J, T. W bitty (1899) 

V. B. Cobden-Ram-I 
say ( 899). 


Mr. J. Byrne (1899) 

,, J. T. Wbitty (1889 


Mr. F. W. Ward (1897), 
„ L. Birley (1898). 

„ T. 8. Maopherson 

„ J. Byrne (1899). 

„ J. T. Wbitty 
(1899). 


1909. 


Mr. F. B. Bradley-Birt i 

Mr. J. Reid (1898) ... 

iMr J. Byrne (1899) ... 

Mr. F. B. Bradley-Birt 

(1898). ! 

1 


( 1898). 

„ J. Byrne a899) ... 

! „ J. Byrne (1899)... 

„ M. Ll. L. Allanson 

„ J, Byrne (1899). 

„ Manmatha K. Deb 

„ Manmatha K. Deb 

(1900). 


(1899). 

(1899). 

„ B. 11. Bertboud 

' „ P. VV. Murphy 

„ J. T, Wbitty (1899) 

„ J. T. Wbitty (I899i 

(1900). 

1900), 

„ J. 0. K. Peterson 

„ H. LI. L. Allanson 

„ M. C. MoAIpin 


(1899). 

(1900). 

(1900). 

1 

„ II. LI. L. Allanson 

„ E. H. Bertboud 

„ P, W. Murphy 


(1900). 

(1900). , 

(1900). 


„ E. H. Bertboud 

„ H. R 'i'. 8. Perrott 



<1900). 1 

(1900). 



„ fl. R. T. S. Perrott 

„ M. C. MoAIpin 1 

1 


(1900). 

(1900). 



„ M.C. McAlpin(l900) 

„ P. W Murphy 



„ P. W.Murphy(l900) 

(1900). 


1 


* Was Private Secretary to the (ileutenant^Governor, 
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1910. 


Ist January. 

Ist April. 

1st July. 

1st October. 

OflScers of 8 years’ service 
and over, not holding 
superior appointments 
{vide column 2 of preceding 
statement). 

Officers of 8 years’ service 
and over, not holding 
superior appointments 
(vide column 2 of preceding 
statement). 

Officers of 8 years’ service 
and over, not holding 
superior appointments 
(vide column 3 of preceding 
statement). 

Officers of 8 years’ service 
and over, not holding 
superior appointments 
(vide column 2 of preceding 
statement). 

Mr. F. B. Bradley-Birt 
(1898). 

„ J. Byrne (1899). 

,, Manmatha Krishna 
Deb (1899). 

„ J. T. Whitty (1899). 

Mr. T. S. Macpherson 
(1899). 

„ J. Byrne (1899'. 

„ Manmatha Krishna 
Deb (1899). 

Mr. J. Byrne (1899), 

„ Manmatha Krishna 
Deb (1899), 

Mr. J. Byrne (1899). 

„ Manmatha Krishna 
Deb (1899). 

„ H. L L. Allanson 
(1900). 

„ H. E. T. S. Perrott 
(1900). 

„ P. W. Murphy 
(1900). 

„ J. A. L. Swan 
(1901). 

„ W. D. W. Prentice 
(1901). 

„ C. H. Eeid (1901). 




„ F. M. Luce (1901). 





mi. 

Mr. J. Byrne (1899). 

„ H.0.Liddle (1901). 

„ J. D. Sifton (1902). 

„ J. A. Hubback 
(1902). 


15570. (75) Please now see the statement 

marked AA and the list marked Bengal —C, 
which have been reproduced in Appendix VII 
to these questions, and say whether they are 
correct for your province. If not, please state 
what amendments are necessary?—Tes, the post 
of Second Additional J udge, 24-Parganas, has 
not been included because, though practically 
permanent, its permanent retention has not yet 
been sauotioned by the Secretary of State. 

15571. (76) Is any difficulty experienced 

by the Administration in working with the 
number of superior posts shown in the list for 
your province ? Do all the posts entered as 
superior cai ry a salary of more than Its. ] ,000 
per mensem, and are they all such as are ordinarily 
held by officers in the Indian Civil Service P If 
not, what changes, if any, do you suggest ?— 
No special difficulty has been experienced with 
regard to the superior posts ; they are all such 
as a]:e ordinarily held by officers of the Indian 
Civil Service, and they all carry a salary of more 
than Es. 1,000 a month. In 1907, the G-overn- 
ment of Bengal asked for an addition to the 


superior posts of a grade of Joint Magistrates, 
but this was not sanctioned} the proposal was 
made solely on a consideration of the number of 
men required for inferior posts. 

15572. (77) Does the number of superior 

posts shown as held directly under the Govern¬ 
ment of India correspond with the actual 
experience of the last five years ? If not, please 
give particulars of the discrepancies, and say 
whether you consider any change of practice in 
this respect to be desirable. Attention is invited 
in this connexion to List J in Appendix VII to 
these questions ? —The number of superior posts 
directly under the Government of India calcu¬ 
lated to be held by officers whose names are in 
the Bengal cadre is 8. The Civil Lists show 
that, from 1907 to 1911, 12’3 Bengal officers were 
on the average continuously employed in 
superior posts under the Government of India. 
The distribution among the provinces of the 
recruitment for the Government of India 
superior posts is professedly arbitrary, and in 
the case of Bengal the excess is not likely to be 
sufficient to cause any serious difficulty. 
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— 

Sanctioned 
number of 
superior 
appoint¬ 
ments 
under the 
Govern, 
ment of 
India. 

ACTVJlX, UrUMBEfi. 1 

Total of five years. 

Average. 

j 1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1010. 

1911. 

1st January. 

f 

i 

j 

‘C 

s. 

< 

Cfi 

CB 

Ist October. 

Ist January, 

iBt April. 

1st July. 

1st October. 

Ist January. 

1 

i 

'C ^ 

IS at 

Isfc October. 

1st January. 

Ist April. 

”3 

Ist October. 

Ist January. 

1st April. 

's 
i ^ 

09 

1st October. 

1 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

B 

B 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

1"! 

19 1 

1 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Superior posts held directly 
under the Government 
of India. 

8 

1 

9 

0 

12 

13 

13 

IS 

1_ 

IS 

1 

1 

1 

12 

18 

1 

i4t 

1 1 

14t 

13t 

itt 

lit 

1 

m* 

12t* 

246 

ri'so 


* Including Lieuteaant*Governor of Euetem Bengal and Assam (Sir Charles Bayley). 
t Including Census Commissioner (Mr. Gait). 


15573. ^78) Does the number of superior 

posts allowed for temporary appointments and 
deputations correspond with the actual experi¬ 
ence of (say) the last five years? If not, 
please give particulars of the discrepancies and 
say whether you consider any change of prac¬ 
tice in this respect to be desirable?—Four is 


the number of superior posts allowed for tem¬ 
porary appointments and deputations. From 
the Civil list it appears that on the average 
3'45 officers were employed in such work 
daring each quarter of the last five years. 
The allowance is therefore approximately 
correct. 


— 

Sanctioned number. 

ACTUAI SUMBEIl. 

Total of five yeais. 

Average. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910, 

1911, 

1 

i3 

S 

09 

09 

1 

< ' 

1 

Ol 

Ist July. 

u 

Oj 

JS 

c 

"S 

O 

v. 

>. 

u 

a 

s 

° , 
09 ! 

' 

" 1 

*C 

p. 

< 

£■ 

a 

K 

•«a 

1 ^ 

1^ 

o 

* 1 

1 . 

& 

«e 

p 

§ 

t? 

fH 

1 

<n 

>> 

1 09 

Ol 

1 

u 

O 

«» 

1st January. 

1st April. 

1st July, 

1st October, 

a 

a 

0 i 

4 

! 

^ 1 

1st April. 

1st July. 

1st October. 

1 

1 

2 ! 

3 

i 1 e 

i 

* 6 

7 

8 

1 ^ 

1 

1 

11 ! 

1 19 

1 

|l3 

i”! 

16 : 

16 

17 

i 

1 18 

1 

20 

1 

22 1 
1 

23 j 

2i 

Superior posts allowed tor 
temporary appoiiitmeots 
and deputations. 

4 

4 

2 

J 

_ 


! 1 

6 ' 

!_ 

4 

2 

i 2 

L 

6 

1 

4 

s 

1 

3 

1 

6 j 

6 j 

4 

1 ^ 

4 

6 j 

3 

2 

69 

s-w 


15274. (79) Does the arrangement by 

which officers, recruited against temporary 
superior posts, are shown in the lowest grade, 
work satisfactorily? If not, what change of 
practice appears to you to be necessary ?—The 
arrangement by which officers recruited against 
temporary superior posts are shown in the lowest 
grade works satisfactorily, provided that suolt 
appointments and deputations are purely tem¬ 
porary ; if the piovision is made to cover appoint¬ 
ments which are only technically temporary, 
the system would involve an inconvenient drain 
on the officers of over eight years’ service. 

16575. (80) Does the allowance of 39 per 

cent, on the number of superior posts give the 
right number of junior officers for the work of 
the administration of your province? If not, 
please stale what excess or deficiency in your 
opinion exists, giving your reasons iu detail ?— 
The allowance of 39 per cent, was fixed solely on 
a consideration of the length of training neces¬ 
sary, and is the percentage on superior posts of 
junior officers who will on the average be on 
duty. In 1907, the Government of Bengal 
represented that this percentage did not give 
enough junior civilians in Bengal to man the 
subdivisions and posts of Joint at head-quarters 
which ought, in the interests of the adminisiration, 
to be held by civilians or for special reasons by 
Europeans. This representation was based prin¬ 
cipally on the special needs of Bihar, which no 
longer forms part of this province. The Bengal 


Government proposed, in order to avoid inter¬ 
fering with the principle on which recruitment 
is based, to create a grade of Joint on Es. 1,200 
which should rank as superior appointments. 
This proposal was refused, but in consideration 
of the needs of the province a temporary excess 
of eight was allowed in the grades of Joint- 
Magistrates, to be reduced as any new superior 
appointment was created. On the reorganization 
of the provinces on the 1st of April 1913, two of 
these excess Joint fell to the share of Bengal, 
but Government agreed to abolish the excess 
appointments entirely and return to normal 
conditions. The junior administration of the 
province should rightly be regarded as the work 
of the Provincial Service, and their field of work 
should only be trenched upon by Civilians in so 
far as is necessary to give Civilians training for 
the higher posts. Any other principle involves 
the hypothesis that the Provincial Service is not 
capable, under Civilian superintendence, of filling 
the inferior posts, and that a Europoan-recruited 
agency is necessary for these posts. If, for 
special reasons connected with religious differences 
or other special features, Europeans are required 
for particular subdivision or posts, they should be 
recruited as part of the Provincial Service, but 
there should be no question of the recruitment 
for the Civil Service being based on tmy con- 
sideiation of the inferior posts. 

15576. (81) Junior officers are considered 

to be under training during the first two years 
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of their service. Does this approximate to the 
actual conditions? If not, what alteration is 
necessary in the percentage of 15'5 allowed for 
training ?—The fully-passed Assistant Magis¬ 
trates shown at present in the Civil List in 
Bengal have taken on an average 18 months to 
pass their departmental examinations, and there 
can be no question that until these are passed the 
Assistants must be considered as under training. 
During the last five years in Bengal, civilians 
have been put in charge of subdivisions on the 
average 18 months after they have come to the 
country; in Eastern Bengal the average has been 
17 months. If therefore they are reckoned as 
out of training and holding inferior posts as soon 
as they are put in charge of subdivisions, the 
period of training is rather less than two years. 
But it may justly be considered thac (he first six 
months in a subdivision is also part of their 
training. The inferior posts in Bengal are two 
Under-Secretaryships and 34 posts of .Joint 
Magistrates; during the last five years in Bengal 
the average service before pucka promotion to a 
Jointship has been eight years, eight mouths; and 
and in Eastern Bengal six years, ten months. 
In Bengal, an ottioer has not obtained permanent 
oflBciating promotion under about four years, but 
in Eastern Bengal the period has been two years, 
and in the present province this will probably be 
the time in future. It may be taken, therefore, 
that Assistants are in training for two years, and 
the percentage of 15'5 need not be altered. 

15677. (82) Does the leave allowance of 32'7 

per cent, for superior posts, 6'7 per cent, for 
inferior posts, and '6 per cent, for training posts, 
approximate to the actual conditions? If not, 
please state what alteration is desirable ?—The 
figures have been worked out for 1911, an 
ordinary typical year. The number of superior 
posts was 90 and the sanctioned cadre was 175. 
The actual cadre, however, was 184. Taking the 
actual cadre of 184, if this had been properly 
distributed according to the theoretical cadre the 
men on leave should have been— 


Over eight years 

... 29*4 

Inferior posts 

... 6-0 

Training posts 

•6 

36-0 


In fact the men on leave throughout the year 
were— 


Over eight years 

32'r 

Inferior posts 

... 2*2 

Training po.sts 

•7 


3o*6 

The total is correct, but 

the distribution 


wrong. The Civil List, however, shows that 
only the men of 1900 officiated in superior posts 
in the cold weather; instead therefore of men of 
eight years’ completed service officiating practi¬ 
cally permanently it was only those of ten com¬ 
pleted years who were in that position. The 
ninth and tenth years therefore in this case 


should be counted as inferior posts. The numbers 
on leave then become— 

Superior posts ... ... 28-5 

Inferior posts ... ... 6*4 

Training ... ... *7 

35 6 

The numbers and distribution are therefore 
practically correct, and the percentages may be 
accepted as approximating to actual conditions. 

15578. (83) Does the annual decremental 

rate of 4-17 per cent, on the total strength 
of the service correspond with the actual 
experience of the last 20 years ? If not, please 
give the actual facts for this period and suggest 
a suitable figure with reasons in support of the 
same?—Taking the percentage of actual casual¬ 
ties in each of the last 20 years on the actual 
strength of the year, the average casualty rate 
works out at 3 92 on the total cadre of Bengal, 
Bihar and Assam. The decremental rate as 
found by Sir David Barbour on 45 years’ 
experience up to 1880 was 4-32; Mr. Barrow on 
the 50 years’ experience up to 1904 found it to 
be 4T7. Mr Barrow worked this out by years 
of service, grouping togetherquinquei nial periods, 
and his result is no doubt more accurate than the 
above, which has merely been worked out on the 
average decremental rate of each year unweighted 
by any system of grouping. There is no reason 
to doubt that 4*17 corresponds with actual facts. 

15579. ( 84 ) Does the theoretical strength 
of the service correspond ordinarily with its 
actual strength ? If not, please state the facts, 
and, in particular, offer any remarks which may 
suggest themselves with regard to the existing 
discrepancy shown in the statement marked BB 
which is included in Appendix VII to these 
questions ?—As shown in the statement marked 
BB, the province is nine men short of its sanc¬ 
tioned strength. 'The sanctioned strength of the 
cadre of Bengal and Eastern Bengal was 337; 
the present total sanctioned strength of the 
combined cadres of Bengal, Bihar and Assam is 
340 ; so the number has risen by 3 owing to the 
reorganization, and this accounts for part of the 
shortage. The remainder is accounted for by the 
increase since last year ot the total number of 
superior appointments to be recruited for from 90 
I 0 94; i94'6 per cent, on 4 appointments equals 
7*7 men. Turning to the theoretical strength 
as distinguished from the sanctioned strength, the 
theoretically correct distribution of the sanctioned 
cadre for Bengal is compared with the distribution 
of the actual cadre on the 1st of October 1912 in 
the following statement:— 

I^umber of men Actual strength 
Year of geivice. in theoretical on 1st October 
cadre. J912. 


Above 35 

*4 

Progressive. 

■4 1 

Progressive 

1 

35 ... 

1*0 

1-4 0 

1 

34 ... 

1*2 

2-6 2 

3 

33 ... 

1-4 

4-0 1 

4 

32 ... 

1*8 

5*8 1 

5 
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X^uinber of men Actual atrmgtli 
Year of service* in theoretical on 1st October 
cadre. 1913. 

Progreseive. Progressive. 

Above 31 ... 2*0 7 8 0 5 

30 ... 2-4 10-2 0 6 

29 ... 2-7 12*9 3 8 

28 ... 33 16-2 1 9 

27 ... 3-8 20-0 1 10 

^'1 ... 4*5 24'5 5 16 

26 ... 4-9 29-4 1 16 

24 ... 6-1 34-5 3 19 

23 ... 8-2 89*7 6 25 

22 ... 6-3 45-0 5 30 

21 ... 55 80-5 4 34 

20 ... 6-5 56-0 9 43 

19 ... 6-7 61-7 5 48 

18 ... 6-8 67-5 6 54 

17 ... 6-0 73-5 3 57 

16 ... 61 79-6 11 68 

16 ... 6‘1 85-7 8 76 

14 ... 6*2 91-9 11 87 

13 ... 6-3 98-2 3 90 

12 ... 6-5 104-7 6 96 

11 ... 6-5 111*2 5 101 

10 ... 6*7 117*9 6 107 

9 ... 68 124*7 5 112 

8 ... 6-9 131*6 6 118 

7 ... 7*0 138*6 6 124 

6 ... 7*1 145-7 5 129 

5 ... 7*2 182*9 8 137 

4 ... 7*3 160*2 8 145 

3 ... 7*5 167*7 6 181 

2 ... 7*6 175*3 10 161 

1 ... 7*7 183*0 11 172 


The actual cadre is different all through, but the 
■deficiencies are greater in the years above 17 
years’ service. The redistribution of the cadres 
•after the let April last has disturbed the theore¬ 
tical strength considerably. 

15580. (85) Do you consider that the present 
eystem of a quinquennial examination of the 
conditions of service is adequate to regulate the 
rate of recruitment and flow of promotion ? 
•If not, -what alterations do you recommend ?— 
At the time of fixing the annual indent for 
recruitment, the actual strength of the service is 
■examined, but it is not compared with the theore¬ 
tical strength. The flow of promotion depends 
on the correspondence between the distribution 
of the actual cadre and the theoretically correct 
distribution of a cadre of the sanctioned strength. 


SiKPHENSON. [continued. 


This is the point that is examined quinquennially. 
The examination in itself does nothing to 
regulate the flow of promotion ; it can only show 
the inevitable results of the actual distribution, 
and any steps then taken to regulate recruitment 
cannot have any material results for many years. 
The quinquennial examination is useful but the 
theoretical cadre should be compared each year 
with the actual cadre of each province, so that if 
any opportunity arises it may be taken to bring 
the actual cadres more into correspondence with 
the theoretical. 

15581- (86) State the principles on which 
the annual indent for recruitment to the Indian 
Civil Service is regulated. Do you consider that 
accurate results are attained thereby P If not, 
what alterations do you recommend P—In pre¬ 
paring the indent of Indian civilians to be 
recruited for Bengal in the open examination of 
1913, the actual strength of the provincial cadre 
in July 1912 is takeu. The men recruited in the 
open examination in 1913 will not arrive in 
India till the end of 1914; before that time 
therefore the actual cadre of July 1912 will be 
reduced by two years’ deoremental rate of 8*34 
men; these are therefore deducted from the 
actucd cadre. On the other hand, by that time 
two lots of new recruits will have arrived, one in 
December 191*2 and the other in December 1913; 
these must therefore be added to the actual cadre. 
The net result will be the anticipated number in 
the service on 1st July 1914, and this number is 
compared with the sanctioned strength and the 
excess or deficiency ascertained. Tbe number of 
recruits required in acoordanoe w th the authorized 
recruitment rate on the sanctioned cadre is 
calculated ; if on the 1st July 1914, it is antici- 
psted that there will be a deficiency, 30 per cent, 
of the deficiency is added to the normal recruit¬ 
ment, if there will be an excess, 30 per cent, of the 
excess deducted from the normal recruitment, and 
the result is sent in as the indent to be recruited 
for in 1913 and to arrive in December 1914. 
Only 80 per cent, of the excess or deficiency is 
taken in order to spread the recruitment more 
evenly over a term of years and prevent a block. 
This system gives as accurate results as possible 
as regards total numbers ; to be strictly correct 
the basis should be a forecast of the number of 
raperior poets 8—10 years in advance, but this is 
impossible, and the results attained by the present 
system, though they cannot entirely prevent 
blocks, are as satisfactory as it is possible to devise. 

15582. (87j Are you satisfied that, under 
the existing system of promotion, the interest of 
individual officers and of the administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
of seleet.on for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers P— 
Under the system followed in this province an 
officer rises by seniority to the first grade of 
Joint Magistrates. Except in the very rare case 
when he is obviously incompetent for a district 
charge, he is then appointed to officiate in district 
charges, and is not confirmed unless he is fit to 
hold these appointments. Appointment to a 
Gommissionership is made on the basis of selection 
of the fittest among the senior Goliectors. Every 
officer except in the very rare cases of obvious 

40 
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inoompetency is tried in a district charge and his 
interests are thus safeguarded ; but his turn for 
confirmation does not come until Government 
has had considerable experience of his work and 
is satisfied that he is fit. In the case of a Com- 
mission ership an officer may be passed over by a 
junior officer who is obviously more suitable for 
selection, but he is not finally passed over unless 
he is obviously unfit or has been given an 
opportunity of proving his merits and lias been 
found wanting. The principle that absolute fit¬ 
ness is an essential qudification for promotion to 
the headship of a district has long been accepted 
both by Government and the services. This post 
forms at present the staple ob ject of recruitment to 
the Indian Civil Service, and the average officer 
passes half his service in such a post. Assuming 
that the system of recruitment is suitable, the 
cases will be very rare in which an officer is not 
fit for the charge of a district, but the growing 
complexity of district administration and the 
manning of the lighter districts by Provincial 
Service officers renders it more and more neces¬ 
sary that the test of fitness should be thorough. 
An officer who is finally rejected as unfit loses his 
rahou d'itre, and not only fails in usefulness 
to Government, but is a source of weakness and 
difficulty to the administration. It is right 
therefore that he should no longer remain in the 
service, but should be compulsorily retired on 
a suitable pension. No officer should be retired 
before five years’ service, as anything shorter 
than this would not give a fair trial, and ordinarily 
the final rejeotioa would not come until he 
had been tried in a district and failed or had 
attained the seniority which would normally 
entitle him to the charge of a district. But 
when the Local Government had finally decided to 
reject him they should be empowered to submit 
the case to the Secretary of State with a 
recommendation that the officer should be com¬ 
pulsorily retired. It is most important that the 
service should have confidence in the authority 
with whom the decision as to compulsory retire¬ 
ment rests ; the annuity after full service is one 
of the attractions of the service, and if any 
uncertainty is introduced regarding the possibility 
of obtaining this annuity, it must have a 
deleterious effect on recruitment. The opinion 
of the service was very strongly against any 
lower authority than the Secretary of State exer¬ 
cising this power, and the provision of an appeal 
to the Secretary of State would not remove the 
fear that the Local Government or the Govern¬ 
ment of India might be prejudiced or biassed by 
considerations of policy, because it is felt that in 
such an appeal the Secretary of State must 
necessarily be averse to upsetting the formal 
decision of the lower authority. An officer who 
has been finally passed over for promotion to a 
district charge should therefore be liable to com¬ 
pulsory retirement by the Secretary of State. 
If an officer wbo has been passed as fit for a 
district charge should afterwards become 
inefficient he should be liable in the same way to 
compulsory retirement at the hands of the Secret¬ 
ary of State. But in this case, and in a lesser 
degree in the case of an officer passed over for 
promotion to the charge of a district, it is very 
desirable that the service should feel confidence 


in the justice and fairness of the decision before 
the officer is compulsorily retired from the ser¬ 
vice. The Government of Bengal have therefore 
suggested that in the first instance the facts 
should be enquired into by a Committee, which 
might be composed in the case of an executive 
officer of a Collector, the officer’s Commissioner 
and a Secretary to Government, and in the case 
of Judicial officers, of a District Judge, a Judge 
of the High Court and a Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment These officers would know the actual 
work which the officer concerned would have to 
do, and though their recommendations could not 
bind Government, their findings would carry 
very great weight both with Government and 
the service generally. The appointment of 
Commissioner is one of very great importance 
and should be filled by the best officers at the 
disposal of Government. Seniority should there¬ 
fore not give the right to be tried if there is a 
better junior man ; but in the absence of an un¬ 
doubtedly better junior man the senior officer 
should be tried before he is declared to be unfit 
for a Commissionersbip, unless be is obviously 
unsuitable. An officer therefore may be passed 
over for a Commissionersbip, not because he is 
not fit, but because there are better men below 
him. He will only be finally rejected when in 
the absence of better men he has been tried and 
found wanting. When he is finally rejected he 
should have the option of retiring, but in most 
oases he will have already earned his pension ; 
as he is ecc hypothm suitable for a district charge 
there is no reason why he should be compulsorily 
retired. 

15683 (88' To what extent are the func¬ 

tions of the officers of the e.xeoutive and judicial 
branches of the Indian Civil Service differen¬ 
tiated P Is any change desirable, and, if so, in 
what directions ?—Under present orders an 
officer’s final choice as to the branch of the service 
to which he wishes to belong is made at the end 
of his twelfth year of service, and his allocation 
to one branch or the other is then finally made. 
Up to that period he is liable to be employed in 
either branch, but in most cases his aptitude for 
one or other branch is known before that period, 
and influences the officiating charges he receives. 
The question of making this allocation at an 
earlier stage of service is under consideration in 
connection with the improvement of the training 
of Indian Civilian Judges. 

15684. (90) Please see the two statements 

contained in Appendix VIII to these questions, 
showing the various rates of pay drawn by offi¬ 
cers holding posts in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre, and the grading of each class of post for 
the different provinces, and say whether they 
are correct for your province ?—The statements 
are correct with the following exceptions :— 
OC. The pay of the Chairman of the Improve¬ 
ment Trust has been fixed at a consolidated 
salary of Rs 3,500. The pay of the Deputy 
Chairman of the Corporation of Calcutta is ut 
present Rs. 1,500. DD. The heading of the 
last column should be “Grades of Rs. 400 and 
over ” as Assistant Magistrates draw Rs. 400 
till they pass their lower standard, and thereafter 
Rs. 450 until they have completely passed their 
departmental examinations. 
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15685, (91) Please give full information regarding the rates of pay and the number of posts 

in each of *he main grades of the service authorized on the 1st April of eaoh of the following years : 
18(10, 1870, 1880j ]S90, 1900 and 1912?—Please see the statement below. 


Mature of posts. 


Lieutenant*Governor. 

Members of Council 
Judges of High Court ... 
Members of Board of Revenue 
Secretaries to Government ... 
Junior Secretary to Govern, 
ment. 

Commiseioners .. 

1 iito (non-regulation) 

Judicial Commissioner. 

District and Sessions Judges, 

Additional Judges . 

Judge of the Vrincipal Court 
of Small Causes. 

Secretary to Bosrd of Revenue 

Junior Secretary to Board of 
Revenue. 

Registrar, High Court. 

Magistrates and Collectors ... 

Deputy Commissioners 


Miscellaneous 


ftettlemeat officers «. ... | 

Cantonment Magistrates* Ist 
grade. 

Cantonment Magistrates* 2nd 
grade. 

Dnder-Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment. 

Joint Magistrates, Ist grade ... 

Ditto 2nd grade 

Assistant Commissioners, Ist 
grade. 

Assistant Commissioners, 2nd 

grade. 

AsiUtaat Commissioners, 3rd 
grade. 

AssistMit Magistrates. 

Total ... 



* Third UDder.Secretary8lilp is a listed post, but held by an Indian Civil Service officer, 
t Bxoluding tb^ statutories. 

i Excluding AdditionalCommtsfionerahip of Patna and Additional District and Sessions Judgeships, Jessore, Khulna and. Bakarganj, 
which were temporary posts. 

(а) Iniormatiou is not available. 

(б) Chairman of the Oorporaiion of Calcutta; Opium Agents, Bihar and Benares; Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs; 
<Cbllector of Customs; Deputy Collector of Customs; fiovernor-Geoeral^s Ageai, MurshiaaDaa; Registrar-General of Assurances; Registrars fi 
Bihar and I’residenoy districts; Buperinteodent of Slumps and Stationery, 

(c) Inspeetorg.fSeneral of Police and Registration; Ohalr<i:an of the Corporation of Calcutta; Opium Agents, Benares and Bihar; Superin¬ 
tendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs; First Inspector of Begistratioa Officers; GoUeotor of Customs. 

(dl) i irfCtor of Land Records graded with Collectors, but seconded. Collector of Customs graded with Collectors. 

(d’l Inspectors-Geneial of Police and Registration; Chairman of the Corporation of Calcutta; Opium Agents, Benares and Bihar; 
•Commissioner of Excise; Superintendent and R,emembjancer of Legal Affairs. , 

(el) Oommi>sioi>er of Excise, Collector of Customs, and Director of Land Records graded with Collectors. 

(a*) Inspector-General of Police; Chairman o( the Corporation of Calcutta; Gpinm Agent, Bihar; Superintendent and Remembrancer of 

iDcitides Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs and three Judgeships of Assam. 
if*] Inciudes commissioner of Excise; Director of Land Records; Director of Agriculture; Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies; 
two Secretaries to the Board of Revenue; tbtee Settlement Officers; four Additional District Magistrates. 

{.p) Inspector-General of Folioe { Chairman of the Corporation of Calcutta; Ohairoinn of the Improvemdut Trust; Private Secretary; 
L'eputy Chairman of the Corporation of Calcutta. 
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15586 (92) Are the present rates of pay 

and grading suitable ? If not, what alterations 
do you recommend?—The pay of the main posts 
of the Civil Service has remained unaltered for 
over half a century, and meanwhile the value 
of the salary has been decreased by one-third. 
Since 1890, the date taken by the Prices 
Committee as a starting point, prices have risen 
from 15 to 50 per cent., and the men who are now 
in the service have felt the pinch of this rise and 
have felt it the more because it has been made 
the ground for a revision of the pay and 
prospects of almost every other service. The 
grant of. exchange compensation has to some 
extent lessened the effect of this rise. The pay 
of the service was fixed to enable a certain 
position to be kept up, and there is a general 
complaint that it is no longer possible to keep 
up that position without getting into debt. 
Enquiry would show that there are few officers 
in the service who have done more than save 
sufficient for their passages and furlough from 
time to time, while there are some who rely on 
the later years of their service to clear them from 
debt. There certainly is a feeling of dissatisfac¬ 
tion, but it is with regard to the pay and 
prospects of the service generally rather than 
with reference to the pay of any particular posts. 
It is recognized that to raise the pay of the 
service to its equivalent of 50 years ago would be 
prohibitively expensive, bvit it is generally felt 
that it IS wrong that officers of Government in 
responsible positions should he unable (o keep up 
the position that is expected of them without get¬ 
ting into debt. As regards the actual rates of pay 
and grading, it must be remembered that under 
the present system officers start their pensionable 
service at a much later age, and are tlierefore, age 
for age, worse off than their predecessors, and 
their heavy expenses of married life begin at a 
comparatively earlier stage of their career. If 
Mr. Barrow’s conclusions continue to hold good, 
that officers retire at a later stage of their career 
than before, then there is no way of avoiding a 
block in the superior posts, and it is more than 
ever essential that the grading in these posts 
should be liberal. There is further the fact 
eculiar to Bengal that the amenities of life have 
een very greatly affected by the recent 
reconstitution of the province; all the healthy 
districts and all the cheap districts have been 
removed, and Bengal districts are now probably 
as a whole the most expensive in India to serve 
in, and at the same time offer probably the 
fewest attractions, while the lack of healthy 
districts must mean that officers must take a 
greater amount of leave, with its consequent 
expense. There are therefore special grounds for 
liberality in grading in Bengal. The pay of the 
executive line compares very unfavourably with 
that of the judicial, and the first improvements 
should be effected in that branch. The actual 
pay of the various grades of Collectors is the 
same as in most other provinces, but there are 
grounds for raising it to the standard of the 
judicial branch and adopting the pay in force in 
Madras. The grading in Bengal is particularly 
bad. In 1881 the grading was 15. 15. 6, and 

this was only altered in order to assimilate 
the pay of Deputy Commissioners in Assam to 


that of Oolleotors in Bengal without incurring 
the full expenditure that was really necessary for 
this purpose. It is desirable that the grading 
should now be brought back to the previous level. 
The recommendations of the Decentralization 
Commission aimed at enhancing the position of 
Commissioners, and, in a less degree, of district 
officers and the ordinary corollary would be an 
enhancement of their prospects. The pay has 
remained stationary, and in view of their 
increased responsibilities there are grounds for 
raising the pay to that of Commissioners in 
Bombay. This would involve raising the pay 
of the Chief Secretary to an equality with the' 
pay of the posts in Madras and Bombay. The 
claim of the senior officers in Bengal may be 
fairly represented as that they should he put on 
the most favourable level prevailing in India, 
since in Bengal the amenities are less and the 
expenses greater than in any other province It 
is, however, the pay of the inferior posts and of 
officers just beginning to act in superior posts, 
which most of all demands consideration. An 
officer approaching his first furlough at eight 
years service has been drawing for some years 
about £650 per annum, with two or three 
intervals of a few months, of rather under 
£1,000 per annum while acting as District 
Magistrate. These periods on higher pay have 
been of no practical advantage to him, because 
since he is occupying for short periods a position, 
the average remuneration of which is two-thirds 
more than ho receives, the change in status 
without corresponding increase in remuneration 
probably causes him loss instead of profit. His 
ordinary pay of about £650 may therefore W 
considered as normal. For a man over 30- 
years of age, generally married and with a. 
family commencing, this is inadequate to the 
maintenance of a decent position, reasonable 
comforts and at the same time of making the 
wonoinies without which furlough is absolutely 
impossible. 

15587. (94) Do you consider it desirable- 
that there should be uniformity of payment for 
similar kinds of work in all the provinces, and 
does any dissatisfaction on this score exist in 
your province, and, if so, what ?—It is not 
necessary that there should be uniformity of 
payment for similar work in all the provinces. 
The amenities of life and the comps rati ve 
cheapness of living are factors which must be 
taken into consideration. But it is desirable that 
the high appointments in the three Presidencies 
should secure the same pay; otherwise the 
comparative status of the lower paid appointment 
must inevitably be less in the eyes of the public, 
though it was declared as the intention of Govern¬ 
ment that the status of the three Presidencies 
should^ be similar. The Chief Secretary and 
Gommissioners of divisions in Bengal are- 
worse off in point of actual pay than the corre¬ 
sponding^ officers in the other two Presidencies, 
and their expenses at the same time are- 
heavier. 

15588. (95) Do you consider that the ex¬ 
change coiopensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and, if so, 
under what conditions ? Should such abolition^ 
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apply to officers already employed or be restricted 
to future entrants ?—Exchange compensation 
was introduced to remedy the special hardship 
caused by the extreme depreciation in value of 
the rupee and the loss to officers owing to its 
fluctuations. The rupee is now stable but at a 
value very considerably below its previous one. 
The special form of assistance with its special 
name is now inappropriate and the basis for the 
distinction of nationality and domicile is not so 
self-evident. The allowance therefore is liable to 
misconstruction, and it would be convenient to get 
rid of it. Although it wan professedly temporary, 
it was an admission that some remedy was 
necessary for a grievance which still exists, and 
all those who have entered the service since the 
grant have some grounds for expecting its 
continuance in some form. It would not be 
equitable or possible without very great dissatis¬ 
faction simply to abolish it, but there would be 
considerable sentimental advantages in converting 
it into an increase in salaries. 

15589. (96) If abolition is recommended 

with compensation in the form of increased 
salaries, what is your opinion regarding the 
grant of a similar increase of salary to 
those members of the service who now draw 
no exchange compensation allowance ?—The 
distinction in the matter of eiohange om- 
pensation allowance was based on the fact 
that officers of bluropean domicile as a whole 
had to transmit money to England and lost 
very heavily on the exchanges. This did 
not apply to officers with an Indian domicile. 
But these officers have been heavily affected 
by the fall in the purchasing value of the rupee 
as opposed to its foreign exchange value, and in 
this respect are on a par with the officers of 
a European domicile. The palliative of an 
increase in salaries to the extent of the exchange 
compensation allowance would go but a small 
way towards compensation for the fall in the 
purchasing power of the rupee, and officers of 
the Indian Civil Service of an Indian domicile 
are equally entitled to any rise in salary on this 
account as they have from the commencement 
been given the same salary as their European 
fellow officers. 

15590. (97) How does the system of acting 

allowances work in the case of officers selected 
to officiate in appointments involving increased 
responsibility ? Is it productive of any incon¬ 
venience and have you any suggestion to make 
on the subject?—The rules regulating the cal¬ 
culation of noting allowances are contained in 
Article 105 of the Civil Service Regulations. 
There has been no general oomplaint of the 
working of the system. 

16591. (98) How is the system of offi¬ 

ciating grade promotion, where there is no 
change of duties, actually worked ? Is the 
^stem convenient in the interests both of the 
Q-overnment and of the officers of the service ? 
Have you any recommendations to make for 
its alteration ?■—The Appointment Department 
works out the officiating grade promotions from 
the Civil List and charge reports, and the 
proposals are eventually checked fron, the scale 
lists maintained by the Aooountant-General. 
Orders are issued to the Acoountant-Oeueral, the 


promotions are gazetted and the copies of the 
orders are sent to the officers concerned. The 
system involves a considerable amount of work 
in the Appointment Department, and as the 
scale registers of the Accountant-General are 
only written up from time to time, there is an 
unavoidable delay in checking the promotions 
and reversions. The delay is immaterial in the 
ease of promotions, but it does sometimes cause 
hardship in the ease of rever.sions. The system 
of officiating grade promotion, however, has a 
historical basis and is prized as a valuable right 
by the service. It possesses some of the ad¬ 
vantages of a rough time-scale and, in spite 
of the ocoasiocal iuoonveuienoes, it could 
not be abolishad without some form of 
oompensatioD which it would be diffitsult to 
devise. 

15592, (99) What is your opinion regard¬ 

ing the substitution for the existing graded 
system of promotion of a time-scale of salary ? 
If you are in favour of a time-soale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the service or 
not ?—A time-soale is suitable for a service when 
the work is the same in kind throughout the 
whole period of service. It is not in its essence 
suitable for a corps d'ilUe such as the Civil 
Service; it would be necessary to have separate 
time-scales for the main divisions of appoint¬ 
ments and there would be a considerable difficulty 
in working the special appointments outside 
these main divisions. The only object of a time- 
soale is to regulate promotion, and it has been 
put forward as a remedy principally in those 
provinces where there has been a block. The 
proper remedy for snob a state of affairs is a 
suitable system of recruitmaut rigidly adhered 
to, and a suitable grading of the main classes of 
appointments. A rough time-scale may be 
useful as a standard, but in a servios speoially 
recruited for high appointments only, a rigid 
time-scale is unsuitable and should be unneoes- 
sary. With a theoretically correctly distributed 
cadre and a suitable grading the advantages 
of a time-scale in providing increasing 
pay to meet increasing expenses is already 
attained by the system of officiating grade 
promotions. 

15593. (160) As an alternative, do yon 
recommend a system by which each main ninaa 
of appointment would have a separate time- 
soale?—A separate time-scale for each main class 
of appointment would be necessary if any system 
of time-scale were adopted. 

15594. (101) What is your experience of 
the practical working of time-scales of pay in 
other Indian services?—The Forest Service and 
the Public Works Department have time-scales, 
and the systems have recently been introduoed 
for Assistant Surgeons. The systems work well 
generally in these departments which are 
organised on a different basis to the Civil Service, 
but the chief defect is a tendency to deprive 
officers of an iuoentive to rise above the general 
level of average results. 

15595. (l04) Turuing now to the case of 
the statutory civilians and officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Services holding listed posts, do 
you approve of the arrangement by which 
they draw salary approximately at the rate of 
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two-thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts hy 
members of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, 
what rate do you suggest for the various grades 
of the service P—The basis of the rule under 
which officers of the Statutory Service receive 
64 per cent, of the iiay of officers of the Indian 
Civil Service when holding corresponding 
appointments is that they are serving in tlieir 
own country, and have not had the expense of 
going to England to pass their examinations. 
Under Article 85, Civil Service Regulations, an 
officer of Government who is deputed to Europe 
is only allowed to draw two-thirds of his salary ; 
and as a civilian has to pay 4 per cent, of his 
salary towards his annuity, the statutory officer 
in receiving ti4 per cent, of the civilian’s pay 
while serving in his own country is practically 
placed on the same level. The arrangement 
therefore is quite equitable for the members of 
the Statutory Service. The case of a provincial 
officer holding a listed post is rather different; 
be is not recruited into the Civil Service, but is 
holding a prize appointment, and the recom¬ 
mendation of the Public Serrice Commission of 


the Civil Service, but in practice very few of 
them serve long enough to go through the 
grades. 

15596. (106) Is there any reason to sup¬ 
pose that officers of the Indian Civil Service 
take more or less leave of any particular kind 
than they did 5, 10, 15, or 20 years agoP If so, 
to what is this due P—The statement below has 
been compiled from the civil lists, and shows 
for each year the number of men who were on 
leave during some portion of the year and the 
number who actually proceeded on leave during 
the year, together with the average amount of 
leave the latter were granted. The ^rules allow¬ 
ing combined leave came into force in 1902, 
and there is a considerable rise in that year in 
the number of men who took privilege leave, 
because this number includes those who combined 
their privilege leave with furlough, The figures 
for furlough show that the number of men who 
go on leave is fairly constant, but there has 
been a considerable drop in the average amount 
of furlough taken since 1902. The reason is 
that an officer now leaves India for the same 


1886 that his pay should be regulated without 
reference to the pay drawn by the Indian Civil 
Service seems the correct course, rhe pay of 
these appointments should therefore be sufficient 
to attract the ambitions of the best men in the 
Provincial Service. At present theoretically an 
officer bolding a listed post rises pan passu 
through the grades with his contemporaries in 


period as before, but a portion of his leave is 
privilege leave, whereas before it was all Jfur- 
lough. The average amount of privilege leave 
taken is much the same as before ; but formerly 
it was taken by itself, and did not much 
affect the amount of furlough taken ; it is now 
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(a) The quinquennial year should be 1897, but as this was a famine year the year 1896 has been considered. 


15697, (107) Is all the leave on full pay 
due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the 
Indian Civil Service, and, if not, what are the 
reasons P Is the amount which can be earned 
in your opinion suitable ? If not, what alterna¬ 
tive arrangement do you suggest ?—Leave on 
full pay is earned at the rate of one month after 
every 11 monihs of continuous active service 
and oau be accumulated up to a maximum of 
three months. It can now be combined with 
furlough and is comparatively rarely taken by 


itself except in extension of vacation or the 
Puja holidays. Whenever an officer goes on 
furlough he prefixes the full amount of leave on 
full pay that stands to his credit, and it is only 
in the oases where an officer is unable to take his 
furlough when it is due, and is also unable to 
utilize a portion of his privilege leave in a holiday 
in India, that the full amount of leave on full 
pay is not taken. The basis of privilege leave 
was the necessity for an occasional rest from work 
in the intervals of furlough, and suffioient was 
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allowed to be acoumulated to enable an oflBoer to 
rush to Europe and back. From this point of 
view one month, in the year is saihcient oonoes- 
flion, and it is undesirable to encourage officers to 
remain on duty for luore than three years at a 
stretoh, so the limit of accumulation also should 
not be raised. The question of leave on fall 
pay other than privilege leave oonoerus fur¬ 
lough 

15598. (108). Is all the furlough due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian 
Civil Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as 
much furlough as is permissible by the present 
rules P If not, what change do you suggest ?— 
The amount of furlough earned by a member of 
the Indian Civil Service is one-fourth of his 
active service with a maximum limit of six years. 
The oases of all officers wh<j have retired from the 
service since 1892 have been examined, and the 
average amount of furlough taken by them at 
the date of their retirement is three years and 
seven and a half months. Of the 113 cases so 
examined only Sfi have taken more than four 
years and less than five years; 9 took between 
five and six years and only 1 the full six years. 
These figures also include special leave taken, 
if any. There is a marked tendency for the 
amount taken to decrease in the case of the 
officers who retired in the later years examined, 
and the operation of the system of combined 
leave would materially ten(l to decrease the 
amount of furlough taken. Judged by these 
figures the maximum limit is higher than is 
absolutely necessary, but the tendency to retire 
later than before must not be overlooked nor the 
occasional necessity for prolonged medical leave. 
An average amount of four and a half years (not 
counting special leave) or a maximum limit of 
five years should suffice if, in compensation, the 
terms of leave allowances were improved. 

15599. (109) Do you consider that the 
rates of furlough allowances are suitable P If 
not, what changes do you recommend P—The 
present allowances are calculated on half average 
pay for three years with a maximum and 
minimum. The object of the have is to recruit 
the officer’s strength and energies and prepare 
him for a return to work He has to meet the 
cost of passages. The expense of living when on 
leave is much more than after retirement, and the 
leave must be taken at a time when the officer 
has often very considerable expense to bear in 
connection v ith the education of his family. It 
is the general experience that even if the first 
three months of leave are on lull pay, it is 
impossible for an officer on combined leave to 
cover his expenses from the time of leaviug India 
to his return by the allowances he receives during 
that period, and his balances during his service in 
India are devoted to paying the debts incurred 
duriug his last furlough or saving towards the 
cost of his next. The number of officers who are 
deterred from taking leave by the expense is 
comparatively small, but the complaint as to the 
inadequacy of the allowances is general and 
genuine. It might be met either by increasing 
the average allowances to two-thirds, or to some 
extent by substituting four years on half pay p/tis 
one year on full pay for the present limit of six 
years on half pay. 


Stephenson, \eontinued. 


15600. (HO) Do you recommend any change 
in the concession granted in 1893, under which 
leave allowances expressed in rupees, other 
than privilege leave allowances, issued at the 
Home treasury, or in a Colony with a gold 
standard of currency, are issued in sterling at the 
privileged rate of exchange of 1 s. &d. the rupee ? 
If so, what change ?—This concession should 
certainly not be withdrawn. The fall in the 
exchange value of the rupee affected leave 
allowances to an even greater extent than salary 
drawn in India, and the general rise in prices and 
the standard of living during the last 20 years is 
at least as great in England as in India. As 
shown above the leave allowances even now are 
considered inadequate, and it would be impossible 
to reduce them. One method of improving them 
might be to increase the privileged rate to 2 
shillings. 

15601. (Ill) Do you consider that the 
maximum and minimum limits of leave allow¬ 
ances at present fixed are suitable ? Do you 
recommend any change in the alternative rates 
fixed in sterling and in rupees, and, if so, what 
change P—The minimum rate is equitable, but 
the maximum rate for the reasons given above is 
unduly low. It is, after deductions, lower than 
the annuity drawn after retirement, while the 
expenses on leave are very considerably greater, 
and it is impossible during the comparatively 
short periods of leave to abandon all of the 
special forms of expenditure which are entailed 
by residence in India, e.g , a man who has several 
children at school cannot with any regard to their 
interests remove them and take them to live with 
him for the few months that he spends at home, 
yet their charges may amount to a very large 
proportion of his furlough pay. If he were 
permanently resident in England, he would 
probably live where be could have them educated 
as day-scholars. This circumstance alone may 
make a difference of several hundreds annually 
between the officer on furlough and one who has 
retired. Insurance premia have also to be paid 
in full on furlough, and the deductions for the 
Family Pension Fund remain the same. If 
two-thirds pay were admitted, £1,333 would be 
the maximum indicated. 

15602. (112) Have you any recommendation 
to make in regard to special leave, extraordinary 
leave without allowances, and other forms 
of leave P Do you consider that the present 
conditions governing these kinds of leave and the 
leave allowances admissible are suitable ?—No 
complaints have been made regarding these forms 
of leave and allowances. 

15603, (113) Generally sjjeaking, do any 
of the present leave rules applicable to the Indian 
Oivil Service cause inconvenience to the adminis¬ 
tration, and, if so, what, and what remedy do 
you suggest P—The hard-and-fast rules regarding 
the intervals between leaves often cause very 
considerable inconvenience to the administration, 
and are a cause of unnecessary transfers: but it 
is useless to discuss the details, as the Govern¬ 
ment of India have recently proposed a simpli¬ 
fication of the rules which will obviate this 
inconvenience. 

15604 (114) In particular are they a con¬ 

tributory cause of excessive transfers of officers 
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of the Indian Civil Service, and, if so, how can 
this difficulty be met ?—Answered under question 
(113). 

15605. (115) Do any of the present leave 
rules press hardly in any way on officers of the 
Indian Civil Service themselves, and, if so, in 
what respects ? What is, in your opinion, the 
appropriate remedy ? —The rigid restrictions as to 
the intervals at which leave may be taken and 
the regulations regarding the combination of 
leave and the limits of such combined leave do 
often press hardly upon officers; hut the proposals 
of the Government of India alluded to above will 
remove these grievauces. 

156()6. (116) Do the present leave rules 

applicable to statutory civilians, or to officers of 
the Provincial Civil Services employed in listed 
posts, cause any inconvenience to the administra¬ 
tion, or press hardly on the officers themselves, 
and in what respects ? In particular, do you 
consider that separate sets of rules for such officers 
and for officers of the Indian Civil Service are 
desirable ?—There is only one statutory civilian 
left in this province; the leave rules of officers 
holding listed posts ate the same as those of the 
rest of the Provincial Service. These gentlemen 
are Indians and are recruited in India ; it seems 
clear that the same rules cannot with equal 
appropriateness be applied to them and to a 
service consisting mainly of Europeans recruited 
in Europe and retaining their ii^uropean domicile. 
The suitability of the actual rules will be dis¬ 
cussed when dealing with the Provincial Service. 

15607. (118) Is the present system of equal 

annuities to all members of the Indian Civil 
Service generally accepted as satisfactory by the 
Government and by the members of the Indian 
Civil Service ?—The annuity of £],()00 is one of 
the chief attractions to candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service, and any alteration iu the certainty 
of attaining this would at once be reflected in 
recruitment and would be strongly resented by 
the present members of the service. The only 
direction in which any alteration is possible is an 
additional annuity for service beyond the mini¬ 
mum or for service in high appointments. The 
general feeling of the members of the service has 
always been against such differentiation on the 
ground, first, that it discourages retirement and, 
secondly, that the knowledge that the amount of 
an officer’s pension depends on the office he holds 
at the time of his retirement may tend to hamper 
Government in its selection,of officers for high posts. 

15608. (119) Would a non-contributory 
system of superannuation pensions, varying in 
amount with the amount of salary drawn 
at the time of retirement, be preferable in the 
interests either of the Government or of the 
members of the Indian Civil Service?—The 
merits of a non-contributory system of super¬ 
annuation pension must depend on the maximum 
limits imposed. If the rules applicable to other 
services were maintained and no limit imposed, 
an officer retiring as first-grade Magistrate would 
draw £1,181 at the privileged rate of Is 9d, while 
the pension of a Judge retiring in the second 
grade would be £ 1,3 11. This difference in 
pension could not be justified by any consider¬ 
ation of the respective merits of the services 
rendered. Any system of pension by which it 


would be possible for the average officer to obtain 
less than £1,000 would probably be disastrous in 
the interests of recruitment, while any system 
that gave varying amounts above this to officers 
in hiarh positions would be open to the objections 
to differentiation in the amount of annuity under 
the present system. The equality of the annuity 
for all officers is a feature of the present system 
which is generally upheld by members of the 
service, and any improvement in the general terms 
of pension should take the form of an increase in 
the annuity. 

15609. (120) Assuming the maintenance 

of the annuity system, do you suggest any modi¬ 
fications in its detailed working, and, if so, what 
and for what reasons ?—The annuity system was 
founded on contributions from all members of 
the service supplemented by a grant from Gov¬ 
ernment Originally, every member had to 
contribute to the fund what was estimated to bo 
sufficient to enable the fund to pay him £500 
a year, and if he retired before he had done that 
he had to make up the deficiency, but he got no 
credit for any excess payments Government 
undertook to pay the remaining £500. In 1862 
the Government liability was increased to £600, 
but the contributor was still liable to make up 
the remaining £400. In 1871. the Secretary of 
State decided that nil officers retiring after 25 
years’ service should receive the full annuity of 
£1,000 irrespective of the amount of his contribu¬ 
tions, and the annuity funds were abolished in 
1874, and since that date there has been no 
detailed account of the working of the fund. 
The contributions of officers go into the public 
treasury, and no- separate account of them is kept. 
Whether rightly or wrongly, there is a strong 
feeling in the Civil Service that better terms than 
the retiring annuity of £400 could now be 
obtained in return for their 4 per cent, deductions 
and the payments of deceased members and an 
actuarial examination of the question wuuld pro¬ 
bably have a good effect. The abolition of the 
annuity fund 40 years ago has blurred the real 
significance of the 4 per cent, deduction, and it is 
felt as a grievance that the Civil Service should be 
the only service which has to contribute towards 
its own pension, and this feeling has increased 
with the decrease in the relative attractions of the 
£1,000 a year. 

^ 15610. (122) Do you consider that a 

similar system should be applied to the eases of 
high executive officers, and, if so, to which ? 
Please state the amount of pension and the condi¬ 
tions which you recommend as suitable ?—The 
feeling against special pensions dependent on the 
holding of high office has been alluded to above. 
It is felt that these officers alone are in a position 
to save money and do not therefore so strongly 
need the extra pension ; that the attractions "of 
such a pension would induce officers to stay on 
after they have ceased to be really fit for the work, 
and that it is not in the interest of the even flow 
of promotion that inducements should be held out 
to senior officers invariably to complete their 
service ; and, lastly, that the difference in pension 
would tend to induce. Government to be less strict 
in their selection for high office. The one excep¬ 
tion that should be made is iu the case of 
a Lieutpnant-Governor, whose expenses are 
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ordinarily suoh that he is unable to save during 
his term of office and whose position and status is 
distinctly removed from that of the ordinary 
members of the service. In his ease the descent 
from the position and style of the head of a pro¬ 
vince to an annuity of £1,000 might be mitiga¬ 
ted by an extra pension of £ 500 after four years’ 
service as Lieutenant-Governor. 

15611. (124) Do you recommend the in¬ 

troduction of a system of reduced pensions for 
such officers as may be found to be inefficient, but 
whom it would be difficult to retire without some 
provision for their subsistence ? If so, what do 
you suggest ?—Entrance to the Civil Service is 
secured by means of a system of examination 
whioli is designed to select the best men available. 
An officer who has passed this test has a right to 
expect that he has secured a career for life ; if 
thereafter he is found to be inefficient, not 
through any misconduct or fault of his own, it is 
the entrance test that has failed and it i.s inequit¬ 
able that an officer should be cast adrift in con¬ 
sequence. It has already been stated that it is 
undesirable to retain suoh an officer in the 
service, but it is impossible to remove him with¬ 
out a suitable pension, and it is the lack of any 
provision for an automatic scale of pensions in 
such circumstances that has prevented the 
iSeoretary of State brfng asked to exercise his 
powers of retirement in the comparatively few 
cases of inelfioiency that have occurred. As 
regards the amount of suoh pensions, they should 
be on the same scale as pensions on retirement on 
medical certificate. Cases of misconduct and of 
ineflSicienoy induced by misconduct come in a 
different category ; but inefficiency by itself may 
reasonably be classed with incapacity due to 
illness. The officer started with the reasonable 
expectation of being provided for for life and has 
spent some years in service ; by the time he is 
retired, it is too late for him to take to another 
and possibly more suitable career. 

16612. (126) Do you consider the existing 
pension rules suitable in the interests both of the 
Government and of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? In particular, what is your 
opinion of the present rules regulating voluntary 
and compulsory retirement ?—Subject to the 
answers already given on the question of the 
retirement of an officer passed over for promotion 
to a district charge, the rules regulating voluntary 
and compulsory retirement are suitable. The 
pension rules have already been discussed ; the 
rules for pension on medical certificate were made 
more liberal a few years ago, but the scale still 
operates very harshly in the ease of senior officers 
who are compelled to retire on medical certificate 
before they have completed their 21 years’ active 
service, though they have completed a total service 
of 25 years. In that case the pension is limited 
to £7 00 ; the terms might be made more liberal 
for officers who have completed over 21 years’ 
service so as to bring the maximum attainable 
nearer to the full pension. 

15613. (126) Do you approve of the present 

system regulating the pensions of military officers 
holding Indian Civil Service posts P If not, 
what do you suggest ?—There are no military 
officers employed in Civil Service posts in this 
province. 
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J6614. (127) Do you approve of the 

present system regulating the pensions of 
statutory civilians? If not, what do you 
suggest ?—The present system seems suitable for 
slatutory officers; there is only one left in this 
province 

15615. (12S) Do you approve of the 

present system regulating the pensions of officers 
of the Provincial Civil Services holding listed 
posts P If not, what do you suggest ?—Officers 
of the Provincial Civil Service holding listed 
posts should be eligible for the extra pension of 
Es. 1,000 a year under the provisions of Article 
475 of the Civil Service Regulations. In other 
respects the pension rules are suitable. 

15616. (129) Do you accept as satisfactory 
the regulations of the Indian Family Pension 
Fund, or have you any suggestions to make either 
for their abolition or for their alteration ? Have 
you any proposals to make in regard to the 
present methods of working suoh regulations ?— 
The regulations and the methods of working 
them are satisfactory. 

15617. (120) In particular, do you 

approve of the exclusion from their benefits of 
“i(ative8 of India,” who are members of the 
Indian Civil Service? If not, under what condi¬ 
tions would you admit them, having regard to the 
main .diflFerences between their social conditions 
and those of the European members on which the 
present system is based? (131) Do you recom¬ 
mend that such admission should be optional or 
compulsory? (132) If you do not approve their 
admission to the Indian Civil Service Family 
Pension Fund, do you recommend the formation 
of a separate Family Pension Fund?—(130 to 
132^ The exclusion of Natives of India from the 
benefits of the Indian Family Pension Fund was 
formally decided in 1872. In 1874 the Govern¬ 
ment of India started a separate pension fund 
for Indians with the same contributions and the 
same benefits, but subject to the condition that 
subscriptions would not be received on behalf of 
a wife manied in the lifetime of another wife or 
on behalf of a child born of a wife married in the 
lifetime of another wife, and that such wife and 
child shall not receive any allowance from 
Government. These proposals, however, were 
shortly afterwards withdrawn and actuarial 
enquiries were started, but nothing further has 
been done. The Indian joint family system, 
to some extent, removes the necessity for com¬ 
pulsory provision for widows and orphans and, 
in any circumstances, the necessity would not be 
so great as in the case of officers serving in a 
foreign country. It has not been considered 
neoessaiy to enforce compulsory provision in any 
service except in the case of Europeans; but, on 
the other hand, Indians serving in the highest 
service in India are in a somewhat different 
position, and it reflects on the prestige of Govern¬ 
ment service if their families are left inadequately 
provided for and they should be entitled to the 
benefits of an optional scheme. As European 
members of the service receive greater assistance 
from Government than is given by the terms of 
the General Provident Fund, Indian members 
of the service are entitled to expect equal facilities. 
The question then arises wljether they should be 
allowed to subscribe to the present Family 
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Pension Fund or should have a special fund of 
their owu. The present fund is based on the 
statistics and circumstances of the European 
members of the service, and the vital statistics 
and the circumstances of the Indian members are 
probably very divergent. It would be unfair 
that the European members should have their 
contributions raised in order to allow of the 
admission of Indian members, but full inform¬ 
ation is not available to show how far this would 
be necessary. Subject to this there would be no 
objection to their joining the fund, but, in the 
first instance, for 20 or 30 years, the funds 
should be kept separate and the contributions 
regulated separately in the pro fornid account 
until sufficient information has been acquired 
to show what differences in contributions 
and conditions are necessary in the case of 
Indians to prevent an unfair burden being 
thrown on the European members of the .‘erviee. 

15618. (134) Have you any criticisms to 

make on the facilities at present offered {a) to 
statutory civilians; {b) to members of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Services holding listed posts, for provid¬ 
ing for their families against their decease?— 
These officers are entitled to subscribe to the 
General Provident Fund. In their case it does 
not appear necessary to make the contributions 
compulsory or to give them any further facilities 
for saving. The conditions of Indian family life 
remove the chief object of compulsion, and the 
offer of better terms than can be obtained else¬ 
where for voluntary savings does not seem to be 
required. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

16619. (1) Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046-58, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
The conditions are suitable. 

15620. (2) klease supply a copy of the rules 

for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil 
Service in force in your province. Are these 
rules suitable, or have you any recommendations 
to make for their alteration?—A copy of the 
rules is annexed. They are based on the follow¬ 
ing conditions: an indispensable preliminary 
euucational qualification; nomination through 
the Syndicate of the University of the most 
distinguished graduates; the recognition of the 
claims of all parts of the province and of all main 
classes of the community; the retention, by 
Government, of sufficient direct nominations to 
remedy inequalities in the working of the other 
methods of recruitment and to meet special oases; 
and promotion from the subordinate service. 
The actual proportions to be recruited by each 
method are liable to alteration from time to time, 
but the rules themselves are considered suitable. 

No. 3071 A. — i)., dated Darjeeiing, the 20th Aug. 1912. 

NOTIFICATION.—By the Goveniment of Bengal, 
Appointment Department. 

The rules for admission into the Executive 
branch of the Provincial Civil Service and into 
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the Subordinate Civil Service in Bengal and 
Eastern Bengal and Assam were last revised in 
1909 and were published under notifications 
dated the 10th June 1909. It was stated in the 
preamble to the notification of the Government of 
Bengal that the arrangements then made were 
sanctioned temporarily with the object of increas¬ 
ing the opportunities for providing qualified 
probationers in both services with appointments 
in the regular grades and of accelerating the 
promotion of qualified officers from the lower to 
the higher service. The latter object has, to a 
great extent, been attained; but as regards the 
former the result has not been all that could be 
desired. The difficulty of providing qualified 
probationers with appointments within a suitable 
limit of time was also apprehended by the 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam, and 
its annual recruitment was on this eocount 
reduced on the last occasion. The position is not 
altered materially by the territorial changes and 
the consequent redistribution of officers, as it is 
found that in both services in Bengal, some of 
the probationers appointed in 1910 are still wait¬ 
ing for appointments. Accordingly, the question 
of revising the rate of recruitment of both 
services has been under the consideration of 
Government for some time, but, for various 
reasons, it has not been pcpsible yet to come to a 
final conclusion as to the normal rate of decre¬ 
ment for which provision should be made. 
Meanwhile, as the time for the annual recruit¬ 
ment is drawing nigh, the Governor in Council 
has decided to make twelve appointments of 
Probationary' Deputy Collectors and ten appoint¬ 
ments of Probationary Sub-Deputy Collectors 
during the current year in view of the oiroum- 
stances just referred to and of the fact that the 
strength of the Provincial Civil Service in Bengal 
has been reduced in consequence of the reconsti¬ 
tution of the province from 854 to 299 and that 
of the Subordinate Civil Service from 18d to 
175. 

2. In revising the rules, those which were in 
force in Eastern .Bengal and Assam have been 
fully considered. 'J'he rules regulating confirm¬ 
ation and promotion are still under consideration. 
Ihe following provisional revised rules for the 
reomitment of the Provincial and the Subordinate 
Civil Services are now published for general 

frovisionnl revised rules for the recruitment of the 
Executive branch of the Provincial Civil Service. 

Defnition.—The Executive branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service includes Deputy Collec¬ 
tors and Deputy Magistrates. 

Buie i.—The Governor in Council will deter¬ 
mine^ from time to time what proportion of 
appointments to the Executive branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service shall be made (1) by 
promotion of selected officers who are already 
in the Government service, and (2) by 
selection. ' ' ^ 

. Eule 2. It is estimated that 12 appointments 
in all will be made annually. They will be made 
in accordance with the following- rules. 

3.—Three of these appointments will be 
made by the promotion of officers who are 
already in the Subordinate Civil Service. By 
the Ist October each year, the Financial Secretary 
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should forward to the Appointment Depart¬ 
ment one nominatioD, the Kevenue Secretary, 
two nominations, and the Board of Bevenue, two 
nominations. The nominations of the two 
former should be made after consulting the heads 
of subordinate departments and those of the 
Board of Revenue after consultation with 
Commissioners of divisions. 

The age of an officer nominated under this rule 
should not exceed 40 years. 

Rule ^ —The Governor in Council will retain 
three appointments in his own hands. Appli¬ 
cants for appointments under this rule should 
always state in their applications whether they 
will accept; an appointment in the Subordinate 
Civil Service in case it is not possible to provide 
them with an appointment in the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

Rule 5. —Six nominations shall be made on the 
1st of October by the following officers: —By the 
Commissioners of the Presidency, Burdwan and 
Dacca Divisions every year and the Commis¬ 
sioners of the Rajshahi and Chittagong Divisions 
in alternate years, beginning with Rajshaai, 4; 
by the Syndicate of the Calcutta University 2. 
Total 6. 

Rule 6 .— The Government of India or the 
Local Government may, in very special cases, 
make direct appointments to offices in the higher 
grades of the Provincial Civil Service. 

Rule 7. - The four appointment^ to bo made on 
the nomination of Commissioners will be filled in 
accordance with the conditions laid down in 
rules 8, 9, 10 and 11. 

Rule 8. {a) —The indispensable qualifications 

for a candidate for appointment by recruitment 
are (1) that he is a natural-born subject of His 
Majesty or of a Native State ; (2) that he is not 
under 20 or over 25 years of age ; (3' that he is 
of good character; (4) that he is a graduate; 
and (5) that he is of sound health, good physique 
and active habits, and free from organic defect or 
bodily infirmity. 

(b) —In the case of candidates who are not 
Natives of the Presidency, recent residence of 
at least three years in it should, as a general rtile, 
be an essential condition of selection. No 
barrister, advocate or pleader should be appointed 
as such unless he has been at least three years 
actually practising his profession in India and 
«an speak the vernacular of the Presidency. 

Rule 9. —Europeans who do not satisfy the 
definition of Natives of India, contained in 
section 6, Statute 33, Victoria, Chapter 3, are not 
eligible for appointment to the Provincial Service 
without the previous sanction in each case of the 
Government of India. With such sanction they 
may be appointed, if they satisfy the conditions 
laid down in rule 8 {a) and (0). 

Rule 10. —All candidates for appointment by 
recruitment must furnish satisfactory evidence 
that they possess a thorough knowledge of 
Bengali. Candidates who have not already 
passed some recognized examination in the 
subject will be required to pass a special examin¬ 
ation before admission. The object of the 
examination will be to test the candidate’s 
general knowledge of the language and his 
ability to write and read the written character 
iwith facility. 


Rule 11 (a) —Every district officer* will 
submit to the Commissioner 
8ionth&&f}he nominate under 

Ghairtuiin o( the Calcutta rilld 5, OQ OF OeforO SL dat6 

Oorporntion. fixed by the latter, the 

names of two or three candidates (as the Com¬ 
missioner may direct) belonging to families 
resident or domiciled in bis district, for the 
Provincial Civil Servioy In submitting these 
names he will give, in Perm I appended to these 
rules, a brief statement of the grounds of his 
recommendation in each case. The nominees 
under this rule must be non-official, but this does 
not exclude the nominatiop, of Honorary 
Magistrates. - 

(6) Eorm I must be accompanied by a certifi¬ 
cate of the Registrar of the University that the 
candidate has obtained a degree, a certificate of 
character and conduct from the principal of the 
institution at which the candidate last studied for 
not less than one year, or from some responsible 
officer of Government, a medical certificate in 
Form II appended to these rules, and evidence of 
the candidate’s oge. 

(c) The Commissioner and the district officers 
of the division will meet on a date to be fixed 
by the Commissioner, and will consider the claims 
of all the candidates nominated. They will also 
call the candidates before them, and see and 
converse with them so as to form an opinion 
regarding their suitability for the public service. 
The Commissioner will then select two names 
and submit them in order of preference to the 
one first entered. With his report submitting 
these names the Commissioner will submit 
Form I for all candidates, entering in 
each case, in the last column of that form, 
his own opinion as to the suitability of the 
candidate. 

{d) Every candidate nominated by a Commis¬ 
sioner must be domiciled in his division, or if 
the nominee himself be resident outside the 
division for the purpose of education, his family 
must be resident or permanently domiciled in the 
division. In making nominations special atten¬ 
tion should be paid to the desirability of securing 
a fair share of appointments to each important 
section of the community, to social qualifications 
and family status and influence, to services 
rendered by the candidate’s father, and to dis¬ 
tinctions obtained in the University. 

Rule 12. —The Syndicate of the University 
t “ V.—AdmissioD to the will be iuvited annually to 
nominate four graduates of 
to persons who are natives high character and of ereat 

of the provin'^e or have . •• t 

definitely settled in it; in acaClGIllloal dlStlHOtlOll. 

l?e"Tor'nTi™fort£^ The nominations will be 
oTar^asrttoeylSl-to ^ festrio- 

the province ahonid, as a tion T laid doWU iu COndi- 

fu®'^OTodltiin''V“admfs'. tiou V Under paragraph 3 
of the Resolution of the 
Government of India, No. 1046—1058, dated the 
19th August 1910, in accordance with the condi¬ 
tions laid down in rules 8, 9 and 10. From 
amongst these or from amongst graduates 
previously nominated by the Syndicate and 
who have not passed the age of 25 years, 
the Governor in Council will, after enquiry, 
select two persons to be Probationary Deputy 
Magistrates. 


one first entered, 
these names the 
Form I for all 


Provincial Civil Service 
should usually he confined 
to persons who are natives 
of the provin'^e or have 
definitely settled in it; in 
the case of candidates who 
are not natives of the 
province, recent , residence 
of at least three years in 
the province sbuuldi as a 
general rule, be an essen¬ 
tial condition o! admis¬ 
sion.** 
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Rule 13 .—Every Probationary Deputy Golleo- 
tor, appointed by recruitment, must furnish, 
either before appointment or within a specified 
time after appointment, a certificate of his ability 
to ride, signed by a district officer or by the 
Joint-Magistrate in charge, or by the Commis¬ 
sioner or Deputy Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta. 

Rule lit .—The minimum term of probation 
will be one year. On termination of that period 
appointments will be given to approved proba¬ 
tioners as vacancies in the cadre occur: Provided 
that, in special cases, the Local Government 
may declare the period of probation or training 
prescribed for persons appointed to the Provincial 
Civil Service by direct recruitment to be un¬ 
necessary. Probationers will receive a subsist¬ 
ence allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem. Pro¬ 
bationers already drawing more than Rs. 100 
per mensem in Government service will, however, 
receive an allowance equal to the salary of their 
former appointment or to the pay of a Deputy 
Collector of the lowest grade, whichever is less. 


Form I. 

Column 1. —Name of candidate and address in 
full. 

Column 2. —Father’s name, profession or occu¬ 
pation, and address in full. 

Column 3. —Religion and caste or race. 

Column k> —Date of birth (day and month to 
he given). 

Column 5. —Educational qualifications and 
places of education during the preceding four 
years, with dates. 

Column 6 .—Other information regarding the 
candidate (physique, moral character, present 
occupation, etc.). 

Column 7. —A memorandum of the status and 
services of members of the family. 

Column 5.—Special claims for consideration. 

Column 9. —Remarks indicating degree of 
district officer’s personal knowledge of candidate 
end sources of information about him, with Com¬ 
missioner’s opinion as to the suitability of the 
candidate. 


Form II. 

(Bengal Civil Medical Department Form 
No. 38.) 

[Medical certificate under Bengal Government 
Retolutiott No. 3399 Medl., dated the 30th 
June 1897:] 

Special Certificate of Physical Fitness 
for Government Service. 

I, ,* do hereby 

certify that I have examined , a 

candidate for employment in 

* PMignatlou of medical officers. 


His age is by his own statement years 

and by appearance years. 

(rt) General conformation. 

(b) Vision. 

(c) Hearing. 

(d) Lungs. 

(<?) Heart. 

(/) Liver. 

(, 9 ) Spleen. 

(4) Hernia, present or absent.* 

(«) Hydrocele, present or absent.* 

(A;) Glycosuria, present or absent.* 

(/) Albuminuria, present or absent.* 

(«i) Distinguishing marks. 

I consider that he is of sound health and 
good physique, and capable of bearing fatigue 
and exposure, and that he is fit to enter the 
service of Government t 

I consider him unfit to enter the service of 
Government for the reason given att 

^Me^ I Surgeon. 

• strike out “ present” or “ absent" in h, i, le. and I, and which, 
•ver of the concludiog sentences does not apply, 

Provhional revised rules for the recruitment of 
the Subordinate Civil Service, 

Definition. —The Subordinate Civil Service 
includes Sub-Deputy Collectorship and any 
other appointments which the Governor in 
Council may from time to time specially declare 
to be included therein. 

Rule 1 .—It is estimated that 10 appointments 
of probationary Sub-Deputy Collectors will be 
made annually. 

Rule 2 .—Five of these appointments, one for 
each division, will be made upon the nomin¬ 
ations of Commissioners of divisions. With the 
exception that there will be one appointment 
for each division, the appointments will be made 
in the manner prescribed in rules 8 , 10 and 11 
of the rules for admission into the executive 
branch of the Provincial Civil Service. 

Rule 3 .—The Governor in Council will retain 
three appointments in his own hands. 

Rule fi .—Two appointments will be made on 
the nomination of the Financial and the Revenue 
Departments and the Board of Revenue from 
among officers serving in departments under 
them. The Financial Department will forward 
one nomination, and the Revenue Department 
and Board of Revenue, two each. A nominee 
under this rule must not ordinarily exceed 40 
years of age. 

Rule 5 .—Rules 13 and 14 of the rules for 
admission into the Executive branch of the 
I Provincial Civil Service apply mutatis mutandis 
to the Subordinate Civil Service also. The usual 
suhsistinoe allowance of Probationary Sub- 
Deputy Collectors will, however, be Rs, 50 per 
mensem. 


15621. (3) Please see the statement show¬ 
ing the constitution of the Provincial Civil 
Service, reproduced as Appendix B to these 
questions, and state whether the information is 
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correct for your province?—The statement is 
correct. 

15622. (4) Please state the different sys¬ 
tems of recruitment that have been adopted 
for the Provincial Civil tiervice, the periods for 
which they were in force, and the number of 
oflBcers recruited year by year in your province 
under each system since its formation ?—In 1868 
a combined system of nomination and competi¬ 
tion tvas introduced. The Lieutenant-Governor 
nominated three candidates for every vacancy 
and the final selection was made by competitive 
examination. So many candidates were selected 
in the first year that it took three years to absorb 
them. In 1871, a Native Civil Service examin¬ 
ation was started ; this was not competitive, but 
all who were declared to have passed received a 
certificate that they were fitted for appointment. 
The standard was raised in 1875, but even after 
that there were 80 passed candidates qualiffed for 
the higher grade and 120 for the lower grade, 
for whom there was no prospect of providing 
appointments and many more had accepted lower 
appointments in the hope of promotion. It was 
then decided that, subject to a minimum of pass¬ 
ing marks, a certain number of the vacancies 
each year should be allotted by competition. 
During Sir Ashley Eden’s time pure nomination 
was reverted to. Sir Rivera Thompson again 
introduced some measure of competition, allow¬ 
ing the qualified candidates and those on the 
registers for appointments to compete. After 
due consideration of the claims of candidates who 
had been encouraged to hope for appoiutmeuts, 
the system was finally adopted in the rules of 
1893. These provided for recruitment (i) by 


direct competition, (ii) by selection from among 
candidates after examination, and (iii) by promo¬ 
tion from among selected officers who were 
already in the Subordinate Civil Service. The 
normal working of this system was that a certain 
number of the vacancies were reserved for promo¬ 
tion from the Subordinate Service. The two or 
three candidates who stood first in the oompeti- 
titive examination received appointments, and 
the rest of the appointments were given to candi¬ 
dates who had obtained at least one-third of the 
total marks. The Lieutenant-Governor reserved 
the power to make direct appointments apart 
from the results of the competitive examinations. 
In 1905, the present system was introduced and 
competition was abolished. Normally, 25 per. 
cent, of the vacancies are reserved for promotion 
from the Subordinate Service, but the numbers 
have been considerably increased in the last three 
years. A number con esponding to the number of 
Commissionerships is reserved for local nomin¬ 
ation ; the Collectors nominate in the first instance, 
and a preliminary selection is made by the Com¬ 
missioner in conference with the Collectors; the 
final selection is then made from the Commis¬ 
sioner’s nominees by Government. In order to 
attract the best University men, the Syndicate is 
asked to nominate a fixed number of candidates 
from whom a selection is made by Government. 
The remainder of the appointments are made by 
the head of the province direct. A statement 
is appended showing the total number of 
appointments in each year since 1884, and in 
the column of remarks is shown the number in 
each year who were appointed by competition 
alone :— 


Open Competition and Nomination. 




Hindu. 

5 


1 1 

} 
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1 

i 
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1 



Year, 
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c3 
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Eurasian. 

European. 
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1 

4 
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11 
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11 
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21 

Muhammadan 
Hindu (Bengali) 
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22 
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Eurasian 
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10 

i 
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16 
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Open Competition and concluded. 




Hindu. 

i 

1 

i 

• 

03 

i 





Year. 

Bengali. 

Behari. 

e 

.b 

P 

<A 

B 

& 

03 

JS 

0 

Hill-man. 

Indian Oh 
tian. 

Eurasian. 

European. 

Total. 

Bemabks. 

1896 ... 

4 

1 

• • • 

1 



1 


7 

Competitive.— 

Hindu (Bengali) ... 4 

1897 ... 

4 

... 

4 4 4 

2 

... 

... 

1 

4 4 4 

7 

Ditto ... 4 

1898 ... 

2 

• • • 

4 4 4 1 

1 

... 

4 4 4 

... 


3 

Ditto ... 2 

1899 ... 

2 

... 

4 4 4 

1 


• •• 


4 4 4 

3 

Ditto ... 2 

1900 ... 

7 

4 • • 

3 

... 

44 4 

1 

2 i 

4 4 4 

13 

Ditto ... 1 

1901 ... 

Id 

1 

1 

4 

... 

4 4 4 

2 

4 4 4 

21 

Ditto ... 3 

1902 ... 

9 

1 

4 4 « 

2 

• •4 

• 4 « 

2 

• 4 4 

14 

Ditto ... 5 

1903 ... 

12 

... 

2 

5 

• 4 4 

3 

4 

4 4 4 

26 

Ditto ... 3 

1904 ... 

22 

4 

3 

9 

• 44 

1 

5 

4 4 4 

44 

Ditto .. 4 

Total ... 

177 

11 

10 

38 

444 

6 

25 

444 

267 



Nomination (Bengal), 


Year. 

j Hindu. 

Muham¬ 

madan. 

Hill. 

man. 

Indian 

Christian. 

Eurasian. 

Euro¬ 

pean. 

Total. 

Bengali. 

Bihari. 

Uriya, 

1905 

13 

1 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

3 

1 

1 

5 

4 4 4 

25 

1906 

35 

8 

5 

16 

44 4 

3 

12 

• 4 . 

79 

1907 

9 

4 

1 

6 

444 

2 

3 

444 

24 

1908 

11 

2 

2 

4 

44 4 

4*4 

2 

44 4 

21 

1909 

11 

2 

1 

6 

444 

1 

1 

• 44 

22 

1910 

9 

2 

« 4 • 

6 

44 « 

... 

2 

» 4 » 

19 

1911 

9 

2 

4 4 4 

3 

1 

... 

3 

• 4 4 

18 

1912 

8 

... 

14 4 

. 4 

4 4 4 

... 

... 

4 4 4 

12 

Total ... 

105 

21 

10 

47 

2 

7 

28 

... 

220 
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Nomination. {Eastern Bengal and Assam). 


Tear. 

Hindu. 

Muham¬ 

madan. 

Ilili- 

man. 

Indian 

Christian 

Eurasian. 

1 

Euro¬ 

pean. 

Total. 

Ben^.ali, 

Assamese. 

1905 

2 


1 



' 


3 

1906 

5 

2 

5 


... 

2 


14 

1907 

7 


9 



6 


22 

1908 

8 

1 

8 


• • • 

2 


19 

1909 

4 

• •• 

4 


i 

1 


10 

1910 

10 

2 

5 


• * a 

6 


23 

1911 

9 

3 

6 



2 


20 

1912 

n 

1 

1 

1 

... 


... 

5 

Total 

47 

9 

39 

1 

1 

19 


116 

Grand Total ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 
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15623. (5) Please state the number of 

natural-born subjects of His Majesty other than 
“ Natives of India ” reoruited in your province 
in each year?--The statement appended to the 
last question gives all the information that is 
available; it is in many cases difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish between Europeans and Eurasians, but 
tbe number, who are not Natives of India, is so 
small as to be negligible. 

# 15624. (6) What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the 
most satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in 
the present system of recruitment do you recom¬ 
mend? For direct recruitment, do you recom¬ 
mend (a) open competition, (4) nomination, 

(c) combined nomination and examination, or 

(d) some other method ? Please describe fully 
the system that you recommend ?—The principal 
point is whether the recruitment shall be mainly 
direct or from the subordinate service. The 
principles adopted by the Public Service Com¬ 
mission in 1886 favour direct recruitment as the 
normal method; the advantages are that a better 
class of men can be obtained for a service where 
the initial pay is Rs. 250 than for one with an 
initial pay of Ss. 100, and that for the higher 
status and work of the Provincial Service it is 
desirable to directly recruit young men rather 
than to take men of a more advanced age who 
have spent part of their youth in a subordinate 
service. On the other hand, the class of man 
who enters the subordinate service now differs 
very little from tbe Provincial Service recruit 
and he does work that does not vary much in 
kind from that of the higher service; and the 
prospect of promotion undoubtedly attracts a 
better class to the lower service. It may be 
argued, however, that if the work demands these 
higher qualifications, it should be included in 
the work of the Provincial Service and the latter 
service should be enlarged, reducing the sub¬ 
ordinate service, to work for Which these high 
qualifications are not necessary. The present 
system of giving 25 per cent, of the vacancies to 
the lower service is a compromise which has 
worked well. Turning to direct recruitment, it 


may be said that under any of the systems men¬ 
tioned, Government will obtain men of very 
much the same qualification and practically the 
best men available. There is no marked differ¬ 
ence between the abilities of the men obtained 
by competition and those obtained by nomination. 
The method of recruitment must, therefore* 
depend upon political cnnsidsration of tbe best 
method of adequately representing all interests. 
The removal of Bihar and Orissa lessens the 
divergencies in the province, but there are 
enough classes and communities left to make the 
question one of considerable difficulty. The 
notes on the statement appended to question (4) 
show conclusively that, regarded only from the 
point of view of representing interests, open com¬ 
petition is out of the question. Any system of 
competition after nomination would have the 
same results as far as class interests are concern¬ 
ed, and Government would be in the invidious 
position of having to use its nominations entirely 
in the interests of one class. On the other 
hand, nomination does place Government in an 
invidious position in making a selection from 
candidates whose mer-its are practically equal 
though under the present system the responsibility 
is shared to a considerable extent by Commissioners 
and district officers. On the whole, the present 
system has worked well, and, in the absence of 
any other suggestions which will give the same 
results, should be maintained. 

15625. (7) To what extent are non-residents 
of the province employed in your Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider that only 
residents of the province should ordinarily be 
reoruited P —Only residents of the province should 
ordinarily be recruited, but there is no necessity 
for any hard-and-fast rule. Practically only 
such residents are reoruited in Bengal. 

15626. (8) Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that this is desirable, 
and what arran'gements do you recommend to 
secure this object ?—The statement appended to 
question (4) shows how far all classes and com¬ 
munities have been represented in the recruit¬ 
ment of the last 1;8 years. It is certainly 
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desirable that all classes and communities should 
be represented, but a question may arise as to what 
is the meaning of “ duly.” Numbers, influence, 
education and race characteristics have all to be 
taken into consideration and also the number of 
qualified candidates available. The only method 
by which this representation can be secured is 
by some system which includes pure nomination. 

15627. (9) What is the system of training 
and probation adopted for officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ? Do you consider it satis¬ 
factory, and, if not, what alterations do jmu 
recommend ?—All members of the Provincial 
Service on appointment are on probation for not 
less than one year. During this time they are 
trained so as to get as much experience as possible 
in magisterial and revenue courts with a view 
to acquire a knowledge of official routine. They 
are trained for three months in the magisterial 
department and for nine months in the revenue 
department. They have to attend the court of 
a first-class Magistrate and prepare a full, 
complete and careful record of the depositions of 
the witnesses and a concise summary of the evi¬ 
dence taken. They are required to take notes of 
the arguments of the pleaders, discuss the 
application of the law to the facts and write a 
decision. This must be done in at least six 
defended oases. They also have to inspect the 
registers and departments. On the revenue side, 
they are expected to make precis of cases and 
draft letters, to check accounts and inspect the 
work of each department. On confirmation, 
before they take the departmental examinations, 
they are reijuired to prepare a record of six cases 
tried by a first-class Magistrate and six defended 
sessions oases ; the record consists of a^ summary 
of evidence with notes as to its admissibility and 
relevance and notes on the procedure with re- 
reference to the Codes. They have also to be in 
charge of a district treasury for six weeks before 
passing in accounts. The training has been 
recently revised and appears to be satisfactory. 

15628. (10) Is the existing system of 
departmental examinations suitable, and, if not, 
what changes do you recommend P—The existing 
system is suitable. 

15629. (11) Do you consider that any 
change should be made in the classes of offices 
and appointments at present included in your 
Provincial Civil Service '—No alterations appear 
to be necessary. 

15630. (12) What is the system on which 
the strength of the branch of your 

Provincial Civil Service is fixed ? Do you con¬ 
sider it satisfactory, and, if not, what alterations 
do jmu recommend ?—The number of executive 
posts necessary for the administration less the 
number of junior civilians in training normally 
available for these posts is the basis of the 
strength of the executive branch of the Provincial 
Civil Service. In this number, besides the 
general administration, are included the special 
departments. Settlement, Batwara, Excise, etc., 
which include a number of technically temporary 
appointments which, taken together, are prac¬ 
tically permanent; an allowance for deputation 
is included and a leave reserve of 14 per cent, 
is calculated on the strength so obtained. The 
system works satisfactorily. 


15631. (13) In particular, is leave reserve 

adequate, and the system on which it is graded 
suitable ?—The leave reserve is 14 per cent, 
based on the calculation that 7 per cent, is 
necessary for privilege leave and 7 per cent, for 
other leave. The leave reserve was added to the 
service in the reorganization of 1899 and was 
formed into a new grade on Rs. 200, the lowest 
grade having hitherto been on Rs. 250. This 
eighth grade was abolished from the Ist of 
January 1912 and its members added to the 7th 
grade on Rs. 250. There have been no com¬ 
plaints that the leave reserve is inadequate, and 
it seems correct that it should be placed in the 
lowest grade. In 1911, only 7’7 per cant, were 
on leave throughout the year. 

16632. (14) Is there any reserve for officers 
under training, and is it adequate ?—'There is no 
reserve for officers under training. All execu¬ 
tive officers are on probation for at least one year 
and are not then counted as part of the oadre, 
and it does not seem necessary to have any reserve 
for training in addition to this. 

15633. (15) What is the annual rate of 

recruitment and how is ic fixed ? Has it 
worked well in practice, and does it secure an 
even flow of promotion P—•The annual rate of 
recruitment for an ordinary service recruited in 
India is 3’82, but it was found that in fact this 
rate was not sufficient to keep the Provincial 
Service in Bengal up to its etrengtli. The 
explanation of this lies in the fact that the 
officers who are promoted from the subordinate 
service enter the Provincial Service at a higher 
age and therefore serve less than the average 
time. A formula has now been devised by the 
Government of India based on the normal 
recruitment, but allowing for the average number 
of officers on deputation outside the cadre and 
for the average length of service already rendered 
by officers promoted from the subordinate service. 
In future this formula will be followed, and, as 
in the case of the Civil Service, a calculation will 
be made of the estimated condition of the service 
compared with its sanctioned strength, and, in 
case an excess is estimated, one-third of the 
excess will be deducted from the normal recruit¬ 
ment, and, in the ease of a deficiency, one-third 
of the deficiency will be added to the normal 
recruitment. 

15634. (16) To what extent is any system 

of selection for appointments to the higher 
grades enforced ? Is any change of practice 
required in this respect ?—Promotion to the 
fourth grade on Rs. 600 is by selection. The 
character reports are very carefully examined 
before promotion to this grade, and the selection 
is made fairly severe. There is no differentia¬ 
tion of work between the fourth and fifth grades 
as there is between a Joint Magistrate and a 
Oolleotor in the Civil Service, but the grades 
above Rs. 400 are regarded as prize appointments 
and the best men are selected to fill them. No 
change of practice seems necessary. 

15635. (17) Are you satisfied that, under 

the existing system of promotion, the interests of 
individual officers and of the administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects of 
selection for higher appointments and of the 
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•oompulsory retirement of inefficient officers?— 
Before grade promotions are made, an officer’s 
•character reports are considered and the interests 
of individual officers and of Government are 
safeguarded. Putting aside the question of 
listed appointments, the higher appointments are 
in the grades above Rs. 400, and the system of 
selection for these has been described. For 
special appointments, ■which are outside the 
grades but are filled from the Provincial Service, 
the best men suited for the appointments are 
selected. As regards the retirement of inefficient 
effioers, this is not so necessary as in the case of 
the Civil Service, but at the same time, as the 
Provincial Service is not in the same sen.se a 
corps d’ilite, there is more possibility of officers 
being found inefficient on trial. It is desirable 
that Government should have power under proper 
safeguards to retire a Provincial Service officer 
who has proved himself inefficient and is useless 
to the administration, 'i'here is no special point 
at which the fitness of a Provincial Service officer 
is specially considered except when his turn comes 
for projnotion to the fourth grade or one of the 
higher grades, and an officer would therefore 
only be retired when his inefficienev' had forced 
itself on the notice of Government, 

15636. (18) To what extent are the func¬ 
tions of the officers of the executive and j udioial 
•branches of your Provincial Civil Service 
differentiated P Is any change desirable, and, 
if so, in what direction?—The functions of the 
■two branches are absolutely distinct ab initio. 

15637. (19) Are you satisfied with the 
•existing arrangements by which certain posts, 
ordinarily filled by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, are listed as open to officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service of proved merit and 
ability, and is the system followed in making 
appointments to these posts suitable ? If not, 
what alterations do you suggest P—The question 
of the listed posts system has been discussed in 
the answers regarding the' Civil Service. In 
promotion to listed poets the claims of all whose 
service has been specially approved are considered 
and the best man selected. The tendency of late 
has been to select men at a younger age than 
formerly, and when this can be done without 
serious injustice to the senior men the practice 
should in future be followed. 

15638. (21) Are you satisfied with the present 
•designation “The Provincial Civil Service”?— 
The designation is in itself suitable and is not 
objected to by the members of the service. 

15639. (22) Do you accept as suitable the 

principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a consider¬ 
ation of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
•desired qualifications in the officers appointed ?— 
The principle is suitable. 

15640. (23) Please give full information 
regarding the rates of pay and the number of 
posts in each of the main grades of the Provin- 
•cial Civil Service authorized on the 1st April of 
each of the following years:—1890, 19oO and 
1912. When was the last general reorganization 
effected, and what improvement of prospects was 
•effected thereby?—The statement below gives 


the information required. The last general 
reorganization of the service was in 1899. Up 
to that date the cadre contained only the posts 
required for general administration; the special 
departments and deputations were provided for 
by seconding Deputy Collectors and appointing 
officiating men in their places, and officiating 
officers were also appointed in leave vacancies, 
but these having no permanent appointments 
were unable to count their service for leave or 
pension until there was room for them to be 
confirmed in the ordinary grades, and on the 
average this took about eight years. The service 
was, therefore, reorganized to include all the 
practically permanent appointments in which 
Deputy Collectors were normally employed and 
a leave reserve was added; officiating appoint¬ 
ments were abolished and the service became a 
self-contained cadre. The leave reserve was 
constituted an eighth grade on Rs. 200, while the 
remaining extra appointments were added to the 
grades in which at the time the seconded men 
actually were, in whose places the officiating 
appointments had actually been made. The 
grading which had been fixed in 1882 was not 
adhered to. In 1906, an addition of 116 
appointments was made to the Provincial Service, 
and these were divided between Bengal and 
Eastern Bengal. The grading adopted in 1899 

1912, the eighth grade which omprised the leave 
provision was abolished and the leave provision 
■was added to the seventh grade on Rs. 250, On 
tho 1st April, the eighth grade which had hither¬ 
to existed in Eastern Bengal was also abolished 
and its members added to the Bengal seventh 
grade— ° 

Executive Branch 
Deputy Collectors. 


Grade 

1 

Rate 

ol pay. 1 

Numbbk of FOSTS. 

Ist April 
1890. j 

1st April 
1900. j 

Ist April 
191ii. 

I 

11 

111 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Total ... 

Rs. 

800 

700 

BeO 

600 

400 

soo 

SoO 

200 

7 

9 

19 

40 

68 

66 

♦46 

28 (a) 

7 

9 

19 

41 

SI (4) 

97 (c) 

78 (d) 

3S 

1 6 

7 

16 (s» 

48 (/) 

1 . 

zsa 

365 

1 

299 

• Three posts not filled. 


(fl) In April 1890, there was no eighth grade, but the offiflAva 

heputyCo&“ 

the ‘o 

. 'This moludea one appoiotment for Angul and'another for rh.. 
Agricultural Lecturer of the Sibpur Engineering College “ 

(d) Thie inoludeB one appolntmsat for the PersoSai Assistant fj, 
the Inspector-General of Kegistration. Assistant to 

{W/Jhis inclades two posts added to this grade correananRin® 

fiSi-aessitti “ ■»' •"-.-"“nr.s 

Bergal Provincial Civil Service. f « vu we 

m) Toii includes two posts added to this grade corresponding to 
the two posts of Assistant Magistrates and Collectors on Bs finoLor 
mensem, now treated as open to the Bengal Provincial Service' 

(A) This includes two posts added to this grade corresponding 
to the two posts of Assistant Maxutrates and Collectors on tts 
per mensem, now treated as open to the Bengal ProTinoial (iiwi 
Service. 

15641. (24) Are the existing rates of pay 

and grading in the Piovinoial Oivil Service of 
your province adequate to secure the desired 

42 
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qualifications in the officers appointed? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend ? - There has 
been no difficulty in obtaining candidates of the 
best stamp, and, though requests have been made 
for a grade on Rs. 1,000, the present scale of pay 
, seems to be sufficient to attract the qualifications 
desired. The grading is less liberal in the upper 
grades than that fixed by the Government of 
India in 1882. 

15643. (25) Are you satisfied with the 
present system under which officiating promotions 
are not made in the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ?— 
Offioiafcinc grade promotions never have been 
made in the Provincial Service and the historical 
reason, which is the basis of those in the Civil 
Service, does not exist. There is no reason for 
their introduction and the system would give rise 
to a considerable increase of work in the Appoint¬ 
ment Department and Accountant-General, 
Bengal’s office ; while the comparatively small 
amount of furlough taken by members of the 
Provincial Service would render the concession of 
less value than in the case of the Civil Service. 
If it is intended to better the prospects of the 
service, it would be more desirable to improve 
the grading. 

15643. (36) What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing the substitution of a time-scale of salary for 
the existing graded system of promotion ? If 
you are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the oervice, or 
not ?—There does not appear to bo any necessity 
for a time-scale in the Provincial Service, and the 
present graded system has worked well. A time- 
scale has a tendency to discourage energy and to 
remove to some extent the incentive to good work. 
Under the present system the work of eaoli man 
is brought under review when his turn comes 
for grade promotion, and there is a continuous 
check on bad work which would be removed by a 
time-scale. A time-scale is only necessary where 
there is a bad grading, and in that ease it would 
be better to improve the grading. 

15644. (31) Is there any reason to suppose 

that officers of the Provincial Civil Service take 
more or less leave of any particular kind than 
they did 5, 10, 15 or 20 years ago ? If so, to 
what is this due ?—The leave provision for the 
Provincial Civil Service was only allowed for in 
1899 ; up to that time no officer could be given 
leave unless he could be spared without a subs¬ 
titute, or took sufficient leave to make it worth 
while to appoint a substitute in his place. The 
leave granted to the service was, therefore, very 
limited. Under present conditions leave is less 
often refused ; the total amount of leave taken 
now is, therefore, higher than it used to be. 

15645. (32) Is all the leave on full pay 

due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and, if not, what are the 
reasons ? Is the amount which can be earned, 
in your opinion, suitable ? If not, what alter¬ 
native arrangement do you suggest ?—Under 
ordinary circumstances. Provincial Service officers 
take the full amount of privilege leave due to 
them ; the only exception is when an officer is 
apprehensive that he may be transferred from a 
station that suits him. The .amount that can be 
earned is suitable. 


15646. (33) Is all the furlough due to 

them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ? Is it necessary to allow for 
as much furlough as is permissible by the present 
rules ? If not, what change do you suggest ?— 
The total amount of furlough is two years ; the 
total amount of leave, including medical leave 
and leave on private affairs, is five years in the 
course of the whole service. The full amount is 
very rarely taken, and there are very few officers 
who take the whole amount of ordinary furlough 
that is due to them. At the same time, the 
amount of ordinary furlough is by no means too 
liberal, and it is undesirable to restrict the amount 
of leave that may be taken on medical certificate. 

15647, (34) Do you consider that the 
rates of furlough allowances are suitable ? If 
not, what changes do you recommend ?—Fur¬ 
lough allowances are at the rate of half average 
salary. This no doubt operates to restrict the 
amount of furlough taken, but no complaints have 
been made that tbe amount of the allowance in 
itself is inadequate. 

15648, (35) Do you consider that the 
maximum and minimum limits of leave allow¬ 
ances at present fixed are suitable ?—The maxi¬ 
mum leave allowance is Rs. 500, and this maxi- 
mum is inoperative in the case of the Provincial 
Civil Service, because the highest salary in the 
grades is Rs. 800. Having regard to Indian 
conditions the minimum is not unfair. 

15649. (36) Have you any recommend¬ 

ations to make in regard to special leave, estra- 
ordmary leave without allowances, or other forms 
of leave ? Do you consider that the present 
conditions governing these kinds ol leave and Ihe 

leave allowances admissible are suitable ?_Tho 

present conditions seem suitable. 

16650. 1^87) Generally speaking, do any 

of the present leave rules applicable to the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service cause inconvenience to the 
administration, and, if so, what ; and what 
remedy do you suggest ?—No inconvenience to 
the administration is caused by the present 
leave rules. Leave other than privilege leave is 
comparatively rarely taken, and privilege leave is 
not granted if it causes serious inconvenience. 

15651, (38) In particular, are they a con¬ 

tributory cause of excessive transfers of officers, 
and, if so, how can this difficulty be met ?—The 
present leave rules do not contribute in any way 
to excessive transfers. 

15652. (39) Do any of the present leave 

rules press hardly in any way on officers of the 
Trovincisl Civil Service, and, if so, in what 
respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appro¬ 
priate remedy ? In particular, do you regard the 
existing differences between the leave rules 
for the European and Indian services as suit¬ 
able ?—Under the present rules, ordinary 
furlough cannot be taken till after 10 years^ 
service and thereafter only at intervals of eight 
years. These intervals in some cases are exces¬ 
sive and operate hardly. Ijoave on private affairs 
may only be taken if the officer has had no 
furlough, but an officer who has had leave on 
private affairs is not thereby debarred from 
furlough. Leave on medical certificate can only 
be taken out of India twice during the service, 
and is on half pay only for the first 16 months of 
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«ach period and for 30 months in all. After 
these periods the allowances are restricted to 
quarter salary. These restrictions are vexatious 
and occasionally opf-rate harshly, but the Govern¬ 
ment of India have recently consulted Local 
Governments on a proposal to allow medical leave 
unconditionally, subject to a total maximum of 
three years and a maximum at one time of two 
years ; to allow ordinary furlough at the rate of 
one-tenth of active service to be taken at any 
time up to a maximum of two years ; and to 
grant six months’ special leave at any time during 
an officer’s service. If these proposals are 
approved, the existing grievances will be removed. 

15653. (40) Is the present system of 

superannuation pensions satisfactory in tho 
interests both of the Government and the 
members of the Provincial Civil ciervioe ?—The 
present system is satisfactory. 

15654. (42) Do you approve of the grant 

of reduced pensions for such officers as may be 
found to be inethoient, but w-hom it may be 
difficult to retire without some provision for their 
subsistence ? If so, what do you suggest ?—If the 
power to compulsorily retire for proved iuefficiency 
is given to Local Governments, it is necessary to 
provide an automatic scale of pensions. The 
subject is discussed fully under the questions 
relating to the Indian Civil Service. The rate of 
pensions should, for the reasons given there, be 
on the 80 -ile for invalid pensions. 

15655. (43) Do you approve of the 

present system regulating the pensions of officers 
of the Provincial Civil Service holding listed 
posts ? If not, what do you suggest ?—Officers 
holding listed posts should, as already proposed, 
be eligible for the extra pensions of Rs. 1,000 a 
year under Article 475, Civil Service Regulations. 
In other respects the pensions are suitable. 

15656. (44) Do you consider that the 

existing rules governing the voluntary and com¬ 
pulsory retirement of members of the Provincial 


Civil Service are satisfactory P If not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—The existing rules 
are satisfactory subject to the proposal for com- 
pulsory retirement for inefficiency. 

15657. (45) To what extent do members 
of the Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the 
benefit of their families to the Government 
General Provident Fund, or to other offioial or 
officially recognized funds ? Are any further 
facilities requited, and what arrangements of this 
kind do you consider to be necessary ?—The 
following table has been prepared to show the 
extent to which members of the executive branch 
of the Provincial Civil Service subscribe to the 
Provident Fund. The greatest proportion subs¬ 
cribe to the full permissible extent. In addition 
to the Provident Fund, very considerable 
advantage is taken of the system of Postal 
Insurance. As hat already been stated, no further 
facilities appear to be necessary:— 

Officers. 

Subscription at the rate of 6| °j 38 

Do. do. 7-}| „ 7 

Do. do, ag „ 9 

Do. do. 10}| „ 6 

Do. do, 12i „ 64 

Total ... 124 


The sanctioned strength is 299. 

The number of officers subscribing is 4P47 
per cent, of the total strength. 

„ 156.58. (4o) Are you satisfied with the 
existing organization of the Provincial Civil 
Service ? ^ If not, please state what alternative 
organization you consider desirable, and explain 
fully your views, making any suggestions that 
appear to you to be suitable P—l’be existing 
organization of both the branches of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service appears to be satisfactory. 


Mr. H. L. Stephenson called and examined, 


15659. {Chairman.) You are Finanoial 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal?—Yes. 

15660. I understand that you were asked 
to afford us the information you have done in 
your written statement ?—Yes, the Government 
put me on special duty lor about six weeks to 
write up the papers and collect any information 
which might be of use to the Commission. 

15661. Speaking on my own behalf and 
on behalf of my colleagues we are grateful to 
you for the extremely elaborate and oomprehen- 
eive information that you have given us with 
regard to all the intricate and teohuical points 
oonneoted with the Indian a d Previnoial Civil 
Services. The information will be of great value 
to us in many respects, and we thank you for it. 
I notice in answer to your first question that you 
seem to be generally in favour of the retention 
of open competition?—Yes. 

15662. You lay stress upon the point that 
open competitive examinations can only be 
successful if they are coupled with good terms of 
service ?—^Yes. 

15663. You say: “ The objections to 

these systems would not be so strong if the 


selection was made after the open examination.” 
Can you tell us why you do not see objections 
after where you would before ?—I do see objec¬ 
tions after; but the particular objections would 
not be so strong: that is to say, if after the open 
competitive examination you have got in yoar 
men you then had a rigid rejeoriou of the unfit 
as to character and antecedents, and so on, you 
would still have given them all the opportunity 
of coming up. I think selection before the 
open examination would not in the same way 
give them all the opportunity of oominff 
up. * 

15664. ^Yould not selection after examin¬ 
ation, at any rate, raise the objectiou that 
there was no guarantee for those who succeeded 
in entering the service ?—I do not approve of 
selection after examination. 

15665. That, you think, would be a serious 
obstacle ?—I think so, I do not think it is a 
feasible thing at all. 

15666. With regard to the age-limit, you 
BUgg^st that after a review of all the various 
age-limits that have been in practice during past 
years it should revert to 21-23 P—Yes. 
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15667. And you argue in favour of that, 
first on the ground that those who voluntarily 
come forward for India at that age, if they were 
not successful, would have a chance afterwards 
of going into the Home Civil Service?—In 
that way you would get all those who want 
an Indian career,—all those who under the 
present system choose India in preference to 
going into the Home Civil Service; and I think 
you would also get some of those who prefer 
the Home Civil under the present system, 
if you put the age earlier they would he willing 
to go up in order to get into the Indian 
Civil rather than risk the Home Civil later on. 

16668, It gives them a second string ?—It 
gives them a second string. 

15669. Would that age, in your judg¬ 
ment, be equally convenient to Indians as well 
as to Europeans?—Of course: the age was never 
fixed with any special regard to Indians. 

15670. Is it not important that it should be 
fixed so as to give some advantage to Indians ?—I 
think it important that it should he 6xed with 
regard to the necessity for European training. 

15671. Is it not important that the age 
should be fixed as far as possible in order to be 
convenient for Indians to have that European 
training, and in order that they may have an 
opportunity of entering and competing and 
being successful at the examination ?—Certainly. 

16672. I was asking whether, in your ex¬ 
perience of conditions in India, the ages of 21 
to 23 would he as convenient limits as the 
present of 22 to 24?—I think on the whole, 
from the Indian point of view, 22 to 24 
would probably be more convenient; because 
in the ordinary way they would desire to take 
their degree in India before going home; but I 
do not know that there is any object in giving 
further facilities in that direction because it 
restricts the time of training at home before the 
examination. 

15673. If it was inconvenient to Indians, 
it would present a very serious objection in view 
of the fact that you are not prepared to advocate 
any other form of entry : it might have, might it 
not, a restrictive effect upon the number of candi¬ 
dates?—I do not think that the past history 
of the ages does show that any more have 
gone up, or got in, since the age was raised. 
It would certainly be a consideration if it is a 
fact that more have got in since the age has been 
raised than they did under the old age. 

15674. Looking at it from a European point 
of view, would age limits of 21 to 22 exclude 
graduates from Scotch Universities who are in 
the habit of coming up and taking their degree 
at Oxford or Cambridge ?—I am afraid I do not 
know very much about the Scotch Universities. 

15675. You know that that is the practice ?— 


not be able to acquire them in your judgment, 
during the period of probation which they would 
go through after examination?—! think it is 
too late. 

15678. Are you satisfied that those 
cbarueteristies which you hold as important are 
being obtained under the existing system P_No. 

16679. Tour answer with reference to this 
question of an extra door being provided for the- 
admission of Indians is that you base the whole 
of your scheme exclusively on what you regard as 
cardinal features, namely, the effieienoy and 
economy of the service : is not that so P—.Mean- 
ingby “efficiency” the characteristics acquired 
by European training. 

^689. I am pointing to your words here, 

efficiency and economy. ‘’—Yes, the necessity of 
getting the characteristics which could only be 
obtained by European training. 

15681. Would you admit that the desire- 
on the part of educated Indians to-day for wider 
opportunity is an important feature in this- 
problem ?—Certainly. 

15682. In answer to the question as to the 
alternative scheme of separate examination, you 
object to separate examination, I understand, 
because you say that such an examination would 
not produce men ot the same calibre as those who 
enter by the English examination ?—I object ta 
separate examination on the ground that it is 
open to all the objections of a simultaneous 
examination, and to the extra objection that you 
do not get them into the same service. 

15683. That is practically what I say, you 
do not get the same men?—You would get the 
same men. 

15684. You say that the men who would 
enter by separate examination would only be of 

the calibre of the Provincial Civil Service ?_They 

would be the same men who would probably 
enter by simultaneous examination. 

15685. They might be drawn from the- 
same class ?—Yes. 

^ 15686. But would they be the same men 
intellectually, and generally from the point of 
view of efficiency, if they had succeeded in 
passing a stiff examination, although that 
examination might be a separate one from 
the English one, and would you still regard them 
as being in the same category as men who enter 
the Provincial Civil Service?—I think the 
essential point is the European training. If they 
have not got the European training, I do 
not think it matters whether they come in 
by simultaneous examination or by a separate 
examination of the same standard or a lower 
standard; you would probably get the same 
class of men,—the best men who are willing, 
to take Government service who have not been 
home. 


Yes. 

16676. And that many men enter the 
service by that means?—Yes. The age was 21 
to 23 when I got in, and to the best of my recol¬ 
lection, the candidates from Scotch Universities 
did'come up at that time. 

16677. In answer to question (7), one of your 
objections to simultaneous examination is that 
Indians recruited in India could not hope 
to acquire British characteristics; they would 


15687 Would some of your objections to- 
a separate examination be removed if, coupled 
with that examination, Indians were provided with 
an adequate English training or probation? — 
Provided the English training came early enough 
for them to imbibe the characteristics and charac¬ 
ter which axe ordinarily given by a European 
training. ^ 


15688. _ If it came immediately after 
examination ?—That would be too late. 
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depends upon what the age is at the time of the 
examination. If you had your examination at 
the maximum limit of 21,1 think the character 
is set by then. The Indian who gets in at 21 
can go home and study European institutions ; 
but it is too late for him to alter his character, or 
to have his character moulded for him in any way. 

15689. I gather, therefore, that your 
objection to this form of entry is largely based, 
upon the difllculties of giving the Indian this 
British training?—Yes. 

15690. And if that British training could 
be given, some of your objections would be 
removed ?—Certainly. 

15691. Then you say that recruitment by 
a separate examination would entail the curtail¬ 
ment of the field for the Provincial Civil Service: 
why, necessarily, should the I'sted post system 
be abolished if some form of examination were 
established P—There again, that depends entirely 
upon the European training. It is necessary to 
have a European-trained service for a certain 
proportion of the higher posts. If you bring in 
an Indian-trained service you have got your 
whole administration divided into two: the posts 
and duties which necessarily must be performed 
by European-trained servants, and those that can 
be performed by Indian-trained servants. At 
present those that can be performed by Indian- 
trained servants are performed by the Provincial 
Service. If you bring in another Indian-trained 
service you restrict the opportunities for the exten¬ 
sion of the employment of the Provincial Service. 

16692. It is quite compatible. There is 
no insuperable obstacle in the way of Indiana 
passing into the service through the examination, 
and Indians passing up the service into listed 
posts?—Yes; ithey are quite compatible. I 
would extend the system of listed posts. 

10693. With regard to listed posts, you say 
that all listed posts except the Under-Seoretary- 
ship are filled from the Provincial Civil 
Service, and that this is the most effective means 
of securing ability and merit for responsible 
posts ?—All the present listed posts have been 
filled by Provincial officers except the Under- 
Secretaryship.* 

15694. You say that, “The power should 
be retained to provide for exceptional cases, but 
it is unlikely to be much utilized because a train¬ 
ing in the actual work of administration is 
necessary before appointment to a superior listed 
pogt ?”—That is the power which Government 
already has to appoint a man to a listed post 
who is not in the Provincial Service. It is 
conceivable that you might have a man in seme 
other branch of the public service, or, possibly, 
a man who has shown ability in business who 
would be willing to take Government appoint¬ 
ment and who would be obviously suitable for a 
listed post. In that case it is as well to retain 
the power to appoint him. 

15695. You do not object to that power being 
continued provided it is exercised with discre¬ 
tion?— The power is at present limited to one- 
fourth of the listed posts. 

15696. You have no objection to that?— 
I do not think it will be exercised, because the 
Provincial Civil Service is the only field in which 
you can prove merit in this particular direction. 


15697. It varies in provinces; and some 
provinces exercise that power more than 
others?-! do not know. The rules are the 
same. 

15698. In answer to question (38) you say: 
“ The system of listed posts is logical and admits 
of an increasing sphere of higher employment 
for Indian agency. But it cannot be based on 
any consideration of proportions. The number 
of such posts must depend on the number of 
light districts or whatever other class of posts it 
is considered can safely be held by Indians, and 
on the general consideration whether European 
control can be further restricted without the risk 
of impairing unduly the English ideals of 
administration.” Tou set considerable store 
upon that, do you not ?—I do not say that there 
is no room for an increase in the number of 
Indians to be appointed to listed posts. 

16699. Do you think that there is room 
for increase ?—Yes, I do. 

15700. You think that there are districts 
in Bengal where, in perfect compliance with 
your conditions, more Indians could he appointed 
to the higher posts?—Yes, with this qualifica¬ 
tion, that owing to financial or other reasons the 
European-trained agency has been out so very 
fine that there is no reserve for emergencies. 
If listing more of those posts means a reduction 
of that European-trained agency still further, 
then I think there would be considerable objec¬ 
tions. And that is what I think the European 
nou-oHicial community mean when they say that 
the field for the employment of Indians in 
higher posts cannot be extended. If you in¬ 
crease the number of these posts, and keep the 
European-trained agency at its present figure, 
there can be no objection at all to increasing the 
number of listed posts. There are districts which 
could be held perfectly well by an Indian, and 
there have been many more districts than there 
are new which in turn have all been held by 
Indians; but the reserve of European-trained 
agency to go round these districts at periodical 
intervals cannot be reduced. 

15701. Is your objection to reducing the 
European element due to the belief that these 
posts now occupied by Europeans could not 
with advantage and efficiency be occupied by 
Indians ?—Each post would have to be considered 
on its own merits. 

15702 "With your knowledge of Bengal, 
you consider that there are districts to-day 
occupied by Europeans which could with equal 
advantage be held by Indians?—Certainly, I 
do not say altogether permanently : it might be 
necessary to send a civilian there from time to 
time. 

15703. But they could go ?—Yes. There 
are districts which have been held by Indians 
which are now held by Europeans, which could 
again, to-morrow, be held by Indians, provided 
that the European-trained element is not 
reduced. 

15704. That is your cardinal point, that the 
cadre of Europeans should not be reduced ?— 
Yes. 

15705. You have no objection to the cadre 
of Indians being increased P~ Not the 
least. 
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16706. Do you know cases in Bengal in which 
Indian members of the Indian Civil Service have 
been passed over for promotion to the higher 
posts?—I have known of no cases where an 
Indian has been passed over, during the time I 
have been here. I know of one case, however, 
where an Indian was not put into a Commis- 
sionership; but I know of no Indian being 
passed over for a District Magistrateship or 
judgeship. 

15707. So that, as far as your experience 
goes, Indians have got their promotion in due 
course ? — Yes. 

15708. Talking of inferior listed posts you 
say, “ This system has practically been abrogated 
by the system of recruitment finally adopted in 
1906?”—Yes. 

15709. You mean by that that eight appoint¬ 
ments listed in Bengal for Joint and Assistant 
Magistrates are appointments held by European 
civilians partly for training purposes with a view 
to their passing later on to the higher posts? — 
Tei. 

15710. And that although they are nomi¬ 
nally merged in the inferior listed posts they are 
really Provincial Service posts ?—They are really 
Provincial Service posts which were held by 
civilians for the purposes of training. It is a 
purely paper transaction. You out off so many, 
and you still have got to put your civilians into 
equivalent posts in order to train them. 

15711. So that the existence of those posts 
in no way interferes with the posts of a similar 
character which are open to Indians ?—Not the 
least. 

15712. With regard to the training of 
European civilians, do you think that any 
improvement can be made with regard to that 
system which is now in practice of placing them 
under Collectors?—I do not think so. 

15713. We have had a good deal of 
evidence before us with regard to this point, and 
it'is a very important one. The young civilian • 
when he enters his work should get into com¬ 
plete harmony with the people with whom he is 
going to work, and this requires certain train¬ 
ing ?—Yes. 

15714. We have also had evidenod to some 
extent that that training has been absent. We 
should like to have what information we can get, 
and what advice we can get, with regard to 
training of the most practical character for those 
young civilians in the first two years of their 
arrival out in India. Have you anything to 
suggest beyond what is now the practice?—The 
training now in practice depends entirely upon 
, the personality of the Collector. If he takes an 
interest in the young .civilian and tells him what 
to do, and how to do it, I think it is of great 
advantage. 

15715. That is a very important element. 

I suppose there is another important element to 
be considered. All Collectors ate very hard 
worked, and some even harder than others; and 
it would be difficult for those who are hardest 
worked, to devote even the most slender amount 
of time to training of that character ?—Yes; 
but, on the other hand, the training of that 
character need not necessarily depend upon the 
amount of time the Collector can devote to it. 


It is generally the practice for the newly-joined 
Assistant to live with the Collector; and in 
the course of his ordinary life he can probably 
learn a great deal from him, and imbibe a great 
deal from him, without taking up any of the 
Collector s time 

So that it really comes to this, that 
It depends largely upon the idiosyncrasies of 
the (jollector himself?—Very largely. 

15717. It depends very largely upon the 
Collector as to whether the young civilian gets 
a good training, or not?-Yes, on those lines. 
U1 course the young civilian can get up his book- 
work without much reference to the Collector 
in other respects it does depend very largely 
upon the Collector, and not only upon ^the 
Collector, but also, if there is a Joint in the 
station upon him and the Judge. It depends 
Colbc^or™ ' depends principally upon the 

J5718 Your answers to a series of ques¬ 
tions vvith regard to leave and rate of pay will 
^ gather from your answers 

poLible?-lYlr* “ 

15719. So that there really is nothing more' 
to be said upon that ?—No. ° 

15720. In answer lo question (87) you deal 
with compulsory retirement for inefficienoy as 
distinguished from misconduct P_Yes. ^ 

15721. You lay down, first of all that 
nobody should be retired in the first five years?— 
That 18 80 . 1 he reason one takes five venra to 


- reason one takes five years is 
because no man has earned even an invalid nen 
Sion unUl after five years—he is only entitled to 
a gratuity until after five years ; so that that is a 
distinct line there. During the first five years I 
do not think It 18 fair to judge any man as to 
what his future capabilities may be. If he is 
Buttioient to pass the Civil Service Commissioners, 
ifIt is difficult to say 

IwuWj wX. -.r; 

'whatever detriment there 

view of the desirability of giving an officer a fair 
chance ?-I do not think there oould be anv 
5?/^ service with a man of five year! 

^ i ® subordinate position and 

would not do much harm ?-If ^he were“o 
bad as all that he would not be put in charge of 
a subdivision. _ He would be kept at head¬ 
quarters, and hiB work would be absolutely under 
supervision. uuuor 

15724. After five years you are in favour 

to inem. 

16725. And you suggest all the proper 

to s 

15726. Not only would the case have tn 
pass through the hands of the Local Government 
and of tne Government of India, but it would 
Wto be enquired into by a Committee?- 

16727. And after all that process hurl 
been gone through, the sanction of the SeLtarv 
of State must be obtained ?—The orders of 
Secretary of Slate. I think it is impoftanf ft ! 
the Secretary of State should pass the orders^ 
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and not the Local Government, or the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

15728. You consider that that machinery 
which you set up would avoid any possible 
chance of imdne bias or prejudice entering into 
the decision P —It is more to avoid the suspicion 
of undue bias entering into it. It is really to 
satisfy the sent'ment of the Civil Service. It is 
a matter which was felt very strongly at the 
time the proposal was made. 

15729. When you retire him you would 
give him full medical pension?—Yes, I would. 

16730. In the case of a Commissioner who 
is passed over, you would not regard that as 
inefficiency ; he would be allowed to go on ?— 
hypothesi he is efficient, as a Collector, and 
he has not a vested right to be appointed a 
Commissioner. 

15731. In answer to question (92), with regard 
to pay you say: “ The pay of the main posts 

of the Civil Service has remained unaltered 
for half a century, and meanwhile the value of 
the salary has been decreased by one-third ? ”— 
The purchase value of the salary. 

15732. And you say that the executive 
compares unfavourably with the judicial, and 
requires better treatment ?—The judicial always 
has been higher paid than the executive, on the 
' rounds that you want to attract men into the 
judicial, whilst the executive has other attractions. 

15733. You make some specific proposals 
with regard to giving a better rate of pay ?—No. 
I say that the grading of the Magistrates and 
Collectors should be altered. I have not given 
any specific proposal to that effect, as to what 
the numbers in each grade should be. 

15734. You are not prepared to give 
that?—I would bring them up to the level of 
other provinces. 

16735. They are not all the same. What 
provinces would you bring them up to ?— 
Madras and Bombay. 

16730. What do you consider an ideal 
province in that respect now I have not gone 
into that very closely; but, speaking roughly, I 
should think Madras or Bombay. 

15737. They are both better on the exe¬ 
cutive side than Bengal ?—The grading is better. 

15738. With regard to an officer on £ 600 
a year, with two or three intervals of a few 
months before he is to get his £ 1,000 per 
annum, you would make a grading there, would 
you ?—1 would not at all object to a time-scale 
there. 

15739. I am coming to your remarks on 
question ^99) with regard to the time-scale. I do 
not quite make out in your answer to that ques¬ 
tion whether you advocate a time-scale or not. 
You say that theoretically^ the cadre is correctly 
distributed, and yet there is a serious block in 
spite of this. Do you consider the proposal you 
make for officiating grade promotion adequately 
meets the difficulty ?— I think it certainly would, 
if the cadre is rightly regulated. 

15740. The cadre at present is only 
theoretically regulated ?—At the present 
moment the actual cadre does not correspond 
with the theoretical cadre. 

16741. Do you think that is only tem¬ 
porary ?—Quite possibly. 
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J5742. It will have to be altered for a 
permanent standard ?—The time-scale is only 
one way of attaining the object. I prefer the 
other; give a reasonable grading, whatever that 
grading may be, and keep your service in close 
correspondence with the theory upon which that 
grading is based, and you get your rough time¬ 
scale all the way through. 

15743. It is essential that the theory 
should be in accordance with practice ? — Yes. 

15744. And at present, the theory is not 
in accordance with practice ?—No, not in 
Bengal. 

16745. It is necessary that that should be 
altered to accord with the practice ?—It is very 
hard to alter it except very gradually by regulat¬ 
ing the recruitment. If you have got too many 
men above 18 years of service, you cannot reduce 
them. 

15746. With regard to question (120), which 
has reference to the annuity system, do 
you think that the 4 per cent, deduction 
represents more than a fair share ? -That is the 
general impression. I think an actuarial 
examination should be made, and the results 
published. 

15747. We have had evidence in the 
opposite direction ?—If that is a fact, it would 
go some way towards removing the feeling of 
discontent. 

15748. So that, on the whole, you think 
it would be a good thing to have an aotuarial 
examination either way ?—I think we ought to 
know the facts. 

16749. With regard to the Provinoial 
Civil Service, you say that the fixing of the 
annual rate of recruitment has recently been 
revised by the Government, and that it is as near 
correct as it can be made ?—I say that it has not 
been tested by practical experience yet. It has 
only been worked out during the last year, and 
it will take, perhaps, 10 or 12 years until we do 
know whether it actually works out correct. 

15750. With regard to the retirement of 
officers in the Provinoial Civil Service, would 
yon suggest a scheme of compulsory retirement 
with adequate safeguards being adopted for the 
Provincial Civil Service as well as for the Indian 
Civil Service ?—I would have no objection to 
a safeguard such as the case being enquired 
into by a committee. My point is that the 
occasion will not be very frequent, because 
unless an officer is particularly bad his ineffici¬ 
ency will not 'force itself upon the Government. 
In the case of the Civil Service, when an officer 
comes to his time for promotion to Collector 
his merits are examined, and therefore every 
man comes under the examination of Govern¬ 
ment very carefully about his eighth year of 
service. There is nothing of that kind in the 
Provinoial Civil Service. 

15761. We have had much evidence with 
regard to officiating promotions, and they 
have been strongly advocated by membeis 
of the Provinoial Civil Service. You point 
out that that would increase the work of the 
Aooouutaut-General ?—Yes, enormously. 

15752. It would increase the work, and would 

therefore increase the expense of management?_ 

I would rather give them increase of pay in any 
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other direction. I think they expect to get a 
great deal more from officiating grade promotion 
than they would get, because very little furlough 
is taken, and they would only get it practically 
for three months privilege leave vacancies. 

15753. It would not work so generally in 
the Provincial Service as it would in the Indian 
Civil Service ?—Nothing like. 

15754. So that it looks better than it is ?— 
It would be a very small concession, absolutely 
incommensurate with the work it would give 
to the Accountant-General. 

15755. Can you suggest any improvements 
in the way of regulations for leave in the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—I certainly think that 
the rules as to leave should be altered. I suggest 
that under another question. 

15756. It seems from your answer as if the 
question of leave is in a very precarious position 
at present. Can you suggest any specific 
improvements with regard to tue regulations?— 
Yes. I have suggested specific improvements 
as regards the rules in answer to question (39). 
These are suggestions made by the Government 
which I think would practically meet all the 
hardships. The only other point that has been 
raised by the Provincial Service is as to leave 
being refused. The leave provision is ample, 
but in most cases where leave is refused, it is 
privilege leave for three weeks or six weeks 
or two months. If the station can get on 
without an extra man, there is no difficulty at all; 
but, on the other hand, the leave reserve is spread 
all over the province, and there is no leave 
reserve in the specific station and therefore it 
always involves a transfer. If the man takes 
three months’ leave, and the station is too under- 
staffed to spare him for those three months, it is 
not always possible to take a man from another 
station and put him there. It is not the leave 
reserve that is inadequate; it is really the under- 
staffing of the service as a whole. If there 
were more men to do the work, it would be 
possible, at intervals, to spare one man from a 
station without sending anybody to relieve 
him. 

15757. {Lord Monaldshay ) I understand 
that you are satisfied with the present system of 
recruitment for the Indian Civil Service by 
means of open competitive examinations because, 
though such a system does not impose any test 
for any qualities other than scholastic, it is 
assumed that the British qualities necessary for 
successful administration are inherent in British 
character ?—Yes. 

16758. I understand that is what your view 
is?—Yes. 

15759. You have suggested if there is any 
fear of any falling off in the type of .English 
officer that you are getting now, or may get 
in the future, that falling off would not be due 
to the system under which he was recruited, but 
due to the fact that the popularity of the service 
has declined ?—I think so. 

15760. You mention as one reason—in 
fact I think it is the only reason you mention— 
for the falling-off in the popularity of the 
service was the inadequacy o.f the pay as 
compared with past years ?—Yes, I do not think 
that is the only reason. 


Stephenson. [continued. 


15761. That is the only reason you men¬ 
tion. I want to ask you whether, besides 
the falling off in the monetary value of the 
service, are there any other causes for the falling 
off in its popularity ?—I think so, certainly. 
When I came out most Indian Civilians looked 
forward to sending their sons into the service, 
but now you never come across a man who 
wishes to have his son in India. 

15762. What I want to find out from 
you, if I can, is what the reason for that is. 
Can ypu give us any definite reasons, apart from 
the question of _ pay ?—I think it is largely a 
question of the life and the work. Governing 
under the old system, when the district officer 
ran the district, was much more attractive to the 
ordinary man who leaves Oxford than governing 
by policy. 

15763 You mean that there is much 
more office work now, and less initiative and 
responsibility required on the part of the 
officer ? —There is less independence in running 
your district. It is the independence of running 
your own show that rather appeals to the varsity 
man, I think. 

15764. Do you think there is any feeling 
of uncertainty as to the prospects of officers 
joining the service at the present time ?-—Yes, 
X think there is. I tried to insure my pension 
some few years ago, but I could not do it, 
because I was told there were so many applic¬ 
ations that they refused to do it any more. 

15765, What is the cause of this falling 
off ? Is it as to the uncertainty of the future of 
the service ?—I think it is purely the general 
development of civilization, it I may say so, in 
India, the general advance in the way of govern¬ 
ing. The civilian does not count to the same 
extent as he used to do. He does not feel that 
he has got the Government of India, and the 
Secretary of State, and Parliament, behind him 
to the same extent. 

15766. You mean that he feels that he is 
rather the object of hostile criticism on the part 
of the authorities, and Parliament, and so on ?— 
Yes. Although he is referred to as “ the finest 
servant in the world,” as the same time he would 
be sacrificed if occasion arose, or he might be 
sacrificed if occasion arose in the case of political 
necessity or anything of that sort. 

15767. When you say, “ he might be 
sacrificed,” do you mean that his career might be 
cut short ?--Hi8 prospects, his interests, might be 
sacrificed. I am speaking merely of the impres¬ 
sion in the service, which was certainly very 
strong three or four- years ago. 

16768, So far, then, as the Englishman is 
concerned, the present system of recruitment is 
satisfactory, but you think that a system of com¬ 
petitive examination is not a satisfactory system 
for recruiting Natives of India to the service 
because Natives of India have not necessarily got 
these other qualifications which are necessary to 
make successful administrators, inhereut in the 
Indian character: is that so ?—Yes. 

15769. Do you think that circumstances 
being what they are to-day, it is desirable that 
there should be a larger proportion of Indians in 
the Indian Civil Service ?—I should not object 
to any number of Indians in the Indian Civil 
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Service provided that they are European-trained, 
and that they have acquired those characteristics; 
but I do object to bringing into the Indian Civil 
Service anything that is not Kuropean-trained. 

15770. What, in your opinion, is the 
essential minimum of European training which 
an Indian ought to have before he comes up to 
the standard which you think necessary ?—I 
think he should be educated in England at the 
time when he is capable of imbibing English 
eharaoter and English characteristics, that is to 
say, from the time he ought to go to a public 
school. 

15771. You think it is desirable that he 
should begin the training not at an English 
University, but at an English public school ?— 
That, 1 think, is the really desirable thing. 

15772. Have you any personal knowledge 
•of any Indians who have been to any public 
schools ? - -"Yes ; I think I know one. 

15773 VVho is now a member of the 

Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

15774. And you think that, on the whole, 
such a man is a better qualified officer than an 
Indian who has merely been to England for two 
or three years at a University ?—Yes, I think so. 

J5775. Perhaps you cannot give me the 
information, but do you know whether any diffi¬ 
culties are raised by the authorities in English 
public schools in the way of Indians going to 
such schools: are any difficulties put in the way 
of an Indian going to an English public 
school P—I have heard so, hut I do not know. 
I know nothing about it personally; but I have 
heard recently that there has been trouble. 

15776. You have not actual information 
to give us upon that point?—No. 

15777 There is only one other point in 
connection with that. Do you think that Indian 
parents would see any great objection to sending 
their sons at that early age to England for their 
training?—I think they probably would. 

15778, How is the difficulty to be got 
over?—I do not see how it can be got over; but 
I say that that is the ultimate desirable thing. 
As long as there are only a few Indians entering 
by the European door, I would be content to 
make the assumption that they are European- 
trained. If they become very numerous, I think 
it would be necessary, probably, to insist upon a 
minimum of training at home at the impression¬ 
able age. 

15779. You tell us that neither the 
Indians who are members of the Civil Service, 
nor the Indians who are holding listed posts, 
have proved so efficient as European officers; and 
in each case you say that it has not been found 
possible, or. at any rate, expedient to employ 
them in all kinds of posts. I should rather like 
to ask you if you will give us something a little 
more definite upon that point. You say, “Their 
nationality would prove a great disadvantage to 
them in administrative charges where they come 
into contact with a largo non-official European 
community or where there is widespread racial 
tension or unrest.” I want to know this. Do 
you mean by that, that, say, a Hindu or a 
Muhammadan, would find it difficult to deal with 
riots arising out of, for instance, some question of 
cow-killing, or something of that sort: is that 


what you mean ?—I mean that they would have 
a prejudice against them. A Hindu going into 
a district which was largely inhabited by Muham¬ 
madans would have a prejudice against him 
which he would have to overcome, and which, if 
he did not overcome, would be disastrous to the 
administration of the district. 

15780. And Dici versa? —Yes, and vice vend,, 

15781, That, of course, is a thing that one 
can easily imagine for oneself; but can you give 
any definite instances of this sort of thing having 
occurred?—Yes, there are several instances of 
that. 

15782. You mean that there are instances 
where Indians have been employed in districts 
where racial feeling runs high, and that the 
experiment has not succeeded?—I mean that in 
districts where Indians have been employed there 
have been occasions when racial tension has 
arisen, and they have been found to be under a 
very great disadvantage. 

15783. And lias that resulted in the 
transfer of the officer to another district?— 
Generally. 

16784. Would that disability from which 
the native of this country suffers be in any way 
got over by a European training ?—1 think that 
European training would > go some way towards 
lessening that prejudice. Of course it will not be 
got over entirely until the inhabitants of the 
district belonging to the other religion are suffi¬ 
ciently educated to appreciate the impartiality of 
the Magistrate, It is very largely an objective 
objection, and not entirely a subjective one. 

16785. You think there are districts where 
the people themselves would prefer to have a 
European officer over them than an Indian officer 
for those reasons?—Undoubtedly, 

15786. Can you tell us whether in the 
archives of the Government there are any 
memorials or petitions of that kind sent up by 
the inhabitants of any particular districts asking 
that they might have a European in preference 
to an Indian?—I know of one memorial; and 
I have seen letters also from the leading inhabi¬ 
tants of a district asking for a European. I know 
that more or less people whom the Government 
regard as leaders of the district do come to the 
Chief Secretary or a Member of Council, and ask 
for a European to be sent. 

15787. Those are really hard and definite 
facts you are giving us. It is not mere theory, 
but these are hard facts which you cannot get 
over ?—Yes. 

15788, I infer from that, that so long as 
this cleavage between the different communities 
exists in this country, so long will it remain 
impossible to employ an Indian officer in the 
same indiscriminate way that you would employ 
European officers?—Yes, the disadvantage to the 
Indian officer v; )uld still remain. 

15789. And that provides the basis for your 
chief reasons for opposing any question of 
simultaneous examinations which might bring 
into the service a large number of Indians whom 
it would be, perhaps, difficult to post?—Only to 
a certain extent; because I should not at all 
object to Indians coming in by the open examin¬ 
ation in England provided they are European- 
trained. They would still have this prejudice 
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against them in dealing with the districts ; but 
1 think it would not be anything like so strong. 

16790, Ton say that the Government of 
Bengal have recently, with a view to giving 
Indians more opportunity of employment in 
different posts of the service, instituted a system 
of training for members of the Provincial Service 
in the Secretariat work?—Yes. 

15791. Can you tell me whether the English 
members of the Indian Civil Service get any 
particular training in Secretariat work?—No. 

15792. So that this scheme for giving the 
Indiana training is in order to give special 
advantage to them ?—It was advised because it 
was found that we could not find an Indian in 
the Provincial Civil Service who was good 
enough, so far as these characteristics are con¬ 
cerned, to take the post of an Under-Secretary. 

1579d. Thwe is only one more point that 
I want to clear up. You say that all the inferior 
posts ought really to be regarded as Provincial 
Civil Service posts ?—Yes. 

15794. And that they are only occupied to 
a small extent by Europeans in order that 
those Europeans may receive training for their 
future duties in the superior hranches of the 
service ?—Yea. 

15795. I assume from that, therefore, that 
none of those inferior posts are held by Europeans 
in order to add to the efliciency of the Provincial 
Civil Service?—No. If for any particular 
reasons you want Europeans to hold those posts 
you ought to recruit them in the Provincial 
Service. 

15796. Then you would recruit him in the 
Provincial Service as a member of that service ?— 
Yes. 

15797. But was it not a fact that in 1907 
the Government of Bengal asked for the creation 
of a larger number of inferior posts, as I under¬ 
stand it, but I may be wrong, in order to stiffen 
up the Provincial Service ? They asked for an 
increase of 12, in order that they might hold 
certain particular posts which the Government 
at that time considered it desirable should be 
held by Europeans. '1 hese were chiefly sub-divi¬ 
sions in Bihar, with a European planting 
community, and so forth. 

15798. In that esse, of course, these inferior 
posts were not held by Europeans for the pur¬ 
pose of training, but were held by Europeans 
in the interests of the administration ?—Yes. 
I think that was wrong. If the Government 
wanted at that time to get Europeans for those 
posts, they ought to have recruited them from 
the Provincial Service. 

15799. But you think that that parti¬ 
cular case to which I have referred was really 
rather an exceptional case ?—bntirely excep¬ 
tional ; and they have all disappeared now. 
These extra men were sanctioned, but from the 
let April last we have done away with them 
altogether. 

15800. The mere existence of that parti¬ 
cular case does not in any way invalidate your 
theory as to the proper use of these inferior 
posts by European officers ?—No. I think it 
strengthens the theory, because it was found 
in a short time that it was absolutely blocking 
promotion in the Oivil Service. 


15801. ((Sir Iheodore M.ov>%on^ You said in 
reply to the Chairman that you recognized and 
considered the strength of the claims of Indians 
for admission to a more equal status in the 
service—that you recognized there was a strong 
claim for their further employment ?—Yes. 

15802. You recognize that it raises a poli¬ 
tical problem in this country ?—Yes. 

15808. How do you propose to meet that? 
What is the answer of the Civil Service to 
that ?~T am not empowered to answer for the 
Civil Service. I would meet that by an extension 
of the listed posts. I would train the Indian 
recruit in India in the Provincial Service for 
12 Or 15 years. The civilian has to undergo 
eight years’ training, and I think it would 
be fair to put the Indian Provincial Service 
mau through a training of 12 to 15 years. 

15804. At what age would you recruit- 
him ?—At the same age as now. 

15805. Under 25?—Yes; under 25 and over 

15806, He would then be nearly 40 P—Not 
quite that. If he got in at 21, he would be 
36 or 37, or so. Then I would select the best 
of them for the listed posts 

15807. Would you consider it possible to 
employ him in the same position as the 
European?—No. I would divide the Public 
Service into the European-trained and the non- 
European-trained ; and I think it is quite 
possible you may limit the Europeau-trained and 
restrict them as time goes on more and more, and 
inorease the sphere of the Indian-trained but you 
cannot say that the man trained in India is 
qualified to do the work of a Euronean-truined 
man ^ 

15808. There is one question which arises ont 
of this, and out of your answer to question (28), 
You mentioned the ease there of a Provinoia\ 
Service man holding a listed post who ranks 
with District M agistrates after nine years’ 
service ?—Yes. 

16809. How is it possible to promote a 
mau as quickly as that? That is about as long 
as you train any European, and you train him to 

a post which ranks with District Magistrates?_ 

It is a special post. It is in the cadre of 
District Magistrate; it is the Co-operative 
Credit Society. 

16810. He is not necessarily competent to do 
district work ?—Not necessarily. He is almost 
certain, when he has held that a sufficiently long 
time, to go on from that to a district if hil 
qualities continue. 

16811, Was he selected because of his special 
capacity and interest in the Co-operative Credit 
-—thatis exceptional?—Yes, that is excep¬ 
tional. 

15812, There is nothing in that which 
makes one think that it would be possible to 
promote Provincial Service men quicker: there 
is no scheme, no device ?—No, that does not 
support anything. I do not see that there is any 
reason (o suppose that it is impossible. 

15813. 1 want to know that. I want to- 
know how you can promote a Provincial Service 
man sufficiently rapidly for him to come to the- 
listed posts in the fulness of his power, and there 
is still hope for him for further promotion?_The 
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Provincial Service maa enters the lowest grade 
at Rs. 200. After nine or ten years’ service 
he has been through the training, and probably 
has held a subdivision, and he has had oppor¬ 
tunities of showing what he is worth. 

15814. Uas he received unusually rapid 
promotion ?—No; be would go up through the 
grades. 

15815. In the ordinary way of working up 
through the grades ?—He would probably then 
be in the sixth or fifth grade. 

15816. Which is the top grade?—The first. 

16817. And he is in the fifth ?—The fifth 
or the sixth by that time. I would not take him 
necessarily from the top. It would be impossible 
to take them from the top —quite impossible. I 
would select them from any grade as soon as they 
had had sufficient opportunity of showing that 
they have merit. 

15818. Is that praotioally possible ? I want 
to kuow that. Gan you pass over all the other 
men in the first, second, and third grade?—It 
is possible, so long as you do not look upon the 
listed posts as mere seniority posts. It would 
involve your giving a grade of, say, Rs. 1,00>), 
to the Provincial iServioe to provide something 
for these people who are not good enough for 
listed posts at an early stage —to give them 
prospects to look forward to. Tou would have 
to give them probably a grade of Rs. 1,000 

15819. Would not that create great heart¬ 
burning in the service if these senior men were 
passed over for a comparatively untried youtigster, 
and the Secretariat liad to think of making him a 
district officer ?—There might be a certain 
amount of individual discontent, but I do not 
think there would be discontent throughout the 
service as a whole. 

15820. Not sufficient for you to abandon 
it ?—It certainly would not afleot recruitment, 
because everybody would hope to get one of 
these listed posts at an early stage. 

15821. Now that you have got him at 36 
or o7, what, in your view, would be his capability 
of rising to ?—I do not think that for many years 
to come he would be capable of rising beyond 
the head of a district, 

15822. Would ycu block his promotion, so 
to speak, by saying, “ I will only promote 
you to a listed post, and therefore beyond a 
certain point you cannot rise ”? What is the 
advantage, when you have selected this man, of 
saying to him, “ You can only rise to be .vlagis- 
trate or Collector of the first grade ”? What is 
the advantage in barring his promotion any 
further?—I do not think there is any advantage. 
It is a question of possibility. I do not think, 
under present circumstances, that a man so 
trained would be fit to hold a Commissionership. 
If he was an exceptional man you could put him 
in to be a Oomoiissioner. You can do that 
under the Statute, 

15823. Every European does not become a 
Commissioner. You are not bound to promote 
him if he is unfit ?—No. 

15824. Is it necessary to say to him first that 
it shall be impossible for him to become a Com¬ 
missioner?—No; but it is also not necessary to 
say to him, “ You may rise to a Commissioner,” 
when you do not think there is the slightest 


possibility of bis doing so. There is no use in 
exciting hopes in his mind that he will rise to a 
Commissionership. If you have no reasonable 
expectation yourself of those hopes being ful¬ 
filled, it is better to say nothing at all about it. 

15825. It is very difficult to appoint him to 
a Commissionership even if you find him very 
good; and even if you thought he was capable, 
how would you do that ?—I do not thick there 
would be any difficulty in appointing him 
under the Act of 1870. 

15826, What is that?—That any Native 
of India of approved merit and ability may be 
appointed to any of the scheduled posts notwith¬ 
standing the fact that he is not a member of the 
Civil Service, I have forgotten the wording 
of it. 

15827. You do not mean to say that you 
would exceptionally list the post for him ?—I 
think that listing the poet would praotioally 
be telling him that he could rise if he is good 
enough, while all the time you do not think he is 
good enough. 

1582S, Is not there some ' difficulty in using 
exceptional power of that kind ?—I do not 
think there would be. If you have got your 
exceptional man, I think the Government of 
India would be only too glad to use the power. 

15829. Still it requires an appeal to the 
Government of India ?—Yes Then, listing the 
Commissionerships also requires the sanction of 
the Government of India. 

15830. It has been suggested to us that 
when once they have been found good enough to 
be promoted fo the charge of a district they 
should be admitted to be Commissioner of a pro¬ 
vince or Presidency. What is your view about 
that ?—I do not think that there is any advan¬ 
tage to be gained by mixing the two things. 
You have got your European-trained agency, 
and your Indian-trained agency. I do not see 
there is any advantage in mixing up the two 
agencies. 

15831. It does allow, anyhow, the Provincial 
Government, if they find an exceptional man, 
to give him the promotion he deserves ?—They 
can do that now. 

lo832. Without invoking Parliament or the 
Government of India ?—No, they cannot pro¬ 
mote him to a Commissionership without in¬ 
voking the Government of India ; but, in the 
other way, they would practically say to him, 
“ We expect you to get this promotion pari 
passu with the European-trained agency.” 

15833. Do you say to a European that you 
expect him to be a Commissioner ? Is that 
the understanding on which every civilian comes 
into the service ?—I think that every civilian 
who comes into the service hopes to be a Com¬ 
missioner. 

15834. Every barrister hopes to become Lord 
Chancellor, but he is not disappointed if he 
does not. You are not holding out any promisj 
everyone who comes into the service, however 
he comes in ?—There is no promise. 

15815. Therefore you would not hold out 
expectations to this man ?—On the other hand, 
you would, under present circumstances, be lead¬ 
ing him to hope that be would obtain a promotion 
which you yourself did not think it possible for 
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him to get. That was the reason, I understood, 
why Oommissionerships were not listed originally. 

15836. You have said, in answer to ques¬ 
tion (;J8), that that was an exceptionally rapid 
promotion due to particular circumstances, have 
you n^t P—^Tes, 

16837. You have given us in your answer to 
question (34) a list of the Provincial Service 
officers who have held superior posts ?—Yes, 
15838. And you say that more of them have 
held such posts than have been listed ? —Yes. 

15839. What is the explanation of that? 
Is it due to the fact that there were not Indian 
Civil Service men to fill the posts Yes, to a 
certain extent; that is to say, they are mostly 
short vacanoies ; and we have not had an Indian 
Civil Service man available to send there, or a 
man who was on the spot. 

15840. One of the vacancies, I see, was for 
three days. It is about this case that I want 
to ask you. It was Mr. Warde Jones who ofiS- 
oiated from the 23rd to the 26th September. 
That is the kind of thing you think it was not 
worth transferring?—Yes. 

15841. Was this man an Englishman, or a 
Native of India?—A Statutory Native of India, 
I think. 

15842. There is a remark towards the end of 
your answer to question (92) which I do not un¬ 
derstand :—“ These periods on higher pay have 
been of no practical advantage to him.” I do 
not understand why, because he is occupying for 
a short period a position the average remunera¬ 
tion of which is two-thirds more than he receives. 
Does the change in the status involve additional 
expenditure ?—Yes. 

16843. Why?—A Joint Magistrate, Jor in¬ 
stance, acting as Collector. 

15844. In the same district ?—In the same 
district, or in any district. 

15846. That is the case that was in my mind, 
in the same district ?—There is one thing he 
would be responsible for; the rent of the house. 

16846 He would have to leave his own 
bungalow?—He would have to be responsible 
for the rent of the Collector’s house. 

15847. Why ?—So as to keep the Collector’s 
house. If it were a Government house he 
is, under the rules, responsible; but if it 
is not a Government house, he would very likely 
have to take it on in order to keep it for his suc¬ 
cessor, so that the Collector should not lose the 
house. 

15848, Those are the traditions of the 
service?—Yes. The Collector has to show acts 
of hospitality more than are expected from a 
Joint Magistrate. More is expected of him. 

16849. Are the burdens of hospitality on 
the Collector of a district in Bengal consider¬ 
able?—I think they are. He is expected to 
entertain the station. He is expected to put up 
anybody who goes there, visitors or officials who 
come round, lie would be expected to live in a 
certain style. 

15850. Besides entertaining the station, 
what is there that a man has to do ?—He has 
to keep up a certain household, and he has to 
live comfortably. 

15851. There would not be any change in 
that respect when a Joiut Magistrate officiates as 


a Collector?—Possibly fhe would be expected to 
entertain the station during the hot weather. 

15852. The station is not so full in the hot 
weather?—No; but those that remain would 
expect more from him as a Collector than other¬ 
wise, if he were a Joint. 

16863. There is nothing except the ordinary 
station hospitality which you are referring to, 
and I suppose in most of the districts that 
hospitality would be confined to the ordinary 
station population ? There is very little un¬ 
official entertainment ?—It depends upon the 
station. There are some stations where there is 
a very considerable unofficial element. 

15854. Has the burden of entertaining ever 
increased at all ?—No, I do not think it hhs 
increased. 

16855. ^ (Mr, Chaubal.) Following on the 
same subject on which you were last questioned 
by Sir Theodore Morison, I understand that thia 
entertaining at a station and the burden of 
hospitality anrl style of livingisfor the purpose of 
maintaining the prestige of the Civil Service ?— 
Yes, the^ prestige of the head of the district. 

15856. ^ May I ask yon amongst whom 
this prestige requires to be maintained — the 
European public or the Indian public ?—1 think 
botu. 

16857. Is all this entertainment by the head 
of the district, his living in style and the 
spending of money which requires such improve¬ 
ment in the pay and prospects of the Indian 
cmlian for the Indian public ? Do you think that 
they spend all this in the interests of the Indian 
public ? Does it refer to them ?—I think it 
does. I think the Indian public would have very 
little respect for the Magistrate who saved all 
his pay. 

16858. I may tell you that so far as the Indian 
public IS concerned, they are absolutely unoon- 
oerned with your burden of hospitality and style 
ol living.^ ^ It does not reach them in the slightest 
degree, lhat is the Indian point of view which 
1 am putting to you. These are the reasons 
which are urged as requiring a revision of pay 
and other things with regard to the Indian 
civilian. No doubt he does it for his own 
comfort, and it is necessary that it should be 
done, but it is not for the purpose of increas¬ 
ing his prastige in the Indian public ?—I think 
it 18 in this way, that the Indian public of 
his district would regard him as a very poor man 
if he went about in an ekka. 

16859, I can quite understand that if 
he went round touring and called at the 
villages and entertained them at a feast, it 
would increase his prestige, and the people 
would appreciate him But if you invite 
Euiopean ladies and gentlemen, and treat them 
how does it reach the Indian public at all ?-^ 
It does not reach the Indian public tbrouffh 
their mouths, but it does reach them through 
their appreciation of the character of tho 
man. 

15860 Would you be surprised to learn 
that the Indian public in a district town does 
imt even know that the Collector is entertaining • 
they are not even aware of it?-Quite so; but 
they would be aware if the Collector sat in his 
bungalow and entertained nobody and did 
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nothing, and went about in an ekka instead of a 
carriage. 

15861. The Indian public see a lot of 
illumination, and they gather at a tamusba, 
and that does impose them. I must say, frankly 
spenking, with regard to all your answers in the 
first part of the interrogat ories, looking at the 
efificienoy of the service from ycur European 
standard of service, you think that the Statute 
of 1868 and the Proclamation of 1858 was a 
grand mistake?—Not at all. 

15862. If your priooiple, pure and simple, 
of efficiency of the service, and maintenance of 
British characteristics of service in which, accord¬ 
ing to you, the Indian is wanting—if that 
had to be maintained, and if regard had to 
be paid to that strictly, then the Statute 
of 1833 was a mistake?—No, I should hope 
that the Indian would in time acquire those 
characteristics. 

15863. But in the Act of 1833, if the 
Indian has not got that administrative capacity 
and that British spirit of administration now, he 
certainly had it much less in 1833; and therefore 
you promised him iu 1833 that no distinction 
of colour and creed should be maintained: 
you think that was rather a mistake?—You 
removed a bar in 1833. 

15861. But so far as removing the bar 
went, politically it was a mistake, looking to the 
efficiency of the service, was it not ?—No, not 
altogether, because efficiency is not the only 
consideration. 

15865. Looking at it from the other side, 
you have in two places said tliat “ any increase 
in the opportunities for well-paid employment 
must necessarily affect the recruitment of the 
Indian Civil Service,” and, “it is to this extent 
suitable in that it necessitates some portion of 
their education and training taking place in 
England; but if the successful candidate s ever 
come to consist largely of ‘ Natives of India ’ it 
would probably be poss.ble to devise a more 
suitalle method of recruitment” There is 
another sentence : “ The fact that Indians are 

eligible to compete in the open examination in 
England fully satisfies the requirements of the 
Statute of 1833 and fulfils the promises made 
in the Proclamation of 1858, while the Act of 
1870 provides the means for reducing, when 
possible, the essential European minimum ”. So 
that if you thought that through the English 
door a larger number of Natives were coming in, 
then you would modify the Statute of 1833 ?— 
No. Why ? 1 do not quite follow why it 

should be. 

15866. A larger introduction of Natives of 
India into the Civil Service would become 
possible only on account of the Statute of 1833 
and the Proclamation of 1858, because the 
English door is now equally open to both ?—It 
is possible under the Act of 1853. 

15867. I mean it started originally in 
1833. If the bar had never been removed, these 
things would never have come in. The whole 
starting point is from that ?—The Statute of 
1833 did not affect the Act of 1791, which 
reserved all appointments for civilians—that is 
to say, all places, appointments and offices, for 
members of the Civil Service. 


15868. At that time it would have been 
practicable. Your reading is more accurate, but 
it was meant in those days purely for 
Europeans ?—Yes, as far as 1 know. 

15869. And that bar was removed in 1833 _ 

Yes, so far as race, colour, etc., were ooncerned. 

15870. Therefore, if you now thought that 
the introduction of a large number ot Natives 
through the Euglish door was endangering 
in any way the British spirit of administra¬ 
tion, then you would have that bar again put 
in - something which would effectually accom¬ 
plish the bar ?—No; I would make the Indians 
who enter by the English door have a better 
training, so that they might acquire those charao- 
teri sties. 

15871. Now with regard to these listed posts, 
I do not quite clearly follow you. The eight 
listed posts were originally, before they became 
listed, held by Europeans—Indian civil 
servants ?—The inferior listed posts. 

15872. The eight posts which are now 
left open to the Provincial Service ?—There are 
two sets of eight posts. There aie eight superior 
Judgeships, and eight inferior posts : which are 
the ones you refer to ? 

15873. Take both ?—They are dealt with 
entirely separately. 

16874. They may be, but before the syslem 
of litted posts oame in, all of them were held 
by Indian civil servants, were they not ?— 
Before the system of listed posts oame in all the 
appointments were held by Indian civil servants. 

15875. The appointments were filled up by 
Indian civil servants ?—Yes. 

15876. Therefore, there is not much dis¬ 
tinction between the superior listed posts and 
the inferior listed posts, comparing them with 
the time when there were no listed posts what¬ 
ever ?—The difierenoe has come in since the 
difference of the system of recruitment for the 
Civil Service, which is at a later date. At that 
time when those posts were listed, the Civil 
Service was recruited for on the basis of all the 
posts. 

15&77. I am simply now taking you hack 
to the state of things which obtained before the 
system of listed posts came in; and before the 
system of listed posts oame in all the sixteen 
appointments were ordinarily held by Indian 
civil servants ?—Yes. 

16878. And you oanuot point to an instance 
of the Act of 1861 being availed of in the case 
of men of exceptional ability—from 4861 down 
to 1879 ?—1 have no personal knowledge. 

15879. That is my impression, but I should 
like to be corrected, if necessary. My impres¬ 
sion is that from 1861 down to 1879, until 
the listed posts oame in, and they were opened to 
the Provincial Service, I do not think that 
Government found any person coming in 
under the Act of 1861 ?—I think it is^{quite 
possible. 

168n0. However, the Act was not largely 
availed of, and there were only two appointments 
which were made .from 1861 up to 1879, and I 
take it that that was because the Act of 1861 
was not availed of—that the system of having 
these listed posts oame in in order to satisfy the 
aspirations of the Subordinate Service ?—I have 
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only gathered it from the papers; but I under¬ 
stand the reasons for the Act of 1870 were to 
satisfy the desire of Indians for employment in 
the high posts, which they did not think had 
been suflBoiently satisfied by the regulations for 
the examinations passed by the Committee of 
1854. 

15881. Do you not think that the Act of 
1861 itself, which has a schedule that so many 
posts shall be filled by Indian civil servants— 
what is called the Civil Service cadre—was not 
in the spirit an infringement of the Statute of 
1833 ?—Surely it was a further advance in that 
direction, because up to that time the Statute of 
1791 still existed, by which by law all posts were 
reserved for the Civil Service. The Statute of 
1861 very much reduced that number. 

15882. After 1791 comes in the Statute of 
1833, and that modifies the absolute bar which 
was made by the earlier Statute of 1791 ?—I do 
not think there is any definite colour bar in the 
Statute of 1791. 

16S83. I am not speaking of colour bar. I 
will explain to you what I mean. In 1791 all 
the posts were definitely filled by Europeans 
only ?—By civil servants. 

15884. When I say Europeans, I cannot 
forget that state of things in which at that time 
it could not be held in the natural course of 
things by anyone else. In 1833 this embargo 
was removed, and in 1861 it was partially put 
on. That is the way I am trying to make you 
realize it. My question is whether you do not 
think that the Act of 1861 was not in spirit 
an infringement of the Statute of 1833 ?—No, I 
am afraid I do not. 

15885. There is another matter upon which 
I should like to have your opinion. 1 am 
not familiar with the intricacies of the service. 
There are a certain number of Civil Service posts 
which have to be taken into account, what are 
known as leave reserves ?—Eeoruitment is based 
upon the number of superior posts; and in 
order to make up the total cadre there is a 
certain percentage for leave reserve and 
training. 

15886. I wish to have your opinion upon 
this point. Supposing that for the improvement 
of the Indian Civil Service this element of leave 
reserve is not taken into consideration at all, and 
supposing whenever any vacancies, temporarily 
on account of persons going on leave or deput¬ 
ation, occur, that they should be filled in from 
the Provincial Service in the same way as in 
your answer to question (31), and in answer to 
the question put to you by Sir Theodore M orison 
when you said that more than the number of 
listed posts were engaged because sufficient 
civilians were not available. Supposing this 
system is introduced, supposing the Civil Service 
has no such thing as making provision for leave 
reserve, and whenever there is any occasion for 
places being filled on account of persons taking 
leave, that those should be filled from the 
Provincial Service so that liovernment may have 
very frequent opportunity of judging how men 
from the Provincial Service acquit themselves 
in different places held by civilians ?—You 
mean that the leave reserve for civil servants 
would be in the Provincial Service ? 


15887. Yes, should be taken from the Pro¬ 
vincial Service?—That would reduce the total 
strength of the European-trained service in India 
by 40 per cent. 

16888. It would do so only temporarily ?—■ 
No, permanently. At present we have 40 per 
cent, on our leave reserve. 

15889. 1 want to know what would be the 
objection of trying Indians in these tempo¬ 
rary jobs whenever a civil servant takes leave 
or is on deputation, with a view that Govern¬ 
ment should have more frequent opportunities 
of judging how Provincial Service men acquit 
themselves in Civil Service posts P—I think 
Government does that as far as possible ; but the 
objeotiim to the proposal you made just now is 
that you reduce the European-trained element 
by 40 per cent., which I do not think is within 
the bounds of possibility at the present time. 

18890. We have had before us, both here 
and in Madras, several members of the Provin¬ 
cial Services coming and giving evidence before 
us; and they complain of several small things 
which are considered to be irksome to the service 
as far as the Provincial Service is concerned, f 
find from your evidence that, except in one or 
two things, you do not admit the existence of 
any such facts which should cause any discontent 
in the Provincial Service ?—I think a very large 
number of grievances which have been brought 
forward are due entirely to misunderstandings. 

15891. {Mr. Gokhale.) I did not quite catch 
what you said to the Chairman. The evidence 
whioh you are tendering before the Commission 
is your own personal evidence only, is it not?— 
This is the evidence I have been asked to put 
forward by Government in order to give such 
information as I could. 

15892. But does it represent the views of 
Government or is it your own evidence? That 
is what I want to know?—This represents my 
own views. 

16893. {Chairman.) I do not understand that 
the opinions you expressed to the Chair to-day 
are opinions whioh necessarily represent the 
Government?—No. They are my own opinions. 
Any matter of opinion here is my own. 

15894. {Mr. Ookkate.) Beyond the views 
which are expressed to the written answers 
received from the Bengal Government, the 
Bengal Government would not be bound by any* 
thing you say to-day ?—No. 

16895, Let us first clear a little misappre¬ 
hension whioh has been caused about the Statutes 
between 1791 and ‘1861. The Statute of 1791 
reserved posts in India for the Civil Service P— 
Yes. 

16896. .The Statute of 1833 removed the bar 
for Indians ?—Yes. 

15897. The Statute of 1853 threw open the 
competitive examination both to Indians and 
Englishmen ?—Yes. 

15898. Until then admission was through 
Haileybury?—Yes. 

15899. And there they were admitted by 
nomination ?—Yes. 

15900. And as a matter of fact, no Indian 
was nominated ? —That is so. 

15901. And the Act of 1861 reserved appoint¬ 
ments for the Civil service to whioh Indians 
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could have access, as well as Europeans? — 
Yes. 

16902. Now you have expressed the opinion 
heie that the competitive system is, on the 
whole, suited to English candidates and not so 
suited to Indian candidates, because there are 
certain qualities, which we will call governing 
qualities, which are inherent in English candi¬ 
dates, but they are not so inherent in Indian 
candidates. Would that be a fair way of putting 
it P —Not quite. I think. 

15903. Apart from education and train¬ 
ing?—No. What I mean is that the examination 
at home is passed on the assumption that 
anybody who comes up for the examination has 
tliis quality. Competitive examination out hare 
is not based upon any assumption of that sort. 

15904. Competitive examination in India 
would not necessarily presuppose the existence of 
these qualities in the candidates appearing for 
that examination, is that what yon mean ?—It 
would have no relation to the existence or non¬ 
existence of those qualities, 

16905. I want to be clear about that. You 
say in another place that the system of com¬ 
petition in India would not be quite fair to 
certain cla=ses and races ?—Yes. 

15906. By which I believe you mean what 
has been expressed by other witnesses, that it 
would not be fair to those classes which are 
spoken of as the governing classes of India. 
Would that be a correct way of putting it ?—No. 

I was not thinking of that in particular. I was 
thinking very largely of the districts in llengal 
when we had Orissa and Bihar. 

15907. You do not divide Indians between 
classes which are specially fitted to govern and 
classes that are not fitted to govern ?—No. 

15908. Then, of course, it is only a question 
of how much education has advanced in the 
different parts of the country ; and when there is 
a larger advance, and a more uniform advance, in 
education this particular objection to competitive 
examinations in India will disappear?—I think, 
probably, it would, when tliey are all up on a 
level as regards intellectual capacity 

15909. I will now ask you one or two gen¬ 
eral questions. To what e.xtent has the superior 
reputation of Englishmen for governing qualities 
been helped in tne ^ast by differences among 
Indians and by the lack of a national sentiment 
among them—has it been helped to any extent 
by these things in the past? I will put it 
like this: Contrast is often made between the 
governing qualities of Englishmen and the 
governing qualities of Indians, by which is 
meant the governing qualities of Indians in 
pre-British days ; is that so? — It depends upon 
the person who makes the comparison. 

15910. Otherwise, what is the contrast 
between British and Indian methods of 
administration ? The expression is used that 
the administration in India must be carried on 
in accordance with British methods?—I do not 
think the distinction is necessary between British 
and Indian methods, but between British methods 
and ail other methods. 

15911. In India we will take Indian 
methods, the methods which prevailed in pre- 
British days. To what extent was the superior 


reputation of Englishmen as rulers helped by the 
existence of differences and divisions amongst 
Indians and by the lack of a national sentiment in 
the country?—I do not think the superior 
reputation of England in that respect depends at 
all upon the Indians. It is a reputation they 
have got in other parts of the world, and not 
only in India. 

15912. Compare it with Indian reputation. 
If, when British rule came to establish itself here, 
there had been greater solidarity among the peo¬ 
ple, and a higher national sentiment then existed, 
probably the reputation for superior governing 
would have been more difficult to acquire ?—That 
is to say, that the want of reputation of Indian 
methods would have been less. 

15913. It comes to the same thing in a com¬ 
parative view?—My point is this: that the 
reputation for governing held by the English 
does not depend in any way upon whether the 
Indians in pre-British days were capable of gov¬ 
erning or not. It is a fact by itself. 

15914. The point I have in view' is this; 
The past reputation of Englishmen in connection 
with the Government of this country need not be 
an index of their continuing to have that reput¬ 
ation in that same degree in the future 
with greater solidarity among the people and a 
stronger national sentiment growing?—I should 
hope it would continue to be an index. The 
point seems to me to be that the Indian may 
improve, but I do not see why the British should 
go off. 

16915. The difference between the two may 
be likely lessened ?—Yes, may be likely lessened. 

15916. There have been a great many 
men, ministers in Native States, who have 
governed those States in accordance with British 
methods of administration, without having 
British training as you suggest. Have you heard 
of those instances ?—I have known of great 
administrators. 

15917. They have developed that spirit 
by study and observation, and by coming into 
contact with Englishmen ?—That I am not in a 
position to say. I know nothing about the 
administration of the Native States. 

15918. They were exceptional men, not 
trained in England, but brouglit up in India?— 

1 hove had no opportunity of judging how far 
their administration was on British lines. 

16919. Now about the Statute of 1833, 
and too Queen’s Proclamation. You say in 
answer to question 7: “The fact that Indians 
are eligible to compete in the open examination 
in England fully satisfies the requirements of 
the Statute of 1833 and fulfils the promises 
made in the Proclamation of 1858.” Do you 
think that the mere existence of the Statute 
and the Proclamation fully satisfies the claims 
to equal treatment of Indians in this matters 
do you really think so ?—No; I was referring 
as a layman to the legal interpretation. 

15920. I am not talking of the effect of 
the existing arrangements. Do you know that 
a Committee of the India Council appointed in 
1859 held that the present arrangement amounted 
to keeping the promise of equality to the ear 
but breaking it to the hope ?—I do not know 
that. 
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16921. And do you know that Lord Lytton 
used a much stronger expression than that in 
speaking of this arrangement?'—Yes. 

16922. Then do you still say that the 
requirements are fully satisfied?—The require¬ 
ments of the Act: I do not mean to say the 
requirements of the spirit of the Act. 

15923. The letter of the Act ?—The letter 
of the Act. 

15924. Not the spirit of the Act, nor of the 
Proclamation P—No. 

16925. Therefore something has to he done 
to satisfy the spirit of the Act and the Pro¬ 
clamation?—Yes, and I propose to do it by 
listed-posts. 

1592fi. You say that the Act of 1870 
provides the means. Do you know the history 
of the Act of 1870 and how etfeot was given to 
it?—Yes. 

15927. It took nine years after the passing 
of the Act to frame the rules?—Yes, to frame the 
final rules. 

16928. You could not give effect to the 
Act of 1870 unless rules were framed under it ?— 
There were rules framed in 1874, but they 
were not given efiect to. 

15929. They were only draft rules which 
did not come into effect. But under the 
Statute as such you could not make appointments 
without rules?—No. 

16930, That is the difference between the 
Statute of 1861 and the Statute of 1870?—Yes. 

15931. Under the Statute of 1861 a man 
may be appointed by the Secretary of State 
with the concurrence of the majority of his 
Council ?—Provided the man has resided for 
seven years in India. 

16932. A man who is qualified, I mean?— 
Yes. 

15933. An appointment can be made in 
the exercise of the powers directly conferred by 
the Act 1861 ?—Yes. 

15934. You cannot similarly make any 
appointment under the Statute of 1870, unless 
rules were framed ?— Yes. 

15935. It took nine years to frame the 
first set of final rules ?—Yes. 

15936. They guaranteed to the people of 
India a maximum of one-sixth of the total 
recruitment of any one year,—that one man was 
to be taken in India, for every five recruited 
in England ?—Y es 

15937. It was stated to be the maximum, 
but effect was given to the maximum at once ?— 
They recruited the maximum every year. 

16938. And this went on for eight years 
from 1879 to the end of 1886 ?—Yes. 

15939. The number of Indians appointed 
in India during those eight years was exactly 
one-fifth of those recruited in England F—It was 
not. 

15940. I will give you the figures. Two 
hundred and forty were recruited in England and 
48 in India itself?—The maximum was one-fifth 
of the recruitment in each year. If the recruit¬ 
ment, for instance, was 12 civilians at home, the 
maximum recruitment in India was 2; and it 
was not quite one-fifth. 

15941. Don’t you remember that during 
the fiirst two years, the maximum was allowed to 


be exceeded—there was a special rule to exceed 
that proportion in those two years?—Yes. 

16942. For 240 men appointed in England, 
48 were taken in India, which is just one-fifth ; 

I mean full effect was given to the rules of 
1879?-Yes. 

15943. Then came the Public Service Com¬ 
mission and the final orders of the Secretary 
of State on the report of that Commission ? — 
Yes. 

15944. And to-day, speaking roughly, 
including the posts that have been amalgamated 
with the Provincial Service, there are about 100 
posts, removed from the schedule to the Statute 
1861 ?—I could not tell you for all India. 

15945. You will find that in the corre¬ 
spondence with, and the final orders of, the 
Secretary of State. One hundred and eight was 
the number, which was reduced to 93, but again 
subsequently slightly raised?—Yes, 

15946. The number of civilians in the 
country to-day is over 1,300 for all India— 
about 1,383 or 1,384, somewhere there?—Yes. 

15947. If 1 ndians had one-sixth of these, it 
should be over 200; so if the rules of 1879 had 
not been interfered with, we should have had 
about 200 Indians recruited locally in these 1,384 
civilians?—Under Ihe Statutory system. 

15948. It would have been so; would it 
not ?—Yes. 

16949. Instead of that, we have now got 100 
only of listed and amalgamated posts?—Yes. 
But there is one point to be remembered. Under 
the Statutory System, you bad your leave reserve 
in_ the Statutory service ; but now, you have got 
it in the Provinoia 1 Service. Therefore, a fair 
comparison is not, bet ween the total number of 
civilians but the total number of cadre posts. 

15950. That is an impor'ant point. If the 
Statutory Service bad not been interfered witb, 
then more than 200 would have been in the 
Civil Service, jnoluding the leave reserve? — 
The leave reserve would have been in the 
Statutory Service, but not in the Provincial 
Service. 

15951. The Statutory Service formed part 
of the Indian Civil Service at the time — it was a 
second Indian Civil Service. Men were appointed 
into the Indian Civil Service without passing 
the Indian Civil Service examination?—They 
were appointed to definite posts, I think. 

15952. That was the interpretation put by 
the Secretary of State later, not at the beginning. 
The men who entered at the beginning were 
put in the same list P—They were put on the 
same list, the civil list, but it was altered shortly 
after. 

16953. It was altered when the Secretary 
of State ruled like that ?— Fes. 

16954. What was practically guaranteed to 
the people of India in 1879 has not yet been 
carried out on a general view of things, taking 
the proportions merely ?—Yes. But under the 
present system you could not say that 200 
appointments were guaranteed in 1879. 

15955. I do not say 290 appointments, 
but 200 Indians would have been recruited for 
places held by the Indian Civil Service before 
1879?—Statutory Service, of ooarse. In eompar- I 
ing that with the present number of listed posts, 
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you must take iuto ounsideraliou the number of 
men in the leave reserve which is held in the 
Provincial Service now. 

15956. That does not matter now ; the Deputy 
Collectors under the old order do not differ from 
the Deputy Collectors whom you have added, 
because certain posts have been amalgamated wich 
the Provincial Service?—It does not. 

15957. The fact that there were so many 
Deputy Collectors does not introduce a differ¬ 
ence P—It does. There is a difference in the 
strength of the service. 

15958. My eye is fixed on the Indian Civil 
Service. I want you to consider how many 
Indians would have been recruited for planes 
held by the Indian Civil Service before 1879. 
Prom that standpoint, this number of 100, as I 
said, is less than what it would otherwise have 
been; and any inerense in the Provincial Service 
■or the subordinate service, whichever you call it, 
I do not think jou ought to take into account?— 
I think you ought to. 

15959, The Indian agitation was not for 
■an increase in the number of posts in the lower 
service. That service was there. Whether there 
were more posts or leas posts in that was a 
minor matter. However, that does not matter. 
You know that the appointments to tae listed 
posts are appointments to individual posts only, 
and not to any service ?—Yes. 

15960. So that there are no definite pros¬ 
pects of promotion or anything like that 
before the officers holding them?—There are. 
They rise pari passu in the grade. 

16961. The Secretary of State has held that 
the appointments under the Act of 1870—and 
these listed appointments are all under the 
.Act of 1870—are appointments to individual 
posts, and the different posts do not hang 
together as a service ?—There is no separate 
service. By executive orders they are allowed 
to rise in the grades. 

15962. Do you know how the system of 
-listed posts came iuto existence—why it was 
brought into existence ?—1 believe owing to the 
report of the Public Service Commission. 

15963. The Public Service Commission 
recommended the amalgamation of a certain 
number of posts in the schedule of the Act of 
1861 with the Provincial Service ?—Yes. 

15964. The Secretary of State did not 
adopt that line; do you know why?—Yes. 
He gave various reasons, that they went too 
far in one direction and not far enough in 
another. 

15965. No. He did not want to apply 
to Parliament for legislative sanction. The 
.proposal suggested by the Public Service 
Commission required an amendment of the 
t Statute?—Yes. 

15966. That would have meant the rais¬ 
ing of the whole question in Parliament. He 
• din not want to do it, aud therefore he said 
that all these appointments might be put in a 
separate list ?—1 have not found the actual 
motives whion inspired him. He gave numerous 
reasons aud that migtit have been a reason at 
the back of bis mind. 

15967. One more question as to listed 
appointments. You are prepared to extend the 


system of listed posts—to increase the number 
of listed posts ?—Yes. 

15968. Under which Indians would come 
to be in charge of lighter districts, but still in 
charge of districts ?—Yes. 

15}:69. But they would be Indians recruited 
in India ?—Yes. 

15970. How will they have acquired those 
characteristics which can only be acquired by 
English upbringing and which you consider 
necessary for those in charge of districts or 
otherwise to be able to discharge the duties of 
an Indian civilian ?—I do not con-ider them 
equally capable for charge of districts. I divide 
the districts. 

15971. That is your own division—lighter and 
heavier ?—That is what they practically have. 

15972. Can you divide the districts in that 
way ? I want to put it like this : the popula¬ 
tion i)f one district may be smaller than that 
of another, and the amount of work in one 
district may be less than that of another, but 
the difficulties of administration are bound to be 
of the same nature in times of excitement and 
agitation, in all districts, i.e., small districts or 
big districts ; Muhammadans and Hindus may 
come into collision in heavier or lighter districts, 
and anxieties of the head of the district may 
be the same whether the district is lighter 
or heavier ?—I do not think that necessarily 
follows. If you have a reserve of European- 
trained men whom you can put down in a 
district when you get these times of excite¬ 
ment, periodically, you can take the ludiau- 
trained man an'i put him into another district, 
and put the European-trained man into this 
district to tighten things up. 

15973. You mean that, while things are 
moving smoothly, you will put the Indian, 
and wtien things are difficult, you will remote 
him and put the European to get things set¬ 
tled ?— That is the practical way of working it. 

15974, I now come to the last question, which 
iu some respects is the most important. In reply 
to question (27), you say “ The Natives of India 
who belong to the Indian Civil Service are on 
the average distinctly inferior to the European 
officers or the Indian Civil Service in force of 
character and initiative. Their nationality 
would prove a great disadvantage to them in 
administrative charges where they would come 
into contact with a large non-official European 
community or where there is widespread laoial 
tension or unrest. For these reasons, it is not 
usual to employ Natives of ludia, even though 
members of the Indian Civil Service, in the 
heaviest district charges where personality and 
power of control count for very much.” Now, 
can these observations be established by looking 
at the record of the Indian members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? — 1 think so. They are 
based entirely upon my own experience in the 
Secretariat, and I have had no experience of the 
Indians in districts. 

15975. The first Indian to be appointed 
as Collector in Bengal was Mr. Romesh Chuuder 
Dutt ?—Yes ; he was. 

15976. He was appointed to Barisal—I 
understand, first to Bakarganj ?—He was in 
bakargauj, I know. 
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15977. His administration of Bakarganj 
was so successful that the Viceroy of that time 
specially sent for him and congratulated him 
on that, and he said that his success ought to be 
known in England, because that would show what 
Indians properly educated were capable of. It 
is in Butt’s life: have you seen it ?—No, I have 
not seen it. 

15978. Mr Butt was the first Indian to be 
appointed Commissioner ?—Yes. 

15979. Sir Charles Elliott was the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor at that time ?—I suppose 
so. 

15980. Sir Charles Elliott wrote to Mr. 
Butt as follows, 1 will quote only one sen¬ 
tence. He said “ The post will attract towards 
you some observation and criticism, and you will 
need tact and amiability, especially in dealing 
with your European subordinates in the service, 
but I have no reason to think there will be any 
serious inclination on their part to resent your 
being placed over them, as your record of good 
work is such that the appointment must bave 
been for some time foreseen.” In any case, 
there is nothing against Mr. Dutt, either as 
Collector or Commissioner, that could establish 
the inferiority of Indians?—Of coarse, Mr. Butt 
retired before I came out. 

15981. Mr. Butt was appointed to three 
of the most difficult districts in Bengal; to 
Miduapore, Mymensingh and Barisal, which are, 
I understand, among the most difficult districts? 
—They are among the heaviest. 

15982. Mr, Butt was appointed to these 
three districts ?—Midnapore and Backarganj, 
certainly. 

15983. Was any other Indian appointed to 
any of these districts after Mr. Butt?—No. 

15984. It is not the same thing as if an 
Indian was appointed and was found wanting. 
If no Indian was appointed, it is not the same 
thing as if an Indian was appointed, actually 
tried, found wanting and had to be removed 
dr transferred to another district?—No. The 
trial took place in another district. 

15986. We have next Sir K. G. Gupta. 
I do not want to go in great detail into these 
things. Sir K. G. Gupta was appointed to 
Nuddea, which was neither a light nor a heavy 
district P—It is moderately heavy, at all events. 

15986. He was there for several years?— 
Yes. 

16987. He was then made Excise Commis¬ 
sioner, and he was so successful in that 
office that the Bengal Government wanted to 
raise the salary of the Excise Commissioner in 
order to retain him in that office. Bo you know 
that ?—I know that his salary was raised. 

15988. I will now come to more recent times 
I will take the last ten years, or say, since 1905, 
when the agitation against the Partition began. 
We will take Kastern Bengal, which was the 
scene of trouble and disturbance since 1905. 
How many Indians have been in charge of 
districts in Eastern Bengal, since 1905 ; they are 
three, Mr. Mukherji, Mr. Be and Mr. Gupta ?— 
Those were the three Indians in the Civil 
Service; and they were the only three in the 
Indian Civil Service of sufficient standing to be 
put in charge of districts. 


15989. There we have got these three men*" 
Just one or two things I would like to ask you 
about Mr. Mukherji. He was in charge of 
Pabna, was not he?—I think he was in charge of; 
Pabna. 

15990, Buring those stormy days, this- 
district was absolutely quiet, except one subdivi¬ 
sion ?—That I could not say. 

15991. Do you know that Mr. Be was at 
Binajpur at the beginning of the period ?—I 
think he was at Binajpur. 

15992. Was there any trouble during his- 
time in Binajpur?-I think it is very difficult 
to answer these questions, coming down to per¬ 
sonal names. The whole of my information is 
base i on the confidential records of Government. 

15993. I should like to know whether there 
were, to your knowledge, any Hindu-Muham- 
madan riots or any other serious disturbances in 
the districts held by Indian Civilians during all 
these days?—Not that I know of. This was. 
under the Government cf Eastern Bengal 

15994. There is no Government of Eastern 
Bengal now?—No, 

15995 Do you know Mr. Hennessey of 
Malda?—Yes. 

15996. He is an Englishman, an English* 
Zemindar, who has been there long—for 35* 
years?—He has been there for a Irng time. 

15997. Is it a fact tnat he is held in universal 
esteem both by Europeans and Indians—one- 
of the most respected Englishmen in Bengal,, 
among non-officials ? -He holds a hmh position. 

15998. He was appointed to Bast Bengal 
Council as a nominated member ? -Yes. 

15999. He lived in Malda and would know 
Indian and European Collectors?—He would. 

16000. If he is of opinion that Indian. 
Collectors and European Collectors are just the*. 

same, that would be entitled to weight?_It 

would be entitled to the weight of his. 
opinion. 

16001. There is only one more question 
I want to put to you about the Junior- 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue. I find that 
some time ago Sir K, G. Gupta was for some 
two or three years Junior Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue ?—Yes. 

16002. He was a member of the Indiam 
Civil Service ?—Yes. 

16003. And his work was satisfactory?— 

I do not know. I take it that it was, 

16004. There was nothing against him •: 
no other Indian Civilian was tried in that 
post ?—Not that I recollect. 

16005, As regards the Provincial Civil 
Service men, you know the case of Mr. N. C. 
Bose ?—That was some time ago. 

16006. He was Junior Secretary to tho. 
Board of Bevenue ?—Yes. 

16007, His work was spoken of in very 
high terms?—I know nothing against him. 

16008. (Jfr, Sly.) I understand that the 
bedrock of your position in regard to this- 
question of the recruitment of Indians is that 
the Indian Civil Service must be recruited br 
Europeau-tramed men —Yes. 

16009. In that case, are you prepared to* 
put forward the position that, no matter how 
good an Indian may be, how much westera. 
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education and training he might get in India, 
under no oiroumstanoes could he ever expect to 
get into the Indian Civil Service except by 
training in England ?—Yes, until the training 
in India can be said to be equivalent to the 
training in England, and until you can get by 
training in India the same qualities that you 
get by training in England. 

16010. Even if an exceptional Indian, under 
-the present conditions of training, could rise to 
such a high standard, would you deny to him 
^admission into the Indian Civil Service, except 
through competition in England?—I do not see 
how individuals could come into the Indian Civil 
iService. 1 would allow the posts, held by the 
Indian Civil Service, to be held by them, if 
they have exceptional qualifications. 

16011. You would allow them to go into 
-the listed posts.?—Yes, and also under-the Act 
of 1861, whatever it be. 

16012. In more than one place, you, expressed 
more or less an opinion that no system of 
recruitment in India could obtain a different 
•class from that already obtained by the 
Provincial Service ?--No. 

16013 We have had a great deal of 

■ evidence to show that, at the present moment, 
the Provincial Service does not attract the best 
youths of this country, and if we find that such 
is the case, as the result of our enquiries, would 
you still hold the opinion that they must go 
into the Provincial Service?—If that is the 

• case, I should be prepared to advise some other 
means of taking them and putting them through 
a training, not in the Provincial Service. If 
there is reason for their holding back and if 

• they refuse to go through the training in the 
Provincial Service, I should he prepared to give 
•them training in some other way. 

16014. Take your argument that they must 
belong to the Provincial Civil Service. Does not 
•that argument apply equally to the subordinate 

■ service? If the argument is pressed to its logical 
-conclusion, we ought to start right at the bottom 

of the service f—No, because there is no such 
clear distinction between the subordinate service 
and the provincial service as there is between 
the Indian-trained service and the Englisb- 

■ trained service. 

16015. We have had a certain amount 
of evidence that even the subordinate service 
is recruited from the same class of men as the 
Provincial service and that, on that account, 
it should be amalgamated with the I’rovincial 

• Civil Service ?—In Bengal, the difference bet¬ 
ween the candidates for the two services is not 

•very great. Of course, the reason is that there 

■ are so many men wishing to get into the Pro- 
viueial service, that they are willing to take 
the subordinate service and try to get in through 
' it to the Provinciul service, if they cannot get 
into that service directly. 

16016 If we find that, as a matter of fact, 
the advantage.^ offered by the Provincial Civil 
Service are insufficient to attract the very best of 
selected youths of India, is there any strong leason 
why they should uot be brought into the Indian 
Civil Service ?—If you biing them into the 
Indian Civil Service, you alter the meaning of 
the Indian Civil Service. 


16017. There is no objection to their 
getting into the higher appointments of the 
Government P—The Indian Civil Service, I have 
understood all through to be a European-trained 
service ; and that is necessary for the Govern¬ 
ment of the country. 

16018. And your authority for that state¬ 
ment ?—The Public Service Commission of 1886. 

16019. That is the only authority?—I do 
not think I want any authority. That is the 
sense in which I used the word, and it is the 
same as most have understood it. 

16020. You recommend the raising of the 
age limit from 21 to 23 ?—Yes. 

16021. The result of it would be, in the 
first place, to break the combination of the Indian 
Civil Service with the Home Civil Service ? — 
That would apparently be one result. 

16022. That would be a considerable advan¬ 
tage?—On the whole, I think it is. It is not 
a disadvantage. 

16023. Supposing you also find that the 
adoption of your age-limit would prevent the 
Oxford men from entering the service or at least 
from having a second chance, would it affeot your 
recommendation in regard to the age-limit p— 
Certainly, if one cannot effect an entry after 
taking an Oxford degree I would take a later age; 
but 1 am not quite sure if it is necessary to give 
the Oxford man two chances. That is a question 
which I have not thought out at all. 

16024. Let us take your answer about the 
protection afforded by the Statute of 1861 for 
the Indian Civil Service. You say that the 
two Acts of 1861 and 1870 take away between 
them all the Statutory protection that had been 
offered? The Statute of 18?0 only applies to 
Indians?—Yes. 

16025. and so far as the protection from 
Europeans is concerned, that Statute from has no 
effect? I was thinking wholly of the Indians at 
the time. 

16026. Is it n(.'t also the case that a cer¬ 
tain amount of protection is given to the service, 
by the fact thai, action has to be taken under 
that Act, in accordance with notifications and 
rules ?—Under the Act of 1870 P 

16027. Yes?-It gives very little practical 
protection, I think, 

16028. Then, is it not also the case that 
the Statute of 1861 protects the service, to a 
substantial extent, against the app dntments 
of Europeans other than the members of the 
Givil Service ?—Yes, it does, but the scheduled 
posts are those of Secretaries, Judges and Col¬ 
lectors. I had in my mind that those were 
not the_ posts which would attract Europeans 
coming in the other way. ’ 

16029. But the Statute does, as a matter 
of fact, protect the service against the appoint¬ 
ment of Europeans other than those in the 
Provincial Service ?—They must have residence 
for seven years in India. 

16030. Under these Conditions, do not you 
think that the service, as a whole, would desire 
that protection to continue ? —Yes, certainly. 

16031. Then, I want you to explain to us, 
if you can, what is the system in liengal, in 
regard to the appointment of Indians, to what 
you call the ‘ light districts.’ Is it or is it not a 
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fact, that in Bengal there are certain districts 
—the light districts, so-called — which are set 
apart for the employraent of the Indians ?—It is 
not quite that. There is a certain number of 
districts which are heavy districts, and you have 
got to carefully select your men for those 
districts, and the rest of the districts are more or 
less light districts, and your weakest man is 
posted to the lighter districts, 

16032. Your weakest man—whether he be a 
European or an Indian ?—Yes. 

16033. The strongest man, whether a Eu¬ 
ropean or an Indian, would go to heavy 
districts?—He would, of course. But there is 
this question of the disadvantage that he would 
labour under in a heavy district with a large Eu¬ 
ropean population or with unrest; and if he is 
strong enough to overcome that, he would 
certainly go to ths.t heavy district. 

16034. There is no bar against Indians 
going to a heavy district?—None, it is simply 
a question of personal equation in each case. 

16035, Let us take your answer to ques¬ 
tion (45^ as to probation. You have 
recommended a probationary course at the Uni¬ 
versity, firstly on the ground that if the 
probationers desire to continue their probation 
at the University they were educated, this 
would, in most cases, enable them to spend their 
probation at their own University ?—Yes. 

16036. If, as a matter of fact, we find 
that probationers do not wish to spend their 
probation at their own University and wish on the 
other hand, the enter a University of London, 
what would you say?—T would have no objec¬ 
tion to their going anywhere. 

16037. Another argument you give for 
continuing the probation in a University is that it 
is good for the man wlm gets in with a nonuni¬ 
versity education, to reside at a University ?—Yes. 

16038. If, as a matter of fact, we find 
that there is not a single man passing without 
having undergone a University training ? — They 
would certainly go under the first category. 

16039 So, the two reasons for recommending 
the University during probation, practically have 
no weight, if the facts are as stated?—No, if 
they have been already through a University. 

16040. In regard to probation, you have 
suggested that it is better spent in England 
because the social surroundings in England 
give a certain amount of training to Civilians 
in force of character and such things. You 
say in answer to question No. 53, “ it is, 
moreover, to the very great advantage of proba¬ 
tioners that they should spend this period in the 
climate of England, and among social surround¬ 
ings which develop character and teach refinement 
and breadth of view.” If the present age-limits 
are maintained, do not you think that the proba¬ 
tion should be passed in India where they would- 
learn something about the social conditions 
here?—It depends upon what form the probation 
would take. If you simply put hint down in a 
Presidency Town. I do not think it will be of 
usejbutif the probation can be combined with 
his learning the actual work out here, I would 
prefer it. 

16041. Do you think that there is any 
practical difficulty in combining it with the 
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district training—experience during the first 
six to eight months in district training, com¬ 
bined with that of four to six month under 
instruction in some suitable centre ?—The 
difficulty I felt was in combining the training at a 
centre with the actual iistriot training. I had 
in my mind some sort of a scheme of coliect- 
ing them altogether in one district or Presidency 
Town and trying to give them district training 
from that centre; but 1 do not think that can be 
done. 

16042. Do you think that a suitable 
scheme oan be worked out, of combining district 
training for two-thirds of the year with instruc¬ 
tional training at a centre for the remaining 
one-third year P—I do not see why it should not 
be. 

16043. In regard to language instruction, 
do you think it would be given better in India or 
in England ?—Colloquially, certainly in India. 
1 do not know about grammar. 

16044, If what is called the modern 
method of teaching spoken languages is to be 
adopted, could not that be adopted very muoh 
better in India than in England ; the modern 
method by whioh language instruotion is given in 
foreign tongues?—I know so little about it; but 
I think it is quite possible. 

16045. Then, in regard to the training of 
assistants, after they go to India, I sliould like- 
to be quite clear as to whether the Bengal system 
is to put an Assistant Colleotor under a selected 
Oclleotor or is it to send him to a selected 
district?—He is sent to a district, where there is- 
a selected Colleotor. 

16046.^ And not to a selected district?— 
The district does not matter; he would not be 
sent to the most unhealthy district. 

16047. Then, in regard to tlie conditions- 
of service in Bengal, you tell us in answer to 
question No. (80.) “The Bengal Government, 
proposed, in order to avoid interfering with 
principle on which recruitment is based, to create- 
a grade of joints on Es. 1,200 which should 
rank as superior appointments.”?-Yes 

16048. What would be the effect of such, 
a proposal on the prospects of the service?-It 
would retard promotion, the promotion of junior 
men, beoause they will have to go through eight 
years’ training, before they could get” to the 
Joints. 

16049. Would it not seriously affect the- 
prospects of promotion if such a principle were 
followed ?—CT ndonbtedly. 

16050 Then, I want to take you through, 
the quinquennial examination that is held to 
regulate the prospects of the service. You deal 
with it in answer to question No. (85',. You say,. 
“The examination, in itself, / does nothing to- 
regulate the flow of promotion.” Is that 
wholly true ? Is not the whole examination- 
directed to see that an officer of eight years’ 
service is or is not drawing Es. 1,00U or more- 

which the scheme of recruitment contemjilates ?_ 

Yes. It is directed towards that end. The 
finding does not alter the facts. 

16051. Is it not also the case that, in some- 
cases where these prospects have not been ful¬ 
filled, they oall for a remedy", temporary ob 
permanent?—That is apart from the examination- 
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The examination itself means nothing. It might 
well be done every year. 

16052. So far as the examination is quin¬ 
quennial, it does, to some extent, affect the 
action of G^overnment in regard to promotions?— 
Yes, certainly. 

16053. Do you consider it would be more 
satisfactory to the service if the examination were 
also extended to the question of pay and other 
features of the service?— You mean otherwise 
than after eight years ? 

16064. Yes?—Yes, I think it would be. 

16055. Now, coming to question No. (87), 
you say “ Every officer, except in the very rare 
cases of obvipus inoompetency, is tried in a 
district charge.” Gan you tell us whether eases 
have oooourred in Bengal in which a member of 
the Indian Civil Service has been held to be unfit 
for al district charge, and not given it ?—Yes. 
Cases have occurred 

16056. Also, cases have occurred in which a 
Collector has been tried in a district charge and 
reverted on the ground that he has proved 
himself unfit ?—I cannot remember any case of 
reversion for pure inetficienoy. 

16057. For misconduct ?—The cases, 1 can 
remember, ware for misconduct. 

16058. You have given us several recom¬ 
mendations for improving the oonditious of the 
service generally. For instance, you recommend 
some improvement of salary ; you have recom¬ 
mended that special rates should ba applied for 
Bengal; you have given us certain recommenda¬ 
tions in regard to furlough allowances ; you have 
made certain recommendations in regard to 
pensions and a possible abolition of the annuity 
contributions bv the service. Can you tell us 
wliioh out of these, in your opinion, is the most 
pressing need for the improvement of the service, 
if a selection has to be made amongst them ?— 
Well it depends upon this. If, after the results 
of this Commission are known, and it is widely 
appreciated at home that the £ 1,000 pension is 
subje<t tea deduction and that £1,000 does 
not mean £1,000, that is probably the point that 
would most aflfect the recruitment, but as regards 
the present members of the Indian Civil Service, 
the furlough allowances are probably tlie most 
important. 

16069. Furlough allowance is more important 
than the improvement of the pension, to the 
present members of the service ?—I think 
so, 

16060, Then, in regard to the improvement 
of the salary, you have recommended certain 
improvements for the Collector’s grades, which 
will practically bring them up to the level of the 
grades in Madras ?—Yes. 

16061. In considering that question, would 
it not be necessary for us to consider whether 
the size, the population and the amount 
of werk in a Bengal district is equivalent to 
that of a Madras district ?—They would all 
enter into consideration ; but the point is that a 
Collector has a definite position all over India. 
Of course, the question of light districts or 
heavy districts does enter into the question of 
pay. 

16062. Some district charges in Bengal are 
too heavy ?—Undoubtedly. 


16063. Do you consider that it would be- 
a good administrative improvement to increase 
the number of districts in Bengal?—Yes, 

16064. If that were done do not yott. 
think that there would be more scope for the 

employment of Indians in the service ?_ 

That is what I meant. As long as you keep- 
a minimum of European-trained agency in. 
reserve, you can increase the number of 
Indians. 

16065. Then, in regard to a time-scale, I 
understood you to say, in answer to a question 
that you were prepared to recommend a time* 
scale to Assistant Collectors ?—Yes, I am rather 
inclined to. 

16066. For Joint Magistrates ?—I think uu 
to Rs. 1,000. ^ 

16067. If that were done, do you think 
that there would be any advantage in abolishing 
the graded system of Collectors, for a time¬ 
scale for Collectors Time-scale for higher posts- 
does not appeal to me at all. 

16068. At present, promotion is by grades?— 
Yes. 

16069. It, depends upon certain factors re^n- 
lating the vacancies in those grades?—Yes. ° 

16070. If, having once been appointed as. 
a permanent Collector, all otfioers rise on a 
regular time-.male as Collectors, would that not 
be assisting the even flow of promotion in the- 
serviee ?—Of course, it would. 

16071. What is the objection ?—It ia 

mainly a sentimental objection, I do not lik» 
the time-scale at all. 

16072. There is one other question. A. 

suggestion vvas made to you, that the leave reserve- 
in Indian Civil Service may possibly be 
abolished, and all leave vacancies filled by pro¬ 
motion from the Froviuoial service. What is the 
leave reserve in the Indian Civil Service ? —I 
think it is 40 per cent. 

16073. Would not that proposal simply 
amount to a reduction of the Indian Civil 
Service straight away by 40 per cent ?—Exactly 
straight away, 

_ 16074. And to that extent, it would 
increase the employment of Indians in the Pro¬ 
vincial service ?-Yes. You will have to inoreaso 
your Provincial service by an equivalent number 
and you will have to reduce 40 per cent, of 
Civilians. 

16075. (Mr. J/ficdonatct.)--First of all would 
you give me some more information upon 
a point raised by Lord Bonaldshay. You say that 
the Government of Bengal is now taking steps 
to tram members of the Provincial Service for 
Secretariat work ?—Yes. 

16076. Why?—Partly to make them better 
personal Assistants to Commissioners, The 
question was first raised in connection, partly 
with the difficulty of getting Under Secretaries, 

16077. Is the difficulty in getting Under¬ 
secretaries a difficulty of a personal kind or a. 
difficulty that the Provincial officer has not been 
trained for it in the course of his work?—It is 
very largely the difficulty of training. 

16078. The European member of the 
Indian Civil Service gets trained to the Secre¬ 
tariat work in the course of his duties ?—He gets 

trained very largely by his University Education. 
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16079. But in the course of his duties, 
does not he get the experience after he comes out 
here? —He gets exactly the same experience 
JBB a member of the Provincial Service. There 
is no more Secretariat experience for him. 

16080. Is there anything in the complaint 
that the Provincial service otficer does not get 
the same opportunities as the European officer 
gets of training for Secretariat work?—No, 
unless this complaint means that the Frovincial 
officer is not brought in as an Under-Secretary 
and therefore he is not trained to be Secretary. 
But he gets exactly the same opportunity for 
being trained as Under-Secretary as the European 
■Civilian does. 

16081. Then he is not so successful as Under¬ 
secretary ?—No. 

16082. In spite of his training; in spite 
of the training he gets ?—Neither of them gets 
^ny training. 

16083. Neither of them gets any training? — 
Neither the European nor the Provincial service 
man gets any training for Secretariat work, any 
special training, m the course of Ids duties. 

16084. The whole of your evidence, I take 
it. is so closely knit together tliat if one agrees 
•with the assumption that \ ou make in answering 
the earlier questions, everything else inevitably 
follows Am I right in saying that the assump¬ 
tion you make there is that you must have 
British-trained officers occupying the whole of 
the important administrative (losts in the Indian 
•Government ?—Yes, generally speaking. 

16085. That amongst those officers you can 
only have a certain number of Indians, even if the 
Indians are trained in England?—No, no limit. 

16086. No limit at all?--No limit: it is 
the training and not the nationality. 

16087. And that training you think can 
best be got at the English University ?—In the 
case of an Indian. 

16088. In the case of an Englishman?-! 
thinTc so. 

16089. Public school and University? — 
The whole course of education from the school. 

I think it is acquired in the whole course of the 
educational period. 

16090. Do you think that that sort of 
training is essential: you know in Scotland, for 
instance, our education is altogether different, 
proceeds on totally different lines? -I am afraid 
X do not know very much of the details, but I 
know it is on different lines ; you leave Univer¬ 
sities there very much younger. 

16091. Very much younger. Then have we 
not schools of great Educational value ?—3’hat 
is so. 

16092. You would make room for that 
kind of training or would you not?—Yes 
.certainly ; that is all British training. 

16093. You know now-a-days in England 
•that there are very grave doubts entertained 
whether the public school system is after 
all so good as it was supposed, and that 
new schools of the modern type, as it is sup¬ 
posed, are being founded ?—I am afraid that 
1 have not followed the thing. 

16094. You Irave followed our more 
modern up-to-date criticism of our English 
education ?—No. 


16095. Are you acquainted with the criti¬ 
cism that the Universities give a man more of 
a class bias than all those gentlemanly notions to 

which you refer in some of your answers ?_ 

No; I am not aware, 

16096. Yon are not aware of it?—I do 
not think so; I may have heard of it. It is 
not one of the criticisms which is present in 
one’s mind as being levelled against education in 
public schools. 

16097. If Indians coming over to England 
6nd a less humane welcome now than they 
did, say, 20 years ago, would ttiat modify 
your opinion as to the value of English tra inin g 
for the Indians?—Not of the value of the training. 

16098. Supposing when they went to 
Oxford or Cambridge they were regarded as a 
section of the University community that ought 
to be kept apart, would that modify your 
opinion ?—In that sense, yes, certainly it 
would. 

16099. To put it quite definitely, sup¬ 
posing the harder and the more objectionable 
forms of race antipathy that you meet with 
in various parts of the world showed themselves 
in England and English public schools, would 
that modify your views ?-It would modify 
them to such an extent that one would have to 
think it all over again. It would not modify 
my views as to the importance of the training. 
But if that training could not be got, if it will 
be a practical impossibility for that training to 
be got, then one would have to modify one’s views. 

16100. You speak dogmatically—1 do not 
mean it offensively, I mean it in the proper sense 
of the term—you speak dogmatically of European 
training and European education and so on. 
Are you quite sure that in India you have tested 
the other kind of training in your Govern¬ 
ment ?—How? 

16101. Eet me be more definite. Mr. 
Gokhale has referred to various instances. He 
referred to the case of Mr. Dutt. hie is dead, 
and his services can therefore be spoken of. 
Do you think that with the experience that 
you had of him when he had charge of the 
three most difficult districts, and seeing that you 
did not fill these posts from among other Indians, 
do you think that you are making the most 
use of the available Indian material in your 
Government ?—Was not Mr. Dutt European- 
trained. 

J6102. I will oome to that. You have got 
European-trained Indians. My question will 
be put in two parts ?—Your question is 
whether the Government is making the best 
use of the European-trained Indians at the 
present moment. 

16103. Yes ? -I think so. 

16104. You see my difficulty as one who 
simply wants to be swayed by evidence. You 
get a certain man in charge of certain districts 
which you yourself admit to ke important. That 
happened a good many years ago ?—Yes. 

16106. Erom that time up to this no¬ 
body has filled his shoes. I put it to you, is 
it not Very natural tc assume that you have 
not been making the best, use ot your trained 
Indiaus ?-—Remember that the number of Indian 
officers in Executive charge from that time 
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onwards has been very small. Most of the men 
who went into the Indian fiyil Service have 
chosen the Judicial Service. At the present 
moment there are only 3 out of 14 who ate in 
exeontive charge, and one of these is in charge 
of an important special enquiry. 

16106. Is not at least one of the othfrs 
qualified for a heavier district ?—It is rather 
getting down. 

16107. And so Ido not want to press 
you. The second part of my enquiry is that 
you a'^mit that within certain limits the Pro¬ 
vincial Service Indian is a good officer?—Yes, 
certainly. 

16108. You appoint him to listed posts, 
you admit, I think, at too late an age to give 
him a chance of showing his capacity ?—I would 
take him earlier myself. 

16109. You would take him earlier. Then 
comes the second point about tho thing that 
I want to get clear in my own mind. Could 
you assure, me in view of your own admissions, 
that the man who is not trained in England, 
but who is trained in what British atmos¬ 
phere there is now in India—that the Indian 
University man is being used in a way that be 
ought to be used by the Government of India ?— 
Eeally, I do not quite follow. Do you mean 
whether tho men who should actually (ome into 
the listed posts are employed in the listed posts 
or whether we are getting the best material 
from the University into the Provincial service ? 

16110. I mean the former. Are you using 
the men who get into the listed posts in the very 
best way ?—*1 think so. it is purely a personal 
question in both the cases. As regards the 
posting to a district, nationality does not enter 
into the question at all, except in so far as 
personal qualities are oonoemed. 

16111. Listed posts give the men a very 
small position in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre ?—It is rather important. 

16112. It is a eul-de-sa? ; it does not open 
out any further door to him ?—You mean he 
cannot go on to a Commissionership. 

16113. Yes?—No. 

16114. It leads to nothing else?—It is the 
same post, the staple post, in the Indian Civil 
Service. A Civilian is recruited in the main 
for that post. The average man does not get 
beyond that. 

16116. In the same way if the Provincial 
Service man occupies that position, he cannot get 
beyond that ?— No, 

16116. It is a difference between a question 
of “does not get beyond that ” and “cannot 
get beyond that “ ?—Yes. 

16il7. And therefore any initiative arising 
from the possibility involved in “ does not get 
beyond that,” is not present in the mind 
of the man who “cannot get beyond that.’ 
He feels that he has come to the end of bis 
tether ?—Yes. Of course, there is no absolutely 
insuperable bar in his getting beyond lhat, by 
exceptional measures, but the ordinary Provin¬ 
cial Service man who gets to a listed post does not 
look for anything more, 

16118. I do not want to press yon ; you 
see the difficulty that is in my mind, as to whether, 
as a matter of fact, you have established the 
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fundamental proposition that European training 
is essential to maintain certain cnaracteristios 
in your service. Then the other point is ; and do 
you make the best use of the men who are in the 
Provincial service by keeping them in the Provin¬ 
cial service and only allowing them to pass up 
into the <'orps d'ilite posts?—'Yes. 

16119 You admit there are good men, you 
admit there are men of experience in the- 
Provincial Service, but there must be short¬ 
comings and their shortcomings are for oertaip, 
specific reasons, lateness of age, dullness more or 
less of the previous occupation, and practically 
the mechanical state of mind that they get into 
according to your evidence ?—Yes. 

16120. Weil then, is it impossible fo- the’ 
service to be improved by making the Provincial 
Service an organic part of the higher servioe, by 
passing a larger number of men of the Pro¬ 
vincial Service, not into the listed posts, but into 
the higher services—what is your opinion about 
that?^I am afraid that we come back to my 
original fundamental opinion, that for the higher 
posts you do want and must have European, 
training. 

16121 All the considerations that I have- 
tried tc urge upon you do not influence you at 
all ?—i do not think that the Provincial Service 
men. without that European training, can 
suitably bold Commissionerships and liigher 
posts The European training is, to my mind,, 
essential for it. 

16122. {Mr. Madge )If you wish me to 
connect any question of mine with any answer 
of yours, I would gladly do so: but to prevent 
needless repetition, 1 accept most of your facts 
and I would ask you whether you have any 
considered opinion about remedying what you 
consider to be the deficiencies of the competitive 
system with reference to the British and Indian 
candidates ?—No, I have not, 

16123. You have not thought on the subject? 
—Speaking generally, I have not come across- 
any to my mind, feasible proposal for remedy¬ 
ing the present condition of the competitive 
examination at home. 

16124 Opinions have been offered to the 
Commission that, either by the recommendations 
of the public schools or from sources of that sort 
a nuoieus might be i'ouud for institutions 
through which you might work, in the shape of 
Committees or Boards, so as to have the guaran¬ 
tee of character as well as the guarantee of literary 
capacity; you do not approve of any of them- 
or would you approve of them ?—I think there 
are objections to all of them. 

16125. Then as regards the presence in 
India of British oaudidates from home, do yon 
think it inevitable that an Indian or an Anglo- 
Indian or a domiciled European in this country, 
might have the capacity for every duty that you 
have referred to, who has not passed a mere¬ 
literary test ?—I am sorry I do not oatoh your 
point. 

16126. The present oompititive system or 
for that matter any oompetetive system established 
in India would not test the qualifications whiohi 
you think necessary for the higher posts ?—No. 

16127. Then 1 ask, is it quite inconceivable’ 
whether any other method might be arrived 
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sat for obtaining the neeiled capacity either by the 
■domiciled oommnnity, the Indian, European or 
ithe Anglo-Indian Oommnnity in this country ?— 
I think it is quite possible, but there are objeo- 
ions to most of the systems that have been 
proposed, I think it is conceivable that a system 
might be devised. 

^ 16128. It is a matter worth consideration, 
is it not ?—Yes. 

16129. Then as regards the questions just 
put to you by Mr, Ramsay Macdonald, I take 
it, tlie Q-overnment have two things to consider 
in deciding on its public actions, first, the claims 
of educated Indians and then the real needs of 
the voiceless masses : to which of these two classes 
■of responsibilities do you attach the greater 
importance ?—It is a very difficult question to 
answer; it depends upon whether you are look¬ 
ing for efficiency or for purely political consider¬ 
ations. 

16130. What I mean is this: here is a 
country with over three hundred millions, a part 
of whom are articulate and a great majority of 
whom are voiceless. Do you think that their 
interests centre or run in the same direction ? — 
Certainly not. 

16131. Then, having regard to that differ¬ 
entiation, the G-overnment has to consider tlie 
■different classes of responsibilities : I do net want 
to pit them against one another, unless you think 
that both are equal and one is regarded as more 
imporfant tlian the other ?—Yes. 

16132.' Which would you take to be the 
more important ?—There again, it is a question 
irom what point of view you are looking. If you 
are looking to the good government of the 
■country and its efficiency, I say that the interests 
of the masses are more important ; but if you 
are looking, for political considerations, fur tlie 
future of India—purely political considerations-— 
then I am not so sure. 

16133. I merely wanted to know your 
opinion as a responsible official, and if you have 
■any objections, you need not give it. With 
regard to the three Indiana who are said to have 
been so successful and of whom Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald asked you why they had not any 
further career, had you, or had you not, with 
reference to the whole responsibility of the 
Government to consider all individual claims iu 
the whole service, European and Indian ? —Yes. 

16134. 1 am naturally interested in the 

domiciled Anglo-Indian Community. Have you 
ever oocsidered that they have produced without 
passing examinations, men of some character and 
ability even though brought up entirely in thir, 
country?—Yes. 

16136. You have experience of them iu 
various capacities ?—Yes 

16136. Do you or do you not think that 
anything more can be made of them than is 
■already made I think they are being used. 
They may possibly be more used. I think that 
with further education and so forth they might 
be of use in higher capacities. 

16137. What 1 mean specially is that before 
the Provincial bar was placed upon them, they 
rose not merely to official distinctions but to 
what the world recognizes as eminence in various 
capacities. . Do you think, not only in their 
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interests but in those of the country and the 
Government, that that kind o' talent, if it still 
exists, ought to be developed to great advan¬ 
tage ?—Certainly. 

16lo8. (J//-. Madge.) In regard to your 

answer to question. (71), it is a question of 
whether probationers should be sent Home early 
or late. Some witnesses think that the earlier 
they go, in the more impressionable years of their 
life, the more they will benefit. Others have 
thought they would benefit more by going later 
m life when their powers of observatio]i 
are better developed. To which of these two 
opinions do you incline ? -To their being trained 
early. 

16139. My reason for asking you is that 
possibly you have not heard the other view and 
I wanted you, witn both views before you to 
confirm one opinion or the other. With refer¬ 
ence to the Statutory system, do vou think it 
failed because the system itself was bad. or 
because the selections wore unfortunate ?—I think 
it failed because they were unable to find who 
would not come into the Provincel Service 
though they were suitable, but wuo would come 
into the Statutory Service. They tried first of all 
to get men of good family and failo 1, and then 
they tried to get men who had already entered 
the Ffovinoial service and failed there, possibly 
because they got bad appointments. 

16140 What I wanted to get from yon 
was whether the system was such a modern and 
soientifio system that it was difficult to adapt the 
minds of men of good family to it. infiuential 
men in the mufassal 1 think they failed to 
get them; it vvas not attractive to them. 

16141. With reference to the appointment 
of an Under-Secretary, do yon think that 
such an appointment requires an extensive know¬ 
ledge of executive work in the mufassal before 
coming into the Secretariat P-I think it certain- 
ly does, to be useful, 

r claimed certain reserves 

for the Civil Service. May I take it that you 
make that claim not in the interest of the Service 
itself, but in the interest of good government 
generally .P—Yes. 

16143. You have not given any opinion, 
about the separation of the Executive from the 
Judicial Do you desire to speak on that 

think the question quite raised 
that, and 1 have not given mv views 

1614‘4. Would you object to giving an 
auswer to this question. Do you think it should 
be earlv in the life of a young Civilian or that 
he should acquire longer experience as an Exeou- 
Uve officer that would be useful to him on the 
Bench ?—You mea.i the bifurcation in the Civil 
Service ? 

16146 Yes. Should it begin early or com¬ 
paratively late?—1 certainly think about six 
years. 

16146. {Mr. Abdur Rahim.) You have said 
that you would like to see the listed posts 
somewhat enlarged ?—Yes. 

suggested a scheme 
that after twelve years’ service the men might 
be picked out for the listed posts.—Yes, about 
twelve or fifteen yearo. 
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16148. Do you insist upon twelve years ? 
Supposing it was less than twelve years, 
say at a younger age, six, seven or eight 
years P—I said twelve years because the Civilian 
has to have eight years’ training before he goes 
permanently into a district. I do not think that 
it would he reasonable to suppose that an Indian 
trained in India would require less than that, 
and he very likely would require more. 

16149. Supposing you picked out men 
with seven or eight years’ service and you put 
them in somewhat heavier subdivisions, that 
perhaps would give more satisfactory results 
than if you took them at a later stage of their 
service ?—Of course, by the end of their twelfth 
year they would have had heavy subdivisions. 
They would have done the ordinary work of the 
Provincial Service, and ex kypotheni they would 
be good men and would have had heavy sub¬ 
divisions. They would have had all their 
training, 

16150. One of the defects in a man hold¬ 
ing a listed post is generally that he is not 
able to get on with his European colleagues, 
because he has not had any education or training 
in England, is it not P -Yes, I think the want 
of that training does affect them in their rela¬ 
tions not only with Europeans but with other 
people too. 

16151. But supposing you selected the 
men, say after seven years’ service, and sent 
them to England, or encouraged them to go to 
England, do not you think that would put them 
in a better position to get on with their European 
colleaguesP—I think it certainly would. It 
would certainly improve the Provincial Service, 
or probably would do so. 

16162. I should like to know whether, in 
your opinion, the Indians have not done well 
as Judges, from the Munsifs right up to the 
High Court P—As far as I am in a position to 
judge: 1 have not studied the judicial side 
of the question very much. 

16153. Then when you said the Indians 
were lacking in certain British characteristics 
you did not mean so much the Indian Judges P— 
No. It was mainly Executive. With regard to 
the work of the Indian Judges, it does not come 
so much before the Government except through 
the High Court. 

16154. You would not be prepared to depart 
from the opinion which has been expressed 
by very high authorities that Indians make 
very good Judges as a rule?—You mean 
purely as Judges? 

16155. Yes, as Judges ?—There are District 
Judges, Sessions Judges, and the administra¬ 
tive duties of Judges; they are all three rather 
mixed up. As regards purely legal work I have 
always heard they are good, 

16166, Do not you think that District 
Judge’s most important work is the judi¬ 
cial work ?—I am afraid I am not very com¬ 
petent to give an opinion on this. I have never 
been a Judge. I was Eegistrar of the High 
Court, but only for three months. I understand 
that the District Judge has most of his time 
taken up with Sessions work in Bengal at present. 

16157. That is judicial work?—Yes, it is 
judicial work, trying oases. 


161.58. I take it your remarks were prac¬ 
tically confined to the Executive branch of the 
Civil Service as regards the suitability of Indians 
to hold high official administrative posts P— 
Would you mind referring me to the particular 
remarks you are alluding to. 

16159. That you think a certain training 
in England is necessary in order to make 
efficient officers. When you said that, you were 
thinking mostly of the members of the Execu¬ 
tive branch ?—I am thinking primarily of the 
Executive branch because I have dealt chiefly 
with that branch all the way through. 

16160. Will you tell me what you think 
of the Muhammadan officers as a body in the 
Provincial Service ?—I think they are good. 

16161. Do they compare favourably or 
unfavourably with their brother officers in 
that Service?—As far as I know there is no 
difference between them as regards their work. 
They compare quite favourably with them. 

16162. I suppose you know that the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service has produced some very dis¬ 
tinguished Muhammadan officers P Of these, 
several of whom have retired during the last 
ten years, some have been appointed Ministers 
of State in Bhopal and Hyderabad chiefly, 
and some of them have held Inspectorships of 
Registration.—The last Inspector-General was 
a Muhammadan, 

16163, Some of them have been Presidency 
Magistrates ?—Yes. 

16164, Have you any distinct opinion how 
the work of officers in the Provincial Service 
selected by nomination compares with the work 
of officers in that Service selected by competi¬ 
tion ?—It is very difficult to say, because there 
has been no distinction kept in tbe Civil List, or 
in any way at all, between the two ; but I did 
try to find out whether the men taken. by com¬ 
petitive examination or by nomination had been 
most to the front as regards appointments to 
listed posts, and so on, but I do not think there 
is anything in it. 

16165, There is no difference?—So far as 
I oan'see there is practically nothing at all in ifc 

16166. I should like you to refer to your 
answer to question (88) of the Indian Civil Service. 
You were asked how far the functions of the 
officers of the Judicial and Executive branches of 
the Indian Civil Service were differentiated, and 
whether any changes were necessary, and you 
point out that at the end of the twelfth year an 
officer makes a choice and is assigned to the one 
branch or the other. But does not the same 
officer combine in himself the two functions even 
under the present system?—In the ordinary way 
when you talk about the Judicial branch you 
mean only the superior Judicial branch, the 
Judges, after the bifurcation. 

16167. Do you not include the Magis¬ 
trates in the Judicial branch?—Not in the 
ordinary parlance. If one were talking in the 
ordinary way of the Judicial branch, one would 
mean the Judicial as opposed to the Executive, 
that is to say, the Judges. 

16168. That is what you mean then ?— 
Yes. 

16169. When men are appointed Judges 
or Collectors, one has nothing to do with the 
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other ; the Collector performs exeoutive work and 
the Judge does judicial work?—Yes. 

16170. But the Collector also does judicial 
work, does he not ?—He is also a Magistrate. 

18171. In that sense tiiere is a combina« 
tion of the two ?—Yes, there is. It is simply a 
matter of the form of (be question. I answered 
the question as it was put down. In the ordinary 
way the Judicial branch means simply the Judges. 

16172. Then there is a combination of the 
two functions in the Collector ?—Yes, the Collec¬ 
tor has magisterial powers. 

16173. Have you formed any opinion as 
to whether that combination is desirable in the 
interests of the administration of justice ?—My 
own purely personal opinion is that there is no 
substantial grievance. It does not work any 
real, substantial hardship. But there is a consi¬ 
derable amount of opinion against it, and I 
should be perfectly satisfied, with adequate safe¬ 
guards, to divorce the two. 

16174. Do. you know that during the time 
of the unrest in Eastern Bengal, there were three 
districts which had Indian officers from time to 
time at their head?—There was, Noakhali, and 
Pubna up tilt 1908, and Bogra too. 

16175. During their incurabency I think 
the districts were very peaceful, were they not; 
there were no disturbances there ?—I could not 
say with any certainty. 

16176. You have not looked up that matter 
at all?--No, during that time it wa^ under the 
Eastern Bengal Government. 

16177. My information is that during the 
time thoy were District officers those districts 
were very quiet and peaceful, with no disturb¬ 
ance or trouble there ?—1 could not say. 

16178. I : should like to have some in¬ 
formation from you as regards public schools 
in England. Are there many boys from Bengal 
who are in public schools in England?—I could 
not say. I have not been in touch with public 
schools in England since I came out here. 

1679. Have you heard that Indian 
parents find it difficult to get their boys into 
public schools in England?—I think I said to 
Mr. Macdonald that 1 have heard so quite 
lately. More or less in connection with the 
work of this Commission, I have heard it said 
that they do find it difficult, but I have no 
personal knowledge of it at all. 

1680. If there is any such difficulty, I 
think you said to Mr. Macdonald that you would 
modify your opinion ?—I said that if it were 
impossible for them to get this European 
training, the whole thing would have to be 
reconsidered; but I should first try to get over 
the difficulty of their getting European training 
in England. 

16181. You know that the cost of sending 
boys to public schools in England would be very 
great ?—Yes, it is expensive. 

16182. That would limit the field very 
much ? — Yes, as far as that goes. I would not 
insist cn their going necessarily to Eton and 
Harrow and Winchester. 

16183. Will not it come to this under your 
scheme, that they will have to send boys early 
enough to be trained (here ?—I should like to see 
them do that. 


16184. And the result will be that only a 
very few rich men will be able to send their 
boys at all ?—I should have no objection to 
a system of scholarships. 

16185. You would encourage that by a 
system of scholarship?- I think it is so import¬ 
ant to get that training that 1 would certainly 
get per the difficulty by scholarships. 

16186. Does it come to this that you are 
not able to get a sufficient number of the best 
boys to be trained in England if the ages are 
reduced, you would suggest that a system of 
scholarships ought to be instituted?—Yes, I 
should have no objection to a system of scholar¬ 
ships as a means of getting good Indian boys 
to England early enough to be thoroughly 
trained.^^ I have not thought it out at all. 

16187. Then I think you said, in answer 
to a question, that the J udicial branch had higher 
pay than the executive branch ?--Yes. 

16188. Do you know that the main reason 
for that was to induce men to select that 
branch ?—Yes. 

16189. Otherwise, the Executive branch seems 
to have more attractions for the members 
of the Indian Civil Service?-That is why the 
Judicial pay always has been higher. 

16190. Do you not think that is desirable P— 
It is certainly most desirable to get good men 
there, but I am not quite sure whether the attrac¬ 
tions of the Executive over the Judicial are quite 
as great as they used to be. ^ 

■ Civil Service opinion, is 

it not, that the inclination in the Service is to 
go in for the Executive branch rather than the 

Judicial brapb, other things being equal?_I 

•think there is a tendency of late the other way. 

16192. Is that owing to the pay ?—I do 
not think BO. I think the general consensus is 
tup the life of a Judge is more independent now- 
a-days and safer. 

16193. Then camp life has not the same 
attractions it used to have P —No. The District 
officer does not get very muoh camping in these 
really done in the subdivision. 

16191. However, you would not like in 
py way to lessen the attractions of the Judicial 
branch of the Civil Service, would you?—No. 

I think it is essential that the Judicial branch 
snail get its share of good men. 

16195. [Sir Valentine Chtrol.) I should 
^ little further the point raised 
by Mr. Macdonald. I understand your answers 
to questions (9) and (lu) correctly to mean that 
the measure ol European training necessitated bv 
the competitive examination held in England 
affords at present the only available presumption 
that a young Indian possesses the qualities 
requisite for taking part in the administration 
of India on British lines ?—Yes. 

,, You would not, however, deny 

that m certain exceptional cases a youne Indian 
educated on Western lines in India, seeing the 
facilities there now are for Western education in 
India, might possess the qualifies necessary 

withpt actually going to Europe .P—It is quite 

possible. ^ 

it is quite 

possible .p—There is no reason it should not be 
possible. 
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16198, However, there is no other presum¬ 
ption that he possesses anything at present 
except the training to be got m England before 
the competitive examination ?—No. 

16199. That refers to the untried Indian who 
is a candidate for public employment P —Yes. 

16200, But when the Indian has actually 
entered the public service through the Provincial 
Service, when he has discharged the responsible 
duties of that Service satisfactorily and has 
shown that he possesses a good many of the 
qualities which you regard as more likely to 
result from a European education, does not 
that establish a presumption, and indeed a proof, 
that he is fitted to take a share in the adminis¬ 
tration of the country on Western lines ?—He is 
of proved merit. 

16201, Supposing you took a young Indian 
who had given that proof that he posses¬ 
sed a great many of the qualities of which we 
have spoken, and that he was sent for a year 
to England before being promoted to what are 
called now the listed posts, do not you think he 
would have as good a chance of turning out to 
be an efficient public servant, in the highest 
sense of the term, with those qualities which 
we believe to result from an English education, 
as a candidate who has gone to England and 
prepared there for the competitive examina¬ 
tion P—I think it is a question of the extent to 
which he can absorb, during the time of his stay 
in England, those British characteristics. He 
might administer a district quite satisfactorily. 

16202. But in this case the young Indian 
has already given proof of considerable qualities 
in the course of a certain number of years’ work 
in the Provincial Service. You have already an 
actual ground-work to go upon which you have 
not got in the case of the young student who 
goes to prepare himself for the competition. In 
considering the question of the necessity for 
European education, must you not also take into 
consideration the fact that your test for a candi¬ 
date is not always and invariably successful in 
turning out a public servant endowed with the 
qualities that we speak of?—No. It involves 
the assumption, that is all. It does not test the 
qualities. 

16203. Will not you admit that the pre¬ 
sumption is considerably stronger in the case of 
a man who has actually worked creditably for 
several years in the Provincial Service, and 
that if on the top of that you give him a 
year’s training in England, the chances of his 
being an efficient public servant will be very 
much greater than that of a candidate who has 
simply had the preliminary advantage of educa¬ 
tion in England before his examination ?—Yes, 
but of course the Indian candidate who gets in 
by the examination at home is assumed to have 
those qualities. It does not always follow that 
he has. If it is a question simply between the 
Indian candidate who goes home for the Civil 
Service examination at 19, or whatever it is, and 
spends two years at home, and the man who 
comes in through the Provincial Service and the 
listed posts and then goes home for a year 
before he is appointed Oolleetor, I think the 
latter would have more chance of being as 
good an administrator as the former. 


Stephenson. [ continued . 


16204. Do your think that Mr, Justice 
Rahim’s objection, that the public school training 
is too costly for most Indian families, might 
be met by an^ increased number of scholarships 
to young Indians desirous of entering the Service 
and possessing certain school qualifications—a 
scholarship granted by Government P—I think so. 

_ 16205, Do you think it desirable to 
increase the number of young Indiana in the 
Civil Service, subject to the maintenance of those 
British characteristics ?—Yes. The British 
characteristics are the thing, and whoever 
possesses them ought to have a fair chance of 
getting in. 

16206. And it is desirable that we should 
do as much as possible in India to give the 
Indians who possess them a chance, and to give 
as inany Indians a chance of possessing them as 
possible P—Quite so. 

16207. To turn to another aspect of the 
question, do you think that if simultaneous 
examinations are introduced, candidates for them 
are likely to be drawn in any large measure from 
any other classes than those that are called the 
educated classes in this country?—I do not 
think so. 

16208. Has the attitude of the educated 
classes, as far as they can be judged by the action 
of their political leaders and of their newspapers, 
shown a tendency of late years to encourane the 
participation of students and other you'ths in 
more or less violent political agitation f—Yes, I 
think that is so to a certain extent. 

16209. And would not that tend to fortify 
you in the belief you hold that young Indians 
who aspire to enter the Indian Civil Service should 
prepare for their examinations in an atmos¬ 
phere less Bubjeol to those influences, that is 
■to say, in the London atmosphere P—I think that 
is certainly so. 

16210, We have heard here that in some 
districts in Bengal some of the highest posts have 
been occupied by officials who were Natives of 
India?—That is so. 

16211, H!ave there been within recent 
years, to your knowledge, cases where after a 
district has been manned with regard to the 
highest posts, for a certain period, entirely or 
almost entirely by Indian officials, the district 
has got into such a condition that it has been 
necessary to remove those Indian officials and to 
replace them by Europeans ?—It is rather diflfi- 
ouit to answer that question without bringing in 
particular districts. 

16212. _ Perhaps you would rather answer 
that question in private ?—Yes. 

16213. You said just now that you would 
be prepared to accept the divorce of the executive 
and judicial functions in the case of Collectors, 
subject to certain safeguards?—Yes. 

16214. Would you mind specifying what 
those safeguards are and what are the particular 
dangers you wish to meet by them ?—I think the 
first and most essential one is that the divorce 
should Qot be regarded as being intended by the 
Government to be aimed at the power and 
prestige of the District Magistrate. It it is 
regarded, or liable to be regarded, as a measure 
aimed at the power of the district oificer, I think 
it will do great harm. If it i.s understood that it 
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is merely to increase the efficiency of administra¬ 
tion, then I do not think there is any harm. The 
second proviso is that there should be some officer 
other than the Judge and other than the Collector 
who shall supervise the Subordinate Magistracy ; 
I do not think that they can he possibly left to 
themselves. They want the control and in¬ 
spection they now get from the Magistrates in 
some form or o'her, and that must be provided 
for. The last proviso is that the promotion or 
transfer of the Subordinate Magistracy should 
remain in the hands of the Government, as it is 
now theoretically in the case of the Munsifs. 

16215. With regard to the pensions of the 
Civil Service, the proportion borne by the 
contributions of civil servants in the course of 
their term of service to the pension they ultim¬ 
ately receive, are you aware that some actuarial 
authorities, making the best use they can of the 
slender materials in their hands, have come to 
the oonolusion that the share borne by the I. C. S. 
man is generally considerably greater than is 
apt to be considered P—That is a general im¬ 
pression. 

16216, In fact Government make a very good 
bargain at present ?—Yes. 

16217. (Sir Murray Hammkk) I should 
like your opinion on a suggestion which has 
been made to us that instead of allowing officers 
to accumulate three months’ privilege leave at 
the end of three years and take it, the system of 
accumulative privilege leave should be dropped 
altogether and that an officer should be, in a 
way, compelled to take a month’s leave every 
year. Do you think that would be an advantage 
on the present system?—I do not think it would 
either to the officer or to the Government. It 
would mean continuous small breaks in adminis¬ 
tration all over the Province, and everybody 
would want to take their privilege leave at one 
period of the year, and if they could not 
accumulate it you could hardly refuse them. 

16218. That, of course, would be a great 
difficulty, but do you think on the whole a man 
is benefited more by a month’s rest at every year 
than by working three years and then taking his 
three months?—In Bengal we have the Pujas, 
which give from 12 to 15 days’ rest at a time 
as a rule when you want it most—at the end 
of September and beginning of October—and 
I think that serves to a very large extent the 
object of having one month’s privilege leave. If 
you get a rest like that and an occasional rest 
you can go on all right for three years. 

16219. You are inclined to think that the 
inconveniences of that arrangement would not 
be compensated by the benefit that would be 
derived from it ?—I do not think so. 

16220. Are you finding it difficult now in 
1 osting Assistant Collectors to find a district 
vhere the Collector and his assistant have 
reasonable time for looking after the Assistant 
Collectors who are sent up-country ?—No, I do 
not think so. As I explained, it is mainly a 
question of personality and not so much a 
question of time. The Assistant Collector as a 
general rule goes straight and lives with the 
Oolleotor, and is brought into actual contact with 
him and imbibes his training in the intervals of 
meals, and so forth. 


16221. I suppose your districts are getting 
every year more and more swamped with 
work ?—Yes. 

• 16222. Have the new election regulations 
for the Provincial Legislative Council and the 
increased number of elected Boards in the 
Presidency given the Collector a good deal of 
extra work?—1 have not had anything direct to 
do with the new election regulations, but I 
certainly think they must do. 

16223. They are the officers who prepare 
the franchise rolls?—Yes, they are primarily 
responsible for keeping up the franchise rolls. 

16224. And I suppose the criticism of these 
franchise rolls is every year becoming more 
and more acute, and that that must give the 
Collector a considerable amount cf work?—Yes, 
and it is worrying work. 

16225. Do you know that in Madras we have 
no Commissioners ?—Yes. 

16226. Does not that account in some way 
for the higher pay of the Collector ?—Of course, 
it does. 

16227. [Mr. Bompat.) Talking about the 
attractiveness of the Service, you said you 
thought the present generation of civilians would 
not put their sons into the Service. Do you 
think that the civilians recruited after 1891 are 
likely to put by any considerable saving by the 
time they retire? Will they retire with any 
sums saved P—Certainly not. 

16228. As to the qualifications of the Pro¬ 
vincial and the Subordinate Services they are 
drawn from the same class, but in your experi¬ 
ence is there a class of men who would take a post 
in the Provincial Service but who would refuse 
an offer of one in the Subordinate Service P— 
Undoubtedly, they are drawn from the same class 
to this extent, that very much the same class of 
men will enter both, but the men who enter the 
Subordinate Service only do so -with the hope of 
getting into the Provincial Service by promo¬ 
tion. They would none of them be content to 
enter the Subordinate Service as a career. 

16229. It was suggested to you that men 
in the Provincial Civil Service who have been 
promoted to listed posts did not do well in those 
posts because they had not the incentive and the 
prospect of being promoted to a Oommissionership. 
Would you say there was any force in the 
contrary consideration, that an Indian officer 
working in an Indian district is probably more 
sensitive to the criticism and the approbation of 
the people of the district than an English 
officer ?—He is certainly more susceptible to it. 

16230. And having been picked out for a 
special post it is natural to suppose he would 
strain every nerve to justify that selection in 
the eyes of the people of the district—Yes. I 
do not know that he would consciously put it 
in that way, but he would feel that he was open 
to public opinion in a very special degree. 

16231. With regard to the duties of the 
Secretariat, I suppose the Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment advises Government on large questions of 
policy ?—Yes. 

16232. But the duties of an Under-Seore- 
tary _ imply more than power to write fluent 
English and draft a letter according to orders ?— 
Certainly; they imply the possession of a fairly 
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sound judgment and a fairly wide view, and also 
the power of grasping facts and sense of 
proportion. 

16233. And lie would have power of dealing 
with all routine and minor matters himself P— 
There are many questions that never go to the 
Secretary at all. 

16234. And he has to have the power of 
mind to distinguish what is important and what 
is unimportant?—Yes. 

16236. (Mr. Mukharji.) You have in cer¬ 
tain portions of your evidence recommended 
several things for the benefit of the Provincial 
Service. You wonld like to see an extension of 
the listed posts, you would give them a grade of 
Rs. 1,000, and in certain places where you consi¬ 
der that the district is understaffed you would 
like to increase the staff ? With regard to the 
higher grades, do you know as a matter of fact 
that in the year 1882 the Government of India 
prescribed that 15 per cent, of the posts should be 
in the grades above Rs. 500, namely, iftjj^e 
proportion of 3, 4 and 8 for second aniP^^^l 
grades?—Sir David Barbour drew up certain 
tests. 

16236. I can give you a few details from 
Sir David Barbour’s note ?—The Government of 
India prescribed three scales and left it to the 
Provincial Government to adopt which one they 
liked. 

16237. It was arranged at the time that 
there should be 16 per cent, of the posts in the 
first three grades?—Yes. The 1881 grading 
was followed up to 1899 and it was abandoned 
chiefly, I think, for financial reasons. 

16238. So that on that basis the 15 per 
cent, should be increased a little more ?—Yes, 
You ought to get it in proportion, following the 
grading, 

16239. Proportionately it ought to be 
raised ?—You would follow the grading. 

16240, But just now only 9'3 per cent, of 
the posts are in the first three grades. Should 
not they be increased ?—I think at least the 
scale of 1881 ought to be followed. 

16241. It ought to be worked up to ?—Yes. 

16242. You will admit that that has led to 
serious congestion in the fourth and fifth' 
grades ?—Yes, 

16243. And there are men there, according to 
the Civil List, who have been eight and ten years 
in those grades.—The congestion has been worse 
about the fifth and fourth grades. 

16244. You will find on referring to the 
Civil List that there are several vacancies left open 
in these grades which have not been filled up and 
people are rather discontented with that. Is 
there any reason for it ?—I think the reason for 
that is that difficulties have been experienced in 
bringing together the Assam cadre and the 
Bengal cadre and fitting them in. Until that is 
done, the vacancies cannot be filled up. It is 
simply a question of the difficulties of amalgama¬ 
tion. 

16246, Then in your answer to question 
(26), dealing with Provincial Service, you say a 
time-scale is only necessary where there is bad 
grading, and in that case you would like to 
improve the grading. Could you give the Com¬ 
mission any idea as to what extent you would 


like to see it improved ?—You should certainly 
bring it up to the scale of 1881. 

16246. With regard to pensions, there is 
a rule that Deputy Magistrates lose the first two 
years of their service which do not count towards 
pension, and that is felt to be a grievance. Are 
you aware that there is such a rule and could it 
be altered ?—That grievance is based entirely on 
a misapprehension. Between 1891 and 1899 
there was a great expansion of the Settlement 
Department, Excise Department, and so forth, 
and men were taken from the Provincial Service 
to fill those departments. In their place in the 
Provincial Service officiating Deputy Collectors 
were appointed who had no substantive appoint¬ 
ment and therefore could not count their service 
for leave or pension. In 1899 it was said 
that the average length of service of these men 
which they could not count was about eight 
years, and there were about that time a hundred 
of them. The Government of India then, as a 
concession, allowed them to count anything over 
two years. The thing was really a concession. 
The rule in the Civil Service Regulations was put 
in then, but at the present moment it is practi¬ 
cally inoperative, because a Provincial Service 
officer has to undergo one year’s probation under 
the rules, and he is confirmed after that year’s 
robation as soon as there is a vacancy for him. 
believe the average now is about 18 months. 
None of them ever work up to that two years, 

I think the grievance is based entirely on a 
misunderstanding of the Civil Service Regulations. 

16247. But they find that the Police pro¬ 
bationers count the whole of their service 
towards pension?—That is under the Civil 
Service Regulations which applies to all services 
in India, that a probationer can count his service 
for leave and pension if he is drawing substan¬ 
tive pay and be is a probationer in a substantive 
appointment. In the case of the Provincial 
Service, the probationers are appointed at Rs. 100 
and not on substantive pay, and they are not 
probationers in a substantive appointment. 
Therefore it is under the ordinary rules govern¬ 
ing the services in India. 

16248, Do you know as a matter of fact 
that the Police and the Superintendents of Pest 
office and other officers of the Service draw first- 
class travelling allowances when they are out on 
duty. Do not you think the Provincial Service 
ought to get the same ? They cannot get it now 
except they rise to Rs. 600 and oftentimes it 
works very hard?—The rule as to that is that an 
officer who draws Rs. 500 and over is a first class 
officer and draws first class travelling allowance. 
In addition to that, the Government of India have 
from time to time included in the appendix to the 
Civil Service Regulations certain other services, 
and among them are Deputy Magistrates who 
are holding subdivisions. As far as my own 
personal feeling is concerned, I should be quite 
pleased to see Deputy Magistrates in the appen¬ 
dix as first class officers, partly on account of the 
added prestige it would give them and partly 
because I think the second class travelling 
allowance does not pay their expenses taking 
them all round. 

16249. There was a competitive examin¬ 
ation for entrance into the Provincial Civil 
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Servioe, the executive branch, before 1905, which 
was abolished in that year ? - Yea. 

16250. You know that several people want 
an open door. Could you tell the Oomiris- 
sion why that system was abolished ?—It was 
abolished because it was felt in India generally 
that there were too many special examinations, 
and that the University examination gave a 
qualifying standard, and that it was not neces¬ 
sary to institute a large number of other examin¬ 
ations which might compete with the University 
examination and take people away from finishing 
their University course, in order that they might 
go up for the special examination. It was felt- 
that if the examination was to be on the same 
lines as the University examination, it was 
unnecessary, and if it was to be on other lines, it 
was harmful. 

16251, {Mr. Sen.) In reply to Mr. Justice 
Rahim you said your remarks were confined to 
the executive and you did not touch the judicial 
side ?—As regards the Provincial Service, they 
are entirely confined to the executive. 

16252. Is your answer to question (39), dealing 
with the Indian Civil Service, confined exclu¬ 
sively to officers of the executive side?—No. 

16253. With regard to your answer to ques¬ 
tion (104) of the Indian Civil Service; you say 
“ The case of a Provincial officer holding a 
listed post is rather different; he is not recruited 
into the Civil Service; he is holding a prize 
appointment; and the recommendation of the 
Public Service Commission of 1886 that his pay 
should be regulated without reference to the pay 
drawn by the Indian Civil Service seems the 
correct course. The pay of these appointments 
should therefore be sufficient to attract the ambi¬ 
tions of the best men in the Provincial Service. 
At present theoretically an officer holding a 
listed post rises pari passu through the grades 
with his contemporaries in the Civil Service, but 
in practice very few of them serve long enough 
to go through the grades.” You have not 
recommended what pay the officers appointed 
from the Provincial Service to listed posts should 

Arthur Herbert Cuming, Esq,, i.c.s., 

Written answers relating to the Indian Civil Service- 

16259. (13) Do you recommend any separate 

method of recruitment for the judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service? If so, please 
describe the system that you would propose ?— 

I would not recommend any separate method of 
recruitment for the judicial branch of the Indian 
Civil Service. So long as India is administered 
on Western lines, it is essential that a considerable 
proportion of its judiciary should be composed 
of Europeans recruited in England. The only 
alternative method of recruiting the Judicial 
branch of the Civil Service would appear to be 
from the practising members of the Bar. It is 
obvious that candidates so recruited, whether 
selected by nomination or competition, would 
possess mental eqnipment inferior to that of 
candidates selected by open competition. It will 
be undoubtedly conceded that the intellectual 
standard of the successful candidate in the open 
competitive examination is incomparably above 


got ?—I have made no definite recommendation ; 
it should be a pay sufficient to attract. 

16254. What in your opinion would be 
sufficient, two-thirds or the same pay as a 
member of the Indian Civil Service ?—I do not 
think I am prepared to make any definite sugges¬ 
tion. I have no reason to suppose that two- 
thirds pay does not attract the best men. 

16255 Do you think two-thirds pay is what 
is necessary ? — I see no reason to suppose it does 
not attract them. 

16256. With regard to privilege leave, there 
is a rule that no one can take privilege leave 
within six months after joining his appoint¬ 
ment?—Yes. 

16257. Do you think that rule is necessary 
in the interests of all Government officers ?—No, 
I think all these restrictions are unnecessary, and 
I think I have said the Government of India have 
made proposals which are to do away with that. 

16258. Specifically about tliis one?—That 
is inpluded. There is one point, my Lord, which 
I .should like to make clear in my answer to ques¬ 
tion (4) of the Provincial Civil Service. I have 
said there that in 189l, 24 officers were ap¬ 
pointed by pure competition, of whom 18 were 
Hindus, 4 Muhammadans, and 2 Eurasians. 

I have since been able to look up the Gazette 
notifications and I find that what happened was 
this. They had six appointments to fill and they 
filled four by competition and two by nomin¬ 
ation, and the two nominations were the two 
Muhammadans. They then found there was a 
deficiency in the Service amounting to 26 alto¬ 
gether, and they therefore took the next twelve 
on the list of the competitive examination and 
put them in ; they were all Hindus. The four 
Muhammadans and two Eurasians were not 
appointed by competitive examination. With 
regard to 1890, I have not been able to test that 
but I have very little doubt that exactly the same 
thing happened there and that no Muhammadans 
have ever been appointed by competitive examin¬ 
ation. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

District and Sessions Judge, Calcutta. 

the standard required to pass the examinations 
which qualify for a call to the Bar. The pay of 
the Indian Civil Service would not suffice to 
attract the man who is beginning to make his 
way at the Bar. This method of recruitment 
would secure only those who, through lack of 
ability or energy, do not aspire to rise above 
mediocrity in their own profession. Judges in 
England are, no doubt, men who have been 
successful at the Bar, but they take a seat on the 
Bench when their future is already secured, and 
as a relief fro-n hard work and an honourable, 
dignified, and not overworked position for their 
old age. Further, it must be borne in mind 
when considering the best system of recruitment 
for India that the District Judge should be more 
than a lawyer, pure and simple. He must have 
some knowledge of the people, their language 
their customs and manners. Without this he 
cannot possibly do justice. Men recruited direct 
from the Bar would come to their work entirely 
Ignorant of these matters, and they would never 
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have any opportunity of remedying the defect. 
They would look at every question purely from 
the legal standpoint, without considering the 
ultimate result of the decision they gave. Such 
an attitude may be suitable for a highly deve¬ 
loped country, but is fraught with many dangers 
in dealing with an ignorant and highly litigious 
people, such as obtain in the mufassal in Bengal. 
The District Judge in India, moreover, has in 
many oases as many as 15 or 20 courts subordi¬ 
nate to him, for the due working of which be is 
responsible. In many districts his administrative 
duties are almost as important as the judicial. 
Judges appointed direct from the Bar would have 
had no administrative training whatever. Now, 
can it be justifiably assumed that practice at the 
Bar constitutes the best training for a Judge? 
The system of recruiting Judges from the Bar is 
peculiar to England and its Colonies. The system 
of all the other great European countries discards 
this method of recruitment and approximates 
more nearly to the Indian system. Having 
regard to the conditions of the country and 
the special qualifications required by an officer 
who has to administer justice in India, 1 am 
of opinion that candidates selected in open 
competition would, if properly trained, provide 
the most suitable and efficient judicial officers. 
It cannot be denied that the present system of 
training is far from satisfactory. It would 
be perhaps more correct to say that the judicial 
officers recruited after 1891 have received no legal 
training whatever. In spite of this, however, it 
cannot be justly asserted that the judiciary as a 
whole has proved unsuccessful, and with proper 
training it can be reasonably expected that 
officers with similar mental attainments will make 
very capable and efficient Judges. If their work 
is carefully examined it will be seen that, so iar 
as appears from the result on appeal, their work 
is but little inferior to that of the far more 
highly trained Subordinate Judges. Properly 
trained, their work would be far better. Further, 
it must be remembered that their civil work 
forms but a small part of their duties. Their 
most important duty is the criminal work, and I 
do not think that it has been seriously argued 
that they make bad criminal Judges, The course 
of training which I now advocate would entirely 
remedy the existing defects. This course has 
been fully detailed in the answer to question (64), 
and it is unnecessary to recapitulate it here. 
The officers so trained would come to their 
work with a good theoretical knowledge of the 
law they had to administer. They would have 
the advantage of a thorough grounding in the 
principles of law and of a practical training in 
procedure and business in England. They would 
have some knowledge of the language, the people, 
their customs and way of thinking and of 
administrative work, which they would have 
acquired during their first years of service while 
attending the settlement camp or in charge of 
subdivisions. The barrister recruited from 
England at the age of, say, 35 would have none 
of this knowledge and would never have the 
slightest chance of acquiring it. He would know 
nothing of Indian law, nothing of the vernacular, 
nothing of the people. I do not therefore recom¬ 
mend that any change should be made in the 


present system of recruitment for the Judicial 
iServioe. 

16260. (44) What should be the duration 

of the probationer’s course in England («) under 
the present system of the open competitive 
examination, (b) under any modification of that 
system recommended byyouP ^The duration of 
the probationer’s course in England should be 
two years under the present system of open com¬ 
petitive examination. The present term of 
probation in England, viz, one year, is not 
sufficient to afford time for the necessary legal 
training of the probationers, and I would propose 
to revert to the system in force before 1891, under 
which the duration of the term of probation in 
England was two years. This would afford time 
for the necessary preliminary legal training. 
The reason for fixing the duration at two years 
Will be found to have been fully discussed under 
question (64) which deals at length with the 
training proposed for those who are selected for 
the judicial branch of the Indian Civil Service. 

16.261. (45j Do you cousider it desirable 
that probationers should be required to spend 
their period of probation in England at an 
approved University ?—The two years’ probation 
in England immediately after the passing of the 
open competitive examination should be spent as 
now, at an approved University. The only alter¬ 
native would be either a separate institution 
devoted entirely to probationers for the Indian 
Civil Service, or to allow each probationer to make 
his own arrangement for the study of the different 
subjects proscribed for the final examination. 
Neither of these two alternatives would commend 
itself to me. Residenoe at an approved Univer¬ 
sity would broaden the probationer’s views. He 
would mix with men of his own social position 
and his manners and polish would be improved! 
He would be under a certain amount of super! 
vision and would have people to whom he could 
go for advice in any difficulty. The necessary 
theoretical legal training is available at 
the University. A separate institution devoted 
entirely to probationers for the Indian Civil 
Service would be very expensive. Residence at 
such an institution would have a narrowing effect 
on the probationer, and would tend to make him 
parochial in his views of life. The social side 
alone of the Cniversity training is most valuable 
and is becoming daily more important in India. 
The disadvantages of the only other alternative 
are so obvious that it is unnecessary to dwell on 
them. 

16262. (47) Do you consider that proba¬ 
tioners should receive allowances during their 
period of probation ? If so, please give the 

scale and conditions that you recommend ?_The 

probationer should receive allowances during his 
period of probation. The period of probation is 
devoted to the training of the probationer to fit 
him for his duties in India, and to make him a 
more edRoient servant of Government. It cannot 
be said to form any part of the scheme of his 
general education, which must be considered to 
be over. Parents have a right to expect that 
their sons should be self-supporting at the a»e of 
22 or 24. To refuse an allowance for the periods 
might have the effect of shutting out the brilliant 
sons of poor parents, or of sending them out to 
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India to begin their career burdened with a 
heary debt—a condition which I have reason to 
believe is not uncommon at present. As to the 
scale of allowances, it should be liberal. It is 
useless to send a young man to the University 
without the means of joining in the social life 
which forms such an important part of his train¬ 
ing at the University, and the importance of 
which may be easily underestimated. A n allow¬ 
ance of £ 200 per annum for the two years’ train¬ 
ing cannot be considered an over-estimate. Far¬ 
ther, he should be provided with a first-class 
passage to India. An oflScer should realize 
from the first that he has a certain position to 
keep up. £ 200 should cover the ordinary 
expenses at the average college. I consider some 
allowance should be made for the expenses 
during the vacation. For that, £ 100 per annum 
might be added. This is a modest estimate for 
his expenses during the vacations, which, it must 
be remembered, last about half the year. As to 
the conditions.—The allowance should be paid 
quarterly. The probationer would give an un¬ 
dertaking to refund the money in the event of 
his failing to pass his examination or not pro¬ 
ceeding to India. 'Ihe amount of allowances 
might be made to depend on the class of Univer¬ 
sity to which the probationer went, life should 
be encouraged to pass his probation at either 
Oxford or Cambridge, the only two Universities 
which really provide the necessary social training. 

16263, (48) If you do not advise attend¬ 

ance at an approved University during the 
period of probation in England, what alternative 
course of study do you recommend P—The answers 
to question (45) may be read. For the reasons 
which are there fully stated, I am of opinion 
that the terms of probation should be spent at an 
approved University. 

16264. (49) Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under what 
conditions ?—The answer to this question will be 
found in the answer to question (45). For the 
reasons given in the answer to question (45), I do 
not consider that it is desirable to establish in 
England a separate institution for the training of 
proWioners for the Indian Civil Service. It has 
been pointed out that such an institution would 
be expensive, that it would have a narrowing 
instead of broadening effect on the men trained 
in it, and that the social side of University life, 
the importance of which may easily be under¬ 
estimated, would be entirely laekirg. 

16265. (50) If a probationer’s course is 

continued in England, do you accept the 
principle laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Com¬ 
mittee in 1854, that successful candidates in the 
open competition should be considered as having 
finished their general education, and that their 
future studies should be such as have a special 
tendency to fit them for their calling ? Does 
your answer apply equally to candidates who 
pass the open competitive examination after 
leaving school and to those who do so after 
completing a University course?—The answer to 
this question must depend, to a certain extent, on 
the age of admission for candidates at the open 
examination. If the age-limit be either 21 to 
23 or 22 to 24, there can be no hesitation 


in accepting the principle. Even if the 
age-limit is fixed to include boys soon after 
leaving school, as for instance the 17 to 19 limit, 
it would still seem necessary to accept the same 
principle. 1 attach much importance to a 
thorough preliminary training before leaving 
England, and this can only be secured by the 
probationer devoting himself entirely to the 
studies that have a special tendency to fit him 
for his future calling. This point may well be 
borne in mind in deciding on the proper age- 
limit. The answer to both portions of the 
questions is therefore in the affirmative. 

16266. (5l) Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix VI to those questions, 
showing the courses of studies prescribed for 
probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what 
alterations (if any) you desire to recommend in 
the present course (a) under the existing system 
of the open competitive examination, and ( 6 ) 
under any modification of that system recom¬ 
mended^ by you ?—The course of studies pre¬ 
scribed in 1912 for probationers provides practi¬ 
cally no legal training. It is confined to Indian 
Penal Code, the Code of Criminal Procedure 
and the Indian Evidence Act. The subj'ect of 
civil law is left entirely untouched, and no pro¬ 
vision whatever has been made for the practical 
training of the probationers. In my opinion, 
it provides an entirely inadequate legal training 
for a j’udioial officer. The course of studies 
prescribed for the final examination in 1891,80 
far as the law syllabus is concerned, provided a 
very fair preliminary training, both theoretical 
and practical, and with the addition of the 
Transfer of Property Act, the Specific Kelief Act, 
the Certificate Act, the Insolvency Act, the 
General Clauses Act and the Rent Law of the 
Province to which the probationer may be sent, 
would furnish an adequate preliminary theo¬ 
retical legal training. I would further recom¬ 
mend that, in addition, selected proba¬ 
tioners should also read for the Par, taking 
all the Bar examinations up to, but not 
necessarily including, the Final. There should 
be no difficulty in managing this in a course 
lasting two years, the period which is recom¬ 
mended for the first course in England. The 
above course would ensure a good theoretical 
knowledge of the Codes and Acts which are 
required in general use by a judicial officer ; the 
principles of jurisprudence and the practical 
course, by which is meant the attendance at the 
law court and the reporting of oases, would 
supply the practical knowledge of procedure, 
conduct of business and relations between the 
Bench and the Bar which is so essential for a 
Judge. It must, however, be understood that 
the first two years’ course in England, so far as 
those who are selected for the judicial branch 
are concerned, must be regarded strictly as the 
preliminary training. For those who are so 
selected a further practical training in India has 
been recommended, with a further theoretical and 
practical training in England for one year. The 
further course is briefly outlined here. The 
probationer, after coming out to India, would do 
the ordinary work in the general line, passing 
his departmental examinations, attending the 
settlement and surrej!- camps, and holding charge 
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of a Bub-divisioD. This should make him 
acquainted to some extent with the manners, 
habits and language of the people. He would 
then, about his fourth year if he is intended for 
the judicial branch, begin to try original civil 
suits, being vested with the poweis of a Munsif; 
later, he would try original suits with the powers 
of a Subordinate Judge, and about his seventh 
or eighth year would be sent home to England 
again to undergo a further legal training. This 
should consist in reading with a selected barrister 
in Chambers and taking his call to the Bar. 
Considerable importance is attached to the call 
to the Bar. It not only requires a sound legal 
education in itself, but the fact that a Judge is a 
Barrister-at-Law gives him at once a certain 
cuchet which is wanting in the civilian Judge 
who has not been called, and to which in India 
perhaps undue importance is attached. It might 
be argued that a knowledge of English law is 
unnecessary to the Judge in India, and might 
only tend to confuse him. It must, however, be 
remembered that the principles underlying both 
systems are the same, and that many of the 
codes, such as the Contract Act, the Insolvency 
Act, and to some extent the Transfer of Property 
Act, are mainly founded on English law,pure and 
simple. The trying of original suits as a Munsif 
and Subordinate Judge would supply the 
necessary training in original work, which is so 
essential for a Judge before he disposes of 
appellate work, and which has hitherto been 
entirely neglected. Much importance is attached 
to the reading with a selected barrister in 
Chambers. This would give an insight into the 
working of the court from the other side, 
viz., that of the Bar. The probationer would 
accompany the barrister into court, and if he 
had already been called, might take an active 
part in the conduct of the case. 

16267. (62) In particular, please state 

your opinion as to the desirability during the 
period of probation of (i) compulsory attendance 
at law courts in England and reporting of cases; 
(ii) the teaching of Indian law in addition to the 
general principles of jurisprudence; {Hi) the 
teaching of the grammar and text-books of 
Indian languages with or without any attempt 
at colloquial instruction; («’) the teaching of (a) 
Indian Ceography, (6) Political Economy, (e) 
Accounts?—(*■) The compulsory attendance at 
the law courts for the reporting of oases should 
be considered as a most important part of the 
probationer’s training. It supplies tlie practical 
knowledge of procedure, conduct of business and 
relations between the Bench and Bar that is most 
essential for a judicial officer. (Ji) A good sound 
grounding in the Indian codes is advisable, and 
ahould form part of the preliminary course as 
well as the teaching of the general principles of 
jurisprudence. An officer should have, when he 
comes out to India, a sufficient preliminary know- 
ledge of Indian law to enable him to begin actual 
work at once if necessary. Unless be gains a 
good theoretical knowledge of Indian law in 
England, it will be very difficult to acquire it in 
India where no means of instruction are 
available. The teaching of Indian languages 
should be confined to the grammar and text¬ 
books. No attempt should be made to teach the 


language colloquially. It is almost impossible to 
learn to speak a language properly except in the 
country where the language is actually spoken. 
A man who tries to learn to speak an Indian 
language in England will not be able to get the 
correct accent, which is a matter of great import¬ 
ance. It is even to be considered whether it is 
not better to defer any teaching of Indian 
language till the probationer comes out to India. 
'J o learn to speak a language with the correct 
accent it is necessary that the spoken language 
should be acquired first before any attempt 
whatever is made to learn to read or write it. 
(it) (a) and (6) These subjects should only be 
taught provided the olher subjects are not con¬ 
sidered to fully occupy the probationer’s time. 
They are not in themselves in any way necessary.' 
(e) A knowledge of accounts should prove most 
useful and will form a valuable addition to the 
syllabus, more specially for those who are selected 
for the executive service. 

16268. (53) Do you consider that the pro¬ 

bationer’s course of instruction can best be spent 
in England or in India?—This question has been 
dealt with at length under question (64). So 
far as the legal training necessary for a judicial 
officer is concerned, I am of opinion that his 
course of study can best be spent in England. 
There are no facilities in India for the course of 
study which is necessary for the probationer 
whilst in England there are ample facilities! 
The necessary practical training derived from* 
attendance at the English law courts could only 
be obtained in England. The term of probation 
should be spent at one of the English Universi¬ 
ties. Much importance is attached to the social 
training afforded by a residence at the University 
16269. (60) Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have taken up their appointments in India? If 
not, what change should in your opinion be 
introduced ?—This point has been dealt with in 
the replies to questions (64)—(66). 

16270. (61) Is tue existing system of 

departmental examinations suitable, and, if not 
what change do you recommend ?—So far as the 
legal syllabus of the departmental examinations 
is concerned I have no suggestions to offer. The 
departmental examinations as at present conduct- 
ed ensure a certain, if limited, acquaintance with 
the various Acts and Codes. It is difficult to 
suggest any other system of examination in 
India. This portion of the officer’s service must 
be spent in the mufassal to enable him to become 
acquainted with the people. The study neces¬ 
sary to pass the departmental examination will 
at least ensure that an officer knows where the 
law on a particular point is to be found. 

16271. (61) Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve 
the proficiency in the knowledge of law of 
members of the Indian Civil Service, distinguish¬ 
ing between recommendations applicable to all 
officers and to officers selected for the judicial 
branch. In particular, do you favour a system 
of granting study leave to Europe, and, if so 
what course of study (course for a call to the 
Bar, reading in barristers’ Chambers, or other) 
and what conditions do you propose ?_I am 
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of opinion that the present course of training 
for ofBoers who are selected for the judicial 
branch of the Service is inadequate. The dur¬ 
ation of probation in England is now limited to 
one year. The course, so far as the legal 
syllabus is concerned, is inadequate. At present 
it is confined to the Indian Penal Code, the 
Criminal Procedure Code and the Evidence Act. 
No attempt is made to teach civil law, and no 
practical training of any kind is given. In 
India there is no real legal training for the 
work of a District Judge. An oflSeer has to pass 
certain departmental examinations. All that is 
necessary for them is a rudimentary knowledge 
of certain A cts and Codes. Officers after having 
had no experience whatever of original civil 
work are appointed as District Judges, where 
they have to hear appeals from the decision of 
Subordinate Judges who are often experienced 
officers of 20 or 25 years’ service, and to deal 
with insolvency, probate, succession and various 
miscellaneous matters. At present Judges come 
to their work entirely ignorant of what they 
have to do. The course of training which is now 
proposed for the officers who are selected for 
the judicial branch is as follows: The duration 
of probation in England immediately after 
passing the open competitive examination is to 
be extended as before 1891 to two years. For 
these two years the course prescribed in law for 
the final examination up to 1891 wdl be re¬ 
introduced, with the addition of the Transfer of 
Property Act, the Specific Relief Act, the 
Certificate Act, Insolvency Act, the General 
Clauses Act, Wards and Guardians Act and the 
Rent Law of the Province to which the proba¬ 
tioner is posted. Special attention must he paid to 
attendance at the law courts and the reporting of 
oases. The probationers would also read for the 
Bar and keep their terms and pass all the examin¬ 
ations necessary for a call to the Bar up to, but 
not necessarily including, the Final. The above 
course, it is considered, would fully occupy them 
for these two years of probation. They would 
then come out to India and, for the first four or 
five years of service, would be employed in the 
general line. They would pass the departmental 
examinations now prescribed, which would give 
them a certain theoretical knowledge of the 
various Codes and Acts. They would attend the 
settlement and survey camp and hold charge of 
subdivisions. About the fourth year, those who 
were selected for the judicial branch would be 
vested with the powers of a Munsif and would 
try original suits as a Munsif for about one or 
two years. They would then be vested whh the 
powers of Subordinate Judge and would try 
original suits as a Subordinate Judge. They 
might also be allowed to hear a few simple 
appeals from the decision of Munsifs, and might 
have the powers of an Assistant Sessions Judge, 
though not very much importance is attached to 
this, as their work should be chiefly, if not 
entirely, original civil work. They would then 
he sent home at about their seventh or eighth 
year of service to England on one year’s study 
leave. This year would be spent reading with a 
selected barrister in Chambers, and taking the 
final examination for the call to the Bar. As to 
the conditions of the study leave:—An allowance 


of £200 in addition to furlough pay is considered 
to be sufficient. Government would also pay the 
fee of the barrister in whose Chambers the officer 
reads, and also would pay the fees necessary for 
the call to the Bar. The payment of the 
allowance would be conditional on the call to the 
Bar. It is not necessary to prescribe any other 
examination at the end of the year of study leave. 
Officers of eight years’ standing must be trusted 
to make the best use of the opportunity given 
them to render themselves more fitted for their 
work. They would then come out to India and 
be appointed as District Judges. If no post as 
District Judge was vacant, they would do once 
more original and appellate work as Subordinate 
Judges until a vacancy occurred, and also have 
the powers of an Assistant Sessions Judge. 

15272. (65) Do you recommend any special 

course of study in law in India for officers 
selected for the judicial branch ?—The answer to 
this question will be found under question (64). 
No special course of study in law in India is 
recommended beyond the passing of the depart¬ 
mental examinations. There are no facilities in 
India for such study, and the time in India is to 
be devoted to the practical side of the officer’s 
work. 

16273. (66) Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts for officers 
selected for the judicial branch p If so, please 
give details.—The answer to this question will 
be found under question (64). It is proposed 
that, after the first four years spent in the 
general line in charge of a subdivision and attend¬ 
ing the settlement camp, officers selected for tho 
judicial side should be vested with ihe powers of 
a Munsif and for about two years should devote 
their time to doing the work of a Munsif. They 
would then be vested with the powers of a Sub¬ 
ordinate Judge and perhaps with the powers of 
an Assistant Sessions Judge. They would try 
original civil cases and perhaps a few simple 
munsifi appeals. They might also try a few 
cases as Assistant Sessions Judge, though not 
much importance is attached to this as their 
energies, for the most part, should be devoted 
almost entirely to civil original work. 

16274. ^^67) Do you recommend any sys¬ 

tem for encouraging the higher study of law, 
analogous to the rules for the encouragement of 
the study of Oriental languages ?—It is very 
doubtful if any such system as is suggested in 
this question would be of much practical utility. 
Most officers would be able to qualify for the 
award offered, but they would probably have to 
neglect their work in order to find the necessary 
time for study. 1 am not prepared to recom¬ 
mend any such system. 

16275. (88) To what extent are the func¬ 
tions of the officers of the executive and judicial 
branches of the Indian Civil Service differentiat¬ 
ed? Is any change desirable, and, if so, in 
what directions ?—So far as the judicial branch, 
of the Indian Civil Service is concerned, their 
functions are entirely differentiated from those 
of the executive branch. The officers of the 
judicial branch perform judicial functions only- 
They have no executive functions whatever to 
perform. _ No change, therefore, would appear 
either desirable or necessary. 
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16276. (121) In particular, what is your 

opinion of the arrangement by which members of 
the Indian Civil Service, who are appointed 
Judges of High Courts, obtain special pensions of 
£1,200 a year after 11^ years’ actual service as 
Judges? Do you recommend any change in the 
present conditions ?—I am of opinion that it is 
desirable that civilian Judges of the High Court 
ehould be governed by the 55 years rule. At 
present a civilian Judge in the High Court is 
allowed to remain until he has reached the age 
of 60. To earn the full pension of £1,200 to 
which High Court Judges are entitled after llj 
years’ service, a civilian Judge must stay till he 
is 60, as few civilians get into the High Court 
till they are 48 or 50. In many eases it is impos¬ 
sible for them to earn the extra pension. The 
arrangement has also the effect of making 
Judges stay on with the view of earning the full 
pension of £1,200, and the result is a great 
block in promotion. I therefore suggest that 
to remedy this, civilian Judges must retire at 
the age of 55 and that they may earn the extra 
pension after 5^ years’ service. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

16277. (1) Please refer to Government of 

India Resolution No. 1046-58, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
The rules now in force for the admission of 
candidates for the Provincial Judicial Service 
differ sliglitly from the rules prescribed in the 
Government of India Resolution referred to 
in this question. The rules prescribed in the 
Resolution referred to are generally suitable, and 
I do not propose to alter them in any respect. 

16278. (2) Please supply a copy of the 

rules for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil 
Service in force in your province. Are these 
rules suitable, or have you any recommendations 
to make for their alteration ?—A copy of the 
rules is annexed. The rules are generally suit¬ 
able. The following modifications are propos¬ 
ed:—At present candidates for the judicial 
branch of the Provincial Civil tiervice after 
passing the B. L. examination have to practise 
for three years as a pleader, or, in the case 
of certain persons, such as vakils of the High 
Court, for two years. They then apply for 
enrolment as candidates for the Service to the 
High Court. The High Court keeps a list of the 
candidates so enrolled, and as acting vacancies 
occur, one of these candidates is nominated for 
the vacancy by the High Court and appointed by 
the local Government {see page 7, Act XII, 
1887). The highest age for enrolment has been 
dxed at 27 and for first appointment at 29. 
Any candidate who has not received his first 
appointment before he has reached the age of 29 
is struck off the list. What may be termed the 
officiating period lasts generally two or three 
years, at the end of which the candidate, if his 
■work has been satisfactory, is confirmed. In a 
very large number of oases candidates are not 


actually confirmed till they have reached the age 
of 31 or 32. The disadvantage of this present 
age-limit is that officers cannot earn their full 
pension and cannot complete their full 25 years’ 
service without being granted extension. An 
officer who is confirmed at the age of 32 has .^th 
of his pension deducted from each year if his age 
exceeds 30 at the time of confirmation. Rven 
when they are allowed to count the officiating 
period actually spent in officiating posts for 
pension, it is still not possible in some cases 
to earn the full pension without an extension 
of service, and if they have been confirmed after 
30, they cannot always earn the full pension. 
This in itself is a grave disadvantage. Another 
result of the present system is that as men come 
into the Service late they cannot rise to the rank 
of Subordinate Judge till late in life when they 
are past their prime and their chance of gaining 
a seat on the High Court Bench or being fit 
for District Judgeship is considerably lessened. 
Government loses some of the best years of their 
life when they are young and energetic. It is 
moreover a hardship to the officers themselves, for 
they practically can begin to earn nothing till 
they reach the age of 30 or 32. It is probably 
advisable to dispense with most of the three 
years’ practice at the Bar which is not believed 
to be of much practical utse, to provide that 
candidates must be enrolled before the age of 24 
and must get their first appointment before they 
reach the age of 25, which is also the age-limit 
fixed for the executive branch of the Provincial 
Civil Service. They would be considered to be 
on probation frc.m the time of their first acting 
appointment, and when not acting as a Munsif, 
would be attached to the court of some District 
Judge. There they could attend court and 
acquire some knowledge of office management and 
assist the Government pleaders in Government 
oases. During this time they would be on 
probation and would get a fixed allowance instead 
of, as now, only being paid when actually 
officiating. I attach no importance to the 
preliminary three years’ practice at the Bar now 
required. J unior pleaders of this standing get 
little or no practice. They spend most of their 
time sitting in the Bar Library or perhaps in 
court watching the proceedings, and from 
waut of practice they forget the theoretical 
knowledge which they had previously acquired. 
Senior pleaders do not, as a rule, engage them 
to help in their cases. All that they gain is a 
knowledge of procedure. This, however, should 
not require three years to acquire. It would be 
acquired probably in six months’ time, and 
moreover they could continue to attend court 
once they had been appointed on probation when 
they are not acting as Munsifs and could then 
assist the Government pleaders in Government 
oases. The idea that a long practice at the Bar 
is essential for the Judicial officer is one peculiar 
to England and the countries which draw their 
system of jurisprudence from England. It is 
not the system in the great European countries 
like France, Italy, Germany, Spain and Austria. 
Whether practice at the Bar is a useful training 
for the future Judge is open to question. The 
training of an Advocate tends to make him look 
at one side of the question only. The training 
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of a Judge should be to look at both sides irapar- 
tially. The advantages of the proposed alter¬ 
ation in the age-limit are these: — {i) OfBcers 
could earn their pensions sooner and without it 
being necessary to grant some of them extensions 
for the purpose, [ii) They would come into the 
Service younger. They would become Subordi¬ 
nate Judges at a far earlier age, when still in 
their prime. They would then have a far better 
chance of being found fit for a District Judge¬ 
ship or for a seat on the High Court Bench. 
{ii'i) They would get some training in office work 
and there would be far greater opportunities to 
judge of their fitness for the Judicial Service. 
(w) They would begin to earn a fixed income 
Sooner. It must be remembered that nearly all 
those young men are married and have families 
before they have passed their B. L. even. It is 
a great hardship for them to be obliged to wait 
till they are 30 or 32 before they get any regular 
income. I propose in rule 2 (3) that the word 
“ Horal ” should be omitted. Ihe rule would 
then run : “ He must be of good character.” 
The reason for this change is obvious. A candi¬ 
date may be of good moral character and yet he 
may be for political or other reasons a totally unfit 
candidate for Government service. The proposed 
alteration of the rule would remedy the defect 
I further suggest that a rule should be inserted 
that in making nomination the High Court 
should bear iu mind that due consideration 
should be paid to the claims of the various sec¬ 
tions of the community to be represented. It is 
desirable that, as far as possible when consistent 
with efficiency, all the different sections of the 
community should be represented. It is un¬ 
desirable that the Service should become the 
monopoly of one particular section. 


NOIIFIC.YTION No. 1784A., dated the 10th March 
1894. 

EulkkS foK admission into the Judicial Branch 
OF THE BkoVINCIAL GiVIL SERVICE. 

Definition. —The Judicial Branch of the Provincial 
Civil Service ” itclndcs Small Cause Court Judge- 
ships outside the Presidency town, Sub-Judgeships, 
Munsifships, and any other appointments which the 
Lieulenaiit-Governor may fiom lime to time speoi- 
ally declare to be included therein. 

In accordance with section 7 of Act XII of 
1887, nominations of Munsiffs will be made by 
the High Court under the following rnles, which 
have been framed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in consultation with the High Court, and sanc¬ 
tioned by the Governor-General in Council. 

2. A candidate shall present an application in 
writing to the Eegistrar of the High Court, 
Appellate Side. This shall ordinarily be accom¬ 
panied by the following certificates, viz ;— 

(1) that the candidate’s age does not exceed 
27 years; 

(2) that he has obtained the degree of B. L. 
or has passed the Senior Bleadersbip or some 
analogous examination, or is a Barrister-at-Iaw, 
or Member of the Faculty of Advocates in Scot¬ 
land, or is an Attorney on the rolls of the High 
Court; 
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(3) that he is of good moral character and 
has received a liberal education ; 

(4) that he has practised as a Bleader or 
Barrister or Member of the Faculty of Advocates 
in Scotland, or Attorney for not less than three 
years, except the ease of Vakils of the High 
Couit, for whom the period of qualifying practice 
will be two years. The High Court may, for 
special reasons, dispense with a portion (not 
e.xeeeding two years) of the said period of three 
years {vide Notification No. 1440A.—D., dated 
the 14th June 1907); 

(5) that he is in good health and physically 
fit for service. The certificate of health must 
be signed by a Presidency Surgeon or Civil 
Surgeon. 

3. It shall be within the discretion of tho 
High Court to require any such additional proof 
on any of the above points as it may think 
fit. 

4. If the qualifications of the candidate are 
satisfactory to the Court, his name shall be 
entered in a register as eligible for admission to 
the Subordinate Judicial Service, but priority of 
entry in the register shall confer no right of 
priority of appointment. A candidate’s name» 
shall be removed from the register in the event 
of failing to obtain a gazetted appointment, 
under section 7 of Act XII of 1887, before 
attaining the age of 29 yeais. 

6. At the time a registered candidate is 
appointed permanently ito the service, he shall 
ordinarily be required to submit a fresh health 
oeitificate signed by a Presidency Surgeon or a 
Civil Surgeon. 

APPENDIX. 

The following rules, which the Government 
ot India and the Secretary of State have 
determined shall be applied in all branches of 
the Provincial Civil Service, are published for 
the infoimation of candidates for admission to 
the Judicial Branch:— 

1. Europeans who do not satisfy the defini¬ 
tion Native of India contained in section 6 
Statute 33 Victoria, Chapter 3, are not eligible 
for appointment to the Provincial Service without 
the previous sanction in each case of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. With such sanction they may 
be appointed, if they are qualified under the 
conditions mentioned in rule 2 of the above 
rules. 

2. The subjects of Native Princes in alliance 
with Her Mejesty the Queen-Empress of India 
are eligible for appointment io the Provincial 
Service, if they are qualified under the conditions 
mentioned in rule 2 of the above rules. 

3. All candidates for admission to the 
judicial branch must furnish satisfactory evidence 
throough knowledge of at least one of the 
vernacular languages of the prorince. The 
High Court will require all candidates who 
have not already furnished such evidence at 
some recognized examination, to pass a speoial 
examination, in either Bengali, Hindi, Urdu or 
Uriya ’nefore appointment. The object of the 
examination will be to test the candidate’s 
knowledge of the language and ability to write 
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and read the written character with facility. 
The examination will include— 

(t) translation into English of proceedings, 
petitions, reports, etc., written in 
manuscript, and 

(o) translation from English into the verna¬ 
cular selected. 

4. Every person appointed to the judicial 
branch shall be subject to a period of probation 
or training during which time bis appointment 
will be probationary only, unless in special eases 
the High Court declares such probation or 
training te be unnecessary. 

5. Promotion to grades below that on Rs. 600 
a month will ordinarily be given according to 
seniority, subject to fitness and approved conduct. 
But the Lieutenant-Governor reserves to himself 
the right to make promotion to the senior grades 
of the Provincial Service by special selection for 
merit without regard to seniority, and hereby 
declares that seniority alone shall not give a 
claim to appointment to the grade on Rs. 600 
or higher grades. 

6. No member of the judicial branch shall 
be dismissed otherwise than on the result of a 
judicial or formal departmental enquiry. 

16279. (3) Please see the statement showing 
the constitution of the Provincial Civil Service, 
reproduced as Appendix B to those questions, 
and state whether the information is correct for 
your Province. If not, what alterations are 
required ?—The statement is correct. 

16280. (4) Please state the different systems 

of recruitment that have been adopted for the 
Provincial Civil Service, the periods for which 
they were in force, and the number of officers 
reoruitid year by year in your province under 
each system since its formation ?—There has been 
for the last 50 years at least only one system 
of recruitment for the Provincial Judicial 
Service. The High Court has always nomin¬ 
ated and the Local Government appointed tlie 
officers of this Service. Appointments are made 
at present under Act XII of 1887, the Civil 
Court Act. The method of recruitment is 
described fully in the answer to question (6). 
The numbers recruited yearly for the last 20 
years are as follows :— 

Statement showing the number of offleers recruited 
in the Judicial Branch of the Provincial Civil 
Service during the last 20 years. 


£The .Judicial Civil 
e year 1892.] 

Service was reorganized 

during 

1892 


68 

1902 

22 

1893 


15 

1903 

23 

1894 

• • • 

16 

1904 

18 

1«95 

• • « 

7 

1905 

29 

1896 

• • • 

14 

1906 

15 

1897 

• • • 

10 

1907 

26 

1898 

• • • 

8 

1908 

17 

1899 


17 

1909 

16 

1900 


26 

1910 

18 

1901 


22 

1911 

18 


All the vacancies which have occurred during 
1912 have not yet been filled up. 

16281. (5) Please state the number of 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty other 


than “ Natives of India ” recruited in your 
province in each yearj?—There are no natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty other than 
“ Natives of India” in the Provincial Judicial 
Service. 

16282. (6) What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of re¬ 
cruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what oh inges, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recom¬ 
mend ? For direct recruitment do you recom¬ 
mend (a) opeu competition, (6) nomination, .f) 
oombiaed nomination and examination, or {d) 
some other method ? Please describe fully the 
system that you recommend ?—Only one system 
of recruitment for the Provincial Judicial iServioe 
has been in force for the last 50 years at least. 
The Provincial Judicial Service is recruited from 
the practising members of the Bar in the follow¬ 
ing manner : The High Court keeps a list of 
candidates for the office of Muusif. These can¬ 
didates must possess certain qualifications as to 
age and education which are set forth fully in 
the copy of the rules for admission to the Judicial 
Service which is annexed to this question, These 
rules have been made by the local Government 
in consultation with the High Court under sec¬ 
tion 7, Act XII of 1887, When a vacancy, 
either officiating or permanent, occurs, tlie High 
Court nominates one of these persons and the 
Local Government appoints him. He acts so 
long as the vacancy lasts. When tlie officiating 
appointment comes to an end, he reverts to his 
praotioe, if any, at the Bar until he gets another 
officiating appointment. This continues till he 
is finally absorbed into the permanent staff as 
permanent vacancies occur, if he is reported on 
es fit. The Government of India has also 
reserved to itself the right to make certain nomiu- 
ations to the higher posts direct. It would not 
appear that the power has ever been exercised. 
This system is nomination. It has not been 
suggested that any other method should be 
employed. The system has worked well, and it 
18 not easy to _ suggest a better one to take its 
place. A good idea of the intellectual capacity 
of the candidates can be gained from considering 
the University degree they have taken. All the 
candidates who are now enlisted are B. A. and 
B. L. I do not propose any radical alteration 
in this system. Certain modifications regarding 
age-limit and method ot training are suggested. 
These have been dealt with at length in ques¬ 
tion (2). ^ 

16283. (7) To what extent are non residents 

province employed in your Provincial 
Civil bernoe ? I >o you consider that only 
residents of the province should ordinarily be 
recruited ?—There are no non-residents of the 
province employed in the Provincial Civil Service 
jhidicial branch. Rule V of the Government of 
India’s rules referred to in question (I) provides 
that admissiou to the Service should be oonflued 
usually to natives of this province or persons who 
have definitely settled in it. In the case of 
persons who are not natives of this province at 
least three years’ residence is required. So louo- 
as suitable candidates can be found in this 
province, it is advisable to recruit from natives of 
the province, and only when suitable candidates 
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eamiot be found in t,he province, should outsiders 
be recruited. That oontingenoy is not likely to 
arise in Bengal. 

16284. (8) Are all classes and communities 

duly represented in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that this is desirable, 
and ivhat arrangements do you recommend to 
secure this object ?—It cannot bo said that all 
castes and creeds are duly represented. Out of a 
Service of 332 there are only 9 Muhammadans, 
although the Muhammadans form more than half 
the population. Neither the Buddhist nor the 
Christian religions have any representative in this 
Service. The annexed table will show that the 
Service is practically a monopoly of the three castes, 
Brahmans, Kayasthas and Vaidyas. Whilst it is 
desirable that all castes and communities should 
be duly represented, efficiency must he still the 
chief test in making an appointment. The High 
Court in making its nomination should be asked 
to bear in mind the claims of the various com¬ 
munities. At the same time it must be borne in 
mind that the litigants who pay for having their 
suits decided have a right to demand that they 
shall be decided by the best agency available 
Other qualifications being equal, preference must 
be given as far as possible to a member of one 
of the backward or unrepresented communities. 

16285. (9) What is the system of training 

and probation adopted for officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service ? Do you cot.sider it 
satisfactory, and, if not, what alterations do you 
recommend ?—There is at present no system, 
properly speaking, of training. The present 
system is that the High Court keeps a list of 
candidates for the Provincial Civil Service. 
These candidates must have certain educational 
qualifications and have practised three years as a 
pleader, or in case of certain persons, for two 
years, and be below the age of 29 before they get 
their first appointment. As temporary vacancies 
occur, these candidates are sent to officiate in 
them. When they are not actually oflSciating, 
they are unemployed and receive no pay. If 
their work is satisfactory, they are confirmed as 
permanent vacancies occur. The disadvantage of 
the present system is that during a greater por¬ 
tion of the officiating period the candidates 
remain idle. They have no practice at the Bar, 
for no one will employ pleaders who are from 
time to time going away from the court to take 
up officiating appointments. They get no train¬ 
ing in office work aud their official superiors have 
very little opportunity of observing their capabi¬ 
lities. The alterations recommended have 
already been described in answer to question (2.) 

162«6. (10) Is the existing system of depart¬ 

mental examinations suitable, and, if not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—There is no 
departmental examinatioh for the officers of the 
Judicial branch of the Provincial Civil Service. 

16287. (ll) Do you consider that any change 
should be made in the classes of offices aud 
appointments at present included in your Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ?—No change is necessary in 
the classes of offices and appointments at present 
included in the Provincial Civil Service. The 
following offices are at present included in the 
Provincial Judicial Service :—The office of Munsif 
and the office of Subordinate Judge. A member 


of the Judicial Service can also become a High 
Court Judge, a Judge of the Presidency Small 
Cause Court, or a District Judge. 1 do not pro¬ 
pose that any of these appointments last named 
should be specially reserved for the members of 
the Provincial Service. It is preferable that they 
should be considered as appointments to which 
men of the Service who are duly qualified may 
be promoted. It is not therefore proposed to 
depart^ from the present system which, while 
providing for the legitimate aspirations of the 
Service, ensures these high posts being filled by 
fit and suitable men. 

16288. (12) What is the system on'which 
the strength of the judicial branch of your Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service is fixed ? Do you consider 
it satisfactory, and, if not, what alterations do 
you recommend ?—The strength of the Service is 
based on actual requirements. No alteration is 
necessary or feasible. 

16289. (13) In particular, is the leave 

reserve adequate, and the system on which it is 
graded suitable?—There is no leave reserve. 
Leave vacancies are filled up from the list of 
enrolled candidates. 

16290. (14) Is there any reserve for officers 

under training, and is it adequate ?—There is 
no reserve for officers under training. 

16291, (16) Whet is the annual rate of 

recruitment and how is it fixed ? Has it worked 
well in practice and does it secure an even flow 
of promotion P—It cannot be said that there is 
any annual rate of recruitment for the Judicial 
Provincial Service. The number of officers 
recruited depends entirely on the vacancies that 
may occur, and therefore must vary from year 
to year. These vacancies depend either on death 
or retirement, or the creation of further posts. 
In such circumstances it must be difficult to 
secure an even flow of promotion. The number 
of deaths must vary year by year, though no 
doubt approximating to a certain' average. The 
same remarks would apply to the vacancies due 
to retirement. Where promotion depends on 
uncertainties such as death or retirement, the 
flow of promotion cannot be even, Bven promo¬ 
tion can only be secured by introducing a time- 
scale system. 

^16292. (16) To what extent is any system 
of selection for appointments to the higher 
grades enforced ? Is any change of practice 
required in this respect ?—Promotion to all 
officers above the rank of Munsif are by selection 
only. No change in this practice would appear 
necessary. It ensures that the highest posts are 
filled by the beet men and is an incentive to 
good work and efficiency. The post of Subordi- 
nato Judge must be looked on as one requiring 
special qualifications, and therefore promotion to 
it most be by selection. This argument would 
of course apply still more strongly in the case of 
the listed posts open to the Service, 

16293. (17) Are you satisfied that under the 

existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the administration 
are duly reconciled, and have you any sugges¬ 
tions to make regarding it, particularly on the 
subjects of selection for higher appointments and 
of the c^pulsory retirement of inefficient 
ofheers . Yes, The existing system promotes 
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the interests hoth of the individtial otfioer and 
the Government. The present system is that all 
promotions to the offices of Subordinate Judges 
or to any of the listed posts is by selection. No 
fault can be found with this system. Wherever 
there are posts which require special qualifica¬ 
tions, it is inevitable that the promotions must 
be by selection and selection only. Such a 
system is in the interests both of the administra¬ 
tion and the Service itself. It provides that the 
administration gets the best men for the import¬ 
ant posts, it places a premium on good work and 
efificiency, and so works in the interests of the 
Service itself. The power to remove inefficient 
officers by compulsory retirement would also be 
in the interests of the Service itself. If an 
officer is inefficient, he throws so much extra work 
on his brother officers. The more efficient as a 
whole that a Service becomes the greater the 
chance that individual members will be promo¬ 
ted to special posts outside the posts which 
belong to the Service of right. A Service is often 
condemned for the fault of one or two members 
of it, and the inefficiency of one or two members 
reflects most unfavourably on the Service as a 
whole. 

16294. (18j To what extent are the func¬ 

tions of the officers of the executive and judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differ¬ 
entiated? Is any change desirable, and, if .so, 
in what direction?—The judicial hianoh of the 
Provincial Civil Service performs only judicial 
functions. No change is desirable. 

16295. (19) Are you satisfied with the 
existing arrangements by which certain posts, 
ordinarily filled bj members of the Indian Civil 
Service, are listed as open to officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service of proved merit and ability, 
and is the system followed in making appoint¬ 
ments to these posts suitable ? If not, what alter¬ 
ations do you suggest?—Yes. The existing 
arrangement is satisfactory and the system follow¬ 
ed in making the appointments is suitable. The 
present system is that certain posts are considered 
as open to the members of the ProvinoialJudieial 
Service, provided there are fit men among them 
to fill them. These posts are not reserved for 
the members of the Service and need not neces¬ 
sarily be filled by them. Appointment to these 
posts is by selection. No change in this method 
of appointment is advocated. It ha^always 
been a principle of Government that promotions 
to high posts requiring high qualification and 
ability must be by selection and selection only. 
By no other means can it be insured that these 
high posts are filled by the proper men. To 
provide that a certain number of these posts 
must be filled by members of the Judicial Pro¬ 
vincial Service would be to run the risk of being 
obliged to appoint unfit men. It is for this 
reason that it is considered necessary, in filling 
them, that Government should be as far as 
possible unfettered in their choice and free to 
appoint the most suitable men. 

16296. (20) Are you satisfied with thelsystem 

by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service P If not, 
what change would you suggest?—No inferior 
listed posts have been merged into the Provin¬ 
cial Judicial Service. 


1B297. (21) Are you satisfied with the 

present designation “ the Provincial Civil 
Service?” If not, what would you suggest?— 
The present designation of the Provincial Civil 
Service is satisfactory. 

16298. (22; Do you accept as suitable the 

principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services 
as regards salary should be adjusted by a 
consideration of the terms necessary to secure 
locally the desired qualifications in the officers 
appointed? If not, what principle do you 
recommend ?—Yes. It is the only reasonable 
principle which can be adopted. 

16299. (23) Please give full information 

regarding the rates of pay and the number of 
posts in each cf the main grades of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service authorized on the 1st April of 
each of the following years:—1890, 1900 and 
1912. When was the last general reorganization 
effected, and what improvement of prospects was 
effected thereby P—The rates of pay and the 
numbers of posts in each of the main grades of 
the Provincial Civil Service on the 1st April of 
each of the years 1890, 1900 and 1912 were as 
follows:— 

1st April 1890. 

Subordinate Judges. —1st grade 7; 2nd 15 ; 3id 
27 + 4 (temporary posts). 

Mumifs. —1st grade 75; 2nd 70 ; 3rd 65 ; 4th 
25. 

IsT April 1900. 

Subordinate Judges'.^-lsi grade 7; 2iid 16; 3rd 
30 + 4 (temporary) 

Mumi/s, —Ist grade 75; 2nd 75 ; 3rd 76 ; 4th 
71+3 (temporary). 

1st April 1912. 

Subordinate Judges —1st grade 6; 2nd 12; 
3rd 25. 

Munsifs .—Ist grade 61 ; 2nd 70; 3rd 66; 4th 
33. 


The pay in all these years was the same:— 

Subordinate Judges. —Ist grade 1,000 ; 2nd 
800; 3rd 600 

Munsifs. —Ist grade 400 ; 2nd 300; 3rd 250; 
4th 200. 

These figures represent the number of officers 
in the Provincial Judicial Service in Bengal as 
constituted on the date given. They are some¬ 
what misleading owing to the territorial changes 
which took place in 1905 and again in 1912. 
There is at the present moment in Bengal a 
grade of Munsifs on Es. 500. This grade was 
formed in 1908 in Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
in order to improve the prospects of the officers 
who were left in that province. The grade has 
for the present been continued in Bengal. 

The actual posts sanctioned on Ist October 
1912 are as follows:— 

Subordinate Judges. —1st grade 6; 2nd 12; 
3rd 24 + 2 (temporary 

Muns fs. —Ist grade 12 ; 2nd 61; 3rd 70; 4th 
66; 5th 36. 
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There was a general reorganization of the Service 
in 1892, 1902, 1905 and 1912. When the 
province of Bengal was split up into two in 
1905, the existing posts were distributed between 
the two provinces. The same process may be said 
to have taken place in 1912, when Jiastern Bengal 
was re-united to Bengal, but Bihar and Orissa 
were formed into a separate Province. Bengal, 
however, acquired by the redistribution the whole 
of the grade of Rs. 500 for Munsifs which had 
been created in the sister province of Kastern 
Bengal and Assam. The future of this grade 
and the numbers to be included in it are under 
discussion now and will be referred to later. In 
1902 four additional Subordinate Judgeships 
were created—one in the first grade on Rs. 1,000, 
one in the second grade on Rs, 800, and two in 
the third grade on Rs. 600. The number of the 
Munsifs was not altered, but important changes 
took place in their grading which largely 
improved their prospectBi This regrading was 
as follows 


1 st 

grade ,., 

Rs. 

400 altered from 75 to 92 

2 ud 


300 „ 

75 „ 89 

3rd 


250 „ 

„ 76 „ 84 

4th 


200 „ 

„ 72 „ 30 




298 298 


It will be seen that there is a very considerable 
increase in the higher grades with a corresponding 


decrease in the lower grades. At the present 
moment the question of the reorganization of 
the Service is once more before Government. 
Owing to the last redistribution of territory on 
1st April 1912 the prospect of the officers allotted 
to Bengal is not so favourable as that of the 
officers allotted to Bihar and Orissa owing to the 
fact that the actual requirements of the working 
have necessitated more Subordinate Judgeships 
in proportion to the number of Munsifs being 
allotted to Bihar. 

16300. (24) Are the existing rates of pay 

and grading in the Provincial Givil Service 
of your province adequate to secure the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend?—The exist¬ 
ing rates of pay and grading are adequate to 
secure the desired academical qualifications in 
the officers appointed. The officers who are now 
being recruited are men who have taken as a 
rule a good degree at the University either in Arts 
or in Law and in many cases they have taken 
honours. A list of the officers recruited during 
the last five years accompanies this answer and 
will show clearly the qualifications of the officers 
now being recruited. At the same time consider¬ 
able dissatisfaction has grown up amongst the 
members of the Provincial Judicial Service of 
Bengal since the latest territorial changes have 
seriously impaired their prospects, and unless 
some remedy is devised this feeling will have its 
effect on the quality of recruits in future 
years. 


Kasie. 


Age when Age when 
first coufirmed in 
appointed, the Service. 


Educational qualifications. 


T. M. D. Y. M. D, 


Babu Nishi Kanta Guha, h.a., 

n.L. 

„ Pramatha Nath fihatta- 
charji, m.a., b.i,. 

„ Amar Nath Chatterji, b.i,. 
„ Gopal Chandra Bose, m.a., 
B.L. 

„ Eumud Eanta Sen, m.a., 

B.L. 

„ Srish Eumar Som, m.a., 

B L. 

„ Hem Chandra Basu, m.a., 
B.L. 

„ Jadu Nath Mazumdar, 

M.A., B.L 

Mr. Saiyad Hasan, Bar..at-Law 
Babu Sirish Chandra Ray, m a., 
B L. 

„ Bam Chandra Ghose, M.A,, 

B.L. 

„ Kiran Chandra Mitra, 

M.A., B L. 

„ Khagendra Nath Dulta, 
M.A., B.L. 

„ Lalit Mohan Pasu, b.l. ... 


16 „ Shib Charan Sil, b.l. 


28 6 0 


28 10 29 
28 10 18 

28 8 18 


28 11 26 
28 6 16 

28 3 26 


28 3 26 


28 6 4 


31 0 0 


28 6 0 .84 1 16 


31 1 6 

30 9 15 

SI 6 16 


28 10 18 30 10 0 

28 10 27 SO 11 16 


28 9 16 30 11 0 


31 I 0 
30 6 32 

SO 9 0 


30 6 0 


27 4 0 29 4 0 


30 6 0 


28 1 17 30 1 17 


M.A. in the 3rd Division and B.L. in the 2nd 
Division. 

M.A. in the 2nd Division and B.L. in the 2nd 
Division. 

B.l. in the 2nd Division. 

M.A. in the 8rd Division and B.L. in the 2nd 
Division. 

M.A in ibe 2nd Divi.sion and B.L. in the 2nd 
Division. Stood fourth in order of merit in 
the B.L. examination. 

M.A. in the 2Dd Division and B.L. in the 2ud 
Division. 

M.A. in the 2nd Division, having stood fifth in 
order of merit; and B.L. in the 2nd Division. 
Passed the Survey examination for Pleaders. 

M.a. in the 1st Division, having stood first in 
order of merit; and B.L in the 2nd Division, 
having stood sixth in order of merit. 

He is a Barrister-at-Law. 

M.a. in the 1st Division and B.L. in the 2nd 
Livision. 

M.A. in the 2nd Division and B.L. in the 2nd 
Division. Passed the Survey examination for 
Pleaders. 

M.A. in the 2nd Division and B.L. in the 2nd 
Division. 

M.A. in the 3rd Division and B.L. in the 2nd 
Division, having stood tenth in order of merit. 
B.L. in the 1st Division, having stood second in' 
order of merit. Passed the Survey examin¬ 
ation for Pleaders. 

B.L. in the 2nd Division. Obtained Gold Medal 
at the Tagore Law Examination. 
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1907— co«< tBttati. 

No. 

Name. 

Age when 
first 

appointed. 

1 Age when 
confirmed it 
1 the Service. 

J Educational qualifications. 



Y. M. D 

Y. M. D. 


i6 

Babu Phanindra Lai Sen, u.a.* 

B.L. 

2-> 6 25 

28 6 H 

B.a. with first class Honours, standing fifth in 
the order of merit; M.A. in the 2nd Division, 
standing seventh in order of merit; and B.L. 
in the 2nd Division, standing tenth in order 
of merit. Passed the Surrey examination 
for Pleaders. 

17 

It Hari Jiban Banerji, m.a., 

B.L 

37 8 28 

26 10 0 

M.A. ill the 2nd Division, having stood fifth in 
order of merit; and B.L. in the 2nd Division. 

J8 

1 , Ashutosh Eay, m.a., b.l. 

28 6 6 

30 7 0 

M.a. in the 3rd Division and B.L. in the 2nd 
Division. Passed the Survey examination 
for Headers. 

19 

It Xnnja i ohari Ghose, m.a,, 

B.L. 

27 4 5 

29 6 27 

B.L in the 1st Dirision, having stood 1st in 
order of merit; M.A. in the 3rd Division; and 
B.A. with double second class Honours. 

20 

„ Kamala Prasad, a.i,. 

38 0 19 

3 J 2 0 

B.L. in the 2nd Division. 

21 

It Harihar Charan, b.a., 

LL.B. 

27 8 4 

I 29 6 10 

LL B. in the 2nd Division, having stood second 
t in order of meric. 

23 

t, Bam Dulal Deb, m.a., b.i,. 

39 0 4 

30 8 11 

M.A. in the 2ad Division and B.L. in the 2nd 
Division. 

23 

„ Gour Krishna Bose, b l. 

38 10 8 

80 4 19 

1 

B.L. ID the 2Dd Division. Passed the Survey 
examination for Pleaders. 

24 

Dinesh Chandra Chaiteiji, 
U A., B.n. 

28 10 14 

£0 5 0 

I 

1 

B.A. with double first class Honours; M.A. in 
the 2Dd Division; and B.L. in the 3ad 
Division. Passed the Survey examination 
for Pleaders. 



1 

1 

'25 

„ Surendra Nath Mukerji^ 

M.A.t B.L. 

28 6 15 1 

1 

30 2 7 1 

1 

M.A. in the 3rd Division and B.L. in the 3nd 
Division, 

1908. 



Y. M. D. 1 

Y. M. D. 


1 

Baba Narendra Nath Chakra- 
bartti, b.l. 

38 9 3 

SO 7 8 

B.L. in the 3nd Division. .Passed the Survey 
examination for Pleaders. 

2 

„ Jatindra Nath Mukherji, 

M A., B.L. 

28 4 17 

30 2 8 

with double first class Honours; M.A. in 
the 2nd Division, having stood second in 
order of merit; and B.L. in tne 3rd Division. 

3 

„ Sushil Chandra Mitra, 

M.A.t B.L. 

28 11 17 

30 11 8 

M.^ in the 3rd Division and B.L. in the 3nd 
Division. 

4 

It Gopal Chandra Biswas, 
M.A.* B.L. 

26 2 17 

28 2 8 

B.A. with double second class Honours ; M.A.in 
the 2nd Division; and B,L. in the 2ad 
Division. Passed the Survey examinaMon 
for Pleaders. 

6 

Maulvi Lutf.ur Bahman, b.l. 

27 9 17 

29 9 12 

B.L. in the 2ud Division. 

« 

Babu Gopeshwar Banerji, m.a., 

B.L. 

28 3 17 

30 6 2 

M.A^ in the 3rd Division and B.L. in the Ist 
Division, having stood third in order of 
merit. 

7 

„ Jogesh Chandra Sen 
Gupta, M.A , B.L. 

28 11 9 

31 0 0 

M.a in the 2nd Division and B.L. in the 2nd 
division, having stood seventh in order of 
merit. 

8 

Lala Tarak Nath, b.l. 

28 11 16 

1 

30 11 20 

B.L. in the 2nd Division. Passed the Survey 
examination for Pleaders. 
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1908— eonclu'led. 


No 

Name. 

Age when 

Age when 

fi rst 

confirmed in 

1 


appointed. 

the Service. 


Y. M. D. 

8 Babu Bas Behari Mukberji, 29 JO 19 

M.A., B.L. 

10 „ Bhupendra Nath Mu- 38 9 3 

Itheiji, M.A , B.l. 

11 „ Eajani Kumar Gho»e, 28 9 3 

M.A., B L 

12 Maulri liasibuddiu Ahmad, 26 10 13 

s.x,. 

18 Babtt Bai Mohan Karmakar, 27 7 17 

M.A., B.L. 


14 „ Narendra AiBhore Chakra- 27 6 7 

tarli, M.A., B.L. 


16 ,1 Narendra Nath Keogi, 28 4 24 

M A., B.L. 

16 „ Eebati Jianjan Mukherji, 28 4 24 

B L. 

17 „ Frobcdh Chandra Bay, 2b 0 12 

M.A*, B L. 


29 4 15 


30 1 11 


30 2 12 
29 9 25 


Educational qualifications. 


Y. M. D. 

30 10 24 

31 9 16 

29 8 15 
28 6 22 

30 2 4 i 


B.A. vrith double second-class Honours ; M.A. in 
the 2nd Dinsion, standing third in order of 
merit; and B.L in the and Division. 

B.A. with second-class Honours; M.A. in the 
3rd Division ; and B.L in the 3nd Division. 
Passed the Survey examination for Pleaders. 

B.L. with second-class Honours; M.A. in tho 
, 3rd l)ivisii>n ; and B.L. in the 2nd division. 

B.L. in the 2i)d Division. 

M.A. in the 1st Division, standing second in 
order of merit ; B.A. with double Honours? 
and B L. in the 2nd Division. Passed the 
Survey examination tor Pleaders. Sanskrit 
Eavyarntna title-holder. 

B.L. in the 2 nd Division, having stood tenth io 
order of merit; and M.A. in the 2nd Division, 
having stood fourth in order of merit! 
Passed the Survey examination. 

M.A in the 3rd Division, and B.L. in the 2 d 4 
Divi^ion, having stood twelfth in order of 
merit 

B.L in the 1st Division, standing fifth in order 
of merit. 

B.A. with second-class Honours, having atood 
first in order of merit; M.A. in the 3rd 
Division ; and B.L. in the 2nd Division. 


1909. 





Y. 

A). D. 

Y. 

JI. B. 

1 

Babu Nani Copal Mukerji 

(No. 11), M.A., B.l. 

28 

11 4 

31 

2 J8 

2 

>> 

Benode Behari Bay, m a. 

B.I, 

29 

0 0 

31 

2 20 

3 

ff 

Tarak Nath Basil, M.A., 
B.L. 

27 

6 20 

29 

9 21 

4 


Shashi .Ilbau Sen, jb.l. .. 

28 

2 22 

30 

0 0 

5 

»» 

Bash I’ehari Barman, B L. 

28 

4 2 

30 

0 0 

6 

.. 

Akshay Komar Chakra- 
barti, Vidyabhusan. 

M.A., B.L. 

28 

4 2 

30 

6 14 

7 

ff 

Baj Nbrayai), b.l. 

28 

0 21 

30 

6 15 

8 

♦» 

Nagi-ndra Kumar Basu, 
B.L. 

28 

4 3 

30 

7 0 

9 


Nirmal t'handrs Mitlra 

M A . B I, 

28 

8 25 

31 

4 27 

10 


She" Nandan Prasad, b.l. 

28 

10 0 

31 

6 15 

11 

$9 

Kru-hna Sahay, b L. 

28 

10 24 

81 

6 15 

12 

ft 

Saeliindra Kumar Sen, 

B L 

28 

6 24 

1 

31 

3 18 

13 

Mr. 

Ihtisham Ali Khan. 

Bar -at-L"w. 

26 

4 to 

29 

0 0 

14 

Babu Shishir humar Ghosal, 

ll.A., B L. 

28 

3 28 

30 

10 0 

15 


Suhodb Kumar Bhatta- 
ebarji. s.L. 

28 

3 24 

30 

11 15 

16 

» 

Pbani Bliusan Banerjl, 

M.A., B.L. 

27 

8 6 

30 

8 18 


B.A. with second-class Honours; M.A in the 
2nd Division ; and B L. in the Vnd Division. 
1 sBsed the Survey examination for Pleaders. 

M .A. in the Srd Division and B.L. in the 2nd 
Division, standing third in order of merit. 

B.A. with dcuble eecond-class Honours ; M A. 
in the 'end Division, having stood 2nd in 
order of merit; and B.L. in the 2nd 
Division. 

B.L. in the 2nd Division. 

Ditto ditto. 

B.A. wifh double second-class Honours ; M A 
in the 3rd Division ; and B.L. in the 2Dd 
Division. Sanskrit Vidyabhusan title- 
holder. 

B.L. in the Ist Division. 

B.L. in the 2nd Division. Passed the Survev 
examination for Pleaders. 

" Division and B.L. in the 2nd 

Division. 

B.L. in the 2nd Division. 

Ditto ditto 

B.L. in the 1st Division Passed the Survev 
examinatron for Pleaders. 

He is a Barrister. 

B.A. with second-class Honours; M.A. in the 
2nd Division ; and B.L. in the 2nd Division. 
Passed the Survey examination for Pleaders. 

B.L. to the 1st Division, having stood thirteenth, 
m order of merit. 

B.A, with second-class Honours; M.A. in the 
3nd Division ; standing fifth in order of 
merit ; and B.L. in the 3nd Division. 
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1910. 


No. 

Name. 

Age when 
first 

appointed. 

Age when 
confirmed in 
the Service. 

Educational qualifications. 



Y. 

U D. 

Y. 

M. B. 

1 

1 

■2 

Babu Upendra Kumar Kar, b i. 

28 

4 6 

31 

0 16 

B. L. in'the 2nd Division. Passed the Survey 
examination for Pleaders. 

,, Debendra Chandra 

hiswas, M.A., B I. 

27 

4 10 

30 

1 16 

B.A. with 2iid class Honours s M.A. in the 3rd 
Division; and B.L. in the ind Division, 
standing eighth in order of merit. Passed 
the Survey examination for Pleaders. 

3 

„ Uaibaki Lai Sen (iupia, 

M.A., B.L. 

28 

8 1 

31 

6 16 

B.A. with first-class Honours; .M.A., in the 
3rd Division ; and B L. in the 2nd Division. 


„ Shyam Narayan, b.a., 

LL B. 

27 

8 10 

SO 

7 4 

LL B. in the 2nd Division. 

6 

f, Nripendra Nath Gnha, 

27 

4 14 

80 

6 0 

B.L. in the 2nd Division. 

« 

„ Prandhan Bhar, b.l. 

1 

28 

4 16 

i 

31 

6 7 

B.A with 2nd class Honours; it.L. in the 1st 
Division, having stood first in order of merit. 
Obtained the University Gold Medal as well 
as the Bitchie Prize. 

7 

f, Satya Prasanna Mazum- 
dar, u A., B.L. 

27 

4 16 

31 

6 20 

M A. in the 3rd Division and H.L in the 2nd 

1 Division. Passed the Survey examination 

for Pleaders. 

« 

Maulvi Najabat Hossain, b l 

27 

4 23 

80 

6 27 

B.L. in the 2nd Division. 

9 

Babu Praphulla ICriskaa Ghcse, 

B.L. 

26 

4 26 

29 

6 3 

M.A. in the •''rd Division and B.L. in the 2nd 
Division. Passed the Survey examination 
for Pleaders 

10 

„ Satya Charan Mukeiji, 

B L. 

27 

2 26 

80 

4 18 

B.A. with second-class honours ; B.L. in the 1st 
Division. Passed the Survey examination 
for Pleaders. 

11 

„ Pran Kumar Basu, m a., 

B L. 

27 

4 18 

80 

7 3 

M.A. in the 8rd Division and B.L. in the 2Dd 
Division. 

12 

Pandit Ram Chandra Chau- 
dhuri, B.L. 

27 11 18 

81 

1 19 

B.L. in the 2nd Division. 

13 

Babu lUbati Mohan Goswami, 

B L. 

27 

4 22 

30 

7 20 

B.L. in the Ist Division. Passed the Survey 
examinatinn for Pleaders. 

14 

„ Bajib-Nayan Sahay, b.l. 

27 

6 3 

30 

9 26 

B.L. in the 2nd Division. 

16 

Hira L»l Mukerji, h.a., 

B la. 

25 

4 23 

28 

10 4 

B.A. with double second.class Honours; M.A. 
in the 2nd Division, having stood fifth in 
order of merit; and B.L. in the 1st Division, 
having st.'rod second in order of merit. 

16 

„ Narendra Kumar 

Mnkerji, b.l. 

28 

9 21 

32 

2 16 

B.L. in the 3nd Division. 

17 

„ Kahirada Ranjan Dhar, 
b L. 

„ Jyoliah Chandra Neogi, 

B.L. 

28 

10 16 

32 

3 28 

Ditto ditto. 

18 

28 

11 19 

32 

3 9 

B.L in the 2ud Division. Passed the Survey 
examination for Pleaders. 


1911. 





Y. 

M. 

D, 

1 Y. 

M. 

D. 

1 

1 1 

Babu 

Bajendra Kumar Gupta, 

28 

10 

26 

1 32 

0 

0 

B.L. in the 2nd Division. 

2 


S-L< 

Madhu Sudan Ray, b.l. 

28 

8 

7 

31 

6 

0 

B.L. in the 2nd Division. Passed the Survey 
examination for Pleaders. 

3 


Bbuiagendra Mustafi, b.l. 

28 

8 

7 

32 

1 

16 

D.L. in the 2nd Division. 

4 


Surendra Nath Ray, B l. 

28 

10 

17 

32 

1 

20 

Ditto ditto. 

6 


Manoranjan Kay, M.A., 
B.L. 

28 

8 

21 

31 

10 

15 

B.A, with Second class Honours; M.A, in the 3rd 
Division ; and B.L. in the 2nd Division. 

6 


Narendra Lai Basu, B l. 

29 

0 

0 

32 

2 

0 

B.L. in the 2ud Division. 

7 

»» 

Atul Chandra Ganguli, i 
M.A., b.l. 1 

28 

1 

18 

' 31 

4 

0 

M.A. in the 3rd Division and B.L. in the 2nd 
Division. Passed the Survey examination 
for Pleaders 

8 

si 

Jatindra Nath Ghose, 

B.L. 

29 

2 

6 

32 

4 

8 

B.L. in the 2nd Division. Passed the Survey 
examination for Pleaders. 

9 

ff 

Panna Lai Bnsu (No. 1), 

28 

11 

3 

31 

6 

21 

B.L in the 2nd Division. 

10 

ft 

B.L. 

Upendra Chandra Ghose, 

M.A. 

28 

4 

6 

31 

6 

15 

i 

B.A. with second-class Honours; M.A. in the 
3rd Division ; and B.L, in the 2nd Division. 

11 

ft 

Benod Behari Mukherji, , 

B.L. 

28 

10 

8 

31 

6 

27 ' 

B. with second-class h onours and B.L. in the 
2nd Division. 

12 

II 

Birendra Chandra Sen 
Gupta, M.A., B.L. 

28 

4 

20 

81 

6 

16 

P.A. with seoond-cla.ss Honours, standing second 
in order of merit; M.A. in the 2nd Division, 
standing second in order of mtrit; and B.L. 
in the 2nd Division, standing twelfth in order 
of merit. 
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1911.— colluded. 


No. 

Name. 

Age when 
first 

appointed. ! 

i 

Age when 
confirmed in 
the Service. 

i 

Educational qualifications. 



y. M. D. 

Y. M. B. 


13 

Babu Tara Prasanna Chatterji, 

M.A., B.L. 

„ Jogendra Chandra De 
biswas, B L. 

28 10 11 

31 6 24 

B.A. with second-class Honours; M.A. in the 
3rd Division ; and B.L. in the 2nd Division.t 

14 

28 7 24 

81 10 0 

B L. in the 2nd Division. Passed the Survey 
examination for Pleaders. 

16 

,, Kali Prasanna Bagcbi, 

29 0 0 

32 0 0 

B.L. in the 3nd Division. 

16 

,, Praphulya Chandra Guha, 

B L 

28 11 1 

32 0 16 

B.L. in the 2nd Division. Passed the Survey 
examination for Pleaders. 

17 

1 „ Tribhubaneswar Ray, B.L. 

29 0 0 

32 2 16 

B.L. in the 2nd Division. 

18 

„ Amulya Gopal Ray, b.l. 

28 iO 3 

81 11 21 

B.L. in the 2nd Division. Passed the Survey 
examination for Pleaders. 


1912. 




y. M. D. 

Y. M. D. 


1 

Manlvi Muhammad Ibrahim 
Husain, B l. 

27 7 28 

1 

30 9 0 

B.L. in the 2nd Division. 

2 

„ Saiyed dur-Rahman, 

M.A., B L. 

Babu Satchidananda Mukberji, 

B t. 

26 11 7 

3o 1 16 

M.A. in the 2nd Division and B.L. in the 2nd. 
Di, isioD. 

8 

25 3 11 j 

1 

28 4 0 

1 

1 

B.L. in the 2nd Division. 


16301. (26) Are you satisfied ■with the present 
system under which officiating promotions are 
not made in the Provincial Civil Service f 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ? — 
Yes. No alteration is proposed. The system of 
acting promotion is one peculiar to the Service 
recruited in England and has never been 
extended to the Service recruited in India. The 
reason for the differential treatment of the two 
Services, viz., the Provincial Civil Service and the 
Indian Civil Service, is that the latter was origi¬ 
nally organized on a system of substantive pro¬ 
motion in furlough vacancies. In 1868 the 
procedure was changed and an officer proceeding 
on furlough retained a lien on his grade appoint¬ 
ment. As a partial compensation to the locum 
tenens for the loss of substantive promotion what 
is known as an officiating allowance was given. 
I do not propose to extend this system to the 
Provincial Judicial Service. 

16302. (26) What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution of a time-scale of salary for 
the existing graded system of promotion ? If 
you are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the Service, or 
not ?—A time-scale is preferable to the present 
system of graded prou otion. It should be re¬ 
stricted to the grades of Munsifs and Subordinate 
Judges. A time-scale provides an even flow of pro¬ 
motion which is not secured by the present system 
of graded piomotion. Under the present system 
promotions depend mainly on chance such as 
death or retirement of other officers. So far as 
the Provincial Judicial Service is concerned, the 
time-scale should be restricted to the grades of 
Subordinate Judges and Munsifs. There should 
be a separate time-scale for the two grades. The 
principle suggested is a time-scale for each class 
of officers doing the same class of work. No 
doubt promotion from the grade of Munsif to 
that of Subordinate Judge would still depend to 


some extent on vacancies occurring, but the posts 
of Subordinate Judges are to be considered as 
pests to which promotion is to be by merit and 
not by seniority only, it would ensure at least 
in the grade of Munsifs an even and steady flow 
of promotion. 

16303, (27) As an alternative, do you recom¬ 
mend a system by which each main class of 
appointment would have a separate time-scale ?— 
I recommend a system by which each main olasa 
of appointment has its separate time-scale. 

16304. (29) If you recommend any kind of 
time-scale of pay, please describe the scheme 
that you propose and state what conditions- 
should be laid down in regard to the grant of 
increments, promotion to superior grades, charge 
allowances and other matters of importance? 
Ho-w do you propose to apply such time-scales in 
provinces where the scale of pay of the executive 
and judicial branches of the Service is different ?— 
The grant of increment would depend on good 
conduct and satisfactory work. Promotion to the 
grade of Subordinate Judges would be by 
selection. The judicial branch and the executive 
branch of the Provincial Service are entirely 
distinct. They are recruited entirely distinct 
from each other. No question of different 
time-scale would therefore arise. Each Service 
would be treated by itself. Please see also- 
question (27). There are no charge allowances 
in the Provincial Judicial Service. 

16305. (30) Do you approve of the arrange¬ 

ment by which officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service holding listed posts draw salary 
appoximately at the rate of two-thirds of tho 
pay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service? If not, what rates do 
you suggest for the various appointments?— 
Yes. The principle on which officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service receive two-thirds of the- 
pay drawn in the same post by members of the 
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Indian Civil Service is that these otBoers are 
serving in their own country. The officers of 
the Indian Civil Service are recruited in England 
and the extra pay which they get as compared 
with the members of the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice is to compensate them for serving a long 
distance from their home with the attendant 
expense of going to and fro. The principle is 
fair and just, and it is not proposed to alter it. 

16306. (32) Is all the leave on full pay 

due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and, if not, what are 
the reasons? Is the amount which can be 
earned, in your opinion, suitable P If not, what 
alternative arrangement do you suggest ?—The 
members of the judicial branch ot the Provin- 
oial Civil Service are ordinarily not entitled to 
any leave on full pay. In certain rare oases, 
which practically never occur, when an officer of 
the Provincial Judicial Service is detained on 
duty during the vaoatiou, he is entitled to any 
leave on full pay. With regard to the amount 
which can be earned, I would suggest that 
privilege leave on full pay, to the extent of 15 
days in the year, should be allowed to the Pro¬ 
vincial Judicial Service. It would be a great 
boon to the Service who now, if any sudden 
emergency arises, are obliged to take leave on 
half pay. It may no doubt be argued that the 
Provincial Judicial Service enjoy a vacation of 
some 5 weeks every year which they get on full 
pay. At the same time it must be remembered 
that this vaoatiou comes at a fixed time. Emer¬ 
gencies may arise, such as illness or urgent 
rivate affairs, when a week or two’s leave would 
e a great convenience. 

16307. (33) Is all the furlough due to them 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as 
much furlough as is permissible by the present 
rules? If not, what change do you suggest?— 
No, All the furlough due to the members 
of the Provincial Service is not taken. The 
great majority of them never take any furlough 
at all. 1 do not propose, however, to make any 
alterations in the rules as to the amount of fur¬ 
lough admissible. 

16308. (35) Do you consider that the maxi¬ 

mum and minimum limits of leave allowances 
at present fixed are suitable ?—Yes. The 
maximum and minimum limits of leave allow¬ 
ances at present fixed may be considered suitable, 
except the maximum allowance on privilege 
leave. I propose that officers of the Judicial 
Provincial Service may get privilege leave on full 
pay for 15 days in the year, instead of on half 
pay ao at present. 

16309. (36) Have you any recommendations 
to make in regard to special leave, extra¬ 
ordinary leave without allowances, and other 
forms of leave? Do you consider that the 
present conditions governing these kinds of 
leave, and the leave allowances admissible, are 
suitable ?—The present conditions which govern 
the various kinds of leave are artificial, and 
often cause much inconvenience to officers. I 
propose to abolish, as far as possible, these 


artificial restrictions. An officer will be consi¬ 
dered as having earned so much leave according 
to the length of service he has done, and the 
granting or refusing of leave will depend on the 
urgency of the case and the convenience of the 
Administration. With regard to leave allow¬ 
ances they may be considered as generally suit¬ 
able. I propose that officers of the Judicial 
Provincial Service should be allowed privilege 
leave on full pay for 15 days per annum. 

16310. (37) Generally speaking, do any of 
the present leave rules applicable to the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service cause inconvenience to the 
Administration, and, if so, what; and what 
remedy do you suggest ?—Not that I am aware of. 

16311, (38) In particular, are they a con¬ 
tributory cause of excessive transfers of officers ; 
and, if so, how can this difficulty be met?—Not 
that I am aware of. 

16312. (39; Do any of the present leave 

lules press hardly in any way on officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and, if so, in what 
respects? What is, in your opinion, the appro¬ 
priate remedy ? In particular, do you regard the 
existing differences between the leave rules for 
the European and Indian Services as suitable?— 
Yes. An officer of the Judicial Service cannot 
take privilege leave except on half pay. The 
intervals which must elapse between the grant 
of furlough at times make it necessary for 
an officer to take leave without pay, even 
if he has earned a certain amount of furlough. 
The appropriate remedy would be;—(e) To 
allow officers 15 days’ leave on full pay every 
year («') To remove the artificial restriction on 
taking furlough and special leave, and provided 
that^ in the case of an officer having leave to his 
credit, the only consideration should be the 
urgency of his necessity for taking leave and the 
convenience of the Administration. The con¬ 
ditions of an entirely Indian Service and a 
European Service are so different that no com¬ 
parison can be drawn between their leave rules. 
The reason for suggesting that an officer of the 
Provincial Civil Service should be allowed 
privilege leave on full pay for 15 days in the 
year has been also discussed in question No- (32). 
Briefly they are these; The Provincial Judicial 
Service no doubt enjoy every year a vacation of 
five weeks. This, however, is at a certain fixed 
time. In case of sudden emergencies, such a 
illness or family matters, they must take leave on 
half pay. To be able to get 15 days on full pay 
would be a much appreciated boon. The exist¬ 
ing _ differences between the leave rules for the 
Indian and European Services are suitable. 

16313. (40) Is the present system of super¬ 

annuation pensions satisfactory in the interests 
both of the Government and the members of 
the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

16314. (41) Have you any suggestions to 

make in favour of any modificatiens in its 
detailed working, and, if so, what, and for what 
reasons?—-No, I have no suggestions for the 
modification of the detailed working ef the 
pension rules. Oases no doubt arise from time 
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to time when officers are obliged to take an 
extenfion to enable them to complete the full 
25 years’ service. If the recommendation 
regarding the raising of the age-limit is accepted, 
this will never happen. If, however, it is not 
thought advisable to alter the present age-limit, 
the desirability of some relaxation of the rule 
requiring 25 years to qualify for a full pension 
might be considered. 

16316. (42) Do you approve of tre grant 

of reduced pensions for such officers as may be 
found to be inefficient, but whom it may be 
difficult to retire without some provision for their 
subsistence ? If so, what do you suggest ?—I 
think it is desirable that Government should have 
the power to retire on reduced pensions such 
officers as may be found inefficient, but whom it 
would be difficult to retire without some provision 
for their subsistence. Such eases would probably 
be few, and the compulsory retirement of these 
inefficient officers would undoubtedly conduce to 
the efficiency of the Service. The scale of 
pension laid down in Article 474, a copy of which 
is put up with this answer, would meet the 
necessities of the case. The pension to be given 
would depend on the length of service the officer 
had rendered. 

16316, (43) Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers 
of the Provincial Civil Service holding listed 
posts ? If not, what do you suggest ?—I sug- 
est that members of the Provincial Judicial 
ervice who have held one of the listed posts 
for more than three years should be eligible for 
an additional pension of Es. 1,000 a year. The 
principle is not a new one. It is already appli¬ 
cable to a number of posts which may be held 
by members of what were formerly known as 
the uncovenanted services. Such posts are, for 
instance, the Inspeotoi-General of Piegistration, 
Director of Public Instruction, Divisional Judge^ 
of the first grade in Burma. The grant of such 
a pension is not to be considered as a matter of 
right. It will only be granted in oases where 
the officer has shewn special energy and effici¬ 
ency. The men who hold these listed posts must 
be looked on as the pick of their Service. The 
knowledge that good work and efficiency will be 
rewarded with an extra pension will be an 
incentive to hard work, 

16317. (44) Do you consider that the exist¬ 

ing rules governing the voluntary and com¬ 
pulsory retirement of members of the Provincial 
Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—It is optional 


Mb. a H. Cuming 

16320. (Chairman^ You are a District and 
Sessions Judge, are you not f —I am. 

16321. And you have been employed on 
specialservice to furnish answers to us in "regard 
to the judicial branch ?—l es, purely the judicial 
branch. 

16322, The answers that you have been good 
enough to send us represent the - opinion of the 


with^ an officer to retire on a superannuation 
pension on attaining the age of 55, and it is also 
open to Government to order him to retire when 
he does attain the age of 55. This rule may be 
considered generally satisfactory. It must be 
pointed out, however, that Government has no 
power to compel an officer to retire before he 
attains the age of 55, oven though he be an 
inefficient officer. It should be open to Govern¬ 
ment to compel an officer to retire on a propor¬ 
tionate pension in oases of inefficiency. It is a 
great disadvantage to be obliged to retain him in 
service. Cases arise in which an officer is found 
to be inefficient, but in which it is not possible 
to dismiss him without granting him so.Tie means 
of subsistence. The power of compulsory retire¬ 
ment on a proportionate pension would tend to 
the efficiency of the Service. It is probably less 
costly in the end to retire an inefficient officer on 
a proportionate pension than to retain him in 
service. 

16318. (45) To what extent do members of 

the Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the 
benefit of their families to the Government 
General Provident Fund, or to other official or 
officially recognized funds? Are any farther 
facilities required, and what arrangements of this 
kind do you consider to be necessary?—The 
members of the Provinoial Judicial Service 
subscribe to the General Provident Fund. 
Whether suoh subscription, which is at present 
purely voluntary, should be made compulsory, 
is a point for the Service itself to decide. 

16319. (46) Are you satisfied with the 

existing organization of the Provincial Civil 
Service ? ^ If not, please state what alternative 
organization you consider desirable, and explain 
fully your views, making any suggestions that 
appear to you to bo suitable P—I am not satisfied 
with the present organization of the Provincial 
Judicial Service Owing to the late territorial 
redistribution the prospects of the' members of 
the Judicial Service who have been allotted to 
Bengal compare unfavourably with those of the 
officers allotted to Bihar and Orissa. This has 
caused a deep feeling of discontent among 
the officers allotted to Bengal. In order to 
remove what is undoubtedly a legitimate 
grievance and to provide for the conditions of 
work, I propose to add six Subordinate Judgeships 
to the Bengal cadre, to retain the grade of 
Es. 500 for Munsifs, and to regrade the whole 
Service in such a way that its average pay may 
be raised to the level of the pay of the officers in 
Bihar and Orissa. The pay of the lowest grade 
of Munsifs should be raised to Es. 250. 


called and examined. 

Government?—No, they are not necessarily the 
opinfons of Government; they are iny personal 
views 1 have made a note of that on the proof. 

16323. I see you are not in favour of 
appointments from the Bar? -No. 

16324. Would not you have any proportion 
of appointments from the Bar?—1 do not 
think so. 
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16325. Have you anv objection to Judge- then only those candidates who select the judicial 
ships of the High Court being appointed direct branch need undergo such judicial training, 
from eminent members of the Bar?—I was Those who are selected for the executive branch 
considering only the posts of District and Sessions need not undergo it, 

Judge. 1 was not considering the higher appoint- 16338. But your scheme is to bifurcate in 
ments for the High Court, and I have not the fourth year ?—Yes. 


considered that point at all. 

16326. Ycur opinion is that the members 
of the Bar would not have that knowledge of the 
people, their customs and manners, and so on, 
which in your judgment is necefsary for anybody 
occupying a judicial position ?- I am referring to 
a barrister brought out straight from England and 
put at once into the position of a District and 
Sessions Judge. 

16327. You are not alluding there to 
Indians ?- It might possibly include a number 
of members of the Indian Bar also. 

16328. You would not say that in regard 
to language and customs so much?—Not exactly, 
but I am inclined to think that people brought 
up entirely in Calcutta will have very little 
knowledge of village life. But that portion of 
my answer applies moie especially to the barris¬ 
ter brought out straight from home and not so 
much to the ludian barrister. 

16329. Can you tell me what proportion 
the criminal work bears to civil work in District 
Judges’ courts?—It varies very largely in 
different districts. For instance, in a district 
from whiou I have just eonie practically the 
whole District Judge’s time could be taken np 
with sessions work, while in the neighbouring 
district of Noakhali he has very little sessions 
work indeed. 

L6330. A great deal less criminal?— 
Where I come from it is practically all criminal 
work, and in the next district it is practically all 
civil work that the District and Sessions Judge 
has to do. 

16331, So that there is no uniformity ?— 
There is no unifi.rmity ; it defends ou the district 
very largely. Districts vary voiy inuch. 

16332. You think that on the whole, 
although the District Judges have not had the 
opportunity of a trainii g in civil work, tl^ey 
have done fairly well?—Yes, considering all the 
disadvantages. 

16333. In. spite of the lack of training? — 
Yes. I have the 6gures before me comparing 
his work, the results of his work as shown by the 
result of appeals in the High Court, with the 
work of a trained Suboidinate Judge who is 
presumably a highly trained othcer. 

16334. Those returns make a favourable 
show ?—I think they make a very favourable show. 

16335. Your main proposals are with a 
view to giving higher training ?—Yes. 

13336. lu answer to question i611 you suggest 
that during the early probation there shouio be 
a considerable inorease of legal studies That 
increase of legal studies would fie for all proba¬ 
tioners,—there would be no objection to it at all. 

16337. It is not a question of objection. 

I suppose it would be imposed automatically on 
all probationers quite irrespective of whtttier 
they took up executive work hereafter or judicial 
work?—Not necessarily. If you pick out the 
icen here to elect to the judicial line immediately 
after they passed the competitive examination. 


163 itf. Therefore I was asking you whe¬ 
ther those additional subjects of legal stud® 
would be general to all probationeis under your 
scheme?—Yes, they would have to be 

16340, So that you would be really givint 
rather more legal training to those who hereafter 
took up the executive than was positively 
necessary?—I do not think it would do them 
any liarm. A knowledge of law is very neces¬ 
sary in the executive as well as in the judicial. 

16341. Would this extra knowledge* of 
law_ have to be given to the exclusion of other 
subjects ?—Yes, i think it would. 

16342. Then you suggest that after the 
fourth year selection should be made. Do you 
consider that four years would be sufficient to give 
that training in the general line which is 
as much required for a Judge as it is for sn 
executive officer ?—I think it would have to be 
sufficient, because you must begin some time or 
other to train your officer as u purely judicial 
officer. I think in four years he could acquire a 
very good knowledge of general administration 
a fair knowledge, as much as he wants. ’ 

16343. Do you think tbit four years is 
the shortest practicable period ?—1 would not 
lay down a hard-and-first rule really. 

16344. YVe have had a good deal of 
evidence from other witnesses suggesting a longer 
period of general service ?—1 am not piepared to 
lay down any hard-and-fast rule. I merely 
suggest four years, but it may be five years. 

16345. Do you prefer that the selection should 
be made after lour years, or immediately after 
the examination ?—JS o. I am rather inclined to 
I'Peler the selection immediately after examina¬ 
tion. The judicial side would then get a fair 
chance of getting their share of the best men, 
because they would be obl.ged to be picked out 
before their qualities were known. 

16346. Wnat would be the course then 
assuming that you t<Jok this in preference to your 
own proposal P—The course would be^exactly the 
same. ‘ 

16347. Except that they would have had 
four years ?~iSo, it would be that they selected 
merely which branch they were to take imme¬ 
diately after passing the examination, but they 
would have then two years’ probation at the 
University and come out and have their four 
years in the ordinary line and the take up purely 
judicial work. 

16348. You would not put them on to 
Munsif’s work until they had had their four 
years general service ?— No. I attach great 
importance to the administrative training of four 
years. 

16349. They would have two years as 
Munsifs and toeu they would assume the powers 

of a Subordinate Judge for two or three years ?_ 

Possibly yes; perhaps three years altogether for 
doing the work of Munsit and Subordinate 
J udge ; perhaps eighteen months for each. The 
difference between the work of the Munsif and 
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the Subordinate Judge is that the Subordinate will have its effect on the quality of recruits in 

Judge tries more important cases, eases of higher future years. Can you explain that a little ?— 

value, and hears certain civil appeals. Originally the officers who are now serving in 

16350. It is only a question of degree?— Bihar, Orissa and in Bengal formed one service. 
Yes, a question of degree in the importance of Since the readjustment of the territory they 
the work. form separate services, and the prospects in 

16351, So that he would ,have gone Bihar and Orissa, owing to the work neeessitat- 
through his preliminary training as a Munsif ing many more Subordinate Judges than in 
to fit him for the more important work of a Bengal, are much better than those in Bengal ; 

Subordinate Judge ?—Yes. hence considerable dissatisfaction has grown up 

16352. During the time he is going in the Judicial Service in Bengal, 
through that training what salary would you 16363. In answer to question (32), you 
suggest he should be earning ?—I have not suggest 15 days a year for leave on full pay. 
considered that question really. I think they Will that involve any extra staft, or have any 

should get more or less the salary their oontem- dislocating effect on the service ?—I do not think 

poraries were getting in the parallel executive so. In the Provincial Service of the judicial 
line. They should get a salary approximating branch there is no leave reserve at all. 
to wliat their contemporaries in the executive 16364. You think that arrangements can 
line were getting. be made by which men can go on leave for that 

16353. There are just one or two ques- period without having to keep an extra reserve 
tions I should like to ask you with regard to to take their place ?—We have no reserve at all, 
your_ Provincial Service proposals. You propose and I do not think it will be necessary, 

to dispense with the three years’ practice at the 16365. I want to know whether you think 

Bar p—Yes, I do. this scheme could be carried out without having 

16354. Do you consider that the time is to introduce something in the nature of a reserve 
largely wasted?—I think it is almost entirely to undertake the work?—1 have not considered 
wasted. that question. 

16356. And by dispensing with that an 16366, It is .an important point ?—Yes, it is, 
officer would be able to go up the grades at a 16367. In answer to question (£6) you say 
much earlier age than is now the case?—Yes. the present conditions which govern the various 
16356. I calculate that by your scheme kinds of leave are artificial. What are the pro* 
you would save for him something between five poeals that you make to remove these defects?— 
and six years ?—My scheme will save him about The proposal which I think has been suggested 
six years, I think; at aiiy rate five or six years. by the tiovernment of India is to allow a man to 
16357. Do you think that by the with- establish a ledger account. A man would be 
drawal of the three years—although you say it is allowed to have so much leave to his account and 
not much use—he would have sufficient training be allowed to take it whenever it is convenient 
under your scheme ?—I think he would have to the administration to let him go without any 
better training under my scheme. artificial restrictions which necessitate a certain 

1635'. What would he be doing during- period of service between the different periods 
those three years under your scheme?—As soon of leave. The only test will be the convenience 
as he got his first appointment he would go to of the administration and nothing else, and these 
that appointment, and he would be attached to artificial restiietions will all be removed, 
the Court of a District Judge and would learn a 16363. You think that can be done without 

certain amount of administrative work. He any due inconvenience to the administration?_ 

could attend the Court of the District Judge ond Certainly, because the convenience of the 
watch suits tried, or attend the Court of Munsif administration will be the test of granting him 
or the Subordinate Judge and see how suits are leave. If it were inconvenience, he would not 
tried there. Then he could execute commissions get the leave 

and assist the Public Prosecutor in conductiug 16369. With regard to the Provident 

Government cases. This he would do in the Fund, you suggest it would be a good thing to 
interval between his officiating appointment as a make it a compulsory fund ?—I think I said that 
Munsif. was a matter more for the members of the service 

16359. You think that would give him a themselves, 

much more practical training?—Yes, I think he 16370. Are you in a position to say 

gets none at the present. whether that would be a popular proposal with 

16360. With regard to the retirement of the service ?—No, 1 cannot. I have not taken 
inefficient officers, what machinery would you the sense of the Service on that question, 
have to prevent any abuse in retiring an in- 16371. {Sir Jilurray Hammick.) Would 

efficient officer P—I think similar machinery to not it he rather an objection to making a man 
that suggested by Mr. Stephenson for the Indian choose for the judicial or the executive after 
Civil Service. ^ four years’ service, that if he chose the judicial 

16361. Exactly similar to tnat ?—Yes, it would give him a great many years in which 
something similar to that. would not have the opportunity of trying any 

16862._ In answer to question (24) you say criminal work ?—He would have done criminal 
that considerable dissatisfaction has grown up work for about four years, and criminal work is 
amongst the members of the Provincial Judicial not very difficult. A man who can try civil 
Service of Bengal since the latest territorial cases can try criminal cases. If necessary, he 
changes have seriously iinpaired their prospects ; could be given the powers of an Assistant 
and unless some remedy is devised, this feeling Sessions Judge when he became a Subordinate 
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Judge after he had done 18 months as a 
Munsif, but I do not lay much stress on that. 
Criminal work can be learned very quickly, as 
oomfared with civil work. 

16372. Would it not be rather difiScult for 
a candidate who had just passed the competitive 
examination in England to make his selection 
with any justice to himself as to whether be was 
going to choose an executive or judicial career ? 
Ho knows very little of what is in front of him. 
Do not you think he should wait until he saw 
something of Indian life ?—rTes, I do not press 
that point very much 

16373. With regard to the course of studies 
you lay down here, providing the probation 
was increased to two years, it would be possible 
as far as I can judge to go through this course 
of studies and in addition for the candidate 
to learn some political economy, Indian history, 
and a certain amount of language That would 
not burden him too much ?— I cannot say any¬ 
thing on that point. What I should insist upon 
would be that law should come first and the 
other subjects afterwards. 

16374. Do not you think that a knowledge 
of all these Acts you have mentioned here. 
Transfer of Property, Insolvency, and so on, are 
almost as important to an officer in the executive 
as they are to an officer who takes up the judi¬ 
cial ?—They are distinctly important for him. 

16375. And that therefore a study of this 
course of Law would not in the slightest degree 
be wasted, even if the officer did not take up the 
judicial line?—I do not think it would be at all 
wasted. 

16376. Do not you think from what you 
have seen of men in the civil Service out here 
that an officer who hss made up his mind to take 
the judicial, which he does very soon after he 
arrives in the country, reads Indian Civil Law 
for some time on his own account ? —As a matter 
of fact, I do not think there is very much selec¬ 
tion about the matter. As a rule, it is a question 
of being put into the judicial. 

16377. You have not the same system as 
we have in Madras ?—There is supposed to be a 
selection. 

16378. But you think the Government selects 
the officer, rather than the officer makes a selec¬ 
tion himself?—I think it is so in very many cases. 

16379. i suppose that is because there is 
a bias to one side or the other. Which are 
officers inclined to take at present in Bengal ? — 
Formerly no one would take the judicial, but I 
think views have slightly changed now, and 
men are more anxious to go into the j udicial 

16380. I suppose you would not allow 
the 15 days you propose to give to the 
Provincial Service officer to accumulate ?—I 
think they might accumulate. 

16381. (S't’r Valentine Ghirol.) Could you 
tell us whether the appointment of Indians 
recruited from the Indian Bar to discharge 
judicial functions, for instance in tlie Calcutta 
Police Court or the Sessions Court, has proved 
satisfactory ?—You are referring to the Small 
Causes Court and the Police Court. I should 
prefer to answer that question confidentially. 

16382. You spoke just now of some returns 
you had prepared to show the relative value. 


Will you put them in for the use of the Commis¬ 
sion ?—Yes, 1 will have copies printed and sent in.* 

16383. (J/r. Abdvr Rahim.) What experi¬ 

ence have you had of judicial work ?—I have 
been District and Sessions Judge for six years, 
and I have also acted as Legal Bemembranoer. 

16384. Within the six years you have acted 
as Legal Remembrancer also ? —Yes. 

16385. In your answer to question (13) of 
the Indian Civil Service, you say men recruited 
from the Bar come to their work entirely ignorant 
of these matters. By that 1 suppose you mean 
the customs and manners of t6e people. You 
go on then to say “ They would look at every 
question purely from the legal standpoint without 
considering the ultimate result of the decision 
they gave. Such an attitude may be suitable for 
a highly developed country, hut is fraught with 
many dangers in dealing with an ignorant and 
highly litigious people such as obtain in the 
mutassal in Bengal.” I should like to understand 
you more clearly on this point. Do you say it 
is undesirable in a Judge to look at matters that 
they have to decide upon from a purely legal 
standpoint ?—I think it is not exactly the letter 
of the law, but the spirit of the law, which is 
important. 

i 6386. So that is what you meant when you 
spoke of “-only from the legal standpoint?”— 
I am inclined to think a Judge should look a 
little further than the actual decision which he is 
giving. He should be able to consider its 
ultimate effects when dealing with the somewhat 
ignorant and highly litigious people we have in 
Bengal. 

16387. What effect should he look at oi, 
consider P—It is rather difficult to explain. 

16388. I want to understand your meaning, 
that is all?—He wants to be able to see the result 
of his decision. 

16389. The result on whom?—On the people 
in general. 

16390. To see how the decision of a parti¬ 
cular case will affect the people in general ?—Yes. 

16391. How will it affect the people in 
general ?—A particular case may affect the 
people very much in general. 

16392. Can you give me a concrete in¬ 
stance?—I can. There was a recent decision in 
the High Court on the Muhammadan Law of 
Inheritance which has made a great difference in 
Bengal, and that decision has had a very serious 
effect in Eastern Bengal. 

16393. A bad effect ? — It has had a very 
far-reaching effect. 

16394. Was it an undesirable effect?—To 
my mind undesirable. 

16396. But the decision is according to 
law ?—I am not here to criticize the decision. 

16396. But supposing the decision is accord¬ 
ing to law, how would any undesirable effect 
affect the matter at all ?—It can do, even if it 
is according to la w. It may often have a very 
undesirable effect even if it is according to the 
strict letter of the law. 

16397. Do you suggest that it is open to 
a Judge to look to anything but a proper deci¬ 
sion purely and strictly according to law ?—It 
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is very easy to read the law in many ways, and 
it depends entirely on the way yon read the 
law ; the spirit in which, you administer it. 

16398. Do you say that it is open to a 
Judge, in deciding a case before him, to decide 
on considerations other than the purely and 
strictly legal ccnsiderations ?—Not exactly, but 
he should read the law in the best way. 

16399. Is not the Judge bound to give effect 
to tl e law apart from any consequences?—Cer¬ 
tainly. 

16400. If the consequences are disastrous to 
the people in general or to any community in 
particular, is it not the part of the legislature to 
see to that ? — Yes. 

16401. The Judge must follow the law ?— 
Certainly. 

16402. If that is so, your statement is very 
wide ?—Yes. 

16403. And it is inaccurate ?—I would not 
go so far as that. 

16404 Do not you think it is the duty of 
the Judge to look at every question before him, 
purely from a legal standpoint, apart from any 
question of any result ? Do you subscribe to 
that ?—Yes. 

16405. But that is not what you say, is it ?—- 
Yes, because you can read the law in so many 
ways. 

164C6. I think you are labouring under 
a misapprehension regarding that also, and you 
will permit me to point this out. Take, for 
instance, the construction of a statute : there are 
rules laid down and you have to construe the 
statute according to those rules?—I do not 
understand what you mean by the rules laid 
down. 

16407. Are there not rules of interpret¬ 
ation ?—1 do not know what you are referring 
to. 

16408. Eules as to how a statute is to be 
construed?—I am afraid I do not understand 
you. 

16409. Have you heard of books on “ The 
jjaw of Interpretation ” ?—Yes. 

16410. Those books give you the rules which 
have been laid down by a series of decisions and 
enactments?-Yes, but I do not follow you even 
now. 

16411. You know that there are standard 
works on the interpretation of statutes? — 1 do. 

16412. And those works give you the rules 
of interpretation, do they not ?—Yes. 

16413. Then there are certain enactments of 
the Indian legislature which give rules of inter¬ 
pretation ?—Yes. 

16414. So that you have to interpret a statute 
according to those rules?—Yes. 

164L5. You are not entitled to go into the 
spirit of the Act apart from its language, and you 
have to follow the meaning and give effect to the 
words of the statute ?—The words may have so 
many meanings. Very few Courts will agree on 
the correct meaning to be put on them. You 
have only to read the decisions of the various 
High Courts to see the different interpretations 
that can be put upon a statute. 

16416. Do you say that the Judge has to 
look beyond the statute to go beyond the words 
of the statute ? Must he not give effect to the 


words of the statute ?—When a statute can be 
read in several different ways, then I think he 
should so interpret it as to do the best justice to 
the people in general 

16417. Do you have Pleaders appearing 
before you ?—Certainly. 

16418. Do you derive much assistance from 
them ?—I derive much assistance from a good 
pleader. 

16419, Have you ever felt embarrassment 
in oases in which a pleader did not appear on 
one side or the other ?—Yes, I much prefer to 
have pleaders. 

16420. Do they help you in deciding on 
questions of fact as well as on questions of law ?— 
No, not on questions of fact or on questions of 
law They point out the law to me and their 
view of the facts, and I decide. 

16421. Do you mean to say that you do 
not look for assistance from pleaders in deciding 
upon the facts of the case?—No, certainly not. 
I get the facts ffom the witnesses. 

16422. You do not have arguments upon 
the facts ?—Certainly. 

16423, And do you find that the arguments 
are of no value?—They are certainly valuable. 

16424 Then in deciding upon questions of 
fact you have to rely upon the pleaders appear¬ 
ing for the parties ?—They put their views of the 
facts before me for each side, 

16425. You have to decide the ease according 
to the best of your judgment, but I am putting 
it to you that you have to rely upon the assist¬ 
ance of the pleaders in coming to a conclusion 
upon the facts just as much as upon the law ?— 
Each puts his view of the facts before me. I 
do not know that that is assisting me, but perhaps 
it may do so. 

16426. Supposing one side is unrepresented 
by any Pleader and there is a Pleader on the 
other side who puts the facts before you in 
the best light he can for his client, do not you 
then wish that the other side was also repre¬ 
sented ?—I do, certainly. 

16427, I find it has been stated before us, 
and I see you repeat the statement, that members 
of the Bar look at only one side of a question I*— 
Yes. 

16128. What you mean is that they re¬ 
present one side of a case whenever they appear 
in a particular case, but'is it possible for a Barrister 
or a pleader to make the best of his client’s case 
without understanding the case of the other 
side ?—I could not say really, as I have not had 
any experience as a Barrister or pleader. 

16429. I thought you had had no experi¬ 
ence of the profession. But from the Bench you 
could have understood something. You were 
saying that men who pass the competitive test 
are of far higher intellectual calibre than those 
who go in for the Bar ?—Yes. 

16430. Do you apply that to England?— 
Which portion of my evidence are you referring 
to ? 

16431. Your answer to question (13) where 
you say “ It is obvious that candidates so recruit¬ 
ed, whether selected by nomination or competi¬ 
tion, would possess mental equipment inferior to 
that of candidates selected by open competi¬ 
tion.”—Yes, 
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16432. That men going in for the profes¬ 
sion of law in England are as a rule inferior 
intellectually to Englishmen who appear for the 
Indian Civil Service?—No, not exactly that. 
What I mean is that the Bar examination is not 
nearly such a high intellectual test as the open 
competition for the Civil Service. The man who 
passes the open competitive examination would 
have not the slightest difBoulty in passing the 
examination for the Bar, but the converse is not 
true. 

16433. That was all you meant then ?—Yes. 

16434. You would not say that men of the 
very Brst ability did not choose the profession 
of law ?—Certainly not. 

16435. Another statement I should like you 
to consider is that at present Judges come to 
their work entirely ignorant of what they are 
going to do ?—That is referring to their civil 
work. 

16136. Do not you think it is a very serious 
state of things ? -I agree it is, and it is a state 
of things I want to remedy. 

16437. Even under your system you want 
men to do Judge’s work without any training at 
all ?—Certainly not. 

16438. I do not see how under your scheme 
you will improve upon the state of things so 
far as that matter goes. You will have after 
four years the men to select the judicial or 
executive branch, but up to then you will have 
men with no training in law at all?—I am 
afraid you have not quite understood my scheme. 
My scheme proposed that they should do two 
years’ training at home as probationary training. 

16439. But that is only study P—No, there 
is some practical work in it also. They were to 
attend the Courts and report oases. 

16440. Surely attending Courts is not much 
of practical work ? — 1 should call it very practi¬ 
cal work. 

16441. You mean seeing other people con¬ 
ducting and deciding oases ?—I do not know how 
else they are to learn to begin with. 

16441A. Do you know what training a 
Barrister gets ? — i presume he begins by watching 
other people doing the work. 

16442. Ho begins by watching, but he has to 
go through other stages ; he is gradually given 
simple work to do, such as asking for adjourn¬ 
ment of oases, conducting ex-parte cases, con¬ 
senting to judgments, etc. Then he works with 
his senior, takes ,up cross-examination of wit¬ 
nesses in unimportant cases. Then, gradually, 
by steps, he is entrusted with responsible work ?— 
That is exactly what I propose. 

16443. Before he acquires any status in the 
profession, a Barrister ordinarily has to go 
through at least about ten years’ probation in 
actual work—That is exactly what I propose to 
do, only allow the Judge to begin trying simple 
cases to begin with. 

16444. You say in one place that the system 
in England is different from the system in 
Spain, Portugal, France and Germany. Do 
you seriously say that the system in the Conti¬ 
nental countries is preferable to the system in 
England ?—>1 am inclined to think it is. 

16445. Do you thiuk English opinion is 
to that effect ?—Conditions in England and on 


the Continent and in India are different. In 
the Continental countries they have the codified 
law as we have in India. France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy and other countries have the law 
codified. In England the law is not codified. 

16446. How much law in India is codi¬ 
fied? Do you fiud very much of it in your 
actual vmrk?—Yes, I have found most of tht 
law is codified. 

16447. Hindu law or Muhammadan law ?— 
No, but the rest of the law is practically all 
codified. 

16448. Do you know that the Contract Act 
is not exhaustive, nor is the Transfer of Property 
Act?—I have seen that remark in the High 
Court rulings, 

16449, And there is no Act regarding the 
Law of Torts ?—Possibly not, but there is a very 
large amount of codified law. 

164-50. There is a certain amount, but smaller 
than you have suggested. As regards the Pro¬ 
vincial Service, I find you have made certain 
suggestions. Is there any scheme at present for 
increasiug the number of District Munsifs and 
Subordinate Judges?—Yes, in Bengal. 

16451. They are very much overworked, are 
they not ?—I do not know. Perphaps they are ; 
there is a scheme fur increasing the number of 
Subordiate Judges and regrading the Munsifs 
with a view to improving their pay. 

16452 Will you be ablej to supply the 
Commission with the proposals of the High 
Court ?—Certainly. 

16453. Does that cover every thing—leave, 
grading, prospects and conditions of the ser¬ 
vice?—This particular scheme has been 
framed with a view to removing certain 
grievances that the Judicial Service have, because 
their pay compares unfavourably with the pay of 
the Munsifs in Bihar and Orissa. The scheme 
consists briefly of increasing the number of Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges to six, and regrading the grades 
of Munsifs in such a way that the average pay of 
the Bengal Judicial Service will become equal to 
the average pay of the Bihar and Orissa Judicial 
Service. 

16454. Does it cover the most important 
points in their grievances ?—I could not say. It 
covers that particular grievance. 

16455. {Mr. Madge.) Near the end of your 
answers to question (l3j you say Judges appointed 
direct from the Bar would have no administra¬ 
tive training wnatever. Do you apply that 
equally to the Indians as well as the English 
Barristers ? —Certainly, possibly more so. 

16456. With reference to that opinion, when 
you have said that you would not lower the 
period below four years, would you object to 
the period being extended beyond four years ?—■ 
No, I do not want to lay down any hard-and- 
fast rule at all on that point. I have suggested 
four years, but it may be found by experience 
that five years is better, or three years. 

16457. I should like your personal opinion on 
that point, because I remember an official circu¬ 
lar in which a period of nine or ten years was 
fixed on the very ground on v”hioh you think that 
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administration experienoe is valuable to a Judge. 
You would not objodt lo the extension of the five 
to even eight or nine years with a view to obtain* 
ing administration experience which is valuable to 
a Judge, would you ?—The difficulty then would 
be that you have to get in this period of three 
or four years as a Munsif and Subordinate Judge 
and the year’s study leave. 

16458. I am speaking of the Civil Service 
first ? —If you make the period seven or eight 
years, you h 'Ve to serve for some three or four 
years as Munsif and Subordinate Judge, and then 
you have to go home on a year’s study leave, 
and that will bring you to about 12 or 18 years’ 
service, and that is too late. 

16459. That would operate injuriou'ly ?— 
I think so. 

16460. If the whole scheme was not adopted, 
you would think it was an advantage to prolong 
the period as much as possible ? —The more 
experienoe the better, but it is a question of 
time. 

16461. Do you think the conditions prevail¬ 
ing in. France and Germany—I do not know 
anything about other European countries,— 
approximate more nearly to those prevailing 
in India, and is that what has led you to your 
preference for appointments otherwise than from 
the Bar? Are there other conditions than 
the codified law?—I cannot say, as I have not 
sufiBcient experienoe of the countries you have 
mentioned. 

16162. With regard to the qualifioatioa of 
British Judges at home, do you think that the 
trust reposed in them by the general public is 
owing entirely or largely to legal knowledge or to 
their having grown up in a society whose condi¬ 
tions they thoroughly understand P—I am not 
prepared to give an opinion on that. 

16463. In the interpretation of the com¬ 
mon law at home, do you think the Judge 
depends entirely upon It-gal proceedings, or do 
you think the fact of his having grown up in 
English society and drunk in its very spirit, and 
acquired a knowledge of everything, the practice 
of courts and other conditions, are useful to him 
in the interpretation of common law ?—Yes, 
possibly. 

16464. (Mr. Macdonald.) Do you think that 
the training of an Executive officer is good 
for the development of the judicial mind?— 
It gives him a knowledge of people and how 
they live, which is very useful to him, and a 
knowledge of the general administration is 
necessary to him. 

16465. 1 put the questions to you as a 

result of listening to the answers you gave to 
Mr. Justice Rahim about Judges looking to 
con.sequences. It struck me that was the good 
political and administrative mind, but a very bad 
judicial mind. Have you ever thought of it 
from that point of view?—Yes. 

164C6. Is that an objection, do you think, 
•to the combination of the two offices at any 
point?—I think it is rather a good thing to 
combine the two slightly, the purely judicial 
mind and the executive mind. 

16467. Does it not lead you rather to hold 
law and legal process in contempt?—No, I do 
not think so necessarily. 


16468. You do not think it makes you 
consider yourself to be above the law, and that 
you take a wider view of life than a lawyer ?— 
No, I do not think so. 

16469. {Mr. Sly.) I should like to ask 
you a few questions about your scheme for the 
Provincial Civil Service. I understand you wish 
to dispense with the condition that a candidate 
should have had a certain amount of practice at 
the Bar ?—Yes. 

16470. If that is followed, would it not be 
necessary to make a self-contained service on the 
same lines as the Executive Service ? For 
instance, how would you manage your leave 
reserve under your system ?—There would be a 
certain number of men who, when they were not 
actually officiating as a Munsif in a judioial post, 
would be attached to a district court doing 
various duties. They would be always eligible 
for any appointments. 

16471. On pay ?—Yes, on pay, certainly. 

16472. What pay ?—I have suggested 
Ss. 150, I certainly think they ought to have 
pay. 

16473. A certain number of probationers ?— 
Yes. 

16474. That also exists in the Executive 
Service, does it not ? If your service is recruited 
in the method you suggest, surely it would be 
necessary to have a self-contained service with 
a leave reserve, and a regular rate of recruitment 
on the same lines as the Executive Service ?— 
Yes, possibly it might be, but that is no objection 
to the scheme. 

16475. Can you tell us whether recruit¬ 
ment for the judicial branch of the Provincial 
Civil Service at present does or does not 
attract the best legal talent available ?—I think 
it does. I have prepared a statement which is 
annexed to my answers which will show the 
University qualifications of the men who are now 
being recruited. That is the only test we have 
practically, and it seems to me that they are a 
very fair class of men. They are certainly above 
the average. 

16476. Whether they are the best law 
students or not you cannot tell us ?—No. 

16477. With regard to your recommendation 
for 16 days’ privilege leave a year, how long is 
the vacation in Bengal?—Five weeks. 

16478. For both Munsifs and Sub-Judges P— 
Yes, and District Judges. 

16479. During that period have they any 
duties?—None at all, 

16480. Are they permitted to leave their 
districts ?—Always. 

16481. Then as a matter of fact they have 
five weeks’ leave every year ?—^Yes. 

16482. Complete leave ?—Complete leave, 

16483. In addition to that you wish to 
give them 15 days’ leave on full pay ?—Yes. 
They have to take these five weeks at a certain 
fixed time, but emergencies may arise, such as a 
marriage or some urgent private business which 
requires their absence for 15 days, and at present 
they must go on half pay. 

16484. Is the system of casual leave un¬ 
known?—No, it is not, but casual leave 
amounts to ten days only, and is not sufficient. I 
have known of oases where it has not been enough. 
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16486. In your answer to question (43) you 
have suggested a speeial pension for the judicial 
officers of the Provincial Service who hold listed 
appointments for a period of three years. Do 
you think that such a system would be liable to 
lead to demands for extension of service ?—I 
could not say I presume the same disadvantage 
or advantage would attach to it as to the other 
service which has it. 

16486. Do you think it would interfere 
substantially with the freedom of selection at 
present enjoyed by the Government in putting 
officers into listed posts ?—I do not see how it 
would. 

16487. Is it a very much more serious matter 
to pass over an officer for a listed post if you 
have to pass him over knowing that you also 
deprive him of an additional pension ?—I do 
not know that it is. If they are prepared to 
pass him over for a listed post, I do not think 
they would consider the question of extra 
pension. If he is passed over he is going to lose 
the extra pay any way. 

16488. With regard to the suggestion you 
have put forward that there should be an 
immediate choice between the judicial and 
executive branches immediately after the com¬ 
petitive examination, do you think that a young 
candidate in England who has never seen India 
is in a position to make a oonsilered choice 
between the judicial and the executive ?—I do 
not know that he would be really, but he would 
make some choice 

16489. But he might be wrong P—He might 
be wrong, but as I have pointed out it is not 
now a question of choice, or has not been hitherto; 
it has been a question of being put there. 

16490. Do you think Government at that 
stage would be in a position to make a careful 
selection of the sort of officer that should go 
into the judicial?—No, they would not, and that 
is why I prefer it, because the judicial would got 
their chance of having some of the good men. 

16191. Do you think that if the services 
were bifurcated from the very start there would 
be any possible danger to the good government 
of the country from a likelihood of antagonism 
springing up between the two branches of the 
service in India ?—I do not think so. As long 
as they were members of the same service 1 do 
not think such an antagonism is likely to spring 
up. I think it would spring up now as much 
as it would then, and I do not think the early 
bifurcation will make any difference. All these 
men will still have to do their four years in the 
executive line. 

16492. {Mr, Ookhale.) When you first came 
out to India, under whom mere you placed for 
training ?—Mr. E. H. Skrine. 

16193. Were you ever under Mr. Malik?— 
Yes, I was under him for some time. 

16494. How long were you under him ?— 
About a year, but I cauuot remember exactly. 

16195 . What district was that?—Bhagalpore. 

16496. He was Collector there, was he not?— 
Yes. 

16497. And your training under him was 
satisfactory ?—I think it was. I hope so. 

16498. {Mr. Ghaubal.) I have not yet been 
able to understand what your view is about this 


question of the separation of the judicial and 
executive f unctions P—I have not expressed any 
opinion on the subject. 

16499. That is why I asked you ? - I am not 
aware whether the question is a real grievance 
or not. 

16600. Would the administration suffer if 
there were separation, nr would it in any way 
improve ? We are not now concerned with the 
recruitment of the service; the question of 
recruitment and the question of separation are 
quite distinct. 1 want to have your opinion as 
to whether you think if the two functions were 
separated the administration of justice would be 
likely to improve or to suffer ?—You are refer¬ 
ring to the fact that Deputy Magistrates are now 
under the District Magistrates, are you not? 

16501. To .Magistrates of all classes, to the 
Subdivisional Magistrate, leaving of course their 
powers for prevention untouched ?—My own 
opinion is that so long as you leave the District 
Magistrate with his preventive powers, it will not 
very much interfere with the administration, but 
of course that will remain to be seen. 

16602, With reference to this question of 
separation, you know that in the Presidency 
towns tnere is this separation of the two func¬ 
tions ?—I believe so. 

16503. And we have not heard any com¬ 
plaints about this want of combination in the 
Presidency towns between magisterial and other 
functions causing inconvenience to the adminis¬ 
tration ?—No, I have not heard that it h is. Of 
course the conditions of a Presidency town and a 
mufassal district in Bengal are different, very 
aifferent. 

16504. I daresay, but there you have an 
instance of where they are separate at the present. 
With respect to this question of training, may 
I ask you why you are so much against any 
recruiting from the Bar for the Judicial Ser¬ 
vice ?—1 will not go so far as to say there should 
be no recruitment from the Bar, because that is 
going a little too far possibly. At the same time 
for a District Judge there is an enormous amount 
of administrative work to be done, and what I 
apprehend is that a Barrister appointed straight 
from the Bar to a District Judgeship would have 
no knowledge of this administrative work. 

16505. That is just the point I wish to get 
cleared up. Do you think that a Barrister 
who has practised in courts and actually con¬ 
ducted cases in which all possible questions of 
administration in the different departments are 
concerned, does not really get any information as 
to the way in which revenue and other work is 
done ?—Personally I do not think he would very 
much. I do not think such questions very often 
rise in oases. 

16506. Take the Indian Civilian Judge who 
is put into the Judioial Department when he 
comes out fresh to the country. The Barrister 
in that connection is on the same level with the 
Indian Civil Service man who has not done any 
executive work or any administrative work, is he 
are not ?—They both equally ignorant. 

16507, Supposing the Barrister is given the 
three or four years’ training which you want 
in administrative, settlement and revenue work, 
would you then conside* that the Barrister might 
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befit to do judicial work?—1 think it would 
assist him very much and improve his efficiency 
very much as a Judge. But are you referring to 
an English Barrister ? 

ItiSOS. I am taking both, but principally I 
was referring to an Indian Barrister. You know 
that the whole of the Small Causes Courts in the 
Bresidenoy towns are practically recruited from 
the Bar ?—Not necessarily, but to a large extent. 

16-509. In Bombay they are?—They are not 
in Bengal entirely. One has a Subordinate 
Judge at present. 

j 6510. I see that out of six there is only one 
who is a B. L.; the rest are all Barristers?—I 
think there is one gentleman who is a Subordinate 
Judjje at present in a Small Causes Court, 
Mr. Rao. 

16511. He is the B. L. and the rest are all 
Barristers ?—Yes. 

16512. In the High Court they have recruited 
not less than two-thirds from the Bar ?—I do not 
think that is quite correct; it is not less than 
one-third of Barristers. 

16513. Do you find that the Indian gentle¬ 
men who have practised at the Bar and are raised 
to the High Court Bench sufft^r on account of 
their want of acquaintance with administrative 
work?—I do not think they have any adminis¬ 
trative work to do in the High Courts, as far as 
I understand. 

16514. I am not referring to their adminis¬ 
trative work tliere, but does their administration 
of justice suffer on account of their not being 
acquainted with how administrative work is done 
and how executive work or settlement work is 
done, a knowledge of which you say is a very 
valuable asset to the District and Sessions 
Judge?—They would probably be all the better 
Judges for that knowledge. 

16515. As a matter of fact do not you think 
that when there are two good pleaders appearing 
on different sides, all possible questions, whether 
they refer to administration or anything, can be 
put before the Judge by them ?—I am inclined 
to think the general public are singularly ignorant 
of the whole system of administration. 

16516. I am not speaking of the general 
public, but of the trained practitioner at the 
Bar ?—I am not certain that they have a very 
intimate knowledge of the system of administra¬ 
tion either, if any at all. 

16517. But in any case do you think thac 
a fairly intelligent man with three or four years’ 
work in those departments will not be able to 
get enough knowledge for the purpose of being fit 
for Judge’s work?—I should think so, certainly, 
in three or four years. 

16518. (Sir Theodore Morison.) With regard 
to the Provincial Civil Service, what time of the 
year is the vacation ?—It varies. 

16519. Do the Pujas of India fall in with 
it ?—The executive Pujas as a rule come into 
the middle of it, usually somewhere about the 
middle. 

16520. The Pujas are included in the 
vacation?—They are. 

16521. How long are the Puja holidays ?— 
The executive Pujas, I think, are 12 days. 

16622. Are there any other holidays fail¬ 
ing within the vacation?—Sometimes there are. 


16523. I understand that the contention 
of the Provincial Service is that the vacation is 
at a time in which the courts would be very 
largely closed, and to that extent the vacation is 
not an additional benefit to them, and therefore 
tliat is another ground for the proposal they 
make. Is there anj'thiug in that ?—I am not 
jirepared to say there is anything in that. The 
vacation always falls in a very unhealthy time 
of the year, and it is a very good thing for people 
to be away then. 

16524. {Lord Ronallshay.) You say a 
District Judge in India has very often as many 
as 15 or 20 conns subordinate to him for the 
due working of which he is responsible. Could 
you tell me exactly what that involves?—It 
involves inspec ion of the courts, inspection of 
the registeirs and the records, seeing that there 
is no undue delay in the disposal of suits; it 
involves the transferring of suits from oneMunsif 
to another in order that the work may go on 
properly; and there are numerous returns con¬ 
nected with these courts, quarterly returns show¬ 
ing how the suits have been disposed of, and every 
delay over a certain time has to be explained. 

16525. Do I understand that a District 
Judge recruited from the Indian Civil Service 
would be better qualified to discharge those 
duties than a District Judge recruited from the 
Bar?—A District Judge who had had a certain 
amount of training in the executive would have 
learned how to do these duties. The District 
Judge recruited from the Bar would know 
nothing about it and have to learn all about it 
and probably would not have time to do it. It 
is purely office management really. 

16526 {Mr. Bompas,) You have been on 
special duty examining into ibis question, have 
you not ? —Yes. 

16527. Have you had any definite scheme 
put before you for recruitment from the Bar as 
to age, method of selection, etc., and generally 
a concrete scheme for recruiting District Judges 
from the Bar ?—No; I have not had any concrete 
scheme. 

16528. You were asked by members of the 
Commission what you meant by a Judge looking 
further than his immediate decision. Do I 
understand you to mean that questions of law 
are not like sums in arithmetic, that there are 
very many moot points ? - Yes. 

16629. And that, it is advisable that a Judge 
should know the full effect of his decision on those 
moot points ?—That is exactly what Imeant. 

16530. Its effect ou the whole population ?— 
That is exactly what I meant. 

16531. (Mr. Mukherji.) Do not you think 
that any considerable training at the Bar inclines 
a man to take more one side of a case, whereas a 
Judge has to consider both sides?—I am 
inclined to think it does ; I believe it will have 
that tendency. 

16532. {Hr. Sen.) You are a District Judge 
of one of the heaviest districts in Bengal in the 
number of suits that are instituted ?—I believe 
it is one of the heaviest. 

16533. There is an Additional Judge there 
for the greater part of the year?—Yes. 

16534. And three Subordinate Judges and 16 
Permanent Munsifs ?—Yes. 
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16535. But still the staff there is overworked 
and you have had to apply frequently to the 
High Court for the employment cif additional 
officers ?— I have had to apply from time to time 
for additional officers certainly. 

16536. As a matter of fact additional officers 
are from time to time appointed in that district 
in order to clear up the heavy accumulation of 
arrears ?—Yes. 

16537. Are you aware that the complaint 
is general in Bengal that the Provincial Service 
judicial officers are as a class overworked, and 
that the entire staff requires strengthening?— 
No. I cannot say that. I think most people 
complain of overwork. 

16538. I think you are aware that more than 
50 per cent, of Munsifs appointed from 1907 to 
1911 are M. A., B. L ’sand several of them have 
passed the B. L. examination iu the first divi¬ 
sion ?—I have not worked out the actual figures. 

16539. But a large number of them are M. A., 
B. L.’s, and many of them have passed in the 
first division ?—Yes. 

16540. Do not you think that if District 
Judges were recruited from Barristers and 
Vakils it would cause serious discontent to the 
members of the Indian Civil Service and of the 
Provincial Service?—If you take away the 
listed posts from the Provincial Service it 
certainly would cause serious discontent I think, 
and I presume that if you take away the District 
and Sessions Judgeships from the Indian Civil 
Service it would also cause discontent. 

16541. Do you not think that if any such 
system is introduced it will be prejudicial to the 
recruitment of the best men as Munsifs ?—I 
think it probably would. 

16542. You have already stated that on 
account of the impending division of the cadre 
of the Provincial J udioial Service between Bengal 
and the province of Bihar and Orissa there has 
been a dissatisfaction amongst the Provincial 
Judicial officers in Bengal? Do you kuow that 
the ratio of Sub-Judges to Munsifs in Bengalis 
one to 5'83, and in Bihar and Orissa it is one to 
about 3*9?—Tea, I believe those figures are 
correct. 

16-543. So that unless all the grades of 
Munsifs and Sub-Judges in Bengal are entirely 
readjusted and the average monthly income of 
a Provincial Judicial officer in Bengal is made 
equal to that of the Provincial Judicial officer in 
Bihar and Orissa, the present serious discontent 
in the Bengal Service will continue?—It 
probably will. 

16544, As you have recommended a time¬ 
scale system of promotion, do not you think it 
should be inroduoed in such a way that Munsifs 
may get Es. 50 J as salary before the age of 
40 ?—That is purely a financial question for the 
Government. 

16545. At present they reach Rs. 600 at 
the age of about 48. In the interests of the 
service would it not be desirable that recruitment 
should be such that they should get Rs. 800 at 
about the age of 40?—I am not prepared to 
answer that question; it is more a finano ial 
question for the Government to consider. 

16546. Do not you think it is desirable 
that the system of recruitment should be such 


that a Munsif may have a fair chance of becom¬ 
ing a Sub-Judge at or before he attains the age 
of 40 or 45 ? At present he is not appointed 
before 48 or even 50 ?—That depends entirely on 
the number of people who retire from the office 
of Sub-J udge. 

16547. By the scheme which you propose 
a man will be able to become a Sub-Judge at or 
about the age of 45 ?—Yes. 1 cannot say 
exactly how it will work out in practice, but it 
will be somewhere between the ages of 42 and 45. 

16548. i'ou think it would be preferable 
that they should be Sub-Judges at the age of 44 
or 45?—Certainly, I think so. 

16549. In bengal, Magistrates appointed 
from the Provincial Service get exactly two- 
thirds of the pay of Magistrates belonging to the 
Indian Civil Service, while District Judges 
appointed from the Provincial Service get less. 
Do not you think that is an anomaly which 
should be removed ?—Yes, I think it should be 
removed. 

16550. In answer to question (41) you say 
that if it is not thought advisable to alter the 
present age-limit of Munsifs then it is desirable 
that there should be some relaxation of the rule 
requiring 25 years to qualify for a full pension. 
Would you put the figure at 22 years ?—1 am 
not prepared to give any figure. I merely 
propose to relax the rule in the case of those 
officers who are unable to earn their full pension 
on account of the 25 years’ rule. In their case 
the rules should be relaxed. 

16551. Is it not desirable that Munsifs 
should be appo nted Assistant Registrar of the 
High Court, Personal Assistant to the Legal 
Remembrancer and Judicial Secretary to the 
Government, and Registrar of Presidency Small 
Cause Court?—If they are fitted for the posts, 
certainly. I see no objection if they are fit for 
the posts. 

16552. That is to say, if there is any Munsif 
or Sub-Judge fit to be appointed, he may be 
appointed ?—Yes, 1 see no objection to it. 

16553. Could not a Judgeship in the Presi¬ 
dency Small Cause Court be specially reserved for 
members of the Provincial Service?—I am not 
prepared to fetter Government in any way on 
that point. I leave it to the discretion of 
oovernment entirely. 

16554. Do you think it is a good training 
for Munsifs to work as Settlement Officers ?—I 
think it is a very good training. 

16555. Should not Munsifs be allowed to 
combine privilege leave with vacation —No, 

I do not think so. I am not prepared to 
recommend that. 

16556. Do you know that litigation is 
steadily increasing, and that there is an enormous 
surplus every year out of civil litigation ? —I 
believe so. 

16557. {Ghuirman.) Would you ^be good 
enough to put in the proposals which the High 
Court is making for improvement in the 
organization of the Judicial Branch of the High 
Court ?—‘Yes, and I will put in the figures 
showing the results of the work. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Wri/ten amivers relating to the Indian Clil 
Service. 

16658. (1) What is your experience of the 

working of the present system of recruitment 
hy open competitive examination in England 
for the Indian Civil l^ervice? Do you accept it 
as generally satisfactory in principle?—I have 
been enrolled as a Vakil of the High Court of 
Judicature at Fort William in Bengal and have 
been practising at the Bar since March 1864, 
and have come in contact with a large number 
of members of tlie Indian Civil Service holding 
different posts. Theoretically speaking, i.e., in 
principle, the working of the system of recruit¬ 
ment by open competitive examination in 
England for the Indian Civil Service is satis¬ 
factory, but in practice the present system of 
recruitment is defective and unsatisfactory. 

16559. (2) In what respects, if any, do you 

find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest?—The 
present system is faulty in many respects 
regarding details. I shall enumerate some of 
them:— 

(»') The syllabus of subjects and marks 
prescribed for the open competitive examin¬ 
ation operate to the prejudice of candidates who 
are “ Natives of India ” as defined by Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1870. 

(w) The place where the examination is held, 
i.e , London, does not afford equal facilities for 
examination to “Natives of India” and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty. On the 
contrary, the exolusiveoessof the seat of examin¬ 
ation is a great obstacle—nay deterrent, to Hindu 
“ Natives of India ” and those who are not in 
afliuent circumstances. 

(ni) iiuropean natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty, after success in the competitive examin¬ 
ation, receive no training in India before their 
appointment, regarding the customs, manners, 
habits, character and social rules of the Indians, 
and consequently their eflSciency in the discharge 
of their duties, both as a judiciary and an 
executive officer, is prejudicially affected. 

(iv) European natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty, after success in the competitive examin¬ 
ation, do not receive an adequate training in the 
laws of the land, where they will have to 
administer the said laws and, therefore, in the 
generality of oases, with noble exceptions, the 
District Judges do not attain that degree of 
proficiency in the construction and application of 
laws in concrete cases, which is desirable and 
expected and which is found in the majority of 
Subordinate Judges. 

I would therefore beg to suggest the following 
alterations: — 

(rt) Besides the 38 subjects in which the 
competitive examination takes place, including 
the Italian, German and French languages, 
Persian ought to be included as a subject. I 
would suggest the omission of Italian and 
German languages and substitute Pali and 
Bengali. As regards the marks, Sanskrit and 


Arabic ought to be on a par with Latin and 
Greek. 

(A) The seat of examination should not be re¬ 
stricted and limited to London. Simultaneously 
with the examination in London, there ought 
to be an examination on the identical questions 
in another place in British India. Calcutta 
would be the most suitable place. I am not in 
favour of simultaneous examinatious m more 
centres than one in India. 

I propose to deal with the question of 
simultaneous examinations in India and in 
England with more details, when recording my 
answer to question (6). 

16560. (3) Is the system equally suitable 

for the admission of “ Natives of India” 
and of other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty? If not, what alteration do you 
recommend?—The present system of recruit¬ 
ment is not equally suitable for tbe admission 
of “ Natives of India ” and of other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty, The alteration 
I recommend will be found in my answer to 
question (6). 

16561. (4) Do yon consider that the 

combination of the open competitive examination 
for the Home and Colonial Civil Services with 
that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not 
to the advantage of Indian interests? Please 
give your reasons?—My answer is in the negati\e. 
iSome of the subjects which are included in the 
syllabus are not required for the Civil Service 
and some subjects which are necessary for the 
Civil Service are excluded. Hence the combin¬ 
ation is not to the advantage of Indian interests. 

16562. (6) In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a sjstem of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both oases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty?—(«). In my opinion, open com¬ 
petitive examinations for appointment to the 
Indian Civil Service should be held simultane¬ 
ously in England and India, such examinations 
being identical in their nature, and all who com¬ 
pete being finally classified in one list according 
to merit. 

{b) I recommend the imposition of a condition, 
after the passing of the open competitive 
examination and before the final examination, viz., 
that every candidate who passes the examination 
in India must proceed to England and get a 
further training in some educational institution 
and study the habits, manners, customs, character 
and social rules of Englishmen, and that every 
candidate who passes the examination in England 
must come to India and get a training in some 
educational institution and study the habits, 
manners, customs, character and social rules of 
India. The probationary period in both cases 
should be two years. 

(c) I beg further to recommend that the 
candidates, after the probationary period and the 
final examination, should be appointed for the 
Executive Branch of the Civil Service only and 
not the Judicial Branch. 

{d) The members of the judicial branch of 
the Civil Service should be recruited from the 
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legal profession confined to Barristers, Advocates 
and Vakils of proved ability and merit of a 
certain standing, and some District Judgeships 
■should be filled up by promotion of Subordinate 
Judges. 

^e) Sessions Judgeships and Assistant Sessions 
Judgeships should be filled up from amongst 
Public Prosecutors, who are Vakils of a High 
Court of proved ability and merit, in the first 
instance; appointments to those may be also 
made from amongst Barristers, Advocaies and 
Vakils, who have large experience in the conduct 
•of criminal cases. I am not in favour of Subor¬ 
dinate Judges being appointed to the post of 
Assistant Sessions Judges. In view of the policy 
of Government in respect of the appointment 
of the Indian subjects of the British Empire to 
higher posts as enunciated by the Statute of 1833 
and the Proclamation of 1858 of Her A ost 
Craoious Majesty Queen Victoria, and the 
advance which has been made by the Indians 
g;enerally and the Bengalis in particular in 
education, mental and moral,' and formation of 
character, the introduction of simultaneous 
oxaminations in England and India of an identi¬ 
cal nature witiiout any differentiation in any 
respect, ia not only a just measure but one which 
has now become an absolute necessity. To keep 
the people contented and to satisfy their just 
aspirations, the introduction of the system of 
simultaneous examinations would be a measure 
cf wisdom on the part of Government and would, 
to a certain extent, go to redeem the pledges 
which have been on many occasions made by 
Government. If the Government pays proper 
regard to the promises held out and pronounce¬ 
ments deliberately made by Her Most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria and His late Majesty 
Edward VII and His Majesty the King- 
Jimperor, there is no other alternative but the 
introduction of the system of simultaneous 
examinations. Arguments which have been 
urged by interested persons against tbe simulta¬ 
neous examinations are based chiefly upon 
erroneous data, and are adduced with the object 
of securing a very large proportion of the higher 
appointments for Europeans and practically 
excluding, or at least minimising, as much as 
possible, the holding of such appointments by 
the “Natives of India.” Defect in moral 
character, power of physical endurance, adminis¬ 
trative efficiency and the like, and an apprehen¬ 
sion of Europeans being swamped by Indian 
competitors, are the stereotyped arguments and 
objections put forward by interested parties. 
But these are not borne out ; on the contrary, 
refuted by stubborn facts. Mere mention of the 
names of Sir K. G. Gupta, Messrs. R. 0. Dutt, 
B L. Gupta, S. N. Tagore and many others, who 
entered the Civil Service through the open 
competitive examination in England, ought to 
be considered sufficient. The European mer¬ 
cantile community, as far as I know, is not 
in favour of simultaneous examinations. The 
wish of the community is very natural. That 
community would certainly like to capture all 
markets for maintaining a monopoly of their 
mercantile articles and it would, therefore, from 
philanthropic and sympathetic considerations, 
wish to secure the loaves and fishes for their 


kith and kin and leave tbe bones and crusts to 
the children of the soil. The apprehension of 
that community of a diminution of flow of 
foreign capital is based upon purely imaginary 
grounds. In this connection I need also refer 
to the 1886-87 Public Service Commission. 
More than 25 years have passed away 
since the investigations made by that Commis¬ 
sion, Can anyone deny, with any amount of 
justice, tlint, within this quarter of a century, 
India’s forward march towards progress and 
advancement, development in different branches 
of knowledge and researches, games and sports, is 
marvellous and most creditable to Government ? 
The discoveries made by men like Messrs. J. 0. 
Bose, P. C. Roy, B. N. Seal and others would 
do credit to anyone in the world. The state of 
things has changed and adaptation to oiroum- 
stiinoes ought to be the principle to be accepted 
under existing altered conditions. The report 
of the Public Service Commission, 1885-87, has 
lost its value and, it is to be hoped, will not in 
any way, mislead the present Royal Commission. 

16,563. (7) What would be your opinion 

with regard to filling a fixed proportion of 
the vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre 
by Natives of India, recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India, or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If you favour such a 
scheme, what proportion do you recommend ? — 

I am not at all in favour of a separate examin- 
atiou in India or separate examinations in each 
province or group of provinces for filling up 
the Indian Civil Service cadre by “ Natives of 
India ”. 

16564. (8) If you do not approve of 

simultaneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favour of any system under which 
Natives of India would be selected in India for 
admission to the Indian Civil Service by means of 
(a) nomination, combined nomination and 
examination, or (c) any other method ? If so, 
describe fully what system you would recom¬ 
mend. In particular, do you consider it desirable 
that all classes and communities should be 
represented in the appointments so made ? If 
so, how would you give effect to this principle ?— 
My answer to the queries in this question is in 
the negative. 

I65o5. (10) Would you regard any system 

of selection in India which you may recom¬ 
mend for young men who are “ Natives of 
India,” as being in lieu of, or as supplementary 
to, the present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—I do not recommend 
any system of selection of “ Natives of India ” 
either in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service. As 
regards appointments in tho Executive Branch 
of the Provincial Service, I would insist on 
competitive examination, altogether abolishing 
tbe system of appointment by nomination. 

16566. (11) Do you recommend any separate 

method of recruitment for the judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service? If so, please 
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describe the system which you would propose.— 
Answer to this question has been recorded in my 
answer to question No. 6. 

16567. (12) Are you satisfied with the 
present statutory definition of the term “ Natives 
of India” in section 6 of the GtovErnment of 
India Acts, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including 
“any person born and domiciled within the 
Dominions of His Majesty in India, of parents 
habitually resident in India, and not established 
there for temporary purposes only,” irrespective 
of whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian 
descent, or of unmixed European descent ? If 
not, state fully any proposals that you wish to 
make in regard to this matter?—Persons of 
“unmixed European descent” ought not to be 
included in the term “ Natives of India.” 

16668. (13) If the system of reoruitment 
by open competitive examination in England 
is retained, state the age-limits that you recom¬ 
mend for candidates at such examination giving 
your reasons?—Twenty-one, as that age would 
enable candidates to take University degrees 
before appearing at the open competitive 
examination. 

16569. (14) What, in your opinion, is the 

most suitable age at which junior civilians 
recruited in England should commence their 
official duties in India ?—Twenty-three years 
16570. (15) What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would 
best suit candidates who are “Natives of India” 
and for what reasons ? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age-limits for “ Natives 
of India”, and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty?—I would make no differen¬ 
tiation between the age-limits for “ Natives of 
India” and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty, 

16571. (1^) What alterations, if any, do 
you recommend in the authorized syllabus of 
subjects and marks prescribed for the open 
competitive examination ?—My answer is to be 
found in my answer to question (2). 

16572. (17) Is any differentiation in the 

subjects for the open competitive examinati^m 
in England desirable between candidates who are 
“ Natives of India ” and other candidates P If so, 
state them and give reasons.—My answer is in 
the negative. 

16573. (18) Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by Statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service 
and. if so, what posts and for what reasons ?— 
My answer is in the negative 

16674. (19) Do you consider that a mini¬ 

mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher 
posts of the Civil Administration ? My answer 
is in the negative. 

16575, (20) Do you accept as generally 

satisfactory in principle the present system under 
which “ Natives of India ” are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through 
the medium of an open competitive examination 
in England, and partly by special arrangement 
in India P—My answer is in the negative. 

16676 (21) Do you consider that the old 

systeai of appointment of “ statutory civilians,” 
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under the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, 
if so, what method of reoruitment would you 
recommend ?—If simultaneous examinations in 
England and ludia be held, then it will not be 
necessary to revive the system of appointment 
of “statutory oivilians” under the Statute of 1870. 
If, however, simultaneous examinations be not 
introduced, then “ statutory civilians ” might be 
reoriiited by competitive examination. 

165/7. (24) What is your opinion of the 

system by which certain posts, ordinarily held 
by members of the Indian Civil Service, are 
declared to be posts (ordinarily termed listed 
posts) to which members of tne Proviaoial Civil 
Service can properly be appointed?—The system 
by which certain members of the Provincial Civil 
Service can be appointed to listed posts, in my 
opinion, is not satisfactory. When Subordinate 
Judges are promoted to the posts of District and 
Sessions Judges, as a rule, they are so appointed 
shortly before their retirement on aooouut of age. 
Their inexperience in orirniaal cases and advanced 
age stand in the way of efficient discharge of 
duties. As regards promotion of members of the 
Executive Branch to the posts of District .Magis- 
rates, a great deal depends upon the gotid graces of 
Government and so the officers of the Executive 
Branch, generally speaking (of course with noble 
exceptions), lack in independence and in the 
discharge of their duties according to the dictates- 
of their conscience, and the system has a demoral¬ 
izing effect on the whole oadre of this branch of 
the Service. 

16578. (25) Are you satisfied with the- 

present rule which prescribes that “ Natives of 
India,” other than members of the Provincial Civil 
Service or statutory civilians, may be appointed, 
to one quarter of the listed posts?—My answer is 
in the negative. 

16579. (29) Do you consider that candi¬ 

dates recruited for the Indian Civil Service by- 
open competitive examination should undergo a 
period of probation before being admitted to 
the Service?—Answer is to be found in answer 
to question (6). 

16580. (30) If so, how long, in your 
opinion, should this period be, and what course of 
study should be prescribed for the probationers ?— 
Answer is to be found in answer to question (6), 

^ 16581 (31) Do you consider that any 
differentiation is necessary between the course of 
study for probationers who are “ Natives of India ” 
and the course prescribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that yon recommend?—I 
consider differentiation is necessary between the 
course of study for probationers who are “ Natives 
of India” and who pass the competitive examin¬ 
ation in India and the course prescribed for other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty who pass the 
competitive examination in London. If simul¬ 
taneous examinations be not held in England and 
India, then 1 do not think any differentiation 
is necessary between courses of study for the two. 
classes of probationers. 

16582. (32) Do you consider that the proba¬ 

tioners’ course of instruction could best he 
spent in England or in India P Is your answer 
equally applicable to the case of “ Natives of 
India ” and of other natural-born subjects of Hie 
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Majesty ?—My answer to this question is eovered 
by the answer given to question (6). 

16583. i33) Do you think it desirable to 

start, at some suitable place in India, a college 
ior the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service, and possibly of other Indian services 
recruited in England ?— M y answer is in the 
afiSrinative. 

18584. (34) Do you think it desirable that 

oach Provincial Government should arrange for 
the training of probationers by suitable courses 
of instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre ?— 

1 think it is desirable. 

16585. (35) Are you satisfied with the 

present arrangements for the training of junior 
officers of the Indian Civil Service after they have 
taken up tlieir appointments in India ? If not, 
what change should, in your opinion, be 
introduced ? -1 am not satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of the 
junior officers of the Indian Civil Servioe after 
they have taken up their appointments. In my 
hun.ble opinion, a junior officer should not be 
ikept in the Sadar for a long time and merely 
sit with a brother officer in the Bench or in 
■some office of some department to see how 
work is done there, but he should be deputed 
to some places near a police-station at certain 
intervals. He should camp there and study the 
work which is carried on in the police-station 
and take note.'?. While there, he should try to 
study the work of the village unions and get 
himself acquainted with the people of the local¬ 
ity and acquire knowledge of local conditions. 
If the officer be mindful of his duties, he will 
be able very soon to get a mastery over the 
•colloquial language. He will easily be able to 
get an insight into the working of the Police, 
the Excise, Revenue, Income-tax, Oesses and 
other departments and not only acquire know¬ 
ledge of those departments tmt also of the 
sanitary conditions of the localities. A pre¬ 
liminary training of this sort for a year or even 
«ix months would prepare that officer for acqui¬ 
sition of higher knowledge in other important 
naatters which he will have to handle later on. 
He should next be entrusted to help senior 
officers in the Sadar in the discharge of their 
manifold duties connected with the offices of the 
■different departments, notably :—(i) Treasury, 
(ii) Cesses, (iii) Certifioates, (iv) Income-tax, 
(v) Khas Mahal, (vi) Excise, (vii; Land Regis¬ 
tration, (viii) Arms Act, and (ix) Registration of 
Deeds. 

If his duties be not confined to executive work 
(as suggested by me), but if he has to do judicial 
work also, then he should, in the first instance, 
>be made to attend the court of the officer who 
receives oomplaints and observe the proceedings 
of the court for a short time, after whioh the 
■officer should be entrusted with the trial of petty 
•oases and he should also be placed in charge of 
some departments. 

The Head District Officer, ie., the District 
Magistrate, should be impressed with the idea 
that it is not only his moral but legal duty to 
train up the young officer, and for that purpose ha 
fshould enjoin on him certain studies, technical 
•and general, and satisfy himself about the 


progress, [n the head quarters, the young officer 
should be allowed opportunities—nay encour¬ 
aged - - to mix with Indian gentlemen and young 
men of position and, if available, join their clubs. 
This sort of training under the control of the 
District Magistrate, I feel sure, will develop 
faculties, habits and character in the young 
officer, which will in future be highly beneficial 
to him, to the State, and to the people af^ large. 

16586. (36) Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of 
the Indian Civil Service f If so, what are the 
causes? Are you satisfied that European 
members of the Indian Civil Service attain 
to an adequate profloienoy in the study of the 
Indian languages and, if not, how could this 
best be remedied ?—I consider that there has been 
a deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian 
Civil Service. The chief cause, to my mind, is 
that the candidates—natural-born subjeotsof His 
Majesty—who appear in the competitive 
examination in Loudon, generally do not take 
up Indian languages as their subjects, there being 
a difference in the number of marks allotted to 
Indian languages. 1 am not satisfied that 
European members of the Indian Civil Service 
attain to an adequate proficiency in the study of 
the Indian languages. 'Ibis may be remedied, 

I think, by insisting on a proper study of the 
Indian languages during the probationary 
period. 

16587. (37) Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
profieienoy in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all 
officers and to officers selected for the judicial 
Branch?—All officers should he periodically 
examined, for a oer':ain number of years, in 
special and local laws, and the Criminal law, 
lievenue law and the law of Evidence, but 
officers selected for the judicial branch should 
undergo similar examinations in the whole of 
the Indian Laws. 

16588. (47) Turning now to the case of the 

statutory civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services bolding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates 
do you suggest for the various grades of the 
service?—I do not approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by whioh statutory civilians and members 
of the Provincial Service holding listed 
posts drawing approximately two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members- 
of the Indian Civil Service. The pay ought to 
be same. 

16-589. (49) Have you any proposals to 
make in regard to the leave rules applicable to 
statutory civilians and to members of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Services holding listed posts? In 
particular, do ydu consider that separate sets of 
rules for such officers and for officers of the Indian 
Civil Service are desirable?—It is not desir¬ 
able that there should be separate sets of 
leave rules for statutory civilians and membaig 

49 A 
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of the Provincial Civil Services holding listed 
posts and officers of the Indian Civil Service. 

Written anmen relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

16690. (51) Please refer to Government of 

India Eesolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 
19th August 1910, defining the general condi¬ 
tions which should govern recruitment to the 
Provincial Civil fcfervioe, and reproduced as 
Appendix A. Are these conditions suitable, or 
have you any recommendations to make for 
their alteration P—In considering the Govern¬ 
ment of India Eesolution No. 1046—1058, 
dated the 19th August 1900, defining the general 
conditions which should govern recruitment to 
the Provincial Civil Service, I beg to submit 
that two essential principles are involved in the 
Eesolution: (i) due representation in the public 
service of the different classes of the community, 
and (ii) a standard of general education with 
reference to local conditions The question 
arises whether, for the purpose of recruitment, it 
is necessary to secure representatives of different 
classes of the community, and whether any 
differentiation in the standard of education is 
required. Members of the Provincial Service, 
whether in the executive or judicial branch, have 
to discharge their duties according to law and 
the dictates of conscience, interests of all classes 
are equally in their charge and it should not be 
presumed that these officers would sacrifice the 
interests of one class for the sake of the interests 
of another class. The condition for safeguarding 
the interests of different classes of the community 
seems to be uimeoessary and its operation has a 
distinct tendency to the deterioration of the 
Service. Then, as regards standard of general 
education on local conditions means different 
standards to be fixed by Government with 
reference to local conditions. In the first place, 
this leads to the entry of men with a lower 
standard of education, directly prejudicial to the 
Service, and it has a tendency to diminution of 
energy and exertion for advancement and progress 
in education on the part of some classes or 
residents of some localities. On the other band, 
if no differentiation in the standard be made, 
there would be a stimulus for educational 


16591.^ (52) In particular, are the rules for 
the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in your province suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alter¬ 
ation ?—The rules for the recruitment of 
the Provincial Civil Service in force in 
this Presidency (Bengal), so far as this judicial 
branch is concerned, are fairly suitable, though 
there is room for improvement. But as regards 
the executive branch, I do not consider them 
to be suitable. I would recommend the appoint¬ 
ments in the executive branch to be made from 
amongst University graduates by competitive 
examination and not by nomination as a rule. 
The Government may, if it likes, reserve for itself 
power to nominate a very small proportion of the 
number to be appointed, say, one-tenth. Personal 
qualifications, talent and merit ascertained by 
competitive examinations ought to be the criteria 
for appointments Adventitious qualifications of 
caste, bii th, riches and social position ought not 
to be considered as factors for the determination 
of appointments in the Service; these should be 
considered as negligible matters. Competitive 
examination was abolished and rules laid down 
for annual appointments by Bengal Government 
Notification No. 3532 A., dated the 6th August 
1904, then by further notification of the Bengal 
Government No. 1609, dated the 10th June 
1909. And as matters now stand, certain number- 
of appointments are made on the nomination of 
Divisional Commissioners, certain appointments 
are made by promoting from subordinate service, 

»«., Sub-Deputy Collectors, and some on nomin¬ 
ation by the Syndicate of the University and 
some by Government as special cases. The poor 
meritorious giaduate, without any influential 
relation or friend to back him, has no chance 
of entCTing the Service. In the nomination 
by the Divisional Commissioners and the Syndi¬ 
cate of the Unive.-sity, I regret to say there is 
a great deal of favouritism ; merit and talent do 
not ensure nomination. The nominations 
brought about by various methods have a 
demoralizing effect on the nominee and the 
degradation of the friends and relations of candi¬ 
dates is such that no man having any self-respect 
ought to submit to it. ^ 


progress and advancement. A temporary loss of 
some appointments by a particular locality 
would in the long run prove a permanent good. 

Then, the Eesolution further lays down that 
“ admission to the Provincial Civil Service 
should usually be confined to persons who are 
natives of the province or have definitely 
settled in it.” This restriction is undesirable, 
if best and fittest men be intended to be 
admitted to the Service. The more enlarged the 
sphere of selection, the greater is the chance of 
efficient and able men coming in. For the 
interests of the Service and of the Government 
it is desirable that this restriction should cease 
to exist. If any particular province is backward 
in education, the removal of the restrietioii would 
necessitate the general improvement and advance¬ 
ment in education of the province, whereas the 
province would lag behind in the march of 
progress^rf special concession be allowed to it. 
Fairness and no favouritism ought to be the 
principle for recruitment. 


. . j ' ' riiaaoaa aua commu- 

Dittes duly repre.sented in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do ycu consider that this is desirable,, 
and what arrangements do you recomuiftud to 
secure this object ?—I consider that all classes 
and communities are duly represented in the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service of this Presidency. In my 
humble opinion, it is not essentially necessary 
that all classes and communities should be 
represented in the Service. If there be 
non-representation or inadequate representation of 
any class or community, the Service itself will not 
suffer, but the grievances of that class or com¬ 
munity would disappear within a comparatively 
short period by exertions and efforts for educa¬ 
tional progress which would of necessity have 
to be made by the said class or community. 

16593. (55) Are you satisfied with the- 
existing arrangements for the training and 
probation of officers appointed to the Provincial 
Civil feerviceP If not, please state your 
objections, and what other arrangements you. 
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recommend?—I am not fully satisfied with 
tlie existing arrangements for the training and 
probation of officers appointed to the Provincial 
Civil Service. The Munsifs and Subordinate 
Judges, officers cf the judicial branch of the 
Service, ought to acquire experience in the trial of 
criminal oases, if Subordinate Judges are to be 
permitted to hold the office of a District and 
Sessions Judge. First-grade Munsifs and Subor¬ 
dinate Judges, therefore, ought to be vested with 
powers to try criminal cases. Similarly, members 
of the executive branch from the fourth grade, who 
have to do judicial work, should be vested with 
powers to try some civil suits. 

16594. (56) Do you consider that the 
numbers of officers authorized for the various 
grades of your Provincial Civil Service are 
satisfactory P If not, please state your views ?— 

1 do not consider the numbers of officers 
authorized for the various grades of the 
Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory. From 
the Quarterly Civil List of Bengal corrected 
up to 1st October 1912, of the total number of 
Subordinate Judges, 43 only, 6 were in the first 
grade and 12 in the second. Of the second-grade 
Munsifs, 33 have been given powers to try oases up 
to Rs. 2,000 without any allowance being given 
to them ; these Munsifs do at least eight Subor¬ 
dinate J udges’ work. I would therefore beg to 
suggest that the number of Subordinate Judges 
be increased by ten more and that the number 
of first and second-grade Subordinate Judges 
be doubled. According to existing arrangements, 
very few reach the first grade, and that only a 
short time before they retire on account of age. 
Many have to retire while only Munsifs. An 
increase in the number of Sub-Judges would 
give a chance to some Munsifs. As regards the 
members of the Executive Branch, there are five in 
the first-grade and seven in the second, the percent¬ 
age being 1’7 and 2*2 respectively. The 
numbers in the fi||i^ and second grades ought to be 
increased, and the Sub-Deputy Magistrates and 
Collectors ought all to bo made Deputy Magis¬ 
trates and Collectors by abolishing the Subor¬ 
dinate Service. 

16595. (57) To what extent are the func¬ 

tions of the officers of the executive and 
judicial branches of your Provincial Civil Service 
differentiated ? Is any change desirable and, if so, 
in what direction?—The functions of the officers 
of the executive and judicial branches are not 
differentiated to any appreciable extent. The 
judicial and executive functions ought to be 
separated entirely. When appointments of 
Deputy Magistrates take place, these officers, who 


vmuld have to discharge duties of a judicial 
officer in criminal cases, should be appointed as 
such special officers and would be placed under 
the direct control of the Sessions Judge; other 
officers who would have to be entrusted with 
executive functions should ' be under the 
direct control and supervision of the District 
Magistrate. 

16596. (58) Are you satisfied with the 

present^ designation “the Provincial Civil 
Service ” ? If not, what would you suggest ?— 

I do not attach much importance to name; but 
if any change in the name be decided upon 
I would suggest “Indian Judicial and Execu¬ 
tive Service” instead of “Provincial Civil 
Service ”. 

16597. (60) Are the existing rates of 

pay and grading in the Provincial Civil 
Service . f your province adequate to seour® 
the desired qualificaions in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what alterations do you recommend ?-•- 
The existing rates of pay and grading in 
the Provincial Civil Service of Bengal are not 
adequate,^ in my opinion, to secure desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed. In the 
first place, the pay of the first grade in both 
branches of the Service (judicial and executive) 
ought to be the same, with necessary changes in 
the other grades. The pajr of the last grade of 
Munsifs and Deputy Magistrates ought also to 
be the same, Rs, 250. The rates of pay were 
fixed about half a century ago and, with the 
present high prices of articles of food and other 
neoessaries and the necessity for larger expenses 
which have to be incurred by members of the 
Service in educating and marrying their children, 
it would be an act of bare justice if the scale of 
pay be changed and rates fixed according to 
altered eircumstanees. 

16698. (61) Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by membsrs of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you 
suggest for the various appointments?—! have 
already recorded my views regarding this 
question in answer to question (47). 

16599 (64) Are you satisfied with the 

existing organization of the Provincial Civil 
Service? ^ If not, please state what alternative 
organization you consider desirable, and explain 
fully your views, making any suggestions that 
appear to you to be suitable P—I have already 
recorded my viwes regarding this question in 
answer to question (51), 


Rai Baikuntha Nath Sen Bahadur called and examined. 


16600. {Chairman ) You are a vakil and 
zamindar ?— I am. 

16601. Have you ever occupied positions in 
the Public Service ?—No. 

16602. You are in favour of simultaneous 
examinations in India ?—I am. 

16603. And you do not consider that a 
minimum proportion of European subjects should 
be employed in the higher posts of the civil 
administration P—That is so. 


16604. Do you consider that the British 
character of the Indian administration should 
be maintained ? - Yes. 

16605. Can you tell us how you would 
assure in the future that the British character 
should be maintained with a system of 
simultaneous examinations ?—The competitive 
examination is no test of character; it is a test for 
elliciency only, and I maintain that even if 
Indians do come in in large numbers, still the 
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British tone of the administration would be 
equally maintained 

16606. You think that however many Indians 
are in the administration the British tone would 
be maintained all the same?—Yes 

16607. You appear to be in favour of open 
competition not only for the Indian Civil 
Service, but for the Provincial Civil Service as 
well P—Yes. 

16608. What are your objections to the 
present system of recruiting to the Provincial Civil 
Service P—There is no room at present for meri¬ 
torious poor graduates of the Calcutta University, 
who are not backed up by influential friends or 
relatives, entering into tiie Service. 

16609. Do not meritorious graduates find 
their way into the Provincial Civil Service under 
the present system ?—A few only. According to 
present arrangements the University recommends 
only three. 

16610. You do not think the jtresent 
reernits to the Provincial Civil Service are 
meritorious P—They are in one sense meritorious, 
but more meritorious people would come in. 

16611, You would get people who were more 
meritorious ?—Yes. 

16612. You would include Pali and Bengali 

the syllabus of the open competition ?—Yes. 

16613, Why do you select those in pre- 
ifirenoe to other Indian vernaculars?—Some 
others also might be included, 

16614. You would not regard those as uni¬ 
formly suitable for the whole of India ?—No. 

16615, You suggest that 21 should be the 
age for the open competition ?—Yes, 

16616. And you do so on the ground 
that this would enable the candidates to take 
their degree before competing P —One can appear 
at the Matriculation examination at the age of 
16, and at least four years would be required for 
graduating. 

16617. 1 suppose you do not know the 

conditions of graduation in an English Univer¬ 
sity ?—No. 

16618. You say in answer to question (21) 
that if simultaneous examinations are not insti¬ 
tuted, you would recruit statutory civilians by 
open competition?—Yes. 

16619. Would this examination which you 
propose be for all India, or would you have 
it in provinces?—I propose it for all India. 

16620. One single examination?—Yes; a 
competitive examination. 1 would beg to invite 
the attention of this Commission to a resolution of 
Sir Steuart Bayley in 1889 in ooneetion with the 
competitive examination. He was Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, and recorded a resolution 
giving a history of competitive examinations for 
reoruitiug members to the Provincial Civil 
Service. It is to my mind a complete literature 
on the subject. When Lord Ourzon by bis re¬ 
solution and Sir Andrew Fraser by his resolution 
abolished the competitive system, it was strange 
that that resolution was not even noticed. 

16621. You are strongly in favour of open 
oompetition ?—Yes. 

16622. Do not you think it would he 
necessary to have a certain amount of recruit¬ 
ment trf the Provincial Civil Service by means 
of nommAtion ?—I have suggested at the most 


one-tenth, that Government might retain the 
power of nominating to the extent of one-tenth. 

16623. You think that proportion would 
allow of sufficient representation of the various 
communities and backward raees?—It may or 
may not do. 

16624. I want to know your opinion on 
that?—It may not be the representation of all 
classes and communities by nomination by 
Government of two members only. 

16625. You do not regard the repre.sent- 
ation of all the communities as so important 
as having open competition?—I do not consider 
the representation of classes and communities 
and localities as essential for the improvement 
of the service itself. 

16626. Do you think it would be regarded 
in the same light by all communities?—Some 
people perhaps may not like it at present, hut 
within a few years they would come to like it, 
because it would give an impetus to the advance¬ 
ment of their education. In this oonneotion 
1 beg permission to draw attention to certain 
statements which were placed on the table by the 
Bengal Government. 

16627, Does it bear on the questions I have 
asked you ?—Yes. 

16628. In what way?—With regard to 
the representation of localities and the power 
which the Government will have to nominate. 

16629. I do not think I desire to hear 
quotations from other authorities. I am merely 
asking you your opinion.—I was only drawing 
the attention of the Commission to the state¬ 
ments. 

16630. In jour answer to question (37) 
you say that officers of both branches should 
bo examined in legal subjects for a certain 
number of years after having joined the service. 
How many years ? I should suggest four or five 
years. 

16631. An examination every year?—No, 
not an examination every year. 

16632, You would have an examination at 
the end of the fifth year ?—Yes. 

16633. Do you think an examination of 
that character might interfere with the adminis¬ 
trative work of the officer ?—I do not think it 
wouhl. 

16634. You think that with all the work 
he has before him he would be able to find trine 
to work up for an examination as well ?—I think 
so, just as young members of the Civil Service 
as well as members of the Provincial Service now 
undergo their departmental examinations 

16635, In answer to question (55) you say 
that officers of the judicial branch should try 
criminal suits, and that officers of executive 
branch should deal with civil suits.—Yes. 

16636. Would this change you propose 
necessitate any increase of staff ?—No, it would 
not. It was once in practice for a short time, 

1663T And in yonr judgment a rearrange¬ 
ment can be made without the addition of any 
staff ?—Yes. 

16638. {Lord Ronald»hay!) Did I under¬ 
stand you to tell the Chairman that if the 
Provincial Civil Service was recruited by com¬ 
petition more graduates would get into the Service 
than are there now ?—Yes. 
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16639. Is it not a fact that before a man 
can be appointed to the executive branch of the 
Provincial Service he must be a graduate under 
the present rules?—But unfortunately many 
persons who have not got University titles have 
been appointed. 

16640 Are yon aware that Eule 8 of the 
Bengal Eegulatious says : “ The indispensable 

qualifications for a candidate for appointment by 
recruitment are, in the first place, that he is a 
natural-born subject of His Majesty or of a 
Native State, in the second place, that he is not 
under 20 or over 25 years of age, in the third 
place, that he is of good character, and, in the 
fourth place, that he is a graduate”?—I am 
aware of that 

16641. If every candidate must be a graduate 
now, I do not understand how you are going 
to get more graduates into the service by 
auy other system ?—I'here are graduates and 
graduates. There are M. A.’s, B A.’s, B.A. 
(Pass), B A. (Honours) I may mention that in 
190o, 1906, 1907, 1908 and 1909 there were 39 
persons appointed without any University quali¬ 
fication. In 1905 there were 8, 1906, 16, 1907, 
6, 1908, 5, and 1909, 5. 

16642. But those were no doubt special 
appointments and do not aflect the general rule 
which says that a man must be a graduate before 
he is appointed to the Service P—There is the 
rule, and the rule must be observed. 

16643. You say that the present system 
of recruitment to the Indian Civil Service is 
unsatisfactory in certain details, and that one of 
those details is that the English recruits get no 
training in Indian customs, manners, and so on, 
and in order to remedy that you suggest the 
English recruits should come out for training at 
some educational institution in India, where 
they would study the habits, manners, customs, 
character, and social rules of India. Are all 
these things to be taught by professors, or how 
is instruction in these matters to be given to 
recruits?—By association and study, just as I 
have suggested. Those who pass in India at the 
simultaneous examination should go over to 
England and be taken into some University or 
Institute and learn the habits, manners and 
customs of Englishmen. 

18644. Your suggestion is that the English 
recruits should oome out to an Indian Univer¬ 
sity ?— Yes. 

16645. For how long—a couple of years?— 
A couple of years is the probationary period 
in both eases. It may be, if there is a special 
college, as is suggested by one of the questions, 
for training such recruits, they might be admitted 
there and obti.in the requisite knowledge by 
mixing with the people there. 

16646, If it is a special college for the 
English recruits, they will not get the advantage 
of mixing with the people ?—There would be 
various ways of mixing with the people; 
they could mix with them in clubs and in 
society. 

16647. Do not you think they can mix 
with them much better by going into the districts 
and going through their period of training under 
a district ofiBcer rather than being collected 
together in one institution ?—That is also one of 


my suggestions, when they are actually appointed. 
This is the probationary period. 

16648. (Sir Theodore Morieon.) I want a 
little information about your answer with regard 
to languages. You have suggested the omission 
of Italian and German from the syllabus ?—Yes. 

16649. And you would substitute for them 
Pali and Bengali?—Yes. I have mentioned 
those, but I do not confine myself to them. 
There are Gujarati, Marathi and Tamil. 

16650, Would you allow a resident of Bengal 
to take up Bengali iu the examination?— 
A special rule migot be made not to allow him to 
take Bengali. 

16651. That is to say, it would be open 
to a Bengali student to take Bengali ?—Bengali 
students will have to undergo examination in 
English, which is a foreign language to them, 
though it is the mother language of the English 
candidates, who can take English for their 
subject. But I would not insist upon Bengalis 
being given the privilege of taking up Bengali as 
a subject. 

16652. So that the Indian vernaculars 
which you would add are to be taken up by 
persons whose mother-tongue they are not f—Yes. 

16653. You propose to take out Italian 
and German, and therefore the representation of 
European culture will be left to French. The 
English student may take up Latin and Greek 
and French?—Yes. 

16654. Do you wish the Indian student to 
take up Sanskrit, Bengali, Pali or any other 
Indian vernacular ?—Yes. 

16655. And they are to be marked the 
same ?— Yes. 

16666. So that as I work it out the 
English student can get a total of 1,600 marks 
and the Indian student can get 2,100 marks. 
Now you have added the vernaculars he might 
get a good many more marks?—That might be 
regulated by permission given to the Indian can¬ 
didates to take up these vernacular subjects to a 
certain limited extent. 

16657. You would limit it in that way ?— 
Yes. 

16658. you know Bengali, of course; are 
you able to institute a comparison between the 
literature of Bengali and these other languages 
which you would substitute P Can you give us 
yoor opinion as to the relative values of tlie 
literatures of India and Germany?—Not of 
Germany. 

16659. (Mr, Ookhale.) You have been a 
member of the Bengal Legislative Council ?—I 
have. 

16660. How long were you a member P— 
Five years. I was on the Council for two 
sessions. 

16661, And you were connected with the 

Municipality ot Berhampnr, were not you ?_ 

Yes. i was Chairman for nine years. 

16€62. Were you ever on the District 
Board ?—I was in the District Committee. 

16663. You prefer competition to nomin¬ 
ation ?—Yes. 

16664. Even for the Provincial Civil 
Service?—Even for the Provincial Civil Service, 

16665. Because, although there is a pro¬ 
vision that the men nominated should be 
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graduates, in your opinion the best graduates are 
Hot obtained that way P—That is so. 

16666. And the better the men you oan get 
into the service, the better P—Yes. 

16667. {Mr. Madge.) In answer to question 
(35) you say that the district officer should be 
impressed with the idea that it is not only his 
moral but legal duty to train up the young 
officer. If you mean apart from the training 
that every Collector does give to his assistants, do 
not you think that every officer would have to 
have something of the intincts of a school* 
master, as they give as much training as they 
can already P—They certainly do give a training, 
but they do it as a moral duty, and i would have 
something more than that from the head of a 
district. 

16668. You are not satisfied with the present 
system P—I am not satisfied. 

16h69. {Mr. Bompas.) You have given 
figures showing that considerable numbers of 
officers were appointed to the Provincial Service 
without having graduated in certain years. Do 
you think those were chiefly men who were 
promoted from the Subordinate Service P—No, 
these were appointments made, not promo¬ 
tions. 

16670. {Mr. Mukherji.) You would have 
a competition for the Statutory Civil Service ?—• 
Should no simultaneous examinations be held, 

I would have Statutory Civil Service examinations 
by competition. 

16671. As you are in favour of competi¬ 
tion out-and-out in all these services, why do you 


reserve one-tenth for Government nomination P— 
For the dignity and prestige of the Governmeut. 

16672. (Mr. Sen.) You are a pleader 
in the Murshidabad district P—I generally 
practise there, but I practise in many surround¬ 
ing districts. 

16673. But your practice is mostly confined to 
the district of Murshidabad P—Yes. 

16674. You say in (c) in your answer to 
question (6) that you are not in favour of 
Subordinate Judges being appointed to the posts 
of Assistant Sessions Judges. Is it not a fact 
that in Murshidabad, where your practice is 
largely confined, it has not been found necessary, 
within the last 20 years, to invest any Subor¬ 
dinate Judge with the powers of an Assistant 
Sessions Judge P—Yes. 

16675. Will you please look at this docu¬ 
ment, a report of a debate in the Bengal Legis¬ 
lative Council on the Provincial Judicial Service, 
in which I find you said. “ For the purposes of 
judicial administration the judicial officers have 
a voice and the public have a right to expect 
that these officers should be adequately paid.” 
I understand you meant to say that the Pro¬ 
vincial judicial officers as a class were not 
sufficiently well paid?—Certainly, I do thmlr 
that. 

16676. And therefore you recommend a time¬ 
scale to remove this difficulty ?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Adjourned till to-morrow at 10-30 a. m.] 
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Written answers relating to 
Service. 


the Indian Civil 


16677 (1). What is your experience of the 
w’orking of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Servioe ? Ho you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ?—On the whole, I con¬ 
sider that the system is fairly satisfactory in 
principle. 

16678 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in del ail, and what 
alterations would you suggest?—1 am inclined 
to the opinion that under the existing system, 
while obtaining men with British traditions, we 
do not always get those who are liable to turn out 
genuine rulers capable of guiding the destinies 
of men. Men are required who possess not only 
courage but decision of obaracter and habits of 
thought and qualifications suitable for governing 
men, and I have known instances in which these 
characteristics were entirely wanting in candi¬ 
dates recruited by competitive examination. 

1667h (3). Is the system equally suitable 
for the admission of “ Natives of India” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty?—My 
answer is in the affirmative. 

16680 (4). Further, is any differentiation 
desirable between other classes of natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty?—I see no reason for 
any such differentiation. 

16681 (5). Do you consider that the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Servioe is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests? Please give your 


reasons ?—I understand that the age of admis¬ 
sion to the Indian Civil Service was raised from 
21—23 to 22—24 in order to combine the* 
examination for the Home and Colonial Civil 
Services. I consider the age 22—24 to be too 
high, and to this extent, therefore, the combina¬ 
tion of the competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Servioe is to be deprecated; 
that is to say, the most suitable age for obtaining 
men for the Indian Civil Servioe should be the 
governing factor and not the possibility of com¬ 
bining examinations. 

16682 (6). If you do not consider the 
present system of recruitment by an open com¬ 
petitive examination to be satisfactory in 
principle, please state what alternative you would 
propose Do you recommend a system based on 
any of the following principles :— (a) Selection 
by headmasters of sohools approved or otherwise ; 
(6) Selection by authorities in Universities 
approved or otherwise; (c) Nomination by head¬ 
masters or University authorities and selection 
under the orders of the Secretary of State; 
(d) Combined nomination and examination, 
and (e) Any other method?—As British rule in 
India is based on the qualifications of its officers, 
that is to say, on their coolness of decision and 
rapidity in action, combined with intelligence, 
integrity and impartiality, I consider that regard 
should be had to such qualifications in selecting 
candidates for employment in India. I, there¬ 
fore, advocate alternative (d), viz., combined 
nomination and examination, as being most 
likely to be productive of the most suitable 
candidates. 
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16683 (7). What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing a system of simultaneous examination in 
India and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-horn subjects of His Majesty?—I 
strongly depreo.ite any system of simultaneous 
examination in India and in England. In the 
first place, the introduction of such a system 
means the abandonment of the principle that 
it is essential that the British character of the 
administration should be maintained. Any 
relaxation of the unity of Government or of its 
essentially British oharaoteristica would end in 
chaos. In the next place, open competition has 
proved unsatisfactory in India. It has led, and 
would lead, to class and racial animosities, and 
to the creation of a monopoly in the high posts 
of Government for a class of literati whose 
knowledge is somewhat narrow and theoretical, 
and who do not necessarily possess the hereditary 
or acquired experience of governing. History 
and experience, on the other hand, show that 
the British possess the capacity for governing in 
a high degree. Further, it is likely to lead to the 
exclusion of all persons drawn from the noble and 
aristocratic families whom the British adminis¬ 
tration should do its best to foster. Thirdly, 
there are practical difficulties, such as the main¬ 
tenance of the secrecy of the examination and 
the standard of toce. I also foresee diffi¬ 
culty about obtaining competent examiners in 
this country for civd, voce examination. Fourthly, 
I understand that even with the difficulties of 
simultaneous examination, it is admitted that 
some training ju England is essential for candi¬ 
dates selected in India, This training, if carried 
out after the competitive examination, would be 
of little use if it were limited only to a few 
months or even to a couple of years. The best 
way to ensure that Indians obtain an adequate 
idea of Western methods and civilization, is that 
they should receive a prolonged period of educa¬ 
tion in England previous to their going up for 
the competitive examination. Lastly, the intro¬ 
duction of such a system will involve the aban¬ 
donment of the principle of promotion from the 
Provincial Service. There is no doubt that pro¬ 
motions from the Provincial Service serve as a 
great attraction to good officers, and its aban¬ 
donment should bo a mistake. 

16684 (9). What would be your opinion 
with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
“Natives of India” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ?—I am altogether opposed 
to the principle of recruitment by separate exa¬ 
mination in India. 

16685 (1-3). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service ?—I see no necessity 
for any differentiation. 

16686 (14). Are you satisfied with the present 
definition of tie term ‘“Natives of India” in 
section 6 of the Government of India Act, 
1870 ^33 \'’ic., c, 3), as including “any person 
born and domiciled within the dominions of his 
Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident 
in India, and not established there for temporary 
purposes only”, irrespective of whether such 
persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of 


mixed European and Indian descent, or of 
unmixed European descent ?—The present 
definition of a “ Native of India” appears to be 
satisfactory. 

16687 (15). If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age-limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examina- 
tion, giving your full reasons. Do you consider 
that the age-limits should bo fixed to attract 
candidates of the normal school-leaving age in 
England, or candidates who have completed a 
University course, or candidates at an inter¬ 
mediate stage of education ?—Only two courses 
appear to be open: (i) that candidates should be 
recruited at the usual school-leaving age, and 
(ii) that they should be recruited at the usual 
age at which they leave college after taking an 
honour’s course. Any intermediate system is 
to be deprecated. Subject to the above, candi¬ 
dates should proceed to India at the earliest 
possible age. I should be inclined to fix 
the limit of age for the competitive 
examination at 23 in August preceding the 
examination. 

16688 (16). What is your experience of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age-limits, particularly under the systems 
in force from 1878 to 1891 (age-limits 17—19 
years, followed by two or three years’ probation 
at an approved University) and since 18yl 
(age-limits 21—23 or 22—24 years, followed by 
one year’s probation) ?—I think the limit of 
22—24 is too high. I should say that men who 
have gone through the honours course of a 
University are more likely to make good officers 
than the men recruited under the system 
enforced from 1878—91, viz., when the age-limit 
was 17 to 19. 

16689 (17). What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing the suitability of the recent recruits to 
the Indian Civil Service?—I would refer to my 
answer to questions (1) and (2), I am not 
prepared to say that the class of men recruited in 
all cases is suitable. 

16690 (18). What is the most suitable age 
at which Junior Civilians should arrive in 
India ? —I think that the beet age at which a 
man should come to India is about 24. He is 
then mature and possesses the qualifications 
brought out by a University career apd should 
not be too old to preclude his adapting himself 
to a strange country. 

16691 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination 
be fixed P Do you, accept the principle laid 
down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854 
and since followed, that “ the examination 
should be of such a nature that no candidate 
who may fail shall, to whatever calling he may 
devote himself, have any reason to regret the 
time and labour which he had spent in prepar¬ 
ing himself to be examined,” and that the object 
should be^ to secure, not specialists in any parti¬ 
cular subject that may be useful in a subsequent 
Indian career, but the ordinary well-educated 
young man of the period ?—The principle quot¬ 
ed appears to me to be sound. 

_ 16692 (22). Is any differentation in the sub¬ 
jects for the examination desirable between can¬ 
didates who are‘‘Natives of India’’and other 
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candidates?—No differentiation appears to be 
desirable. 

16693 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by Statute for 
otScers recruited to the Indian Oivil Service, and 
it so, what posts and for what reasons ? Please 
state in detail what alterations (if any) you 
recommend in the Schedule of the Indian 
Civil Service Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Viet, o 64). 

Attention is invited to the provisions of the 
ndian Oivil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet, 
c. 54) and of the Government of India Act, 1870 
133 Viet. 0 . 3), reproduced as Appendices II and 
III to these questions’) ?—Yes. I consider that 
certain posts should continue to be reserved for 
officers recruited for the Indian Civil Service, 
and I believe that the schedule of the Civil 
Service .Act, modified so as to bring it up to date, 
affords a good working rule. It is essential, in 
my view, that the predominance of the British 
element must be maintained. What is wanted 
is not only talent and cleverness but character 
and resouice. 

16694 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that “Natives of India” 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted?—I certainly consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects should bo 
employed in the higher posts of the Civil 
Administration. This is essential if the efficiency 
and unity of the administration and its motive 
power are to be maintained, and if racial animo¬ 
sities are to bo kept in check. Competent 
observers already consider that the strain on the 
European element is at breaking point. My 
experience in Bakarganj, which is one of the 
heaviest districts in Bengal, and in other parts 
of Eastern Bengal, indicates that the number of 
Europeans is dangerously low. 1 attribute 
much of the trouble in Eastern Bengal in recent 
years to the absence of efficient European ad¬ 
ministration before 1905, In fact, a fetish has 
been made of keeping the European element at 
its lowest. I would draw attention to the 
entirely different principle followed by the 
European mercantile firms in this country, which 
find that the number of Europeans must be 
increased for the purpose of control in 
proportion to the increase in the number of 
native employes. In considering the proportion 
of posts to which Natives of India might, under 
the present conditions, properly be admitted, 
regard must be had to the conditions of each 

rovince and no general rule can be laid down, 
understand that the proportion of Indians 
holding posts included in the Civil Service cadre 
is already the largest in Bengal, viz,, about 17 per 
cent. It is also to be remembered that the 
proportion of “ Natives of India ” in the civil 
services is constantly increasing. 

16695 (25). Do you accept, as generally 
satisfactory in principle, the present system under 
which “ Natives of India ” are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of section 6 


of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., 
0 . 3), or with the provisions of the Indian Oivil 
Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet, o. 54) ? Do 
you recommend any alterations in this system, 
and if so, what ?—I hold that there should be a 
direct relation between the number of posts held 
by Indians in the Oivil Service and those hold¬ 
ing listed posts. The only alteration in the 
system which I have to suggest is that selection 
for listed poets should take place at an earlier 
stage than it is done at present. I believe this 
would be of advantage to the Administration, as 
at present men are selected for the listed posts 
when they are nearing the end of their service, 
and the best work cannot be got out of them. 

16696 (27), Have the “Natives of India,” 
recruited by means of open competition in Eng¬ 
land, proved, on the average, as efficient as the 
European members of the Indian Givil Service 
of the same standing and recruited in the same 
manner ? Has it been found possible and ex¬ 
pedient to employ them in all branches of the 
Administration, whether on Executive or Judicial 
duties ?—The question is a difficult one to answer. 
I should be inclined to answer it in the negative. 
To find an Indian fitted for a high post has 
hithercobeen exceptional, and, so far as I recol¬ 
lect, there are few Civilian “ Natives of India ” 
who have risen to the top of the tree or obtained 
posts in the High Court or in the Secretariat. I 
think it is arguable that some of the most 
efficient Indians in the Civil Service have 
received almost their entire training at Home. 

16697 (28/. Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, 
and, if so, what method of recruitment would 
you recommend ?—I see no reason why the system 
of appointing “ Statutory Civilians ” should be 
revived. 

16698 (39). Have the officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service, selected to fill listed posts, 
proved on the average as efficient as members of 
the Indian Civil Service filling posts of similar 
responsibility, and has it been found possible and 
expedient to employ them in all branches of the 
Administration?—! should say that officers 
belonging to the Provincial Civil Service, 
selected to fill a listed post, have not proved 
themselves so efficient as members of the Civil 
Service filling posts of similar responsibility. I 
attribute this partly to their selection at an 
advanced age, and partly to the absence of that 
resource ^ and decision of oharactor which is 
characteristic of Englishmen. My experience 
extends to Executive officers only. 

16699 (43). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive ex¬ 
amination are required to undergo a probationer’s 
course of instruction in England? Do you 
recommend the continuance or abolition of this 
system ?—So far as I have been able to gather 
from_ conversation with the recently appointed 
candidates, I am not prepared to say that the 
present probationary period in England is of any 
particular value. I consider that the period 
should be retained, but that it should be of a 
different character. 

16700 (44). What should be the duration of 
the probationer’s course in England («) under 
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the present system of the open competitive exami¬ 
nation, (4) under any modification of that system 
recommended by you ?—I think that the proba¬ 
tionary period in England should not exceed one 
year and that the course to be undertaken by a 
candidate should be of a practical and profes¬ 
sional character. 

16701 (45). Do you consider it desirable that 
probationers should be required to spend their 
period of probation in England at an approved 
University ?—I am inclined to tldnk that during 
the period of probation, a candidate should he 
attached to an approved institution for the pur¬ 
pose of discipline and control. Probably, an 
institution in London would be most favourable. 

16702 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under what 
conditions ?—I should imagine that the expense 
of establishing a separate institution in England 
would be very great and in this view it will 
probably be better to utilize existing facilities. 

16706 (50). If a probationer’s course is con¬ 
tinued in England, do you accept the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 
18S4, that successful candidates in the open com¬ 
petition should be considered as having finished 
their general education and that their future 
studies should be such as have a special tendency 
to fit them for their calling ? Does your answer 
apply equally to candidates who pass the open 
competitive examination after leaving school and 
to those who do so after completing a University 
course P—I agree that during the probationary 
period the studies should be such as to fit candi¬ 
dates specially for their calling. 

16704 (51). Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix VI to these questions, showing 
the courses of studies prescribed for proba¬ 
tioners in 1891 and 1912, and state what altera¬ 
tions (if any) you desire to recommend in the 
present course (») under the existing system of 
the open competitive examination, and (4) under 
any modification of that system recommended by 
you ?—Every candidate should be taught to ride 
and should undergo a course which will include 
the study of the principles of law, the law of 
evidence and attendance at court I lay great 
stress on the latter item, as I believe candidates 
derive great benefit from it. A modified form of 
the curriculum laid down in note (J) to appen¬ 
dix VI would appear to be suitable. If the list is 
considered too long, the first five Acts under the 
heading “ Law of India ” might be postponed to 
the period of training in India. I should be 
inclined to add the study of Indian History 
and Geography, and that of a classical 
language might be optional, I would postpone 
the study of modern oriental languages until the 
candidates arrive in India. Candidates not pass¬ 
ing should be rejected. 

16705 (52). In particular, please state your 
op.nion as to the desirability during the period 
of probation of (i) compulsory attendance at 
Law Courts in England and reporting of cases; 
(ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to the 
general principles of jurisprudence ; (iii) the teach¬ 
ing of the grammar and text-books of Indian 
languages with or without any attempt at collo¬ 
quial instruction ; (iv) the teaching of (a) Indian 
Geography, (4) Political Economy, (c) Accounts ? 


—■I have already dealt with (i) and (ii). I 
think that ifcem^ (iii) might be postponed until the 
candidates arrive in India, as also the teaching 
of Accounts I have suggested Indian History 
and Geography for the period of probation at 
Horne. I am doubtful if Political Economy 
need be taken. 

16706 (54). What is your opinion of a pro¬ 
posal to start, at some suitable place in India, 
a college for the training of probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service and possibly of other 
Indian Services recruited in England ?—I con¬ 
sider that a central college in India for the 
training of probationers for the Indian Civil 
Service is out of the question. 

16707 (55). What is your opinion of a pro¬ 
posal that each provincial Government should 
arrange for the training of probationers by suit¬ 
able courses of instruction tor the w'bole or 
portions of the first two years of service at some 
suitable centre ?—In view of the experience 
which we have obtained of police schools at 
which European Assistant Superintendents and 
Indian Deputy Superintendents and Proba¬ 
tionary Sub-Inspectors are all trained together, 
but in different courses, I am inclined to the 
opinion that a central provincial institution, not 
at a Presidency town, would be of considerable 
value. The probationers would learn the 
language of the province and Indian criminal, 
civil and revenue laws in this institution, and 
much attention should be given to physical 
exercises, as has recently been suggested tor the 
students in connection with the University of 
Dacca. If Probationfiry Deputy and Sub- 
Deputy Collectors would be sent to the same 
institution, I believe that it would be a means 
of engendering good feeling between the officers, 
and would be of advantage to both parties. 
Strict discipline should be enforced, and as every 
European should know how to ride and shoot, an 
establishment of horses would have to bo main¬ 
tained and drill should be insisted on. A some¬ 
what different course would have to be prescribed 
for the Civilian probationers to that followed by 
the Deputy and Sub-Deputy Collectors, as the 
latter have not got to study' the language. The 
time which the Deputy and Sub-Deputy Collec¬ 
tors thus save could bo devoted to history and 
geography and other useful subjects, such as 
possibly Ethnography and the study of works on 
administration. Possibly, they might also study 
the principles of law which the European candi¬ 
dates would have studied before coming to India. 
It is possible that a central institution of this 
kind might also receive European officers selected 
for other Services, such as the Education and 
Public Works Departments. 

16708 (56). In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organiza¬ 
tion of Oriental Studies in London (1909), the 
view is taken that the preliminary training in 
oriental languages and in law required by pro¬ 
bationers can be given better in England than in 
India, because of the difficulties which junior 
Civilians would experience in learning these 
subjects in India, the lack of good teachers in 
Indian district head-quarters, the difficulty of 
even good Indian teachers appreciating the 
European student’s point of view, and the diffi¬ 
culty of arduous study in a tropical climate. Do 
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you consider that these objections could be met 
by a suitable scheme of instrucdon in India?- 
I believe in probationers obtaining a preliminary 
training in the principles of law in England, but 
I would leave the study of modern oriental 
languages to their time in India. I agree that 
there is a lack of good teachers at Indian district 
bead-quarters, but this difficulty would be over¬ 
come if ray suggestion for the establishment of 
a central provincial institution for training pro¬ 
bationers were adopted. 

16709 (60). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior members 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India ? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ?— 
Everything depends ou the iudividual Collector 
under whom a young Civilian is placed, but, in 
these days of hard work, the Collectors of (he 
big districts, which foim the best training 
grounds for young Civilians, have little time to 
give to the training of young Civilians. Another 
weakness is the fact that a youog Civilian when 
sent to a district is isolated and has not sufficient 
opportunity of associating with, and rubbing 
shoulders against, other members of his own 
Service. This would be obviated bv training at a 
central institutiou. Young Civilians are sent to 
settlement training at the end of their first year 
in India I believe very greatly in settlement 
training as the best kind of introduction to district 
work in ludia, and I consider that this part of 
their training is most import ant. Alter a year 
spent at the central trainiug school, I would send 
a young Civilian for settlement training for at 
least six months and then let him be posted to 
a head-quarters station for six months to learn 
practical work. 

16710 (61). Is the existing system of Depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable, and if not what 
change do you recommend ?—If a central 
institution is created, we have found by experience 
in the Police school that there will probably be 
a tendency lo cramming. Government has re¬ 
cently passed an order preventing young police 
officers from passing in Bengali and law till the 
second Departmental examination after their 
arrival. 1 consider this to be a salutary system. 

16711 (62). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate pro¬ 
ficiency in the study of the Indian languages, and 
if not, how could this best be remedied?—My 
answer is in th^affirmative. I attribute this to 
several causes, in the first place there is a great 
want of good teachers at Indian district head¬ 
quarters. In the second place, there is no syste¬ 
matic curriculum. In the third place, more exten¬ 
sive use is being made every day of the English 
language by persons with whom young Civilians 
come in contact; and lastly, officers are so much 
tied to their desk that they have no opportunities 
of associating with people who speak the vernacu¬ 
lar, as they used to have. At the Police sohool we 
have a curriculum laid down with the help and 
advice of several experienced men, including 
missionaries whose assistance we found of special 
importance. I consider that this system might 


be introduced if a central training institution is 
established. Another remedy is that inspecting 
offioers should examine junior Civilians in their 
knowledge of the language at the time of their 
inspections, and knowledge of tho language 
should form an item in the officers’ annual 
confidential character report. 

16712 (63). Do you recommend any changes 
in the rules for the encouragement of the study of 
oriental languages, and if so, what changes ?—I 
understand that rules have already been accepted 
for—(i^ inoreasing rewards, and (ii) the holding 
of a “ proficiency ” examination which will be less 
stiff than the “ high proficiency ” examination, 
and that an extension of the period of service 
for passing this examination is permitted. In 
addition language leave should, I think, be 
allowed, as in the case of officers of the Army. 

16713 ^71). Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to 
the system of probation and training for tho 
Indian Civil Service which are not covered by 
your answers to the foregoing questions ?-—As 
British rule in India is established much more 
on the character of the rulers than on clevsrness 
or brains, I think that special attention should 
be given during the per.od of probation and 
training to the formation of character. I quote 
here a draft rule which I have recently sent up 
to Covernmeut in connection with the training 
of Sub-lnspectois nt the Provincial Police 
Training School, as showing the kind of thing 
which we are aiming at in the Police service. 
Hitherto, this kind of training and formation of 
character has not received, in my opinion, as 
much attention as the subject deserves. 

“ Object of the school .—The Police Training 
School is established to teach the probationary 
gazetted officers and the future investigating 
officers of the force, their powers and obligations 
under the law, the general duties which they will 
have to perform as police offioers, and the sources 
of information to which they should refer to guide 
them in the correct, performance of those duties. 
It is not expected that the sohool will turn out 
supervising and investigating offioers who are 
completely equipped lor the work that lies before 
them, but the scliool should inculcate in them 
those habits of physical health, activity, discipline, 
self-reliance, observation, courtesy and straight- 
forwardness of dealing in the execution of their 
work, which are essential to a Police officer. Above 
all things, the formation of character among 
the office! s and men nt the school is of paramount 
importance. The highest standard of conduct 
and morality is required, and the Principal will 
devote his special attention to them. No oadet 
will be considered eligible for final appointment 
to the force who does not show by his behaviour 
at the sohool that he is shictly honest, sober, 
steady, punctual and obedient in his habits, and 
upright in his dealings with the public and with 
those with whom he is brought in contact at the 
school. It follows that, as the course progresses, 
the Principal should take steps to have those 
cadets eliminated who are, in his opinion, not 
likely to become good and efficient police 
officers.” vSpeoial attention should be given to 
training young Civilians in the manners and 
customs of the country and in courtesy and 
consideration towards the public. 
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16714 (87). Are you satisfied thaf, under the 
existing system of promotion, the interests of 
individual officers and of the administration are 
dulj'' reconciled, and have you any suggestions 
to make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
of selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers?— 
I understand that throughcut the Service the 
feeling is unanimous that inefficient officers 
should bo compulsorily retired with greater 
freedom than is the case at present. It has 
been suggested that the Secretary of State should 
pass final orders on each case, and that he should 
be advised by a Board of Discipline constituted 
as may seem to be most expedient in each 
particular set of circumstances. The question as 
to whether an officer is efficient or inefficient 
depends so much on individual opinion that the 
establishment of a Board for the consideration of 
each individual case appears to be preferable to 
leaving the decision to the individual recom¬ 
mendation of a single officer. The chief difficulty 
in such cases is the personal equation, and the 
attitude which has sometimes been adopted by 
the Government of India that there must be 
absolute proof of incompetence. If compulsory 
retirement is insisted on, a superannuation pension 
should be given— nde question (125). 

16715 (92). Are the present rates of pay and 
grading suitable ? If not, what alterations do 
you recommend ?—There is no doubt that the 
attractions of the Indian Civil Service are not 
the same as they were thirty or forty years ago. 
The pay of the Service has been diminished 
by the fall in the exchange ; the cost of living in 
India has increased enormously, while the cost 
of living in England is also higher. The 
proposed substitution of Indian for European 
doctors in up-country stations has also been 
keenly felt by the Service. Meanwhile, the pay 
of other Services has been raised. 

16716 (93). If any dissatisfaction is felt,does 
it relate to the pay or grading of the higher 
or lower posts or to both ?—1 should say that it is 
in the rank of Magistrates and Collectors that 
dissatisfaction with the pay exists. There is no 
apparent reason why the pay of the two lowest 
grades of Collectors in Bengal should be lower 
than in Bombay, Madras and United Provinces 
as shown in the following statement:— 

Bombay ... 2,326 1,800 

Madras ... 2,250 1,800 

United Provinces ... 1,833^ 1,666^ 

Bengal ... 1,800 1,6C0 

16717 (95). Do you consider that the ex¬ 
change compensation allowance introduced in 
11-93, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?—•! understand that the Secre¬ 
tary of State has decided to abandon the system 
of exchange compensation allowance in exchange 
for an increase of pay approximately equivalent 
to the allowances withdrawn. 

16718 (99). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution for the existing graded system 
nf promotion, of a time-scale of salary f If 
you are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the Service or 


pot? Prov:ded the cadre is large enough, I am 
inclined to prefer the present system of promo¬ 
tion _ as being most attractive. A time-scale is 
required in case of small cadres, and it has the 
advantage of avoiding the discontent and 
inefficiency arising from blocks in promotion. 
Where blocks occur, as in the Punjab at present 
some minimum standard of pay, worked out on 
the basis of a time-scale, appears to be required, 
so that it would come into automatic operation 
on a certain given set of circumstances arising. 

16719 (104). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they 
draw salary approximately at the rate of two- 
thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts 

by members of the Indian Civil Service ?_The 

arrangement appears, in my opinion, to be a 
suitable one. Ihe officers have less expenses and 
have neither the experience, education nor 
efficiency of a Civilian. 

16720 (113). Generally speaking, do any of 
the present leave rules applicable to the Indian 
Civil Service cause inconvenience to the Adminis¬ 
tration, and if so what, and what remedy do you 
suggest ? (114). In particular are they a con¬ 
tributory cause of excessive transfers of officers 
of the Indian Civil Service, and if so, how can 
this difficulty be met?—(113—4). I would 
refer to paragraph 157 (1) of the Deoentrali- 
zation Commission’s report about the opening 
of a “leave ledger” account which seems to me 
to be a sound proposal. 

16721 (118). Is the present system of equal 
annuities to all members of the Indian Civil 
Service generally accepted as satisfactory by 
the Government and by the members of the 
Indian Civil Service?—The present system of 
equal annuities to all members of the Indian 
Civil Service is a privilege which is greatly 
valued, but in my opinion officers who have held 
high posts should receive an enhanced pension- 
pfde question (122). 

16722 (119). Would a non-contributory 
system of superannuation pensions, varying in 
amount with the amount of salary drawn at the 
time of retirement, be preferable in the interests 
either of the Government or of the members of 
the Indian Civil Service ?—I believe that the 
pension of the Civil Service was fixed in 1820 
and the purchasing power of £1,000 is certainly 
much less now than it was at that lime. More¬ 
over, in the present contributory system an officeT- 
who retires after 25 years’ service himself 
subscribes £500 a year towards his pension, 
A Civilian, therefore, gets a pension of £500 a 
y^r after 25 years, which is less than some 
other Services. I suggest that an inquiry should 
be made by the Commission whether the oontri- 
buttons made by the Civilians during their 
services, if invested with a good insurance 
company, would not produce better results. I 
think that a Civilian’s pension should be made a 
reality, that is to say, that he should o-et a 
thousand a year on a non-contributory basis.° 

16723 (122) Do you consider that a similar 
system should be applied to the oases of high 
Executive officers, and, if so, to which ? Plehse 
state the amount of pension and the conditions 
which you recommend as suitable?—I consider 
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that those who have held high offices should 
obtain a concession. It seems unreasonable 
that a Lieutenant-Governor of a province, accus¬ 
tomed as he is to a large income and a great 
position in India, should retire on the same 
pension as a Collector of a district. Heads of 
provinces should be given £1,500 a year as 
pension. Members of Council and members of 
the Board of Revenue should be given £1,200 a 
year. 

16724 (124). Do you recommend the intro¬ 
duction of a system of reduced pensions for such 
officers as may be found to be inefficient, but 
whom it M'ould be difficult to retire without some 
provision for their subsistence ? If so, what do 
you suggest ?—Inefficient officers who are com¬ 
pelled to retire should have some provision made 
for their subsistence. The scale should be some¬ 
what less than that allowed for retirement on 
medical certificate. 

16725 (135). Have you any other proposals 
to make in regard to the conditions of pension 
not covered by your answers to the above ques¬ 
tions ?—The only other proposal I have to make 
is that it should be made possible for a Civilian 
to commute a portion, at any rate, of his pension 
on retirement. Many officers desire to take up 
their residence in the Colonies and elsewhere, and 
a capital sum for starting a new life would be of 
great value to them. 

16726 (137). Have you any other proposals 
to make in regard to the Indian Civil Service not 
covered by your answers to the above questions P 
If so, please explain them f—I suggest that 


permanent membership of the Viceroy’s Council 
should be reckoned as the ultimate term of a 
Civilian’s appointment in India, and that it 
should not be a stepping-stone to a Lieutenant- 
Governorship I believe that this would be an 
advantage to the administration. 

Written an&wer relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

16727 (9). What is the system of training 
and probation adopted for officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ? Do you consider it satisfac¬ 
tory, and, if not, what alterations do you recom¬ 
mend P—I would refer to my answer to ques¬ 
tion (65) about the Indian Civil Service. I do 
not consider that the present system of at¬ 
taching an officer to a district to pick up what 
he can of his work and eventually sending him 
to settlement training is satisfactory, I would 
substitute a system similar to that in the Police 
Department by which Indians who are appointed 
as Deputy Superintendents are sent to the Police 
Training College for training with the Proba¬ 
tionary Assistant Superintendents of Police. 
The discipline and inculcation of western methods 
and the carrying out of physical exercises are 
excellent for them. I believe tl.'at the extension 
of such a system to the Executive officers of the 
Provincial and Subordinate Executive Services 
would be of the utmost value not only in improv¬ 
ing the general morale of these officers but also 
in assisting them to absorb the ideas and views 
of the Civilians with whom they will have to 
work in future years. 


Mr. R. B. Hughes-Buller called and examined. 


1672'<. (Chairman.) You are Inspector- 
General of Police in Bengal ?—Yes. 

16729. And you received that appoiument 
from the Indian Civil Service?—Yes. 

16730. How many years have you occupied 
that position p—I have been an Inspector-General 
of Police in two proviuces. 1 was transferred 
from Eastern Bengal and Assam after the redis¬ 
tribution of the provinces. I joined the appoint¬ 
ment in November 1910. 

16731. I suppose you have had an oppor¬ 
tunity, in the course of your official work, of 
going all over the presidency P—Yes, pretty 
nearly. 

16732. And of coming into contact with all 
classes of the community p—1 hope so. 

16733. According to your answer to the first 
question, you do not appear to be quite satisfied 
with the present system of open competition P— 
Not altogether. 

16734, You do not think that it gives entirely 
satisfactory results ?—I think it would be pos¬ 
sible to find a slightly better class of men. 

16/35. What you recommend is the substitu¬ 
tion of combined nomination and examination for 
the prtsent system P—Yes. 

16736. How would Europeans and Indians 
obtain their nominations under the system that 
you propose?—I advocate sQ.-uethiug ol the same 
kind of system which I understand prevails in the 
Navy, except in so far as age is concerned. I 
understand that the system is that the boy is 
j udged by his school reports and by the character 
given, to him by nominees of different kinds. 


I believe I am right in saying that that is the 
system ; and a process of elimination takes place 
as you gradually weed out the unlikely boys. 
It is a process of elimination which 1 should 
like to see introduced into the Civil Service, for 
the reason that I consider that an Indian Civilian 
requires much the same characteristics as are 
required in the Navy—courage and decision of 
character. 

16737, You would have a selection Board in 
England for European candidates and a selection 
Board in India for Indian candidates P—I gee no 
reason why that should not happen. It seems to 
me that all the candidates will have to go to 
England eventually, because I advocate that all 
Indians who wish to go into the Civil Service 
should have an English education. 

16738. You would hardly expect Indians to 
go all the way to’England unless they had first 
been nominated P—'I hey go there with the hope 
of joining the Bar. it would help them of 
oourso and I think it would be a good thing. 

16739. You have not fully considered what 
should he the machinery of the selection Board P 
Not so far as India is concerned. 

16740. You recommend that candidates 
should be selected at an early age ?—I think my 
view is that candidates for the Civil Service 
should enter after a college course. 

16741. Do you not rather suggest, in answer 
to question (7), that you would like Indians to 
receive an English public school education ?—I 
am all for an Indian going to England as early 
as possible. 
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16742. At what age do you suggest that he 
should go?—That is a matter for him ; it is not 
for me to say. 

16713. But iu your answer you have rather 
suggested that he should go at sohool age; and 
that is why I am asking you the question. You 
say, “ 'I'he best way to ensure that Indians obtain 
an adequate idea of Western method and oivilisa- 
tion is that tliey should receive a prolonged period 
of education in England previous to their going 
up for the competitive examination.”?—A good 
manv of them do, as far as I understand. I 
think the more education they can have in Eng¬ 
land the better they are able to imbibe Western 
ideas. That is the process which now takes place, 
as I understand A great many Indian boys go 
home quite early. 

16744. Your objection to simultaneous exami¬ 
nation is that it would involve the abandonment 
of the system of promotion from the Provincial 
Civil Service. Why should that be the case? — 
Because in order to make the Provincial Service 
attractive you must give them fair prospects, and 
there is no doubt ^hat the prospect of getting 
into the listed posts is a very great attraction 
to the man in the Provincial cadre. 

16745. I quite see that; but why should 
the establishment of simultaneous examinations 
necessarily entail the abandonment of the listcd- 
posts system ?—Because the same class of men 
would go up for the Civil Service iu India as now 
goes up and gets into the Provincial Service. 
You get no different class of men. 

16746. They come from the same community, 
but they would undergo a different test?—Yes. 

16747. There is nothing intrinsically inconsis¬ 
tent in the combination of simultaneous examina¬ 
tions with the listed-posts.system ?—Perhaps not. 

16748. In answer to question (24) you say 
“ Competent observers already consider that the 
strain on the European element is at breaking 
point”. Do you mean by that that the number 
of European officers is low as compared with the 
number of Indian subordinates; or do you mean 
that there is a scarcity of officers which is a danger 
to good government ?—I think that there are 
BO few civilians in the country that there is a 
danger to good government and efficiency. I 
consider that the Civil Service in this country is 
practically at breaking point from the amount of 
work put upon it. There is not a single civilian 
in this country who, in,my opinion, is not over¬ 
worked. 

16749. All down the line ?—All down the 
line. 

16750. Quite apart from any question of pro¬ 
portions, would you like to see the whole cadre 
increased?—Yes; but it is not to be inferred 
that 1 am against an increase of the Indian 
element in the Civil Service, though I think that 
there should be a maximum fixed. What I do 
think is that I look for the remedy iu the increase 
of personnel. That is the remedy which I look 
for. All these big districts in Bengal are under¬ 
manned so far as the Indian Civil Service is 
meant to be a corps d’idte for the administration 
of the country ; in fact all our districts are under¬ 
manned. There is not the slightest doubt about it. 

16761. You think it is necessary that there 
should be an actual increase of officers ?—I very 
strongly hold that opinion. 


16752. And if that increase were to take 
place, would you have any objection to Indians 
enjoying a certain proportion of the additional 
posts ?—I have no objection to an increase in the 
Indian element provided that it is not accom¬ 
panied by an increase of personnel in high posts. 

16753. In your answers to questions (44) and 
(55), j'ou suggest that Provincial training Insti¬ 
tutions should be established. That means, of 
course, that there would be an institution in each 
province ?—Yes. 

16754. Where Civilians would go for six 
months on their arrival in India?—I should say 
a year 

16755. You say six months in your proof ?_ 

1 do not think I said six mouths. I think I said 
a year. At any rate that is my idea - that they 
should be there a year. That is our Police sys- 
te.n. 

16756. You base your proposal on your expe¬ 
rience of an institution that you have got for 
the Police P—Yes It was started by the Police 
Commission. It was on the recommendation of 
the Police Commission that these schools were 
started. 

16757. At what age do your young officers 
enter this institution?—Between 19 and 20. 

16758. Are they drawn from the univer¬ 
sities?—No, they have not had time to go to the 
universities. They ere schoolboys. They come 
from the same class as the Indian civilians, as far 
as 1 can judge. 

16759. They come straight from school ?— 
Yes, they come practically straight from school. 

16760. What kind of staff of instructors 
have you got?—We have a European principal. 
The instructors are selected inspectors from the 
Pbree. There is a European drill instructor, and 
a certain number o.' ludian instructors. There is 
also a selecied pclilit to teach Bengali. 

16761. Your instruction is of a military 
character?—No; they are taught Bengali and 
law. Drill is the only military portion of 
the curriculum. They are also taught Police 
Law, the Indian Penal Code, the Criminal 
Procedure Code, the Evidence Act and miscellane¬ 
ous Acts. These are all taught by the Police 
inspectors. 

16762. What salary do you give these 
inspectors?—Rs. 150 rising to Rs. 250 a 
month. 

16763. And what would be the salary of 
the European principal?—He is on the graded 
cadre of the Police. The present man gets 
Rs. 900 I think. 

16764. Do you think that an institution of 
that kind wmuld be suitable for young civilians 
who have been through the competitive examina¬ 
tion and have had along education including a 
university course for a degree?—I do not 
advocate the same curriculum; but you could 
always modify your curriculum. I see no objec¬ 
tion to a course of that kind ; at any rate, it is 
the only practical alternative, as far as I can see, 
to the present course of training which, in my 
opinion, is wanting. 

Iti765. You would have to modify the curri¬ 
culum to meet the requirements of the civilian? 
—We give a great deal of attention to drill, 
which would not be required for a civilian! 
At the same time I should like to see physical 
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training of some sort introduced, because, I 
understand, in all educational curricula nowa¬ 
days considerable attention is given to physical 
training, and it helps a man to keep in health. 

16766. You must remember that the 'person 
you are dealing 'with is not a boy of 19, but a 
man of 24 or 25. No doubt a training of the 
kind you suggest would be very good for a boy 
of 19, but it might not be equally well adapted 
to the case of the young man who is entering the 
Civil Service ?—Quite so. 

16767. For the latter you would require a 
much higher trained type of teacher?—Yes, 
quite so. 

16768, And that would involve considerable 
expense, would it not ?—1 take it that you would 
have a European principal, and a certain number 
of Deputy Magistrates or officers of the Frovinoial 
Executive Service as instructors. I should 
not imagine that the expense would be very 
great. 

16769. You say from your experience of the 
Indian Civil Service that a scheme of that 
character would obtain the results you desire, 
but that the present practice of placing young 
ofiScers under the supervision of a Collector is 
perhaps capable of improvement ?—Yes. 

16770. In answer to question (135), you 
suggest a modification of the pension scheme, 
with a view to enabling an Indian officer at the 
expiration of hie service to call upon a small 
capital sum of money?—Yes 

16771. Am I to understand that you would 
institute some form of insurance in order to enable 
him to get a lump sum along with his pension at 
the expiration of his service?—We all contribute 
very large sums to our pensions. It seems to me 
that, at the end of a man’s service, he should have 
a right to call upon it, at any rate in part, 
to enable him to start life again in the Colonies. 
For instance, if I wanted to go to Canada, a small 
capital sum would be exceedingly useful to me 
probably. 

16772. You would deduct a certain amount of 
the pension income and substitute for it the 
equivalent in capital?—Yes, the equivalent in 
capital 

16773, {Sir Murray Hammick ,)—With regard 
to the school, do you contemplate these successful 
civilian candidates having any course in England 
before they come to India P—Yes. 

16774. You would give them one year ?—Yes, 
a short practical course in England. 

16775. One year?—Yes. 

16776. What do you propose to teach 
them there? Would they attend the Law 
Courts?—Yes, they would attend the Law 
Courts. I am very anxious that that should be 
revived. I was one of those who came out 
under that system, and I consider that I 
benefited very greatly personally by that 
practical course at home. 

16777. You would give them study in the 
principles of law?—Yes. 

16778. And any language?—I am doubt¬ 
ful about the language. Possibly a classical 
language might be made an optional subject to 
encourage that kind of study. But I am inclined 
to think that the best study of the modem Indian 
languages can be obtained out here, provided 
you can get competent teachers. 


16779. The candidate by the time he reaches 
India would . be about 24 years of age ?—Yes, 
about that. 

16780. Have you ever heard of young 
civilians expressing considerable dissatisfaction 
with the continued stage of pupilage to which 
they are subjected on their arrival in India, 
because they come out so old ?—It has not come 
to my notice 

16781. These schools which you suggest 
would be provincial schools?—Yes 

16782. Therefore in each school in the course 
of the year you would only have, in some 
presidencies, two or three pupils ? —My remedy 
for that is to combine the Deputies and Sub- 
Deputies and even other Services in the same 
institution. I have mentioned that, 

16783. You would bring in various officers, 
for instance?—I would bring in various officers, 
and engineer educational officers. 

16784. It would be rather difficult to bring 
engineers into a school of that sort, I should 
think. However, you propose to give them 
lectures in law ?—Yes. 

16785. But the successful candidates who 
come out after a full University course, having 
studied the principles of law in England, would 
require a much higher course of law than you 
ever dream of giving in your Police schoof?— 
Quite 80 . 

16786. Tliere would be a difficulty in 
finding professors to teach them, I should 
imagine, would there not ? I do not see where 
you could get the professors from ?—I think it 
would be quite possible to find such men. After 
all, there is no lack of legal talent in this country 
—legal instructors who are quite competent to 
teach the amount of law which a young civilian 
has to learn when he first comes out to this 
country. 

1678/. He may not have to learn very much, 
but it would be a great benefit that he should 
study law very thoroughly. I doubt whether 
you could get professors in India to teach them 
sufficiently. Do you think you would?—I 
should have thought that it was possible. 

16788. You mean Indian professors ?—Yes, 

16789. J suppose you came out too late to re¬ 
member men who went through the Colleges 
years ago, and who put down all their miseries 
to debt incurred in the (Colleges; you never came 
across a man of that sort ?—No. 

16790. I did when i first arrived in India. 
You would put them through a course of riding 
and physical drill ?—Yes, physical drill. 

16791. Do you really think it possible that a 
man, who has taken a high degree at Oxford, has 
been through a high course of law at Oxford, has 
been independent for a year studying in London, 
and living in lodgings of his own, would consent 
to come out here and put himself into a school 
run by a young civilian Superintendent with a 
set of lecfurers, who had no particular academic 
distinction, and then go through a course of drill 
under a sergeant ? Do you suppose he would 
care to submit to that ? I suppose you would 
have to bring a European sergeant in for the 
purpose, and you would have to give the pupils a 
mess-house ?—Yes. 

^ 16792. And they would be under a strict 
discipline, and not allowed to go out after certain 
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hours, and so on ; is that what you propose ?—I 
do not see that the principal need necessarily be 
a young civilian. My answer would be that 
every civilian who comes out to this country 
does go through a course ot instruction ; practi¬ 
cally every civilian joins the Volunteers, and I 
see no reason why a man, if his bread and 
butter depends up(m it, should object to going 
into an institution of that kind. 

16793. I am afraid yon will find it perfectly 
impossible to work unless you reduce your age. 
If you brought boys out at 19 you might possibly 
do it, but I do not think you can do it with a 
young fellow of 24 or 25 That is my opinion. 
You s iy that the I’olice schools were started by 
the Police Commission. I think we had these 
schools before the Police Commission arrived ?—I 
think that is right. I should have said they 
were developed by the Police Commission. 

16794. liave you thought out what the ex¬ 
pense of these schools would be? —I speak subject 
to oorreotion, but perhaps Mr. Stephenson, who is 
the Financial Secretary, will be able to tell me if 
I am wrong. I think 1 am right in saying that 
my budget grant for the schools in Bengal—we 
have two or three of them—is about a lakh. 

16795. As regards your idea of commuting 
the pensions, you know that there is a system of 
commuting pensions which used to exist in the 
Army for instance. Have you ever come across 
persons in this country—in the Army—who have 
commuted their pensions P —No. 

16796. Do you not think it very likely that 
the system of the commutation of pensions would 
lead a man to commute a great share of his 
pension and put it into debentures and concerns 
of a gambling nature that would very likely 
cause him to come to grief ?—There is that 
possibility. You cannot provide for all oases. 

16797. That is a strong objection to com¬ 
muting. Unless it is done under very strict 
rules, it would very likely end by impoverishing a 
large number of your officers ?—That might be so. 

16798. {Sir Valentine Vhirol .)—The youths 
that come to your Training College have already 
passed a competitive examination, have they 
not ?—Yes. 

16799. And your view is that a little disci¬ 
pline in^he early stage of a young civilian’s life 
here would be very likely to be very helpful to 
him ?—I am quite sure it would. 

16800. At your Training School he would 
be brought into close relations with a number 
of young Indians, would he not ?—Yes, that is 
what I consider to be one of the great advantages 
of a Police School. We have not only men 
whom we call cadets, that is Indians who are 
selected for Sub-Inspectorships of Police, but 
also Deputy Superintendents, who are drawn 
from exactly the same class as the Provin¬ 
cial Service officers; and I have noticed that to 
both classes very great advantage accrues from 
the system by which they are trained together. 

16801. You simply suggest that, in consider¬ 
ing some improvement by which the civilian, 
when he comes out here, shall have a better train¬ 
ing than the existing one, which is very generally 
recognised as unsatisfactory, the principles upon 
which your training for the Police are based 
should be taken into consideration with modifica¬ 
tions which are naturally necessary in the case of 


young men trained for a different class of service 
and at a different age ?—Exactly. 

16802. Can you give us a few more facts 
with, regard to the alleged overworking of a 
civilian in the province here? What are the 
causes of the great increase in work during 
recent years?—I think it is the continual increase 
in the complexity of the Adminislration. As 
every new development takes place, the working 
of that development falls on the shoulders, to a 
large extent, of the District Officer, from agri¬ 
cultural banks to matters of sanitation, or the 
extension of a pure water-supply. It all comes 
down on the District Officer in the end. 

16803. I’here has also been considerable 
increase in the actual Codes and Rules?—Every 
Act of the Legislature; at least most Acts of 
the Legislature affect us in some wav or 
other. 

16804. Does it interfere very much with 
the touring ? - Undoubtedly. There is not the 
same opportunity of touring that there used to 
be. _ You are much more tied to your office 
chair. 

16805. If I understand you rightly, you 
think that the increase in the general cadre of 
the Service, which you consider to be absolutely 
necessary in order to relieve the strain, will 
afford, at the same time, the opportunity of 
considerably increasing the number of “ Natives 
of India” in the Service ?—Yes. I take it they 
will get their share. 

16«06. And in that way there might be a 
considerable expansion of the Indian element 
without reducing the European element which 
you consider essential to good administration ?— 
Exactly. 

16807. {Mr. Abdur Jxahim.) In your opinion, 
is there any class in India who possesses 
hereditary or acquired experience of govern¬ 
ing ?—I have not met it in Bengal, 

16808. Have you had much experienoe of the 
Judicial Branch of the Indian Civil Service ?— 
Veryflittle. 

16809. (Mr. Madge,) You are not quite 
satisfied with the present method of recruiting 
the Indian Civil Service. Is your opinion of it 
based upon comparatively recent periods, or as 
far back as you can remember ? Is it thesystem 
p a whole or a depreciation in the system 
itself that you deal with?—I am not quite clear 
as to your question. 

16810. You do not approve of the system. 
It can be improved, you think?---1 think it can 
be improved. 

16811. This susceptibility to improvement, 
has it charaoteriaed the system from the very 
start, and is it radical in the system, or has it 
increased in recent years?—The defect has 
always existed. The defect which I have 
pointed out is that men get in entirely on their 
intellectual merits, and no particular regard is 
given at the present moment to character. I am 
anxious that more regard should be given 
to it. 

16812. I do not wish to make the question 
personal at all; but did this defect exist at the 
time you entered ?—I presume so. 

16813. Then the system, you think, must 
have produced different classes of men, and it is 
not sufficiently searching. I do not mean 
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yourself in particular, but it produced different 
classes of men?—Tes. 

16814. Both Indian and British ?—I think so 

16815. Touhave said that you have travelled 
about and come across all classes of men in India, 
rich and poor, villagers, zamindars, cultivators 
and all classes ?—I have a fairly extensive 
acquaintance with them. 

16816. You speak the vernaculars?—My 
Bengali is shaky. I have been away from the 
province, but I speak Hindi, Urdu and Persian. 

16817. You are able to converse with the 
people in the mufossal ?—Yes. 

11 818. You are acquainted with the claims 
of the educated class through tlie Press and 
otherwise; but have you acquainted yourself with 
the ambitions, if they have any, and the aspira¬ 
tions of men who live in the rural areas?—I 
have come in constant contact with them. I take 
it that, as District Offioers, we have as much 
opportunity of obtaining a knowledge of the 
aspirations of the villagers as anybody. 

16819. Have you heard villagers, for instance, 
or cultivators, commenting upon the defeots of the 
Government?—I do not think their intellect 
runs to that except ’in so far as it may have 
touched them upon a material point. 

16820. You mean that their intellect is not 
large enough for them to have any definite 
opinion on the subject, as far as you know ?— 
Not in bigger niat:ers. I have heard comments 
on the chaukidari tax which aSeots them very 
nearly. 

16821. Do you think that the Government 
has to think for that class ?—Certainly. 

16822 To a large extent ?—To a very large 
extent. 

16823. I suppose it would follow that, in 
•considering what classes they have to think for, 
you would compare the amount of responsibility 
they feel fpr the general masses with that which 
they feel for any particular class ?—I think the 
District Officer has his responsibility for the 
masses very much in view. 

16824. You suggest nominations at home by 
bodies resembling those that already exist; but 
in India there is no such body in existence 
now. Have you thought out what you recom¬ 
mend here for the nomination of young persons 
who wish to go and compete for the Service: 
I mean Indians?—I have not really worked the 
matter out. 

16825. It is a difficult matter, and one 
would like to have any light that can be thrown 
upon the subject?—Quite so; I understand that. 

16826. You think that a prolonged period 
■of education in England is necessary for Indians. 
Theoretically, no doubt, that is so; but you are 
probably aware of the Indian feeling that 
boys should not be sent away from their 
homes too early in life?—Yes, there is that 
Reeling. 

16«27. Do you think that that is a sound 
feeling or a purely superstitious feeling ?— 
Putting myself in the place of the guardian or 
parent of a boy, I think that it is a very 
natural feeling. 

16828. I quite agree with that feeling. 1 
want you to consider what would be the result 
of sending boj^s away very early if it were to 
result in denationalising them and throwing them 


out of sympathy with their own people ?—Of 
course that is a tendency which sometimes takes 
place even now. 

16829. When they are older in life it is 
less serious than if they were sent away early; 
and they would probably be less liked and less 
trusted even than Englishmen ?—It is possible. 

16830. I want you to think of it in con¬ 
nection with your desire to send them away too 
early. It is a matter that will affect the Govern¬ 
ment later on. In spite of that, would you still 
send them away early?—I think a great deal 
of stress is being put upon the word “ prolonged ” 
which I have used. I did not mean that the 
boy stiould go away as a little hoy. The longer 
he can be away the better. 

16331. I did not mean to strain the point 
either. I was referring to sending a youngster 
away before his character was formed. You 
speak of the increase of personnel in all classes 
of the Service. You refer to both Englishmen 
and Indians You both think that the Service 
is undermanned, and you want more efficient 
personnel all over ?—Yes. 

16832. Both British and Indian ?—Do you 
mean to say in the Provincial Service as well as 
the Indian Civil Service? 

16833. Yes, both?—I take it that we could 
do with more Provincial Service men also. Our 
districts are none too well staffed. There have 
been increases, of course, in the Provincial Civil 
Service in recent years, which has afforded a great 
deal of help. I think I am right in saying that 
there was considerable increase in Eastern 
Bengal. 

16834.^ Have you ever considered what plaoe 
the domiciled community (the domiciled European 
and the Anglo-Indian of mixed descent) might 
fill up in this gap, not only in their own 
interests, but in those of the country ? Is there 
any gap in the Service anywhere that they 
might have to fill up ?—I have not considered 
that point. 

16835. Take the Police, for instance. Do 
you think that men of the do nioiled community 
who are familiar with the country and its cir¬ 
cumstances, and who know the language and 
the people, would not be of some use in the 
Police?—1 have some Deputy Superintendents 
from the domiciled community who are quite 
useful officers. 

16836. You would probably not like to give 
your opinion on the existing rules which exclude 
them altogether from the higher ranks, because 
these are nominated at home ?—'1 hat was the 
deliberate finding of the Police Commission. 

36837. You would not care to express any 
opinion? —1 should not care to differ from them. 

16838. Still, do you think that within the 
last twenty-five years there has been a serious 
falling away in character in the community; 
because you must bo aware that when the Police 
was first formed in 1863 there were men of the 
community holding very good positions in it ?—It 
is very difficult to enter into personal questions of 
this kind. 

16839. I think, if you have any opinion, 
you might express it frankly without any fear of 
giving offence to anyone?—I think, on the 
whole, that a European Superintendent is the 
better man of the two. That is my experience. 

61 A 
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16840. But do you think there has been 
such a falling away —as there may be if you 
think EO—in the characteristic qualities of the 
domiciled which makes them less fit now than 
they were in 1860 for the posts of what you 
would call the Commissioned ranks?—I should 
not like to commit myself to so large a statement 
as that. 

16841. There might be exceptional talent ?— 
Yes, there may be. 

16842. But you have not come across it ?— 
No. 

16843. (Mr. Macdonald.) —I understand that 
the chief part of your evidence which you want 
to bring before us relates to the training of the 
civilian after he has {assed his examination ?— 

I think that is a thing which can be improved. 

16844. from reading your evidence, I take it 
that that is the special point you bring out ? — 
Yes. 

16845. What do you n;ean by “character” 
when you say that you want better character; or, 
to cut a long stcry short, do you really mean 
capacity to govern ?—Courage coupled witn capa¬ 
city to govern, I should say. 

16846. The courage is included in “ capacity 
to govern ” P—It is one of the chief ingredients 
in my opinion. 

16847. So that when we talk about 
“ character ” for the purpose of our investigation, 
we really mean capacity to govern—to get men 
out who can face the problems of Indian 
Government and face them successfully. With 
that end in view you make certain proposals. 

I understand that that is your position P—Yes. 

16848. Do you find from your experience 
that a great many men come out to India who 
have not been trained in the culture and methods 
of thought which they have to come across as 
soon as they begin to govern India ?—I cer¬ 
tainly have come across certain oflBoers who are 
wanting in those qualifications. 

16849. They are not prepared, so to speak, 
for the work they have got to do; and the 
tendency under those circumstances is, some¬ 
times, to separate off in a camp which is in India 
and not of India ; and from that a great many 
unfortunate political and other events arise p— 
Sometimes, yes. 

16850. In arranging the subjects for pro¬ 
bation, have you ever considered whether it 
would not be possible to select subjects which 
would test a man’s interest in India and its 
people f 1 will give you an example to let you 
know what I mean—the question of Indian 
sociology, the question of Indian village govern¬ 
ment, and so on ?—Yes. 

16851. That, I understand, is never taught 
to the men ?—No, never. 

16852. The whole question of Indian com¬ 
munal relationships is left out?—Except in so 
far as I have read Henry Maine. 

16853. But Henry Maine is not a compulsory 
subject ?—No. 

16854. And then there is the question of 
Indian religions P—Yes. 

16855. Do you think that a man, before 
he becomes responsible for the government of an 
Indian district, in whatever subordinate capacity, 
should know really something about the spirit of 
the Indian people—their religious beliefs P— 


Certainly. It is a thing which we try to teach in 
our schools—sociology. As a matter of fact, it is 
very hard to find the teachers. We have laid it 
down. I arranged for a series of lectures on 
ethnology last year, but there is a practical 
difficulty in finding persons who are sufficiently 
interested in the subject. 

16856. Is that dearth of teacher owing to 
the fact that he has never been given an 
opening ? Do you think that he would come up 
if he was engaged to come up p—I think the 
subjects of Indian ethnology and sociology are 
moat fascinating. 

16857. To put it finally. I do not want to 
dwell upm it too much, is it your advice that 
those kinds of things should be made more 
the subject of training for a man who passes 
his Civil Service examination than it has 
hitherto been P—I should very much like to 
see it. 

16858. And do you think the lack of it is 
one of the serious defects in the Government of 
India?—I think so. 

16859. (Ghaii'inan.) Is the teacher you 
were speaking of an Indian?—No, he was a 
European—Colonel Gurdon, who was Director of 
Ethnology in Assam. 

16860. (Mr. Macdonald) I feel this is a 
very important subject. A great many of your 

officers have written books on these subjects ?_ 

Yes. Crook, for instance, in the United Prov¬ 
inces. ^ That is a standard work. And then 
there is Sir Herbert Risley. 

16861. Also there is the late head of the 
Madras Museum?—Yes. 

16862, And a great many others?—Yes. 

16363. So that, if the Government oared 
to make use of the interest and the knowledge 
which are available, they could do a great deal 
more than they have done ?—Yes. 

16864. Turning to the answer you have given 
to question (24), you have put a new light upon 
it by the answers to the questions put to you 
by the Chairman. You say; “ Competent ob¬ 
servers already consider that the strain on the 
European element is at breaking point”. You 
answered a question which the Chairman put ta 
you by explaining that what you meant by that 
was that the work was at breaking point, that 
they were overworked ?—Yes, overworked. 

16865. Do you mean nothing more than 
that in the answer to that question ? I will tell 
you how I read it. I understood you meant by 
that that the relation between the strength of the 
European element and the Indian element was 
such that the European element was at breaking 
point?—I had that in mind, too. I think I 
referred to that. The view I hold is that, for 
every addition to the Indian element, you add a 
certain amount of responsibility to the European 
element, 

16866. But so far as you have answered 
the Chairman, so far as the work is concerned, 
your remark is as true of the Indian element as 
of the English element, is it not ? The Indian 
Collector is overworked ?—Yes. But frequently 
the Indian Collector is in what we call a light 
district j not that even a light district in these 
days is light in the real sense of the word, but it 
m light by comparison with the overworked 
districts we have elsewhere. 
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168t)7. I want to put it to you in this 
way. Could you tell me that he is in a light 
district because he is going to pass to a heavier 
district in due course, or could you tell me 
whether the policy in Eastern Bengal has been 
to reserve the heavy districts for European 
officers ?—Certainly the recent policy has been to 
reserve the heavy districts for Eiiropean officers. 
I believe that Indian officers were in some of 
these heavy districts in former times. I think I 
am right in saying that. I was Collector of 
Bakarganj ; and I think Mr. Dutt was in 
Bakarganj at one time, if my recollection serves 
me right. 

16868. Have you known of oases in Eastern 
Bengal where successful Indian officers have 
followed not quite so successful European 
officers P You nave not known oases where a 
European officer working his district quite 
successfully was succeeded by rn Indian officer 
who worked the district very much better ?—I 
should not like to commit myself to an opinion 
upon that point. 

16869. In Eastern Bengal, during the time 
of the troubles, that is about 1905, were all the 
districts which were specially troubled under 
European control ?—Yes; in recent years the 
most troublesome districts have been under 
European control. 

16870. Did the European control succeed, 
or precede, the outburst of the troubles P— I 
think, except in one district, so far as I remem¬ 
ber, for a great many years past there have been 
Europeans in the district. 

16871. {Mr. Sly.) As Inspector-General of 
Police, you have been brought into fairly close 
contact with probationers who have come out in 
the Police Service P—Yes. 

16872. They are appointed by open competi¬ 
tion : at what age do they arrive in India P—At 
19. 

16873. And would you say that the class 
they are ordinarily drawn from is about the best 
of the schoolboys in England —I think, nowa¬ 
days, we are getting some of the very best boys. 
In fact, as I judge it, boys who would formerly 
have gone into the Army come to us now. 

16874. Could you give us any opinion re- 

f arding the probationers that come out in the 
olioe Service compared with probationers who 
come out in the Indian Civil Service P There 
has been a proposal made by some witnesses that 
the age of recruitment for the Indian Civil 
Service should be reduced to 17—19 year’s. 
Have you any reason to suppose that under such 
a system of recruitment we could get any better 
class of officers than those already come out 
as Police probationers P—Probably they are 
a more highly intellectual class. The examina¬ 
tion is stiffer ; but I am not prepared to say that 
j ou get in any other way a better class. 

16»76. You do not think, then, that the 
Police competitive examination secures the 
highest intellectual standard from the public 
school P—Not so high a standard as the Civil 
Service; but I think it is a very good standard. 

16876. Now I come back to my original 
question. Can you give us any comparison 
between the Indian Civil Service probationer 
and the Police probationer P—To put it collo¬ 
quially, I should say that the Police probationer 


knows better how to use his hands and legs, 
if you know what I mean by that. 

16877. Would the class of Police proba¬ 
tioner be a suitable class of recruit for the 
Indian Civil Service—as good a class of recruit 
as we are getting at present for the Indian Civil 
Service ?—Provided he came up to the intellec¬ 
tual standard, yes, he would make a very good 
officer, 

16878. That is to say that their intellec¬ 
tual standard at present is not sufficiently high 
for the Indian Civil Service P—Yes, that is what 
I have said all through. 

16879. I should like to ask you some ques¬ 
tions with regard to your opinion as to the 
understaffing of districts. Would your remedy 
for that be an increase in the number of officers 
posted in the districts, or, preferably, a reduction 
in the size of the districts, which means an 
increase in their number P—I think the nearer 
you can get the Administration to the people 
the better; and for that reason I should 
advocate the reduction in the size of the districts. 
But, of course, there are always great difficulties 
in that. You run up against vested interests if 
you try to move a head-quarters of a district; 
but certainly that would be better for the 
Administration in my view. I believe I am 
right in saying that the average size of the 
districts in the United Provinces is far smaller 
than the average size of a Bengal district; and 
the result must be that the officers are able to 
come into contact more freely with the people. 

16880. And if the size were thus decreased, 
you are of opinion that a larger field could 
be opened for the employment of Indians P—I 
see no reason why it should not. 

16831. Now, to come to your training insti¬ 
tution for probationers in ludia. You have 
recommended that in combination with one 
year’s probation in England ?—Yes. 

16882. Do you think that it would be 
possible to avoid that one year’s probation in 
England altogether, and to give the probationer’s 
course of instruction in India at the Provincial 
Institute which you contemplateP—I think if I 
had to choose between the two, I should, with 
considerable reluctance, give up the course at 
home. 

16883. That matter, of course, is affected 
to a oercain extent by the consideration of the 
age-limits of the examination ?—Yes. 

16884. You consider that the men come out 
at present too old P -A little too old, I think, 

16885. If it is found on enquiry that the 
present limit of age cannot be reduced, provided 
we are to obtain recruits from the best of the 
Honours men from the universities, would 
you recommend that the probation in England 
should be given up or not P—I think on the 
whole I would abandon it, though with consi¬ 
derable _ reluotanoe, if probation in England is 
impracticable. Probation in England is attended 
with very great advantages in my view. 

16886. There is another point which has 
been raised. You have had, I believe, consi¬ 
derable experience of Eastern Bengal p—Yes for 
the last six or seven years. ’ 

16887. Do you think that there was any 
relation whatever between the unrest that occurred 
in certain districts there and the holdini^ of the 
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office of Collector either by a European or 
by an Indian P Was the unrest due to the 
particular character of the Collector who was in 
charge of a district, or was it due to other 
causes?—I think it was due to very much wider 
causes than that. 

16888. I want to ask you about your propo¬ 
sals for tho improvement of the Indian Civil 
Service. You have recommended as the most 
immediate and necessary improvement an 
advance in the grading of Magistrates and 
Collectors P—Yes. 

16889. We have had other opin'ous put 
forward that the most pressing necessity is 
improvement of the prospects of the junior 
oflScer immediately on his recruitment, because 
either he comes out in debt, or has to incur debt 
on his arrival in India owing to the fact that his 
initial salary is not sufficient to live upon. I 
should like to ask your opinion as to whether or 
not you consider that a more urgent necessity 
than improvement in Magistrates’ and Collectors’ 
pay ?—Of course men come out at a more 
advanced age now and marry earlier. I fancy 
that has something to do with it; and from that 

f )oint of vitv' the improvement in the pay of the 
ower grades would be more desirable. 

16890. We have also had an opinion expres¬ 
sed that an increase in the furlough allowances 
is of more importance than increase of pay in 
India,—that the officer in India manages, 
more or less, to get along on his pay in 
India, but that the real pinch comes when he 
has to go on furlough; and that the right remedy 
is an increase of furlough allowai ces rather than 
increase of pay. What is your opinion with 
regard to that suggestion ?—I have not suffi¬ 
ciently studied the subject to be able to say. 

16891. You have recommended that special 
pensions should be given to the Heads of 
Provinces, and also to Members of Council, and 
Members of the Board of Revenue? — Yes 

16892. Certain objectii ns have been put 
forward, particularly with regard to Members of 
Council and Members of the Board of Revenue, 
the principal objection being that it would 
induce senior officers to stay for long periods in 
order to secure these appointments, and conse¬ 
quently interfere with promotion of the Service 
as a whole. The second objection is that it must 
necessarily influence tho Govemn.ent in making 
selections to these high posts if the passing over 
of an officer is not only to affect his pay in India, 
but also to affect his ultimate pension—that it 
would lead, in fact, more to promotion to those 
posts by seniority than by selection. Had you 
considered those two objections in your proposal P 
—I had not considered them. 

16S93 But you think that they are of 
importance ?—They are of importance, but they 
are not insurmountable, I should say. 

16894. (Mr. Gokhale.) With regard to your 
opinion about district administration being 
undermanned, I should like to have a little more 
definite idea as to what is in your mind. You 
would prefer smaller districts than you have at 
present P—I should be very glad to see them. 

16895. How many would you have ?—We 
only have 25 at present. 

16896. In place of the 25, how many would 
you haveP—It is very difficult to make a calcula¬ 


tion. There are certain obviously unmanageable 
districts. Bakarganj, Dacca, Vlymensingh, 
Midnapore and the 24-Parganas are obviously 
unmanageable at the present moment. 

16897. You would like about half-a-dozen 
more districts ?—Oertainly, half-a-dozsn one 
could say at once; and there are others which 
would occur on consideration. 

16898. Would you reduce the size of subdivi¬ 
sions of district at the same time j would you have 
a larger number of subdivisions ?—The policy 
has been to increase the number of subdivisions 
in the course of recent years. 

16899. You are satisfied with that; you do 
not want any more subdivisions? If the number 
of districts were increased, and there were 
corresponding subdivisions in the new district, 
you do not think an increase of the subdivisions 
is necessary ?-Yes, I think it would be 
necessary.^ Take Patuakhali, a subdivision of 
Bakarganj ; 1 liappen to know it fairly well. 
I think it is probable that if you split up Bakar¬ 
ganj, Patuakhuli would be divided into two or 
more subdivisions. That is to say, the formation 
of a district practically carries with it the forma¬ 
tion of more subdivisions. 

16900. You would then have some more 
districts, and in some districts you would have 
more subdivisions. Would that express your 
opinion?—Yes, 

169U1. Would you have any Indians in 
charge of subdivisions, or ore Englishmen only 
to be in charge of subdivisions? Have you any 
proposal in view with regard to that ?—No. 

189j2. Do you say that subdivisions should 
be in charge of h-uropeans only P—Not neces¬ 
sarily. It depends a great deal on the subdivi¬ 
sion. 

16903. Ton say that the strain on the 
European element is at breaking point. Would 
you go down to a subdivision and insist that 
the subdivision should be in charge of an 
Euglisliman also ?—Not necessarily. 1 say that 
everything must depend upon the circum¬ 
stances. 

16904. I wanted to see if there was any 
general idea in your head about this. With 
regard to this increase of the work, that must 
normally continue under any settled Govern- 
ment; is not that so P—Yes. 

16905. Has this work been considerably 
increased owing to recent unrest p—It has 
certainly placed a very big burden on District 
Officers. I can personally vouch for it. 

16906. As this unrest subsides, the increase 
will probably become less ?—To that extent it 
will. 

16907. As regards the general iuorease in the 
work, the central departments have largely multi¬ 
plied during recent times, have they not ?—Yes, 

16908. And they have their own special 
officers ?—Yes. 

16909. So that while there is a certain respon¬ 
sibility resting upon the Collector, do not those 
central departments, which have their own 
officers, relieve the presure of the special work ?— 
I do not think you can say that. Everything 
goes back to the Collector. That is my experi¬ 
ence 

16910. You say, “ I attribute much of the 
trouble in Eastern Bengal in recent years to the 
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absence of efficient European Administration 
before 1906. ” What would jou say in a general 
way was the outward form of this trouble through 
which Eastern hengal passed recently?—It 
developed from one step to another. 

16911. Could you put it like this—political 
dacoities and riots and general sedition, some¬ 
thing like that ?—I do not think that represents 
the situation at all. We started with the boycott, 
and then it developed into the somitis which 
helped to carry on the violent boycott j and 
from that we developed into the secret eamiti 
with its propaganda of violence, and then into 
daooity. That, 1 think, was the line of develop¬ 
ment, so far as my experience goes. 

16912. Political daeoities and secret organis¬ 
ations ?—I do not call them political daeoities. 

16913. That is the expression used officially 
and in the papers?—We do not call them political 
daeoities. 

16914. We will call them daeoities, secret 
organisations and riots, general seditious preach¬ 
ing, whether you include in that boycott or 
not, seditious preaching ?—The first stage was 
boycotting. 

16915. That would be your historical tracing 
of bow the thing began ? These were the 
outward manifestations of the trouble ? One 
may come before or after the other, it does not 
matter ?—We have had murder recently too. 
We must not omit anything. 

16916. Will you tell us in what districts or 
divisions these have been the worst ?—In the 
Dacca Division. That certainly stands out by 
itself practically. 

16917. The Dacca Division contains four 
districts; which districts have been the worst 
in a general way?—It would be difficult to 
differentiate. 

1918. In the matter of daeoities and secret 
organisations, Dacca itself has been the worst ?— 
I should not like to commit myself upon that. 

16919. What about the riots in Mymen- 
singh?—That is in the Dacca Division. 

16920. And they were the most serious riots 
as such ?—As far as rioting goes; of course we 
had a good deal of rioting in Sirajganj. 

16921. Jamalpur and Sirajganj ?—Yes, you 
must not omit the Comilla riot. That was one 
of the earliest. 

16922. Mymensingh has been under a 
European Collector for a long time, has it not ?— 
Practically single-handed, you must remember. 

16923. But as things are, there has been 
no Indian Collector since Mr. Dutt’s time in 
Mymensingh ?—I do not think so, but I have 
not actually looked into it. I think 1 am right 
in saying that there was an Indian Superin¬ 
tendent of Police. 

16924. But in Jamalpur, where the riots 
took place, do you remember whether he Sub- 
divisional Officer was an Englishman or an 
Indian? —I think Mr. Barniville was there at the 
time. 

16925. 1 do not want names. It was not an 
Indian?—I think it was a European. 

16926. With regard to the riots at Sirajganj, 
was the officer an Indian or a European?—I 
think he was a European. 

16927. He was an Anglo-Indian, was he 
not ?—I could not say who he was. 


16928. [Mr, Chaubal.) I want to be clear 
about the theory contained in your answer to 
the first question where you speak about the 
results of competition being generally unsat¬ 
isfactory. At one time there was a system 
which was not a competitive system for admission 
into the Indian Civil Service. I wish to know 
whether what you have stated in your written 
evidence about the results of competition is after 
comparison of the men who have come in by 
competition with the men who came in before 
the competitive system was introduced ?—I am 
afraid my ago precludes me from answering 
that question. 

16929. You are not speaking from a com¬ 
parison of the results of the two systems?—No. 

16930. Theu it is just possible that you may 
have a system of nomination which you or 
anyone else, might propose, and still there might 
be the same unfortunate results ?—I am not 
quite sure that the analogy is quite true, is it? 
1 do not believe in doing away vdth the competi¬ 
tive examination in any way. What I am 
anxious for is that some process of elimination 
should go on previous to the competitive 
examination. 

16931. I see you want to have nomination 
first, that is to say, the selection of candidates who 
have to appear for the competitive examination P 
—If any workable system can be arrived at. 

16932. So that a certain percentage will be 
eliminated in the first process of nomination and 
subsequently by a process of examination? — 
Yes. 

16933. But with the system which obtained 
previous to competition, there was a selection, was 
there not, in Hailey bury College; everybody 
was not admitted there ?—I am not quite clear 
what the process was. 

16934. Is there a distinct impression in your 
mind that, ever since the competitive system has 
oome in, the candidates we have been getting 
have been lacking in force of character?—! 
should nut like to lay that down as a general 
principle ; but I say that a certain number of 
them are, as far back as I can remember, and 
I have had 20 years’ service. 

16935. I want to make my question clearer. 
Of course, a priori, it might be a theory about 
competition that competition is likely to suffer 
from this deieot which appears natural to the 
system. I want to know whether what you have 
said is what you have found ever since competi¬ 
tion was introduced, from 1863 onwards. In the 
results you think you can trace what you conceive 
to be the defects natural to the system ?—My 
experience of the Service only goes back to 1892. 

16936. You may take it from the time your 
experience may go back to. From 1892, is it 
your experience that it was because of the system 
of competition and its incident defects that any 
distinct and perceptible want of courage, want 
of iuitiation and coolness, of decision and 
rapidity of action and of capacity to guide the 
destinies of men, has been noticed by you as 
the result of the system of competition?—I 
should not like to commit myself to a theory of 
cause and effect in the matter. 

16937. I frankly confess to you that witness 
after witness has come and said that the system 
is generally satisfactory in principle but they 

2 
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go on to state that the system is faulty in that 
it does not necessarily ensure the qualifications 
which you have mentioned. I want to be clear 
about this. Is it because you first come to the 
conclusion that the system is apt to be faulty in 
this respect or is it in the results, that you find 
the absence of these qualities?—I do hot condemn 
the competitive system. All I say is that one of 
the results is that we get a certain number of 
men who do not possess the qualities which I 
have mentioned. 

16938, Then it comes to this: Am I right 
in putting the general result in this way, that 
since 1892, looking to the men who have been 
admitted into the Service by this system of 
competition, you find there is a lack of these 
qualifications?—I do not commit myself to that 
at all. I say that there are a certain number 
of men who do not possess .those qualifications, 
but I do not condemn my own Service in any 
way in such general terms as you wish me to. 

16939. I do not wish you to do so. I rather 
wish you to say that the defects are not 
necessarily due to competition but that the good 
element which you dc get is due more to com¬ 
petition than any you will secure by any system 
of nomination. That is my point. However, 
coming to nomination, I see in answer to one 
question you say that you do not wish to see the 
old statutory civilian restarted. .You say, “ I 
see no reason why any of the statutory civilians 
should be revived” ?—Yes. 

16940. Still that was a system of nomination 
and selection from ’ what you call “ aristocratic 
families”?—Purely nomination, not accom¬ 
panied by any competitive examination. 

16941. You have no objection to.the principle 
of nomination in that case, which was, if I am 
right, to generally select persons from “ noble 
and aristocratic families ” ?—I think I mentioned 
that in another case. 

16942. You mention that in answer to ques¬ 
tion (7) ?—What I meant to imply in that con¬ 
nection was that the Western-educated Indians are 
not the only persons to be considered. I am not 
prepared to say that they have entirely justi¬ 
fied their claims to be the only exponents of 
Indian sentiments and Indian aspirations. 

16943 I quite see that. My point now 
is this: You want a system of selection and 
nomination, and that the nomination should take 
into account aristocratic and noble families— 
that that element should be represented in the 
nomination or selection?—I should be glad if 
that element could be represented in the 
administration. 

16944. There it is. I wish to bring it to 
your notice that, when there was a system of 
selection and nomination from these classes, and 
servants were selected from them (I quite admit 
there is no competitive examination fcr them ; 
if competitive examinations had been introduced 
then perhaps out of a dozen selected four would 
come in), at least some of those, or any of those 
that came in, would have been the results of 
selection originally; and still in every province 
we find the,system condemned in the some way 
as you have condemned it?—Yes. Of course, 
as I have said, the competitive examination was 
absent, and that is one of the main elements. 
As I have said throughout, I have no desire to 


abolish competitive examination for the Civil 
Service. 

16946. _ Am I to understand from that, that 
if competition had been added on to selection, 
then the only exceptionally good men whorn 
you find in the Statutory Service would have 
come in ? It is uiffioult for me to theorise on 
the selection of officers which took place a great 
many years ago. 

16946. There is one question I should 
like to ask you for my own information. The 
post of Inspector-Generalship of Police is not a 
scheduled post, is it ?—It never occurred to me 
to look. 

16947. It is my impression that it is not. 
Am I right in supposing that, as far as I know, 
it IS not necessarily held by an Indian civilian ? 
—No It may be held by a Police officer. 

16948. [Sir Theodore Morison) You said 
just now that an expansion of the cadre was 
necessary, and that in that expansion you hoped 
to find employment for a larger number of 
Indians. VV^ould y ou explain that idea ? Would 
you tell us, generally, what your idea about that 
is ? Do you mean to say that you will find in 
that an avenue for the increased employment of 
Indiana?—It seems to me that it stands to 
reason I think I am correct in saying that at 
present the Civil Service consists of about 
1,300 men. If you increase that number by 
if by 3, it seems to me that you 
are bound to take with it a certain number of 
Indians. 

16949. You do not think that there will be 
any difference in the moportion ? That is what 
I wanted^ to get at You do not see in this an 
opportunity for a larger increase in the number 
of Indians—it will remain proportionately the 
same ?—N*o, I think there is a certain ratio to 
which the employment of Indians should get 
and that it should go no higher. ’ 

16950. That is what I want to get at. 
As a representative of the Civil Service, have* 
you any policy to recommend on this big 
question?—No. 

16961. None whatever?—! should be very 
sorry to lay down any hard-and-fast rule of 
proportion. 

16952 We have hal urged before us, very 
strongly and frequently, the desirability of 
giving Indians a larger share in the adminis- 
tration of their country. I want to know what 
civilians think upon this big question. We 
have had what I call a series of defensive 
papers. I do not know why the Indian Civil 
Service should consider itself upon its defence. 

I want you _ rather to make suggestions to us 
upon this thing. What is your view upon that P 
—I am afraid my contribution is much the 
same as other people’s, which is, that posts for 
which Indians are fitted should be given to them 
as the time arrives; but to lay down any sort of 
proportion is, in my opinion, quite impTOsible. 

16963. I do not ask for any suggestions 
about proportion. If you think that proportion 
IS an undesirable way of doing it, let us erase 
that from consideration ?—More and more posts 
have gradually been opened to Indians by the 
policy followed by the Government of India, and 
1 should say that a continuation of that policy 
was sufficient. * 
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16954. You stand “ pat ” as the Americans 
say ?—Yes. 

16955. In your answer to question (135), you 
argue that it should be “possible for a civilian 
to commute a portion, at any rate, of his pension 
on retirement ”. You mean, I suppose, through 
some form of Government agency. He can do 
it through an Insurance company, can he not ? 
—Yes, I think he can. My idea was that as a 
Tn a n has contributed very largely to his pension 
during his service, as I said before, he should be 
able to say to Government, “I am now about to 
retire, and I want to enter on some undertaking 
for which I require capital, and I shall be glad 
if I may have a thousand pounds or two.” 

16956. In the same way as Military ofiSoers 
can commute a portion of their pensions P—Yes. 

16957. Are you sure that a civilian cannot 
do that now ?—I have never heard of its being 
done, and 1 am practically certain that he cannot. 

1695S. I seem to remember that permission 
was given in an individual case ?—I know that 
I was written to by another civilian not long ago 
on the subject, and he was certainly of the same 
opinion as myself. 

16959. As 1 understand, it has not been 
the practice ; but I further understood that the 
unwillingness to do it was because the terms 
offered by the Secretary of State were no better 
than those which could be secured by an 
Insurance office ?—That may be so. 

16960. Do you want better terms than those 
which can be secured in an Insurance office 
because it is probable that an Insurance office 
would commute the pension and would give a 
civilian a lump sum down for a proportion of his 
annuity ?—Yes. 

16961, Commutation in effect you can 
secure ?—Yes, in effect. 

16962. What you want is better terms; is 
that what it comes to ?—Pair, reasonable terms. 

16933. The Insurance company does it, I 
suppose, upon an actuarial basis. You want 
something rather better ? —Yes, if we can get it. 
The principal tning is to be able to get it at all. 
The question of terms had not so much as entered 
into tny calculation, Assuming that I wished 
to go and settle down in Tasmania or Canada, I 
should like capital to be able to start in life. 

16964. Did it ever occur to you to apply 
to an Insurance office ?—I never consulted 
Mr. Henderson. 

16965. {Lord Ronaldahay.) I understand, 
after reading your evidence, that there are two 
factors in the present situation which tend to 
bring into the service a certain number of un¬ 
desirable recruits. The first of those factors is 
the present system of recruitment by means of 
unrestricted open competition ; and the second 
factor is the decline in the popularity of the 
Service. Am I right in saying that that is what 
you wish to express in your evidence ?—I have 
not the slightest doubt that both those causes are 
at work. 

16966. We have had evidence which suggests 
to us that the popularity of the Service has 
undergone considerable decline in recent years. 
Can you tell me, in view of that fact, whether, 
in your experience, there has been a tendenoy 
for the recruits to the Indian Civil Service to fall 
off in the high qualifications which you desire 


them to possess ?—I should say that the more 
recent recruits were, perhaps, not quite so good as 
the older ones. But, then, I am one of the older 
ones! 

16967. Admitted. As far I can see, the 
only way of remedying that tendenoy will 
be to arrest the continued decline in the 
popularity of the Service, will it not ?—I 
think the decline is likely to continue, and under 
the present circumstances certainly. 

16968. You think the decline in popularity is 
likely to continue: then the tendenoy will be 
equally likely to continue ?—Yes. 

16969. Have you any suggestions for 
remedying that state of affairs ?—I think one of 
the first things to do is to relieve the civilian of 
the overburden of work which he has at present. 
That is one of the causes of unpopularity. He 
never knows where to turn. He has not time to 
think for himself. I think if a man found he 
was not quite so overweighted, that would, at 
any rate, add to the popularity of the Service. 

I think everybody realises that the civilian’s life 
nowadays is entirely different from what it was, 
A young man at home certainly realises that, 
when a civilian comes out to this country, he is 
immersed from the moment he arrives in the 
country. He can hardly get away, and some¬ 
times has scarcely the time to see his family. 

16970. That can only be remedied by increas¬ 
ing the cadre of the Indian Civil Service?—Yes, 
and that, I hope, will be the result of the 
deliberations of this Commission 

16971. Many officers of the Service have 
complained of the substitution of Indian doctors 
for Europeans in upcountry stations: has that 
substantially taken place?—It is in the course of 
taking place. The orders of the Secretary of 
State were that no more Indian Medical Service 
men were to be placed on Civil duty. As far as 
I know, those orders have never been cancelled. 
They came out in 1908 or 1909. 

16972. And those orders, as far as your 
knowledge goes, are still in force ?—^Yes, 

16973. And so long as those orders are in 
force, it will be felt that there is a real 
grievance ?—I know there is a very strong feel¬ 
ing in the Civil Service about it. It has fre¬ 
quently been mentioned to me, 

16974. I am glad to have your opinion 
upon that point. VYith regard to what you 
said about the increase in the cadre of the 
Civil Service, I want to be quite clear in 
my mind exactly what you mean in your 
answer to question (24). I am going to take the 
district of Bakarganj, a- district you have men¬ 
tioned and one of which you have had personal 
experience. You say, “ My experience in 
Bakarganj, which is one of the heaviest districts 
in Bengal, and iu other parts of Eastern Bengal, 
indicates that the number of Europeans is 
dangerously low.” I want to know whether you 
mean by that that the number of Europeans in 
proportion to the number of Indians employed in 
the district is dangerously low ? —-Yes. We have 
had a recent addition of strength in the shape of 
an Additional Magistrate who has relieved the 
Magistrate and Collector to a very large extent. ' 
I am not quite sure if that appointment is per¬ 
manent or not. 1 think that we asked for it to be 
permanent. It is from that point of view that 1 
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look at it. I think I am right in saying that 
when I was Collector o;E Bakarganj, the number 
of Indian Provincial Service officers under me 
was something like 25 or 26. 

16976. And how many European officers 
had you under you?—There was myself and I 
had an Additional Magistrate. At one time I 
had a Joint-Magistrate, but not always. I had 
two Assistant Magistrates in training, and one 
European Subdivisional Officer. Praotioally, 
there are three large subdivisions without tho 
Sadar subdivision which makes a fourth. The 
Sadar subdivision is the headquarters sub¬ 
division. 

16976. But I assume that at the Sadar sub¬ 
division you had a Subdivisional Officer in addi¬ 
tion to yourself ?—There has not been always. 
There is one now, as one of the results of the 
Decentralisation Commission. Sadar subdivi¬ 
sional Officers are being appointed now. That is 
a new departure. 

16977. I want to go back to your time. 
You were in charge of the district and also of 
the Sadar subdivision yourself ?—I had the 
district charge, and that included the Sadar 
subdivision. 1 should put it in this way ; 1 was 

ia charge of the district without any special 
officer in charge of the Sadar subdivision. 

16978. Then you had in addition to have 
three subdivisions?—I had three subdivisions as 
well as that. 

16979. How many of those subdivisions were 
in charge of a European officer ?—One. 

16980. And the other two were in charge 
of Indians ?—Yes; and I had one Additional 
Magistrate. 

16981. You mean by what you have said in 
answer to question (24), that in a district of 
that kind you ought to have a larger number 
of European officers iu subordinate positions?— 
In a position of what I may “ call subordinate 
alliance”. 

16982. You want a larger number of 
Europeans holding what are technically known 
as inferior posts in the district; subdivisional 
poets and so on ?—Partly that, and partly we 
want more staff at head-quarters too. For in¬ 
stance, I have found the help of an Additional 
Magistrate which was a post which was only 
created in my time to be of immense value. 
I think the present Collector of Bakarganj will 
tell you that the district is not workable with¬ 
out one now, but that is entirely a recent devel¬ 
opment and it is a thing which you will not 
find in any other parts of India 

16983. I have a special point which I want 
to get out here. You tell me that, in a heavy 
district like that, ycu think it is desirable, under 
present circumstances, that there should be a 
larger number of European officers in the inferior 
posts?—Yes. 

16984, I suppose you would say that, if tho 
district officer was an Indian instead of a 
European, then it would be necessary to have a 
still larger number of Europeans in the 
inferior posts ?—That is hardly the position, is 
it ? Assuming that you had an Indian officer 
as Collector, you would quite possibly have a 
European Joint-Magistrate and you might still 
have your Subdivisional Officer. There is no 
necessary connection between the fact of your 


having an Indian Collector and the number of 
Europeans you have in subordinate appoint¬ 
ments. 

16985. I see. Your actual words are these: 
“ I attribute much of the trouble in Eastern 
Bengal in recent years to the absence of efficient 
European administration Before 1905”. 

16986. Before 1905. But can you get your 
efficient European administration if you reduce 
the number of European officers serving in the 
district ?—A district like Bakarganj must 
have, in my view, under present circumstances, 
European officers, if tho district is to be efficiently 
conducted, and there must be plenty of them. 

1 should like to say that when 1 was Collector 
of Bakarganj I always did advocate that there 
should be another European at the subdivision 
of Pirozpur. It is a very important subdivision 
and should certainly be in charge of a respon¬ 
sible officer, 

16987. You want the district divided into 
a larger number of subdivisions ?—Either that, 
or several districts formed out of it which would 
at once give you more European staff ipso 
facto. That is the preferable system. 

16988. If the new districts were under 
European Collectors, it obviously would; but 
supposing there was to be a considerable increase 
of Indl.-ins in the Civil Service, obviously a con- 
siderable number at any rate in those districts 
would probably be under Indian Collectors ?—• 
They are much smaller districts and much less 
important. That is the process which took 
place. 

16989. Much of what you say, therefore, with 
regard to the necessity of a strong European 
staff in these districts would become unnecessary 
if the districts were much smaller?—I do not 
say that there is any necessity for the European 
staff to disappear with a decrease in the size of 
the districts in any way. But there are a great 
many other factors, besides the actual size of 
your district, which must be taken into account. 

16990. What I want to get at is this: If 
you are to increase the number of Europeans 
in the inferior posts in these heavy districts, 
would you not have to create a special class of 
European officers, because your present European 
officers serving in inferior posts are merely 
serving there by way of training, as it were, 
and if you were to increase them in number 
they would upset the whole scheme of promotion 
into the superior posts P—That is exactly the 
position, and therefore you want to increase the 
number of Europeans in your superior appoint¬ 
ments in the present scheme of recruitment. 

16991. In the present scheme, therefore, if it 
is necessary to have more Europeans serving 
in inferior posts, you must also increase the 
number of superior posts open to them?— 
Exactly, in order to get a workable service. 

16992. {Mr. Hompas.) You have said that 
for the last few years it has been the policy 
of the Government of Eastern Bengal to put 
European officers in charge of heavy districts?— 
Yes. 

16993. Do you mean by that that there is 
any written order in the Secretariat that an 
Indian is not to have a heavy district, or that 
each case is to be considered on its merits, and 
that the man who is considered to be the best 
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man at the time is put in charge of the 
district ?—I know of no Standing Order in the 
Secretariat and I am quite sure that there would 
be no Standing Order in the Secretariat on the 
suhjeot. 

16994. When a district falls vacant ?—When 
a district falls vacant, the best man who is 
suitable is put into the district, irrespective of 
•whether he is an Indian or a European. 

16995. Have you served in other parts of 
India besides Bengal ?—I have. 

16996. In what part?—Hyderabad (Deccan) 
and Baluchistan in the Political Department. 

16997. I believe you know something of the 
conditions of the North-WestProntier of India ?— 
Yes. 

16998. Turning to this question of employ¬ 
ment of men drawn from “ noble and aristocratic 
families ” in India, would you say that if you 
wish to employ an Indian officer in the North- 
West of India, and chose, say, a Bengali, who 
had brilliantly passed the Indian Civil Service 
examination, he would be less efficient than an 
officer drawn from some “aristocratic family” 
in that part of India, but who might never have 
been able to pass the Indian Civil Service 
examination ?—I can certainly conceive that he 
would not be suitable. 

16999. That is what you were thinking of ?— 
Yes 

17000. {Mr. Mukharji.) You want in this 
scheme of a Training College of yours the 
probationers of the Executive Branch of the 


Provincial Civil Service to be thrown together 
with the Police probationers ?—Not the Police 
probationers; with probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

17001. Als6 the Police, because you would 
have them in the same college, and they would 
have the same training?—I am doubtful upon 
that point. The conditions in the Police are 
somewhat special. We have our Sub-Inspectors 
to train, and also some probationer Inspectors 
and Deputy Superintendents, as well as our Pro¬ 
bationary Assistant Superintendents. Looking 
at it from the broad point of view, I should 
think that the best policy would be to continue 
to keep the Police Institution separate. 

17062. One of the objections you take to 
simultaneous examination in India is the diffi¬ 
culty of keeping the examination papers secret, 
or guarding the secrecy of the examination. 
Do you think that, with the existing machinery 
at the disposal of Government, there is really 
anything in it? You know that they could 
keep all the information about the Capital quite 
secret up to the very latest moment?—There 
have been numbers of scandals about examina¬ 
tion papers in recent years, as far as I can 
recollect. 

17003. {Mr Sen ) You have not said any¬ 
thing about the Provincial Judicial officers, 
or Provincial Judicial officers being appointed 
to listed posts ?—No. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. Devaprasad Sarvadhikari. 


Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

17004 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England 
for the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it 
as generally satisfactory in principle?—Yes, it 
is. But previous training (preferably Univer- 
sity), good character, and respectability should 
be insisted upon. There should be a separate 
examination for the Indian Civil Service as 
distinguished from the Home and Colonial Civil 
Service. 

17005 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest ?— Please 
see previous answer. 

17006 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of .“Natives of India” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend?— 
The present system is not wholly suitable to 
Natives of India. Simultaneous examinations 
in India and England are necessary. 

17007 (4). Do you consider that the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination 
for the Home and Colonial Civil Services 
with that for the Indian Civil Service is or is 
not to the advantage of Indian interests ? 
Please give your reasons?—Please see answer 
No. (1). The first reason for change is that 
subjects no way needed for the Indian Civil 
Service are included, and subjects urgently 
needed for the Indian Civil Service are excluded. 


The second reason is that the best of the can- 
didates go to the Home Service and the Indian 
Service has a choice of the rest. The conditions 
of the Colonial Service are different from those 
of the Indian Service and their recruitment 
ought to be separate. 

17008 (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 

state what alternative you would propose._ 

Please see answers Nos. (1) and (21). 

17009 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
laminations in India and in England, open 
in both oases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty?—Simultaneous examinations in India 
and in England are necessary. Inhabitants of 
Colonies, where Indians are not allowed entire 
privileges of British citizenship, ought to ^ 
excluded. 

17010 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacan¬ 
cies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives 
of India, recruited by means of a separate exa¬ 
mination in India, or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of 
provinces in India?—I am against such a scheme. 

17011 (8). If you do not approve of simultane¬ 
ous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which Natives 
of India would be selected in India for admis¬ 
sion to the Indian Civil Service by means of 
(a) nomination, (6) combined nomination and 
examination, or (o) any other method ? I am 
against such a scheme. 
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17012 (9). If you are in favour of a system 
for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by Natives of India, do you consider 
that “ Natives of India ” should still be eligible 
for appointment in England ?—Please see pre¬ 
vious answers. 

17013 (10). Would yon regard any system 
of selection . in 1 ndia which you may recom¬ 
mend for young men who are “Natives of 
India,” as being in lieu of, or as supplementary 
to, the present system of promoting to listed 
posts officers of the Provincial Civil Service? 
If the former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the 
Provincial Civil Service?—Please see previous 
answers. 

17014 (11). Do you recommend any sepa¬ 
rate method of recruitment for the judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please 
describe the system which you would pro¬ 
pose ?—A certain percentage of practising 
lawyers may be appointed as in the ease of 
High Court Judges, in whose case the age 
limit ought to be relaxed. As for those admitted 
by examination, the probationary period ought 
to be devoted largely to the study of law, 
constitutional history, work in Chambers with 
practising Barristers in England and attendance 
in British Courts of Justice. 

17015 (12). Are you satisfied with the 
present statutory definition of the term “ Natives 
of India” in section 6 of the Government of 
India Acts, 1870 (33 Yiot. c. 8), as including 
“ any person born and domiciled within 
the dominions of His Majesty in India, 
of parents habitually resident in India, and 
not eBtai»li8hed there for temporary purposes 
only, ” irrespective of whether such persons are 
of unmixed Indian descent, or of mixed 
European and Indian descent, or of unmixed 
European descent?—lam. 

17016 (13). If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recom¬ 
mend for candidates at such examination, giving 
your reasons?—The present age-limit of 21 may 
be retained. 

17017 (14). What in your opinion is the 
most suitable age at which junior civilians 
recruited in England should commence their 
official duties in India ?— 24. 

17018 (15). What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and 
for what reasons ? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age-limits for Natives 
of India, and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ?~The age-limit of 2i should be 
uniform. 

17019 (17). Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the open competitive examination 
in England desirable between candidates who 
are Natives of India and other candidates? 
It so, state them and give reasons?—No. Such 
differentiation would interfere with the uniformity 
of standard. Difficulties should be met by a 
liberal provision of suitable alternatives. 

17020 (18). Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and, 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ?—No. 


17021. (19). Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts 
of the Civil Administration ? If so, to what 
proportion of the posts included in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre do you consider that Natives 
of India might under present conditions properly 
be admitted?—Considering the small percentage 
of Natives of India now in the Civil Service 
or likely to be in the immediate future, the 
question has no practical bearing. It is 
difficult to answer, and its discussion would lead 
to unnecessary and avoidable disputes. No 
definite percentage can or need for the present 
be fixed. 

17022 (20). Do you accept as generally 
satisfactory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination m 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India ?—Please see previous answers. 

17023 (2i). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “Statutory Civi¬ 
lians” under the Statute of 1870 should be 
revived, and, if so, what method of recruitment 
would you recommend?—Some improved method 
should be introduced with a judicious combin¬ 
ation of nomination and competitive examin¬ 
ation. 

17024 (22). If the system of recruiting 
military officers in India for posts in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your province, would you advise its 
reintroduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
reintroduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted ?—No such system should 
be introduced. 

17025 (23). Do you consider that such a 
system should be restricted to the recruitment 
of military officers, or extended to the recruitment 
of selected officers from other Indian services ?— 
Please see previous answers. 

17026 (24). What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held 
by members of the Indian Civil Service, are 
declared to be poets (ordinarily termed listed 
posts) to which members of the Provincial Uivil 
Service can properly be appointed ?—Ihe system 
is satisfactory, if proper nominations are made. 

17027 (26). Are you satisfied with the 
present rule which prescribes that Natives of 
India, other than members of the Provincial Civil 
Service or statutory civilians, may be appointed 
to one quarter of the listed posts ?—Yes. 

17028 (26). Are you satisfied with the 
system by which most of the inferior listed posta 
are merged in the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 
It helps in keeping up the tone and status of the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

17029 (27). Is the class of posts listed 
suitable ? If not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes, and why?—I am unable to 
make any definite suggestions. 

17030 (28). Please add such remarks as 
you may desire to offer on any points relating to 
the system of recruitment for Indian Civil 
Service posts which are not covered by your 
answers to the foregoing questions ?-p-If simulta¬ 
neous examination in England arid India be 
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sanctioned, I would recommend three years’ proba¬ 
tionary work in Great Britain, one of which at 
least should be spent in a University. In the case 
of others than Natives of India, one year’s proba¬ 
tionary work (out of three) in India should be 
insisted on. Subjects of training suitable to each 
class of probationers are a matter of detail which 
will have to be carefully gone into. As regards 
special probation for the judical branch, please 
see answer (11). 

17031 (29), Do you consider that candi¬ 
dates recruited for the Indian Civil Service by 
open competitive examination should undergo a 
period of probation before being admitted to 
the Service ?—Please see previous answers. 

17032 (30). If so, how long, in your opi¬ 
nion, should this period he, and what course of 
study should be prescribed for the proba¬ 
tioners ?—As to the period, please see previous 
answers. In the case of Natives of India, 
study of Constitutional History and English 
Law should be insisted on. In the case of 
others, study of an Indian vernacular, an 
Oriental classic, Anglo-Indian Law and Ancient 
Indian History shoirld be insisted on. 

17033 (31). Do you consider that any 
difierentiation is necessary between the course of 
study for probationers who are Natives of 
India and the course prescribed for other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please 
state the special arrangements that you recom¬ 
mend.—Please see previous answers. 

17034 (32). Do you consider that the pro¬ 
bationers’ course of instruction could best be 
spent in England or in India ? Is your answer 
equally applicable to the case of Natives of India 
and of other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—Please see answer (28). 

17035 (33). Do you think it desirable to 
start, at some suitable place in India, a 
college for the training of probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service, and possibly of other Indian 
services recruited in England ? —Yes. 

17036 (34), Do you think it desirable 
that each Provincial Government should arrange 
for the training of probationers by suitable 
courses of instruction for the whole or portions 
of the first two years of service at some suitable 
centre ?—I think one centre, such as is contem- 
pleted in question (33),should answer the require¬ 
ments. Separate provincial centres do not appear 
to be suitable or necessary for the present. 

17037 (35). Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
ofilcers of the Indian Civil Service after they have 
taken up their appointments in India? If 
not, what change should, in your opinion, he 
introduced ?—The training should be according 
to the branch of service selected, and special 
training suitable for such branch should be given, 

17038 (36). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
causes ? Are you satisfied that European mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and, if not, how could this best be 
remedied ?- I believe there has been deterior¬ 
ation. One of the causes may be that English is 
more largely in use in and out of courts and 


there are not the old facilities for cultivating the 
vernaculars. Facilities and encouragement for 
systematic learning of vernaculars and classics 
should be more extensive, intercourse with 
Indians should be encouraged, knowledge of 
vernaoulars should be strictly insisted on prior to 
confirmation and promotion. 

17039 (37), Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowlege of law of mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all officers 
selected for the judicial branch?—T have answer¬ 
ed this already, and would like to emphasise the 
need of legal training of all officers as helpful in 
the discharge of their duties and as necessary in 
holding their own against lawyers practising in 
their courts. Appeal Courts in their revenue 
and criminal jurisdiction have often to interfere, 
because of misapprehension of law on the part 
of those whose judgments come up before them. 
This could be obviated if there was better know¬ 
ledge of law in the lower grades of the service. 
Officers in the judicial branch should have special 
training in India, prior to joining their appoint- 
ments, in Anglo-Indian law and procedure in 
addition to the special probation referred to in 
the previous answers. 

17040 (38). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers 
selected for the judicial branch?—A course of 
study equivalent at least to the B. L. course 
of the Calcutta University should be insisted 
on. 

17041 (39). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India 
for officers^ selected for the judicial branch? 
—No special training is necessary so long as 
the selection is made from practising Barristers, 
Vakils and Solicitors of a certain standing. ’ 

17042 (40). Is any differentiation desir¬ 
able in a system of training after appointment in 
India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are Natives of India and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If so 
please state the special arrangements that you 
recommend ?—Please see previous answers. 

17048 (41). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruit¬ 
ment in India for Natives of India, whether in 
lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of re¬ 
cruitment in England, please state what system 
of probation and training you recommend for 
officers so Tecruited ?—As regards Natives of 
India recruited by simultaneous examination in 
England and India, please see previous answers. 
Eegarding those who would belong to what 
would correspond to the Statutory Civil Service 
the system of probation in vogue till the aboli¬ 
tion of the special service plus necessary legal 
training, may be reintroduced with suitable modi¬ 
fications. 

17044 (42). Is any differentiation neces¬ 
sary in regard to the probation and training of 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are 
Natives of India as between persona of unmixed 
Indian descent, of mixed European and Indian 
descent, and of unmixed European descent? If 
BO, please state your proposals?--No differentia- 
tion is necessary, except what appears from the 
previous answers. 
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17045 (45). Do you consider that the ex¬ 
change compensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and, if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or he restricted to 
future entrants ?—Exchange compensation allow¬ 
ance appears to be no longer necessary. A re¬ 
adjustment of the scale of salaries, however, is 
necessary, having regard to the rise of wages.and 
prices all round which are affecting all alike. 
Everything pos.dble should be done to attract 
the best men to the Indian Civil Service. 

17046 (46). If abolition is recommended with 
compensation in the form of increased salaries, 
what is your opinion regarding the grant of a 
similar increase of salary to those members of the 
service who now draw no exchange compensation 
allowance?—All offi'cers should be placed on an 
equal footing. 

17047 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
statutory civilians and oiticers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 

ay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
ndian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you 
suggest for the various grades of the service ?— 
The scale of pay ought to bo three-fourths and 
not two-thirds of the pay of members of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

17048 (49). Ilave you any proposals to make 
in regard to the leave rules applicable to statutory 
civilians, and to members of the Provincial Civil 
Services holding listed posts P In particular, do 
you consider that separate sets of rules for such 
officers and for officers of the Indian Civil Service 
are desirable ?—(i) No proposals can I make, 
except those mentioned in my Notes and Extracts* 
hereinafter referred to. (ii) Separate rules seem 
to be necessary, as the conditions are different. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 


17f)51 (5d>. Do you consider that recruitment 

for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the province to which it 
belongs?-No._ The best available candidates 
should be appointed. 

17052 154). Are all classes and communities 

duly represented in your Provincial Civil 
Service P Do you consider that this is desirable, 
and what arrangements do you recommenfi to 
secure this object? -I think so, and no special 
arrangements are necessary. General efficiency 
of the services, and public interest as a whole, 
have, to be aimed at, and not class, communal 
religious or racial representation. ’ 

17053 (55). Are you satisfied with the exist¬ 
ing arrangements for the training and probation 
of officers appointed to the Provincial Civil 
Service? If not, please state your objections, 
and what other arranpments you recom¬ 
mend?—No further special arrangements seem 
to be necessary. The existing arrangement 
would be fairly satisfactory, if legal training in 
the case of executive officers be insisted on as 
suggested before. 

17064 (56). Do you consider that the numbers 
of officers authorized for the various grades of 
your Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory? 
if not, please state your views ?—My views as to 
this, as well as pay, leave rules and pension rules, 
were fully set out in several schemes I submitted 
to the Bengal Legislative Council in notes as 
■well as debates. Owing to their length, 1 beg to 
refer to the schemes which will be found in the 
Notes and Extracts* herewith sent at pases 49 - 59 
91—98, 201- 204, 237—261, 263—271. ’ 

(^^)- "I"® what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the executive and judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differ¬ 
entiated ? Is any change desirable, and, if 
so, in what direction ?—There is no marked 
differentiation yet._ Entire differentiation is 
necessary, and the judicial and executive func¬ 
tions should be in different bands. 


Civil Service, 

17049 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046-1068, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
The conditions are generally suitable. I would 
not, however, rigidly exclude deserving candi¬ 
dates, because they belong to another province. 
In tbe case of the E.'secutive Service, the scope 
of recommendation by the Universities ought 
to be much larger. 

17050 (52). In particular, are the rules for 
the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
in force in your province suitable, or have 
you any recommendations to make for their 
alteration ?—In the case of the Subordinate 
Executive Service, a law degree or equivalent 
legal training should be insisted on. Regarding 
the higher grades of the Subordinate Judicial 
Service, partial recruitment from practising 
lawyers, which has answered well in the ease of 

Xl_ _ 1 ___ .1 . . . 1 • J 1 A « W. « _ 


17U6b_'5b). Areyou satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ?” If 
not, what would you suggest?-! have no 
particular suggestions to make. The name does 
not seem open to exception. 

17057 (69). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a consi¬ 
deration of the_ terms necessary to secure locally 
the desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend I 
tnmk they are generally satisfactory, except as 
to matters referred to in my said Notes and 
JtLxtractH, 

17058 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 

grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure tbe desired qualifica- 
tions in the oflioers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—In regard to 
this matter. I crave leave to refer to my said 
Notes and Extracts. ^ 

17059 (61). Do you approve of the arrange- 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 


the lower grades as also in the case of High Court Service boldine listed^msN 3 ^ ^^TOvinoial Civil 
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in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service P If not, what rates do you suggest 
for the various appointments P—I would suggest 
three-fourths. 

17C60 (62). Uave you any proposals to make 
with regard to the leave rules applicable to the 
Provincial Civil Service ? In particular, do you 
regard the existing differences between the leave 
rules for the European and Indian services as 
suitable ?—In the case of the judicial branch, I 
would recommend addition of privilege leave on 
full pay as obtaining in other branches of public 
service. As regards other recommendations, I 
beg to refer to my Notes and Entrocts, 

17061 (63). Are you satisfied with the present 
system of superannuation pensions for officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, please say 
what modifications you would suggest, and on 
what grounds P—Subordinate Judges and others 


outside the Indian Civil Service that are appointed 
District Judges get only the pension that they 
would receive if they continued to be Subordinate 
Judges. More liberal treatment is necessary. 

17062 (64). Are you satisfied with the existing 
organization of the Provincial Civil Service ? If 
not, please state what alternative organization you 
consider desirable, and explain fully your views, 
making any suggestions that appear to you to be 
suitable ?—The grading, pay, status and prospects 
are not wholly latisfaotory. Details of their 
grievances that struck me in this connection are 
fully set out in my Notes and Extracts. 

17063 (65). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not 
covered by your answers to the above questions ? 
If so, please explain them ?—I have nothing to 
add to what I have stated above and in my Notes 
and Extracts. 


Dr. Devaprasad Sarvadhikari called and examined. 


17064. {Ohairmnn.) What caste are you? 
—I am a Kulin Kayastha. 

17065. Will you tell us what position you 
occupy ?—I am not in Government employ. 1 
am a practitioner in law, a vakil of the High 
Court and solicitor. 

17066. Have you in former years ever had 
any position in Government service ?—"Never. 

17067. You are in favour of simultaneous 
examination ?—I am. 

17068. In answer to question (4) you say 
that there are certain subjects not required for 
the Indian Civil Service which are included in 
the syllabus of examination, and that subjects 
urgently needed for it are excluded ?—That is so. 

17069. In making that observation, do you 
not agree with the general principles that the 
examination should be as near as possible a test 
of general educational eflicienoy ?—Yes. 

17070. What are the particular subjects you 
would like to see excluded P —I do not remember 
all the subjects; but I think some of the modern 
languages, like German and Italian, may be 
excluded. 

17071. You do not regard those subjects as 
being of any particular utility ?—One modern 
language at this stage ought to be quite enough 
in addition to English. One of tbe difficulties 
in the way of the Civil Service student, as well 
as of all students, is the multiplicity of subjects 
which debars all possibility of thoroughness. 

17072. You would not leave it optional to 
take up one language or another ?—My experi¬ 
ence of optionals with regard to university 
matters is not very helpful that way; and I 
would limit the range of optionals as much as 
possible. 

17073. Do you not regard a knowledge of 
European languages as of some importance now- 
a-days ?—I do. 

17074. Why do you suggest their exclusion ? 
—Because there are three or four of them. 

17075. You mentioned German. Would you 
regard that as an important modern language ? 
—It is a matter of opinion as to whether German 
should give way to French, or French to German, 
or German to Italian. 

17076. Which do you regard as the most 
important languages to keep in the list ? —I would 


regard French as the most important But 
German, no doubt, is gaining in importance. 

17077. What subjects would you include ?—•£ 
would include Indian law and Indian ancient 
history on the same basis as Greek and Roman 
histories; not only as a matter of peculiar import¬ 
ance to India, but as an essential in general 
culture. 

17078. Would you give them the same marks ? 
—Yes. 

17079. You are a firm believer in the open 
competitive system for tbe Indian Civil Service, 
are you not ?—That is the nearest to perfection 
in this imperfect world of ours as things go now. 

17080. You see its imperfection, but you 
cannot suggest anything better?—Nothing 
practical. 

17081. You would recommend nomination for 
statutory civilians, and also, in part, you would 
recommend nomination for the Frovinoial Civil 
Service P— Yes. May I add that I do not recom¬ 
mend ? I have only assented to the continuance 
of that which is holding the board, and which 
ought not to be disturbed in a hurry. 

J7082. Do you not see certain advantages in 
having nomination, at any rate, for a proportion 
of the Provincial Civil Service?—A strictly laid 
down proportion. 

17083. I would not say, “ a strictly laid down ” 
proportion, 1 would simply say a proportion.—-I 
Imve not gone into the details of that, 1 have 
simply indicated the principle. 1 recognise that, 
in the present state of things, a certain number of 
nominations may be unavoidable; and I also 
recognise that, in making those nominations, 
Government will be guided by considerations 
which obtain in the competitive examination. 

17084, In answer to question (13) you say 
that the present age-limit of 21 for the Indian 
Civil Service should be retained ?—I do, 

17085. But tbe present limit is not (21)?—It 
is 22 to 24, I meant that it ought to be 21. 

17086. You would like to see it reduced to 
21 ?—Yes, and for the reasons that follow with 
regard to longer probation, upon which I should 
like to insist, if 1 could. 

17087. In the event of its being reduced to 
21, how would you be able to insist upon a 
university degree ?—I do not insist upon a 
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university degree. I insist upon a university 
tiaining, preferably. It is not necessary to insist 
upon a university degree. 

^ 17088. You would like to have civilians who 
have taken a degree, and still better those who have 
taken Honours ?—If possible, certainly. But I 
attach greater importance to the probationary 
period, the examination being a mere admittance 
to probation. 

17089. I^ have asked you a question with 
regard to simultaneous examinations. Would 
looking at it from a practical point of view, he in 
favour of maintaining an irreducible minimum 
proportion of Europeans ?—The question does 
not arise, and is not likely to arise for many 
years to come. That is the way I have looked 
at it. 

17090. So that you are prepared to leave 
the future to chance ?—Not at all. It is a dead 
certainty that the question will not arise for 
many years to come. It is not a question of 
chance at all. 

17091. I suppose nothing that has occurred 
can be regarded as a dead certainty ?—Nothing 
has occurred, and nothing is likely to occur to 
interfere with the continuance of the present 
position as “ a dead certainty ” until another 
Commission assembles and goes into the question. 

17092. What proportion of posts would you 
throw open to statutory civilians ?—A very small 
proportion. That I would leave, as a question 
of detail, to the authorities. I have introduced it 
merely for this purpose. Even if simultaneous 
examination be permitted, there will always be 
a class who will on no account go to England to 
put in the probationary period, and some very 
desirable candidates it would be possible to have 
among this class; and, of course, as they are not 
prepared to put in what I consider an essential 
with regard to the matter, they must take a back 
seat, and be content with what corresponds to the 
old Statutory Service, midway between the 
Provincial Service and the Indian Civil Service. 

17093. You advocate a three years’ proba> 
tion ?—I do. 

17094. Why ?~I would make it longer than 
two years. I look upon that as the most 
important portion of a civilian’s training; the 
examination counts for very little. 

17095. You want them to get a thorough 
British training?—I do not know what you mean 
by “ a thorough British training ”. 

17096. Do you want the probationers to spend 
the whole of the three years in England ?—Yes, 
the whole of the three years would be spent in 
England in the ease of Indians; and I think a 
year should be spent in India in the ease of 
non-Indians. 

17097. You are in favour of the establishment 
of a college in India?—Yes, that is more for 
the benefit of those who will have had no 
previous Indian training, 

17098. Would that be a central college? 
—One college for all India, on general lines, not 
on provincial lines. 

17099. For those niobationers who will not 
have an Indian training ?—More. 

17100. You are not going to insist on all 
candidates, whether in England or in India 
sponajng their probation in England ?—I do not 
follow you. 


17101. You do not make it compulsory for 
the successful candidate, whether in England or 
to go to England for his probation ?— 
I d^in the case of the Indian candidate. 

1/102. What is the Indian college for ? 
— The Indian college is for the purpose of 
giving some Indian training to all. The period 
in the case of the Englishman would be longer 
than in the case of the Indian. The three years 
will be distributed having regard to the different 
communities oonoerned. 

17103. Your Indian college would be more for 
the European than for the Indian ?—Quite so. 

think he would learn more in 
the college than by going into a district and 
mixing with the people, working under the 
supervision of a Collector ?—He will not go into 
a district before he has been admitted into the 
Service. I am contemplating a period of three 
years’ probation. 

_ 17105. He will go through that further train¬ 
ing under the Collector after leaving the 
college P—Before he gets into the Service, That 
18 why I think it ought to be three years instead 
of two. 

17106. (Lord Bonaldshay.) I understand that 
you think that only one European language 
ought to find its place in the curriculum for the 
open competitive examination, but you find some 
diffioulty ^ in deciding which language is to 
rem.ain; is that not so ?—I myself have no 
difficulty. I have indicated that I should like 
to retain French, 

17107, But other people might take excep- 
tion to that, and say that German should be 
left in. Would not the diffioulty be got over 
if all these languages were left in the curriculum ; 
and if it was laid down that no candidate could 
take up more than one of them, would that meet 
your view? ihere is this practical difficulty. 
By leaving in so many optionals it would be 
possible to have only a linguistic scholar to the 
exclusion of other branches of culture, because 
you can make up your 6,000 marks by taking 
up the subjects for which you have a peculiar 
fancy, lhat is in general a scheme of train¬ 
ing that has its^ disadvantages; I would other¬ 
wise have no objection to it if the choice is limited 
to one modern language. 

17108. There is one question I want to ask 
you, and tuat is about the minimuai number 
™ Service. You do not think 
that there is any necessity for laying down any 
minimum because you do not think it is 
conceivable that a sufficiently large number of 
Indians will get into the Service to endanger the 
efficiency of the bervice in any way?—Not 
during the lifetime of any of us. 

17109. But apart from laying down any 
minimum, do you consider it essential that there 
should be a fairly large European element in the 
Service ?-It is certainly desirable. ' 

17110. With regard to the age-limit, would 
the age-hmit of 21 be the most suitable age- 
limit for Indian students ?—From my point of 
view it would not be unsuitable if 'simultane¬ 
ous examination is allowed, because he would 
h&ve his training here up to the minimum 
period, and then he would have more time for 
the probation work in England after he is 
admitted, I attach importance to that, because I 
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do not like those who have no ohanoe of getting 
into the Service going to England and spending 
their energies for nothing, and adding to the 
troubles of their own people and possibly of the 
Government, and the people of England. 

17111. (sir Theodore Morison.) From your 
answer to question (1), I understand that you 
approve of competitive examination ?—I do, 

17112. Then you say, “Previous training at 
a university, good character and respectability 
should be insisted upon.” How do you secure 
that?—By ascertaining whether the man has 
been in a public school, or what would correspond 
to a pubUo school when we get the simulta¬ 
neous examination, because we are hoping to get 
our public schools soon. I would not like a man 
to come straight from his books to the examina¬ 
tion. I attach importance to the training of the 
mind, and that can be easily arranged for; it is 
more a question of detail than of principle. 

17113. And then the other things, “respec¬ 
tability and good character ”?— That, I see, is 
already to a certain extent provided for in the 
Commissioners’ scheme. They do require char¬ 
acter and respectability in the sense of the candi¬ 
date coming from a family that has character. 
That can always be vouched for by means of 
the certificates from peojjle who know him. 

17114. When do you apply these other 
tests ?—Before the candidate is admitted to the 
examination. 

17115. So that if a candidate who appeared 
did not satisfy you with regard to previous train¬ 
ing at a university, or the respectability of his 
family, you would be excluded from the examina¬ 
tion ?—Yes. 

17116. You would have some sort of selec¬ 
tion ?—I would not use the word “ selection ” 
at all, because it is really excluding certain 
people. 

17117. It is a process of exclusion ?—I would 
not insist upon the negative, but would work the 
other way. I would like to be satisfied that ho 
has been receiving some sort of training that is 
approved of by the Commissioners. 

17118. You would give the Commissioners 
certain power, I understand, anyhow to exclude 
people who did not seem to them to be all 
right ?—If it amounts to exclusion, it will come 
to that; but I do not look upon exclusion in 
the same way. When a man comes to me to 
ask for an appointment, I ask him what he has 
been doing. 

17119. You are going to insist upon these 
tests?-—I would. 

17120' With regard to your answer to ques¬ 
tion (28), would you mind telling me a little 
more definitely how you propose that this 
three years’ probation should be spent ? It has 
been rather expanded in your answer already 
given. First of all take the Indian ?—In the 
case of the Indian I would suggest that he 
should be at the university for at least two 
years. 

17121. You say in your answer, “One of 
which, at least, should be spent in a university.” 
—I was forgetting: It would be one. And in 
the case of people selecting the Judicial Service, 

I have indicated that it would be spent in the 
study of law, attending courts of law and in 
barristers’ chambers. 
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17122. That is one university year ?—Yes. 

17123. And what would happen during the 
other two years ?—The university is the univer¬ 
sity pure and simple. The other is technical 
law. With regard to others, a course of general 
study. 

17124. Which are the “others” you refer 
to?—The non-judicial, if I may so call them. 

17125. The executive men from India ?—As 
well as from England. 

17126. You think both should have the same 
probation?—With this exception, that in the 
case of .Englishmen, I would like one year out 
of the three to be spent,in the Central College in 
India. 

17127. What course do you propose for the 
Indians who choose the executive line after 
they have passed the competitive examination ? 
What is their course of study in England? 
—Larger expansion of the subjects in which 
they have been examined : more grounding. 

i712». Where are they to spend it? You 
say in your answer, “one year at least in a 
university ” ?—If it is possible and desirable, 
all the three years may be spent in a univer¬ 
sity ; but one year I have indicated as the 
minimum. 

17129. You have no other training in view 
except the university training? What is the 
Englishman to do?—The training that is now 
in use will answer with suitable modifications. 

17130^ (Mr. Chaubal.) —You gave ns your 
caste as Kayastha ?—Yes. 

17131. Are here different classes?—There 
are 72 of them by a very moderate calculation 
in this part of the country. 

17132. Seventy-two classes of Kayasthas? 
—Yes. 

17133, Is there anything common to them ; 
do they dine together and marry?—Some do 
and some do not. There is a movement now, 
headed by Mr. Mitra, a late Judge of the High 
Court, who is trying to bring all the communi¬ 
ties together. 

17134. These men you spoke of are practi¬ 
cally different castes?—Not all, 

17135. What is your standing at the Bar 
as a vakil of the High Court?—I was recently 
called as a vakil, but I was enrolled as a soli¬ 
citor in 1888. 

17136, So that you have been at the Bar 
since 1888?—I was five years an articled clerk, 
80 that it is 1883. 

17137. You represented the Calcutta Uni- 
versity on the Legislative Council ?—I am still 
representing it. 

17138. You represented the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity at the Congress of the Universities of 
the Empire last year in London ?—I did. 

17139. In answer to one of the questions 
by the Chairman, as to why you wished to have 
the Statutory Service, I think you said something 
like this; that there will always be some people 
who will refuse to go to England P—Yes. 

17140. You wish to have the Statutory 
Service for the convenience of those people who 
will always refuse to go to England ?—Yes. 
They are not at all a negligible quantity ; and 
in quality they are some of the best. 

17141. Am I to understand that these gentle¬ 
men will always refuse to go to England on 
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account of tbeir religious prejudices?—1 would 
not like to call them prejudices. There are 
social lequirenients which they still obey. 

17142. Do you think it is a very desirable 
frame of mind for an officer in the position 
of an Itdian Civil Servant, or a Statutory 
servant, to refuse, on account of what you call 
social customs or practices or beliefs, to go to 
England ?—1 do not. But that is not a reason. 
He cannot help himself, he cannot be penalised 
because of that. He has to take a back seat in 
consequence of the social requisition. 

17143, But in the interest of the efficiency of 
the Service, is it right that a man with that 
frame of mind should be given any scope for 
appointment P—It is not at all the frame of 
mind which is in his way. It happens that 
some of the men in the Statutory Civil Service, 
men like Mr. Mitra and many others I could 
name, have been quite equal to any Civilian 
who has come out. That they have not been 
able to go is their misfortune, and not their 
fault, from this point of view. 

17144. Do you mean to say that for such 
men of capacity there are no other fields open in 
India?~There are; but that is no reason why 
the highest public service should be closed to 
them because of this, 

17145. What would you say if I suggested 
that this is a reason why they should not be 
admitted to the higher posts ?—Then I beg leave 
to disagree with you 

17146. You have answered one question with 
regard to the Provincial Service, and you do 
not say anything as regards that ease because 
the question is not there. In answer to question 
(67) you say, “ There is no marked differentiation 
yet. Entire differentiation is necessary, and the 
Judicial and Executive functions should be in 
different hands.” Do you confine that to the 
Provincial Service P—No, throughout. I think I 
have answered the question that way, with 
regard to another point, not as differentiation, 
but as separation of the Executive and Judicial: 
it is really overlapping. 

17147. I understand you to say you advocate 
complete separation throughout ?—Throughout. 
That would relieve a good deal of the work about 
which you have heard. 

17148. In regard to question ^H) you say, 
“A certain percentage of practising lawyers 
may be appointed as in the case of High Court 
Judges, in whose case the age-limit ought to be 
relaxed.” Have you any idea of what the exact 
percentage is which you are thinking of?—I 
have my own ideas ; but these are matters of 
detail, into which it is neither profitable nor 
expedient to go. Let us have the principles 
settled. 

17149. You have no hesitation in saying that 
some Judicial posts in the Civil Service cadre 
may be manned by practising lawyers ?—With 
great advantage. 

17150. And from your knowledge of the 
Bar, you do not think that there will be any 
difficulty in finding fit practising lawyers for 
the poets?—Not the least. 

17161. What do you think about the objec¬ 
tion urged, namely, that, if such practising 
lawyers are taken to do District and Sessions 
Judges’ work, they will probably be wanting in 


that administrative eapeoity so far as it is 
necessary t^do the work of District and Sessions 
Judges ?-pere is not the slightest foundation 
tor that. They are in touch with work every 
day m their practice; and you have this out¬ 
standing fact, that some of the best criminal 
Judges of the High Court are Vakil Judges 
who not offiy never had administrative experil 
ence in a district, but who had not even criminal 
practice m any of the courts. 

17162. My I yow any of the grounds upon 
which you advocate that two-thirds of the pav 
for listed ^sts should be changed to three- 
fourths ?—Times are hard, for one thing You 
cannot have a general scheme for enhancement. 

1715d. All salaries should be readjusted on 
accent of the rise in prices. You would make 
It three-fourths P—Yes. I might add that the 
differentiation is not equitable considering the 
importance of the work done by the two classes 
of officers. I recognise that there should be some 
difference ; but it ought to be as little as possible. 

-ri T ^ margin. 

17154. I can appreciate the force of your 
rema,rk. I can quite understand that if these 
gent emen who hold these superior listed posts do 
exactly the same work as the Ciiil Servant does 
’’V'TicK embarrassing conditions. 

. y 155. And under more embarrassing con- 
1 understand gentlemen saying 
tha^t they should be paid quite as much as an 
Indian Civil Servant gets?—Not quite. • 

^ , Then what are the special considera- 

aons which make you say that three-fourths is 
more adequate than two-thirds ?—He cannot 
make two ends meet with what he gets now 
md ought not to be stamped with that degree of 
difference. 

1^57. In principle, you think, there ought 
to be some difference, although it should not 
be as much as it is at present ?*—That is mv 
position. 

_ 17158. You would still hold that view; if 
in the general readjustment of salaries, the 
salaries of the Indian Civil Servant are raised, still 
you would make it three-fourths of that salary ?— 

1 have suggested a revision of the Civil Service 
py because they suffer as much as others from 
the rise in wages and in prices. 

17159, {Mr. Sly,) I should like you to 
explain your whole scheme a little more in detail 
^roughout if you oan. Take first the Judicial 
Department. You wish a percentage to be re- 
barristers?-That is so 

171b0. Can you give us any idea as to what 
proportion should come from practising barristers ? 
—No,!cannot. At present it requires careful 
working out whioh I have not undertaken, 
thinking that it would have no practical value 
at present. But it would not be difficult to do 
that. 

^161. Yy suggest a substantial proportion? 
— j es, a substantial proportion. 

as half ?_No; because that 
would interfere with the prospects of the Service 
proper. 

17163. And you would also suggest a certain 
percentage by pr^otion from the Provincial 
J udicial berviee ?—Yes. 

• oe a substantial propor¬ 

tion r Yes. I say that because Government has 
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felt the grreatest possible difficulty in getting 
good Judges for their present Judicial appoint¬ 
ments held by civilians. That I have been told 
on the highest authority, 

17165, With regard to the Statutory Service, 
do you wish to see that revived ?—Tea. 

17166. Can you give us any idea of the 
proportion of the number of appointments you 
would like to see?—Very small. 

17167, Under the rules of 1879 it had to 
be one-sixth of the Service P—I would make 
it less than one-sixth if there is to be simul¬ 
taneous examination. 

17168. With regard to listed posts, you 
suggest that there should be more listed posts 
thrown open to the Provincial Civil Service ?— 
Yes, by way of economy and of bettering the 
prospects of the Provincial Service. 

17169. As a matter of fact, I believe in 
Bengal one-tenth of the posts is listed ?—On 
paper. 

i7170. And not in fact, you think P—I think 
not in fact, certainly. There are many listed 
posts to which no appointments have been made, 
and the Service is . 

17171. Several listed posts to which no ap¬ 
pointments have been made—which are those?— 
I forget the details, but some of the Judicial 
posts. One case comes back to my mind, A 
first-grade appointment, which was supposed to 
go to one of our Subordinate Provincial men, has 
never been filled up. 

17172. Toiu statement is that Provincial 
listed posts have not been filled up ?—Yes, 1 am 
speaking of Bengal. 

17173. We are all speaking of Bengal. You 
also support simultaneous examination ?—I do. 

17174, As a whole, your scheme comes out 
to a very large reduction in the Judicial Depart¬ 
ment of the Indian Civil Service ?—No, it would 
not be very large. There would be some reduc¬ 
tion. 

17175, A substantial proportion for barristers 
and a substantial proportion for the Provincial 
Civil Service ?—Yes. 

17176. That is, two substantial proportions 
have gone out of it?—And there may be a third, 
a fourth, or a fifth substantial proportion. 

17177. In addition to that, you want a pro¬ 
portion taken away for the Statutory Service ? 
—That will be so small that it will make no 
impression upon the Judicial Service by the time 
the men are ready for that. 

17178. You also want more listed pqsts ? - 
Yes. 

17179. And you also want simultaneous 
examinations ?—Yes. 

17180. Have you considered what the total 
result of that would be on the Indian Civil 
Service?—As far as I can judge, the total result 
will not be very appreoiabie, because, as I have 
told you, there is already difficulty in recruiting 
the judicial appointments from the Civil Service, 
and Government is obliged to make appointments 
in and outside the service which it would not 
make if it could help itself. 

17181. But considering your scheme as a 
whole—all these different branches of it—you 
still think that the whole of it is necessary ; you 
are not prepared to make any modification ?—I 
am always for compromises. If a well-thought- 


out scheme is placed before us, we should go in 
for it, and the policy of Government mu.st pre¬ 
vail. 

17182. Do you suggest that you would put 
forward the maximum demand possible ?—I do 
not think so. 

, 17183. Even a larger demand might reason¬ 

ably be made?—Might reasonably be made. 

17184. {Mr. Madge.) You have expressed an 
approval of university training irrespective of the 
taking of degrees, is that so ?—Yes. 

17185. Do you not think that your remark 
is open to the construction that you are adding to 
the category so many entrance fails—13,A. fails? 
—Not at all. Entrance fails do not count as 
university students at all. In the first place, 
,you have no entrance now ; that has disappeared. 
In the second place, those who do not matriculate 
are not counted as university students. 

17186, You have also characterised as desir¬ 
able a class of candidates who cannot fulfil certain 
necessary conditions, and you would like to 
see them employed in .public life if possible ?— 
Yes 

17187. As one who sympathises with you to 
a certain extent, I should like to help you with 
your opinion upon those points. You have 
referred to the social requirements which they 
still obey. Are they purely social requirements, 
or moral sanctions ?—It is a sociological question, 
and I should not like to take up the time of the 
Commission with it; but, if I may say so, most of 
our social requirements are supposed to have for 
their basis moral sanction. Whether you and 
I agree with it is another matter. 

17188. Suppose I do agree with you, that the 
man who follows moral sanctions takes a higher 
plane than the man who takes the more social 
requirements, I want your help. I have asked 
other witnesses, and I have got the opinion that 
there may be a class of men in this country whom 
it is most desirable in the interests of the govern¬ 
ment of the country to get into Government 
employment, if that is possible. Have you 
thought out a way by which such men can 
be captured by any kind of test or standard that 
would be considered practicable ?—I have com¬ 
pletely indicated that by pointing out that in the 
case of these men a certain amount of scrutiny of 
their claims would be necessary. That would be 
answered by nomination. As to their intellectual 
attainments, there would be the examination. If 
these two conditions are satisfied, even if they 
were not prepared to make the sacrifices (because 
they are sacrifices) which we have made, the 
next best appointments in the Public Service 
ought to be open to them, if not the best. 

17189. Perhaps I have not explained myself. 
The present system of government is scientific 
and is getting more and more so, and it may 
be very difficult to adapt a class of mind to 
scientific procedure unless some method can be 
devised for doing it, and it does not strike me that 
those you have suggested will do ?—I do not 
follow your question, if there is a question. 

I thought you had made a statement. 

17190. {8ir Valentine Chirol.) You are con¬ 
nected with the University, are you not?—I 
am a member of the Senate of the University, 
and I represent the University on the Bengal 
Legislative Council. 
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17191, Therefore your views connected with 17206. If you are selling a house, for instance, 

matters of curriculum are of great interest, would you make a contract simply on the 
Could you tell me on what grounds you base assurance that the money will be paid without 

your preference for French as a language to be getting any guarantee that it will be paid ?_ 

favoured in tbe curriculum ?—It has a larger That is what you do. If you mean by paying 
currency in cultured Europe. It has not been the money—the price—you simply enter into on 
displaced yet as a medium of communication agreement in which it is stated that the price 
between different European nations. Its litera- will be paid. ^ 

ture and science arc perfectly abounding. It is 17206. In the case of a mortgage ? _If you 

easy to acquire and, so far as connection of are thinking of a mortgage, you take your security 
English literature with any modern European which you can enforce. 

literature is concerned, French seems to have a 17207 You get your engagement-butin this 
larger claim than German.^ ease you get no engagement. You simply get 

17192. Are you speaking from personal ex- the assurance of one party that suoh and such* a 
perience ?—To a certain extent. thing will take place P—There is a hundred 

17193. You spoke just now of German as a years’experience behind you. and the near noasi 
rising language P—Yes. bility. 

17194. Kindly explain what you mean by “ a 17208. (Sir Murray Uammkk.) Have you 

rising language”?—It is fast displacing the had mufassal,experience ?—Yes. As one coming 
French language in the commonwealth of from the mufassal as one practising sometimes 
European culture, and in science and arts (but in the mufassal, and as one going often to the 

not in classics) it is making a very rapid mufassal for change and other things, I have some 

headway. experience. 

17195. Are you aware that German philosophy 17209. All your practice, I suppose, has been 

has played a much larger part in the evolution in Calcutta itself P—Largely, but we often eo to 
of modern thought ?—Is playing. the mufassal 

17196. Has played for a couple of centuries J7210. When you ask for barristers to be 
past. But perhaps you consider that a matter of added to the Provincial Service, what is your 
opinion?—That is a matter of opinion ; you are exact reason for that ? Is it by way of improv- 

quite right. ing the personnel of the Judicial Service P_Yes 

17197. You have no knowledge of German P by imparting outside life and strength from time 

—No. to time. The Government has recognized that 

17198. You have not had any opportunity and barrister-s have been appointed to tbe lower 
yourself of studying the difference between Ger- appointments, though not to the higher to my 
man and French P—No. _ knowledge : they have risen to the higher. 

17199. And you think that German has not 17211. Have you in view chiefly English or 
played the part in the development of science Indian barristers P—Both, 
and thought, that is generally ascribed to it by 17212. You would put in both to the Judicial 
the cultured people of Europe P—I was making Service ?—Yes. English barristers have been 
only a choice. appointed to the Small Cause Courts. That is 

17200. Coming to another point, you consider part of their service, 
the possibility of Indian candidates succeeding 17213. (Mr Sen.) Did you not move a 
in any very large measure in the simultaneous resolution in the Bengal Legislative Council 
examinations as being extremely remote P— recommending to Government that the pay and 
Extremely remote. _ status of the Eroyinoial Judicial officers should be 

17201, Therefore you do not think it neoes- improved P—I did. 
sary to make any sort of provision in the change 17214. You then expressed an opinion that as 
in the admissions P—None at all. It has not a result of unsatisfactory grading, the promotion 
been thought necessary up to the present, of Munsifs to the grade ot Sub-Judges is unduly 
and there are no material^ upon which one deferred so that men only attain to that rank 
can say that it is necessary now. On the other shortly before they are liable to be called upon 

hand, the apprehensions are quite the other to retire. That is what you said ?_Yes. 

way. 17215. You further said, “ Sub-Judges who. 

17202. If you were advising a client with retired from the service from 15 to 30 years ago 
regard to the conclusion of a contract, would you worked as Sub-Judges for about half the period 
advise him to be satisfied with the other party’s of their service. Many of them were in the first 
statement that such and such a thing was a “dead grade alone for about eight to ten years Now 
certainty”, or “dead possibility”, however the period of service as Sub-Judge is reduced to 

friendly and close the relations were between the less than five years ” ?—Yes. 
two people?—I would ask him to make his own 17216. Again, “The Judicial Service used 

enquiries and draw his own conclusions. to be held superior to all other uncovenanted 

17203. Do you mean that when you are Services. It was only the Sub-Judge who was 
making a contract, you would not enquire, or allowed on retirement, after full period of service^ 
enter into any engagement, but that you would the pension of Rs, 5,000 yearly ; while officers of 
be satisfied with an assurance that it was all no other unoovenanted services inoludins' th 
right? —Make all the enquiries that are open executive service, could aspire to a higher 
to you. than Rs. 4,000 per year. In this respLt the 

17204. Is that the basis upon which you members of both Services are placed on the sam 

would conclude a business contract ?—You cannot footing now.” That is what you said ?_Yes ^ 

do any better ; make your enquiries, draw your 17217. Again, “Members of the Judicial 

own conclusions. service were formerly, though long ago, allowed 
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to retire on full peusion after only 22 years of 
service on medical certificate. They are now 
required to complete 26 years of service before 
they can claim full pension.”—I believe that is 
true. 

17218. Then you said, “ The pay of the last 
grade of Munsifs in former years was Rs. 250, 
but now the pay is Rs. 200.”—Yes. 

17219. Further, “ Notwithstanding the long 
Dussera vacation, tha members of the Judicial 
Service were entitled to privilege leave on full 
pay. This privilege leave has been long with¬ 
drawn and only privilege leave on half pay is 
allowed.”—That is so. 

17220. And you further said, “ Only four 
District Judgeships are now reserved for the Pro¬ 
vincial Service, of which one is now held by a 
statutory civilian. More appointments should, we 
submit, be reserved for the Provincial Service 
Yes. 

17221. Then you said, “ Calcutta Small Cause 
Court judgeships only one is now open to the 
Provincial Service. Some more of these judge¬ 
ships may, with advantage, be reserved for the 
Provincial Service” P—Yes. 

17222. And you recommended that a Sub- 
Judge should be appointed as Personal Assistant 
to the Registrar, tligh Court, Appellate Side? — 
Yes. 

17223. And that a Sub-Judge should be 
appointed as Personal Assistant to the Legal 
Remembrancer, and the Judicial Secretary to 
Government ?—Yes. 

17224. And you recommended that temporary 
promotions should be allowed to officers in tem¬ 
porary vacancies ?—Yes. 

17226. “ Ah in the case of other departments 
of the Civil Service.” What other depart¬ 
ments?—Tbe Civil Service, generally, and the 
Educational Department. 

17226. Have you in your mind the Police 
Service ?—Yes, 

17227. You think that the travelling allowance 
of Munsifs should be increased P—Yes, 

17228. You have said, “At almost all stations 
the number of Munsifs is short, and officers have 
to overwork themselves to the detriment of their 
health ” ?—'i'hat is unfortunately very true. 

17229. And then speaking about designation 
you say, “ The designation ‘ Muusif ’ is associated 
•with old-time officers ” ?—Yes. 


_ 17230, “ And the designation is still not held 
in high esteem”?—Yes. 

17231. Then please look to your answer to 
question (52). You have said, “ Regarding the 
higher grades of the Subordinate Judicial Service, 
partial recruitment from practising lawyers,’ 
which has answered well in the case of the lower 
grades as also in the case of High Court Judges 
would be desirable.” You have said that in your 
answer ?—Yes. 

17232. By this do I understand you to mean 
that a portion of the sub-judgeships should be 

recruited from practising lawyers ?_Yes. 

172.33. But with the high regard for efficiency 
which you entertain for the Provincial Judicial 
officers, do you not think it would cause serious 
discontent amongst the munsifs, every one of 
■whom now naturally aspires to a sub-judge- 
ship? It ought not to ; I am an advocate of 
the enlargement of the whole Service The 
Service is very much undermanned. There ought 
to be room for practical lawyers as in the case 
of the High Court. 

17234. Do you know that in Madras already 
two outsiders have been appointed to sub-judge¬ 
ships, and one even to a first-grade Munsifship ?— 

I have heard so. 

17235. And, in consequence, representations 
have been addressed to the .Madras Government 
on the point through the High Court?— The 
oervice has not been enlarged in the way I have 
suggested there. I am having in view an 
enlargement of the Service in all directions in 
order to relieve the present congestion. 

17236. Now, if your suggestion is approved 
do you not think that tlie mere fear that Sub- 
Judges will be recruited from members of the 
Bar will be detrimental to the recruitment of the 
best men as Munsifs?—I do not think so. If 
that was so, the High Court appointments would 
have undermined the High Court long ago. We 
want the best men from wherever we can set 
them. ® 

17237,^ If some of the members of the Bar 
are appointed District Judges, would you not 
reserve a certain number of such posts specially 
for members of the Provincial Judicial Service ?— 
Yes, I would, 

17238. In order that there might not be any 
clashing of interests?—Yes. '' 

(The witness withdrew.) 


W. P. Milne, Esq. 


Memorandum relating to the Indian Civil Service. 

17239. My experience of the working of the 
present system of recruitment by open competitive 
examination for the Indian Civil Service extends 
only to personal contact with a number of Civilians 
in both Bengal and the United Provinces, in 
both the Executive and Judicial branches of the 
Service. I consider the system generally satis¬ 
factory in principle, so far as the Executive 
Branch is concerned, but susceptible of improve¬ 
ment in the Judicial Branch, as I shall en¬ 
deavour to explain. For the Executive Branch 
I think no departure whatever from present 
practice is called for ; but for the Judicial Branch 
I consider there ought to be a preliminary 
sound judicial training, equivalent to what 


is demanded for barristers; and that from 
the curriculum a certain number of subjects 
should be excluded, in order to give place to law 
subjects ; that the two final examinations should 
be entirely separate and the two Services separato 
ab initio. The administration of law in India is 
of far too much importance to permit of specializa¬ 
tion for the Bench being taken up as an after¬ 
thought by officers who have had only a general 
education with some insight into law, and have 
perhaps, for years after entering on Service, been 
engaged upon duties of which legal rnatters 
form but a small part. The system I advocate 
is, I consider, equally suitable for the Homo, 
Colonial, and Indian Civil Services; and equally 
suitable for all subjects of His Majesty eligible 
for the Services, with the following reservation so 
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iar as “ Natives of India ” are concerned. In the 
case of “Natives of India” competing for the 
Indian Civil Service I consider a preliminary selec¬ 
tion to be necessary. The British races at home 
have now reached a stage of homogeneity which 
implies that certain characteristics are practically 
universal and may be counted on to be found, 
with trifling exceptions, in all but the most 
•depressed classes. The classes that come for¬ 
ward for competition for the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice do not come under the exception, and, more¬ 
over, have been proved by long experience, and 
even by outside testimony, to possess naturally 
the qualities that make for success in respon¬ 
sible positions, without reference to educational 
tests. I therefore think that in dealing with 
such a class of candidates selection or nomina¬ 
tion is superfluous, and it is only necessary to 
apply the educational test in order to secure 
officers fitted mentally and morally for the 
duties of responsible office, safeguarded, of 
course, as under all circumstances, by the physi¬ 
cal test. In India homogeneity is unknown. 
It is glaringly absent in the class embraced 
under the wide term “ Domiciled ”, while among 
the countless races and classes that go to make 
up the strictly Indian population there are 
differences in ideals, in moral and social stand¬ 
ards, that, so far from pointing to homogeneity, 
have tended for centuries, and still tend, to main¬ 
tain lines of cleavage that keep the different 
communities in separate compartments. When 
classes of this nature are being dealt with, it 
is, therefore, but fair that some test should be 
supplied that cannot be said to exist in mere 
competitive examination ; and for this reason I 
suggest that for all “ Natives of India” an 
authoritative selection be made before admission 
to the competitive examination. There should 
be a defined Indian University standard first 
attained which will permit of at least three 
years’ further study in England, before the 
date of the competitive examination. The 
selection should be made after the Indian 
University standard has been attained ; it should 
extend to only a pre-determined number of 
“Natives of India” whom it is considered 
desirable to admit to the competition, and be 
-distributed in fair proportion over the broad 
classes constituting the community thus com¬ 
prehensively designated, such as the Domiciled 
Community, Hindus and Mahummadans. If 
there is a genuine desire, as I understand there 
is, to improve facilities for such classes to take 
part in the government of the country in res¬ 
ponsible positions, I think this a fair method of 
giving effect to that desire, since, if a merely 
intellectual competitive examination be instituted, 
success will be achieved by only the one or two 
sub-sections of “Natives of India” who are 
admittedly the best equipped with intellect, and 
thus the prizes of Government service will 
become the monopoly of a mere section, will fail 
to give satisfaction to the masses, and will not 
attain the eud Government has in view. It 
must be clearly understood, however, that 
under the working of such a scheme as 
this no “ Natives of India ”, other than 
those authoritatively selected, will be per¬ 
mitted to sit for the Indian Civil Service 
-examination. 


Passing on now to the subject of simultaneous 
examination in India and in England, I may at 
once state that I strongly oppose the suggested 
measure, and I do so in the highest interests of 
‘Natives of India” themselves. Some of my 
objections are embodied in what I have said 
before, but there are others. A long experience 
m a service that has been recruited partly in 
England aud partly in India, each through its 
own door, has convinced me that the Indian 
source of entry will never, in practice, be given 
the same consideration as the British, that the 
taint of “Provincial” will attach to it under 
any and all circumstances, whatever the 
appellation under which it may be disguised. 
1 therefore advocate for the Indian Civil Service 
one final training and one final examination 
m order to leave as little ground as possible 
for the forging of the brand of inferiority 
which 18 commonly stamped in practice if not 
in theory, on “Natives of India,” who are 
working mde by side in the same services as 
British officers. Nor do I assert, when I refer to 
this feeling, that it is mere sentimental prejudice. 
I bold on the contrary, timt it possesses a 
substantial and justifiable basis. There is no one 
who has visited England from India for the first 
time, but has at onoe felt that he has been brought 
faca to face with a set of ideals much in advance 
of anything he had been familiar with before 
Not only are material standards higher, but 
there are higher standards of courage, of endur¬ 
ance, of unflinching devotion to work, in a word 
of thoroughness. All of this is not the mere 
gift of heritage, but much of it of environment 
and training, and it is at least those that spring 
from the two latter sources that are capable of 
attamn^nt by the “Native of India” who 
makes England his residence at that period of 
ffis hie when he is being moulded for a career. 
Holding this view, I urge that the competitor 
from India for the Civil Service should pass the 
final years of his training in England, work in 
the same channel and enter service by the same 
exit as British competitors. 

The term “ Natives of India ” does not seem 
a suitable one in the statutory sense in which 
it IS used, since a person of unmixed European 
descent never styles himself, nor is he in fact a 
native of India It is a fact, too, that an Anglo- 
Indian wffh a British father will almost invari¬ 
ably call himself British. The term “ Native of 
India ” 18 thus largely repudiated in practice, and 
« acceptable if the expression 

Domiciled European or Anglo-Indian and 

SwedTorir'' “!"»»■>■>. -‘re 

I consider the present age-limits, viz,, 22 to 
24 years on 1st August, with one year’s probation, 
suitable and apphoable to all classes of candidates 
but i think the year s probation should be passed 
in India. I also consider that a miuimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Maiesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil administration, and that the proportion of 
posts in the Civil Service cadre open to “ Natives 
of India should for the present be 20 per cent 
In my .opinion no other than members of the 
Provincial Civil Service should be appointed to 
fill listed posts, and I further think, in view of 
the opinion I shall express later, that 10 per cent. 
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of the posts ordinarily held by members of the 
Indian Civil Service should be listed for members 
of the Provincial Civil Service, who should he 
eligible by special selection for posts even higher 
than those shown in Appendix V under Bengal. 
I suggest that the year of probation spent in 
India be in the capacity of Personal Assistant to 
a Divisional Commissioner, who will see that 
the probationer gets a general insight into exe¬ 
cutive work ; in the case of the judicial branch 
the probationer might be attached as Personal 
Assistant to a Senior District Judge, who will 
similarly train him. 

As regards existing conditions of pay and 
promotion, I think they are sufficiently liberal 
and may continue for the present ; also that 
exchange compensation be dispensed with in the 
case of future entrants, as it is now an anachron¬ 
ism. I further think that a uniform scale of pay 
for similar offices should be established throughout 
India; and as regards Statutory Civilians and 
officers of the Provincial Civil Services holding 
listed posts, I think that the scale of pay instead 
of being frds should be |ths that drawn in the 
same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service. On the subject of pensions, I would 
express the opinion that the present system of 
equal annuities to all members of the Indian 
Civil Service seems inequitable, and that their 
pensions ought to be arranged on the same 
lines as the pensions paid to members of other 
European Services. 

Memorandum relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

11240. I am not iu favour of existing methods 
for the recruitment of officers for the Provincial 
Civil Service. As for the Indiau Civil Service, I 
hold there should be a single competitive examina¬ 
tion of a high standard. Those appearing should 
first have passed a definite University test, after 
which they must be selected by an authoritative 
committee, who must be satisfied as to their fitness 
in respects that cannot be tested by examination 
but are essential for the holding of responsible 
office. A sound knowledge of the vernacular of 
the province in which the officer is to serve must 
be rigidly tested in the examination. Each 
province roust send up yearly only so many 

Mr. W. P. Milne, 

17241. (Chairman.) Have you held any 
osition in the Public Service ?—Yes; I have 
een an officer in the State Railways. 

17242. Do you still occupy that position ? 
■—No. I retired in 1907. 

17243. You have sent in a short memorandum 
in place of answers to the questions ?—Yes, 

17244. But you have dealt with some of the 
questions in the course of your memorandum ? — 
Yes. 

17245. You would have a single competitive 
examination in England for the Indian Civil 
Service, and a single competitive examination in 
India for the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes, it 
is so. 

17246. And in the case of all civilian candi¬ 
dates, whether for the Indian Civil Service or for 
, the Provincial Civil Service, you would insist, first 
of all, upon an educational qualification f—Yes, 


(with a margin for failures) as may be required 
at the time. As for the Indian Civil Service, the 
Judicial Branch of the Provincial Service should 
have a distinct training and examination and a 
distinct career. The Provincial Civil Service- 
officers, in both branches, should be so educated 
and trained as to be competent to take over some 
of the work now devolving on Indian Civil 
Service officers, among whom there is a general 
complaint that their duties are so multifarious as- 
to prevent them from supervising their charges 
as they would like, and also from finding the 
time to get in touch with the people of their 
districts in the way that was possible in earlier 
times, when district work was less complex. As 
regards salary, I am of opinion that a time-soale- 
would be more suitable, commencing with 
Rs. 250 and rising up to Rs. 1,000 ; and this- 
scale should apply to the Executive and Judicial 
Branch alike. The scale of pensions seems suit- 
able, but those retiring from listed posts should 
have an additional pension graduated to suit the 
position last held. 

Although it may be impracticable 
just at present to raise the standard of qualifica¬ 
tion for entry to the Provincial Civil Service 
beyond that of a B.A. of an Indian University, it 
is suggested that it may be made a steady aim to 
raise the standard higher, and to raise the status 
of the Service and its responsibilities, so that 
fundions now devolving upon the Indian 
Civil Service may, in a measure, be taken over 
gradually by the Provincial Civil Service-,, 
making it possible to expand the latter Service, 
and not, for some time to come, add to th® 
numbers of the former. When this is done it 
will be necessary to rank all Provincial Service 
officers as first-class officers, with higher salaries- 
than are now drawn. The time has come also 
to TOnsider seriously the gradual extension of 
service, at least in the case of the latter Service, 
to 60 years, since health conditions in India have 
greatly improved and, as a matter of fact, very 
few men are now unfit for further good service 
beyond the age of 56 years. On the subject of 
designation, I would suggest that the term 
“Provincial” be dropped and that the two 
services be designated Indian Civil Service, Class 
I, and Indian Ciril Service, Class II. 

called and examined. 

17247. And you would limit the number of 
candidates by means of preliminary selection ?_ 

Yes. 

17248. The first process, therefore, of your 
scheme would be a qualifying test examination to 
show a certain standard, and then, I think, a. 
probationary period of two years f—A probation 
of one year. 

17249. And then you come to the competitive 
examination ?—No, I do not quite follow you. 
I do not suggest any. preliminary examination for 
the Indian Civil Service men. I suggested a 
preliminary examination for the Provincial Civil 
Service men. 

17250. You suggest in your memorandum an 
educational test ?—An educational test for the 
Provincial Civil Service. For those men going 
from India, Natives of India, I propose a preli¬ 
minary test in India, succeeded by nomination up> 
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to a percentage of 20 per cent, of men recruited 
for the whole year’s absorption. 

17251. Will you explain your scheme more 
fully ?—For the Indian Olvil Service student I 
propose no change. These men are recruited at 
home; but for men to be recruited from India, I 
suggest a preliminary university test in India. 

17252. You mean that they must take a 
degree ?—They need not go in for the B. A. 
They might go in for Intermediate Arts. 

17253. You do not specify what the test is 
to be ?—I do not specify what it is, so long as it 
leaves the man three years’ clear education in 
England before sitting for the final examination. 

17254. How many years would he spend in 
England before he went in for the competitive 
examination ?—The test that ought to be given 
here ought to allow at least three years in 
England. 

17255. I am making a distinction between 
competitive examination and final examination. 
You say that he should be in England three 
years previous to his going in for the competitive 
examination ; after he has passed the competitive 
examination how long will he remain in Eng¬ 
land ?—Not necessarily at all. I should say that 
he should come out to India at once and put in 
his probation here. 

17256. Would you suggest that the European 
civilian, after he has passed his examination at 
home, should go out and spend a probationary 
period in India prior to his taking up work in 
the Service ?—That is my suggestion ; the whole 
of the probationary period should be passed in 
India. 

17267. You suggest that the proportion of the 
posts in the Indian Civil Service open to Indians 
should be 20 per cent. P—I do. 

17258. Would this 20 per cent, be in addition 
to the 10 per cent, of the posts, in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre which you suggest should be listed ? 
—It would be in addition to it. But I may add 
here that that would be pending an improvement 
in the education and prospects of the Provincial 
Civil Services, when those listed posts ought to be 
withdrawn. 

17269. I do not quite understand this 20 per 
cent. You mean that you are going to limit the 
entry of Indians at the competition in England 
to 20 per cent.?—That is my suggestion. 

17260. Or, do you propose an examination 
in India with a limit of 20 per cent. P —No, 
I do not. I propose that in a certain year, say, 
60 men are to be sent out. 

17261. You propose to leave the scheme of 
a single examination in England untouched—the 
only difference being that you are going to super¬ 
impose upon that scheme a limit of 20 per cent, 
of Indians?—Yes, that the maximum number of 
20 per cent, of Natives of India be permitted to 
stand for the examination. 

17262. I suppose you allow more than 20 per 
cent, to go in for the examination ?—There must 
he a margin allowed for failures of course. What 
I mean to say is that if 20 per cent, out of 60 were 
to pass, that would be 12. If you want 60 men 
to be admitted in the year, 12 of those men, 
provided they are qualified, must be Natives 
of India. 

17263. What is your particular object in 
imposing this limit? — Because I think the idea is 


to give Indians better chances than they have 
had of filling the Services. 

17264. How will they have better chances if 
you limit them to 20 per cent.?—If 20 per cent, 
of people go from India, it would be much more 
than have gone before. 

17265. Is there any statutory limit to those 
who may compete in the open competition ?—In 
practice that proportion has not gone so far. 

17266. You think that, by imposing a statutory 
limit, you would encourage a larger number to 
go than have hitherto gone ?—I think if the rules 
permitted a maximum of 20 per cent., a larger 
number than now would go. 

17267. You suggest that listed-post officers 
should be paid three-fourths instead of two-thirds 
the rate of salary payable to Indian Civil Service 
officers in similar posts ?—Yes. 

17268. What is your reason for that ?—I think 
it would encourage them to live up to a proper 
standard. 

17269. You want them to have a higher 
salary, but you do not want them to have exactly 
the same salary as the members of the Indian 
Civil Service ?—I think there ought to be a dis¬ 
tinction, because the Indian Civil Service man 
who comes out from home has certainly very 
large contingent expenses which the man whose 
home is in India escapes. At the same time, I 
think two-thirds rather a wide difference. I 
should think that three-fourths would be a fairer 
proportion. 

17270. 'Vould you say, apart from status, 
that an officer hoi ding a listed post is saved expenses 
which the officer in a similar post in the Civil 
Service would have to incur ?—Yes. 

17271. What kind of expenses P—He has to 
live up to a certain standard ; be has to take a 
certain amount of leave, end, if he does not get 
an adequate pay, he is very likely not to take all 
the leave that is good for him. 

17272. Has the officer holding a listed post 
to live up to a certain standard too?—Yes. 
But the officer whose home is in England has to 
go home frequently and break up house and 
therefore he ought to get a little more pay. 

17273. You suggest that there should be 
immediate bifurcation after the open competition 
between the Exeautive and Judicial branches 
of the_ Indian Civil Service ?—^That is my 
suggestion. 

17274. But for the Provincial Civil Service 
you suggest that there should be a different 
examination for the two branches ?—Yes. 

17276. Why do you suggest that ?—I also 
say that the officer who comes out from home 
into the Judicial Service should have a special 
judicial training quite apart from the officer 
who ^ comes out on the Executive side of the 
Service. 

17276. I am speaking now of the Provincial 
Civil Service. You suggest an entirely different 
examina,tion for the judicial branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes, I do sugo-est 
that. ” 

17277. What had you in your mind when 
you made that suggestion ?—I should say that 
a man who is taking up law as his calling should 
be a B.L. 

17278. And he would be able to fill a 
judicial position more adequately if he has an 
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entirely different training and has passed a 
different examination ?—Yes. 

17279. (Sir Murray Hammick). What post 
do you hold ?—I retired as an Executive Engineer 
on the Indian State Railways. 

17280. Have you been in Bengal all your 
life P—No, 1 have been in many parts of India. 

17281. Always as an Engineer on 
railways ?—Not always on railways. For some 
time I was on buildings and rfads; in the 
general branch. I was transferred to the 
Railways after about fourteen years’ service. 

17282. Are you a servant of the Bengal 
Oovernment or the Government of India ?—I 
was a servant of the Government of India. I 
retired in 1907. 

17283. I do not quite understand what it 
is you want. You want 20 per cent, of the 
appointments of the open competition reserved 
for Indians?—Not reserved, no. My suggestion 
is that, if in any year you have, say, 60 men 
going up, if you obtain 20 per cent., that is 
12 Indians, not Indians only, but “Natives of 
India,” who have qualified, those men should not 
Re rejected; that you may in any year take up 
to the limit of 20 per cent. : not that that 
percentage has to be reserved for Indians ; it is 
■only if they go to hngland and pass with the rest 
in the right place. 

17284. If you have 60 appointments, and 
if 15 Indians passed, they would come out. You 
would not make a limit of 12; why do you want 
to put a limit upon it ? If 15 passed now, they 
would come out. I do not understand you ?— 
Because the feeling is that there should be a 
limit to the number of “Natives of India” 
in the service; and I limit that to 20 per cent. 

17285. What you really want to do is not 
to encourage Indians to go up for open competi- 
tion in England, but to limit 20 per cent, of the 
appointments there to Indians ?—Yes; and I 
think it will be an encouragement to htem to go. 

17286. You have, apparently, in your mind 
practically the eventual abolition of the Indian 
Civil Service, and the Provincial Civil Service 


17290. It need not be necessarily a 
separate examination to be held before the 
selection ?—No. 

17291. Your idea is that whatever fitting 
university test may be thought of should be 
fixed?—Should be fixed. 

17292. That is, from only candidates or 
boys who have passed that university test the 
selection should be made ?—Exactly. 

17293. Now we pass on to the selection. 
v\ho IS to make the selection?--! think the 
person should be the head master or principal 
of the school from which he graduated. 

17264. One moment’s interruption. You 
do not necessarily propose that graduation is 
necessary; you want only a certain amount of 
collegiate education ? — Yes. 

Ip95. And some university test: it may 
be the Intermediate or it may be the B.A. ?—it 

may be B.A. or Intermediate, as the authorities 
tniuk beat. 

17296 Then as to selection, I want to 
have your idea as to who is to select them 
seeing that they have left school two or three 
years previously ?-They must have been in 
college ; they must get nomination from the 
principal of that college. 

17297. I want to know who your select¬ 
ing body 18 to consist of ?- In the first place, the 
last head-master or principal that he has worked 
with, and then there should be what I call 
an authoritative selecting body. 

body?— 

I hat 18 to be a body nominated by Government 
the same as Jhey have for members who come 
out for the .t'ublio Works Department. The 
standing committee at home select all the 
candidates, go through their diplomas or their 
certificates, and from a large number the 
number required is selected by this committL 
17299 May I know first with what object 
the selection IS to be made by this committee • 
what are they to look for in the selection?—They 
can make enquiry as to the kind of family the 
man conies from. 


taking its place, according to the end of your note. 
Is that what you are thinking of ?—No. I think 
the Provincial Civil Service should be expand¬ 
ed ; so that it will take a large quantity of work 
out of the hands of the Indian Civil 8erviee, 
and that that Service should be kept down to a 
moderate figure. 

17287. You would not want to see it 
•abolished? - No; far from it. 

[Adjourned for a short time.] 

17288. (Mr. Chaubal.) Will you give us 
some more definite idea of the sort of preliminary 
selection that you would propose for the candidate 
going from India?—My idea was that he should 
pass an examination of such a standard that 
would compel him to stay in England for three 
years before taking up his examination for the 
Civil Service. 

' 17289. I do not quite follow you. You 
want first an examination to be held before the 
selection ?—Yes, examination to be held before 
selection in India; but it need not be a special 
one, it need be only the university test; what¬ 
ever university test is decided upon is 
immaterial. 


....... o.aovjujupare certificates 

of character; they must look at his physique 
and see his personal .... ^ 

17301. You have seen certificates of 
character, “I hereby certify that so and so is 
of very good character,” etc. He will get a 
hundred of these certificates ; how are you goine 
to make a selection from them ? I want you to 
appreciate the practical difficulties in the way of 
selection, because you will be shutting 
the door against some persons who may have 
the ambition to go and compete?—The door 
would not be shut if the man has the qualifica¬ 
tions. Why should the door be shut, if you 
had a selecting committee whom you can 

17302. That is just the point, whether 
we can, by this process of appointing a 
committee, get at the desirable end, that only 
proper persons come in and that no proper 
persons are shut out ?- I can think of no better 
way of selecting people for qualities which no 
examination can test. I think it is done for 
the Army in England and, as I told you, it in 
done for the Public Works Department in 
-UiDgiaud, and I base my opinion on what has 
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been decided there. It has been found to be 
better than having no selection at all. 

1730-3. For the Public Works Department 
there is selection by the Board which only 
allows certain men to compete ; is that so ?—No ; 
it is after they passed their examination and 
received their diplomas. 

17304. That is a different thing. Accord¬ 
ing to your scheme you are asking us to select 
boys who have reached a certain university 
standard ?—That ooriresponds to the diploma; 
we start with that. 

17305. As a concrete case, say from 
India, from all provinces, you get 600 students 
who have reached that standard. From among 
these 600 students, suppose you have got to 
select 100 persons for being permitted to appear 
. for the examination, how will you come ti; this 
number 100? — I do not assume that any princi¬ 
pal of a school or head-master would send up 
the boys of his school for service of this sort in 
large numbers. He would send only from 
among the best boys, boys who he thought would 
pass a selective test. He would li i it them to a 
very small number, I think, in practice. It is 
not a thing which they can do indiscriminately, 
because it is a special service and special test; 
and they will be very careful whom they send 
up. 

17306. This select committee is to judge 
about the probable eflSciency of the candidate, 
after he shall have passed a competitive examina¬ 
tion, as to whether he will be a proper servant or 
not ?—Exactly. 

17307. Rather a difficult task : is that what 
you call authoritative selection ? — Yes. 

17308. That is to say by the board?—By 
the board which the Government approves of 
and appoints. 

17309. Why do you say in your memo¬ 
randum that, from your experience in your 
own service, if there is simultaneous examination, 
then the persons who pass that examination will 
almost be looked down upon as an inferior 
service f —Because that has been roy experience. 
I know there is that feeliig. 

17310. Perhaps I may be wrong. I wish 
to know your experience of simultaneous 
examinations ?—Not a simultaneous examina¬ 
tion, but an examination for the same service 
and the same qualification; one examination in 
India and one in England. 

17311. But here those advocates of simulta¬ 
neous examinations contemplate practically the 
same examination as takes place in England ?— 
Exactly. 

17312. According to them, there is not to 
he any difference between the examination in 
England and tlie examination in India, any more 
than the difference which now exists between the 
examination in England for one year and (he exa¬ 
mination in England for another year. That is 
what they suggest. If there should be one exami¬ 
nation in England and a simultaneous examina¬ 
tion by the same examiners six months after, 
in India, I do not yet follow as to why those 
who come out successful in this second examina¬ 
tion will necessarily be considered to be 
inferior ?—Because, as I say, the prejudice is not 
based only upon the examination ; it is upon the 
personality of the individual, and they always 


hold the person who has passed his whole 
career. 

17313. Do you think there is some sort of 
inferiority on account -of the penonnJ of the 
Indian members of the Indian Civil Service 
who are at present coming through only one 
door?—To my mind Indian members of the 
Indian Civil Service whom I have met have had 
absolutely nothing to say al out that. That is 
my point of view. 

17314. I mean the ludian section of the 
Iirdian Civil Service,. You say that the inferiority 
will not attach merely because of tiie competitive 
test, but because of tne personnel of the candi¬ 
date?— Yes. 

17316. If I understand you rightly, it is 
because Indians will be getting through this 
Indian door ?—Not only an Indian but even 
an Englishman who gets through the Indian 
door would not be thought as much of as the 
Englishman who passed through the door in 
England. 1 do not say that feeling is justified; 
hot 1 say it exists. 

17316. In order to say that it exists, we 
have no paralb l case here ?—Not quite parallel, 
beonuse examinations are not simultaneous but 
praoticallv the same, because examinations in 
India are admitted to be as good as those held 
in England for certain Services, 

17317_ Why do you think those qualities 
are wanting in the ludian Civil Servants amongst 
the Natives_ of India; why do you think that 
those qualifications which are desirable are 
not necessarily secured by the test of competition, 
what you call character, force of character, one 
thing and another ?—Because it is not admitted 
to be secured by that even in England. In 
England, the whole man isiuade up of education, 
ami the results of the eduo«tion and of his up- 
bringitig, his environment aud his heredity—all 
these things, of course, go to make up a man ; 
aud the general feeling now is that all these 
qualities do not prevail in India to the extent 
they do in England, and tiie competitive test is 
the only one. 

17318. On account of difference in heredity 
and environment, you are not going to shut out 
Indians altogether ?-Certainly not ; oh no I 

173iy._ If you are going to shut them’out, 
1 can quite understand that ludian oandidatea 
should imbibe the spirit of British administra¬ 
tion and the scope of their education, and their 
mind should be enlarged by residence in England 
by acquaiutanee with Western institutions, all 
that 1 concede. But if you have that why 
should not competition be taken to be sufficient 
test of the rest ?— So it is. 

17320. What is proposed is that those 
candidates who pass through simultaneaus exa¬ 
minations here should go and reside in England 
under proper supervision for two or three yearS' 
aud get as much eduoatiou and British spirit of 
admiidstration, of local self-government and other 
institutions, such as they possibly canduiing those 
two or three years ?—I think it is rather too late,- 
1 think the time to go and absorb these principles 
is the time when you are young, before you will 
have been moulded for your career, and not after 
you have finished your educational course; it 
^ould be a part of y.uir educational course. 
Ihe man now goes too late; that is my view. 
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17321. In the Provincial Service do I under¬ 
stand you to propose that there should be a 
time-scale rising from lis. 260 to Es. 1,000?— 
Yes. 

17322. You would distribute that in what 
number of years ?—I should say about 18 years, 
basing it on my own experience of my own 
service. 

17323. After 18 years from the commenoe- 
ment of his service on Rs. 250 he should get 
Rs. 1,000 ?—I think so. 

17324. Have you worked out any incre¬ 
ment?—No, I have not gone into the figures in 
detail; but I think if they were worked out, it 
would be found to be fairly satisfactory to the 
persons concerned. 

17325. Then I see you propose that the 
pensionable period should be increased to 60 
years ?—I do ; I do not know if it comes within 
the scope of this enquiry, but I throw it out as 
bearing upon the pension question. 

17326. It is only as relevant to that, I ask 
you. You propose that equally in respect of both 
the branches of the Provincial Service, Judicial 
and Executive ?—Yes. 

17327. You don’t thiuk from your experience, 
that an executive officer -1 mean an Indian 
Executive ofifioer —after 55 gets rather done up, 
or do you think he has much work left in 
him?—1 do not think that at the present day 
he has passed work, because many of them take 
up responsible work after retiring. 

17328. At the same time, don’t you see 
instances of people complaining that they should 
retire and not get extensions as there is not 
enough inthem?—If it is against the interests 
of the Public Service, it should not be done; but 
in the case of individuals who have broken down, 
retirement ought to be made compulsory, not 
only at 55 but at any lime. 

17329. With that limitation, I suppose, that 
if a person is physically and mentally fit, his 
service can always be extended up to 60 ?—I do 
not think so; it was not in my ease. 

17330. (8ir Theodore Morison.) You belong 
to a Service that was partly recruited in England 
and partly in India P—Yes. 

17331. Will you please tell the Commission 
about that; who were the people that came 
from England and how were they selected ?— 
From lb72 they came from Cooper’s Hill. 

17332. Where did they come from in 
India?—From two or three colleges; one was 
Roorkee. 

17333. What class of people were selected: 
who were the candidates from Roorkee and" the 
Indian Engineering colleges—were there any 
Indians?—Not at first; at first there was a 
large number of domiciled Europeans. 

17334. Pure Europeans?—Yes, and Anglo- 
Indians and also Indians. 

17335. Therefore you had from Roorkee 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians ?—Yes. 

17336. What was the state of feeling between 
the English who had their education at Cooper’s 
Hill and the pure European who was educated 
in Roorkee : were the latter looked down upon ? 
—The feeling for a long time was that one was 
as good as the other. 

17337. There is one question I want to ask 
you ; how were they graded ?—In the same way. 


17338. How were they recruited ?—With this 
small difference, that the men from Cooper’s 
Hill^ came out in the second grade of Assistant 
Engineer and the men from the Indian colleges 
came to join the third grade of Assistant 
Engineer. 

17339. They were on one list ?—At first. 

17340. Pay the same ?—Pay the same at 
first. 

17341. Therefore, the official treatment was 
ab olute equality?-In these respects not alto¬ 
gether. 

17342. I say officially?—There are other 
points to be considered. 

17343. What I want to know is, as far as 
Government was concerned, if they were treated 
alike ?-Yes, in a general way; but tWe were 
details. 

17344. Was there a social gap in spite of 
that ? — Not at first. 

17345 How do you mean : will you explain ? 
—You see afterwards they introduced what is 
called the Provincial Service. 

17346. I want before that, before the Provin¬ 
cial Service was introduced?—'There was no 
social gap then. 

17347. They were treated alike according 
to you; there was not the same taint of inferiority 
or provincialism?—Not at first, no; that, I say, 
grew. 

17348. When?—And it exists now. 

17349. When?-The fruit of its growth is 
the creation of the Provincial Service. 

17850. Do you think it is a complete 
explanation ? Did you not hear that the English¬ 
man, born and bred up in this country, had the 
taint of provincialism in the eyes of most 
Englishmen born and educated in England ?— He 
had too. 

17351. What do you suggest as the remedy ? 
—I say social prejudice is very hard to 
remedy. l'>ut at the same time I think that 
this disqualification should be removed as far as 
possible. 

17352. How would you remove it ?—In the 
first place, I would abolish the Provincial 
Service. If the men do the same class of work 
and do it equally well, I will make it one 
service. 

17353. I understand you make certain pro¬ 
posals. Do you think that, in the case of the 
Roorkee man, if he had been sent to England, 
that would make him more equal in the eyes of 

his colleagues, men from the Cooper’s Hill ?_ 

I think if they came from the same college and 
through the same examination, they would not 
make the same difference; if they played football 
together, and attended the same social club, they 
would feel a comradeship in this country which 
they do not feel now. 

17354. So your remedy is that they should 

be educated as much as possible tog'ether ?_Just 

80 . 

17355. [Mr. Mukherji.) Tou have no inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the work of the Indian Civil 
Service nor of the Provincial Service?—Not of 
the detailed work, as I never belonged to the 
Service. 

17356. Does this note represent your own 
views or that of your association?—My own 
views. 
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17357. Would you tell me what your aoa- does not now exist—it was a branch of the Presi- 
demio qualifications are ; whether you passed denoy College ; it was abolished very many years- 
from Roorkee or elsewhere ?—I passed out ago. 

as an Assistant Engineer from a college which (The witness withdrew.) 

Kedah Nath Chaudhuri, Esq., Munsif, Second Grade. 


Written answers relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

17358 (1), Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 
19th August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the 
Provincial Civil Service, and reproduced as 
Appendix A. Are these conditions suitable, or 
have you any recommendations to make for 
their alteration?—I understand I am not 
required to answer questions which do not 
concern me, which I take to mean questions not 
relating to tlie Judicial Branch of the Bengal 
Provincial Civil Service to which I have the 
honour to belong. My answers will, therefore, 
refer generally to that branch of the Service. In 
my humble opinion, the conditions defined in the 
Government of India Resolution, while they may 
be said to be generally suitable, call for modifica¬ 
tion in some respects, so far as my branch of the 
Service is couoerned. The first condition should 
stand thus;—“ The rules must he adapted so ' as 
to obtain thoroughly efficient candidates,” and 
I would delete altogether the other portions of 
that condition. Whatever may be the case as 
regards other departments of the administration, 
in the Judicial Department efficiency ought to be 
the only test of recruitment, and no question of 
representation of the different classes of the 
community ought to come in. 1 do not think 
there has ever been anything like a popular 
demand for such representation, or that there has 
ever been any complaint, that impartial and 
efficient justice has not been administered by the 
members of the Service, though there has not 
yet been any appreciable representation in it of 
the different classes of the community as required 
by this condition. I shall deal with this matter 
more in detail in my answer to question (8). 
Conditions IV and VI should, for obvious reasons, 
be done away with altogether, I am deliberately 
of opinion that, besides a sound knowledge of 
law, an intimate knowledge of local conditions, 
of the customs and habits of the people and of 
the special traits of their character, is essential to 
an efficient administration of justice. The classes 
of candidates which these conditions contemplate, 
cannot be expected to have such knowledge, and 
this is a positive disqualification. I am not 
aware that any persons of these classes have 
hitherto sought admission or been admitted in 
our branch of the Service. These conditions 
have thus been a dead letter and are likely to 
remain so for a long time to come. They are, 
therefore, practically useless. Besides, there is 
no lack of qualified men in the province. 
Condition V should also be modified by deleting 
the words commencing from “in the case of candi¬ 
dates” to “condition of admission.” The last 
pan of this condition also requires mcdification, 
in that it insists upon three years’ practice in the 
Bar as an essential qualification. This period is, 
in my opinion, too long, and prejudicially affects 


the prO'pects of promotion and pension of the' 
recruits. I shall deal with this matter more 
fully in my answer to the questions relating to 
the methods of recruitment. 

17359 (2). Please supply a copy of the Rules 
for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil 
Service in force in your province. Are these 
rules suitable, or have you any recommendations 
to make for their alteration ?—Subject to the 
conditions laid down by the Government of 
India, the High Court makes rules for the re¬ 
cruitment of the Judicial branch of the Provin¬ 
cial Service, and_ also makes the selection of 
candidates. This is, in my opinion, quite in the 
fitness of things. A copy of the rules can be 
had from the said court. They require, among 
other things, that a candidate must not only 
have obtained the University degree of Bachelor 
in Law or, in other words, be a vakil or a pleader 
or barrister, but must also have been in active 
practice for a period of three years, before his 
enr Iment as a selected candidate for appoint¬ 
ment to the Service; that at the time of enrol¬ 
ment, he must not be above 27 years of age, and 
that should he fail to secure at least one reoog- 
nizeo (gazetted) officiating appointment before 
he is 29 years of age, his claim to appointment 
in the Service would be gone. The rules are 
defective in some respects and too exacting in 
others. In the first place, they do not fix any 
time for selection, or the number to be selected 
for any particular year, as the rules for recruit¬ 
ment of the other branch of the Service do. In 
practice, applications for enrolment are made 
throughout the year, and I think, practically, 
all candidates who satisfy the test, unless they 
are considered otherwise undesirable, are enlisted. 
This is, I think, not desirable, and fails to secure 
the best men always. A certain number of can¬ 
didates, in consideration of the requirements of 
the service, ought to be fixed for every year, 
and there ought also to be fixed a definite period 
in the year within which applications should be 
submitted by the candidates and then selection 
made of the best candidates among the appli¬ 
cants. 1 his will not only save much time and 
trouble of the Honourable High Court, but also 
go a great way to ensure the recruitment of the 
best available candidates. It is needless to add 
that, though the existing system has generally 
worked well, it cannot be said that the choice 
of recruits has hitherto been the very best that 
could be made. In the second place, the rule 
requiring three years’ practice in the Bar ought 
to be modified. The object is clearly to train up 
the candidate for his work. But this training is 
hardly necessary, when it is borne in mind that 
even after enlistment the selected candidate has. 
to be in practice, and to officiate off and on, as 
a Munsif, for two to three years before he gets 
a permanent appointment in the Service. This 
suffices to train him up for his work andno- 
furthm-training is necessary or should be insisted 
on. Either this training or three years’ practice. 
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but not both, ought to be suflSoient, and if three 
years’ practice before enrolment be insisted upon, 
the candidate ought, on selection, to be appointed 
at once to the Service. Under the existing sys¬ 
tem an officer seldom gets confirmed in the 
Service before he is over thirty years of age. 
This not only reduces his aggregate emoluments 
by curtailing the duration of his service, but also 
prejudicially affects his prospects of promotion 
and the amount of his pension. This is a real 
and substantial grievance and should be removed. 

17360 (d). Please see the statement showing 
the constitution of the Provincial Civil Service 
reproduced as Appendix B to these questions, and 
state whether the information is correct fer your 
province? The statement is correct. 

17361 (4). Please state the different systems 
of recruitment that have been adopted for the 
Provincial Civil Service, the periods for which 
they were in force, and the number of officers 
recruited year by year in your province under 
each system since its formation?—The system of 
recruitment stated in answer to question (2) 
has been in existence for a long time and there 
has not been any change except as regards the 
age-limit of the recruits. No limit is fixed as to 
the number of officers recruited every year. 
Vacancies are filled up as they occur from among 
enlisted candidates in order of seniority. On an 
average ten to twelve such candidates are 
annually absorbed in the Service. 

17362 (5). Please state the number of 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty other than 
“ Natives of India ” recruited in your province 
in each year?—There is no such recruit in my 
branch of the Service. 

17^63 (6). What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recom¬ 
mend ? For direct recruitment do you recom¬ 
mend (a) open competition, [b) nomination, (c; 
combined nomination and examination, or {d) 
some other method ? Please describe fully the 
system that you recommend ?—As already stated 
above, there has been followed hitherto practic¬ 
ally one system of recruitment as regards my 
branch of the Service, and it has, I think, on the 
whole worked satisfactorily. There is, however, 
as I have already indicated above, room for 
improvement on the lines suggested. The exist¬ 
ing system may be said to combine in it competi¬ 
tion and nomination and ought to serve the 
purpose vei’y well, and I would not have it 
changed or modified except as suggested in my 
answer to question (2). 

17864 (7). To what extent are non-residents 
of the province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that only residents of 
the province should ordinarily be recruited?— 
Non-residents have not hitherto, to my know¬ 
ledge, sought admission or been employed in my 
branch of the Service. To the second part 
of the question my answer is emphatically in the 
affirmative. 

17365 (8), Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that this is desir¬ 
able, and what arrangements do you recom¬ 
mend to secure this object ?—1 do not think they 


are, or that they should be, unless they fully 
satisfy the test. I have already given it as my 
opinion that efficiency alone ought to be the 
one passport for entry into my branch of the 
Service, and that no consideration such as this 
ought to be allowed to come in. There is, in my 
opinion, no scope for such a consideration here, 
and to allow it to come in would necessarily 
have the effect of lowering the standard of 
efficiency. Ihere are practically two communi¬ 
ties in Bengal—the Hindu and the Mussalman. 
The domiciled community and the Indian Chris¬ 
tian community are in a microscopic minority, 
and I do not know that they have hitherto 
qualified under the rules or sought admission in 
my branch of the Service. They will certainly 
have their claims allowed when they qualify 
themselves so as to be able to hold their own 
against candidates from other communities. The 
Hindu element certainly preponderates now in 
the Service. This is simply and certainly because 
they have (Qualified themselves more than the 
other communities. If there have not been more 
Mussalman recruits yet in the Service, it is be¬ 
cause more qualified candidates among them 
have not been available, it is, in my humble 
opinion, fundamentally wrong to introduce a 
sort of communal representation in the Service. 
If Mussalmans, or for the matter of that, Indian 
Christians or members of the domiciled com¬ 
munity, better qualify themselves or show better 
aptitude for judicial work, I, for one, would have 
not the least objection to the entire Service 
being manned by them to the exclusion of the 
Hindus. For, after all, it is the efficiency and 
the purity of the Service that should be the 
only consideration in the choice of the personnel 
thereof. 

17366 (9). What is the system of training 
and probation adopted for officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service ? Do you consider it 
satisfactory and, if not, what alterations do vou 
recommend ?—I have already, in my answer 
to question (2), stated the system adopted for the 
training and probation of recruits for my branch 
of the Service and have also pointed out in what 
respects it requires change. The aim ought to 
be to secure that the recruits get confirmed, 
as early as practicable, in the Service, at any rate 
before they complete the age of thirty years, so that 
there may not be any reduction in the amount 
of their pension or any unnecessary reduction 
in their aggregate emoluments. 

17367 (10). Is the existing system of depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable and, if not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—There is no system 
of departmental examinations in our Service 
and none is needed. While recruits for the 
other branch of the Service qualify themselves 
for their work after they are appointed to the Ser¬ 
vice, o beers of our branch of the Service have to 
qualify themselves before they are appointed 
to the Service. 

17368 ( 11 ). Do you consider that any change 
should bo made in the classes of offices and 
appointments at present included in your Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service p—I would have one High 
Court judgeship, many more District judgeships, 
and some more Presidency Small Court judge¬ 
ships included in my branch of the Service. In 
my humble opinion, the entire Judicial Service 
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in the province, from District judgeship down¬ 
wards, should be one service. 

17369 (12). What is the system on which the 
strength of the Judicial Branch of your Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service is fixed? Do you consider 
it satisfactory and, if not, what alterations do you 
recommend?—I am not aware that any system 
is followed in fixing the strength of the Judicial 
branch of any Provincial Civil Service. As far 
as I see, necessity regulates the strength and no 
particular system is necessary. I should, how¬ 
ever, observe that the present strength of the 
Service is not commensurate with the necessity. 
It is an admitted and undeniable fact that we 
Judicial officers are, as a body, very much over¬ 
worked, and have also to do our work in breath¬ 
less haste. The result has been premature death 
and incapacitation in many eases, and general 
physical breakdown more or less of the entire 
force. The Service is very much undermanned, 
and for every three officers now employed, there 
ought to be another officer added to the Service. 
Judicial work has increased by leaps and bounds 
without a proportionate increase in the strength 
of the Service. No doubt, in almost every district, 
a number of extra officers is employed from 
time to time to work off accumulations of work 
in the permanent courts. But this is mere 
patchwork and does not give any appreciable 
relief to the officers of the Service. There is 
another aspect of the matter that should not 
be lost sight of. It is true of judicial work as 
much as, if not more than, other kinds of work, 
that anything done in haste is done badly. 
Judicial work more than anythii:g else requires 
patient and careful analysis, and sifting of evidence 
and sober thinking and deliberation. All this 
cannot be done in haste. 'J he result is a dete¬ 
rioration in the quality of the work, though there 
has been much improvement in the quantity 
thereof. Diven sufficient time, I daresay the 
quality of our work would be very much better. 
It is a bad thing that quality should thus be 
sacrificed to quantity. The situation, in my 
opinion, does not admit of delay and ought to be 
grappled with by an all-round increase of strength 
of the Service to the extent suggested above. 

17370 (13). In particular, is leave reserve 
adequate, and the system on which it is graded 
suitable ?—There is no leave reserve as regards 
the Judicial branch of the iService and, under the 
existing system, none is necessary. Leave applied 
for is generally allowed and the vacancy caused 
thereby is filled up by appointment of some one 
among the enlisted candidates. 

17371 (14). Is there any reserve for officers 
under training and is it adequate ?—There is 
none and none is necessary under the existing 
system of recruitment of any branch of the 
Service. 

17372 (16). y/hat is the annual rate of 
recruitment and how is it fixed ? Has it worked 
well in practice and does it secure an even flow 
of promotion ?—There is no fixed annual rate of 
recruitment. There is always a sufficient number 
of enlisted candidates to provide for any casualties 
by death or retirement. This has, I think, 
worked well and has not interfered with the even 
flow of promotion. 

17373 (16). To what extent is any system 
of selection for appointments to the higher grades 


enforced ? Is any change of practice required 
in this respect?—In the Judicial branch of the 
Service, all appointments in the higher, as those 
in the lower grades, are made from the next 
lower grades in order of seniority. The Qov- 
ernrnent of India resolution lays down (and this 
has been supplemented by the High Court rules) 
that seniority alone would not give a claim to 
appointment to the grade of Rs. 500 a month 
and higher grades. But in practice promot¬ 
ions to these grades also arc given in order 
of seniority, and in very few instances have 
there been supersessions. It is presumed that 
these supersessions were due to inefficiency of 
those superseded. I venture, however, to 
suggest that the inefficiency of officers ought to 
be detected earlier, and the officers considered 
inefficient ought either to be compulsorily retired 
or transferred to some other office under the 
(ioverniuent, for which they may he deemed 
efficient. The work of a Judicial officer is prac¬ 
tically the same whether in the lower or in the 
higher grades of the Service, and there ought to 
be no scope for bungling anywhere. Beyond 
this, 1 am not for any change in the existing 
system. To be more explicit, I would have all 
the higher grade appointments reserved for the 
meinbers of the Service and would not have any 
outsider pitchforked in any of those grades. 

17374 (17). Are you satisfied that, under the 
existing system of promotion, the interests of 
individual officers and of the administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects of 
selection for higher appointments and of the 

compulsory retirement of inefficient officers?_ 

My answer to the first part of this question is 
in the affirmative. I have already stated my 
views as regards the other part of this question 
in my answer to question (16.) 

17375 (18). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differen¬ 
tiated ? Is any change desirable and, if so, 
in vvbat direction ?—The two branches of my 
Provincial Service have distinct and well-defined 
funotirms assigned to each. The Judicial branch 
administers Civil laws and the other branch 
administers Criminal laws and Revenue laws in 
part, and the two are wholly independent of 
each other. This is all right, and I do not think 
any change is called for or desirable. 

17376 (19). Are you satisfied with the 
existing arrangements by which certain posts, 
ordinarily filled by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, are listed as open to officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service of proved merit and 
ability, and is the system followed in making 
appointments to these posts suitable? If not, 
what alterations do you suggest ? -- My answer 
to both sections of the first part of this question 
is in the negative. I have already given it as 
my opinion that the entire Judicial Service of 
the province, from the District Judge down¬ 
wards, should be one service, and I would have 
at least half the number of District judgeships 
thrown open to the officers of my Service, and of 
the other half one moiety reserved for members 
of the Indian Civil Service, and the other moiety 
thrown open to the pleaders of the High Court 
and barristers of at least ten years’ standing, who 
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have shown distinguished ability in the service 
of their profession, within the province, and have 
a thorough knowledge of the vernacular. I do 
not know and have not been able to gather what 
system is followed in making appointmenfs to 
the posts listed as open to the officers of my 
Service. The praotice liitherto followed is to 
appoint some officers of the lowest grade of Sub- 
Judges to he Assistant Sessions Judges and then 
appoint them as District and Sessions Judges. 
The consensus of opinion of the Service appears 
to be that the selections hitherto made have not 
been, except in isolated cases, the best that could 
be made, and the impression is gaining ground 
that it is not officers of real merit hut the 
pushing only, who have a chance of being 
selected. This impression ought to be removed 
and efforts made to select the really meritorious 
and deserving among Sub-Judges of all grades. 
It should also be pointed out that even of the few 
posts that have been listed open, the full number 
has not yet been conferred on members of the 
Service. Only a few of them have actually 
been filled up and the officers appointed were 
appointed to ;hem when they were on extension 
of service and, therefore, shortly before their 
retirement from service. The Service therefore 
has not been to any appreciable extent benefited 
by these posts being listed open to it. It is not 
known why the full number has not been 
appointed yet. There is certainly no lack of 
men of proved merit and ability. It is needless 
to add that the full number should be appointed 
and the officers selected should have time to hold 
the posts for a fairly long period. If these posts 
were not intended to be actually conferred on 
members of the Service, it were much bettor that 
they were not lisb d open at all. That would 
have obviated the disappointment and consequent 
discontent among the meml ors of the Service. 

17377 (21). Are you satisfied wif^ the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ” ? 
If not, what would you suggest ?—I do not 
think there is anything in a name, and so do 
not feel any necessity for a change in tiie 
designation I should think, however, that the 
designation “ Muusif ” requires change. It is a 
relic of a by-gone age and conveys no meaning 
except to those who have knowledge of the 
constitution of the Service. 1 think “ Assistant 
Judge ” would be an appropriate designation. 

17a78 (2.). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87 and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services 
as regards salary should be adjusted by a con¬ 
sideration of the terms necessary to secure 
locally the desired qualifications in the officers 
appointed ? If not, what principle do you re¬ 
commend ?—The principle recommended by the 
Public Service Commission is sound so far as it 
goes ; but that ought not to be the only principle 
followed in adjusting the conditions as regards 
the salary of the Services. Considerations of 
adequacy of remuneration and its sufficiency to 
enable the officers to live in comfort and in a 
style befitting their position, and also to make 
some provision for their families, should enter 
very largely in their adjustment. 

1737'.J (23). Please give full information 
regarding the rates of pay and the number of 


posts in each of the main grades of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service authorised on the 1st April 
of each of the following years :—1890, 1900 and 
1912. When was the last general reorganisa¬ 
tion effected, and what improvement of pros¬ 
pects was effected thereby -The last general 
reorganization of the several grades of Munsifs 
only was effected in March 1902, and thereby 
a few posts were added to the Service, and 
they have been graded so as to include a larger 
number of posts in the higher grades and to 
reduce those in the lower grades. This has 
had the effect of making promotion from the 
lower grades more rapid, but that in the higher 
grades rather slower than before. The result 
has been that an officer has now no chance of 
becoming a Sub-Judge before he has put in twenty 
years’ service or more, that is, before he has 
only a few years more to serve. This is 
deplorable. The case had been made worse by 
the separation of the cadre consequent upon the 
partition of Bengal, whereby instead of twelve 
posts of Sub-Judges there were added as many 
posts of Munsifs io the cadre for East Bengal 
and Assam and formed into a new grade at the 
top carrying salary of Rs. 500 a month, and the 
number ot Munsifs in the other grades was 
reduced by that number. The reversal of the 
partition has not improved matters. On the 
other hand, the imjiending separation of the cadre 
for the new province of Bihar and Orissa will 
make the prospects of Bengal officers worse still. 
’The proposed separation of ctdre will give to 
Bengal 42 .Sub Judges and .so many as 245 
Munsifs, and to Bihar and Orissa 20 Sub-Judges 
and only 68 Munsifs It is needless to point out 
that something must be done to equalise the 
pro.spects of officers of the two provinces who 
have hitherto been members of the same Service. 

17380. i2i) Are the existing rates of pay 
and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of 
your province adequate to secure the desired quali¬ 
fications in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend r—No. I would 
divide the Service as it now stands into six arades 
with pay as follows : — 

Seri-jMt/yfS.—-First grade ou Rs 1,100 j 
second grade on Rs 900; third arade 
on Rs. 700. ® 

-First grade on Rs. 500; second 
grade on Rs. 400; third grade on 
Rs. 300. 

If my suggestion made in answer to question 
(19) be accepted, I would divide the Service as 
follows:—Sub-Judges and Munsifs in grades as 
anove and DiNtiiot Judges into three grades with 
pay as followsFirst grade Rs. 2,000, second 
grade Rs. 1,600; and third grade Rs. 1,250 per 
mensem. 

It must be added that the above scheme con¬ 
templates a separation of the two functions of 
District Judge and of Sessions Judge, now com¬ 
bined in the same officer. It is a uoturious fact 
that the work of the office has so much increased 
that it has become extremely difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, for the same officer to perform both 
these functions satisfactorily. In my humble 
opinion, each of these functions requires a whole¬ 
time officer for their proper and regular perfor¬ 
mance. The truth of this fact will, 1 daresay 
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be borne out bj every District ani Sessions 
J adge and is also patent from the fact that there 
is hardly any district of any importance in which 
the services of an additional District and Sessions 
Judge have not to be entertained for a consider¬ 
able part of the year. There should, therefore, 
he District Judges purely so called, entrusted 
with the duties by law assigned to them, to be 
the head of the judiciary in each district, and 
the Sessions Judge with all the duties of his 
office placed at the head of the magistracy in 
the distiict, each exercising the same powers of 
control and supervision over the officers under 
them. I would, for the present, have members 
of the Indian Civil Service only as Sessions 
Judges, for, in my opinion they are, by their 
position, eduoatiou and training, eminently fitted 
to discharge satisfactorily the duties of Sessions 
Judges, though I doubt not that in due course 
of time, given yiroper facilities and training, 
members of the Executive branch of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service would be found equally com¬ 
petent to discharge those duties. This, 1 
mean the separation of the functions of tire 
District Judge and Sessions Judge, will be, in 
my opinion, a louged-fcr and a very desirable 
change for the better, and will meet with univer¬ 
sal approval. I should add, that in case this 
improvement l e decided upon, 1 would leave, 
for the present, the existing scales of pay of 
members of the Indian Civil Service, who 
may be appointed as District and Sessions 
Judges of the Provincial Service, undisturbed, 
though I venture to think that it will be found 
quite possible to have the same scales of pay 
for all the officers, whether members of the 
Indian Civil Service or of the Provincial Civil 
Service appointed as District and Sessions 
Judges in the due course of time. 

As regards my Branch of the Service, 
the existing grade of Es, 200 has already been 
done avray with as regards the Executive branch 
of my Provincial Civil Service, and there is 
absolutely no justification for its retention in 
the Judicial branch thereof. I should think 
that Hs. 260 a month also is not adequate even 
for the lowest grade of that branch of the 
Service. It is, in my humble opinion, a mistake 
to adjust the conditions of the Judicial branch 
of the Service as regards salary on a compari¬ 
son of those of the other branch of the Service, 
for there can be no analogy between the two. 
Higher qualifications and training are required 
of recruits for the Judicial branch of the 
Service ; their duties are more onerous, difficult 
and monotonous; they have to begin service 
much later than their compeers in the other 
branch of the Service ; their aggregate emolu¬ 
ments and their prospects generally are much 
lesser than those of members of the other branch 
of the Service, and the leave rules are also in 
some instances less favourable regarding them. 
There are other points of diflPerenoe also. In 
short, the two branches of the Service are 
dissimilar almost in every respect. What is, 
therefore, considered adequate as regards the 
salary of the Executive branch of the Service 
cannot be considered adequate as regards the 
the Judicial branch thereof. If it is considered 
necessary to maintain a marked difference in 
the scales of pay of the two branches (Judicial 


and Executive) of the Indian Civil Service, I 
fail to see why there should not be the same 
difference in the scales of pay of the two branches 
of the Provincial Jivil Service. I have to point 
out that, unlike the Executive branch, the 
Judicial branch of my Provincial Civil Service 
brings in a very large net income to the Govern¬ 
ment, and on that account also deserves to be 
fairly, if not liberally, dealt with as regards pay 
and pension, etc. 

17381 (25). Are you satisfied with the 
present system under which officiating pro¬ 
motions are not made in the Provincial Civil 
Service ? If not, what alteration do you recom¬ 
mend ?~No. There ought to be officiating pro¬ 
motions all round as in the Indian Civil Service. 

17382 (2f>). What is your opinion regard¬ 

ing the substitution of a time-soale of salary 
for the existing graded system of promotion ? 
If you are in favour of a time-soile, should it 
be restricted to the lower grades of the Service 
or not ?—I am for the substitution of a time¬ 
scale of pay for the present system, for all grades 
of the Service as it stands now, but not for 
grades of District Judges should they be inclu¬ 
ded in the Provincial Service as sugo-ested by 
me. ° 

17383 (27). As an alternative, do you recom¬ 
mend a system by which each main class of 
appointment would have a separate time-scale ? 
—My answer would depend upon the scales of 
salary proposed for each main class of appoint¬ 
ment. 

17384 (28).^ What is your experience of the 
practical working of time-scales of pay in other 
Indian Services ?—The little experience I have 
is favourable. It has the effect of removing 
discontent and irritation caused by deferred 
promotion, be it duo to whatever cause it may. 
This is in itself a thing very much desirable in 
order to haiji a contented service. 

17385 (29). If you recommend any kind of 
time-scale of pay, please describe the scheme 
that you propose and state what conditions 
should be laid down in regard to the grant of 
increments, promotion to superior grades, charge 
allowances and other matters of importance P 
How do you propose to apply such time-scales 
in provinces where the scale of pay of the Execu¬ 
tive and Judicial branches of the Service is 
different ?—I linve already stated in my answer 
to question (26) that I am in favour of a 
time-scale of pay for my branch of the Service. 
I would have the same scales of pay that I have 
set forth in my answer to question (24) for 
the time-scale also, and in my opinion four years’ 
approved service ought to entitle an officer to the 
next higher scale of pay all through. Barring 
intentional remissness, and partial incapacitation 
due to disease or other causes over which the 
officer has no control, there ought to be no bar to 
the grant of increment to officers on their 
completing the required period of service. To 
persons officiating as Munsifs should be paid 
acting allowance at the rate of Rs. 250 per 
mensem. I have already given it as my opinion 
that the scales of pay for the two branches of my 
Provincial Civil Service must be different, and 
that a higher scale of pay should be given to the 
officers of the Judicial branch. I have already 
given my reasons for this opinion. I would here 
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request a perusal of the evidence given before the 
Public Service Commission of 1886 in support of 
my position. There was a remarkable agreement 
among the witnesses, official and non official, in. 
eluding the Chief Justice, the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor and the Advocate-General of Bengal, as 
well as many eminent members of the Indian 
Civil Service belonging to both the Executive 
and Judicial branches thereof, in the opinion that 
Munsifs were better qualified, more highly edu¬ 
cated, more efiioient, and as a body superior to 
Deputy Magistrates as Judicial officers. What 
was true then is equally true, if not more go now. 
I should think that the existing scales of pay are 
adequate us regards the Executive branch of my 
Provincial Civil Service. Of course I would not 
grudge them being more liberally paid, should 
the finances of the State permit it. But I think, 
while being just and fair to the servants of the 
iState, as regards the remuneration for their 
eerv’ces, care should be taken not to add unneces¬ 
sarily to the burden of tlie State, and that 
adequacy of remuneration ought to be the 
guiding principle in the matter. 

17686 (60). Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you 
suggest for the various appointments ?—No. 
There is hardly any justification for this 
arrangement. The pay of the posts ought to be 
the same in nil cases, and theie ought to be no 
distinction between members pf the Indian Civil 
Service and those of the Proviiwial Civil Service in 
ibis respect. I have already in my answer to ques¬ 
tion (24) expressed my views in this matter. I 
would fix the pay of the post of District Judgi 
at lls. 2,000 for the first grade, at Hs. 1,600 
for the second grade and at Ks. 1,250 for the 
third grade. I have further stated that I would, 
for the present, leave the existing grade pay of 
Indian Civil Service District Judges intact. This 
is because, in my opinion, reduction of pay 
would operate as a hardship in individual cases 
and cause disappointment in the case of the other 
present members (junior members) of the Indian 
Civil Service who have entered service with hopes 
of drawing selary at the existing rates should 
they go in for the Judicial Service. I have, 
however, suggested that this inequality should, in 
due course of time, be done away with. I have 
only to add that the separation of the two func¬ 
tions of the District Judge and Sessions Judge 
proposed by me would relieve the District J udge 
of much responsible and heavy work and the 
scales of pay suggested by me ought to be ade¬ 
quate for the rest of his work. 

17387 (31). Is there any reason to suppose 
that officers of the Provincial Civil Service rake 
more or less leave of any particular kind than 
they did 6, 10, 15 or 20 years ago ? If so, to 
what is this due ?—It may be said generally that 
members of my branch of the Service take now 
more leave than they used to do before. My idea 
is that this is mostly because of the severe strain 
that excessive and incessant hard work puts on 
their system, so as to make it absolutely necessary 
for them to take rest, in order to keep in health, 
not to avoid a physical breakdown. Leave on 


medical certificate is taken more largely now than 
before and eases of long leave are more frequent 
now. 

17388 (32). Is all the leave on full pay due 
to them ordinarily taken by officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service and, if not, what are 
the reas'ins ? Is the amount which can be 
earned in your opinion suitable ? If not, what 
alternative arrangement do you suggest ?—Leave 
on full pay is not allowed to the members of the 
Judicial branch of the Provincial Civil Service. 
This is an injustice to a very deserving class of 
public servants who are admittedly the most 
hardworked. The period of privilege leave 
should be extended to one and a half months or at 
least to six weeks for every calendar year and 
there ought to be no limit to its accumulation. 
The full amount that accumulates should be 
allowed. 

J7389 (33). Is all the furlough due to them 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service P Is it necessary to allow for 
as much furlough as is permissible by the 
present rules? If not, what change do you 
?—I should think so. There should bo 
no curtailment of the period admissible under 
the present rules. 

17390 (34). Do you consider that the rates 
of furlough allowances are suitable ? If not, 
what ohange,s do you recommend ? —No. The 
furlough allowances should be raised to three- 
fifths, if not three-fourths of the pay. 

17391 (35). Do you consider that the maxi- 
mum and minimum limits of leave allowances 
at present fixed are suitable ?—No, 

17392 (36). Have you any recommendations 
to make in regard to special leave, extraordinary 
leave without allowances and other forms of 
leave p Do you consider that the present condi¬ 
tions governing those kinds of leave and the leave 
allowances admissible are suitable ?—It may be 
observed generally that there should be allowed 
some allowance in all kinds of leave ranging 
from one-fourth to three-fourths of pay. 

17393 (37). Generally speaking, do any of 
the present leave rules applicable to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service cause inconvenience to the 
Administration and, if so, what; and what 
remedy do you suggest ?—I do not think they 
do or should do, so far as my branch of the 
Service is concerned. 

17394 (38). In particular, are they a contri¬ 
butory cause of excessive transfers of officers and, 

if so, h'.w can this difficulty be met?_The 

answer is in the negative as regards my branch of 
the Service. 

17895 (39). Do any of the present leave 
rules press hardly in any way on officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service and, if so, in what 
respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appro¬ 
priate _ remedy ? In particular, do you regard 
the existing differences between the leave rules 
for the European and Indian Services as 
suitable?—Tes, as already stated above, 
members of the Judicial branch of my Provincial 
Civil Service are not allowed full-pay privilege 
leave. They are allowed half-pay privilege leave 
only, and even that they cannot, under the rules, 
claim as of right. This operates as a great hard¬ 
ship. Full-pay piivilege leave should he allowed 
to them and they should be entitled to the same 
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amount of right. As regai'ds leave on medical 
certificate, the leave allowance admissible under the 
existing rules is, I think, inadequate and should 
be raised to three-fourths of the pay. The interval 
of six months between one|period of privilege leave 
and another required by the present rules should 
be reduced to three months. Combination of all 
kinds of leave with vacation should be allowed 
and no limit should be placed as regards the 
length thereof. It is desirable that all classes of 
officers should be placed on a footing of equality 
of treatment as regards leave rules. 

ITtjQd (40). Is the present system of superan¬ 
nuation pensions satisfactory in the interest both 
of the Government and the members of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ?—No. 

17397 (41). Have you any suggestions to 
make in favour of any modifications in its 
detailed working and, if so, what, and for what 
reasons?-As regards my branch of the Service, 
the amount of superannuation pension should be 
raised to Rs. 500 a mouth. This is, of course, as 
regards those who retire on completion of full 25 
years of qualifying service. As to retirement 
pension for shorter periods of service, it should, in 
my opinion, be fixed as follows:— 

For 10 years’service for 11 years’ service 
and so on. This will be more equitable and 
fair, so far as the Judicial branch of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service is concerned, in which, under 
the rules, 25 years’ service entitles the oflSoers to 
full pension. The rule whereby for every year 
or part of a year by which an officer is above 30 
years of age, when he is confirmed in the Service, 
the amount of his pension is reduced by should 
be rescinded, as it imposes a penalty on the officer 
for no fault of his own. Besides, this rule is not 
compatible with the recent rule sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State that officiating periods of 
service will count for pension. 

17398 (42). Do you approve of the grant 
of reduced pensions for such officers as may be 
found to be inefficient, but whom it may be 
difficult to retire without some provision for their 
subsistence ? If so, what do you suggest ?—Yes. 
The amount of pension should be enough to give 
them a decent living. 

17399 (43) Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts ? 
If not, what do you suggest ?—No. They 
should get as pension one-half of their average 
monthly pay of the three years immediately 


before retirement, and in no case less than 
Rs 500 a month. 

17400. (44). Do you consider that the 
existing rules governing the voluntary and com¬ 
pulsory retirement of members of the Provincial 
Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—If the time-scale 
of pay recommended by me be adopted, there 
would be no need for any change in the existing 
rules. If not, I would insist upon a more strict 
enforcement of the rules regarding compulsory 
retirement of officers on attaining the age of 55 
years, except in very exceptional cases. The 
present pracHce of granting extension of service 
to almost every one who asks for same is very 
injurious in its effects. It not only acts as a 
block in the way of promotion of the junior 
members of the Service and thereby acts as a 
damper on their spirits (as there is nothing so 
sickening as hope deferred) but tends a'so to 
bring discredit on the Service by the retention 
therein of officers, who have, by reason of 
constant hard work throughout their career, 
become unfit for the due discharge of their 
duties. Besides, by a recent modification of 
the rules, sanctioned by the Secretary of State, 
officiating periods of service, previous to confirma¬ 
tion in the Service, count for pension. This 
must suffice to complete 25 years’ qualifying 
service on attaining the age of 55 years, so as to 
entitle the officer to Ihe full amount of pension 
allowed by the rules. Any hankering for being 
in office even after that ought therefore to be 
discouraged and the grant of extension of service 
ought to be the exception instead of the general 
rule that it is no'^' 

17401 (45). To what extent do members 
of the Provincial Civil Service subscribe for 
the benefit of their families to the Government 
General Provident Fund, or to other official or 
officially-recognised funds ? Are any further 
facilities required, and what arrangements of this 
kind do you consider to be necessary P I should 
think that they subscribe to the fullest extent 
they can afford to do. but I cannot be sure. If 
they do not subscribe more largely, it is, I am 
afraid, because they cannot save more. As re¬ 
gards the lower grades of my branch of the 
Service, the present limit of 12| per cent, is, I 
think, sufficient, but not so as regards the higher 
grades. They can effect a somewhat larger 
saving, and to enable them to lay by a little 
more, the limit may be raised to 25 per cent. 


Mu. Kedar Nath CHAimHUKi called and examined. 


17402. {Chairmm.) What is your caste?—I 
am a Brahman. 

17403. You are a Munsif in the second 
grade ?—Yes. 

17404. You appear before us to give evidence 
in regard to the Judicial branch of the Provincial 
Service ?—Yes. 

17405, You confine all your answers to that 
branch ?—Yes. 

17406. In answer to question (1), you say 
you would not in any circumstances admit into 
the Provincial Service men who are not residents 
of the province?—That is my idea, because I 
have said that an intimate knowledge of the 
social conditions, manners and customs of the 


people, their ways of life and mode of thinking 
are absolutely essential, 

174o7. What are the present regulations with 
regard to the introduction of outsiders into the 
Provincial Service ?—The Government keeps a 
wide opening : the Government resolution keeps a 
wide opening. 

17408. Is there not a regulation that a 
man must have been resident for three years 
in the province before be is eligible for appoint- 
meut ?—There is nothing of the kind here. 

17409, There is no regulation cf that kind ?— 
No. 

17410. I understood there was. I think you 
will find there is one?—That is with regard 
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to a particular class only, namely, the subjects 
of Native Princes. 

1741i. Here is the regulation whioh I will 
read to you:—Rule No. 5 of the resolution 
of the Hovernmeut of India, dated the 19th 
August 1910, says, “Admission to the Provincial 
Civil Service should usually be confined to per¬ 
sons who are natives of the province or have 
definitely settled in it; in the case cf can¬ 
didates who are not natives of the province, 
recent residence of at least three years in the 
province should, as a general rule, be an essential 
condition of admission"?—That is too short a 
period to acquire the requisite knowledge in. 

17412. That is the regulation in practice 
now ? - Yes. 

17113. You do not think three years’ resi¬ 
dence is sufficient?—No. 

n^H. You want to insist upon permanent 
residence ?—1 should reserve all the appoint¬ 
ments to the men of the province. 

17415. Then you will have to alter the 
regulation and make the term of residence 
longer ?—Yes. 

1741b. You say that the existing system of 
recruitment may be said to combine in it competi¬ 
tion and nomination. You have no comi^tilive 
exaii.ination, have you. at present for the Provin¬ 
cial Service?—In making the selection for the 
Provincial Judicial Service the university career 
of the candidate is looked into. 

17417. You call it a competitive system; 
whereas it is only a qualifying test? —He will 
have passed a sort of ccmpetitlve test before he 
is taken in. 

17418. What is the competitive test?—The 
university examinations. The test which he 
should have passsd is B.A. or M.A. and B.L. 
before he is eligible for selection. 

17419. In answer to question (8), you speak 
of the importance of representing the communi¬ 
ties. Have you ever found any difficulty in 
dealing with oases affecting Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans ?—No ; I never have. 

17420. But you are of opinion that there 
should be adequate representation of the differ¬ 
ent communities ?—Provided you have the 
necessary qualifications in your candidates, I 
would not object to the representation of the 
classes. By that I mean “ efficiency ”. I would 
make efficiency the only test. 

17421. The only test ?—I would not bar out 
any class whatsoever. 

17422. I will now come to your answer to 
question fl2). There you sum up, in regard 
to the question of the strength of the Provincial 
Service, by saying that there “ ought to be an 
all-round increase of strength in the Service to 
the extent suggested above.” And above you 
enumerate certain additional posts that you 
suggest should be established ?—I consider that 
the Service is very much undermanned and we 
have to turn out an amount of work which is 
physically impossible for any man to do for any 
length of time. I suggest that for every three 
men in the Service there should be an addition of 
one hand more. 

17423, You find that this undue amount of 
work is universal in both branches?—Ido not 
think so, but that is the case with regard to the 
Judicial branch. 


17424. Yon are speaking of the Judicial 
branch?—Yes. 

17425. From your own observation and from 
what you have heard, do you say that the same 
remark would apply also to the Executive 
branch ? -The other branch has not verj" much 
to turn out, at any rate not as much as we have. 

17426. You think that the Judicial branch 
has a great deal more work to do ?—Yes. 

17427. This heavy burden of work you speak 
of has been steadily increasing in recent years ?— 
Yes, it has been increasing by leaps and bounds. 

17428. 8o that all grades of Judicial Service 
are, in your opinion, overworked? —Yes. 

17429. Your suggestion to meet this difficulty 
is that you should have one High Court Judge? 
—That is my submission. 

17430. You say one Judge of the High 
t'ourt: do you mean that the High Court Judge 
should be from the Provincial Civil Service ? — 
Yes, once about 30 years ago, one member of the 
Provincial Judicial Service was appointed Judge of 
the High Court, and that for a very shoit time. 

J743J. VVhat position did he occupy when he 
was appointed ?—Subordinate Judge. 

17432. He was moved from the position of 
Subordinate Judge to that of High Court Judge ? 
—Yes 

17433. You say that was about 30 years ago? 
—Yes. 

17434. That is rather an exceptional case? 
-Yes. 

17435. You would like to see a recurrence of 
that appointment ?—Of course, we do. 

17436 You suggest many more District 
judgeships and many Presidency Small Cause 
Court judgeships should be included in the 
J udicial branch of the Provincial Civil Service ? — 
Yes. 

17437. As regards increase of strength, have 
you thought out the number that would bo 
necessary?— 1 have an idea about that. It will 
be something like 75 or so for the whole of the 
Service. 

17438. The whole number will be 75 as 
against what now ?—The number at present is 
245 plus 42. 

17439. By what number would you suggest 
that the cadre should be increased ?—At least 
by 75 more. 

17440. Have you worked that out for the 
whole of the presidency ?—Yes, for the whole 
of the presidency. 

17441. That is a big round figure. Unless 
you can show us where the additions should be 
made, it does not help us very much ?—The 
increased expenditure would be about 3 to 5 
lakhs. 

17442. I am not going into the question of 
expenditure. I am asking you how you arrived 
at that increase in the number?—In mauy 
stations there are three to four Munsifs and three 
to four Sub-Judges in headquarters, and if for 
every three officers we have one, in the place of 
three we will have four. 

17443. That is how you make up your 75? 
—Yes. 

17444. What are the particular grades in 
which you suggest that this increase of 75 
appointments should be made ?—In all the 
grades of Munsifs and Sub-Judges together. 
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17445. Do you know whether the rule which 
empowers the Government to appoint to higher 
branches of the Provincial Service is frequently 
exercised in this province?—It has not been 
exercised up till now. 

17446. How many posts of District Judges 
are “ listed ” ?—One-sixth, I think. 

17447. How many?—Six posts only; we 
have four now, two having been taken away for 
Pillar and Orissa. 

1744><. Do you Rnow to what extent there 
has been failure to fill up the listed posts from 
the Provincial Service ?—Only a few have been 
appointed, I think. 

17449. You say only four have been appoint¬ 
ed, and y'ou do not know how many could 
be appointed ?—I think the whole number 
of listed appointments could have been filled 


17467. You would not make universal separa¬ 
tion ?—I do not think that is at present necessary 
or feasible. 

17468. How would that affect the organiza¬ 
tion, if you have separation in some parts and 
you lave combination of functions elsewhere ?— 
That is not impracticable, I think, because in 
some parts of Assam we have Deputy Magistrates 
exercising the functions of Munsifs also; but in 
some parts the two functions are separated; for 
instaiico, in Sylhet. 

17469. Already separated, are they?—Yes, 
in other parts of Assam the two functions are 
combined in the same officer, so that that is not 
impracticable altogetlier. 

17470. Some districts have heavy sessions 
work and some others have heavy civil work, 
is that not so ?—That will be so. 


up- 

17450. I will come to your answers to 
question (24), where you make a rather important 
suggestion: that is, as regards the rates of pay. 
You divide the Service as it now stands into six 
grades?—Yes. 

17451. T’hree grades of Sub-Judges and three 
of Munsifs ?—Yes. 

17462. What is the number of grades now ? 
—Five grades of Munsifs and three grades of 
Subordinate Judges. 

17453. Can you tell me what the present 
pay is in the five grades of Munsif as com¬ 
pared with your proposal ?—I have not worked 
it out. 

17454. Do you not know the pay of the 
grades ?—I know that. 

17465. VV'hat ate they ?—For the first grade 
the pay is 11s. 500. 

11456. The same as your proposal—the pay 
of that grade would, therefore, remain the same? 
—Yes, Rs. 500. 

17457. The second grade ?—Rs. 400. 

17458. The third grade ?—Rs 300. 

17459. The fourth grade ?—Rs. 250. 

17460, The fifth grade ? - Rs. 200. 

17461. What you propose to do now is to out 
out the two lowest grades?—Exactly. 

17462. And merge them into the third?— 
Yes, and in the other grades 

17463. Now take the Sub-Judges. What 
are the present grades of pay ?—Rs. 1,000 for 
the first grade, Rs. 800 for the second grade and 
Rs. 600 for the third grade. 

17464. Therefore you propose an addition of 
salary of Rs. 100 to the first grade, Rs. 100 to 
the second grade and Rs, 100 to the third grade ? 
—Yes. 

174 65. In the subsequent paragraph, you 
make this suggestion—that there should be a 
separation of the functions of District and Sessions 
Judges?—Yes, I have made that suggestion. 

17466. Have you considered what that would 
involve in the way of expenditure in consequence 
of the duplication of offices ? —Not exactly 
duplication. I do not think it will be necessary 
to duplicate the number of officers in every 
station, in all districts, because the work is not 
equally heavy in all stations. It is only in im¬ 
portant districts an Additional District Judge has 
to be entertained for a considerable part of the 
year. As regards those districts, it would not 
be necessary to double the number. 


i/4/l. When you get to the higher grades, 
the High Court for instance, do you anticipate 
there will be any difficulty, when an officer, who 
has been confining his attention exclusively to the 
civil work of a District Judge, and has had no 
experience of criminal work becomes a Judge 
of the High Court ?—I do not think that there 
will be any diriioulty in that way. 

17472. He will be somewhat deficient in 
experience of civil or criminal suits as the case 
may be?—That would depend upon the sort of 
training and education given to the officer. If 
be were an all-round man, thoroughly trained in 
law and procedure, he should be all right. 

_ 17473 You will make him rely entirely upon 
his early training ?—It would require, no doubt, 
some early training. 

17474. You say you will retain, for the 
present, members of the Indian Civil Service as 
Sessions Judges ?—I have said that. 

17476. What is your reason for that?— 
Because the training they now receive as oriminal 
judges from the very beginning particularly fit 
them for that post. From the very beginning, 
they are called upon to exercise magisterial func¬ 
tions. Sessions Judges’ duties consist mostly of 
oriminal work and for that work I think they are 
trained from the very beginning. 

17476. Then you say that leave on full pay 
should be allowed to the Provincial Judicial 
Service, because it is admittedly the most hard- 
worked service. If they are, as you say, would it 
not be in their own interest to take leave 
annually ?—They would take it every year 
certainly. 

17477. You would like them to have the 
leave every year ?—Certainly. 

17478. Would you give them the option of 
accumulating the leave ? Yes, I would place no 
limit to the accumulation of leave. 

17479. And in either ease, whether it be 
annual leave or accumulated leave, you suggest 
that they should have full pay during their 
leave ?—Yes. 

17480, {Sir Theodorp, Morison.) I want to ask 
you only a few questions arising out of your 
reply. You propose the abolition of the rule of 
three years’ practice at the Bar ?—Yes. 

17481. Why ?—That is time practically 
wasted. 

17482._ Do they get no work at present? 
How is it wastod ?—Because the recruit gets 
little work. 
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17483. In the first three years, he gets no 
practice?—Not much praeiice. If he gets himself 
enlisted, he has to wait for about two or three 
years before he gets officiating appointments. 

17484. Does he get any prsotice during (hose 
extra two years?—Scarcely. Not much. 

17485, Practically, then, the Munsifs, who 
are nominally recruited from the Bar, have had 
no experience ?—Some experience. 

17-486. Not much?—Not much. In parti¬ 
cular cases, of course, there will be fair experience, 
when it is more a matter of choice of the 
candidates to enter the Service. 

17487. Is that practice diminishing? I mean 
to say the opportunity for young men to get 
work in the first three years?—Oh, yes; the 
Bar is getting overcrowded every year. 

17488. The chance of getting practice in 
three years is, you think, less and less ? — Yes. 

17489. Then the test becomes less valuable? 
—Yes 

17490. In reference to your answers to the 
Chairman about the High Court judgeship, has 
the Government still the power to appoint ?—Yes, 
the Government has the power 

17491. They have not exercised it?—They 
once exercised it about 30 years ago. 

174-42. For 30 years they have not exercised 
the power ?—Because they could not find a 
Sub-Judge who had put in ten years’ aervioe 
as Sub-Judge. The rule entitles only a Sub- 
Judge of ten years’ standing to be appointed to 
a High Court j udgeship. 

17493. Do you moan to say that there is 
no Subordinate Judge who has put in ten years’ 
sirvice?—Not as SuD-Judge. 

17494. What is the age at which a man be¬ 
comes a Sub-Judge ?—On an average at about 
51 or 52. 

17495 So you contend that it is impossible 
under present conditions ?—Yes. 

17496. Would you like the regulation 
changed ?—Yes. 

17497. Is that what you want or do you want 
them to have quicker promotion ?—In any case, 
I think the officer should be allowed to put in 
ten years’ service so as to be eligible for pro¬ 
motion to the High Court. They should be 
appointed Subordinate Judges earlier, much 
earlier than they are now. 

17498. You do not want the rule to be 
abrogated, but you want promotions to be made 
quicker?—If under the circumstances it is not 
possible for an officer to put in ten years’ service 
as a Sub-Judge to be eligible for the High Court 
Bench, then I would tiave the rule changed. 
But if facilities are afforded to enable Sub- 
Judges to put in ten years’ service, so as to 
become eligible for promotion to the higher 
grade, 1 would allow it to stand. 

17499. That brings me to question (19). 
I want to know how you would promote more 
rapidly. You say, “ efforts made to select the 
really meritorious and deserving amongst Sub- 
Judges of all grades ”. How would you acceler¬ 
ate promotion?—I have suggested a time-scale 
of pay. If that is adopted, I think an officer can 
expect to be a Subordinate Judge at the age of 
45 or 44. 

17300. But if you have a time-scale of pay, 
a man would not necessarily find a vacancy 


among Sub-Judges. Then I want to know how 
he could get into t!ie snb-judgeship more 
quickly than he would at the present moment?— 
I think, by increasing the number of Sub-Judges, 
in consideration of the fact that they are over¬ 
worked, and also by abolishing the pracrice of 
investing M unsifs with power to try suits up to 
the value of Ss. 5,000 which it is the province 
of Sub-Judges to try. 

17501. Suits above what?—Suits of value 
above Es 1,000 are triable by Subordinate Judges 
alone. But by an artificial proce.ss, the number 
of Sub-Judges is kept down by making Munsifs 
do the work of Subordinate Judges. 

17502. Up to how much in this ease could 
a man take cognisance of ?—There is a fixed limit 
for that up to £ 2,000, 

17503. With reference to question (241, will 
you tell me what is wrong with the name of 
“ Munsif”? What is the objeotion that you 
have to it?—It is neither English nor Bengali. 

17504 •* Munsif ” means a man who does 

inaaf ?—It is not understandable by the people 
generally, unless they know the ooustitutiou of 
the Service and the nature of the work he does. 

17505. Is not the word known in Bengali? — 
No, except to those who know Persian; 
but the number of such persons is very limited. 

17606. The word inmf is not known and 
the word Munsif is not understood: that is what 
you say P—It is not understood. I do not 
think that there is such a designation in any 
other department of Government. 

17507. It is commonly understood in the 
United Provinces; there everybody knows what 
Munsif means ?—May he, hut I am speaking of 
Bengal. 

17508. {Mr. Choubal.) It would he much 
better if you give the Oominission some informa¬ 
tion about your recruitment for the Judicial 
branch of the Provincial Service. Do you know 
what is the number of B. L.’s turned out every 
year ou an average ?—i cannot say exactly; it 
might be 300 to 400 every year. 

17509, Do 300 to 400 pass the B. L. exami¬ 
nation every year?—Yes; that is my id> a, I am 
not sure. 

17510. Let us take about 300. As regards 
the difficulty which your proposal launches us 
into, it is that, out of this 300, the Governuient 
have got to select a probationer for the appoint¬ 
ment of Munsif?—I do not think it is every B.L. 
that applies for a plaoe in the Government service. 

17511. Taking the highest limit, it can only 
be out of 300 that persons could be taken :ato 
the Judicial branch of the Service?—Yes. 

17512. You want to do away with the three 
years’ practice ?—Yes. 

17513. Do you not think that, at present, 
there is a far larger supply than the annual 
demand for Munsifs in the Service ?—Yes, 
certainly. 

17514. Therefore, supposing all the appli¬ 
cants were entered in the list, then, within a very 
short time, yon will come to find that, by the 
time the appoint iient is made the person has 
passed his B.L. seven or eight years previously?—■ 
That is what actually takes place. 

17515. And therefore it is not desirable, 
you will probably agree, to take a person into 
the Judicial Service if he has eitler forgotten 
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his taw, or has not kept himself iii touch with 
the law fctr these seven or eight years?—I do 
not quite follow you. 

17516. Supposing T passed my B.L. in the 
year 1900, and I get a chance of being employed 
in 1912. Ther it is just possible that between 
1900 and 1912, 1 have either forgotten my 
law in 1912, therefore, 1 may not be fit for being 
appointed to the post of a Munsif in the same way 
in which I wouhi have been if I were appointed 
in 1900 or 1901, or 19(2?—Of course, if you 
would be lying idle and forget the little knowl¬ 
edge you had about law, you will reach that 
predioament; but otherwise not. 

17517. Therefore it is, if your principle is 
followed, people will liave to be employed in 
Government service with no better test for the 
Government to know than that they passed the 
B.L. some years back ?—In that case, I would 
put the ofii.ier on probation for a certain period. 

17518. We shall come to that. But it is 
thus that a certain period lapses between the 
qualifying test and the date of the appoint¬ 
ment ? —Yes. 

17519. Then the Government say, ‘ We 
want to see whether you have kept up your 
knowledee of law, whether you have kept your¬ 
self in touch with law after your qualifying test,” 
and therefore they say that “ you should have 
been praotising at the Bar for a certain time ”?— 
That is a suppositional case; it is never the 
case that a man never attends the court or never 
has any business in the court during the period 
of three years. 

17520. Do you or do you not think that 
some age-limit is necessary for employment in 
the Judioial Service ? — I think so. 

17521. 'Which is the age-limit that you 
recommend ?—As early as possible. I would 
suggest the same age-limit as is fixed for 
tne other branches of the Service, viz,, 25. 

17522. As to Munsifs who enter the Judicial 
Service, at what age should they do so?—I am 
speaking of that, it should be, at the latest, at 
25 years of age. 

1752-3. Then all those who have passed the 
B L and are above the age of 25 are to be 
weeded out ?—Ought to be, 1 think, if the recruits 
are to be given a period of probation sufficient to 
train them up. 

17524. 1 wanted to know really if you 
had thought about this question, because if you 
bring the age-limit down to 25, you will get 
very few. I find that the limit here is 27, in 
Bombay it is 30 and in Madras 35. 1 want to 

know if you had thought about the age-limit for 
the recruitment in the Judicial Service ?—I think 
generally, in Bengal, graduates take their degree 
in Law at about the age of 24 or 25. 

17526. If they get through their B.L. at the 
age of 25, then, as 1 say, there are so many 
B.L .^s that before your turn comes, you are sure 
to have passed 25 p—I do not quite follow. 

17526. When the time for employment comes, 
you will have passed the age of 2o ?—If the nge- 
liroit be 25, the selection has to be made at that 
age, and the man has to he on probation. I 
do not see whez-e the difldoulty comes in. 

17527. Well, I will not press further but 
it seems you must work out the figures; you 
do not seem to go much further than that. 


You propose raising the salaries of diherenf 
grades up to a certain limit, which you have 
given in your answers ?—Yes. 

1752s. 1 suppose the work of a Munsif in 

Bengal and in the other provinces is much of 
the same oharaoter ?—i have no idea about that. 

17529. Blit surely you do not mean to say 
that you have no idea as to what work Munsifs 
and Sub-Judges ordinarily do ?—do not know 
what is the nature of their work in the other 
provinces. I have no actual experience of what 
is done there. 

17530. You can certainly get an idea from 
the published administration reports as to the 
kind of litigation that takes pla.rie in the different 
provinces? — We do not get such reports. 

17531. You do not get published reports? 
—No. 

17532. You mean to say yon do not get 
published reports-the Indian Law Reports, 
the Madras Series and the Bombay Series? — 
Yes, hut they contain only isolated cases. 

17533. Prom these isolated cases have you 
any reason to think that the oharaoter of 
litigation is different in different provinces? — 
I cannot say. 

17634. 1 see that your proposed increment 
is absurd, if you compare it with what 
prevails in the other presidencies. Take, for 
instance, Bombay: there the jurisdiction of what 
you call a M unsif is up to Rs 5,000; but ho 
starts only with Es. 159 and rises up to Es. 400. 
Till Rs. 400, they have jurisdiction up to 
Es. 5,000, and they do not get as much as you 
propose in the shape of increment?—That 
depends upon the nature of the work. 

17635. The nature of the work is far 
more responsible ?-It is not the value of the 
suit that ought to decide the matter I may 
have a suit valued at Es. 5,000, which it takes 
me not more than two hour.s to decide. But in 
regard to another suit valued at only Es. 5, it may 
take ten days to decide it. 

17536. That is not a peculiarity to Bengal; 
that is the case everywhere?—I have no idea 
c 1 the work of any other province. 

17537. When the Commission have to 
make their recommendations they have to take 
into account the state aud condition of things 
in the other provinces. I want to know whether, 
for any special reasons, in this presidency, 
the rise should be as you have proposed; 
whether yon can give us any particular reasons 
which differentiate the ease of Bengal from that 
of other provinces, to justify your asking for 
higher increments ?—As I have said, I am not 
in a position to answer this question, because 
1 have no particular knowledge of the work of 
the Munsifs and Sub-Judges in the other 
provinoes, and the conditions that prevail there. 

17538. About the separation of functions 
of District Judges and Sessions Judges, do I 
understand you to say that all the District 
Judges’ posts, which are now held by the Indian 
Civil Service, should be taken away from that 
cadre?—I have not said that. 

17539. You say, “the separation of the 
functions of District Judge and Sessions Judge 
will be, in my opinion, a longed-for and a 
desirable change for the better, and will meet 
with universal approval ?”—Yes. 
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17540. "What is your proposal?—What I 
mopose is that ther« should be separate officers as 
District Judges and Sessions Judges 

17641. And you propose that, out of the 
total number of District Judges, half should be 
left open to the Piovinoial Service?—Yes. 

175-12. And Sessions Judges?—1 have said 
that it will be for the Indian Civil Service. 

17543. When you separate the two, you 
want to give the posts of the Sessions Judges to 
the Indian Civil Service?--Yes 

17544. So that the number of Sessions Judges 
will be the same as at present?—Yea. 

17545. I he District Judges will be half the 
present number under your scheme ?—It will not 
be exactly half, but more or less. 

17546. How many District Judges are there 
in all at present ?—About 31 

17547. Under your proposal, I understand 
that the functions of these 31 officers should be 
separated and instead there should be 31 
Sessions Judges and 31 District Judges, and out 
of the 31 Distriot Judges, 15 or 16 should be 
Provincial Civil yervice men : is that so?—That 
is not exactly the thing; if the exigencies of the 
Service do not require that there should be 
duplication of posts in every district, there sliould 
he no duplication. 

17548. What do you get by having this 
duplication?—In certain distriots the work has 
increased so much that Additional Distriot Judges 
have to be employed for a considerable part of the 
year. That shows that tlie work has become too 
much for one officer, certainly. In these distriots, 
it is quite feasible and desirable that the 
functions should be separated and there should be 
sepaiate officers for performing those functions. 
Whereas in districts where there is not 
much work. 

J7549. Am I to understand that this recom- 
mendation is a part of any scheme for the 
separation of Executive and Judicial functions?— 
Yes; it is, to some extent. 

17550. Then, under that scheme, so far as 
I understand it. Subordinate Judges and Munsifs 
have to be invested with oriminal jurisdiction ; 
have not they ?—If you bifurcate the functions, 
if you have separate officers as Distriot Judges 
and separate officers as Sessions Judges, I would 
like that the members of the Proviucinl Service 
should be appointed as Distriot Judges only 
and not as Sessions Judges, 

17651. You propose this, because you wish 
to have a wider field in higher posts for Provin¬ 
cial (Jivil Service men?—Yes. 

17552. {31r. Sly.) You said just now that a 

Subordinate Judge was ineligible for the High 
Court, unless he had served ten years as a Sub¬ 
ordinate Judge?—Yes. That is one of the 
reasons. 

17563. Are you sure that it is not the rule 
that he should serve for only five years?—lam 
subject to correction, but I think the rule requires 
that the Sub-Judge should be of ten years’ 
standing before he can go to the High Court. 

17554. As regards the changes in the rules of 
recruitment, why do you object to rule No. 4 
which says, “the subjects of Native princes in 
alliance with His Majesty shall be eligible for 
appointment, provided they are qualified in other 
respect ”?—Because they would not have the local 
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knowledge which is necessary for the proper 
discharge of their duties. 

17556, If the subject of an adjoining Native 
State has resided for three years in the province, 
do not you think he would have considerable 
knowledge ? -1 do not think be would have. 

175,56. A resident in Gooch Behar State, who 
has re.-sided for three years in a Bengal district, 
you say, would not have knowledge of the Bengal 
conditions suffioient to be appointed to the Judicial 
Service?—He would have some of course, but not 
the subjects of Native States, on the other side 
of India. The rule is a general one ; of course, 
it may be so for people living jlist close to Bengal 
to have such knowledge, 

17657. You want to exclude even subjects of 
Native States close to Bengal?—I do not think 
there should be differential treatment for different 
subjects. The same rule ought to apply to all. 

17558. Under that condition, you would 
exclude Europeans?—Yes. 

17559. Europeans resident in India?_They 

must have been resident iu India. 

17560. You say that even after residence of 
three years it would not qualify them ; they 
must be excluded ?—In my opinion, three rears’ 
re,8idenoe would not be suffioient. 

1/561, Then for the Judicial Service, it is 
essential to have residents of the province 
with good local knowledge ?—Yes ; that is mv 
idea. ^ 

17562. Haveyou considered whether the same 
principle should apply to the Indian Civil Service 
appoiutments?—I do not think so. 

17563. Would you say that Bengalis who 
pass the Indian Civil Service, should be excluded 
from every other province in India? -That 
depends upon the conditions of the Service. 

17564. l8_ not the same principle applicable to 

them?-I think it is desirable that on the prin- 
oiple I have enunciated the officers selected for 
the Indian Civil Service should be posted to 
places of which they have local knowledge That 
would, undoubtedly, he a great Edvantaffe I 
think ® ’ 

.u proposal as to 

the Judioml Service: I understand that you want 
the Judicial Servioe to commence with Munsif’s 
grade and finish with the District Judge’s ■'■rade • 
is that correct ?—Yes. “ 

17566. All iuoluded in one Service ?—Yes. 

17567. And then how are you going to briu^ 
your oue fourth Indian Civil Service men into 
that Service ?—As they are at present recruited • 
with special training, I should think. ’ 

17568. You want them to enter the last grade 
of Munsif and rise like those who entered at the 
bottom of the Service ?-That would be much 
better. 

1756y, i?hat the Indian Civil Service man 
should be trained up just in the same manner as 
the man who has passed his B.L. examination 
that he should enter the Service at the same age’ 
and on the same level ?—Given him the training 
it would not be necessary for him to serve as 
Munsif as long as we do. 

17570. I do not think you quite understand 
what I want to know—whether he should oome 
m as District Judge or come in as Munsif at 
the bottom of the Service ?—He should begin at 
the bottom of the Service as Munsif. 
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17071. As Munsif?—Yes. 'J here he will 
learn iiis woik. 

17072. You say that one-fourth should be 
recruited from yakils of distinguished ability ?— 
Yes. 

17573. You want them to come in at the 
bottom of the service as Munsifs ?—My proposal 
is not that. 

17574. I am trying to ascertain what your 
proposal is. You say that one-fourth the number 
of District Judges should be reserved for vakils 
of distinguished ability?—Yakils and barristers. 

17570. And your suggestion is that they 
should also come in at the bottom as Munsifs, or 
where would you like to take them in ? —The 
Government resolution is to the effect that a 
certain proportion of higher appointments may be 
given to vakils. 

17573. Would you bring in vakils of distin¬ 
guished ability as District Judges ?—Yes, of 
course. 

17577. Do you think that any vakil of dis¬ 
tinguished ability of ten years’ practice at the 
Bar would accept a District judgeship ?—There 
may be some. 1 should think. 

17578. Of distinguished ability ?—Yes, may 
be. 

17579. The prospects of the Bar are so poor 
that your vakil of distinguished ability would 
accept a District judgeship?—After all, it is not 
money which is the only consideration. With 
everyone it is not so. At any rate, as regards 
my humble self, it was not a question of money 
that made me select the Service, because, I 
think, at the time of my entry into the Service, 
I was doing much better than I am doing now 
from a pecuniary point of view. 

17580. You think they will accept it ?— 
There would be some who would put aside consid¬ 
erations of mouey and accept service. 

17581. I now come to the statement you 
have made in answer to question (19) to the 
effect that certain listed posts have not been filled 
by Provincial Service men. Will you kindly 
explain to me what grievances you have in this 
respect: what are the cases that you mention ? — 
As i have said already, there are four listed 
posts open to my branch of the Service. 

17582. Where did you get that information 
from P—You will get it from the Civil List. 

17583. At the present moment you think 
there are only four ?—There were six, of which 
two were taken away for Bihar and Orissa, and 
four have been left tor Bengal. 

17584. That statement is not quite correct 
As a matter of fact, according to Government 
orders, there are eight listed posts in the Service, 
and no alkoation has been made between the 
Judicial and the Executive up to this date : let 
us assume that you will get four ?—That was my 
idea at any rate. 

17586. These four posts have not been filled 
up, you say. Have they not been filled up?— 
A person is appointed to officiate for a certain 
period and when the same is over, he walks 
out. 

17586 If he is in the poet, surely he is in it. 
Why do you say he walks out ?—It is one 
thing to officiate in a post and it is another thing 
to pernaanently hold it. These listed posts are 
for the benefit of the Service, and if I am to be 


there for a short time and then to walk out, it 
does no good. 

17587. What do you mean by walking out ? 
-If I am appointed for a few months before 
I retire at the age of 65, it neither benefits me 
nor the Service, because I officiate in these 
posts only for three months. 

17588. If you go in quicker or another man 
comes in earlier, there would be no fault ?—I 
eannot go in quicker under the circumstances. 

17589. I want to know what the complaint 
is. It is not a fact that posts are not filled by 
Provincial Service men ?—They are not ap¬ 
pointed sufficiently early to be able to hold their 
appointments for a reasonable time. 

17590. That is quite different statement 
from what you gave in your evidence. Your 
statement in evidence is that they have not been 
held ?—Practically it comes to that; the full 
number has not been filled np yet. 

17591. I do not want to go through your 
proposals, because you have put them very 
clearly ; but there is one thing which I do not 
understand, your proposal for a time-scale in 
answer to question (26). Why do you wish to 
exclude District Judges from the timescale?— 
Because difficulties might arise. 

17592. What difficulties?—People may have 
to draw the pay of higher grades before their 
time. I should think in the ordinary course of 
things promotions would be made to higher 
grades as vacancies arise. 

17593. H there is a time-scale, there will be 
no grades?—No grades in that sense, but there 
will be a graded scale of pay—a graded scale of 
pay of Rs. 2,000, Hs. 2,500, and so on. That is 
also a gradation. You have now, say, two posts on 
P.S. 3,00u, five posts on Rs. 2,500 and eight posts 
on Rs. 2,000. If I am to substitute the time¬ 
scale for that, I must not fix a number for each 
grade. I must say that, after so many years on 
Rs. 2,000 grade, one will get to Rs.‘2,500 and, 
after another period of service, he will be entitled 
to draw Rs. 3,0u0, so that the fixed number in 
each grade has to be dispensed with ; the numbers 
2, 5, 8 and so on. The cost would be enormous 
in that case. 

17594. I am afraid I do not understand you. 
Let us go on to another question—as regards 
privilege leave. You recommend that each 
judicial officer should have one and a half¬ 
months’ privilege leave iu a year on full pay. 
How much vacation do you get at the present 
time ?—32 or 34 days ; that includes gazetted 
holidays, which come to about one-half. 

17595. You wish to have one and a half 
months’ holiday on full pay in a year phs 
rather more than one month’s vacation on full 
pay. That is you want two and a half months’ 
leave on an average every year on full 
pay?—It is not one month’s vacation prac¬ 
tically, because half the period of vacation is 
covered by gazetted holidays which other 
departments also enjoy, and these gazetted holi¬ 
days are not of our asking. They are holidays 
in order to suit the convenience of the public. 

17696. Are you allowed to leave your station 
during the vacation ?—-Yes. 

17697. At the present time, how much privi¬ 
lege leave are you entitled to ?—We are allowed 
one month’s privilege leave on half pay. 
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17598. Od6 month, or fifteou days ?—0ii6 to (question (24) on pago 6, You givo tis thoro 
month. the reasons for raising the pay of your Service, 

17599. On half pay ?—Yes, on half pay; the Judicial branch of the Service; and you say, 
the Executive branch gets one month’s leave on “ unlike the Executive branch, the Judicial branch 
full pay. of the Provincial Service brings in a very large 

17600. But they have no vacation P—What net income to Government Yes 


they get, practically speaking, makes up for the 
vacation, because on the executive side the last 
Saturday of the month is a holiday. 

17601. Does not the Judicial side also get 
this holiday ?—We do not get anything of the 
kind. The vacation is for about 32 or 34 days. 
About half the number are public holidays, 
and, practically speaking, we have the vacation 
only for 15 days or so, and merely for that we 
should be deprived of half the pay : that comes 
very hard on us. 

17602. I understand that you want for every 
member of the Judicial Service a pension of 
Es 6,000 a year ?—Yes. 

17b03. The demand now made is that the 
pension should be Us 6,000 for every officer 
who serves 25 years in the Judicial Service?— 
Yes. 

17604. Has any other Service in India got 
these terms of pension ?—I cannot say. 

17605. You do not know the terms of pen- 
eions in other Services ?—No. 

17606. Does the Public Works Department 
get them ?—I cannot say. 

17607. You have manjf friends in the Educa¬ 
tional Service ? Do they get those terms ?—I do 
not know; I have not enquired about that 
matter. 

17608. There is one other suggestion that 
you make, that is the limit of contribution. You 
say the limit of contribution to the General 
Provident Fund should be raised to 25 per 
cent. P—Yes. 

17609. Why do you want that?—To make 
provision for families. 

17610. Can you not make that provision 
for families, if you like, by insurance ?—I am not 
sure 1 can. I do not see how I can save enough, 
17611. If you save enough to contribute 
25 per cent, of your pay to the Provident Fund, 
why should you not provide for your family by 
means of insurance ?—That will be deducted 
from our pay if we are to ooutribute to the 
Provident Fund. I consider it a sort of forcible 
deduction. Out of the money that comes to my 
hand I cannot save anything; but when it is 
taken away from me, that is beyond my control. 

17612. You want Government to compel 
you to save 25 per cent. ? — The existing 
system comes to that. 1 would not be sorry if 
Government were to compel me to do that, because 
it will enable me to lay by something for my 
family. 

17613. Surely you cannot expect every 
member of tho Service to pay 25 per cent, ?— 
That is optional; he need not pay, if he cannot 
save anything. 

17614. You say the limit may be raised? 
—It is to suit the convenience of men in the 
higher grades. That is my suggestion. 

17615. Tliat would be optional and will 
not be compulsory?—Yes, the existing contribu¬ 
tion is also optional and is not oompulsorv. 

17616. {Mr. Mukliarji.) Just one question 
I wish to ask you with reference to your answer 


17617, Do you not know that the Executive 
branch makes a very large income in certain 
oases, such as from the collection of land 
revenue, income-tax, excise, etc.? What you 
mean is that there is a net saving of a large 
amount on the Judicial side ?—Yes. 

17618. In stamps and court-fees?—Yes. 
17619, Surely you cannot make that a 
point for raising the pay?—Why not? 

17620. {Mr. Sen.) In reply to Sir Theodore 
Morison and Mr. Sly you have said that a 
Sub-.Tudge requires ten years’ service in order 
to become a High Court Judge?—Yes. 

17621 May 1 tell you that you are in 
error?—I am subject to correction. 

17622. Look into the Public Service Com¬ 
mission’s report and please read clause 3 — 
{handing the. Iteport), Now you see that five years’ 
service only is necessary in order to enable a 
Sub-Judge to become a High Court Judge?— 
I find it so stated here. 

17623. That is from the Letters Patent?— 
Very well. 

17624. In that case, in Bengal, there are 
many Sub-Judges and District Judges^ recruited 
from Sub Judges who are of more than five 
years’ etandingP—Not many ; I think there are 
some. 

17625. Within the last thirty years, there 
has not been a High Court Judge appointed in 
Calcutta from the Provincial Service ?—No. 

17626. And the one appointment that was 
made was only for a short time?—I have 
stated so. 

17627. You know from the Provincial 
Service a High Court Judge has been appointed 
now as an Additional Judge to the High Court 
in Madr^is for two years ?—Yes. 

17628. Rai Kanhayalal—Bahadur, Addi 
tional Judicial Commissioner of Oudh, was until 
lately a District Judge ‘appointed from the 
Provincinl Judicial Service ?—Yes. 

17629 Therefore you see that, in Bengal, 
within thirty years, no Sub-Judge or District 
Judge has been appointed to be the Judge of 
the High Court ?—No. 

17630 Do you consider that it would he 
a grievance ?—Of course, certainly a grievance. 

17631. Do you think that, if a Sub-Judge 
is appointed, he will be able to do justice?—! 
think so. 

17632. In regard to listed posts, in reply 
to Mr. Sly, you could not explain the grievances 
of the present members of ths Service. I may 
tell you that Mr. Raj Erishna Bannerji was 
Judge of Rampur until 16th October last ?— 
Yes. 

17633. Mr. Nurul Huda retired on 3rd 
January current ?—Yes, but he is not of our 
service. 

17634. This makes two. There are three 
District Judges at present —Mr. Abdul Majid, 
Judge of Rajshahi, Mr. B, C. Mitra of Birbhum’ 
and Mr. Rajendianath Dutt, Judge of Khulna. 
Dp to the 16th October last, there were thus five 
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listed appointments for the Provincial .Tudioial 
Service, were they not ?—Is Mr. B. G. Mitra in 
it ? 

J7635. He belonged to the Statutory 
Service, which is now merged into the Provincial 
Civil Service ?—I consider that to be a different 
service. 

17636. Not at all; after the abolition of 
the Statutory Service, it was merged into the 
Provincial Service and these statutory men are 
now treated as Provincial Service men. Al¬ 
together, as regards the Provincial Service men, 
up to the Itth October last, five listed posts were 
open to them, including Mr. Nurul iiuda, who 
belonged to the Statutory Service. He has now 
retired ?—I did not take him into account. 

17637. You could not explain to Mr. Sly 
the grievances of the Provincial Service members. 
The number of listed appointments at present, 
you have said, is four?—Yes. 

17638. How is it four? Mr. B 0. Mitra, 
Mr. Rajendranath Dntt, Mr. Abdul Majid and 
Mr. Nurul Huda, who has lately retired and who 
is no longer a Provincial Service officer—there 
are now only three ; there is a deficiency of one 
judge—is it not a gnevance?—Yes. And also 
that Mr. Majid is not a member of the Provincial 
Civil Service, nor is Mr. B. C. Mitra. 

17639. He is treated as a man in the 
Service ?—It may be. 

17640. He was extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner exercising both Civil and Criminal 
functions?—He is outside the cadre of the 
Bengal Provincial Service. 

17641. He is treated as one of the Provin¬ 
cial Service men holding listed posts ?---That is 
also a grievance I should think. 

17642. That is another thing. So far, 
you find there were four posts till the I6th 
October last, or rather five; but now we have 
only three. I think that is a grievance ?—Ye.a. 

17643. That was the gist of Mr Chaubal’s 
questions to you ?—Yes. 

17644. May I tell you that the Bombay 
Munsifs and Subordinate Judges have not yet 
been examined and ,you do not know what 
evidence they will give ?—I do not know. 

17645. They may ask for an increase of pay 
as well. Taking it for granted that the condi¬ 
tions of the Jucicial Service in the whole of India 
are equal, that litigation elsewhere is almost of 
the same nature as in Bengal, you may take it 
that the Bombay Munsifs and Subordinate 
Judges will also ask for an increase of pay, 
though they have not yet given their evidence?— 
They have not. 

17646. The Madras Munsifs and Subordi¬ 
nate Judges have given their evidence ; have not 
they asked for an increase of pay ?—1 think 
they have. 

17647. As to Bengal particularly, is not 
this province considered to be rather an unhealthy 
one ?—Oh yes. 

17648. Munsifs have to live under very 
unhealthy conditions ? — Yes. 

17649. Is it not the case that the cost of 
living has increased by more than 150 per cent, 
since 1868, when the present Judicial Service 
was introduced into the country ?—I have not 
calculated it; but my idea is that it has gone up 
very high. 


17650. Do you know that Mr. Beames and 
Mr. Grimley, who were appointed members 
of the Salaries (Jommittee to work out the figures 
and find out the cost of living, came to the 
conclusion that the increase was 75 per cent, from 
1868 to 1885; from 1885 it is now more than 
25 years, and the cost of living has increased, as 
also the cost of social observances and ceremonies 
including marriages, sraddhae and peyas ?- Yes. 

17651. The expenses have also gone up 
in the wages of servants, in dress, in conveyances, 
house-rents, medicine and education ?—Yes. 

17652. Everything has gone up?—Yes; in 
everything the cost has gone up. 

17653. The cost of a daughter’s marriage 
in Bengal has gone up ?—Yes. 

17654. Every one who has to dispose of bis 
daughters in marriage feels the cost of marriage. 
Do you not think these are all cogent reasons for 
which the Bengal Munsif should get an increase 
of pay over that of the pay of Madras and 
Bombay Munsifs ?—That is a very good reason ; 
but I was not asked to give reasons. I was 
simply asked to compare the conditions here 
with the conditions there. If I were asked to 
give reasons for increments of pay, I would have 
given all these reasons. 

17665. Tiook to question (12). You say 
“I should, however, observe that the present 
strength of the Service is not commensurate with 
the necessity. It is an admitted and undeniable 
fact that we Judicial officers are, as a body, very 
much overworked and have also to do our work 
in breathless haste.” You mean to say, I think 
that though litigation has been increasing every 
year, the increase in the number of Munsifs has 
not kept pace with it?—Yes. 

17666. That is so ?—Yes. 

17657. In almost every district there is a 
demand for additional Munsifs and Subordi¬ 
nate Judges ?—Yes, so far as my knowledge 
goes. 

17658. You further on say, “the result 
has been premature deaths and incapacitation in 
many cases, and general physical breakdown 
more or less of the entire force ”. This is rather 
a vague statement. Can you substantiate it by 
figures ?—Yes. 

17659. What are the figures?—In the last 
seven years there have been 40 deaths. 

17660 Have you got the names of men 
who died ?—Yes. 

17661. Within seven years nearly 38 officers 
died in the Judioial Service ?—More than that 
—40. 

17662. About six per annum ? —Yes. 

17663. What is the number of vacancies 
in the Judicial service ?— On an average 15. 

)7d 64. One-third of the vacancies is by 
death ?—It is more than that 1 think. 

17665. That is one thing. Another cause, 
you say, is the physical breakdown. Can you give 
instances of physical breakdown in the J udieial 
Service?—I am personally aware of cases. 

17666. Can you give me the names of 
those who have physically broken down, so that 
the members of this august Commission may 

know them, on account of overwork.?_My list is. 

not exhaustive. 1 can give four or five names. 

17667. Name those who became insane 
and paralysed ?—{Chairman) You need not 
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give the names. If you give the number, that 
will be quite suffioient)—A.bout four or five. 

17668. {Mr. Mukherji). You know about 
four or five cases ?—Yes. 

17669. Oases of nervous prostration within 
the last—how may years? —Within the last 
three or four years. 

17670. In addition to that, there were many 
•deaths in the Service?—Tes. 

17671. One-fifth of the vacancies in the 
service is due to death ?—More than that. 

17672. You recommend that Munsifs should 
•commence on a salary of Rs. 300 ?—Yes. 

17673. Why do you propose that ; is it 
because they are recruited after the age of 30 or 
■31 years ?—They begin their career rather late. 

17674. That is the reason why you recom¬ 
mend an initial pay of Rs. 300 for the 
Mnnsif?—Also because it is didioult for him to 
maintain his position as an officer of that status 
on that pay. 

17675. Let me take your own case. You 
were appointed Munsif on the 28th February 
1900?—That is the date of my confirmation. 

17676. You were appointed to the 2nd grade 
Munsifship, that is to say, on Rs. 4y0 grade 
on the 10th of December, 1910 ?—Yes. 

17677. That is after nearly 12 years’ service ? 
—About that. 

17678. When do you exjjeot to get Rs. 600, 
after how many years’ service ?—It will, I am 
afraid, take me more than four years’ service still. 

17679. You have already served in the 
Rs. 400 grade for two years, and it will take 
another four years ?—Yes. 

17680. That will be six years ?—Yes. 

17681. At what age will you get Rs. 500 
grade ?—At 47. 

17682. Don’t you think that you entered 
rather early ; you were confirmed rather early in 
the Service ?—I should think so. 

17683. What is the average age at which a 
Munsif could expect to get to the Rs. 500 
grade ?—About the age of 50. 

17684. He becomes a Sub-Judge about that 
age. He gets Rs. 500 grade at 48 ?—49 or 50. 

17685. He serves as a Sub-Judge forthree, 
four or five years ?—I do not think he can put 
in five years without extension. 

17686. Many Sub-Judges do not even reach 
the Rs. 1,000 grade; they have to retire before 
that ?—Yes. 

17687. You recommend that the pay of the 
first grade Sub-Judge should bo Rs. 1,100 P— 
Yes. 


17688. Is it because the pay of the Super¬ 
intendent of Police is Rs. 1,200 ?—That is one 
of the reasons ; but the chief reason is that 
the prices of things have gone up very high and 
also the cost of living has increased a great deal. 

17689. You say,“I have to point out that 
the Judicial branch of my Provincial Service 
brings in a very large net income to Govern¬ 
ment and on that account also deserves to be 
fairly, if not liberally, dealt with as regards pay 
and pension.” Mr. Mukhaiui has got it explained 
from you that by net income you mean the 
surplus ?—After deducting expenses. 

17690. What is the surplus every year p—I 
find that the surplus was Rs. 41,22,490 forBengal. 

17691. You may take it in round figures as 
41 lakhs ?—Yes. 

17692. What is the total amount for Eastern 
Bengal and Assam ?—45 lakhs. 

17693. What is the total for the two prov¬ 
inces of surplus from civil litigation; is it not 
86 lakhs ?—Yes. 

17694. There is another thing that I want to 
ask yon and that is about privilege leave. You 
say that piivilege leave should be allowed on full 
pay. Why do you say so ? You have not been 
able to explain it properly. Has not the vacation 
to be granted every year in accordance with 
universal custom ?—Yes. 

17695. Whether Judicial officers wish it or 
do not wish it, the vacation must be given to 
people in accordance with universal custom ?— I 
have said so. 

17696. That is one thing. The Judioial officers 
require some respite from their arduous and 
onerous duties?—I have-stated that also, I 
think. 

17697. Then by the present system they are 
tied down to a holiday in a certain time of 
the year and that places them at a great 
disadvantage ?—It does certainly. 

17698. It is for that reason, you think, that 
privilege leave should be allowed on full pay to 
Provincial Judicial officers?—That is the main 
reason ; but there are other reasons too. 

17699. Vacation includes a good number of 
gazetted,and other holidays ? —I have stated that 

17700. {Chairman.) I would ask you whether 
the answers you have given us, both in writing 
and orally to-day, represent the views of the 
Judioial branch of the Provincial Service or 
are they only your personal views ?—Those are 
only my own views. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Norman McLeod, Esq. (representing the Bengal Chamber of Commerce).* 


Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

17701 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
•generally satisfactory in principle ?—Speaking 
generally, there must be some form of examination 
for entrance into the Indian Civil Service, but 
the system of recruitment of suitable candidates 


is to my mind susceptible of considerable im¬ 
provement owing to the liberal educational 
facilities that exist now-a-days at home and in 
India. 

17702 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?—The present 
system of recruitment appears to me faulty 
because it attaches too much importance to a 
knowledge of book-learning in candidates, and 
in the past, apart from soholarly qualifications. 


*A rapreieatation nos also taoeiTad fraia tha Chaimber ot Commaroa crbich is printal as Appendix VI. 
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little or no attention seems to have been 
paid or allowance made for the possession in a 
candidate of characteristics which would in time 
go to make a successful administrator. During 
the last few years there has been a marked 
change in the class of men entering the Indian 
Civil Service which must be attributed to the 
very generous educational facilities that now 
exist in the United Kingdom. Looking to this 
fact, I am of opinion that the time has arrived 
when the system of recruitment or selection of 
candidates should undergo a change. I would 
like to see the institution of a Selection Board in 
England working on a somewhat similar system 
to that adopted by the British Admiralty in the 
selection of Naval cadets. This Board of Selec¬ 
tion in respect of candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service should be composed of men with some 
practical experience of India, and I would relegate 
scholastic efficiency to a less prominent position, 
provided a candidate showed himself to be 
a man possessing plenty of oommonsense, 
broad-minded views, and a practical sym¬ 
pathetic temperament. I would go further 
and give preference to those men whose physical 
stature and appearance would be in keeping 
with the dignified and important positions they 
are likely to be called upon to fill in India, 
because there is after all in the administration 
of eastern countries a great deal to be said for 
the man who looks the part India wants as 
administrators men of adaptability, who will rise 
to the difficulties of whatever position they may 
happen to occupy and who can rule with both 
head and heart. I consider that it would tend 
to improve the general efficiency and usefulness 
of the Indian Civil Service if candidates could 
be trained to specialise in some particular 
branch of work. It would be of far greater 
benefit to the Empire as a whole that a few 
Indians selected and trained in the way indicat¬ 
ed should be associated in its administration 
rather than introduce a larger percentage of men 
whose only qualification was an excess of book¬ 
learning. 

17703 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ? —A system of simultaneous examina¬ 
tions in India and England is surrounded by 
many objections, and I would strongly oppose 
any such change. Competitive examinations do 
not bring out the best men, and in this country 
there is the great difficulty, to be kept promi¬ 
nently in view, of rraintaiuing secrecy in regard 
to examination papers. This difficulty has 
already been pointed out, tmt it is a very import¬ 
ant one, and too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the necessity of keeping it well in the fore¬ 
ground. 

17704 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
Natives oi India, recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India, or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If you favour such a 
scheme, what proportion do you recommend ? — 
This question is more or less covered by question 
(6), and as I am opposed to simultaneous 


examinations in India, I must also oppose the 
suggestion regarding separate examinations. 
There is no reason why a proportion of vacancies 
in the Civil Service should not bo filled by 
Natives of India, but the appointments should he 
made by seleotion and as the result of proved 
merit and tried service, and not because a man 
has^ been able to pass an examination. I would 
be inclined to limit such appointments to execu- 
tive posts in preference to administrative. 

17705 (8). If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which 
Natives of India would be selected in India for 
admission to the Indian Civil Service by ireans 
of (a) nomination, (/i) combined nomination and 
examination, or (c) any other method ? If .so 
describe fully what system you would recom¬ 
mend. In particular, do you consider it desirable 
that all classes and communities should be re- 
presented in the appointments so made ? If 
so, how w^ld you give effect to this principle? 
—The sysffem I favour would be that of selection 
on the lines indicated in my reply to the previous 
question 1 would draw candidates Irom all 
classes and communities, to be eventually chosen 
for employment by a Seleotion Board composed 
entirely of Europeans, and whenever nraotioable, 
such a Board to be made up of officials and non- 
offioials. 

17706 (14). What in your opinion is the most 
sui^ble age at which junior civilians recruited 
in England should oommenoe their official duties 
ill India?—21 years to 24 years old. 

17707 (17), Is any differentiation in the sub¬ 
jects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates P—1 f the 
system of competitive examination is to remain in 
force, I do not consider any difference should be 
made in the 'subjects of examination in the case 
of Natives of India and other candidates. 

17708 (19), Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts 
of the civil administration ? If so, to what pro¬ 
portion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre do you consider that Natives of 
India might under present conditions properly 
be admitted ?—In my opinion any attempt to 
reduce the number of Europeans employed in 
the higher posts of administration would be a 
reirograde movement fraught with the most 
serious consequences. There is no feelino- of 
antagonism in business circles against the 1e° iti- 
raate ambition of the natives of this oouiTtry 
and I am of opinion that there is more feeling 
of mutual respect between Europeans and Indians 
engaged in business pursuits than there is 
between officials and the public. In bu.siness 
circles Europeans and Natives come in close 
touch every day, and we readily recognise one 
another’s good points; chis creates a spirit of 
mutual good-feeling and readiness to assist in 
whatever one’s daily task may happen to be. lu 
mercantile or industrial enterprises, if a Native is 
deemed to be competent to fi»l a vacancy previ¬ 
ously occupied by a European, he would get it 
solely on the qualification of merit and proved 
loyal service. But in the higher posts of the ad¬ 
ministration a different type of man is required, 
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and while I admit there are excellent and capable 
Natives already members of the Indian Civil 
Service, the time has not yet arrived for the pro¬ 
portion of the European element to be reduced. 
Every year sees new laws placed on the Statute 
Book, and with the march of time the government 
of tliis country becomes more difficult and is 
attended with greater problems of administration. 
Since the date of the last Public Service Oommia- 
sioi), there has undoubtedly been progress made in 
improving the general fitness of the Native in 
many directions. But there still remain draw¬ 
backs in his character which must disappear be¬ 
fore he can be said to be capable of occupying 
the high administrative posts which call for the 
exhibition of those characteristics that the Euro¬ 
pean possesses by virtue of his birth, training 
and general upbringing. As an instance of a 
notable failing in the native character which un¬ 
fits them for high administrative work, I would 
mention their general unwillingness to accept 
responsibility, which is probably the outcome of 
environment. Then again my experience of 
25 years in this country shows that there is an 
inherent feeling of mutual distrust of Natives by 
Natives, while their complete disregard of the 
value of time is well known. Western influence 
in time may eradicate these drawbacks, but to my 
mind, until tliey do disappear, they represent 

Mr. Norman McLeod 

17711. {Ghairmm,) You represent the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce P—1 do, 

17712. And the answers you put in are 
representative of the opinions of tiie Chamber of 
Commerce ?—Yes. It is put in by me as repre¬ 
senting the Chamber of Commerce. 

1771.3. May I take it that these are the 
opinions of the whole Chamber? - I will give you 
the procedure that was adopted. When a ques¬ 
tion like this comes up before us, we send a 
letter to the whole Chamber, and if the members 
want to reply to what is therein contained, they 
do so. But if they do not reply, the committee 
take it upon themselves to consider that the 
members are satisfied with what the committee 
may do. In this case, several replies came, and 
they were handed to me, and I focussed the 
opinions given in these replies. 

17714, Your Chamber represents in all 
its branches the whole commercial world of 
Calcutta?—My Chamber represents 193 firms, 

9 committees, 20 sub-committees and 20 recog¬ 
nised associations. The Chamber represents 37 
per cent, of the whole trade of India. The trade 
in India in 1910 was 309 crores. 

17715. And in sterling ?—About .50 millions. 

17716. These 193 firms—do they consist of 
European and Indian firms ?—Almost entirely 
European. There may be a or 6 Indian firms. 

. 17717. Indian firms are n )t excluded ?—No. 

17718. You do not seem to be altogether 
satisfied with the present system of open com¬ 
petitive examination ?—I am not satisfied. That 
is the general opinion in India. 

17719 You say that, during the last few 
years, there has been a m irked change in 
the class of men entering the Indian Civil 
Service, which is, yuu say, to be attributed to the 


serious deficiencies in character which preclude the 
native of India from taking up appointments of 
responsibility in the Government of the country. 

17709 (29). Do you consider (hat candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
Service?—! am not inclined to favour a system 
of probation for candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service, as such a course would undoubtedly tend 
(o limit the field of selection, as good men are 
not likely to come forward if there is a probabi¬ 
lity of their being rejected at the termination of 
the probationary period. 

17710 (45). Do you consider that the ex¬ 
change compensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and, if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?—I consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance should be abolished in 
the ease of future candidates, but a corresponding 
increase in salary should be made. In fact I 
would go so far as to say that the scale of pay 
should be revised. I am of opinion the Civil 
Service are under-paid for the class of men of 
which it is composed. 1 would not differentiate 
between any members of the service, 

called and examined, 

gener.ms educational facilities that now exist in 
the United Kingdom ? Am I to infer from that 

that the change is for the bad or for the good ?_ 

I think it is to the bad. 

177 20. Am I to infer also that the intellec¬ 
tual equipment of candidates has improved 
in correspondence with the increase of educa¬ 
tional facilities?-—Tiiat is what I object to. 
Intellectual equipment is as great as ever. 

17721. You want to see it decrease?—No I 
But there are many qualifications in ihe candidate 
which I consider are not so good as they 
were. 

17722. I am dealing with this particular 
point. You are deplffl-ing the fact that the 
intellectual equipment has impr ved. Am I 
right in tliat inference ?—That question is rather 
a difficult one to answer. I say that many a 
man is capable of going up for, and getting 
through, the examination, whose intellectual 
equipment is the same as in former years. But 
I do uot think it is quite the same type of men 
that we now get. 

17723, What you really mean, 1 take it, 
is that he is different iu other respects?—That 
is what I want to bring out. 

17724. In other respects he does not possess 
those qualifications which you regard as very 
important, if not essential, to an officer in the 
Indian administration?—That is so. 

17725. You think that, by a system of selec¬ 
tion, that could be met ?—1 should say so. 

17726. What form of selection would you 
suggest?—I should say that that should be some¬ 
thing on same style as in the Navy. 

17727. You would have two boards of selec¬ 
tion, one in India and one in England ?— I 
would. 
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17728. The board in England would consist 
of Europeans. Would you have Indians on the 
board in India ?—I prefer not, for this reason: 
that, if there were a board of English people, 
they would be less liable to local influence or 
local pressure, you may almost put it. 

17729. You do not think that, in view of 
the fact that all the candidates would be Indians, 
there should be any representation of Indians on 
the board ?—No, 1 prefer to see the other way. 

17730. You are strongly opposed to simul¬ 
taneous examinations ?—Very strongly. 

17731. You would simply have a single 
examination in England?—I would confine it 
to a single examination in England. 

17732. You say, “ I would go further and 
give preference to those men whose physical 
stature and appearance would be in keeping 
with the dignified and important positions they 
are likely to be called upon to fill in India.” 
I do not suppose that you really mean to 
say that considerations of physical stature and 
appearance are more important than intellectual 
equipment for the Indian Civil Service ?—No; 
hut all'other things being equal, I should 
certainly give preference to physically capable 
men. 

17733. Do you know how many instances 
there are of men who have failed iu their 
careers in the Indian Civil Service?—I have 
known some instances. 

17734. Are not these instances rather excep¬ 
tional ?—Decidedly. 

17735. Would you admit that the work of 
Indian administration is not becoming easier 
as time goes on ?—It is becoming more difficult. 

17736. It has become more complicated ?— 
I should think so. 

17737. More arduous ?—Yes, 

17738. If the duties are to be efficiently 
discharged in years to come, it would appear 
hardly right to put any limit on the standard 
of intelleotual equipment ?—But in a country 
like this, you want physical capabilities as well, 
because it is a try ing country. 

17739. Is there not already, so far as 
physical equipment is concerned, quite as strict 
a medical examination as you can wish ?—I 
believe there is a medical examination. 

17740, Only those who are physically strong 
can pass that examination ?— In my experience, 
I have seen men coming to India for the first 
time who were merely a bundle of bones and 
book-learning. 

17741. I was trying to draw a distinction 
in my questions between the man who is 
physically strong and the man who does not 
possess a particular dignity and high stature ?— 
A man may' not be necessarily physically weak, 
even though he be of small stature. I know 
many instances in which men are physically 
weak, though not of. small stature, 

17742. You are in favour of retaining the 
“ listed posts ” system ?—I am. 

17743. But you would make the a 2 opoint- 
ments to the executive posts rather than to the 
administrative posts ?—Yes. 

17744. Why do you say that?—In my 
experience the natives of this country are, I 
think, more adapted to routine work than to the 
initiative. 


177^3. You mean by administrative posts 
the higher supervisory posts?—Higher posts, 
where the initiative in administration has to be 
thought of. 

17746. These are not posts which you would 
open to Indians; you confine them to Euro¬ 
peans ?—Not as a general rule. There are 
Indians who would come forward and be quite 
as capable of filling them, but not as a general 
rule. 

17747. You would allow the admission 
of Indians only in exceptional cases?—Yes, 
certainly if they were capable. 

17748. Now, you say that since the date 
of the last Public Service Commission, there has 
undoubtedly been an improvement in the 
general fitness of Indians for employment in 
civil administration ?—I do, 

17749. Would you be prepared to say that 
the time lias now come for the Indian element 
to be increased ?—I would certainly not say so. 

17750. What is your reason for saying 
that ?—I do not think that the progress and 
the formation of character has increased to 
that extent that would justify a larger increase 
in the admission of Indians into the adminis¬ 
tration of this country. 

17751. Therefore, you put it on the 
ground of efficiency of administration ?—Yes, 
efficiency. 

17762. Would you say that the demand 
on the part of educated Indians to-day was a 
factor of any importance in the situation?—I 
should say it was. I might qualify that answer. 
It depends entirely on the way how the Indian 
looks at it; whether he looks at it from the 
political point of view or from the material 
point of view. If he looks at it from the 
political point of view, certainly he would desire 
to admit far more Indians into these appoint¬ 
ments. But a zamindar, or a man who has a large 
stake in the country as a merchant, would, I 
think, look at it from the point of view of the 
material welfare of our Empire rather than of 
the individual advantage of two or three hundred 
people that would benefit. 

17763. You would say that no appreciable 
element of the population would look at it 
froiQ what you describe as the political point 
of view ?—I should not think that there is any 
appreciable element. There are people who 
make a noise, and you hear about themf But I 
do not think they are in the majority by a 
long way. 

17754. Would you not say that, if that 
element of the population could have a certain 
satisfaction, it would tend towards smooth 
government ?—It would be a factor. 

17765. In all these matters, you say that all 
factors must bs considered ?—Certainly. I 
would say that it would be an immediate factor. 
But I think _ ultimately the people who have a 
large stake in the country would realise the 
advantages to the country as a whole, rather 
than to the individual. 

17756. Would you not say that the very 
demand that is now being made may be regarded 
as one of the factors which go towards making 
the government of to-day somewhat more com¬ 
plicated and difficult P—Yes, I would, because 
agitators make themselves heard. 
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17757. Having answered these points, I 
would ask you whether you still adhere to your 
original answer whether you do not consider that 
some increase of Indian representation may be 
made with advantage to the Indian administra¬ 
tion ?—I still adhere to my original opinion. 

17758. In your reply to question (29), you 
object to the term of probation on the ground 
that it would keep good men from coming 
forward. Would you abolish the term of proba¬ 
tion ?—What I understand by that question is 
that there would be probation in this country. 

I would certainly not abolish probation in 
England. 

17759. Would you recast the wording of your 
answer, as that is the position at present ?—I do 
not object to probation iu any way in England. 

17760. If men are sent out to this country 
for probation, you think it would tend to limit 
the number of recruits?—Yes. I would not 
limit the period of jirobation in England. I 
would introduce—I do not know if it would be 
possible to do so—the power of elimination ; that 
is to say, if a man were unsuitable, the Govern¬ 
ment might have the power of turning him out, 
17761. You mean that, after that probation 


throng?' applies to all grades?—Right 

17770. Bight down to the coolies and the 
labouring classes?-1 rather think so. But I 
would not like to be very definite, because I have 
not looked into the point. 

17771, But your statement certainly applies 
to the staff, both European and Indian ?—Yes. 

17772. Ihere has been a very large expansion 
ot trade, I understand, in Calcutta during the 
past neoade ?—Enormous, 

17773. Probably that expansion has necessi¬ 
tated a large increase of staff in the great mercan¬ 
tile establishments ?—Yes. 


_ 17774. Would you say that with that expan- 
Sion, there lias been a corresponding increase in 
the European staff ?-Certainly, with perfect 
coandenoe, ^ 


1777o. Would you say that the tendency was 
towards maintaining the European element or 
towards increasing the Indian element?—On 
this side of India, at any rate, it is towards 
increasing the European element, because things 
are cut so fine that you have to get them out 
quicker and smarter, with a lot of ginger in 
them. ° 


at home, they should come out to this country, 
and instead of going through the period of train¬ 
ing here as is the practice now, they should go 
straight to their work P—Undoubtedly. We 
have exactly the same thing in the mercantile 
world. When a man goes into an office at 
home, he is selected to come out here. He 
comes out here on a three years’ agreement, and 
if he is found unsuitable, we give him the 
passage back, and probably some compensation. 

17762. What an officer now gets in India is 
a period of training, not of probation. Would 
you do away with that?—It is difficult for me to 
answer it, because I have not the necessary 
knowledge. But how it is done in the mercantile 
world ie, the sooner j'ou get a man into the actual 
work, the better he is. Ho learns itt quicker 
and better in this way than in any other way.j 

17763, In the mercantile world, if a man is 
to fill a position of a technical character, you 
would put him under close supervision ?—Most 
decidedly. 

17761. The young oivilian arrives in India 
untrained, and therefore be has to go through a 
period of training after his arrival?—He will get 
a certain amount of responsibility thrown cn his 
shoulders and his progress dtpends upon that. 

17765. Your idea is that, when a civilian 
arrives in India, he should be given a oertan 
amount of responsibility as well as training?— 
Most decidedly, 

17766. I should like to ask you one or two 
questions with regard to the cost of living. To 
what extent do you say that the cost of living has 
gone up during the last ten years ?—25 or 30 per 
cent. 

17767. All down the line ?—Yes, all down the 


17776. You refer to supervisors and heads of 
departments ?—Yes. 

17777. They are Europeans?—Europeans, 

17778. And those who work under them, are 
they Europeans or Indians ?—Indians. 

17779. I suppose you know instances of 
Indian establishments where there are Indian 
supervisors ?—Very few. But there are instances. 
A country with 300 millions would be rather 
poor if there were not. 

17780, You say they are exceptional and not 
the rule?—Very exceptional. 

17781. {Sir Murray Hamnwk.) I do not 
quite understand your answer to question (2). I 
gather that you are inclined to think that, although 
the intelleotual calibre of the civilian has perhaps 
improved, his other charaoteristios have gone 
back and deteriorated in the last few years?— 
That is my opinion, 

17782. That, I understand, is the opinion of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Bengal ?-As far 
as it is focussed by me. 

17783. I should like to know what kind of 
evidence you have that it has occurred. First of 
all, may I ask you in what kind of way has the 
civilian officer deteriorated? What, exactly, do 
you mean when you say that he is intelleotually 
the same, but he has deteriorated in certain other 
qualities. I understand, from the latter part of 
the question, that the physical qualities are the 
one thing in which he has deteriorated. Would 
you say that he has deteriorated in other 
qualities s I mean the qualities which ni!>ke him 
an efficient administrator, qualities which make 
up his governing capacity ?-1 think that the type 
of man has not improved. In fact, he is the 
reverse. 


m ^ “Type of man” is rather vague. He 

17768. Would you say from your knowledge has improved intellectually, and that you admit 
of the commercial world that the wages and But in other qualities, you say, he has deteri- 
salaries have risen to a corresponding degree?— orated. I see your remark on his physical quali- 
I would. We used to get a man on Rs, 300 ties. I want to know in what other qualities he 
a month ; but now we have to give him Rs. 350, has deteriorated. A man who makes an adminis- 
Rs. 375 or Rs. 400, according to the experience trator, besides having intellect, has to have a 
that the man has got at home. certain amount of foresight, a certain amount 
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of promptness, a certain amount of perseverance, 
and a certain amount of courage—all those 
elements that go to form a good administrator. 
I should like to know whether you think, apart 
from the physical deterioration, he has deteriora¬ 
ted in these qualities ?—It is a very difficult 
question to answer. All that I can say is that 
men coming out to India for service have 
deteriorated in a general way in recent years. 
But it is a very difficult thing to put your finger 
on exactly. I am only expressing my opinion. 

17785. I should like to ask you what evidence 
of deterioration you have. Do you think that 
the districts are worse run than they ought to 
be ? Do you think that the orders issued from 
the Q-overnment offices are less able then they 
used to be, or that the district is less eflieiently 
managed? In what directions is this deteriora¬ 
tion observable ? —I could not say definitely. 

17786. I am continually hearing from plenty 
of people casual remarks that the civilian of the 
present day is not as good as he used to be. I 
am anxious to see what evidence there is for it, 
and I am not able to discover any good evidence 
for it. When you come forward and make the 
statement, cannot you give some evidence as to 
how this has happened?—I am afraid not. 

17787. As to your suggestion to improve 
matters, you suggest selection boards both in 
India and in England?—Yes. 

17788. I presume that the Indian candidates 
who go to England to appear for the Indian 
Civil Service examination in Euglaqd will have 
to satisfy the board which may sit in London or 
in India. Do you really seriously think that it 
would be possible to establish a board, chosen 
from persons of practical experience with Indian 
life, as you say, whose qualifications would 
be such as to j udge the appearance of a candidate, 
and lo see that he, as you express it, “ looks ” the 
part which India wants as an administrator ? Do 
you seriously think that such a selection board 
could possibly be established ?—I do not see why 
it should not be. You have it in the Navy 
where you get a very good class of men. 

17789, Do you think that the selection board 
in the Navy takes into account the appearance 
of the boy ? You say that India wants adminis¬ 
trators, or rather in the administration of eastern 
countries, a great deal has to be said for the man 
who looks the “part.” That, you think, this 
particular board of selection has to judge. I do 
not think that the board for the Navy selects the 
boy who looks the “ part.” VVhat they do is, 
they give a very strict tn'ud ooee examination to 
see whether his brain is sufficiently alert to turn 
him out to be a good sailor later on. Do you 
seriously think that you can have a board in 
India which could see that physically the Indian 
candidates looks the “ part ” ?—I should think 
that they can easily do it. It is only my 
opinion. 

17790. You think it is possible?—Yes. 
They could select suitable candidates or suitable 
boys, who, though they may not ultimately turn 
out to be good, might yet have the advantage" of 
a good start. 

17791. 1 suppose you know that the candi¬ 

dates who go for the Indian Civil Service have 
to pass a strict medical examination ?—On 
coining out here ? 


17792. Before they come out here?—I know 
that. 

17793. That does not satisfy you. You want 
a certificate that the man possesses not only 
sound limbs and sound organs, but that he has 
a certain height and certain appearance ?—I 
think, with due deference to you. Sir, you are 
taking my remarks too literally. I think you 
know what I mean. 

17794. I am afraid that is exactly what I 
do not know. That is what I am trying to 
find out. However, I leave that part of your 
proposals. Now, I want to know whether you 
do no! think that selection by a board of this 
kind in England for the examination would 
probably result in no Indians ever going up for 
the examination at all. If an Indian has to go 
home for the examination' when comparatively 
young, do you think it is likely that he would 
go home to sit for this competitive test, if he had 
before him that he had to satisfy a selection 
board like this ?—I think that Indians are very 
fond of Government employment. They would 
probably go forward just as many as ever, I 
also suggest “ assisted English education.” I do 
not say that in the paper as a part of my scheme; 
but I should say that “ assisted English educa¬ 
tion” should be given to boys selected in this 
country. 

17795.^ Would you support a scheme of 

scholarships, as has already been suggested ?_ 

Yes. 

17796. You would support a certain number 
of Indians, give them scholarships, and make 
them study in England, to enable them to go 
up for the Indian Civil Service examination ? 
—That is what I mean. 

17797. That is an important point. Then, 
you would take, at any rate, comparatively 
young boys, or would you wait until they take 
their degree?—The sooner you get them, the 
better. 

17798. You think, as some others have 
thought, that, in order to get the necessary 
training in England, to give him the faculties 
which go to make up a good administrator, it is 
necessary lhat the boy should go home early in 
life ?—Yes. 

17799. You do not, probably, think that 
there is much advantage in sending an Indian 
to England after he has taken his degree for a 
couple of years, to go up for the examiuation 
and then to come out straight ?—That would 
undoubtedly, be an advantage; but it would not 
be to the same extent as that of a boy who passes 
through a public school-through the rough 
and tumble of the public school, which must 
make him acquire a certain amount of character. 

17800. There is only one other question I 
would ask you. In this matter affecting the 
higher British administration in India, do you 
Dot think that any uncertainty as regards the 
British element in the future administration of 
India might have a serious effect on the com¬ 
merce of the country and on the attraction of 
capital to India ? What I mean is this: if you 
listen to those who agitate that we should have 
no minimum of European supervision, and that 
we should leave the matter to be decided entirely 
upon examinations in India and in England, that 
might therefore imply that there would be no 
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security, that, after some years have elapsed, the 
British element in the higher administrative 
posts in this country would not disappear, do you 
not think it would bo likely to have an effect on 
the attraction of capital to this country?—It 
would have a very serious effect. 

17801, It would have a very serious effect ?— 

17802. {Mr. Sly.) I should like to ask you, 
in regard to the marked change for the worse in 
the character of the Indian Civil Service recruits, 
whether you refer to the social position and the 
manners of the recruits ?—I think there is some¬ 
thing in them. 

17803. Is that the point you wish to bring 
out?—I do not wish to lay any very great 
stress upon it; hut that is the point 1 ref .r to. 
It is mostly, in that respect, that the deteriora¬ 
tion has occurred. I think these two qualities 
are necessary in this country. 

17804. 1 see that you propose a scheme of 
selection. At what age should the candidate 
be selected ?—It is rather difficult to fix it. 

17805. You fixed it—12 to 14?—I would fix 
it—12 to 14. 

17806. You wish to select when they are 12 
to 14 years of age?—I should like to catch them 
young. 

17807. To give them a course of instruction 
at Government expense?—I say “ assisted English 
education.” 

17808. Your proposal is based on the Navy 
system—system of selection for the Navy?— 
Something like that. 

17809. Do you know that there is no strong 
demand to go into the Navy in England, that 
the number of candidates presenting themselves 
for selection for the Navy is not very large?—I 
cannot tell you that, I have not been at home 
for some years for any lengthened period. 

17810, You have also suggested that an 
improvement in the Service might bo effected if 
candidates were trained to specialise in some 
particular branch of the work. Can you tell us 
just a little more fully as to what you had in 
your mind in regard to the improvement of the 
service in that respect ?—I should think, adminis¬ 
trative or judicial. They should look after some 
administrative work at home or judicial work 
at home, or probably become barristers. 

17811. Specialisation more particularly in 
regard to the executive and judicial work?— 
Executive and judicial work. 

17812. You have expressed an opinion against 
any reduction in the number of Europeans 
employed in the Service?—I have. 

17813. At the same time, you have expressed 
an opinion that a proportion of vacancies in 
the Indian Civil Service might possibly be 
filled by the natives of India under a proper 
system of selection?—I understand that is the 
case now. I may be wrong. I understand 
that there are a certain number of posts in 
the Indian Civil Service that are filled by the 
natives of the country. 

17814. That is the case, to a certain extent. 
"What I wish to ask you is: have you got any 
constructive scheme to place before the Com¬ 
mission, which would lead to the employment 
of more Natives, carefully selected, without any 
reduction in the strength of the European element 


which, you consider, must bo retained ?—I have 
not anything further to add. I think that the 
European element in India is overworked, and 
that more assistants to them would relieve them. 

17815. That is, you suggest that the number 
of posts should be increased to a certain extent 
because the work is excessive at the present time P 
—As found necessary. 

17816. And that a certain number of the 
increased posts may be given to the Indiana by 
a system of careful selection?—Yes, under a 
system of careful selection, so long as it would 
not interfere with the minimum already 
established. 

17817. By that means, the Chamber of 
Commerce would consider that a portion of this 
demand for the further employment of the 
Indians can be met ? —Can be met. 

17818. As regards trade, you have told us 
that there has been a big expansion of trade 
in Calcutta ?—Enormous. 

17819. Can you tell us whether the European 
share of that expansion has been greater or 
less than the former proportion of European trade 
in India ?—I should certainly say greater. 

17820. Your experience in the commercial 
world does not show that the European is 
losing the position that he previously held ? -- 
Not on this side of India. 

17821. That he has improved it?—I should 
say so certainly. 

17822. And is the relative proportion of 
Europeans employed, having regard to this 
expansion of trade, greater or loss than it used to 
bo ? - Greater. 

17823. There has been no tendency in Euro¬ 
pean firms to substitute the cheaper Indian 
agency for the European?—I do not think that 
you will get the same efficiency. 

17824. I want the fact: has there been any, 
tendency ?—No, not to my knowledge. 

17825. Can you tell us, from the experi¬ 
ence of your firm and other firms in India 
generally, the ordinary leave rules under which 
Europeans are employed in commercial firms ? 
—In my own firm, when a man comes out for 
the first time, he is out here for five years. He 
goes home once in three years. 

17826. After five years, how much leave does 
he get ?—Six months. 

17827. On full pay or half pay ?—Full pay. 

17828 No passage ?—No, 

17829 Thereafter, at the end of every three 
years, he gets six months’ leave ?—Yes. 

17830. On full pay ?—Yes. We do not 
limit the man to six months, because if he wants 
an extra month, he can have it. He would, no 
doubt, come out at the end of five months if you 
want him to do so. 

17831 In addition to that, does he get any 
annual holidays ? Is there any system of giving 
annual holidays ?—No system of holidays, ex¬ 
cept when a man wants a holiday. 

17832. There is no system of annual holidays, 
say one month in a year ?—Generally he gets 
more. But there is no fixed rule that the man 
must go away for a month in the year. 

17833. As a matter of fact, do you or do 
you not give them annual holidays ?—Not in the 
sense that you refer to. We allow them when¬ 
ever they want it, generally a month or more. 
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17834. That is casual holidays ?—Yes ; he 
takes them as it suits him best. 

17835. Another question I should like to 
ask you is this: What leave do you give to 
Indians that are employed in your service ?— 
They get the whole of the Puja holidays, that 
is probably a week or more. 

17836. Are these the only holidays P —That 
is the only holiday ; and that is during the 
Puja, when the office is shut for a whole week. 
Then, he has got 20 public holidays in the 
year. If a man wants a holiday for any parti¬ 
cular day, say when he is sick, or anything like 
that, he always gets it. 

17837. Holidays for sickness ?—Yes, cer¬ 
tainly. 

17838. But there is no system under which 
he has a fixed amount of leave like that which 
you have for Europeans ?—No system. 

17839. During such holidays as he has, is the 
Indian also given full pay ?— Certainly. 

17840. Do the Indians in your service ordi¬ 
narily go on from year to year until their 
retirement, only getting the ordinary usual num¬ 
ber of casual holidays in the year ?—Oh, dear 
me, no. Some of them, when they have been 
with us for a long time, get three or four months’ 
leave and go away to the hills or wherever they 
want to go to. 

17841. On full pay ?—Yes. 

17842. You cannot give us any definite state¬ 
ment as to the system of leave that an Indian 
in your service ordinarily gets ?—No. In the 
mercantile business, it is difficult to regulate 
holidays to exact time. 

17843, You know that a civilian retires on 
an annuity of £1,000 a year ?—I do. 

17844. Can you give us any idea as to 
what the average position of a European in busi¬ 
ness in Calcutta at the time of his retirement 
would be relatively to the position of a civilian ? 
Do you think that his average income is more or 
less than £1,000 ?—That depends upon his capa¬ 
city, entirely. If he is a capable man, there is 
no saying what he may get. He may get very 
much larger ; in fact, he would. For a man who 
is a successful merchant, it wculd be a very 
small retiring allowance indeed—£1,000. 

17845. But the average income, you cannot 
give us any idea of ?—It is impossible to find 
that out. 

17846. {Mr. Chaubal.) In answer to question 
(2), you say that, during the last few years, 
there has been a marked change in the class 
of men entering the Indian Civil Service. Will 
you tell me roughly for how many years past 
you have been seeing this change? I should 
like to know roughly, if you can give me, the 
number of years during which this change has 
been visible?—I cannot give you any idea. 

17847. Not even roughly ?—Not even roughly. 
I have been out here for the last 25 years. 

17848. You have seen that during the last 
25 years. When you said “change ”, i thought 
that under some other system there was some¬ 
thing else ?—If you would suggest any better 
word, I shall be delighted to have it. I used 
what ]. considered to be an appropriate word, 

17849. When you call it a change, I thought 
that, before the last 25 years, or sometime 
before, you had seen a state of things which 


was otherwise.—I think I explained to Mr. Sly 
what 1 meant. 

17850. You explained what it consists in? 
—Yes. 

17851. My question is: when you say there 
has been a change during the last 25 years 
that you speak of, whether before the last 25 
years, the state of things was otherwise, and if so, 
when this change came in ?—I cannot tell you 
what took place before I came. 

17852. For aught we know, these defects 
which you point to—whether they be in the 
wording you have given to Mr. Sly or in the 
wording of your written evidence—might have 
been there all the time ?—Might have been there, 
possibly. 

17853, I will put it to you: since what period 
of time has this change occurred ?—1 should 
certainly not like to say it. It is impossible to 
fix it. 

17854. So far as you are concerned, you say 
you have been seeing it since the time you have 
been here. I suppose that, in addition to the 
manners, social position, etc, that you have spoken 
of in your evidence, such as oommonsense, broad¬ 
minded views and practical sympathetic tempera¬ 
ment—all these are ingredients in respect of 
which you have been noticing this change?— 
Probably. 

17855. Then in answer to question (7), you 
say there is no reason why a proportion of vacan¬ 
cies in the Indian Civil Service should not be 
filled by natives of India. Can you say what, in 
your opinion, the proportion that should be filled 
by natives of India should be?—I should not 
like to say it. I am not an expert, and I would 
leave it to the Government of India to say it. 

17856, You leave everything vague? I 
should certainly leave it to the authorities who 
have got the right to do what they consider best. 

17857. You are aware that, in the year 1879, 
the authorities that you refer to thought that for 
every five English Civil Service Irecruits, one 
Indian should be recruited?—I take your word 
for it. 

17858. You do not consider that might have 
been an improper proportion to declare. When 
the authorities declared it in 1879, you would 
not venture to say that it was a wrong proportion 
which the Secretary of State fixed ?—No. 

17869. Since 1879,1 suppose you admit that 
there has been some change in India, in Indian 
education and Indian capacity, although it may 
not come up to the western capacity that you are 
speaking of. Still I suppose you would admit 
that since 1879, there has been a marked rise 
generally, in ability and education in the country 
throughout ?—Undoubtedly. 

17860. With this increase, you would 
certainly not say that the proportion that was 
declared in 1879 now requires to be lessened. 
Would you?—1 think I have said something to 
that effect. I do not think that the character of 
Indians has improved as much as education has 
improved. 

17861. Whatever character Indians had in 
1879, taking that into consideration, the autho¬ 
rities then thought that they would be safe in 
fixing one-sixth recruitment for Indians, and I 
now put it to you in this way: taking into 
consideration the fact that since 1879 there has 
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been a remaxkable increase in the capacity, ability, 
and education of Indians, the proportion declared 
in 1879, although you may not increase it, should 
certainly not be lessened ?—I am giving you my 
opinion as a mercantile man. I look at character 
quite as much as education, if not more 

17862 Are we to suppose that the authorities 
in 1879 ignored this element of character?—I 
cannot toll you what guided them in coming to 
such a decision. 

17863. You do not expect that they ignored 
it? Ton do not expect that they were in error? 
—I am sure they were not. 

17864. Let us have your answer, assuming 
that they considered it?—I cannot tell you what 
reasons guided them in 1879 in coming to that 
decision. 

17865. In the first place, do you know what 
the present proportion is—that is, in 1912?—I 
saw the figures the other day; but I forget them 
now. 

17866. Would you be surprised if, as a 
matter of fact, that proportion which was declared 
in 1879 has not yet been reached?—I would not 
be surprised. 

17867. If it has not been reached—that pro¬ 
portion which should have been one-sixth—and 
if it is only one-tenth, even then you would be 
against increasing it up to one-sixth ?—Yes. 

17868. Supposing you find that the pro¬ 
portion of Indians which, it was thought, should 
have been one-sixth in 1879, is about one-tenth 
in 1911-12, then would you think that the one- 
tenth may be increased to one-sixth ?—I presume 
that if there was a certain percentage of appoint¬ 
ments open to Indians, it was their own fault if 
that percentage was not filled. 

17869. I want to get clear about one thing. 

I am not able to understand from your evidence 
whether this change which you describe in 
answer to question (2) is inherent in the system 
of competition or is in some way due to the 
liberal educational faoihtiea that have been pro¬ 
vided. We have had the evidence of some 
witnesses who say that this sort of test must 
almost fail as a test of the character of candidates 
as you call it. Am I to understand that you 
trace it also to the same cause or whether there 
is anything special in what you say that it is 
due to a considerable improvement in the liberal 
educational facilities that exist now-a-days ?—I 
do not think that there can be any question that, 
in England, the types of men that we can now 
get have far better education than those we got 
many years ago. Many men now come up for 
the Indian Civil Service who could not come up 
in the olden days. 

17870. It is not in the nature of the test, 
because the test is a competitive one and that is not 
a test of character. Am I to understand you to 
say that, at present, as regards recruits who come 
into the Civil Service, there is no test of character 
and capacity?—That I am afraid I cannot say. 
Probably there is a test of character. Aiman has 
to bring forward certain certificates before he is 
admitted into the Indian Civil Service. For my 
own branch of business, that is certainly so. 

17871. You make it still more diflicult for 
me to understand how it is that the educational 
facilities have brought about this change?— 
Because they have improved. 


17872. Suppose the educational facilities 
have improved and the necessity for certificates 
remains the same, what is the connection between 
the deterioration of the Indian Civil Service and 
the increase of educational facilities ?—It allows 
a larger class of men to go into the Indian Civil 
Service. I have got the idea in my own mind 
and I am perfectly well aware what I am driv¬ 
ing at. 

17873. Prom your experience, you are 
distinctly of opinion that there is a much better 
feeling of mutual respect between Europeans and 
Indians engaged in business than between ofiB- 
oials and the public ?—I have said so. I tbip k 
it naturally follows. 

17874. (Sir Theodore Moruon.) There is only 
one question that I would ask you with reference 
to your answer to question (6). In your answer 
you lay stress upon the great difficulty which 
must be kept prominently in view of main- 
taining seorecy^in regard to examination papers 
and this, you say quite truly, has been already 
pointed out. I understand that you give it the 
support of the Chamber of Commerce. The 
Chamber oi Commerce, speaking through you, 
says, “ It is a very important one, and too much 
stress cannot be laid upon the necessity of 
keeping it well in the foreground.” Frankly do 
you think that there is anything in it ?—I ’do. 
There has been a great scandal with regard to 
the information leaking out. 

_ 17875. I have been connected with education 
in India, and I can probably tell you something 
of this scandal. Do you know anything about 
it F—I know only so far as what the public know 
about it. 

17876. _ When you have an important doou- 
ment coming to you from home, do you find 
any difficulty jn keeping it 'secret ?—There is 
great difficulty in keeping the information quiet. 

17877. When you have a document, do you 
mean to say that you cannot prevent your 
subordinatos from rGsding it ? WiiGn an iinpor- 
tant paper comes from England which you do 
not wish to be known in the office, do you have 
any difficulty in preventing your subordinates 
from reading it?—It depends entirely on what it 
was. If it was a document that was intended 
for me individually and nobody else had any¬ 
thing to do with it, I put it in my own private 
saiG. 

17878. And you look it up ?—Yes. 

W879. And keep the key in your pocket? 

17880. That is all what is required in regard 
to the examination papers. You receive from 
England a bundle of papers; you put them 
m a safe, lock it up, and keep the key in 
your pocket; and you would not open it till the 
examination day. When these simple precau¬ 
tions have not been observed, and when the key 
is left with the chaprasi, then the examination 
papers get out?—We are all human beings. 
These simple precautions are most easy to 
forget. 

17881. Do you not think it is specially an 
important occasion, connected as it is with the 
Q-overnment examination ?—It is a very import¬ 
ant occasion 

17882. 1 think wo can assume that the respon¬ 
sible Government, having an important thing 
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like this, would not have much difficulty in 
securing th*- things safely under lock and key ?— 
Yes. 

17883. {Mr, Mukherji.) You have said that 
in your position you have been brought iuto 
contact—constant contact—with Indians?—Yes. 

17884, Surely, you have come across some 
hard-headed business men ?—Splendid fellows. 

17885. Do you not think that they do not 
display unwillingness to accept responsibilities? 
—They are a different class to those who come 
into the Indian Civil Service. They are mostly 
Maiwaris, 

17886, They surely have a knowledge of the 
value of time ?—Not very much 

17887. Do you not think that, in course of 
time, they will work their way up?—Undoub¬ 
tedly. 

17888. {Mr. Sen.) Only one question I want 
to ask you You say, in reply to question (19), 
“My experience of 25 years in this country 
shows that there is an inherent feeling of 
mutual distrust of Natives by Natives, while 
their complete disregard of the value of time is 
well-known ” ?—That is my opinion. 

17889. Your remarks are confined to the 
clerks of the mercantile offices, or do they extend 


to the Judicial and Executive officers ?—I should 
not like to classify like that. But I think it is 
almost an axiom in this country. 

17890. Do not the Government insist upon 
their officers and subordinates attending office 
punctaally and in time?—I hope so. 

17891. Judicial officers?—I hope so. 

17892. Executive officers ?—1 hope so. 

17893. Is not a position of responsibility 
given to a Deputy Magistrate, and is he reluct¬ 
ant to take that position?—I should not think so, 

17894. Your remarks are quite general?— 
If you will allow me, I may be allowed to 
explain what I mean. I do not think that the 
natives of India work with the same sense of 
duty as the Englishmen do. If I am away here, 
just now, I am perfectly satisfied that the 
superior work in the office is being done just as 
well as if I was there. But if I left the office in 
subordinate charge, the staff would undoubtedly 
become slack. 

17895, Then you refer to the administrative 
quality ; that is to say, the Natives of India are 
wanting in administrative quality and governing 
powers?—Time is not the same thing to them 
as it is to Europeans. 

(The witness withdrew). 
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Memorandum relating to the Indian Civil Service. 

17896. At the outset I wish to deprecate 
very strongly the introduotion of any unnecessary 
racial questions or an undue partisan spirit into 
the consideration of this difficult problem. 
If the labours of this Commission to elucidate the 
trend of informed opinion on this subject result 
in the stirring up of bad blood between 
Europeans and Indians, I feel very strongly 
that more harm than good will be done, particu¬ 
larly at the present moment, when the whole 
political atmosphere of India is surcharged with 
cross currents of racial feeling and prejudice. 

(ii) The demand for simultaneous examina¬ 
tions in India for the recruitment to the Indian 
Civil Service is the outcome of the desire of 
educated Indians to have equal facilities for 
admission into the highest posts in the State, and 
I think it is this general aspect of the case 
which we should keep before us in discussing any 
special schemes which might be advocated for the 
realization of the above object. Having regard 
to the avowed mission of England in India, the 
solemn assurance given to Indians in the 
Statute of 1833 and the Proclamation of Queen 
Victoria (1858), the recent declaration by the 
Secretary of State, Lord Morley, on the spirit 
in which these assurances should be interpreted, 
the long period of apprenticeship through which 
the Indians have now passed, and lastly to the 
memorable message of hope delivered only last 
year to the educated Indians by His Majesty the 
King-Emperor himself, there can be no question 
that such demands and aspirations of the Indian 
people should be examined in a liberal and 
generous spirit. At the same time it is equally 
incumbent on us to see that any further advance 


in the direction of readjusting the machinery of 
administration in favour of Indians after the 
far-reaching reforms which have only recently 
been introduced, should take due note of any 
practical difficulties which might lie in the way, 
and of the necessity which exists under present 
circumstances of preserving the predominance of 
the European element in the higher branches of 
the civil administration. Any practical and 
workable scheme for simultaneous examinations 
which may be devised to satisfy the legitimate 
aspiration of the Indian people, while fulfilling 
the above condition, will have my entire 
support. 

(iii) I find that since 1.853 only 84 Indians 
have found admission up to the present day into 
the ranks of the Indian Civil Service, against a 
total of 2,643 Europeans for the same period. 
The average annual rate of admission for Indians 
therefore comes to only 1’4, and the proportion 
of total admissions of Indians to that of 
Europeans comes to 3-2 per cent. In Bengal, 
in October 1912 there were only 14 Indians in 
the service against a total of 172, or 8 per cent., 
and for the whole of India, including Burma, 
there were 59 Indians out of a total 1,242, or 
less than 5 per cent. These figures speak for 
themselves. The staunchest supporter of the 
predominance of the British element in the Ser¬ 
vice will hardly maintain that this state of things 
is either fair or satisfactory either from the 
Indian or Imperial point of view. 

(iv) So long ago as 1884 it was suggested by 
the Indian Government that 18 per cent, will 
be a fair proportion for Indians in the Imperial 
Civil Service. If after nearly 30 years the 
maximum is now fixed at 25 per cent., I do not 
think the demand can be characterised as being 
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either too ambitious or unreasonable. I think 
it will be a more straightforward policy for 
Government to fix such a limit than to adhere to 
the present system of recruitment exclusively in 
England, which automatically provides for the 
overwhelming predominance of the British ele¬ 
ment and the almost practical exclusion of the 
Indians. On the other hand, it will also be the 
wisest policy for Indians to accept this com¬ 
promise as being the most favourable solution oi 
the question which can be reasonably expected 
under existing circumstances. I have seen it 
suggested that, instead of imposing a limit, the 
Secretary of State should have the power to add 
to the list of successful candidates, a sufficient 
number of Europeans to secure a proper pro¬ 
portion between the European and Indian 
elements. As the number of vacancies is fixed 
according to actual requirements, this proposal 
will not be possible in practice. Besides we 
could not very well have two systems of recruit¬ 
ment for the same service and still preserve its 
homogeneity. Another alternative scheme is to 
accept a limitation, but to have two lists, the 
number of vacancies on the Indian list being 
determined by deducting the number of Indians 
who are successful in London from the total 
number available for Indians in the year con¬ 
cerned. I am not in favour of this alternative 
scheme either, because it may happen that the last 
man who will qualify in India would not have 

f ot in at all if there had been only one list. 

here will thus be practically two standards, and, 
as a consequence, differential treatment of 
officers who will be recruited in India will not 
only be to some extent justified, but is sure to 
follow. And I am strongly opposed to any 
difierential treatment whatsoever between the 
English and the Indian members of the Service, 
and it is on this condition alone that I am prepared 
to advocate any departure from the present 
practice. 

(v) My scheme would therefore be as 
follows ;—There will be simultaneous examina¬ 
tions both in England and India with one list 
only, but the maximum number of appointments 
which will be open to Indians will be previously 
fixed. I have some experience of the standard 
of examinations in England and in India, and 
I have no doubt whatever that, for a long time 
to come, there will be no chance of any Indians 
being left out of the successful list on account of 
the working of this limitation rule, if the maxi¬ 
mum is fixed at the figure proposed by me. As 
a matter of fact, I am almost certain that for 
some years to come, there will be very few, if 
any, who will be able to win a place on the iist 
of successful candidates through the medium of 
the examination to be held in India. 

(vi) To suit this scheme, the limit of age will 
have to be considerably lowered and be fixed 
between 17 and 19 years. After passing the 
open competitive examination, every successful 
candidate will have to study at some university 
in England for three years, and will be required 
to take a degree. A man who fails will be 
declared ineligible. There will be nothing unfair 
in this arrangement, as no separate final examin¬ 
ation will be required as is the case at present. 
Special arrangements will have to be made 
during this comparatively long period of 


probation for training in law, in the vernacular 
languages, and for attendance at law courts. I 
fancy it may be urged that this is perhaps too 
long a period of probation after admission into 
the Service has been practically secured, but I 
am decidedly of opinion that life at an English 
university is never likely to prove anything but 
of engrossing interest to all young men, either 
English or Indian, specially if they take full 
share of university life and work for a degree. 
The selected candidate may receive £200 
annually from Government during their period 
of probation. 

(vii^ The advantages of the above scheme are 
as follows:—(i) It will secure a preponderance 
of the European element in the Imperial service. 
(ii) It will satisfy legitimate Indian aspirations, 
(m) It will provide for the enlistment of the 
most capable amongst the Indians who may he 
available. One of the gravest defects of the 
present system is that the most capable Indian 
youth, _ if he is poor, has very little chance of 
competing for the examination, (m) It will 
provide for complete university training for each 
successful candidate. In the case of all candi¬ 
dates, but in the case of the Indians specially, 
such a university training is essential. And 
as the Indian will join the university when 
he is comparatively young and stay there the 
usual term of three years, it will not be possible 
to say that he has received only a superficial 
finish, (r) In case of failure, the candidate will 
he still young enough to choose another career 
for himself. He may go on in the general line 
and complete his education at the university or 
qualify himself for some other profession. 

(yiii) It is necessary to pursue the above scheme 
a little further and examine it in the light of the 
general view oi the case to which reference has 
been made in the beginning of this note. To 
put it more concretely, I think it is necessary to 
show how this scheme will fit in with the exist¬ 
ing arrangement by which Government has 
provided for the enlistment of Indians, outside 
the Indian Civil Service, to some of the higher 
posts in the service. 

(ix) To secure this object of getting a few 
more Indians in the higher posts, the Statutory 
Service was created and some officers were ap¬ 
pointed according to the rules framed in 1879 
under the Statute of 1870, This system of 
recruitment, however, fell into discredit, and on 
the recommendation of the Public Service Com¬ 
mission of 1885, some of the higher appoint¬ 
ments were Ithrown open to the reorganized 
Provincial Civil Service, and whioli were thence- 
forward known as “listed posts.” At the 
present moment, seven members of the “Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ” and two of the Statutory 
Service are incumbents of these “ listed posts.” 
Two more of the superior appointments (t 'e 
appointments of over Rs. 1,000 pay) are held by 
members of the Provincial Service. It might 
also he mentioned in this connecriou that there 
IS altogether room for 98 such superior posts for 
the members of the Bengal Service for appoint¬ 
ment under the Bengjfl Government and the 
Government of India. Out of these, besides the 
11 appointments noted above, 12 others are at 
the present moment held by Indian members of 
the Civil Service. The ratio of Indians who hold 
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superior appointments is therefo? e just over 23 
per cent. 

(x) The questions which have therefore to be 
answered are:— 

(I) Whether, having regard to the actual 
existing strength of the Indian element in the 
higher appointments, it cannot be maintained 
that the existing arrangement sufficiently provides 
for legitimate Indian aspirations, and any farther 
increase of the Indian element at the present 
moment will endanger the safety of the Empire 
and lower the efficiency of the machinery of 
administration. 

(S) Even admitting that it is advisable to 
admit Indians to a larger share of these superior 
appointments, whether it will not be cheaper and 
more in consonance with the bulk of public 
and expert opinion, Indian and European, to 
increase the number of “ listed posts ” than to 
have simultaneous examinations for the recruit¬ 
ment of the Indian Civil Service iu India as 
well as in England. 

(xi) As regards the first question, I may repeat 
again what I have already said: that I believe 
and maintain that in the present stage of pro¬ 
gress in India, a preponderance of the European 
or rather English element in the higher ranks 
of the hervioe, is desirable and necessary, it is 
because of this view of the case that I have 
accepted as the desirable maximum strength of 
the Indian element in the Civil Service so low 
a figure as 25 per cent, or one-fourth of the total 
force. But I have also said that, in my opinion, 
it will be a long time before, even with simul¬ 
taneous examinations, this maximum strength 
of the Indian element in the service will be 
reached. It is for this reason that I did not 
take into account the existeirce of the listed 
posts in fixing the desirable limit of the Indian 
element in the Indian Civil Service. But for the 
sake of argument if it has to be admitted that 
this maximum will soon be reached, then the 
only possible positions are:— 

[1) Either that, after the introduction of 
simultaneous examinations, and after it is found 
in practice that the maximum limit of Indians is 
reached, the listed appointments should be abo¬ 
lished. 

(3) Or that when such a contingency does 
arise, the total maximum of Indians who will be 
admissible to the superior posts should be slightly 
raised and fixed at a higher level, say one-third 
of the total number of such superior appoint¬ 
ments. 

(xii) I am in favour of the second of the above 
two alternatives. I know that some hold that 
after the introduction of the simultaneous exam¬ 
inations for the Indian Civil Service in India, 
the most talented Indian youths will have ample 
scope for their aspirations in the Indian Civil 
Service examination which will be open for them 
in India, but if they fail and have to join the 
Brovincial Civil Service, they should not lay 
any claims to appointments which were within 
their reach, but for which they failed to qualify. 
This argument may perhaps be correct in 
theory, but I do not accept it as being sound in 
practice, The bulk of the work of the civil 
administration, and perhaps some of the most 
difficult part of the work, is done by the 


members of the Provincial Service, Executive 
and Judicial. Amongst them are men who, in 
some respects, are quite as capable as members of 
our own service. Everything that is possible 
should therefore be done to encourage this 
service. Besides, an open competitive examina¬ 
tion may be the best workable scheme for the 
recruitment of candidates to the service, but we 
all know that some really very able men fail to 
pass examinations, and if such men have to join 
the Provincial Service and afterwards give proof 
of their worth by the actual record of their good 
work, there should be some provision for the 
preferment of such specially able men to positions 
above the grades of their own service. So soma 
at least of the present “ listed posts ” should be 
kept for the members of the Provincial Civil 
Service, but the service should be made to 
realize that they have no sort of claim to these 
posts, which will only be given to officers of 
exceptional merit, Great care should be taken 
in selecting officers from the Provincial Service 
for the “ listed posts,” for although 1 freely 
admit that there are officers amongst this service 
of very great merit and capacity, some selections 
to the higher posts have, however, not been 
altogether happy. I am also of opinion that the 
officers who were recruited to the Provincial 
Service by competitive examination were 
decidedly superior in ability to the officers re¬ 
cruited under the present system, and recommend 
a return to the old system, at least in part. The 
pay now fixed for the different grades of the 
Provincial Service does not appear to me to be 
snitable and should be somewhat increased. 
Care should also be taken to see that members of 
this service are not promoted to the higher 
posts at a stage of seniority in their service, 
which might give just cause for complaint to 
a member of the Imperial Service. At the same 
time one of the chief arguments against recruit¬ 
ment for superior posts from the ranks of the 
Provincial Service is that these officers are 
promoted to higher positions too late in life, and 
find some difficulty in adapting themselves to 
their changed position, and on account of 
advanced age are prevented from doing them¬ 
selves full j usUce. A practical solution of the 
difficulty will have to be devised. On a rough 
calculation, about eight superior appointments 
will still be available for the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service, even after the enlistment 
of the maximum number of Indians in the 
Indian Civil Service 

(xiii) The only other point in the first question 
which needs reply is whether the appointment of 
Indians up to one-third of the total number of 
the superior posts, is likely to appreciably lower 
the efficiency of the administration or endanger 
the safety of the Empire. Before giving an 
answer to this question, I wish to point out that, 
in my view, the maximum of one-third will not 
be reached for some years to come, and that the 
“listed posts” to which members of the Provin¬ 
cial Service will be eligible, will be the least 
responsible and difficult charges amongst the 
superior appointments. But in any ease, accord¬ 
ing to the school of opinion to which I belong, 
giving enlarged scope within reasonable limits, 
as is now proposed, to the aspirations of the most 
deserving amongst the Indian subjects of His 
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Majesty will, far from endangering the Empire, 
go a long way towards strengthening and 
deepening its foundations. 

(xiv) Then as rega,rdB the second question, I 
do not consider that increasing the number of 
“ listed appointments ” and the recruitment of a 
larger number of Provincial Service men for such 
posts, will either be a wise policy in itself or 
satisfy the demands of the Indian community. 
It will not be wise, because it is sure to lower the 
efficiency of the administration, for however 
capable a few of the members of this service may 
be, men recruited and trained in India cannot 
be the equals in every respect of men who are 
trained in England. Any economy that might 
result from this arrangement will, in my opinion, 
be too dearly bought, and even this consideration 
will not justify the lowering of the efficiency of 
the machinery of the administration. The 
advanced section of the Indian community will 
not accept this compromise, because it is the 
Imperial Service which appeals to their imagina¬ 
tion and which arouses their keenest enthusiasm. 

17897. II. We may now take up the question 
of the efficiency of the Indian members of the 
Civil Service. In the ordinary course of things, 
this is not a subject on which I should have liked 
to say anything, but judging from the evidence 
which has already been given by some witnesses, 
and I regret to find by some members of our own 
service, silence on our part might easily be mis¬ 
taken for weakness or even admission. 

(ii) In my humble opinion, and 1 mean to 
speak quite frankly on this point, the method 
which is being adopted to elicit opinion on this 
subject, does not appear to be at all suitable and 
in fact is open to serious objections. 

(iii) To begin with, as the results of the enquiry 
into the efficiency of the present Indian members 
of the Civil Service will have such an important 
bearing in shaping the opinion of the Commis¬ 
sion on some of the most vital questions now 
under discussion, in ordinary fairness there should 
have been one member at least on this Commis¬ 
sion to look after the interests of the Indian 
members of the Service and to see that justice 
was done to them. As it is, though there are 
members to represent the English members of the 
Service and even the subordinate services, in the 
co-opted members, not a single member who sat 
in Madras or who are now sitting in Calcutta is 
directly concerned with our branch of the 
Service. 

(iv) My second contention is that this question 
should have been addressed only to the Local 
Governments and one or two selected senior 
officers in each province, under whom Indian 
officers have worked and who command the con¬ 
fidence of all sections of tbe Service. As it is, 
even officers who are much junior to us, and who 
have practically no experience of administrative 
work of districts, and who have seldom, if ever, 
come into official contact with us. have been 
allowed to sit in judgment on us. What weight 
is to be attached to such ex parte opinions it will 
be for tbe Commissson to decide. But I may be 
allowed to point out that such a procedure is not 
likely to encourage good relations between us 
and the English members of the Service, or to 
bring homo to them the fact that they are 
amenable to the same rules of discipline in the 


Service as we are. I do not see, also, any 
sufficient reason why the question could not 
have been circulated to some at least of the 
more prominent Indian witnesses outside the 
Service. 

(v) Turning now to the charges that are 
generally made against us, it is of course easy for 
an adverse critic to find fault with us and make 
vague allegations that we are lacking in force 
of character, in powers of organization, in 
driving power, etc., but if the same critic were 
asked to point out from the record of his own 
career, for instance, on what particular occasions 
he bad given any special proof of these desirable 
qualities, and in what oases to'bis'own knowledge 
his brother Indian officer had failed, I venture 
to say that the critic will meet with some 
difficulty. At any rate I feel certain that it will 
be conceded on all hands that a whole body of 
public servants, the dearest ambition of whose 
lives is to serve Government faithfully and to 
discharge their duties to the best of their ability, 
cannot be traduced in this summary and off-hand 
fashion. If the Commission consider it worth 
while, and if they think that it will repay the 
trouble, I should advise that two or three dis¬ 
tricts may be selected, where both European and 
Indian officers have served as District Officers, 
and the record of their work minutely examined. 
It will not be sufficient only to refer to official 
documents regarding the comparative worth of 
such officers, but we should go further afield 
and^ find out how many useful schemes and 
institutions, e.g., schools, dispensaries, village- 
roads, excavation of new tanks, inspection- 
bungalows, etc., each officer has organized and 
carried through. Let it also be found out—in 
how many cases of disputes between rival land- 
owners and zamindara they have personally 
interfered and brought about amicable settle¬ 
ments, how many gangs of badmashea and bad 
characters they have personally broken up, in 
how many oases of serious crime they have 
personally supervised, in short how far they have 
succeeded in making the name of the British 
Baj loved, respected and feared throughout the 
length and breadth of their districts, in the 
remotest hamlets and villages. If such a test 
were to be adopted, I venture to say that those 
of MS who have held charge of districts will not 
shrink from a comparison with the record of any 
European officer. 

(vi) Of a similar vague nature are the assertions 
regarding the superiority of English officers in 
point of pluck and dash and ready resources in 
emergencies. Every District Officer, at least in 
Bengal, knows but too well that occasions for the 
display of such qualities are extremely rare in 
the rather dreary routine of his daily life, and 
the capacity for patient toil and unflagging 
industry is what he mostly needs. But even 
regarding these more brilliant qualities ; is it 
quite sure that if an impartial inquiry were to 
be made into all the oases where District Officers 
had failed to take prompt and vigorous action, 
the balance will be entirely against the Indian 
members of the Service ? Does the history of 
the recent disturbances which occurred in most 
of the districts of Bengal during the political 
agitations which followed the Partition of Ben- 
gal, conclusively prove that an English District 
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Officer is more capable of maintaining law and 
order in his district than an Indian District 
Officer ? Then regarding the clash of sectarian 
and communal interests, can it be proved that all 
the English District Officers were able to maintain 
a more impartial attitude and to hold the balance 
even between diffeient classes more successfully 
tiian w'ns found possible in the case of Indian 
District Officers? An impartial inquiry into the 
real facts in each case, may, I venture to submit, 
result in giving a shook to the preconceived 
notions of some of our critics. 

(vii) Altogether about 20 Indian officers have 
joined the Bengal Service up to date, and I think 
the examination of their records will show that 
as a body they have not fallen short, in point of 
efficiency, of the average standard of exeelience 
reached by their European fellow officers. In the 
executive line, they count such brilliant names as 
of the late Mr. B. G. Dutt, c.i.e,, and Sir K. G. 
Gupta, K.c.s.i. In the Judicial line, Mr- B. L. 
Gupta was perhaps one of the most capable 
District Judges of his time, and was chosen to 
be the Legal Remembrancer of Government for 
his sterling merits. It is true that after offi¬ 
ciating thrice as a Judge of the High Court 
he was not confirmed, but the officer who 
superseded Mr. B L. Gupta also superseded 
three other European Judges at the same time. 
Another comparatively junior officer has even 
excelled Mr B. L Gupta, and has just been 
appointed Judge of the Calcutta High Couit, 
in supersession of more senior European officers 
in the judicial line. Mr. K. 0. De, as 
Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies in 
East Bengal, did most meritorious work which 
was warmly appreciated by Government. It is 
an unfortunate fact that since the days of 
Mr. R', C. Dutt, no Indian officer in the execu¬ 
tive line has been given charge of any really 
important district, and in fact that we have been 
placed exactly on the same footing in this matter 
with the members of the Provincial Service 
holding “Listed posts,” and therefore it might 
justly be maintained that opportunity has been 
lacking for Indian Civilians to show their 
capacity for the administration of heavy 
districts. The reasons for the pursuit of such 
an exclusive policy, specially after the brilliant 
manner in which Mr, Dutt acquitted himself 
and which elicited the admiration of the 
Viceroy himself, must be best known to Govern¬ 
ment, but to condemn us now as a body and to 
say that we have not been given any important 
districts, because we have not proved fit, is in 
my humble opinion to add insult to injury. 
The sophistry of such an argument that because 
we have not been given Secretariat appointments 
the inference is that we must be incompetent 
to hold them, is too apparent to need serious 


discussion. I need only mention that not a 
single Indian has ever been tried, and not 
even Mr. R. 0. Dutt, the brilliance of whose 
literary attainments and his great administrative 
ability were never questioned, nor Sir K. G. 
Gupta, who is now a shining ornament in 
the Council of the Secretary of State, ever 
got a chance. But a ohange of policy is 
already di.scernible in this connection, and 
the Indian members of the Service are grateful 
to the present Government for having placed 
two, out of the three senior men in the Executive 
branch, in charge of fairly important districts, 
and the third in charge of an important admini¬ 
strative experiment in connection with the 
introduction of the circle system.” 

(viii) 1 have been betrayed into making rather a 
long note on this point, because to my mind the 
spectacle of one section of the Imperial Civil 
Service who have practically all the power and 
influence on their side attempting to condemn 
an infinitely small minority, who in this instance 
at hast have no means of defending themselves 
is a peculiarly sad and depressing one. It would 
have been quite possible to disapprove of the 
introduction of simultaneous examinations in 
India without running down the Indian members 
of the Service. For, if these critics expect to 
carry any conviction, the inference is that not 
only should we have no simultaneous e.xarnin- 
ations in India for recruitment to the Indian 
Civil Service, but that we should close the door 
altogether against the admission of Indians to 
the higher services of the State. The last Service 
Commission which sat more than a quarter of a 
century ago, came to much more liberal oonolu- 
sions on this point, and the witnesses examined 
by them gave much fairer aud more guarded 
opinions. Is it the ease that this marked change 
in the European attitude towards the Indian 
members of the Service is solely due to the 
falling oS in the capacity and efficiency of these 
officers ? The very officers who are oondemning 
the Indian members are loudest in their claims 
about the prestige of the Indian Civil Service, 
but do they forget that there is somethiur due 
to our prestige also and that we are also members, 
however humble, of the same Service ? lu their 
anxiety to maintain the British character of the 
Service and keep its traditions of effioienoy 
untarnished, they forget that perhaps within 
the last tea years a higher aud far more difficult 
standard of effioienoy has come into being, and 
that now more than ever, restraint and not 
irresponsible language, wide tolerance aud 
sympathy with Indian aspirations aud not 
distrust of even their own brother officers iu the 
Service, are the qualities wliioh will mark out the 
moat successful Indian admiuistrators of the 
future. 


Mr. J. N, Gupta called and examined. 


17898. {Chairman.) To whnt community 
do you belong ?—I belong to the Brahmo 
Samaj. 

17899 V/hat public position do you occupy? 

_I am on special duty just now iu connection 

with the iutroduction of what is called the 
“circle” system. I am a second grade 
■Colleotor, officiating in the first grade. 


17900. You are a member of the Indian 
Civil Service?—Yes, I am a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

17901. How many years have you been 
in the Service ?—This is the twentieth year of 
my service. 

17902. You came in through the open 
competition ?—Yes. 
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17903. How many years’ probation had you ? 
—I had one year’s probation only in England. 

17904. Looking back on it now, and regard¬ 
ing it in the light of your subsequent experienoe, 
do you consider that that one year was sufficient, 
or would it have been better if you had 
had a longer probation P—I do not think it 
would have been of any advantage to me if 
I had spent another year’s probation in England. 
I think that my time spent in India was 
probably just as well used 

17905. You had your one year’s probation 
in England, and then you came out and had a 
probationary period here ?—Not actually a pro¬ 
bationary period : I was under training. 

17906. You think that, on the whole, that 
would be suffioient to equip you for your 
work P—Yes. I think that the time spent under 
training is the most important period of a young 
junior civilian’s career. If properly looked 
after, and if special arrangements are made 
during that time, I think more time need not be 
spent on actual probation. 

17907. Did you go to a University p—Yes, 
I was at Balliol College, Oxford. 

17908. What did you do there ?—Before 
going up for tbe Indian Civil Service I attended 
college lectures at the University. After passing 
I had to do special duties. I had to go up for 
special lectures, and I attended some University 
lectures ; but I did not go up for any degree. 
17909. You did not take your degree?—No. 
17910, How many years were you there 
altogether P—Altogether I was there about three 
years. 

17911. You have answered our interroga¬ 
tories in the form of a memorandum, and I 
gather from your memorandum that you are 
anxious that further facilities should be afforded 
Indians for entering the Civil Service than at 
present obtain ?—Yes. 

17912. You are also anxious to see preserved 
the predominance of the European element in 
the higher branches of the Administration ?— 
Yes, that is so. 

17913. It is with the purpose of fulfilling 
these two objects that you have proposed the 
scheme which you have unfolded in your memo¬ 
randum?—Yes, exactly. 

17914. You are not satisfied at present that 
Indians have their proper share in the civil 
administration of India?—No. I am not 
satisfied. 

17915. You do not consider that the open 
competitive examination in England affords 
sufllcient opportunity to Indians ?—That is so. 

17916. You consider that an opportunity 
of a more practical character should now be 
afforded them of securing up to one-fourth of 
the posts in the Civil Service ?—Yes, that is the 
limit. 

17917. You do not support simultaneous 
examination without any limit, because it presents 
no guarantee in the future of preserving the 
European predominance upon which you set 
store ?—Exactly. 

17918. On the other hand, you oppose separate 
examination because in your judgment it will 
inevitably entail differential treatment as between 
Europeans and Indians?—And also probably 
lower the efiSnciecy of the Service. 


17919 You think that it will produce 
anomalies between the two races ?—Exactly. 

17920 You suggest, therefore, in your 
Eobeme a simultaneous examination with one list, 
but with a maximum number of appointments 
tor Indians previously fixed ? —Yes. 

I7y21. And you propose that the age-limits 
tor the examination should be reduced to- 
17 and 19 ?—Yes, that is so. 

17922 Why do you regard it as necessary to 
reduce the limits of age?—In order to provide- 
for the training in England for those Indians 
who might fiud their way into the Service 
through the doors of the open examination to 
be held in India With that object I would 
lower the age and require training in England 
for three years. They must go up to some 
University in England and take a degree there. 

17923. I take it that the age-Iimifs you 
Mggest will apply to Indians as well as to 
Europeans ?—Yes. 

17it24. How would there be time for an. 
Indian to go through the three years’ course 
and then pass an examination in India between- 
the ages of 17 and 19 ?—He will go up for tho 
simultaneous examination before that. He will 
go up when he is between 17 and 19 years of 
age ; and after he has entered the Service and 
has passed the open competitive examination ho 
wili^go to England and take his degree. 

17925. You reserve the scholastic training 
until after the open competitive examination P-- 
Exaotly. 

.,.4"^, would rely upon the educa- 

tional laeihties here to enable the candidates to* 
pass the examination ?—Yes. 

17927. Then you would give every candidate 
three years training ?—Yes. 

17928. Do you feel sure that the candidate 
wiff keep hard at work during so tong a period ? 

— Yes. I think so. Life at a University is full 
of attractions. The candidates will find a lot of 
facilities for improving themselves, especially if 
you require them to take a degree in order to 
be finally recruited into the Service. I do not 
see any reason why they should not spend their 
time usefully in England. 

17929 In your memorandum you suggest two 
alternatives. The first one is, “ Either that after 
the introduction of simultaneous examinations 
and after it is found in practice that the maximum 
liniit of Indians is reached, the listed appoint- 
ments should be abolished.” That is your first 
s^SgGBtioa ? ihat is not exactly a suggestion of 
mine. I say these are possible positions which 
will have to be taken—either one or the other 
But the position I take up will be found in my 
second suggestion. I have made it clear in my 
memorandum. 

_ 17930. First of all, I will ask you this ques¬ 
tion. Would you advocate the retention of the 
hated posts iu addition to the 25 per cent, which 
might be filled_ by Indians, as a result of com- 
petition ?—Yes, m a limited form ; but probably 
not to the same extent as we are doing now ; but 
as prize appointments for the enoouragemeut of 
the Provincial Service I would recommend the 
retention of a certain number of appointments — 
you may call them listed appointments, 

17931. So that the actual number of higher 
posts in the Administration would considerably 
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exceed one-fourth P—Not considerably, I have 
fixed the limit. I have said that one-third of 
the higher posts, that is, the maximum imn ber 
of the higher posts, which Indians will hold at 
4iny time. 

17932. That comes as your second alterna¬ 
tive ?—Yes. 

17933. Your second alternative is that the 
listed post system should be abolished, and you 
would increase your limit for Indians from 
■one-fourth to one-third ?—Not exactly in that 
way. Perhaps I may be allowed to explain, 
i have first considered what I think is my solieme 
for allowing Indians to enter the Indian Civil 
•Service, and I have fixed a limit of one-fourth 
for those men who will enter the Indian Civil 
Service ; then I have taken up the question of 
listed posts, i nd 1 have said that in order to 
■enoourage the members of the Provincial Service 
we may still keep some appointments in what 
are called superior posts, namely posts that carry 
a pay more than Rs. 1,000 for those gentlemen. 
But if we do give them some of those posts, 
and if the members of the Indian Civil Service 
-are also holding some of those posts, the total 
proportion will necessarily go up from one-fourth 
to a higher limit, and thac limit I have fixed at 
one-third. I have said that probably there wilt 
be no objection to this, considering that for some 
time to come this limit of one-fourth in the 
Indian Civil Service would probably not be 
reached by the Indians; and, secondly, because 
the appointments which I propose to be given to 
the members of the Provincial Service need not 
necessarily be the most important appointments. 
As a matter of fact, I have suggested that the 
least responsible appointments, tin .ugh of superior 
grade, may be reserved for them 

17934. I notice that in the course of your 
memorandum you pass a certain criticism, which 
may be right or wrong, on the procedure of the 
members of the Royal Commission ?—I beg your 
pardon. If that is the impression my note has 
created, I unhesitatingly withdraw any remarks 
that I have made on this point. My object 
certainly was not anything of tlie kind, but only 
to clear up, or rather to explain, that we Indian 
members of the Civil Service are put in rather a 
difiicult position when we find that critic after 
critic thought it was necessary to asperse us, and 
even members of the Subordinate Service thought 
it necessary to make remarks about us. That is 
the attitude which I took objection to. 

17935. I only make allusion to it b(!cau8e you 
will quite understand that any such question 
would lie quite outside the province of the present 
enquiry P—On my part I unhesitatingly withdraw 
any inference of that kind. It was not my 
■object 

17936. I can quite realize the object that you 
had in view ?—Thank you. I thought I would 
take the first opportunity of removing any im¬ 
pression of that kind. 

17937. The rest of your memorandum consists 
of a series of examples of Indian officers of the 
Service who have occupied positions of respon¬ 
sibility, and who you go on to show have success¬ 
fully carried out their administrative dutiesP — 
To some extent that has been my object. 

17938. I suppose you put those cases forward 
in order to show that in your judgment, given 
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further opportunity, other Indian officers would 
fill those positions equally well P—Exactly so. 

17939. (iS'fV Theodore Morison.) Am I right 
in gathering from your memorandum that you 
approach tlie subject of this Commission’s enquiries 
not from the Service point of view, but rather as 
a grave political question p —Yes. I think that 
is the way in which I should like to approach 
this important question. 

1794u, Therefore you approaoh it neither from 
a Service point of view nor from the point of 
view of that section of the Service which you 
represent ?—Exactly so; at least that is tlie idea 
1 had before me. 

17941, That is what 1 gather from your 
note ; that you had that poiut in view ?—Yes. 

17942. I would not have asked this ques¬ 
tion if I expected you to give at all a partisan 
answer. I want you to tell me how, daring 
the stress and troubles in the last years you 
have been going through in Bengal, the 
Indian members of the Service have stood by the 
Government—not necessarily your Service, but 
the Provincial Service also. How have they 
stood by the Government ?—That is a difficult 
question, and that is naturally in the minds of 
everyone. During this period of troubles I 
suppose everybody will agree that the Government 
and its servants, members of the imperial Service 
and the subordinate services, were faced with 
really exceptional circumstances which demanded 
resources which are out of the common run of 
things The way in which Government and 
the services as a body met that situation is 
known, I suppose, to all of you; so I will not 
go into details about that. I daresay some of the 
European members of the Service made mistakes 
and necessary steps were taken by Government 
to rectify these mistakes. Probably some of the 
Indian members of the Service have also made 
simiUr mistakes ; but on the whole, so far as I 
know, and I am speaking not from a partisan 
poiut of view at all, I am not aware of any cir¬ 
cumstances to justify the statemeut that as a body 
the Indian members of the Service, either of the 
Civil Service or of the Subordinate Provincial 
services, or of the Police, acted in a way which 
prove them to be unworthy to be trusted with the 
responsibilities which were imposed on them or 
that by comparison they proved inferior in any 
way to the European members of the services. 

1794-3. Can you give any illustration of what 
you mean ? You need not mention any names ? 
—I will in a minute. I will not mention any 
names. I am not going to be so indiscreet. I 
may at once say that none of us, not even 
amongst members of the Indian Civil Service, 
was in a position of supreme responsibility, or in 
charge of a very heavy district; but some of us 
were in charge of average districts, and the 
responsibility which was thrown on the shoulders 
of the chief district officer, although, perhaps, it 
might have varied in quantity, was not very 
different in quality in different districts, by which 
I mean that he had to look forward to the same 
kind of trouble, and the same kind of complica¬ 
tions, as an officer who was probably in charge 
of a heavy district, I think I had better speak 
about myself, though not, I hope, in a spirit of 
self-assertion. In the small district which I 
held I think it will be admitted that there was no 
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trouble or complication of any kind. I had no 
riots, and I had no difficulties and oomplioatioiis 
bet ween Hindus and Muhammadans; and I 
think my little district fared, as well as, and 
probably better than, any other district in the 
whole of Eastern Bengal. 

17944. With regard to another question, you 
say you have recommended simultaneous ex¬ 
amination with a certain minimum. You belong 
to the Brahmo Samaj community, do you not?— 
Not an initiated Brahmo. I am a theist. I still 
call myself a Hindu. I am a theistic Hindu. 
There is very little distinotion between the two. 

17945. To what community do you belong? - 
1 call myself a Hindu. 

17946. You belong to a section of Indian 
society in Calcutta which pays very great atten¬ 
tion to education ?—And especially to the ethical 
side of education ?—Exactly. 

17947. I understand there is a desire to insti¬ 
tute a higher class of school,for instance? — 
Yes, we are agitating about that. We are very 
interested in a scheme of that kind, 

17948. A school wliich will pay more atten¬ 
tion to the training of character and the ethical 
side of education than is usually paid ?—Yes; 
more than is available in existing schools in India. 

17949 You, and the gentlemen with whom 
you are associated, try to get for their children 
the best education you can get here, or you send 
your children to England?—We do both. 

17950. Are you satisfied that communities 
which have not got the same educational interests, 
and do not make sacrifices in order to get the 
same kind of education as you try to get, are you 
satisfied that in their case a purely intellectual 
test will give you the same results as it would, 
for instance, in Europe ?—That is a very im¬ 
portant aspect of the question, and I regret that 
i have not dealt with that point in my memo¬ 
randum From what has been said by other 
witnesses, I think that is a matter about which 
something might be said- You n;ay at once say, 
for instance, that the Muhammadans should have 
the same facilities in this open competitive test 
if it was introduced into India as other people 
woul; have. I think, to begin with, some of the 
Muhammadans themselves do not rvant anj 
differential treatment of any kind, and the 
reasons for that, I think, are very sound. 

17951. 1 am not looking at it from that point 

of view. I want to know whether you, as an 
officer of Government, would be satisfied with the 
sort of up-bringing—ethical training —that can 
be acquired in the ordinary zilla school, to which 
I understand you and your community are not 
very willing to put your own children, or, at 
least, you want something better?—1 should like 
to improve that aspect of the question in all 
schools as for as possible ; but, of course, every¬ 
body will realize that there are very great diffi¬ 
culties, and this higher type of education can 
only be started in special institutions and under 
special circumstances. It will, first of all. 
require much more money, much higher fees 
will have to be paid by the boys, and very few 
guardians will be able to pay tliem. But if such 
institutions could be multiplied for every section, 
at least in suitable centres, I have not the least 
doubt that it will altogether he a move in the 
right direction. 


17962 . Yes, 1 agree with you. But then, 
when you have such schools, you might very well 
safely trust to the results of a purely intellectual 
test; but before you have them, I want to know 
whether you, as an officer, are willing to run the 
risk of w hatever you get out of a purely intel¬ 
lectual examination ?—Will you kindlv make 
that question a little more clear—its bearing, 
exactly, on the question of simultaneous ex¬ 
aminations ? 

17953. I am thinking of it as bearing upon 
your propo-sal of a simultaneous examination. 
Knowing, as I do, that you value very highly 
those aspects of education which are very 
much neglected in zilla schools at the present 
moment, 1 want to know if you are making 
efforts to produce another type of education. I 
want to know until this other type of education 
is evolved in India, whether you are willing to 
trust to the accident of a purely intellectual ex¬ 
amination, in which you will be liable to have 
persons whose educati(,n has not been attended to 
in the way you think desirable—the other branches 
of it ?—^I think perliaps it would be better iu one 
sense, till we have schools of a better type in 
India, to send our boys to England, and let them 
have their training there, and let them go up for 
their competitive examination from England; so 
that a larger number of Indians will thus'go 
through that form of eduoition which we are 
trying to introduce into this country. 1 mention 
England because our ideas of such types of school 
are centred in England. And 1 do not think that 
the two posiiions are contradictory. I think it 
is possible for us to go on trying to Lave a better 
type of schools in India, and at tlie same 
time also to press for a modifioation of the 
present policy by which the best type of Indian 
youths iu the available institutions of this 
country do not have ns good a chance for com¬ 
peting as other bo}8 who, on account of such 
circumstances as being more rich, or having 
secured a scholarship, or for any other reasons, 
are able to go to England to compete at the 
examination now held exclusively in that 
country. It is possible, 1 think, to seek for both 
at the same time. 

17954. My point m.y perhaps be put in this 
way. Would you be satisfied with regard to the 
education either of your own children or the child¬ 
ren of your friends to send them to a zilla 
school in this country in which their intellectual 
advancement would be pushed on a great deal, 
but in which the other points of education which 
you value would not be attended to ?—I would 
prefer to have institutions where that kind of 
higher education is available, but if there is not 
any available, I think I would have to be satis- 
fied with what 1 can get. 

. 17966, And you would be satisfied with the 
kind of officer you will get in those places ? 
You are willing to take him ?—Yes. 

17956. {Mr. Chnubal.) Continuing the same 
subject on which questions have been put 
to you by Sir Theodore Morison, with the ex¬ 
perience you have of the Indian students wbo 
appear at the competitive examination in Eng- 
land, and succeed and oome out as officers here, 
do you not find that in their case sectarianism 
and narrowness of class bias is entirely broken as 
far as you have any experience of such officers ?— 
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Yes, I think that is my opinion. I entirely 
repudiate that any Indian who has been to Eng¬ 
land and has entered the Indian Civil Service 
has any caste or prejudices of any kind They 
are Indian civilians, nothing more, neither 
Muhammadans nor Hindus. I think, as far 
as their actual work in the district is con- 
oerned, they have no sectarianism of any kind 
at all. 

17957. So far as this evil of sectarianism 
or class bias is concerned, there is sufficient 
guarantee in the three years’ training which you 
insist upon with the simultaneous examination 
in India ?—As far as any guarantee of any kind 
can aftect such a question. Of course there will 
be failures amongst Indians as there will be 
failures in any other community. But I say that 
generally the effect of the English training will 
be as you anticipate. 

17958. In the fourth paragraph of your 
note, I see that you realize that with the insti¬ 
tution of simultaneous examinations for a num¬ 
ber of years to come there will be very few 
candidates passing through the Indian door ? — 
Yes. 

17959. I suppose you will also admit that 
the number of candidates going to England and 
^peariiig at the competitive examination in 
England would materially diminish if a simulta¬ 
neous examination was started here ?—Not neces¬ 
sarily, but to some extent I think so; because, as 
Sir Theodore Morison pointed out, some of us will 
still look to sending our boys to England not 
only with the object of getting into the Indian 
Civil Service, but of getting that education which 
is wanted in this country at this moment. 

17960. But if simultaneous examinations are 
advocated, because facilities might be given to 
the poorer and more intelligent class of students 
in India who aspire to the highest posts, looking 
at it from that point of view, the candidates who 
cannot without outside help compete in England, 
would certainly not go if simultaneous examina¬ 
tions were introduced here ? —I will take it at 
that. 

17961. Then you may say that the 
percentage which you have given in paiagraph 3 
of your note may certainly be apprehended to 
get still less if you introduce simultaneous 
examination, at least for some years ; whatever 
percentage you now find is likely to be materially 
reduced if you start simultaneous examina¬ 
tion?—Not materially. I do not thiuk there is 
any chance of its material reduction. If there 
is any temporary reduction, I do not think there 
will be any permanent reduction; but if there is 
any at all it will bo from accidental causes, 
which may not have anything directly to do with 
the change of the system. Tliere may be as 
now fluctuations from year to year. But I do 
not apprehend that, because there will be the 
open door in India, people will fail to take due 
note of the fact that at least for some time to 
come Indian boys will not get the same training 
in India as they will in England, or that the 
actual number of successful students will bo 
less. Those people who are in a position to 
send their boys to England will take the same 
view of the case as I have, and anticipate. 
the drawbacks of a training in India by sending 
their boys to England instead of taking the 


risk of keeping their boys in India and probably 
running the risk of failure. I hope I have made 
myself clear. 

17962. I do not think you yet realize the 
force of what I have been trying to put to 
you?—Very likely not. 

17963. I will make myself clear. Yon 
know that in certain provinces funds have beet 
started by people in order to enable the poorer 
candidates, and those who come out to pass in 
the University courses here, and to assis'; them 
in going to England and appearing for the 
competitive examination there ?—Yes. 

17964. Such candidates will not be sent 
to England if a simultaneous examination is 
held here. Therefore I s<art with this. Tliere 
is a certain percentage which you consider to be 
sufficiently low at the present day ? - Yes. 

17965. On the one hand, yon would reduce 
a little, though not entirely or considerably, 
the number of those students going out to 
England; on the other hand, the present 
Universily course iu India, I take it, is not 
adapted to giving instruction to students in the 
very difficult curriculum which you find in the 
examination ?—Yes. 

17966. As a result ef that, if simulta- 
neous examination were introduced, keeping up 
the same standard of difficulty, keeping the 
examination up to the same stiffness and obaracter 
as now obtiiiiis, then you might say that very 
few would get through their examinations 
here ? ■— N aturally. 

I79b7. If that is so, then do you not 
apprehend that until we come to that stage, or 
that improvement in the University course, 
there is likely to be a still further diminution of 
the percentage?-My reply is in the negative. 
Oil account of accidental causes, for a year or 
two, there may be a tendency in the direction 
you indicate; but I do not thiuk that the 
founders of these scholarships for enabling 
students to go to England and competing tliere 
will all of a sudden withdraw these scholar¬ 
ships. They will probably take the same view 
of the case as I do At any rate, they will be 
very well advised to do so. Secondly, it will be 
wiser to have competitive examination here 
and then wait for facilities to arise in this’ 
country, then to po.stpone open competitive 
examination in India till such facilities are 
actually available. 

17968. Then at the end of paragraph 4 
you say, I am not in favour of this aUernaiive 
scheme either, because it may happen that the 
last man who will qualify in India would not 
nave got in at all if there had been only one 
list ” As regards that, do not you find the same 
sort of thing happening now if you oompaie the 
results of two years in England ? You see the 
sentence which I am referring to ? In another 
place you say, “Another alternative sclieme is 
to aocept a limitation, but to have two lists, the 
number of vacancies on the Indian list being 
determined by deducting the number of Indians 
who are successful in London.” You say you 
are not in favour of this alternative scheme?—I 
am not in favour of the alternative scheme 
altogether. 

17969. It may happen that the last man 
who will qualify in India would not have got 
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in at all if there had been only one list ?—That 
is quite clear. 

17970. I admit the force of what you 
say. I do not think that is likely, but if it is 
likely it is a thing which happens now if you 
compare the results of the two years. Supposing 
there are 30 vacancies, and a man fails because he 
does not come within the first 30 one year, and 
the next year there are 50 vacancies, and the man 
who has failed last year finds that he has not 
got in while people who got in in the last year 
got in on a low number of marks P—The number 
of marks obtained by the last man in one year 
may not have qualified him in another year, 
because the last man in one year might get 
2,170 marks, and in another 3,600. Of course I 
am only taking a theoretical ease. Thus our 
standard is not a standard of securing any 
minimum number of marks; it is only a compe¬ 
titive examination where people are considered 
to be qualified if they come up within the 
number which we want, say the first 30 men, if 
there are 30 vacancies. 

17971. This inequality is in the nature of 
oompetition itself?—Yes. 

17972. And, therefore, I do not see that that 
is an argument of very great strength against 
having two examinations at a certain interval, 
one in India and one in England?—I think so, 
in my humble opinion. I think that the moment 
there are two standards, namely, when an Indian 
student will get in because we must take in a 
certain number of Indians, say 20 or 30, and 
not because he has found a place in the open 
list, that Indian member has not qualified himself 
exactly under the same standard as any others 
taken in the same year. That is my position. 
I do not desire such a contingency to arise. 

17973. In paragraph 6 you say, “There 
will be simul aneous examinations both in Eng¬ 
land and in India with one list only, but the 
maximum number of appointments which will 
be open to Indians will be previously fixed.” 
Will there he no discontent if Indians who 
obtain a higher number of marks are passed over 
in (hat one list because of your limit being 
reached P—To begin with, as far as the practical 
side of the question is concerned, I have said that 
I do not apprehend that for a very long time to 
come it will ever exceed the 25 per cent. limit 
I have fixed. Even if such a contingency does 
arise, I think we ought to consider this question 
from a practical point of view'. That is the best 
way of looking at such questions for w'e ought 
to be satisfied with what we can get. It is no 
use “ crying for the moon ” as Lord Morley said 
the other day. 

17974, You have experience of executive 
aud administrative work as an Indian Civil 
servant?—Yes ; I have in a small sort of way. 

17975. You have also exercised magis¬ 
terial powers when you have held different 
posts?—^Yes. 

17976. I want to know, if a scheme for 
the complete separation of the executive and 
judicial functions were started, whether Collect¬ 
ors and Assistant Collectors will find any 
appreciable difficulty in the performance of their 
revenue and executive work because their 
magisterial powers are taken away ?—That is a 
very large question which ought to be discussed 


by much abler men, and I feel some hesitation 
in committing myself to any definite opinion, 
but I thiok that on the whole separation may be 
efiected to the extent which will prevent officers 
being placed in anomalous positions, for instance, 
of the same officer who is at the head of the 
magistracy also being in the position of the 
prosecuting officer. At the same time, 1 also hold 
that in the interest of sound administration a 
certain amount of executive training is very 
necessary for all District Judges and other persons 
who have to discharge judicial duties, I will put 
it at that. 

17977. I assumed there was no training, 
but, if there was that training, you do not 
think that the efficiency of executive adminis¬ 
tration will suffer if the magisterial functions are 
removed, or are not kept in the same officer?— 
Probably it will not, provided powers like those 
under the preventive Beotions of the Criminal 
Procedure Code aud those relating to the keeping 
of the peace, are reserved. The Government is 
already engaged in experimenting on those 
lines. I believe that the post of District Magis¬ 
trate, or Additional Magistrate, as he is called, 
has been separated from the pest of the District 
Officer, the latter looking after the general 
administiation of the district and its revenue 
duties; whereas the District Magistrate is entirely 
in charge of magisterial part of the work. I 
daresay that some such scheme will probably 
have to be adopted, which will be found useful 
after actual experience. 

17973, As a matter of fact, at present, is it 
not frequently the case that recommendations 
are made for investing Magistrates with second- 
class powers, third-class Magistrates with second- 
class powers, and second-class Magistrates with 
first-class powders; because in a certain district 
the time of the first-class Magistrate is taken up 
with administrative and executive work, and he 
does not find any time; therefore the seoond- 
olass Magistrate must be invested with first-olass 
powers?—I do not think that such cases are at 
all common. It may be that the senior officers, 
who are also exercising higher magisterial 
powers, have probably to devote some time to 
administrative work. But we divide off the 
work very carefully. We always keep some 
senior Magistrates to do magisterial work. 

17979. In the recommendations which are 
made to the Government is this not often the 
ground put forward, that the time of so-and-so 
Magistrate is taken up with heavy executive 
work, aud therefore another Magistrate should 
be invested with higher powers to relieve him of 
his first-class work ?—Of course no recommend¬ 
ation on such grounds is ever made, and, even if 
made, is never granted—even when the officer 
who is recommended for higher powers has all 
the necessary qualifications for exercising those 
powers. I do not think I have ever recom¬ 
mended any officer to be vested with powers on 
those grounds; and, as far as I know, that is 
not the praotioe in this province. 

17980, (A//-. Qokhak.) With reference to 
your proposal that a limit of one-fourth should be 
put ou Indians getting into the Indian Civil 
Service, whether in India or in England, do you 
know that there would be a statutory objeotion 
to that under the Statute of 1858, which requires 
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that appointments should he in the order of merit 
only ?—Yes. I think so. I have not studied the 
Statute carefully, but I have been told that. If 
that is so, I daresay the Government will be able 
to find some means of modifying the Statute. 

17981. Would you advocate an amendment 
of the Statute ?—Probably, but what I should like 
better is to ask the Secretary of State for rules 
which may have the force of law. 

17982 That could not be done unless the 
Statute is changed P—The legal advisers of 
Government should be consulted in this matter. 

17983. As to the period of probation pro¬ 
posed by you after passing the examination 
being too long, was not there a time when the 
probation was three years, sometimes two and 
sometimes three ?—1 remember when it was two 
years, because mine was the first year when it 
was changed from two years to one. 

17984. When the limits of 17 to 19, the 
probation was two and in some cases three 
years ?—Yery likely. I suppose a man who 
wanted a year to take his degree was allowed to 
do so. 

17985. So that there have been cases where 
men have been on probation for three years ? — 
Yes. 

17986. Audit would be the same thing under 
your scheme ?—Yes. 

17987. With regard to an answer you gave 
to Sir Theodore Morison that you would take 
such men as you get in India by means of a 
simultaneous examination even though they had 
no public school education behind them, is not 
there provision in your scheme that they should 
spend three years in England P—1 think Sir 
I'heodore had more in view the school part of 
the training. The position will be considerably 
modified by the subsequent training which these 
boys will get. It is not recruitment only in 
India, but recruitment in India and in England. 

17988. Tou had no public school educa¬ 
tion?— No. 

17989. You had only a University education 
in India ?—Yes, in India. I took my degree 
here. 

17990. And such education as one gets in 
India and three yearn’ University education in 
England?—Not necessarily University educa¬ 
tion. I did not go up for my degree. 

17991. You had three years at the Uni¬ 
versity ?—Not the whole time in the University, 
but in England. 

17992. A recruit under your scheme would be 
in the same position as yourself?—No. He 
would be in a much better position than myself. 
He would have a regular Universiiy training, 
which 1 had not. 

17993. Now I come to the second part of 
your note, and I want to ask you a few ques¬ 
tions upon it. You have spoken of what 1 may 
call the quantitative and qualitative difference 
between a heavy and a light district —the work to 
be doue in heavy and light districts. You have 
said that the work was the same in quality, but 
was difiierent in quantity in the two sets of 
districts—light and heavy. I want to get a little 
more clear idea than I have got as to what it is 
which exactly constitutes the difference between 
these districts, A heavy district is a district in 
which there is much more work in than in a light 


district. Would it be correct to say so?—The 
volume of work would be certainly greater. 

17994. The quantity of work would be 
greater ?—Yes. 

17996. Would not there be more ofiScers to 
do it ?—Undoubtedly. 

17996. There would be more subdivisions in 
a heavy than in a light district ?—Yes. 

17997. And there would be correspondingly 
more subdivisional officers ?—Certainly. 

17998. But the sense of responsibility for the 
whole district, that would be heavier in a heavy 
district than in a light district ?—In a certain 
way. 

17999. The feeling of responsibility ?-Yes. 

18000. The anxiety would be greater for 
things going right ?—In a w'ay, mathematically 
put. 

18001. But with regard to the qualities 
required, do you think there is much difference ? 
—Not much. 

18002. You have pointed out that a District 
Officer in charge of a heavy district would have 
more assistance ?—Yes. 

18003. In times of trouble, for instance, 
a man at the head of a light district would be 
confronted with the same kind of diflfioulties as 
a man in charge of a heavy district ?—Quite 
likely. 

18004. For instance, a collision between 
Hindus aud Muhammadans is quite as likely to 
occur in a light as in a heavy district P Yes. 

18006. Seditious propaganda wmuld give as 
much trouble in a light as in a heavy district P— 
Yes. 

18006. And the general anxiety which a 
District Officer has to bear on account of such a 
state of things would be of the same nature as 
in a heavy district ?—I think so. 

18007. Therefore, if an officer does well in 
a light district in troublous times, if he is able to 
keep his district quiet, it would Ije some assump¬ 
tion that ho is not altogether deficient in the 
qualities which are required for the proper 
discharge of his duties in a heavy district?—It 
is not exactly my place to say so, but 1 should 
say that is the natural assumption. I suppose that 
would be the inference. 

18l 08. I am asking your opinion ?—I am of 
opinion that that is the inference which should be 
drawn. 

18009. On the other hand, taking English 
and Indian officers in charge of a district, there 
would be certain advantages in favour of Indian 
oflSoers. They would understand the thing 
better if they belonged to the province and knew 
the language spoken in the district ?—Yes. 

18010. They would read the vernacular 
papers first-hand ?—Some may. 

18011. The Indian officers would invariably 
read the vernacular papers ?—Yes. Of course 
all Indians must, and do, as a rule, read the 
vernaculars first-hand, and some English officers 
also read them. 1 know some English officers 
who do. 

18012. That is quite possible, but there may 
be English officers who do not?—I think that 
is the general position. 

18013. In any ease, English officers would not 
read them so quickly, and they are so over¬ 
worked ?—Yes, 
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18014, And if translations were available, 
they would depend upon the translations? —Yes. 

18015. They would prefer to do that ?—Yes. 
They would prefer to do that. 

18016. All Indian District Officer would 
understand the people of his district instinctively 
better and in that respect he would have advantage 
over an Englishman ?—1 think so. From that 
point of view he should have. 

18017. You could more quickly see what is 
at the back of the mind of an Indian, other 
things being equal? —If they are of the same 
class of clever man, an Indian ought to under¬ 
stand Indian matters more quickly and more 
correctly than au Englishman of the same stamp. 

18018. During the recent unrest in Eastern 
Bengal, how mauy Indian officers were there in 
charge of districts?—Only three, so far as I 
know. 

18019. So far as you know. I only want 
what is a matter of common knowledge. Has 
there been any trouble in any district under an 
Indian officer, as far as you know ? Has there been 
any outbreak of riots or violence ?—As far as I 
know, out of three officers to whom I have 
referred, one held charge of a districr. for a short 
time only. There was some trouble in a part of 
a district held by the second officer; and the third 
was my humble self. I have already said that in 
tiie little district 1 held there was no trouble. 

18020. Was the Subdivisional Officer where 
there was trouble au Indian, do you know ?—I 
should not like to say very much about these 
things. I am in a responsible position, and I do 
not wish to say more than 1 can help. 

18021. I want to know the nationality of the 
man. He would be in the Civil List ?—If you 
ask me that, I think in the subdivision I am 
thinking of, a European, or probably an Anglo- 
Indian gentleman, was in charge. 

18022. Can it be said in a general way that 
all heavy'districts had trouble, and all the light 
districts were quiet during those troublous 
times ? - No. 

J 8023. There was trouble in some of the light 
districts, and no trouble in some of the heavy 
districts?—There was trouble in the light 
districts. 

18024. It could not be said that the light 
districts were quiet, because they were light ? -- 
No, it cannot be said. 

18026. If under Indian Collectors light 
districts kept quiet, it was not because it was in 
the nature of a light district that it should be 
quiet ?—No. I do not think that can be 
argued. 

18026. There is another point in your state¬ 
ment about which I should like to ask you a few 
questions. You have seen the opinion expressed 
that Indian officers of the Civil Service are 
inferior to European officers generally, I put it 
roughly, in point of energy and force of character, 
and things of that kind, (.'an you say how far a 
general proposition like that could be sustained ? 
—That is a very important question from my 
point of view, and 1 have raised it to some 
extent in my note, as you yourself have noticed. 
Subsequent to my writing my note I have read, 
and I must confess with some pain, the opinions 
of very brilliant members of our Service, and 
in all humility I must say that I cannot say that 


these inferences,—because I cannot say they are 
anything more than inferences or opinions—of 
members of my Service can be sustained I am 
decidedly of opinion that there is no ground for 
coming to such general conclusions as seem to 
have been arrived at by some of the members of 
my Service who have given evidence against us. 

18027. I have seen the statement that you 
have been specially successful in breaking up 
gangs of daeoits. Tell us very briefly what was 
your work in connection with the breaking up of 
these gangs of daeoits ?—I do know that I have 
been particularly successful. I have had to do 
with the suppression of crime, and I have hinted 
at that in my note. In two or three districts 
difficult gangs of daeoits had to be dealt with, 
and I did my humble share in doing that. 1 
believe I was congratulated by the Commii-sioner 
for the work I did. You spoke of energy, or 
rather of our lack of energy. If the Chairman 
will permit me, I should like to read a letter 
which I have received from a European gentle¬ 
man of position. He was in a district in which 
I had the honour of serving. In his letter he 
gives his opinion of the relative merits of Indian 
officers, specially with regard to the question of 
our energy in dealing with those particular 
subjects which have been mentioned in the 
evidence given by some members of my Service. 

18028. {Chairman,) You desire to put in a 
letter which you have received from a European 
civilian officer ?—He is not an officer : he is a 
gentleman of position. He was a Member of 
Council. He was nominated a Member of 
Council, and he resides in a district where he 
has had very great opportunities of judging the 
qualities of district officers, both European and 
Indian. He is in a position to give his candid 
and fair opinion on what he ttiinks about our 
relative merits. 

18029. What was the occasion upon which 
he wrote this letter ?—The occasion was the very 
same occasion which is now before us, namely, the 
remarks and observations which have fallen from 
various witnesses drawing the conclusion that we 
are distinctly inferior to the European members 
of the Service in certaiu qualities, namely, in 
general qualities of government, in energy, in 
powers of initiative and in dealing with different 
classes. 

18030. To whom is this letter which you refer 
to written ?—It is written to me. 

18031. {Mr, Qukhale,) You have the au¬ 
thority of this gentleman to make use of the 
letter ? —Yes ; as a matter of fact, I took the 
precaution of writing to him the object for which 
1 wanted his opinion. 

18032. {Chairman.) At present I see no 
objection to your putting it in ?—1 should like 
to mention that I do not think the first part 
should be read. 

18033. {Mr. Gokhale.) li it is a short letter, 

I think you might read it. What is the 
gentleman’s name?—John Hennessey, Esq. 
There is nothing of a private nature. It is very 
general aud very fair. As a matter of fact, I 
might explain that under ordinary circumstances 
1 would nut condescend to buttress up the pofition 
of a member of the imperial Service by the 
opinion of any outsider whatever; but as I am 
in rather au unfortunate position when I find that 
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myself and other Indian Tnembers of the Serviee 
are practically on our trial, I think that you will 
.permit me to make use of this letter. 

18034. Before dealing with the letter, I should 
like to ask one or two questions abeut yourself. 
You were selected, 1 believe, by Lord Ourzon to 
be in charge of the Press Camp at the Durbar of 
1903?—Yes. I was. 

18035. It was a special appointment?—Yes. 
1 was in charge of the Press Camp, which was a 
fairly difficult charge. 

18036. Have you done anj^ literary work 
yourself?—Yes. I have written a book—the 
biography of my father-in-law, Mr. R. C. Dutt, 
who was a public man in many ways. As 
District Officer, I have written a gazetteer of my 
district. I was also selected by Government to 
write a report on the industrial capacity of the 
province, and 1 wrote the report. 

18037. Have you ever held an appointment 
in the Secretariat ?—No; but just now I am in 
•charge of special duty which brings me into 
contact with Secretariat people. 

18o38. I notice in going over the names of 
the Indian members of the Indian Civil Service 
that the men who come after the three men at the 
heads of districts are practically all on the judicial 
side except those who are undergoing their 
training, or are otherwise very junior in the 
Service. I see that five men are consecutively ou 
the judicial side. Is that an accident, or what is 
it? Can you explain it iu any way ?—I am not 
in a position to give you a full explanation as to 
how it is. I have heard complaints from the 
Indian members. Probably they would prefer to 
take the judicial first of all as they think that the 
prospects in the executive are not so brilliant as 
■they used to be. 

18039. Now with regard to the letter ?—In 
reply to the charges against Indians that they 
are wanting in administrative capacity and in 
-energy and that they cannot hold the balance 
evenly between class and class, Mr. Henuesey 
says: — 

“On the ground of my 36 years'experience, and 
also, as you are good enough to state, on the ground 
•that I am trusted by Indians and Anglo-Indians, and. 
I may add. Government alike, you ask for my candid 
and honest opinion, and 1 am very pleased to be able 
to state honestly and without hesitation that although I 
have Dome into contact with nearly all the Indian 
members of the Indian Civil Service I do not think that 
these charges can be sustained. With regard to your¬ 
self, personally of course, I am not in a position to 
criticize your work from the point of view of a superior 
officer, but the work of the district seemed to be going on 
as well as ever, when you were in ehnrge. Although a 
young man, I found you singularly willing to disouss 
matters with men who know the district, and, where 
necessary, to modify your views and action in deference to 
•more experienced counsel. It was due to your influence 
and initiation that many improvements were made 
in the town and English Bazar, and I think 1 can safely 
say without fear of contradiction from anyone that 
you were, without exception, the most energetic Collector 
we have had in this district during my 36 years. 

In discussing this question you must remember that 
the present Indian members of the Civil Service are men 
who have shown that they had the courage in spite 
of embarrassing prejudices to go into a new country and 
amongst new conditions to live a new life, receive many 
knocks and rebuffs, and to fight, and to win a great 
fight. I am against simultaneous examination. In 
fact, I think it will be generally conceded that the 
present system of appointment to the Indian Civil 
Service by competitive examination alone is a mistake. 


To my mind it is grotesque to assume that the great 
scholar must, of necessity', be a great administrator and 
leader of men ; in fact, many ot the greatest men the 
world has known could not or would not have passed 
into ;he Indian Civil Service at the present time. You 
can maae any use of this letter you like.” 

18040, This gentleman is in Malda, is he 
not?—He is a very big zaraindar in Malda. He 
is one of the biggest Anglo-Indian zamindars in 
this oonntry. He was nominated a Member of 
Counoil by Government. 

18041 Have you been in Malda yourself ?■— 
That was the first district I held. 

18042. How long ago was it ?—Twelve years 
ago. 

18043. How long hav.e yon known 
Mr. Hennessey F—I have known him for a long 
time. I have known him off and on. 

18044. You were answering a question as to 
why the men who have got into the Service after 
you, three men who are at the head of districts, 
are found on the judicial side. You were answer¬ 
ing that, and you were saying that there was a 
certain impression among the men that they bad 
no prospects on the executive side?—I was saying 
that it is not possible for me to give a complete 
answer to that question, because the decision rests 
with them and the Government. I should not, 
however, be candid if 1 did not mention that I 
have heard that Indian members of my Service 
are apprehensive that they will be passed over as 
Commissioners, and that they will not get 
important districts, so that it is better for them to 
go into the Judioial. 

18045. Is there any European officer junior 
to you in charge of a heavy district, or are they 
all in charge of light districts only ?—Many 
officers, I think I might say that almost all the 
officers who are in charge of the more important 
districts, are junior to me. May I be permitted to 
go out of my way and explain one thing? A 
wrong impression might be created from the 
answers I have given to your questions or from 
my note. I do not claim any superiority for 
myself or any members of my section of the 
Service over the English members of the Service. 
All I have maintained and said is that probably 
we have not fallen short of the general average; 
and my complaint is not that we have not been 
given secretariat appointments or any special ap¬ 
pointments, e.ff., of Chief Secretary, or Inspector- 
General of Police, but that we' have not been 
given even a chance of showing what we can do 
in an ordinarily heavy district; and, from the 
evidence which I have read, no facts have been 
produced which will justify the pursuit of such 
a policy. When our critics openly say that that 
is practically a part of a settled policy, 1 think it 
time that the statements which I have made now 
should he made by some member of my section of 
the Service. 

18046. The early Indian members of the 
Indian Civil Service rose high on the whole, on 
the executive side, did they not ?—Yes. 

18047. And the Public Services Commission 
of 1886 came to the conclusion that the work of 
the Indian civilian was ou the whole satisfac¬ 
tory ?—Yes, I have seen that. 

18048. Has anything happened since then to 
suggest a sudden deterioration in the quality 
of the Indian Civil Servant; has anything 
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happened to your knowledge ?—Not to my 
knowledge. That is a large question ; but as far 
as I know, of course, accidental circumstances 
might have arisen by which one member of our 
Service, or another member of our Service, might 
have been found fault with. 

18049. I must interrupt you. I am referring 
to the quality, the general calibre of the Indian 
members of the Indian Civil Service?—The 
quality depends on his work. The only test of 
quality, so far as I can see, in his career; and, as 
far as I know, there is nothing to show that there 
has been any general deterioration, as I was 
going to explain. 

18050. We have heard a good deal about 
the Indian Civil Service being somewhat un¬ 
popular with English civilians—losing its at¬ 
traction for English candidates, and so on. Will 
you tell us how the Indian Civil Service strikes 
the people of Bengal now as a oari er for their 
young men ; is it as popular as it was before?— 
I do not think it is as popular as it was before. 
That is my opinion from what I have gathered 
from responsible people, and I do not think it is 
likely to be popular if such a policy is pursued, 
namely, that they are considered unfit as a body 
to hold charge of an important district. When 
we find officers who are junior to us, and whom I 
do not admit to be our superiors—■! will not 
emulate the example of other members and call 
themdistinotly inferior to us—in charge of heavy 
districts while Indians are not to be trusted with 
important districts as a body, I humbly say that 
Ido not think that the Service will attract the 
best men from amongst us as it did. 

18061. It came out yesterday in reply to a 
question put by Mr. Bom pas that no such policy 
could be laid down ?--I hope not. 

18062. (Mr. Sly.) Will you tell me how 
many years you were educated in England ?—I 
was in England about three years altogether 

18058. Have you been to England siuoe?—I 
have been on furlough once only after I came 
out. 

18054 How long was that furlough?—A 
very short time ; about six months 

18055, We have beaid a lot about what are 
called light districts and heavy dl.-tricts. Do 
you know at ell the prinoipb s upon which Gov¬ 
ernment classifies a district as ligh" or heavy P— 
I know that there are some districts which are 
called first grade distriote whilst others are second 
grade districts Jt depends very much upon 
whether there is a District Judge and also uuoii 
whether the distrio. contains a number of sub¬ 
divisions. 

18056. And would not the difficulties of 
administration i i the district be taken into 
consideration ?“One thing follows from the 
other. 

18057 Not simply size and population, but 
the difficulties connected with ttie agrarian si'na¬ 
tion in the district ?- If youmean thai thi-re mav 
be some di.;trict8 which are large in size, aud are 
not considered to be first rate, that isnot the case. 
Every district which is large, which has more 
subdivisions than in an averasie disTict. is con¬ 
sidered to be a first-rate district; but all firsc 
rate districts are not equally difficult at all ti nes. 
Circumstances vary, and that, of ouurse, brings 
about the difficulty in the position. 


18058. Are all first-class districts equally 
large and heavy ?—1 will say all important or 
large districts. I am not aware of any official 
term except, as far as I remember, some districts 
in which Judges are posted, which are called 
first-class districts. I speak subject to correction. 

18059. You think that whether a Judge is 
posted to the dislriot or not is a criterion that is 
taken into consideration by the Government ? —I 
cannot say what oriterions Government take. 

18060. One question about a particular dis¬ 
trict. is Malda a light district?—^It is a light 
district. 

18061, About the lightest in Bengal? It is. 
1H062. You do not know whether Govern¬ 
ment, in selecting officers for the charge of that 
district, has taken that fact into consideration or 
not, I suppose P—I would not be responsible- 
for anything that Government has done. 

18063. On tho first page of your evidence you 
have given the admissiuns of Indians into the- 
Oivil Service as 1'4 per cent, since 1853 ?— Fes, 
180 4 Do you not think that you have dons 
some injustice to your own community in that 
respect ? What is the fiereentase at the present 
time for all India of the number of Indians in 
the Indian Civil Service P—I think it is about 
5 per cent. It is stated in my note. 

D066. And in Bengal it is 8 percent.?—Yes. 
18066. And the rate of recruitment of Indians 
under the existing system in the last 26 years has 
been about 6J per cent. P—Probably ? it may be. 

I80r)7 If we take 10 years it is 5^ per cent , 
and 20 years it is a bit more P Yes; it must be. 

18t 68. So that even under the present system 
the number of admissions of Indians is slightly 
increasing F Yes, that is so. 

18069 You have fixed, I understand, for 
present purp "ses, a maximum of 25 per cent, of 
Indians ?—Yes. 

18o70. The ratio in Bengal at tho present 
time you give as 23 per cent, P—For the superior 
posts, not for the Indian Civil Service alone. 
They are two entirely ditfereut propositions. 

18071. Will you explain the difference- 
bei ween them P What is the distinction between 
the two? In your 25 per cent, have you excluded 
listed posts ?—Yes. 

18072. In addition to the listed posts the 
maximum moy at present be put at 25 per 
cent ? I have made it clear, I think. 

1hu 73' Can you give us any specific reason 
why you should select that 25 per cent., why 
you have fixed it at 25 per cent. ?—Because I 
• onsi er that to be a reasonable limit for Indians 
under present oiroumstanoes. 

1 ^<074. For the whole of India or Bengal P 
—Tl'e whole of India. 

18075. Foi the whole of Ii diaP—Yes; 8 per 
cent, is for Bengal. You may probably think 
that 1 have put it at too low a figure. 

18076 Do you thick, with your knowledge 
of th; wnole of India, that 25 per cent, is a 
rea-onable p’oportion P—My point of view is 
) robably base t on my experience in Bengal. 
Tills is oidy my scheme. If it is ambitious or 
too uch, I leave it to the Commission. 

18077. 1 wanted to get out, if I could, on 

what basis you fix this 25 per cent. ?—On the 
ha is of my experience of this part of the pro¬ 
vince. 
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18078. Your ‘2’> per oent. is based on your 
experience in Bengal, and you wish to apply 
that to the whole of India ?—Yes 

lb079. If you exclude listed posts as you 
have done in that -cS per cant., the present 
European minimum in Bengal would work out, 
as fur as 1 have worked it out, at about one-third 
Europeans. You have excluded listed posts from 
that 25 per cent., have you not ? -No. 

18030. Your 25 per cent minimum is in the 
Indian Civil Service exclusive of listed posts ?— 
'1 he listed posts which I have recommended are 
not the listed pasts which are at present listed 
posts. As you have probably seen, I have 
recommended that only very few of those should 
be kept. 

18081. I think, as a matter of tact, you have 
recommended about 8 P —There are at present 
11. There is a difference 

18082. Assuming ynur standard of 8, the 
European minimum under your proposal, as I 
make it, works out at about 33^ per oent ?—I am 
not able, of course, to say “yes,” or “no.” 1 

have not worked it out. 1 have given the 
figures. 

18083. But if it works out to one-third 
European agency, do you think that that is ade¬ 
quate for Bengal ?—Yes. 

18084. You think that is adequate for the 
whole of India ?—Quite adequate for the whole 
of India if it is adequate for Bengal I should 
say it is adequate for the whole of India. 

18 85. The limit of age which you propose 
is 17 to 19 years?—Yes. 

18083. Followed by a three years’ course in 
England ?—Yes. 

18087. What is that course to consist of P—. 
Any degree that a student might like to choose. 
Probably the Civil Service Commissioners would 
be able to advise them what the degree ought to 
be. I would not limit it to a law degree, or any 
kind of degree. 

18088. Your proposal is that candidates 
should be allowed for three years to continue 
their general education at State expense P— 
Yes. 

18089. You do not accept the position that 
Government should give no support to the 
general education of the candidate after he has 
passed the open competitive examination P—^For 
this reason, that I consider general education is 
the moat important part of the education of any 
person who wants to come out and take a respons¬ 
ible position in the administration of this 
country. That is my reason for maintaining that 
position. 

18090. But if in England, as at present, we 
can get men who have completed their general 
education at (he University, why should Govern¬ 
ment undergo the expense of giving them three 
years at a University ? -To begin with there is a 
year’s'training now, a period of probation when 
Government do pay. There was a time when 
they used to pay for two years’ probation and 
even for three years; so that there will be 
precedents for the proposal which I have made. 
But even if there were none, I would recommend 
such a policy to be adopted by Government for 
other and higher reasons, namely, for the satisfac¬ 
tion of the reasonable aspirations of Indiana and 
for the fulfilment of a line of policy which has 


been laid down a long time ago, and which has 
not yet been carried out. 

18091. The period of probation was a 
specialized form of education was it not, parti¬ 
cularly adapted to India, and not general 
education ?— There was no prohibition to general 
education, but at the same time study of Indian 
subjects was a special feature of it. 

18( 92. Your position is, that in order to 
satisfy Indian aspirations it is desirable that 
Government should give three years’ probation 
for a general course of education to both Indian 
and European students?—Who have passed the 
open competitive examination: a limited number. 

18' 93. You have told us that under 
simultaneous examinations you do not expect any 
large number of Indians to prove successful for 
some years?—Yes. 

18094. You have also raid that if they do 
prove successful, and have, under your European 
minimum, to be refused appointments, you do not 
think that would cause any embarrassment to 
Government P—Yes. 

lt<095. And that the Indian community will 
with equanimity accept the fact that successful 
students in the open competition shall not receive 
appointments ?—Yes, I have said that. 

18096. Look at it from the other point of 
view. If simultaneous examinations were to be 
introduced, and it was found that very few 
Indians indeed, or practically no Indian candidate 
was successful, do you think that that would 
create a sit uation of embarrassment to the Govern¬ 
ment ?—Not in the least, because Government 
will be able to reply, “We have done everything 
you wanted ; we have not closed the doors of 
examination in England ; you can go on com¬ 
peting in the old way if you want, and you have 
still got the door open in India, and if you do not 
succeed it means that you are not fit to succeed.” 
That would be a very ample reply. 

18097. Do you think it would lead to an 
agitation that the examination was conducted on 
methods unfair to Indians ?—I cannot, of course, 
take upon myself the responsibility of saying 
what the agitators will do ; but if they do so, 
they will be very unreasonable, and they will 
not get support, certainly not my support, or the 
support of any reasonable men. 

18098. Do you think it would lead to a 
movement for a substantial alteration in the 
syllabus of studies for the examination in order to 
make it more of an Indian character —so as to 
give the Indians every chance ?—I do not think 
BO. Thev have always agitated regarding this 
subject during the past and, as far as I know, 
although I am not very conversant with the 
history of the case, they have pressed for 
simultaneous examinations and not for examin¬ 
ations with a different standard. 

18099, The view has already been put before 
us that the present examination fs unfair to 
Indians, and that certain special oriental subjects 
should be included in the examination?—Slight 
modifications might perhaps be useful, and 
probably might give a better chance to Indians 
than it does at present. But that is quite 
different from having two standards, one for 
Indians, and another for Englishmen. 

18100. To come to your proposals with 
regard to listed posts, I understand you 
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contemplate that as Indians increase in number 
by the open competitive examination these listed 
posts may gradually disappear ?—No. I have 
left a margin of 8. 

18101. In any case, I take it, that margin of 
8 IS to be retained ?—Yes, 25 per cent. 
plus 8, which brings it to one-third. 

18102. There is one other question on which 
I wish to ask your opinion; and that is, we 
have had proposals put before us for the aboli¬ 
tion of the judicial branch of the Indian Civil 
Service and for the creation of a separate 
judicial service directly recruited for that 
purpose. Can you kindly tell us what your 
opinion would be in regard to that proposal?— 
I do not think that I am in a position to support 
that proposal. I think that the present system 
is a better one. I think that some training in 
administrative work would be useful in the 
discharge of ordinary judicial work by District 
Judges. At the same time, I would keep room 
for a certain number of men, who had shown 
distinction at the Bar—only a limited number. 

18103. Do you think that proposal would 
have a prejudicial effect on the recruitment for 
the Indian Civil Service, if it were carried out ?— 
Yes, in a certain way. The number of ap¬ 
pointments will be considerably less and men 
with judicial temperament, if I may say so, may 
think that there is no career for them. In that 
way, I think it will indirectly affect it. 

18104, {Mr. Macdonald.) 1 think you have 
been stationed in Kastern Bengal?—I was in 
that province. 

18105, hrom what time?—I think 1 was 
there during 1904. That was the time when it 
was the same province. At that time the parti¬ 
tion came in. 

18106, You were there until?—Dp to the 
present time. I was there when the Presidency 
was created. 

18107. You were there during the most 
difficult part of the unrest ?—Yes, I was there. 

18108. Do you think that, speaking generally, 
the question as to who was the officer and who 
was not the officer had much to do with that 
unrest ?— Am 1 correct in saying tliat you wish 
to know whether it was an Indian or an 
Englishman ? 

Ifel09. Yes?—Ido not think so; that had 
nothing to do with it. 

18110. Am I right in my impression, which 
1 have had for some time, since reading what 
had taken place, that the political unrest was 
far deeper than the question as to who was at 
the head of the .administration ?—I am afraid 
that I will not be able to commit myself as to 
the causes of the political unrest. But there it 
was; and I certainly think, from my point of 
view, the fact whether the District Officer was a 
European or an Indian did not in the least 
affect as to the actual ebullition of that unretf, 
taking either the shape of riots, the Hindu- 
Muhammadan riots, or any other kind of thing 
that did take pdace. 

18111. You do not attribute much of the 
trouble in Eastern Bengal in recent years to the 
absence or the presence of either European officers 
or Indian officers?—No. I do not at all. 

18112. You have had experience of the 
Provincial Service, have you not?—Yes. I 


have had to deal with the members of the 
Provincial Service. 

18113. One of your duties has been, has it 
not, to nominate candidates for that service ?— 
Yes. We have to meet the Commissioner and 
send up names to him first of all. 

18114. You have, first of all, to send up 
names ?—Yes, to the Commissioner. 

18115. Might I ask you if that is a pleasant 
sort of job ? Do you like it ? Does it give 
rise to personal difficultie.s which you would 
prefer to avoid?—We have to do many duties 
which are not very pleasant. It is invidious- 
sometimes, but as a rule, we try to send up the 
best names we can, 

18116. It,is invidious?—Yes; it is invidious 
to some extent. 

18117. Can you give the Commission any 
idea of the kind of influences that are some¬ 
times brought to hear upon you in making tiiese 
nominations?—Tiie usual kind of influences 
from friends or relations of the person who seeks 
nomination and also various claims to Goveru- 
ment recognition. They are innumerable. 
For some days before nomination you get 
innumerable letters and you have to see 
numerous people. Of course, it is a part of our 
duty to find out if there is anything in those 
letters. 

18118. Is it a bit of work, do you think, that 
is advantageous to the Service?—In my opinion, 
as I have said in my written notes, the better 
form is to have open competition, as it used to 
be, reserving a certain number for Government 
nomination. That is the form of recruitment 
that 1 would personally like to have for the 
Service. In my opinion the members of the 
Provinoial Service who entered through the gates 
of open competition are very much better and 
more capable men than those who now enter the 
Service. 

18119. So far as you can express an opinion 
from your own experience, could you guide 
us in making up our minds on the matter P 
Would you say that the continuance of the 
system of nomination is a good system or a bad 
system from the point of view of the Collector? — 
My candid opinion is that it has both draw¬ 
backs and some advantages If I rnay explain 
myself, one of the drawbacks is that it entails 
a lot of invidious work and the probable 
advantage is that the Collector has some sort of 
hold on his district, and he is able to recommend 
sons and relations of people who have been 
useful to the Government and who have probably 
done some sort of service for whioh some recog¬ 
nition on the part of the Government is 
necessary. 

18120. As a matter of fact, it is intended 
in other words, as a reward for political 
services ?—I would not place it as political 
services, but services for the good of the 
State. 

18121. That is what I mean by that?— 
If you mean that, it is all right. 

18122. If you have a Commissioner who 
thinks that one kind of service is good, he will 
reward that service if he thinks fit to do so; and 
the same service may be regarded as bad’ by a 
more enlightened Collector ?—Those are matters 
of opinion. 
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18123. These are matters of opinion whioli 
come in when you are exercising patronage?—Yes. 

18121. Would you say that the reoruit- 
ment for the Provincial Service now attracts the 
best talent available in Bengal ?—It may attract 
the best talent; but the best talent does not get 
in—dees not succeed. It is not always the most 
capable men that we recommend. 

18125, You mean that the best talent might 
like to get in, but the best talent cannot get in 
under the present circumstauceB ?—That is what 
I mean. 

18126. So, you do not agree that it 
secures the best talent now?—No. I do not 
think. 

18127. Have any Indian members of the 
Indian Oivil Service been appointed to the High 
Court? --I am very glad to say that was done 
quite recently. 

18128. The statement that no member has 
been appointed to the High Couit is not quite 
accurate?—No, at the present time, I am very 
glad to say 

18129. But until quite recently it was quite 
accurate?—It was accurate in the sense that 
nobody was confirmed. I withdraw my state¬ 
ment, because the present appointment is not 
a permanent one. 

18130. It is not a permanent appoint¬ 
ment ?—It is an acting appointment; so, I 
withdraw my statement. 

18131. So, it is an accurate statement that 
no Indian Member of the Indian Civil Service 
has been appointed to the High Court?—Has 
been confirmed as a Judge of the High Court. 

18132. Has that been a subject of consi¬ 
deration by your fellow members of the Indian 
Civil Service? Have you observed and reflected 
on it?—1 do not think we have done badly in 
the “Judicial”; I do not think that has given 
rise to much complaint. There was only one 
instance in which an officer reached the required 
seniority; and he rose to the position of Legal 
Remembrancer which we consider as very 
important. 

18133. Who is that?—Mr. B. L. Gupta, 
if I am permitted to mention his name. 

18134. He also acted as a Judge?—As a 
High Court Judge two or three times. 

18135. That is the case you referred to in 
your replies ?—Yes. There is nobody who has 
reached that seniority, so that that question 
does not arise. 

18136. May I ask you generally; is it 
felt by the Indian members of the Indian Oivil 
Service (the judicial members) that they have 
not had fair play?—Judicial members only and 
not executive ? 

18137. Just limit yourself to the judicial 
members of the Indian Oivil Service. Is it felt 
by them that they have not had fair play in the 
High Court appointment?—I do not think that 
there is any such feeling. 

18138. No such feeling ?—No. 

18139. [Mr. Madge.) You think that the 
experience that an Indian civilian secures in the 
early years of his career is of importance to him 
later in life, whether he continues in the executive 
or goes to the judicial ?—Yes, 1 think so. 

18140. Suppose the bifurcation took place 
at a period earlier than you may think advis¬ 


able, how would you propose to make up that 
loss of experience which, you admit, is valuable, 
even in the judicial career?—If I may be per¬ 
mitted to ask, what is the period of bifurcation 
which was suggested. Would it be 5 or 8 
years ? 

18141, Yarious periods have been suggested ; 
some were for 2 and some would go as far as 8 
or 9 years ?—I would not be in favour of bifur¬ 
cation before 6 years at the e.arliest. I would 
favour the period being extended to 8 years. 

18142. Suppose it takes place at au earlier 
period, how would you compensate for the loss of 
the experience which might have been gained, 
had it been continued?—That is not a soheme 
which 1 support. I cannot think, at the present 
moment, what can be done If he is made to act 
as a Munsif or as a Subordinate Judge it is not 
the same thing as having any experience of the 
executive side of the A dministration, It would 
not make up for the loss of experienoe in the 
general lice which, 1 think, is necessary, 

18143. To my mind there is a certain loss 
apparent, and I wanted to know how you would 
meet it?—I cannot suggest any way by which 
that can be made good. 

18114. Yon have referred to a theoretical 
bias on the part of a Magistrate in favour of 
oonvictioDs —the bias of ttie District Officer. 
Canyon menfion oases? -Did you say I said 
so in my notes. 

18145, In the course of your evidence, you 
referred to it P—I beg your pardon, L did 
not say that. What I meant was that be should 
not be placed in such a position where suoh an 
inference could be drawn. 

18146. I mean that you referred to a 
theoretical luisition ?—Xes. Theoretically it is 
quite possible. Suppose a very important case 
is going ou which deals directly with adminis¬ 
tration. The Collector, as the head of the 
district, has, to do his duty, to take a personal 
interest, not in the sucoess of the conviction or 
otherwise, but to see that it is properly conduct¬ 
ed. But, at the same time, he is also the 
superior of the Magistrate who tries the ease, 
and it places him in an awkward and invidious 
position, 

18147. So far as that position is oon- 
oerned, that would refer to all District Magis¬ 
trates?-—Yes. 

18148. You do not think that ohanoe is ooun- 
teraoted by the fact that most of the criminal work 
is delegated to Joints and other Magistrates—the 
actual trial of the cases ?—Yes. 

18149. You do not think that any bias 
that exists is not counteracted by that fact ?— 
No, it is not counteracted. To a great extent 
it ought to be counteracted, not completely, but 
to a great extent. If the Joint Magistrate or 
the Additional Magistrate, whoever it may be 
who is in charge of the criminal work, does, 
according to his view, what a Magistrate should 
do, and if the Subordinate Magistrate does not 
take any opinions from them, that bias is counter¬ 
acted, to a great extent. 

18150. You have referred to one-fourth 
of the appointments being made over to Indians. 
Do you think that, if a time came, when a larger 
number had the right to be appointed, either by 
passing successfully the examination or for any 
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other reason, there would not be dissatisfaction 
or discontent in withdrawing the concesjion which 
has onoe been made ?—Am I right in following 
that what you mean is that the time may oome 
when Indians may ask for more P 

18161. Yes?—That time is bound to come 
and I hope it will oome; but it is in the distant 
future. We cannot bind ourselves as to what 
may happen in future years. What we should 
do for the present is what I have considered in 
my note, but what should be done in the future, 
it is diflBcult to say. 

18162. I am sorry that reference has been 
made anywhere to the abstract question of 
superiority or inferiority of one class of officers 
over another. The question is, I think, with 
reference to a particular class of work, required 
of men; and rightly or wrongly, the Eugliehman 
is supposed to have, as regards colonization and 
administrative capacity, certain oharaeteristios 
that are not common even in Europe, as we may 
judge from the history of the Portuguese, the 
French, and other colonies. You think that the 
claim made on behalf of Englishmen as regards 
the European races, is not correct?—It is quite 
correct, but that does not affect what I said. 
If that was not correct, 1 should not have said 
that three-fourths of the appointments should be 
held by them. Most of us do think it is correct; 
but we think that the time has come when some 
portion of the appointments might be delegated to 
Indians with considerable ease and without fear of 
the etficienoy of Administration being lowered. 

1816ri. In recognition of the growing political 
sentiment as to the right of Indians to have some 
share in the Government of the country ?—Also 
in recognition of the very good work which they 
have done whenever placed in positions of 
responsibility—not merely frc m sentimental and 
theoretical reasons, but by virtue of their having 
proved successful in more than an average 
number of eases when actually placed in such 
positions. That is placing the argument on a 
different footing. 

18164. I will put to you this argument: 
that the Government of this country is bound to 
consider the interests of all classes—the great 
masses, who are voiceless and the comparatively 
small, however worthy a class, who are making 
claims ?—Yes. 

18155. The claims of the educated classes— 
do they run entirely parallel to what you 
think, as a Government officer, should be the 
claims or the interests of the masses ? Are the 
interests of all classes the same ?—If they have 
any claims to be called educated, then to a very 
great extent they run parallel. There are 
different classes of agitators and different classes 
of men who call themselves educated; but I do 
not consider that any Indian has the right to be 
called educated and has the right to dabble in 
these matters who, in talking of himself, does 
not talk of the people of all classes. I know it 
is said, and very often said, that it is all very well 
for the educated classes to claim certain things, 
but the people do not want them. But I do 
not belong to this school of opinion. 

18156. Do I understand you rightly that 
district work differs rather in degree than in kind, 
no matter what the size of the district may be P— 
Thrt is one way of putting it. I have fully 


explained my position in the answers which 
I have already given. In quality the work 
18 almost the same; but occasions may arise 
when a small district might give more trouble 
and real anxiety to a district officer than even 
a larger district. But ordinarily in a larger 
district, there is, of course, more responsibility, 
and it demands more work than a small district. 
But as Mr. Gokhale pointed out, a larger district 
18 sufficiently manned, and the District Magistrate 
has more assistants than the District Magistrate 
of a small district. 

18157 I am not referring to the mere bulk 
of the work that can be supplied by officers. 
I am referring to the character of the work in 
respect of the dangers that may arise. Do you 
or do you not think that often differences exist 
in the kind of work that is done ?-There is no 
difference at all as far as the kind of work is 
concerned. As I have explained, occasions may 
arise and do arise, when the same kind of 
p^blems, difficult problems, as face the district 
officer of a large district face the district officer 
of a small one. I cannot conceive of any kind of 
trouble whioh can arise or does arise in a large 
district which does not or cannot arise in a small 
district. 

18168. Do you not think that one reasonable 
inference whether it is right or wrong—might 
be drawn from what you say, that there may 
be a good deal of trouble nil over the country 
that has not been detected ?-I do not quite 
follow that, unless it is to be supposed that there 
has never been any trouble in small districts. I 
have said that there has been a good deal of trouble 
in small districts also. 

18159. I am not comparing one district 
with another, but I am referring to a possible 
danger and the difficulty of keeping that danger 
under control. If, as I think you say, there is 
no difference in kind, but only in degree, then 
It will be one inference from what you have said 
that the trouble has not been detected in some 
districts and if so, the fact that it has not been 
detected, does not show that it does not exist 
there, because the work of all districts is the 
same ? — l do not follow that argument, that it 
has not been detected, or found to exist. It is 
not potential or something which cannot be seen 

1 say that ciroumstanees might arise whioh may 

bring about trouble of the same kind in a Bmallei 
district as in a larger district. 

18160, Trouble surely arises in one district or 
another ?—According to peculiar circumstances 
ot each district. 

18161. According to the conditions pre- 
Tailing there ?—Yes; that is what 1 say The 
in nil districts are the same. 

U ^ XT trouble doe.s not arise every- 

where ?-Not everywhere, in smaller districts or 
in bigger districts 

18163. I have not succeeded in making my 
point clear. You have referred to an opinion 
tnat Indian officers, not your own ease but others 
^veno chance of getting a heavy district?— 
Have no chance or had no chance probably ? 

^2 chance?” To what do 
you attribute that? —I am not in a position to 
say that. I am only stating a fact that they 
have not been given any chance. I am told that 
18 attributable to the fact that they are not fit 
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for it; but that is a position which I cannot 
accept and which, as I said, I repudiate. 

18165. Just one last question. You say 
“ regarding clash of sectarian and communal 
interests, can it be true that all the English 
district officers were able to maintain a more 
impartial attitude and to hold the balance even 
between different classes more successfully than 
was found possible in the case of the Indian 
district officers." Do you or do you not think 
that certain conditions do arise when a foreigner 
has more detachment from local prejudices which 
may be quite unconscious prejudices, than an 
Indian ? I am not making any moral reflection 
on the Indian. But do you not think that a 
foreigner may be more detached than an 
Indian ?—I do not think I will attach any 
importance to that theoretical principle. Asa 
matter of fact, as I have said, a member of 
the Indian (Jivil Service has no caste and has no 
prejudices; and, as far as I know, this is a correct 
statement. In practice he has not shown any of 
these prejudices and has not met with any excep¬ 
tional difficulties, more than any of his European 
brother officers. 

18166. May you not be making a large 
assumption when you say that every official has 
been taking your ideals of duty?—I have not 
said every official. I said as a rule. 

18167. Most officials have accepted your 
ideals?—^Yes, the members of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

18168. (iHr. Abdur Rahim.) With regard 
to your scheme, I put this case to you. Suppose 
32 are to be recruited for the Indian Civil 
Service under ycur scheme of examination and 
of the first 28, 20 were Europeans and 8 were 
Hindus. Do you follow me ?—Yes. 

18160. Then there are 4 left. The next 2 
are Muhammadans; you see ?— I see. 

18170. Then there are 4 more Englishmen. 
Under your scheme you will accept the first 28, 
as it consists of 20 Europeans and 8 Eindus, 
leaving out the 2 Muhammadans that come after¬ 
wards, you will accept the 4 Englishmen ? That 
will be the result ?—If Muhammadans are the 
persons who are to be excluded by virtue of the 
fact that there is a limit, would I make any 
concession in favour of that fact ? 

18171. Your scheme, if accepted, would have 
that result?—It will never have that result 
for a long time to come, because for a long time 
we shall not reach that 25 per cent., and so 
we need not take that fact into consider¬ 
ation. 

18172. I thought that you provided in that 
scheme that one-fourth may be Indians ?—That 
is the limit. 

18173. But supposing that is the result?—I 
have said very clearly that I do not expect that 
for some time to come we will reach ti.at limit, 
so that either a Muhammadan or a Eindn who 
has come within the list will be chucked out, 
simply because of the 25 per cent, limit that 
I have suggested. That is my view. Put if the 
limit were reached and if the Muhammadan was 
the unf jrtunate person who could not get m 
because of the limit, we shall have to accept the 
situatien. 

18174. Suppose the same unfortunate result 
were repeated year after year, do you not think 


that it would produce a bad impression on the 
Muhammadan community?—[ will not say it 
will be unfair; but it would be unfortunate. 

18175. Would not they think so ? -I 
don’t think they will. The fact is that the 
Muhammadans are now taking high places and 
they are beating the Hindus hollow, and I am 
very glad of that. 

18176. The state of things I have suggested 
might happen under your scheme ? —Judging 
from the actual faot.s, I do not think it can be so. 

18177. Very well. Suppose, instead of 
Muhammadans, they are candidates from the 
Punjab?—III other words, you wish to have com¬ 
munistic or differential treatment ? 

18178. Your scheme will give rise to a 
great deal of difficulties—it is a sort of combined 
competitive examination and partial selection ?—• 
It is only competition and nothir.g else. 

18179. So far as Europeans are concerned, 
it is not purely competition ; there is also selec¬ 
tion ?—No limit. 

l5l8u. If you are going to have selection as a 
test?—It will have no practical bearing. 

18181. You would not have any minimum 
qualification under your scheme?—I would not 
have any differential treatment, either in examin¬ 
ation or in the system of recruitment; it must be 
open and must be equal 

18182 So it is possible that some Englishmen 
may be picked out who received much lower 
marks than tiie last Indian who succeeded 
before him ?—I do not quite follow the ques¬ 
tion. 

18183. If you will have no minimum quali- 
ficatioi), then you may have to pick out a 
European who obtaine 1 much lower marks than 
the Indian, whom you woi Id exclude ?—Will 
you kiu ily put it exactly P I do not quite follow 
the meaning of your question, i say that there 
should be only one list. 

18184. If there are more than 8 Indians 
amongst the first 32 that are to be selected?— 
What is the number of vacancies ? 

18185. Thirty-two. If 32 are to be selected 
and amongst the first 32 there are not 24 
European! ?—Let there not be. 

18186 Then you will have to pass over 
Indians?—Where are your Indians? They are 
not in the list. If they are not in the list, you 
do not pass them over 

18187. Among the 24 or 32 there may be 
Indians ?—Let them be. Will you please explain 
the question ? 

18188. rhere are 3 2 vacancies and you want 
24 Europeans ?—I do not want 24 Europeans. 

I say that not more than one-fourth of them, 

8 , will be Indians. 

18i89. You will have at least 24 Europeans ? 
— Yes. You may put it that way, 

18190 If, amongst ihe first 32, you do not 
have 24 Europeans, in order to fill up that 
number, you will have to go down below?— 
Below 24. 

18191. Yes, below 24, You may have to 
pass over a number of Indians in order to get 
Europeans to make up that numb r?—Tiiat is 
the same position which you suggested before, 
viz., that Indians who may get more marks than 
Eoglishmeu may have to be kept out, because 1 
have suggested a limit. 
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18192. I am putting it from a ditferent point 
of view ?—What is the diifecent point of view ? 

18193. What I mean is this, yon may have to 
select Europeans who may not have shown suffi¬ 
cient qualification?—1 still confess that I do not 
see that, because the whole test in the competitive 
examination is that he comes within the list. 
There is no minimum of marks ; so long as he 
satisfies that he is within the list, it is all right. 

18191. Ton said to Mr. Macdonald that it 
makes no dififereuce in a district, ;so far as the 
unrest or trouble is concerned, whether an officer 
at the head of it is an Indian or a European ?— 
I said that. 

18195. Do you not think that an Indian 
officer at the head of a district ought to be able, 
if he is a man of the right sort, to prevent 
treuble, ought to be in a better position to 
prevent trouble than a European: he ought to be 
in closer touch with the people and ought to 
understand the people better?—He may be able 
to understand and take some steps in time pro- 
bably, and he may take note of the facts which 
may escape the notice of Europeans. I will put 
it at that. But as to preventing or as to grasping 
the situation when it does actually arise, I will 
not say one way or the other. It will depend 
entirely on the merits of the officer who is 
there. 

18196, Take the question of unrest. Do 
you not think that the personality of the 
District Officer can exercise a great deal of in¬ 
fluence over the situation ?—A great deal 

18197. i take it that, if there is an Indian 
officer at the head, and, as 1 said, if be is an 
officer of the right sort, he ought to be able to 
exercise considerable influence in minimizing the 
unrest or to put it down ?—I’o the extent of 
understanding the situation. But an English¬ 
man, if he is of the right stamp and does the 
right thing, will also wield the same amount 
of influence As a matter of fact, my country¬ 
men will receive kindness with more gratefulness 
from a European than from an Indian. I do 
not think that there is much to choose between a 
European and an Indian district officer, if they 
are both of the right stamp. 

18198. Tour position is that an Indian, 
as a matter of fact, is not in a better position to 
prevent trouble than an Englishman ? — Ele is 
in the same position. I do not say he is in a 
better position or is in a worse position. It all 
depends upon the man. 

18199. In exercising the power of selec¬ 
tion by District Collector or Commissioner, do 
you think that he is able to satisfy himself that, 
among the number of applicants, the man whom 
he chooses is, on the whole, better qualified to 
fill the place for which he is selected ?—You 
mean in selecting the members of the Provincial 
Service ? 

18200. Yes P—I have set forth my views 
in detail From the point of view of intellect 
or capacity, the present method of appointment 
or recruitment is not the best in my opinion. 
We do not get the very best men who are 
available. 

18201, I understand that you receive a 
number of applications together with testimonials 
and you make certain enquiries. Do you not, 
from those enquiries, find that you are in a 


position to say, with regard to a particular candi¬ 
date, he is more fitted for the post fo;’ which he 
is required than another?—! quite understand 
what you mean, t here are so many difficulties 
in the matter. For instance, testimonials are 
given by men who do not know much about the 
man, at any rate as well as they ought to. 
There are many other pitfalls. 

18202. I am asking you with regard to your 
own experience. Is it your answer that you do 
not find, when you are asked by the Government 
to make a selection, a fairly large number of 
candidates to select from ?—I have always sent 
up the names of more men than were wanted, 
and I give my reasons for the selection I make. 

18203. Do ymu think it was too much respon¬ 
sibility that you were a.sked to exercise, when 
you were asked to select the men ?—I do not say 
that anything is too much responsibility if the 
Government ask me to do it. 

18204. I am asking your personal opinion. 
You have exercised the power of selection. Did 
you not find, speaking for yourself, that you 
were able to exercise that power to your satisifac- 
tiou?--No, I was not. 

18205. And you do not think that the Govern¬ 
ment or the high officials in the Government 
ought to have any discretion in selecting their 
officers?—They should have. 

ISzOO, You do not think they ought to 
have?—I think they should have to a limited 
extent ; there should be discretion as to the 
nominationand tliere should also be competi¬ 
tion. Certain posts should be reserved for the 
discretion of the Commissioner and the Collector, 
necessarily. 

18207. You cannot have both at the same 
time ?—You can certainly. Begging your 
pardon, I do not see why there should not be. 

18208. Competition as well as discretion in 
making the selection ?—Not in making the selec¬ 
tion, but in recruiting for the appointments. 
That is a clear position. 

18209. So far as you have competition as a 
test, there is no question of discretion or sf lec¬ 
tion ?—Certainly not; but BO far as the filling 
up of certain appointments is concerned, we 
might have 4 for competition and 4 under the 
system which you are advocating. 

18 10. I ask again for your opinion on the 
general question whether you think that the 
Government ought to have any discretion in 
making the selection of officers ?—The Govern¬ 
ment should have full discretion. There should 
be nobody else to have the discretion, but the 
Government. 

18211. Have you ever acted as a Judge ?—For 
ten days. 

18212. So, your experience is very limited 
in regard to the judicial requirements —Yery 
limited; but I come in contact with the District 
Judge every day. My work as District Magis¬ 
trate is intimately connected with a part of the 
Judge’s work. 

18213. When you say that the bifurcation 
of service ought to be postponed till eiglit years, 
I suppose you are speaking more or less from’ 
the executive point of view r —^I am speaking 
from the point of view, the only point of view 
that should be considered in this matter. It 
may he that I am biassed. 
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18214. You are likely tu regard the question 
more from the executive point of view than from 
the judicial point of view. You have had no 
judicial experience?—That is how you take 
it. 

18215. Am I right in saying that?—I do 
not quite follow the point of that. I have said 
that a certain amount of experience in the 
general line affords a good training for any 
official whether he chooses the judicial or the 
executive side. Although I have not exercised 
the powers of a Judge. 1 have so much knowledge 
of the system of administration in the district that 
I think I am entitled to pass an opinion on the 
matter. My opinion is only my opinion. 

18216. Am I right in supposing that in your 
opinion there ought to be no separation of the 
judicial and executive functions so far as the 
District Magistrate is concerned?—That is 
another question that you are asking me now. 

18217. I thought you said that to 
Mr. Macdonald ?—About tbe separation of execu¬ 
tive and judicial functions ? 

18218. Yes?—The answer I gave to him was 
limited to the principle involved in the question, 
but i said that I would not commit myself on 
that important question, because I had not 
■considered ic in very great detail. On the one 
hand, the Magistrate would like to be relieved 
from the awkward position of being both the 
prosecutor and to some extent the Judge in the 
same case, but, on the other hand, we should 
guard against his authority in the district being 
undermined, by his being given those powers 
which are necessary for maintaining the peace 
of the district. 

18219. You say that the best talent of the 
country is not attracted to the Provinoial 
Service Do yon know not that, at the present 
moment; there are in the Provinoial Service a 
number of men who have taken the very highest 
places in the University examination—B. A. 
and M. A. ?—Yes, certainly. There are such 
men. 

18220. There are some B. A.’s and M. A.’s 
who have taken the first place ?—I have said 
that there are such men. But my position is 
that there are other men who are eq-ally good, 
but who have not got in ; whereas men who are 
not equally qualified have got in. 

18221, {air Murray Mamm'fk.) As I under¬ 
stand it, your scheme for the simultaneous exa¬ 
minations necessitates the reduction of age of 
the English candidates from 17 to 19 ?—Yes. 

18222. Of course there is a very largo body 
of opinion which is very much against reducing 
the age of the candidate who goes up for the 
qpen competitive examination in England, for 
many reasons, of which you are no doubt 
aware: his education is not complete at that nge ; 
the is a mere school boy, and it is difficult for him 
tp make bis selection at that time for the com¬ 
petitive examination satisfactorily?—Yes. 

18223. Have you thought whether your 
I scheme would answer with older boys, or do you 
think that your scheme necessitates the age being 
17 or 18 ? I should suppose, on reading your 
mote, what influenced you a good deal iu fixing 
that age, instead ot the age which is at present 
ffixed, is the iaot that you would like to send to 
Hugland those boys who intended to complete 


their education for at least three years ?—That 
is my opinion. 

18224. If you made the age older, would you 
get over the difficulty in any way ? —I prefer 
the age to be lower for this reason: that any 
education imparted at a riper or maturer age 
does not produce the same impression as educa¬ 
tion imparted as an early age The age for 
entering the University is about 18 or 19. I 
may also say that the ar^at objection to the 
lowering of the age even for the ISnglish candi¬ 
dates is based on the supposition that they are 
deprived of the University training, etc,, thereby, 
but if you provide for the University training, 
I think that a good deal of the opposition may 
probably be withdrawn. 

18225. Do you not think that another objec¬ 
tion to your soheme is that this will encourage 
a great deal of premature book work and brain 
work in your Indian candidates who have this 
examination in front of them at 17 years of 
age ?—Yes, it may have that effect to some 
extent. That is the unfortunate thing about all 
competitive examinations, I think. 

18226. For instance, all the universities in 
India have dropped the examination for the 
Matriculation, tor the very reason that it is an 
exceedingly bad thing for the youths of this 
country to have a heavy examination in front 
of them at the age 15, 16, or 17. That is whs*; 
brought about the ending of tbe Matriculation 
examination. Do you not think that it is a serious 
blot on your soheme ? —There are competitive 
examinations in this country, open examinations 
oven at (he age of 16, The Matriculation is an 
open examination, for which boys have to go 
up at about the age of 16. What they did was 
that they did away with the examinations 
which came before Matriculation, viz., the Minor 
English Scholarship examiuation and the Upper 
Primary examination. But, as far as the 
Entrance or the Matriculation examiuation is 
oouoeriied, there is a public examination, even 
under the present University scheme. But, at 
the same time, I fully realize the strain on a 
young fellow, who is hardly 15 or 14, to think 
of an e,xaminatioD. which would come after three 
or four years. But the strain will be the same 
on everybody and I think that the standard of 
the examination will probably not be so 
high. 

18227. Do you look forward to a large num¬ 
ber of candidates going up for this e.\amia- 
ation ?—There will be a very fair number ; and 
the numbers will gradually increase. But, as I 
have said, success will be very difficult for some 
time to ccme. 

18228. You will only hold this examiuation 
at one place in India ?—Yes. 

18229, How, as regards the Provincial 
Service, Mr. Macdonald put to you various 
objections to patronage, which we all admit is 
an objectionable part of a Civil Servant’s work 
in a district. What I would ask you is, do 
you think that it is possible to recruit the 
Provinoial Service at present by competition 
alone ?—E would not advocate oompetition alone. 
As I have said, I would like to reserve some 
appointments—probably half—for Goverument 
and for high officers like the Commissioners, etc., 
and the other half for competition. 
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18230. For what classes would you reserve 
this moiety of appointments; what classes have 
you in view ?—For appointments b}’ selection 
you mean ? 

18231. Yes ?—For the classes of men who 
are now being appointed. W e have a minimum, 
as it were, of qualifications which they must come 
up to, viz., they must be graduates of a Uni¬ 
versity and they must satisfy other tests also. 
They must be well connected, and preference is 
given to those whose relations are, or were in 
Government services. We should keep the rules, 
as thev stand now; but at the same time we 
would throw open half the appointments to that 
form of recruitment which has been successful 
in the case of my own Service. 

18232. What I want to know is, what 
classes are you going to put in by selection. 
Is it, for instance, Muhammadans or men of 
property, or is it Christians or Eurasians ?— 
It is just to consider the claims of all these 
people that I want to reserve some appointments 
for nomination. The Government and the 
officer at the head of the district ani the Com¬ 
missioner will know best who should be appointed 
by this means. They will know how many of 
the four successful competitionwallahs are Hindus 
and how many belong to other communities. If 
there be 3 Hindus among them, they will take that 
fact into consideration in making the appoint¬ 
ment by selection and they might appoint two 
Muhammadans or two others for considerations 
which cannot be satisfied by the open competi¬ 
tive examination, but yet which should be 
satisfied. 

Z8233. But do you think that it would be 
impossible to have a system of examination for 
the Provincial Civil Service, under which you 
would notify before the selection took place, that 
so many appointments were to be given to 
Hindus and so many appointments were to be 
given to Muhammadans, so many to Indian 
Christians, so many to Eurasians and so many to 
other Hindus than Brahmans? You would then 
take your list after the examination and give the 
first so many appointments to Hindus, then select 
the requisite number of Muhammadans and the 
members of other sections?—That might work. 
There may be a scheme like that; but it will be a 
very difficult thing to work it in detail. But it is 
theoretically possible, and it will satisfy the very 
object which I have in view. 

18234, At all events, you are not prepared 
at present to throw open the whole Provincial 
Service to competition?—No. 

18235. (Mr Bompas.) It was suggested that 
it happens, not infrequently, in Bengal, that 
a Magistrate is vested with first-class powers, 
not because he is fit to exercise those powers, but 
because a first-class Magistrate is wanted in a 
district. Is it a fact that a Magistrate has to 
exercise second-class powers for a certain time 
before be is invested with first-class powers?—Yes. 

18236. Before ho is invested with those 
powers not only the Magistrate, but also the 
Judge, has to certify that he is fit?—Yea. 

18237. The result of his work, as tested 
by appeals, has to be sent up to the Government? 
Yes, 

J8238. As regards the appointment of Indian 
members of the Indian Civil Service to the 


High Court Bench, do you know whether, as a 
matter of fact, the decision as to whether an 
officer should be appointed to the High Court or 
not, rests with the Judges of the High Court 
or with the Local Government?—I do not know 
for certain; but I believe both have some voice 
in the matter. 

18239. (Mr. Mukherji.) Regarding the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service to which you have j ust refer¬ 
red, do you not think that there is a certain 
amount of dissatisfaction in the minds of the 
educated young men that a certain number of 
appointments are not thrown open to competi¬ 
tion, but that one has to go round, or his friends 
have to go round, to create an interest for him 
to enter by nomination ?—I have said that I am 
in favour of throwing open a certain number of 
appointments by competition. 

18240. And you think that there is a certain 
amount of dissatisfaction?—Yes. 

18241. Because it is not so thrown open ?—I 
think so. 

18242. Do you not think that the public- 
would have greater confidence in men who came 
in by competition?—That would be the case. 

18243. ( Mr. Sen.) You say in your printed 
memorandum that the bulk of the work of the 
Civil Administration, and perhaps some of the 
most difficult part of the work, is done by the 
members of the Provincial Service, executive and 
judicial. Amongst them are men who, in some 
respects, are quite as capable as members of your' 
own Servio3 Therefore you say that everything 
that is possible should be done to encourage this 
Service ?—Yes. 

18244. You, therefore, recommend that some 
at least of the present listed posts should bo 
kept open for the members of the Provincial 
Service, but still you say that the officers should 
be made to realize that they have no sort of claiTn 
to these posts which will only be given to officers 
of exceptional merit. Why do you say that the 
Service has no soft of claim ?—That is, if the 
scheme for simultaneous examinations, in the- 
limited form, which 1 have advocated, comes into 
force. Then you will agree with me that there 
will be an opening for the most talented young 
men of India to enter the Service through that 
examination; and there would be no excuse for 
their not getting into the higher Service. The 
men who fail to do so and have therefore to 
enter the Subordinate Service, so far as tuey are 
concerned, you cannot say that there is any 
hardship, if wo say to them—“ You have no 
claim to these higher appointments which are 
meant for a Service to enter which you had equal 
chances and facilities with other people.” 

18245. Would that be an incentive to good' 
and meritorious work on the part of the members 
of the Provincial Service .P—Yes. But as a 
matter of fact, I have recommended that some of 
these appointments should be given to them in 
any case. 

18246, Even if your scheme is accepted ?— 
Even if my scheme is accepted, I recommend 
that these posts should be given to them, but if 
my scheme is not accepted, much more so will' 
they get these appointments. 

18247. The Statute of 1870 provides :— 

“ Be it enacted that nothing in the Government of 
India Act, 1868, or in the Indian Civil Service Act, 1861,: 
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■or in any other Act of Parliament or other Law in force 
in India, shall restrain the authority in India by whom 
appointments are or may be made to offices, places, 
and employments in the Civil Service of Her Majesty 
in India from appointing any Native in India to any 
such office, place or employment, although such Native 
shall not have been admitted to the said Civil Service 
in India in manner in section 32 of the first mentioned 
Act * * * m p_ 

I quite see see that. It is because of that reason 
that I am recommending some of the superior 

f osts to be given to the Provincial Service men. 

f the Government had not the power under the 
Statute to appoint the menobers of the Provincial 
Service to those posts, that recommendation 
would have been futile and would have been 
ultra vires. 

18248. Then you say that there is room for 
improvement about the appointment of Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service oflBcers to listed posts. That 
is to say, those officers who are promoted to 
higher appointments too late in life find some 
difficulty in adapting themselves to their change 
in position, and you recommend that a practical 
solution of the difficulty may be devised ?—Yes. 

18249. Well suppose it is devised and 
that Provincial Service officers promoted to 
listed posts prove themselves to be quite capable 


as members of your pwn Service, would you 
still say that they should not have any claim 
to listed posts P—I would still maintain that 
they have no claims to them, for the reasons I 
have already explained, though, as a matter 
of fact, £ would give them those posts. 

18250, But you would not increase the 
number of listed posts as, in your opinion, it 
would tend to lower the efficiency of the 
Service ?—I would not go so far into the future. 
It will all depend, however, on how the state of 
recruitment for the Indian Civil Service is. If 
as a matter of fact, the 25 per cent, limit is 
^t reached, I will certainly recommend that 
the members of your Service should get more 
than 8 posts, 

18251. You said that training in England 
was essential and necessary ?—Absolutely essen¬ 
tial and necessary. 

in Native 

btates^ there have been capable and successful 
administrators who had never been in 
England P—There are exceptions to every rule 
You are a most distinguished officer. But that 
18 the rule which 1 am suggesting. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Bhupenura Nath Hash, Esq., Attorney, High Court, Calcutta. 


Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

18253 (1). What is your experience of 
the working of the present system of recruit¬ 
ment by open competitive examination for 
the Indian Civil Service P Do you accept it as 
generally satisfaotoiy in principle P-j^In my 
opinion the present system of recruitment is 
unsatisfactory. I accept the principle of com¬ 
petition as the only feasible method of recruit¬ 
ment under existing conditions. 

18254 (2). In what respects, if any, do 
you find the present system faulty in detail, 
and what alterations would you suggest?—It 
is _ unsatisfactory in respect of the following 
principal matters :— (a) It imposes a heavy 
Wndicap on the “Native of India ” leading to 
Tiis practical exclusion. (6) It is not suitable for 
•the recruitments in the Judicial branch of the 
Divil Service, (c) It puts into posts where expert 
knowledge is necessary, such as the head of the 
Agricultural Department, men without special 
training. The alterations that I would suggest 
-appear in my answers to subsequent questions. 

18255 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of Natives of India ” and of 
•other natural-born subjects of His Majesty P If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—The 
r system is not equally suitable. 

18256 (4). Further, is any differentiation 
desirable between other classes of natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, what do you 
^propose ?—Natural-born subjects of His Majesty 
belonging to the Colonies should not be allowed 
to compete. 

18257 (5). Do you consider that the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination 
for the Home and Colonial Civil Services with 
>that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to 
ithe advantage of Indian interests P Please give 


your reasons?—I desire to restrict the open 
competitive examination to the Indian Civil 
Service only : firstly, it would give us youths who 
feel a special call to come out to India ; secondly 
it would exclude Colonials who exclude us, and 
thirdly, a combined system necessitates the intro’ 
duction of subjects of study which may be 
e^xcluded from the syllabus of the Indian Civil 
Service without any detriment to its special 

18258 (6). If you do not consider the pre¬ 
sent system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 

state what alternative you would propose?_ 

Except as regards judicial appointments, I think 
under all the circumstances the present system of 
recruitment by competition is the best. 

18259 (7;. What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing^ a system of simultaneous examination in 
India and in England, open in both eases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?-In my 
opinion, there should be a simultaneous exa¬ 
mination in England and in some centre in India 
open to N^ives of India and to Brifish-born 
subjects of Hi8 Majesty. 

18260 (8j, Are you in favour of holding 
this examination simultaneously at any other 
centre or centres within His Majesty’s domi¬ 
nions ?—No. 

18261 (9). What would be your opinion 
With regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre 
by “Natives of India” recruited by means of 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If so, what proportion 
do you reoommeadp—I am strongly a-^ainst 
reserving a certain number of appointments for 
the “ Natives of India ” ; suoh a system would 
brand the men coming under it with a distinctive 
mark ; these would be looked down upon as 
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belonj^ing to an inferior set, just as the members 
of the Statutory Civil Service were ; the system 
would have a demoralizing effect upon the whole 
Service, and it would take awa}' from the youth 
of the country the stimulus and inspiration of 
competing with the best products of English 
public schools and Universities on equal terms 

18262 (10). If you do not approve of simul- 
taneoHs or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which “ Natives 
of India ” would be selected in India for 
admission to the Indian Civil Service by means 
of (rt) nomination ; (6) combined nomination and 
examination; or (c) any other method ?—I am 
against any system of preference as demoraliz- 
ing, and inconsistent with self-respect. 

18263 (11). If you are in favour of a system 
for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by “ Natives of India ” in India, do 
you consider that “Natives of India” should 
still be eligible for appointment in England, or 
would you restrict that right to other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty?—The right of the 
Native of India to appointments in England is 
so very theoretical in character that the question 
may be kept out of consideration. 

18264 (12). Would you regard any system 
of selection in India which you may recom¬ 
mend for young men who are “ Natives of 
Indiaas being in lieu of, or as supplementary 
to, the present system of promoting to listed 
posts officers of the Provincial Civil Services ? 
If the former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the 
Provincial Civil Services ?—The present system of 
promoting to listed posts officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services has not been satisfactory. 
The promotion, specially in cases of Judicial 
officers, comes too late to be of any real 
value, and a member of the Judicial branch 
of the Provincial Civil Service is sometimes 
not confirmed as a District and Sessions 
Judge until after his period of retirement has 
commenced and he is under extension. More¬ 
over, the training and habits acquired during a 
life spent in a Service which is regarded as 
inferior, hamper the promoted officers in the 
discharge of their new duties, and in this respect 
the men of the old Statutory Service had a 
distinct advantage. I am suggesting, in answer 
to the next question, a system of separate 
recruitment for the Judicial Service, which 
will deal with the question of the listed posts in 
that Service. As regards the Executive appoint¬ 
ments, I am of opinion that the best method of 
offering listed appointments to members of the 
Subordinate Service would be to select specially 
promising officers when they are in the lower 
grades of the Service and are comparatively 
young, and let them begin as Assistant Magis¬ 
trates, being promoted in course of time to 
higher appointments in the Executive branch. 

18265 (13). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please 
describe the system that you would propose ?— 
Tes. I recommend a separate method of 
recruitment for the J udicial branch; whatever 
claim may be put forwanl as to the greater 
aptitude of English youths for executive 
work it has been conceded that, in judici al 


work. Natives of India are in no way in 
ferior to their European colleagues. Under the 
present system, a young Joint-Magistrate is 
often promoted to a Judgeship, and disposes of 
appeals from the judgments of Munsifs and 
Subordinate Judges who are men of long 
experience in their line of work, and possess 
greater knowledge of law than the Appellate 
Court. Again, in criminal work the officiating 
Judge has often to decide appeals against ordera 
of the District Magistrate, under whom he may 
have been serving a short while ago. The 
members of the Civil Service who take to the 
Judicial branch have very few prize appointments 
and as the discharge of judicial duties entails’, 
a great amount of hard intelleotual labour 
unrelieved by outdoor work and compels the 
study of law, it is generally unpopular in the 

berviee. Moreover, a Judge ill-equipped in law 

IS at a considerable disadvantage iu the face of 
a well-trained Bar,—a oiroumstanoe grtiatly 
detrimental to judicial work. I would therefore- 
strongly recommend that there should be a 
separate recruitment for the Judicial Service, 
•this recruitment should be made by open 
competitive exatninations, simultaneously hW 
in London and in some centre in India. The 
study of law should be a prominent feature 
ot the syllabus, and the maximum ao-e of 
candidates should be raised to 24 or 25 in order 
to enable members of the Bar, both here and in 
England, as well as enrolled Vakils and 
bohoitors and holders of law degrees of British 
and Indian Universities, to compete. After selec¬ 
tion, the candidates should be attached to some 
law courts as assistants to Government Advocates • 
for_ a period of one year. I should prefer a 
training in the High Court. The acquisition of 
some knowledge of the vernaculars, in the case 
of English youths, during the period of probation 
should be insisted upon. After the probationary 
period the men thus recruited should be set to • 
do both criminal and civil work, in the latter 
ease beginning with the work at present dis¬ 
charged by the Munsifs, and they may bo styled 
Assistant Judges, gradually rising to Additional 
Judgeships and Judgeships ; members of the 
Provinoial Judicial Service may, when they are 
still serving as Miunsifs or third grade Sub- 
ordinate Judges, be taken into this branch by 
selection, affording to them an opportunity 
which under the present arrangement they have 
at a later period, of being posted to listed 
appointments. 

18266 (14). Are you satisfied with the 
present definition of the term “Natives of India ” ' 
in section 6 of the Government of India Act 
1870 {!« Viot c 3), as including “any pemoh 
born and domiciled within the dominions of H'‘s 
Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident 
in India, and not established there for tem¬ 
porary purposes only,” irrespective of whether 
such persons are of unmixed Indian descent or 
of mixed European and Indian descent, or of 
unmixed European descent ? If not, please 
state fully any proposals that you wish to make 
m regard to this matter?—I would e.xolude from 
the definition of the terms “ Natives of India ” 
persons^of unmixed European descent. 

1826, (15;. If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England.. 
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is retained, please state the age-limits that 
you recommend for candidates at such examin¬ 
ation, giving your full reasons. Do you consider 
that the age-limits should be fixed to attract 
candidates of the normal school-leaving age in 
England, or candidates who have completed a 
University oouise, or candidates at an interme¬ 
diate stage of education ?—I would fix the 
age-limit at 20 to 22. The age should be 
such as to attract young men who have either 
completed a University course or are in an 
intermediate stage of education. 

18268 (18). What is the most suitable age 
at which junior Civilians should arrive in 
India ?—The age at which Junior Civilians 
should arrive in India should be between 23 
and 25. 

18269 (19). What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would 
best suit candidates who are “ Natives of India,” 
and for what reasons ? (ii) Do you recommend 
any differentiation between the age-limits for 
“Natives of India,” and.for other natnral-bom 
subjects of His Majesty ? For Natives of India 
1 would recommend the age-limit as 21 to 23 ; 
generally the age-limit of the pure Native of 
India should be enbanced by one year, in order 
to oompeheate him for the difficulty he has to 
contend with in being examined through the 
vehicle of the English language. 

18270 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects of the open competitive examination 
be fixed P Do you accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and 
since followed, that “ the examination should be 
of such a nature that no candidate who may fail 
shall, to whatever calling he may devote himself, 
have any reason to regret the time and labour 
which he had spent in preparing himself to be 
examined, ” and that the object should be to 
secure not specialists in any particular subject 
that may be useful in a subsequent Indian career, 
but the ordinary well educated young man of the 
period ?—I accept the principle laid down by 
Lord Macaulay’s Committee. 

18271 (22). Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the examination desirable between 
candidates who are “Natives of India ” and other 
candidates ? If so, please state them and give 
reasons?—I think that for ^ativeB of India 
two additional subjects should be introduced, 
namely, Pali and Persian, which should be 
treated in the same way as German and 
French; Sanskrit and Arabic should have the 
same position as regards marks as Greek and 
Latin. The mere fact of a Native of India ■ 
having to pass an examination in a foreign 
language constitutes a great handicap, which is 
considerably enhanced by reason of the classical 
languages of India, namely, Sanskrit and Arabic, 
not being placed on the same footing as Greek 
and Latin, and by the allotment of a considerable 
number of marks to modern European languages. 

I think also Hindu and Muhammadan law should 
find a place in the syllabus, and that tho same 
number of marks should be allotted to the sub¬ 
ject as in the case of Roman law. 

18272 (24). Do you consider that a mini- 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts 
of the Civil Administration ? If so, to what 


proportion of the pofets included in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre do yon consider that 

Natives of Indio ” might, under present 
conditions, properly be admitted?—! consider 
that in the present oircumstanoes a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
^ould be employed in the higher posts of the- 
Civil Administration. In the Executive branch 
I should put the present minimum at half and in 
the Judicial at one-third. 

18273 (26), Do you accept, as generally 
satisfflotory in principle, the present system under 
which “Natives of India” are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of seotion 6 
of the Government of India Aot, 1870 (33 Viet., 
0 . 3), or with the provisions of the Indian Civil 
Service Aot, 1861 (24 & 25 Viet. o. 64) ? Do 
you recommend any alterations in this system, 
and if so, what ?—I would keep the system of 
filling up from India the listed appointments. 

18274 (27). Have the “ Natives of India,” 
recruited by means of open competition in 
England, proved, on the average, as efficient 
as the European members of the Indian Civil 
Service of the same standing and recruited in the 
same manner? Has it been found possible and 
expedient to employ them in all branches of the 
Administration, whether on Executive or Judicial 
duties^ ?—The people consider that “ Natives of 
India” have generally proved as efficient b» 
their European colleagues. 

18276 (28) Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived 
and, if so, what rr.ethod of recruitment would 
you recommend?—I do not think the old 
system of appointment of Statutory Civilians 
should be revived. 

18276 (36). Has the power to fill one- 
quarter of the listed posts with “ Natives of 
India” other than members of the Provincial 
Civil Service or Statutory Civilians been ordin¬ 
arily and regularly exercised ? If not, can you 
give the reasons for this, and do you think it 
advisable that the power should be utilized and 
in what direotious ?—The complaint has been 
that the appointments which the last Pnblio 
Service Commission recommended should bo 
thrown open to members of the Provincial Civil 
Services have not been so thrown open: and 
moreover, the appointments listed have not been 
filled up by members of the Proviuoial Civil 
Services. 

18277 ( 43). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction in England? liO' 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ?—I would recommend the continu¬ 
ance of the system of a probationary course in. 
England. 

18278 (44). What should be the duration 
of the probationer’s course in England (a) under 
the present system of the open competitive 
examination, (b) under any modifioatiou of that 
system recommended by you?—One year’s 

probationary course is ordinarily sufficient.; 
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IS279 (45). Do you consider it desirable 
that probationers should be required to spend 
their period of probation in England at an 
approved University ?—No. 

18280 (47). Do you consider that proba¬ 
tioners should receive allowances during their 
period of probation ? If so, please give the 
scale and conditions that you recommend?—Yes. 
I would suggest £150 to £200 a year. 

18281 (50). If a probationer’s course is 
continued in England, do you accept the 
principle laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Com. 
mittee in 1854, that successful candidates in the 
open competition should be considered as having 
-finished their general education, and that their 
future studies should be such as have a 
special tendency to fit them for their calling ? 
Does your answer apply equally to candidates 
who pass the open competitive examination after 
leaving sohool, and to those who do so after 
completing a University course ?—I would 
-suggest the establishment of an institution where 
the subjects of study should be such as 
would be of use to the probationers later on in 
the discharge of their duties: such, for instance, 
as Indian History, Indian vernaculars, Indian 
law, eto. Yes, my answer applies to all, as, incase 
the age of examination is lowered to suit candi¬ 
dates just after leaving sohool, residence in a 
University, unless the taking of a degree is made 
compulsory, would not be of much use. 

18282 (61). Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix YI to these questions, 

' showing the courses of studies prescribed for 
probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what 
alterations (if any) you desire to recommend in 
the present course (a) under ihe existing system 
of the open competitive examination, and (6) 
under any modifioaiion of that system recom¬ 
mended by you? (52). In particular, please state 
your opinion as to the desirability during the 
pericd of probation of (i) compulsory attendance 
at Law Uouits in England and reporting of 
eases j («) the teaching of Indian Law in addi¬ 
tion to the general principles of Jurisprudence; 
(in) the teaching of the grammar and text- books 
of Indian languages with or without any attempt 
at colloquial instruction; («h) the teaching of 
(a) Indian Geography, (b) Political Economy, (c) 
Accounts?—(51-2). Except making the study of 
Indian Geography and of the elements of Hindu 
and Muhammadan Law compulsory, I would not 
insist upon any further change in the courses of 
study for a probationer. In the case of officers 
recruited for the Judicial branch the legal subjects 
which now form a part of the final course should 
be made a part of the original course as a higher 
standard, and I would suggest that during the 
probationary period they should have as compul¬ 
sory subjects Indian History, Indian Geography, 
the principal vernacular of the province to which 
they may be posted, and further in their case 
attendance at Law Courts in England and 
reporting of cases should be made compulsory. 

18283 (53). Do you consider that the 
probationer’s course of instruction can best bo 
epent in England or in India ?—'1 he proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction should be given iu 
England: in the case of appointments to 
the Judicial branch made in England this may 
he dispensed vvith, and the probationer may have 


his course of instruction in India, and be 
attached to a High Court, thus curtailing the 
period of his legal instruction. 

18284 (55). What is your opinion of a 
proposal that each Provincial Government should 
arrange for the training of probationers by 
suitable courses of instruction for the whole or 
portions of the first two years of service at 
some suitable centre ?—I am not in favour of 
this proposal. 

^ 18285 (56). In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organiza¬ 
tion of Oriental Studies in London (1909), 
the view is taken that the preliminary training 
in Oriental languages and in law required 
by probationers can be given better in England 
than in India, because of the difficulties which 
junior Civilians would experience in learn¬ 
ing these subjects in India, the lack of good 
teachers in Indian district head-quarters, the 
difficulty of even good Indian teachers appre¬ 
ciating the European student’s point of view, and 
the difficulty of arduous study in a tropical 
climate. Do you consider that these objections 
could be met by a suitable scheme of instruction 
in India? —I agree with the opinion expressed in 
this report. 

18286 (57). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct reoruit- 

nient iu India for “ Natives of India,” whether 
in lien of, or supplementary to, the system 
of recruitment in JBngland, please state what 
system of probation you recommended for 
such officers ? (58). In particular, if a period of 
probation is recommended for such officers, do you 
advise that it should be passed in England or in 
India?-—(57-8), As regards appointments made 
in India by promotion a probationary course in 
England is not absolutely necessary, though 
residence in England in connection with a course 
of special study should be encouraged and if 
possible, insisted upon, ’ 

18287 (59;. Do you consider that any 
differentiation is necessary during the period 
of probation between the course of study for 
probationers who are “ Natives of India ” and 
the course prescribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend ?— 
Yes, a differentiation is necessary: for Natives 
of India, Indian History, Indian Geography 
and an Indian vernaoular, except in the case 
where the candidate is not posted to his own 
province, need not form a part of the curricula; 
in their case Political Economy, specially in 
connection with India, Accounts, and the study 
of a modern European language, French or 
German, and History of Modern Europe may 
be substituted with advantage. 

18288 (62). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
causes ? Are you satisfied that European mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 

adequate profieienoy in the study of the Indian 

languages, and if not, how could this best be 
remedied ?—There is a perceptible deterioration 
m the knowledge of Indian languages- 
1 think It IS principally due to the growine 
knowledge of English among the native 
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population. I am not satisfied tEat European 
members of the Indian Civil Service attain to 
an adequate proficiency in the study of the 
Indian languages; special encouragement should 
be given, not only in the shape of money 
rewards, but the passing of particular standard 
of examination should constitute a superior claim 
to promotion. 

18289 (64). Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve 
the proficiency in the knowlege of law of mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all 
officers and to officers selected for the Judicial 
branch. In particular, do you favour a system 
of granting study leave to Europe, and, if so, 
what course of study (course for a call to the 
Bar, reading in Barristers’ Chambers or other), 
and what conditions do you propose? (65). Do 
you recommend any special course of study 
in law in India for officers selected for the 
Judicial branch? (66). Do you recommend any 
special training in sdbordinate judio'al posts for 
officers selected for the Judicial branch? If so, 
please give details?—i64-6,'. I have suggested 
a'separate system of recruitment for judicial 
officers: if the present system is adhered to, ottioers 
selecting the Judicial branch should make their 
choice at the start; they should have special 
subjects for their probationary course, including 
attendance in courts : on arrival in ludia they 
may do a year’s settlement work to enable them 
to know something of the country; then they 
should be attached to some law courts and work 
with the Legal Remembrancer, the Advooate- 
beneral, the Standing Counsel or the Govern¬ 
ment Pleader or Public Prosecutor ; I would go 
so far as to permit them, under certain conditions, 
to take private legal work ; then they should be 
posted to appointments where they can do both 
civil and criminal work ; in criminal worE as 
Assistant and Joint-Magistrates, in civil work as 
Miinsifs and Subordinate Judges, until they 
attain to the position of District and Sessions 
Judges, 

1^90 (67). Do you recommend any system 
for encouraging the higher study of law 
analogous to the rules for the encouragement of 
the study of Oriental languages?—Yes : an 
examination similar to that for the Honours 
degree in law of the Calcutta University may be 
held and judicial officers encouraged to present 
themselves for examination. 

18291 (68). Is any differentiation desirable 
in the system of training, after appointment 
in ludia, between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are “ Natives of India ” and other 
natural born subjects of His Majesty ? If so, 
please state your proposals?—No differentiation 
is necessary except in the case of a Native 
of India when he is posted to his own province, 
in which case the knowledge of the vernacular 
language of the province may be dispensed with. 

18292 (dt'). It you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruit¬ 
ment in India for “ Natives of India,” whether 
in lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of 
recruitment in England, please state what system 
of training you recommend for such officers 

In the system of direct recruitment that I have 
recommended no special training is required. 


18293 (70). Is any differentiation necessary 
in regard to the probation and training of 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are 
“Natives of India” as between persons of un¬ 
mixed Indian descent, of mixed European and 
Indian descent, and of unmixed European 
descent? If so, please state your proposals ?— 
The system of training that 1 have suggested 
may apply to all. 

18294 (71). Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to 
the system of probation and training for the 
Indian Civil Service which are not covered by 

our answers to the foregoing questions ? — 
think it is essential, in order to 
give the J udioial branch of the Service proper 
training and ensure a reasonably sound adminis¬ 
tration of law, that the present differentiation 
until an officer becomes an Additional or a 
District and Sessions Judge should be done away 
with : civil and criminal judicial work should 
be done by the same set of officers, sometimes 
presiding in Civil Courts and sometimes in 
Criminal Courts. The civil and criminal judi¬ 
cial work should be merged into one Service, 
officers of the Indian Civil Service being 
placed in one list and officers of the Provincial 
Service discharging both civil and criminal 
judicial work, in another list. This system will 
give a better training to members of the Civil 
Service accepting the Judicial branch, and also 
to members of the Provincial Service, some of 
whom may be posted to the listed appointments. 

18295 (72). The present theory underlying- 
the conditions of service in the Indian Civil 
Service is:— (a) that the members of the Service 
should have sufficient training in subordinate 
or inferior appointments before they are called 
upon to discharge the duties of higher ones; 
and (6) that they should, throughout the 
whole period of their service, have sufficient 
salaries and sufficiently responsible duties. To 
secure these objects the number of posts, 
called technically “ superior ” posts, carrying a 
salary of over Rs 1,000 per tnemem 'm ascertained, 
and it is endeavoured to recruit only sufficient 
officers to make it probable that each officer will 
find himself officiating, with practical permanency, 
in at least the lowest of those appointments after 
the completion of eight years’ service. Do you 
accept this system P If so, do you consider that 
the period of eight years is suitable, or do you 
recommend any change ? What alteration (if 
any) would be necessary if the age of recruitment 
were lowered ?—I accept the system. If the age 
of recruitment were lowered, the period should be 
10 years. 

18296 (95). Do you consider that the ex¬ 
change compensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants? (96). If abolition is recom¬ 
mended with compensation in the form of increased 
salaries, what is your opinion regarding the grant 
of a similar increase of salary to those members 
of the Service who now draw no exchange com¬ 
pensation allowance?—(95-6). The exchange 
compensation allowance should be abolished, but 
so as not to affect existing arrangements^ If 
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any other allowance ia intended, the question 
arises as to whether the pay of the Civil Service 
should be increased generally. Whatever the 
allowance, all must share equally. 

18297 (104). Turning now to the case of 
the Statutory Civilians and officers of the 
Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts, do 
you approve of the arrangement hy which they 
draw salary, approximately, at the rate of two- 
thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts 
by members of the Indian Civil Service? —I 
would accept the arrangement as to the pay being 
two thirds. 

Written anmere relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

18298 (1), Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 
19th August 1910, defining the general condi¬ 
tions which should govern recruitment to the 
Provincial Civil Service, and reproduced as 
Appendix A. Are these oonditions suitable, or 
have you any recommendations to make for their 
alteration ?—The present system of recruitment 
for the Executive branch specially is neither 
suitable nor desirable: appointments are mads 
in a province by allotment to each division; 
these are supplemented by recommendations 
from the University, by promotion from the 
Subordinate Provincial Service and by special 
nomination from different classes and communi¬ 
ties. This system was introduced into Bengal 
during the administration of Sir Andrew Fraser, 
superseding the combined system of competi¬ 
tion and nomination which had been brought 
into operation during the administration of Sir 
Steuart Bayley. I am of opinion that the present 
system has not worked satisfactorily: the Collector 
of the district is not expected to know all or even 
a reasonable percentage of deserving young men 
in his district, or their parents. The result is a 
scramble for letters of introduction or recom¬ 
mendation : it is difficult to make a selection 
merely by perusal of certificates and after a casual 
inspection of the candidates, and naturally the 
selecting officer has to rely upon recommenda¬ 
tions of people whom he knows. Even graduates 
nominated by the University do not escape this 
contamination: in the first place they try to 
secure, by means of personal recommendation, 
nomination by the University: in the second 
place, as the University sends up the names of a 
number of candidates from amongst whom a 
selection is made hy Government, there comes 
again the element of personal infiuence. Then 
os regards special communities the case is open 
to serious objection ; there is a feeling that 
whatever may be his worth, if a youth belonging 
to any special community has got the minimum 
qualification and his guardians are able to secure 
sufficient influence, he has every prospect of 
getting in. The whole system is vicious and 
has a distinctly deteriorating effect on the 
morale of (he service. The men feel that they 
have come through favour and not by merit, and 
the public do not repose in them the confidence 
whicli is so essential to the maintenance of a high 
standard in the administration of justice. I 
would strongly insist upon the abolition of 
the piesent system. The competitive system 


should be reintroduced : a list of the names of 
the successful candidates with marks gained by 
them should be published : appointments should 
he given as a rule in order of merit: if the 
claims of special communities have to be recog¬ 
nized under present circumstances, the appoint¬ 
ments should be given to them from successful 
candidates in this list, also in order of merit 
among themselves, so that there may be no ques¬ 
tion of a double system of favouritism, namely, of 
communities and individuals: a percentage of 
the appointments should be reserved for deserving 
members of the Subordinate Provincial Service if 
that Service is maintained as it is, and a few 
appointments may be reserved by Government 
to meet special needs: to ensure the admission 
of a good class of men some method of seleoticm 
before presentation for the examination may be 
introduced, hut even this would be undesirable; 
there should be an age-limit, 23 to 25, for these 
examinations, and no candidate should be allow¬ 
ed to piesent himself more than twice. The 
Subordinate Provincial Service, which is now 
being recruited from amongst young men possess¬ 
ing the same qualifications as the members of 
the Executive branch of the Provincial Service, 
labours under great disadvantages : the members 
of this Service can only rise to Rs 250 a month. 
Having regard to the responsible work now 
entrusted to this branch of the Service, the whole 
Service should in my opinion be amalgamated 
and the scale of pay revised. 

18299 (7). To what extent are non-residents 
of the province employed in your Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider that only 
residents of the province should ordinarily 
be recruited ?—In the higher interests of the 
country inter-provincial appointments should be 
made : but as Bengal is probably more advanced 
than many other parts of India, as a Bengali 
I should hesitate to insist upon this change at 
the present stage: I think, however, in justioe 
to the Bengali, he should not be deprived of the 
privileges he enjoyed before the readjustment 
of the boundaries of the old province of Bengal, 
as regards appointment. 

18300 (18). To what extent are the func¬ 
tions of the officers of the Executive and Judi¬ 
cial brahehes of your Provincial Civil Service 
differentiated? Is any change desirable, and 
if so, in what direction ?—It is desirable that'the 
officers discharging judicial duties should form 
a separate cadre : at present civil judicial work 
is done by a class of officers known as Munsifs, 
who are appointed by the High Court from 
amongst practising pleaders, generally after 
three years’ practice: these rise in time to be 
Subordinate Judges: officers who do the criminal 
judicial work should be similarly appointed: so 
far the appointments made by the High Court 
have seldom, if ever, been adversely criticised. 
The High Court gives at first officiating appoint¬ 
ments and if the officers selected give satisfaction 
they are confirmed. The class of officers now 
known as Munsifs, as well as those who at present 
perform criminal judicial work, should be 
recruited under one system, either on the recom¬ 
mendation of the High Court or as the result 
of a competitive examination open only to young 
men who have graduated in law, and should 
hold interchangeable posts. 
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18301 (19). Are you satisfied with the exist¬ 
ing arrangements by which certain posts, ordi¬ 
narily filled b}' members of the Indian Civil 
Service, are listed as open to ofiScers of the 
Provincial Civil Service of proved merit and 
ability, and is the system followed in making 
appointments to those posts suitable ? If not, 
what alterations do you suggest ?—The superior 
listed appointments have not all been filled up by 
members of the Provincial Civil Service: these 
appointments should be somewhat enlarged 
and duly filled up. In my opinion, officers 
should be chosen for the listed posts when 
comparatively young and then work up, 
before the habit of deference, inseparable 
from holding subordinate posts, has become 
confirmed. 

18302 (24). Are the existing rates of pay 
and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of 
jour province adequate to secure the desired 
qualifications in the ofificers appointed ? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend?—The initial 
pay of a Sub-Deputy Collector, namely, Rs 100 
a month, is extremely inadequate for the efficient 
discharge of his duties. The grading of the civil 


and criminal branches should be similar. Promo¬ 
tion now in both branches is very slow: there 
ought to be a time-limit, and this is specially 
necessary in the lower grades: an officer ought 
to rise to a grade of Bs. 500 to Es. 600 a month 
in 12 years. 

13303 (30). Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service holding listed posts draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 
pay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service?—I think the present 
arrangement by which officers appointed to 
the listed posts draw two-thirds of the pay is 
reasonable. 

18304 (43). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts? 
If not, what do you suggest ?—I think 
that the pension of officers who have held 
the superior listed appointments and have 
earned the full pension should be Rs. 6,000 a 
year, provided these appointments are given to 
a person early in life and not on the eve of 
retirement. 


Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu called and examined. 


18305. (Chairman.) You are a Member of 
the Governor-General’s Legislative Counoil?—! 
was until lately. 

18306. Do you occupy any public position 
now ?—No ; I do not. 

18307. The answers to the questions that 
you have sent in relate largely to the judicial 
branch of the Civil Service, do they not ?—Yes. 

18308. You very strongly recommend a sys¬ 
tem of separate recruitment for the judicial and 
the executive branches of the service ? —Yes. 

18309. And I understand that you would 
have a separate examination for each of these 
branches?—Yes. 

18310. In a subsequent answer, question 
(24), you propose a minimum proportion of 
Europeans in the higher posts of the Civil 
Administration?—I will not say that I propose; 
but I simply give my opinion that, under the 
existing circumstances, a minimum proportion of 
European officers should be maintained. 

18311. You approve of it?—Under the 
present circumstances, I do. 

18312. And what you suggest is that, in 
the executive branch, the minimum of Europeans 
should be half and in the judicial one-third?— 
Yes. 

18313. I understand that you would also 
retain the listed post system ?—Yes 

18314. Could you tell me what is the main 
reason why you lay so much stress on the separa¬ 
tion of the executive and the judicial branches?— 
Because, in the first place, I think that under the 
system as it now obtains you do not get properly 
qualified or properly trained judicial officers 
In the second place, there is a feeling—and from 
my experience, a feeling for which there is a 
great deal of justification—that by the combin¬ 
ation of judicial and executive functions mis¬ 
carriage of justice sometimes takes place and that 
the administration of justice is not carried on with 
the same degree of detachment and impartiality 
as it ought to be; detachment from personal 


considerations and impartiality as regards the 
result of fair enquiry. 

18316. The first of those objections could, I 
suppose, be effectively remedied by an improved 
system of training ?--Ye8 . 

18316. I suppose you would say that the 
reason why, in your judgment, Judges are not 
able to carry out their work efficiently is due to 
the fact that they have not been trained in judi¬ 
cial work in the previous part of the career P — 
That is so. 

18317. Then, coming to your statement that 
there are occasions when there is miscarriage of 
justice, I would ask whether that is due, in 
your judgment, to the system whieh is in 
practice ? - That is so ; it is due to the system. 

18318. What you mean is that the same 
officer occupies the position of prosecutor and 
Judge?—Yes; that is so. 

_ 18319. And your proposal is that the execu¬ 
tive officer should be relieved of all judicial func¬ 
tions ?—Yes. 

18320. You do not suggest that, in this 
cleavage that you propose, the executive officer as 
represented by the Collector, should be shorn 
of his powers of prosecution ? — No, I do not 
suggest that. 

18321. You do suggest that the judicial 
work that he has to do, the work that he has to 
do as a Judge, should be transferred to a 
Judge. Am I interpreting your proposal cor¬ 
rectly ?—Yes, 1 was going to add that not only 
should the judicial functions be removed from 
him, but tbe control over officers exercising 
judicial functions should also be removed from 
him. That is the great point—that he should 
have nothing to do either with the promotion or 
with the prospect of officers under him who dis¬ 
charge judicial functions, and who decide oases 
which are more or less, instituted on his initiative. 

18322. And to whom would you hand over 
those functions ?—The judicial functions should 
be handed over to a Judge. 
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18323. That means, in other words, that all 
the judicial functions of the various grades should 
be removed from the executive side and handed 
over to the judicial ?—That is so. 

18824. iVith your knowledge of Bentral, what 
would that mean in regard to the staff?—I do 
not think that there would be any large increase 
in the staff for this reason. Now the judicial 
work, by which I mean, for my present purposes, 
criminal judicial work, and other work, viz., 
revenue, excise and other departments of the 
executive work, is done by subordinate officers 
sometimes separately and sometimes under an 
interchangeable system. It would be quite 
possible so to allocate the work as to separate 
the officers who discharge judicial duties from 
those who discharge executive duties without any 
material addition to the staff. 

18325. Tcu mean that the executive officer 
would have less work to do over a larger area ?— 
The officer would have less work to do. 

18326. He would have to go over double 
the area. How would that work out in different 
districts? Would the area be too large ? —I do 
not think so We have got a fairly sufficient staff 
of subordinate servants to do this work, and the 
judicial and the executive functions are more or 
less distributed. An officer who has to decide 
cases has seldom the time to do executive work; 
and consequently, 1 do not thiuk that there would 
be any very great material difficulty in the adjust¬ 
ment. If there is a very small deficiency of subor¬ 
dinate executive officers, that might be easily 
remedied. I am speaking of Bengal and of 
men with the position of Sub-Deputy Collectors— 
men occupying the position below Deputy 
Collectors; and they might be easily remedied 
—the executive officers in the discharge of the 
duties—if the area allotted to them should be 
found to be excessive. It would not be a matter 
which it would be difficult to arrange. 

18327. I would ask you one or two questions 
as regards the system of recruitment that you 
propose. There would be, under your scheme, 
a separate simultaneous examination for the 
judicial, separate in the sense that it is different 
from the simultaneous examination that would 
be held for the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

18328. And the age would be different for 
the judicial candidates from what it would be 
for the executive ?—That is so. The reason for 
my proposing a higher age of recruitment for the 
Judicial Service is to attract to that service the 
members of the Indian and English Bar. The 
age at present fixed is 22 or 23, and that will be 
too low an age for this clas.s of men to come 
and compete; whereas 24 or 25 would be a good 
age at which young Barristers will qualify 
themselves in general knowledge and could come. 

18329. Do you think that at that age they 
would be prepared to go through the arduous 
work entailed by an examination of that 
character?—I think they would be. The ex¬ 
amination would have to be probably differently 
constituted, giving a larger preponderance of 
marks to legal subjects than to the general sub- 
ieots. In that case, men who have been called 
to the Bar or who have taken Law degrees, if 
they have been also University men, would be 
able and willing to come forward and compete 
for this Service. 


18330. I understand that this simultaneous 
competition would only be for one-third of the 
posts to be recruited ?—No. 

18331. Is it two thirds?—No. I said that 
in the judicial administration, for our present 
purposes, one-third of the officers should be 
Englishmen. 

1883 . Appointed from the Bar ?—Appointed 
generally—whether from the Bar or through 
a public examination is not material for my 
scheme. What I submit is that the entire 
number of appointments may be made up by the 
open competition; and I am in favour of no sort 
of limit for the present, because I should be against 
my countrymen coming into office, because there 
is reservation for them, for that would be entirely 
destructive of any self-respect that may grow in 
my community, if they should come in by favour 
and not by open competition. I want fair field 
and no favour. 

18333. You say that you would reserve 
one-third for Europeans?—That reservation 
would not be necessary, because I feel that you 
would get one-third anyhow. 

18334. The remainder would come in by com¬ 
petition. A portion would come in by competi¬ 
tion, and a portion from the Provincial Service P 
—Yes; they could come in through the exami¬ 
nation; but a certain number of appointments 
ought to be reserved for the Provincial Service. 
From the entire list some appointments are to be 
reserved for the Provincial Service, in order to 
encourage the members of that Service to qualify 
themselves for the higher service. 

18335. And you would recruit the Provincial 
Service by open competition too P—Yes. 

18336. Separately ?—Yes. 

18337. There would be separate examinations 
for the executive and the judicial branches?—Not 
for the judicial branch, but the executive branch. 
The executive branch of the Provincial Service 
in Bengal—I can only speak of Bengal, with 
definite knowledge—used to he recruited by open 
competition and nomination. That was the 
system introduced by Sir Steuart Bay ley, one of 
the Lieutenant-Qovernors of Bengal; hut after¬ 
wards duiing Lord Curzou’s regime, when Sir 
Andrew Fraser was the Lieutenant-Governor, 
that system ceased and gave place to a system of 
nomination pure and simple. 

18338. 1 have enumerated with your assist¬ 
ance all the doors through which you would 
suggest recruitment to the Judicial Service. I 
will just ask you one more question. What is 
your objection to the alternative scheme of one 
examination— the Indian Civil Service examina¬ 
tion—and immediate bifurcation subsequent to 
that examination ?—If that was supplemented 
by a further oondition, viz., that that competi¬ 
tion would be available to boys in India as well 
as in England, through the simultaneous exa¬ 
mination, I would have no objection to your 
Lordship’s proposal. 

18339. We have had a great deal of evi¬ 
dence to show that it is important for a Judge to 
have devoted a certain number of years, say four 
or six, to civil executive work. What is your opi¬ 
nion about that?—My experience has been that 
it is distinctly detrimental to the true interests 
of the pure administration of justice, if 
executive tendencies should be developed at an 
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earlier age, whioh, witli the best of intentions, it 
is not always possible to ^ et rid of, even when 
discharging ti e duties in the highest tribunal. 

18340. You think that executive work, effi¬ 
cient executive work, is subversive of a judicial 
mind ?—I will not go so far as to say that it 
is subversive; but I would say that it is not 
helpful always. I will put it in that negative 
form. 

18341. You will some vhat modify your 
view ?—Yes, in a somewhat modified form. 

18342. However, you object to this pro¬ 
posal, which has been put before us by a 
great many witnesses, that the Judge should 
have had so many years’ executive work, not 
merely on the score of broad administrative 
efficiency, but because you do not think that it 
will promote tlie best characteristics in the Judge. 
Ami right in that?—Your Lordship is right, 
except that so long as our Judges continue to be 
recruited from abroad, from outside India, it 
would be desirable for the mufassal judiciary to 
have some knowledge of the people and of their 
ways and manners; and for that reason I would 
not object, though otherwise I should, to their 
being put on civil executive work for a period 
net exceeding two years. 

18343. You would regard that as a useful 
part of their training for the judicial branch? — 
Yes. 

18344. {Str Murray Hammick.) I suppose 
you quite recognise that it would be an advantage 
to have one system of examination rather than 
two. Your proposal of two examinations has the 
primd facie objection to it that the number of 
examinations is two and that complicates matters ? 
—It would be an advantage, oertainlj , if the work 
was the same; but you cannot have the same 
examination for men who are going to be carpen¬ 
ters as well as for those who are going to be 
blacksmiths. There is a Bengali proverb that 
you cannot make a potter out of a blacksmith; 
and consequently, when your work is different, it 
would be to the interests of the work itself, 
if the standards of recruitment are also different, 
and therefore if only the disadvantage of having 
two examinations can be got over, it would 
a distinct advantage to have two examina¬ 
tions. 

18345. This second examination of yours 
you have fixed between 24 and 25 years of age ? 
—Yes. 

18346. Is it not a fact that with English 
candidates, at 24 and 25, you would not exactly 
get the same class of candidates as you get at 
the younger age of 22 and 23; that is to say, in 
England the man who takes to a Barrister’s 
career does not begin that career till long after 
24 years, and that, as a rule, he is just then 
taking his degree at the University and beginning 
to eat the dinners and he has not done anything 
more. But in India it is different. At 24 
or 25 you would have a full-grown vakil and 
you get that in England, Therefore, it does 
not seem to me that the distinction between 
two examinations in England is likely to be of 
sufficient importance to justify tlie proposal 
of having two examinations. Do not you think 
there is something in it ?—When I was fixing 
that age, as i said in my answer, I thought it 
would enable young men in England who had 


eaten their dinners and been called to the Bar to 
come and compete. 

18347. But as a matter of fact they have 
not specialised by that time—by 24 and 25. 
Passing on to the next subject, you are in 
favour of a complete separation of judicial and 
executive functions, and what I want to ask 
you is: Supposing that we had one examination 
and after the competition we separated the young 
men into two different sections entirely and we 
made one take the judicial and another the 
executive and we gave them the period of pro¬ 
bation during which their studies would be some¬ 
what different—what 1 want to ask you is 
whether you consider that the men who took the 
judicial could come out here and do magisterial 
work without any revenue work at all for some 
years before they became Judges—whether in 
fact there would be any objection to the men 
of the Judicial department beginning their 
careers as Magistrates pure and simple and then 

passing on to be Judges, civil and criminal?_ 

I would object to that system. 

18348. liou think that the very fact that 
a man has been a Magistrate unfits him to be 
a Civil Judge and Criminal Judge F~1 will not 
say ‘‘unfits” him; but it makes it more difficult 
for him to possess the same judicial frame of 
mind which we associate with judicial officers. 

18319. That of course makes it more diffi. 
cult, because judicial men must be provided 
for the first few years of their service in this 
country with some work which is not magisterial 
but which is criminal and civil. Suppose you 
bring these men out, how are you going to pro¬ 
vide for them in the first three or four years of 
their service ?—Assuming, as my scheme does 
assume, that these young men have some know¬ 
ledge of law theoretically at least, and then they 
have some training at the Bi.r under some 
Barrister or Vakil, I would put them here in 
India, as I have suggested, under the Public 
Prosecutor to learn work for some time, say, for 
about a year, and I would also not object to, 
in fact I would encourage, his being put on 
settlement work; and then he may be entrusted 
with judicial functions both criminal and civil 
just as you have at the present time in the case’ 
of Munsifs and Deputy Magistrates beginning 
with small cases, oases of assault and like that on 
the criminal side. 

18350. And then he would be dealing with 

them as a Magistrate, but not as a Judge?_ 

I am afraid we have not understood each other. 
By Magistrate I mean so long as be is exercising 
judicial functions. If you also refer by Magis¬ 
trate to that capacity, viz., that he is discharging 
judicial functions, I have no objection to his 
exercising the functions of a Magistrate; but if 
he is exercising executive functions also, I have 
objection. 

18351. Put aside executive functions. 
Would you allow him to be a Magistrate, 
suppose he had nothing to do with the executive 
administration of the district ?—Certainly, he 
would try simple cases, both civil and criminal 
to start with, s.nd then go on to do the work of a 
Munsif, say, for two years, and then do the work 
of a Subordinate Judge for another two or three 
years, then become Assistant Sessions Judge and 
then Sessions J udge. 
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18352, The Munsif, the Provincial Service 
Munsif, you would not like to see him work 
as a Magistrate?—Why not? My scheme 
provides that judicial functions, both civil and 
criminal, should he discharged by one set of 
officers who should bo, as Munsifs now are, 
under the judicial head of the district, who is 
again subject to the control and supervision of 
the High Court. 

18353. Do you not think that there is con¬ 
siderable objection to a Civil Judge being a 
Magistrate? It seems to me a very objection¬ 
able practice that a Civil Judge should be a 
Magistrate, and have to do a great deal with 
police enquiries, take down deposition, issue 
loeess in emergency, as that will interfere with 
is civil work and with the frame of mind with 
which he judges in civil work ?—A t present we 
have work which is criminal judicial work and 
civil judicial work in two water-tight compart¬ 
ments. For purposes of convenience, the work 
must be entrusted to different sets of ofiicers; 
but I would make the service interchangeable. 
So long as I am doing the work of a Magistrate, 
I will do the work of a Magistrate ; but I may 
also be transferred to do civil work in the same 
way as a man who is doing civil work may go 
over to criminal work. It would be inconvenient 
for the same officer to do both kinds of work at 
the same time. 

18354. To get him to do either work, you 
would make a man a Magistrate for six months 
and then make him a Civil Judge for six months? 
—Yes. 

18355. I suppose you would not absolutely 
base your whole schemeon these two examinations 
of yours ; but if you could have a single exami¬ 
nation with immediate separation of judicial and 
executive officers, with a system under which 
judicial officers came to India to do executive 
work, pertly for training, say, for one year or 18 
months, that would meet your wishes ?—Yes, 
that would. 

18356. There is only one other question. 
You are in favour of introducing the system of 
competition again for the Provincial Service ?— 
Yes. 

18357. But you say that certain appoint¬ 
ments should be reserved by Government to 
meet special needs. Have you any idea what 
should be the proportion of those appointments 
and what proportion should be kept open for 
competition?—That is this: In the first place 
you open certain appointments for competition 
pure and simple, and then unfortunately as things 
stand, you have got to consider the claims of 
different communities, and therefore I would also 
take from this list, provided they have fulfilled the 
minimum requirements which this examination 
will impose, the members of the different 
communities in order of merit. But apart from 
that there are occasions when the Government does 
require to reserve certain appointments to itself 
for special purposes. For instance, a very 
deserving executive officer in the Provincial 
Service may suddenly die without having made 
any provision for his family and leaving a son, 
who is otherwise qualified for an appointment. 

I do not say it is necessary, but it may be 
necessary to provide that young man with 
something, if he is otherwise qualified. So I 


would reserve a certain number of appointments 
for that purpose. As to what the number ought 
to be, it would be useless for me to make a hazar¬ 
dous or guess statement. But assuming the 
number of appointments is 30 in one year, I 
would reserve at least five appointments for that 
purpose, i e., one-aixth, 

18358. As regards the Indian Civil Service 
and the simultaneous examinations, I suppose 
your answer to the objection which has been 
raised to simultaneous examinations, that they 
would exactly, in the same way as the competi* 
tive examination for the tTovincial Service, bring 
into the Indian Civil Service men of entirely 
one class—I suppose your answer would be that 
the educational facilities are open to other classes 
and it is for them to make up and try to 
get the appointments if they can ?—Yes. 
Happily the signs are not wanting that they are 
doing so. 

18359. Do you look forward to other 
classes being able to compete with any chances 
of success in the course of 10 cr 15 years?— 
Yes. 

18360. When do you think, for instance, 
if you had competition, a fair number of Muham¬ 
madans could get in?—As you see already, they 
are beginning to get in. Some of them have 
got^ in and they are achieving distinction in 
Universities in India ns well as in England. I 
do not see that there will be any real difficulty in 
their passing the competitive test. 

18361. In the next few years?—In the next 
10 years; there have been brilliant University 
men from the Muhammadan community among 
ourselves. 

18362, Supposing that in other parts of 
India, in Northern India, strong objection is 
raised to the simultaneous examination by a very 
large section of the people on the ground that the 
people in that great tract—the north of India— 
would have very little chance of getting in, do 
you think that objection should be taken account 
of?—Boys, Punjab Muhammadans especially, 
are distinguishing themfelves in the Universities 
both in England as well as here, and if you 
are referring to the Punjab I do not think that 
any serious apprehension need be entertained on 
that score. At present, what is the position ? 
The position is that the appointments are open 
to everybody who has got the brains, the pluck 
and the means. By the simultaneous examina¬ 
tion, we only interfere with the third condition, 
viz., a boy who has got the pluck and the brains, 
even if he has not got the means, may go in and 
compete, so that Ido not think that the simul¬ 
taneous examination would introduce such a 
change as would alter the character of the service 
as it now obtains. 

18363, The experience of competition for 
the enrolled accounts service, so far as it has 
gone, has been to show that the Madras Presi¬ 
dency has carried off a very large proportion 
of those appointments. You would not think 
that that would be an objection if that happened 
with this competition?—No, for this reason. 1 
know something about it. In Madras, as you 
are probably better aware than I am, they 
have opened special classes for training youths 
for that examination, whereas we have not got 
that advantage in Bengal, and I cannot say what 
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is the case in the other parts of the country. I 
am told that in the Presidency College at Madras 
they have special facilities for training youths 
for the Accounts esamination. 

18364. I do not think that there is any 
special class in Madras. The Madras man in 
his general education happens to get hold of 
things which are useful for this test, and so far 
as the Presidency College is concerned, it would 
be contrary to all our rules to have such a class ? 
•—I speak subject to correction. I have no direct 
knowledge, and I only speak from what I heard 
from officers whom I met at Simla, when I say 
that there are special facilities in Madras. I 
am not able to describe properly the facilities 
given in Madras for training the boys for that 
txaminatiou. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

18365. {Mr. Ahdur Rahim.) As regards the 
separation of the Executive and Judic-al func¬ 
tions I understand your position is this: The 
District Magistrate and Collector combines in 
himself the functions of a Magistrate as well 
as an Executive officer pure and simple; 
as District Collector he is in charge of the 
revenue administration of the district and ha 
has also got to do with the Municipal and Local 
Boards and other departments of the district, 
and is also head of the police. In those capa¬ 
cities he has often to initiate prosecution p—Yes, 

18366. And be feels he is responsible for 
the proper prosecution of those ctses which are 
initiated either under his direct orders or with 
his sanction P—Yes. 

18367. As District Magistrate he not only has 
the power to try magisterial cases, but also has 
the control of the subordinate magistracy?—Yes. 

1836.'^, That is to say, he makes recom¬ 
mendations for promotion, transfer, and so on. 
He can transfer one case from the file of one 
Magistrate to the file of another Magistrate P— 
That is so. 

18369. So the result is that in many 
cases, either police cases or cases initiated in 
connection with special departments, the subor- 
dinate Magistrate, if he is tr^^ing one of those 
cases, does not inspire the same confidence in 
the litigant or the public generally because he is 
subordinate to the District Collector who is 
responsible for^the proper proseoation of these 
oases ?—That is so. 

18370. 1 suppose your experience will tell 
you that applications are often made for transfer 
on that ground ?—Yes. 

18371. And sometimes they succeed and 
sometimes they do not P~That is so. 

18372. May I take it that in your ex¬ 
perience tho general result is that the combination 
of the two functions leads the public to repose less 
confidence in the administration of criminal justice 
than would otherwise be the case ?—That is so. 

18373. And the opinion on this point is 
very strong in the profession in this province ?—■ 
Both in the profession and amongst the public. 

18374. 1 suppose you are aware of the 

scheme which was put forward by Sir iiarvey 
Adamson not long ago with regard to the separa¬ 
tion of the two functions ? Yes. 

18375. I believe the gist of the scheme was 
this: at present one officer is discharging 


magisterial duties and also revenue and other 
administrative duties ?—Yes. 

18376. And there are a certain number of 
such officers ?—Yes. 

18377. So that if you centred in one officer 
only magisterial duties and in another officer 
the other duties, then there would not be 
probably much increase in the cost?—That is my 
belief. 

18378. You are perhaps aware that a scheme 
was once formulated by Mr. R. C. Dutt P—I am 
aware of it. 

18379. And be said that there would be 
no extra cost, or if there was any it would be 
very inconsiderable ?—That is so. 

18380 Has Sir Harvey Adamson’s scheme 
ever been put into operation in Bengal?—No, it 
was supposed to be put into operation in two 
districts I know of but in quite a different form ; 
that is to say, they have put in another Magis¬ 
trate to look after the magisterial work; unfor¬ 
tunately owing to the state of the province at 
the time one Magistrate became practically the 
political head of the district and another was 
discharging the actual duties of a Magistrate, 
and consequently the experiment as Sir Harvey 
Adamson wanted it has not been tried, at least 
in Bengal, or it has not been tried at all in the 
sense of dividing the functions from the very 
start and putting one set of officers under separate 
control altogether. 

18281. You desire that Magistrates should 
be under the control of the District Judge P — 
Yes. 

18382, And that the Revenue Officer or 
Deputy Collector should be placed under tho 
District Collector P—Yes. 

18383. Mr. Binba told us the other day that 
in tho profession here there are men who have 
proved their ability and capacity at tho Bar 
who might be willing, if there were a certain 
number of appointments of District Judges open 
to the Bar, to accept those appointments and 
would bo competent Judges. Do you concur in 
that view ?—I do concur in that view. 

18384. I do not know whether you are 
aware that in Madras certain appointments are 
made direct from the Bar to District Judgeships 
and Subordinate Judgeships ?—I am not aware 
of that. 

18385. Do you think there would be 
certain members of the Bar, qualified by prac¬ 
tice and experience, competent to hold the 

appointment of District and Sessions Judges?_ 

Yes. 

18386. J suppose they would not be men 
in leading practice P—No. 

18387. But do you thiuk they would have 
sufficient experience and qualifications to fill those 
places properly ?—Yes, they would. 

I8t88. What standing would they generally 
be?—Barristers of from seven to ten years’ 
standing. 

18389. You could get good men of that 
standing P—Yes. 

18390. And Vakils?—Yes, of about the 
same standing. 

18391. It has been suggested by some 
witnesses that if you make any appointments 
from the Bar to the District Judgeships you 
will have to rely on briefless Barristers or 
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briefless Vakils. Is that suggestion well found¬ 
ed ?—No, that is not well founded. 

18a92. You have suggested separate reoruit- 
ment altogether for the judiciary ?—I tell you 
frankly that my difBoulty about the appointments 
from the Bar lies in a possible abuse of nomina¬ 
tions. If a sufficient safeguard could be provided 
by which that abuse could be avoided, then 
I would not object to recruitment direct from 
the Bar. Therefore I have suggested a separate 
examination to do away with the element of 
nomination. 

18d93. I quite see your point, that the 
power is likely not to be properly exercised, or 
at any rate not to be exercised to the best 
advantage?—As you know, in eases to which 
I need not refer there has been not a very 
judicious selection of officers from the Bar. 

18394. I follow that, but it is possible 
to get quite a number of competent men to make 
the selection from ?—Quite possible. 

18396. Now I want to put to you ano¬ 
ther point with regard to this. I see that in one 
place you admit the selections made by the High 
Court for District Munsifs’ places are, generally 
speaking, quite happy ?—In Bengal, as you know, 
we have no District Munsifs. We begin with 
Munsifs and they go on until they become 
Subordinate Judges. We have had no complaint 
practically with regard to the selections made by 
the High Court. 

18396. Why should there be any difference 
in the selections made for some of the higher 
appointments ?—The system under which 
Munsifs are appointed is this. After a certain 
number of years’ practice, tliree years, regard 
being had to the general qualifications of the 
candidate, his University qualifications and the 
certificates that he procures from the Judge and 
the Subordinate Judge before whom he practises, 
the High Court gives him an officiating appoint¬ 
ment, and if he discharges his duties well he 
is confirmed. In these appointments made by 
the H igh Court my experience has been that 
it is seldom moved by any other considerations 
thau fitne8.s of the candidate, and therefore 
through all these years there has been practically 
no complaint against the riominations of the 
High Court. 

18397. Do you suggest that if you go 
higher up the scale there will be ground for 
complaint ?—When the Government is appoint¬ 
ing, and when we have not got the same safe¬ 
guards which the High Court imposes when 
it recruits young men as Munsifs, difficulties 
may arise. 

18398. But supposing the appointment is 
made on the recommendation of the High Court 
as in the case of Munsifs ?—Then those diffi¬ 
culties will be considerably minimised. 

18399. I want you at this point to bear 
in mind the counterbalancing consideration. If 
a man has had sufficient exjierieuce at the Bar, 
and the Judges are satisfied 'vith regard to his 
capability, you will have a man here who has 
proved his ability and merit in the profession, 
will you not?~That is so. 

18400. In the case of recruits taken by 
mere examination or selection at the earliest 
stage of their career, as in the case of District 
Munsifs, there is a certain amount of uncertainty 


and risk, is there not?—You are quite right, 
except that you take men of a certain degree 
of culture and attainment, nothing beyond. 
You miss the element to which you refer, namely, 
experience of the rough and tumble of life, 
which is very valuable and which is wanting in 
the members of the Civil Service They have 
not to elbow their way forward as other men 
have got to do in other walks of life, and that is 
an experience which is of incalculable benefit to 
a man who discharges duties, executive or 
judicial. 

18401. It really comes to this, that we 
have to take into consideration, as regards your 
scheme, which advantages are to be most paid 
regard to, experience and trial in the profession 
on the one hand or the risk of the power of 
nomination being abused on the other?—I tell 
you frankly that many subordinate appointments 
which have been made by Government have not 
been very happy. I cannot refer to any parti¬ 
culars, which will be present to your mind just 
as they are to mine. When you are working a 
system of appointing a large number of officers 
every year the risks attendant upon nomination 
appear to my mind to be eo great as to justify 
the other expedient, namely, of taking men 
possessed of some degree of legal and general 
knowledge into the service and training them 
up gradually for superior posts. I quite admit 
the system has its drawbacks, but setting those 
drawbacks against the drawbacks attendant upon 
a system of nomination I am inclined to give 
preference to the scheme that I have suggested. 

18402. You have taken all those facts into 
consideration ?—Yes, I have. 

18403 _ {Mr. Madge .You go to the very root of 
the administration which you wish to reconstitute 
by suggesting a two-fold plan, first as regards 
entrance by different sets of examination, and 
later by employment on two sides, one oontrolled 
by the Executive Government and the other by 
the High Court ?—That is so. 

18404. Have you ever considered that in 
the Government of this country British rule may 
to a certain extent have adapted itself to the 
instincts of the people, so far for instance as to 
reserve in the Sovereign or his representative the 
administration of justice ?—If you will pardon 
me, may I put a question? Is not the judicial 
power as much the prerogative of the Sovereign 
as the executive power, and is not the Judge on 
the Bench as much a representative of the 
Sovereign’s authority as the Magistrate in the 
district ? 

18405. You see I am here to get your 
opinion for the benefit for the Commission, and 
not so much to give you mine. I do not deny 
that a Judge may represent the Sovereign to a 
certain extent, but what 1 say is that originally 
the _ Sovereign represented the administration of 
justice. I put it to you in this way, that the 
administration of justice in this country does not 
consist exclusively in the interpretation of the 
letter of the law; it consists in setting wrongs 
right in one way or the other ?—It is because 
wrongs are not set right and because rights are 
set wroug that I advocate this system of separa¬ 
tion. 

18406. Have you ever moved about in the 
mufassal with a District Officer and seen the 
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kind of things he sometimes does P—I have not 
moved about, but I am largely interested in tlie 
mufassal, holding as I do properties of some 
magnitude, and mixing, as 1 have got to, with 
the people amongst whom my lot is oast, and I 
find that there is always the feeling that when¬ 
ever a prosecution has been started at the instance 
of the police, which means with the ultimate 
sanction of the Magistrate, there need be no 
expectation of justice. It is only a matter of 
chance as to how you get out. 

18407, That is hardly answering my 
question. I am quite aware that is your opinion, 
as you have put it forward What I want to 
know is whether a Magistrate in travelling about 
in the interior does not often, in the exercise of 
his lawful powers, set right things which if he 
did not set right might eventually tend to pro¬ 
mote litigation and breed bad blood ?—That is in 
his private capacity, not in his ministerial capa¬ 
city. He will be able to do that still under my 
system. He will always he able, by virtue of 
his position, to exercise his private influence in 
adjusting differences and settling disputes with 
which he has no concern as a judicial oflScer. 
In fact, in my view he will be in a better posi¬ 
tion because he will then be an outsider so far as 
the merits of the case are concerned. He will 
be merely the benevolent District Officer 
exercising his influence to settle differences. 

18408, You do not think that in his posi¬ 
tion as Magistrate of the district, apart^ purely 
from private interest, he fulfils any duties of the 
kind I have referred to P—Yes, he does. The 
Magistrate of the district sends for people under 
his charge and within his jurisdiction and often¬ 
times settles civil disputes between them with 
which he has no concern, and title disputes. 
He exercises influence as District tJfficer, I have 
known of big suits being settled in that way 
through his influence. 

18409. But I understood you to say that 
the exercise of executive functions by a Magis¬ 
trate prevents his acquiring a judicial frame of 
mind P—That is my opinion. 

18410. And you are prepared to hold it 
against the opinion of experienced officers, both 
Indian and British, who say that an executive 
officer acquires valuable experience in the exer¬ 
cise of executive functions early in his career, ex¬ 
perience which proves of great value to him as a 
Judge on the BenchP—In my experience in my 
profession I have found that this so- called know¬ 
ledge has been the source of very great trouble 
to parties, as importing knowledge into a case 
outside the records, 

18411. I did not speak of importing 
knowledge but of acquiring experience, which 
may be a different thing. All I ask is whether 
you are quite prepared to hold your opinion against 
that of experienced officers, both Indian and 
British, who have the misfortune to disagree with 
you P—Experience gained is always of value, 
but experience gained as an executive officer is 
not of much value in trying cases, and I am 
afraid oftelitimes it has a very deleterious effect 
upon the proper understanding of facts. 

18412. In answer to question (12) you say 
that “ in this respect the men of the old Statutory 
Service had a distinct advantage.” Nevertheless 
you wish to aholish the system. I do not think 


thereis any contradiction between these two views 
at all, but what I want to ask you is'this : whether 
you think it is possible by any modification of 
the statutory system to gt^t hold of talent and 
abilitj’ in this country which does not succeed, 
but which has an influence in its own sphere and 
which we do not get hold of by competitive 
examination P—I am against any system of 
nomination and of preference. 

18418. You would say the same, no matter 
by what authority or mixture of authority or 
board of selection that privilege was exercised P 
—That means only a question of safeguards 
If the system is followed the safeguards are often¬ 
times apt to give waj', and I do not wish to 
revive a system which may lead to abuse. What 
I say about the advantage of the statutory 
system is this, that they begin young and they 
develop habits of independence as officers who 
began their career young. Under the present 
system you take from the Provincial, Judicial and 
Executive Services men who are nearly on the 
verge of retirement and who have spent a lifetime 
in a subordinate service and have acquired habits 
of deference which it is difficult to get rid of so 
late in life. That was the advantage of the 
Statutory Service, but it had disadvantages which 
I should be very sorry to see revived. 

18414. Was that because the selections 
were unfortunate ?—Yes, and influences were 
brought to bear upon the selection which under 
the present conditions it would be difficult to 
eliminate. 

18415. I have heard men of experience, 
both officials and non-officials, who are far greater 
authorities than 1 can ever pretend to be, hold the 
opinion that there is a class of Indians who are of 
influence and who can he made great use of if we 
could get hold of them somehow or other and 
adapt them to our scientific rule, and I should 
have thought that all Indians would have been 
very pleased to have that class of men working 
side by side with them if possible, and I merely 
want to know whether you think it is not possible 
in any way to get hold of that class, whether by 
the statutory or any other system P—If you could 
get hold of them by any other system than by 
way of nomination I should not oppose it; 
but if you mean, as I think you mean, that 
special facilities should be given to certain classes 
who are lacking in education to occupy posts where 
tlieir colleagues possess a much higher standard 
of education, I think you will be doing a dis- 
seiwice to this class as well as to the service itself. 
1 have known under the statutory system, which 
grew up so to say under our very eyes, men 
appointed for particular reasons of social stauding 
or families or otherwise, and those men have 
been held in contempt not only by their 
colleagues in the service but by the public. 

18416. Kindly do not think I mean any¬ 
thing but what I say. I simply used the name 
of the Statutory Service as a stepping stone. 
The question was, whether there was not a class 
of talent in the country that could be used for 
the benefit of the country and the State, and 
whether you with your experience could suggest 
any means of obtaining that talent. That was the 
sole reason I had for referring to the Statutory 
Service. I have heard, for instance, that if these 
men were employed in the Army they would 
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render excellent service, and I have heard 
opinions to that effect from experienced Indian 
gentlemen. I want j'our experience as to the 
possibility of gathering in that kind of talent in 
the interest both of the country and of the State? 
—You could not set them up as Judges, but you 
might set them up as soldiers. 

18417. No method occurs to you then for 
realising this dream?—No. 

18418. {Mr. Macdonald.) I should like to 
bring you back to this Magistrate again. The 
Executive officer who is a Magistrate touring 
about in his district, I suppose, is a general friend 
of his people and tries to stave off litigation and 
to protect them in a thousand and one different 
ways?—That is so. 

18419. That, as 1 understand it, is the 
proposition of those who are in favour of conti¬ 
nuing him in his magisterial functions. Now I 
will put it to you, from your knowledge of the 
mufassal and of these districts, when a man with 
magisterial functions tries to perform the more 
parental and more political functions, is he not 
hampered in his intentions because he knows he 
is a Magistrate?—He ought to be if he is a 
Magistrate. 

18420. The very fact that this mau, knowing 
he is a Magistrate, sees things which as a 
Magistrate he may have to adjudicate upon 
either directly or indirectly through his subordi¬ 
nates, means, does it not, that if he does his 
duty at all he has to keep a blind eye to much 
that he would like to observe ?—That is so. 

18421. Whenever our Executive officers who 
are Magistrates fully appreciate their position 
and their responsibility as Magistrates it really 
incapacitates them from being friends to the 
people of the district ?—That is my belief. 

18422. I understand from your written evidence 
under the Provincial head that you are not in 
favour of nomination at all ?—No. 

18423, But you would open the door through 
competition pure and simple?—Yes. 

18424. You would reserve, however, the power 
of selection after competition provided that 
candidates have attained a certain standard of 
position in the examination ?—Yes. 

18425. So that Government would not be 
able to select individuals but be able to select 
communities ?—Yes. 

18426. That is your idea?—Yes, and they 
must take them in order of merit. 

18427. That is what I say, “not select 
individuals ”? — Yes. 

18428. I want you to be quite clear, that 
is the proposal you bring forward?—Yes, and 
therefore because of the abuse in the past the 
marks allotted to candidates, should be published 
just as they do in the Civil Service Examina¬ 
tions. 

18429. Do you think that would be satis¬ 
factory to the various communities tuat you 
would like to see represented?—Yes, if as things 
stand it is desirable that members of different 
communities should have a reasonable and a fair 
share of these appointments 1 think the scheme 
that I have suggested would be the least open to 
objection. 

18430. What would be the effect of a 
scheme like that as an educational incentive to 
what I may call the more backward educated 


communities ?—In my opinion it would have an 
injurious effect, and therefore I have been very 
careful in the statement that I have made. I 
said if the claims of a special community have to 
be recognised in the present circumstances then 
only would I suggest this system. I think with 
the advance of education this system may in the 
course of the next ten or fifteen years be dropped 
in favour of an absolute competitive system, but 
for the present, and having regard to the views 
that some members of the so-called baokwardcom- 
munities entertain, I should not be opposed to a 
system of competition and nomination in the way 
I have sugtrested. 

18431. But you only propose it really as 
a temporary measure ?—That is so. 

18432. In answering question (104) you say 
that you would aocej>t the arrangement as to 
pvy of Provinoial Service officers holding listed 
posts being two-thirds. I should like to ask you 
whether away back in your mind when you 
answered that question there was the idea that 
the cost of Government in India all round is 
much too high?—That is so. 

18433. You have seen. I suppose, that 
various grades and sections and divisions have 
been coming before us during our sittings, all 
agreeing upon one thing if nothing else, that 
they should have more money, more letive and 
more opportunities to enjoy themselves?—Yes, 
I have. 

18431. That is one point of agreement 
between European and Indian?—I have seen 
that and our view as the lay public, not the 
official public, is that the pay and emoluments of 
the Civil Service are much too high for the 
circumstances of India, and that if it were an 
open question I should certainly advocate a 
reduction all round. 

18435. You agree, do you not, that a 
European-recruited service must be on expensive 
service ?—Yes. 

18436. Do you take this view, that it is 
but fair to the men who come out from England 
that they should have special pay?—Yes. 

18487, Then does not a great difficulty 
arise that if you have listed posts which are 
similar in their responsibility to Indian Civil 
Service posts, if these listed posts are held by 
Indians receiving two-thirds of the pay, it is a 
grievance on the part of the Indians that their pay 
is not equal to the Indian Civil Service pay?—I 
should not think so, though I am aware that lo this 
a difference of opinion is held by members of the 
Service. I feel that the scale of expenditure of 
the Indian public servant is less than that of his 
European colleague, especially of men who have 
lived all their lives in this country and have not 
been brought up on European ideas. Therefore 
it would be no injustice to them if their pay was 
two-thirds of the pay of the Civil Service. 

18138. But is not all your influence 
brought to bear upon these men to become 
Europeans in their habits?—Not under the 
system as it now stands; it is not possible. 

18439. You ask them to send their 
children to England for education ?—Take the 
Judicial Service; a member of the Judicial 
Service does not get into these listel posts until 
he is about to retire and he is often not 
confirmed until his time for retirement has begun. 
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It is too late then for him to think of sending 
his children to England for education. 

18440. But 1 do not think that is any answer 
to my point: irrespective of the position he 
holds, are they not told that in order to acquire 
a certain tone and a certain capacity their 
children should go to be educated in England ? 
Are they not_ told that Oxford and Cambridge 
are the Universities through which every 
ambitious Indian ought to go, and so on ?— 
Yes. 

18441. And is not that an incentive to your 
people generally to adopt Western methods in 
their living?—That is so. 

18442. Then is not the whole tendency 
now, particularly in respect to Government 
-officers, irrespective of their nationality, to adopt 
Western methods and to encourage a form of life 
■which can be only kept up by a Western scale of 
pay ?■—I will not go so far as that and say that 
is the tendency in the Provincial Civil Service to 
adopt Western methods of life, because they know 
they cannot afford it. If they could afford it pro¬ 
bably that would be the general tendency, but 
now it is beyond their horizon. 

1844:1. Do not they want to afford it, and 
is not that the reason why they have come before 
ius asking for increases in pay ?—Probably that 
is the reason. 

18444, It is the old difficulty of trying to 
eat your cake and have it after you have eaten it. 
The English influence in India is Western : with 
large expenditure, entertainment, presentations 
'Ut the Governor’s levees, and so on, and then you 
come and say still I want to keep the pay low. 
Could you get us out of that dilemma at all ?—I 
will ask you to take my answer from me as one 
who still believes in Indian ideals of life, which 
to me mean ideals of a simple life, afld if the 
tendency of my countrymen is towards a more 
expensive, I will not say more extravagant, ideal, 

I should not be prepared as an Indian to 
encourage it. 

18445. (Mr. Sly.) I want to ask you a 
question or two about your answer to question (9), 
dealing with the separate examination. You have 
objected to a separate examination firstly on the 
ground that the Indians getting in by a separate 

examination in India.—It is not a separate 

examination, but filling a fixed proportion. The 
question is “ what would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of vacancies 
recruited by means of separate examination.” 

18446. I want to have your objection to a 
-separate examination, if there is one. Your first 
objection, I understand, is that men who get in 
not by a separate examination but on a fixed 
number of appointments would have what you 
would call a brand, a distinctive mark ?— That 
is so. 

18447. Was that distinctive mark opera¬ 
tive in the case of Statutory civilians P—In a very 
marked degree. 

18448. Do you think that brand was due 
to the fact that they were Statutory civilians, or 
due to the fact that they were men of inferior 
intellectual calibre who could not hold their own 
with other members in the Service?—It was 
owing to the consciousness that they did not com¬ 
ply with the same standard as their colleagues 
did in getting admission into the Service, 


18449._ Do you mean' the same standard 
of examination or the same standard of work 
after _ they got in ?—The same standard of 
examination. 

18450. They had no examination?—There 
were two stages. The first stage was by 
nomination; then came the second stage by 
examination. The first few appointments under 
the statute of 1870 were by nomination. I say 
nothing of the men, but that was a hopeless 
failure, and that was in my mind when answering 
the questions put to me by Mr. Madge. The 
second stage, when they came in by examination, 
was not a failure, but then the men were looked 
upon as inferior to their colleagues of the Civil 
Service. 

184ol. If it were suggested that the best 
Indians of this country might be recruited to the 
Indian Civil Service by means of a separate 
examination, with the same conditions of salary, 
leave, pension, and in every way made a member 
AR i Civil Service, do you still think 

that the brand of inferiority would exist or be a 
matter of importance?—I will read the answer 
that I have given: “ It would take away from 
the youth of the country the stimulus and inspira- 
faon of competing with the best products of 
English public schools and universities on equal 
terms.” ^ 

Yes^^^^* is your second objection?— 

18453. If open competition in .England for 
Europeans and Indians were still maintained 
there would be no lessening of the stimulus at 
the present time, would there ?—We who have 
been contending for simultaneous examinations 
say that because the present system does not 
give us sufficient facilities or opportunities, there- 
lore its effect upon the Indian communities as a 
whole is very limited in extent, and if I may say 
so infinitesimal in quantity. That would con¬ 
tinue. 

18454 But you would be no worse off 
then than you are at present; you would be 
rather better off so far as the stimulus to educa- 
tion was concerned ?—I do not share the opinion 
of those who think that because they were 
debarred by circumstances from availing 
themselves of the open competition, therefore some 
special provision should be made for them to get 

i think it would have a most disastrous 
eneot upon our country. 

18455. With regard to your scheme for a 
separate judicial service, I understand you are 
prepared to a certain extent to modify it, to the 
extent of admitting some direct recruitment from 
the Bar m India. Is that the effect of your 
examination by Mr. Justice Abdur Eahim?—No 
that IS not the effect. I said that if my scheme 
should be adopted I should not oppose this 
system foreshadowed by Mr. Justice Rahim in 
the questions he put to me. 

18466. I think you stated that the recruit¬ 
ment by nomination of the High Court to the 
YeT^^°^*^ Service gave fair satisfaction ?— 

f appointment 

ot lligh Court Judges gives general satisfaction ? 

—ies. 

e . ?'^®“ regard to the appointment 
ot District Judges, if those were appointed by 
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the High Court, would that give satisfaction ?— 
If they were appointed by the High Court pro¬ 
bably there would not be much objection. 

18459. We have had some evidence before us 
to show that there is dissatisfaction with regard 
to the ajipointment of High Court Judges. Have 
you any view to express on that point ? You 
stated just now that the appointments had given 
general satisfaction ?—Yes, I lay emphasis on 
the word “ general.” There have been appoint¬ 
ments which have not received general assent. 

18460. There is one point I should like to ask 
with regard to your answer to question (14). 
In dealing with the definition of a “Native of 
India,” you wish to exclude a person of unmixed 
European descent? Why do you want to 
exclude that class ?—Because he does not labour 
under the disabilities under which the Native 
of India is placed, and I do not think if there 
are any advantages in being a Native of India he 
should have them. 

18461. What are the disadvantages that he 
does not labour under?—Under the criminal 
law of the country he is just the same as an 
Englishman from home ; he enjoys all the rights 
and privileges. In reference to appointments 
and other things, work in various walks of life, 
he has, by virtue of his descent, a decided 
advantage over the Native, and therefore where 
the Native has got any privilege by reason of 
his being a Native of India he should not be 
allowed to participate with him on equal terms. 

18462. I understand you wish to exclude 
the domiciled European in India from any 
privileges that the Native of India may enjoy 
under that Statute ?—Yes. 

18463. With regard to the question of age 
limit for the open competition, you suggest 
that the Indian should have one year extra ?—If 
it is possible. The question was put to us as to 
whether we would make any difference in the age. 

I did not lay much stress on it, but I say it 
would be in some degree removing the handicap 
which is now placed upon the pure Native of 
India by reason of his having to undergo an 
examination in a foreign language. 

18464. If simultaneous examinations were 
introduced, would not you still consider that that 
extra year should be given to the Indian?—Yes; 
not that I would insist upon it, but I think it 
would he fair to the Indian to have one year 
extra. The intricacies of the English language 
oftentimes baffle us and take a great deal of 
time to study. 

18465. You have made certain suggestions 
in regard to the changes in the syllabus of the 
subjects for the examination. You wish Pali 
and Persian to be included?—Yes, except in the 
final examination. 

18466. You wish Sanskrit and Arabic to 
be marked on the same level as Greek and 
Latin?—Yes. 

18467. You have also suggested that Hindu 
and Muhammadan law should be included. Do 
you include it as one subject or two subjects P 
— It is generally included as one subject. 

18468. Do you wish Indian history to be 
included ?—Yes, 

It 469. And marked on the same standard 
as other history?—Now that the researches of 
scholars have brought forward such a large 


amount of material in reference to the past 
periods of Indian history as well as with reference 
to the period since the British connection with 
India, it would not be doing an injustice to put 
the study of Indian history on the same footing 
as the study of any other period of European 
history or of Roman and Greek history. 

18470. The total effect of those changes, as 
far as I have been able to gather them, are 
that for those purely Indian subjects there would 
be a maximum of about 4,400 marks, the maxi¬ 
mum prescribed being about 6,00(». So that the 
effect would be that Indian candidates would, 
if not wholly, almost wholly, be able to pass 
that competitive examination in what may be 
termed almost purely Indian subjects. Do you 
think that is really desirable having regard to 
the necessity, which 1 think yon admit to some 
extent, of maintaining Western education and 
traditions ? - I have not added up the marks, but 
I assume that what you state is correct. i do 
not think tpat boys who enter the Indian Civil 
Service will take up only Indian subjects to the 
exclusion of subjects which would give them a 
knowledge of European history or European 
languages. For instance, they would have to 
learn English in any event. Your calculation of 
4,000 marks means a oombinat’on of Arabic, 
Sanskrit, Pali and Persian, but that is an impos¬ 
sible combination; you could only combine 
Arabic and Persian or Sanskrit and Pali. 

18471. With regard to the Provincial Service, 
you would only admit class representation until 
such period as the Muhammadans and perhaps 
any other backward class had increased their 
educational standard ?—That is so. 

18472. Do you know that no Muhammadan 
got in by open competition during the period 
that it was in force ?—They passed examinations, 
but they did not get into the highest places. 
Since then Muhammadan education has made 
very»^reat advance, at least in my province. 
'^8473. W’e can test that to a certain extent 
by the Indian Oivil Service examinations. 
For the last ten years in the Indian Civil Service 
1 believe only two Muhammadans have got in, 
one of whom was a Bengali Muhammadan and 
the other a Bombay Muhammadan. There Uas 
not been a single success itam the^ Punjab or 
Rajputana or Central India P-^here has been a 
wrangler from the Punjab. 

18474. I mean in the Indian Civil Service 
examination ?—That is quite possible, but that is 
not a fair test. Tests ought to be results of the 
Indian universities for the Provincial 
Service. 

184:75. You have suggested that the Bengali 
should have the right to appointments in Bihar 
and Orissa and Assam ?—Yes. 

18476. Can you tell us why that is recom¬ 
mended?—He has been enjoying that right up 
to now. 

18477. When it was one province, but when 
a system of separate Provincial recruitment 
is 8ug:gested why should he continue?—Even 
when it was one province appointments in Bihar 
and Assam were given by preference to natives 
of Bihar and Assam. When there were not 
sufficient candidates available of the required 
standard then those appointments were given to 
Bengalis. 1 do not ask for anything more. So 
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long as material is available let that material be 
•utilised, but when it is not available then the 
Bengalis, who have been so closely connected 
with Bihar and Assam, should have preference 
over Natives of other provinces. 

18478. You modify it to that extent?—Yes. 

18479. (J/r. Qokhale.) You have said that 

you object to members of the European domiciled 
community participating in any special oonoes- 
•sipns which may be made to the people of India 
as Indians. You object because you say they do 
not share in our disabilities?—That is so. 

18480. If they were subject to the same 
disabilities as the Indians you would not object 
to their participating in the concessions ?—There 
is another aspect. To them English is the 
mother tongue; to us it is not; and consequently 
you can never put them on the same level as 
ourselves. 

18481. I am not talking of examinations, 
but only of the general conditions of the two 
sides ?—If they suffer the same disabilities as we 
do, they ought to have the same privileges. 

18482. You were asked a question as to 
what advantages they have over Indians. Have 
jou ever thought that they can send their sons to 
England and enter them for the Army and Navy 
and that Indians cannot do that?—Indians 
cannot do that. 

18483. Therefore they have special advantages 
as Europeans?—Yes, and they can enlist as 
volunteers here. 

18484. And they are free from several disabi- 
iitw which Indians have to labour under?—Yes. 

1848-'i. Until that is redressed you think 
that the concessions which Indians get, after 
long agitation, should be confined to themselves ? 
—That is my opinion. 

1848ti. I want to ask you one or two 
questions with regard to what you said to 
Mr. Madge. You were asked whether you had 
moved about in the districts with District OflSoers, 
and you said no. I suppose you meant that 
you had not moved about in the company of 
District Officers ?—Yes. 

18487. You did not mean to say that you 
had not moved about on your own account ?— 
No, or oil other people’s account. 

18488. As a lawyer?—Yes. 

18489. But a man like yourself, living under 
the administration, with friends and relations 
in the mufassal, and visiting the mufassal, can 
surely have no difficulty in understanding how 
District Officers do their work in the district ? 
—No. 

18490. Is it necessary for you to accompany 
a District Officer?—No: I get to know very 
easily what they are doing. 

18491. With regard to the combination of 
judicial and executive functions, it was put to 
you whether sometimes heads of districts are not 
able to settle disputes, on account of this com¬ 
bination or because they possess these powers, 
and you said you knew of cases where dis¬ 
putes bad been settled by District Officers. 
Supposing these powers they possess lead people 
at times to listen to their advice more than they 
would otherwise do, still as against that you 
undoubtedly have to recognise the abuses result¬ 
ing from the system. Which is greater, the 
good that may be occasionally done or the evil 


that springs from these abuses ?—In the first 
place, the supposition that you have made, that 
the possession of these powers helps them to 
bring about settlements to a greater extent than 
they would be otherwise able to do if they had 
not combined powers, is a supposition which is 
not altogether correct. 

18492. I thought you admitted that in reply 
to Mr. Madge ?~No,_I did mit admit that; I 
said it was oftentimes difficult. 

18493. In any case, in your professional 
capacity you have come across oases of abuse 
resulting from the present system ?—Both as a 
citizen and io my professional capacity. 

18494. Would you say that the occasions 
on which such abuses take place are numerous 
or comparatively rare ? —They are by no means 
comparatively rare. 1 will not say of some 
districts that they are very numerous, but I 
will say that the feeling of insecurity is very 
great. 

18495. And when these abuses result, whnt 
effect does that produce on the people ? Is there 
not a sense of helplessness against oppression or 
wrong, or is it just like any ordinary miscarriage 
of justice ?—It touches the people in their 
everyday life, and consequently there is a feeling 
of irritation and discontent and helplessness. 

18496. Just one question about the cost 
of the proposed reforms. As far as I gather, 
the central point of your answers to the question 
as to whether a separation of the Judicial and 
Executive functions would necessarily lead to 
much increased cost is this. Eirst, the total 
amount of work would be the same ?—Yes. 

18497. And if the present establishments are 
fully occupied then a mere redistribution of 
duties cannot really lead to a very much increased 
charge ?—That is so. 

18498. There may be some increase necessary? 
—But not an appreciable increase. 

18499. If the present establishments are fully 
occupied ?—Yes. 

18500. With regard to the proportion of Eng¬ 
lishmen in the service, you say in your answer 
to question (24), “ In the Executive branch 
I should put the present minimum at half and 
in the Judicial at one-third.” Higher up you 
say; “I consider that in the present ciroum- 
stances a minimum proportion of European sub¬ 
jects of His Majesty should be employed in 
the higher posts of the civil administration.” 
You are a lawyer and I want to have your 
opinion as a lawyer, if you are prepared to give 
it here. You know the Statute of 1833?— 
Yes. 

18501. How far would the actual laying 
down in black and white of a definite proportion 
as the minimum of Europeans in the service be 
compatible with section 87 of that Statute?—It 
would not be compatible. 

18502. When you say there should be a 
minimum you do not mean to amend the Statute, 
do you ?—No. As a matter of policy and under 
the present circumstances of education and 
other elements that have to be considered it will 
be desirable to have this number, and without 
laying down any hard-and-fast rule I am confi¬ 
dent that for many years to come this minimum 
will not be reached. It will be always above 
that minimum. 
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18503. May I take it that your personal 
opinion is that under the present oiroumstanoes 
BO many Europeans are necessary in the service, 
but you would secure that as a result of prac¬ 
tical arrangements and not by laying down 
anything definite in black and white ?—That is 
my view. 

18504. You would not interfere with the 
Statute of 1833 ?—Under no oireurastancea. 

18505. That Statute applies to all offices, 
does it not ?—Yes. 

18506. So that the same answer would hold 
with regard to the various communities—Hindus, 
Muhammadans, and others. Your opinion then 
is that you would adopt in practice such arrange¬ 
ments as would secure for the service such a number 
of Europeans as may be thought to be necessary 
at a certain time?—Yes. 

18507. And as regards Muhammadans too 
the number that is thought to bo necessary at a 
certain time ?—Yes. 

18508. But you would not lay down any 
definite numbers as the minima or maxima ?— 
1 would not. 

18509. That would be your meaning ?—Yes, 
either for the Europeans or the Natives, 

18510. You have stated in reply to question 
(27), “The people consider that Natives of 
India have generally proved as efficient as their 
European colleagues.” What is your own 
opinion, apart from the opinion of the people ?— 
I do not separate myself from our people. 
I was aware that amongst the Europeans, or 
a large section of them, a different opinion 
was entertained, but amongst the Indian people 
that opinion is not entertained. 

18511. You moan your opinion is the same 
and you think that is the opinion hold by the 
majority of our countrymen ?—Yes. 

18512. You have known in your time many 
Indian civilians ?—I have known practically all 
the Bengali civilians. 

18513. English and Indian?—Many English¬ 
men and all the Bengali Indian civilians. 

18514. And your opinion is based on your 
knowledge of them ?— On intimate personal 
knowledge. 

18515. {Mr. Chaubai.) With regard to the 
question of the cost of the separation of the 
Executive and Judicial functions, assuming for 
a moment that the carrying out of any scheme 
does involve the State in a larger expense, are 
you aware of the revenue which the Government 
takes from court-fees at present ?—I am aware, 
but just now I cannot give you the figures. 
They make a very large profit. 

18516. Is it not your impression that there 
is a very large income realised from court- 
fees ?—It is within my knowledge that it is so 
in Bengal. I am speaking only from memory 
and. subject to correction, but when I looked into 
the figures some years ago there was a surplus 
of about 36 lakhs from court-fees in Bengal 
alone. 

18517. On first principles do you think 
the State should make a profit on the 
administration of justice?—I do not think 
it right. 

18518. Therefore assuming there is any 
additional expenditure involved in working out 
a scheme of separation for the more efficient 


administration of justice, the large income avail- 
able from court-fees might be utilised ?—There 
should be no objection to that income being 
diverted to other purposes. In fact I think the 
objection should be the other way. 

18519. {Sir Iheodore Morkon.) We have 
had a good deal of evidence in favour of simul¬ 
taneous examinations, and it has been countered 
by other evidence which practically advised the 
Commission to leave things exactly as they are. 
Between this evidence on each side I am in 
somewhat of a difficulty. Suppose the Commis¬ 
sion were to come to the conclusion that it would 
not or could not- recommend the introduction 
of simultaneous examinations, what would you 
say that it should recommend as a via media ?— 
If I had any influence on the Commission 
I would certainly press upon their attention 
the question of simultaneous examinations, but 
if 1 failed, as I hope we shall not fail, then 
I would say: justify your existence before the 
Indian public and do not let them go on under 
the impression that these Commissions only mean 
hopes deferred. Give us in any event, if you 
can, the separation of the Judicial and the 
Executive functions. That would be a boon 
for which India would be grateful to you. The 
Judiciary should be entirely separate from the 
Executive. 

18520. There are two answers there: yon 
recommend the separate recruitment of the Judicial 
Service ?—Yes. 

18521. And also the separation of the Judicial 
and the Executive functions ?—Yes. 

18522. You class that as one ?—I class that 
as one. 

18523. {Mr, Mukherji.) You have outlined 
a scheme for the separation of the Judicial and 
Executive functions under which there will be 
little additional cost to the Government. Have 
you thought of subdivisions where the functions 
are combined in one man ?—Yes, I have thought 
of subdivisional officers, and 1 have in mind the 
fact that if the criminal judicial work of the 
Subdivisional officer were taken away it would be 
possible so to arrange his jurisdiction as not to 
entail any appreciable extra cost upon the State. 
Of course I have not gone into details, but as 
you are aware, Mr. Butt did give us some details 
taking the subdivision into consideration, and he 
came to the conclusion from his experience as a 
District Officer and a Commissioner that an 
increase in the cost would not be any appreciable 
burden upon the State. 

18524. {Mr. Sen.) Do you remember there 
was a debate in the Bengal Legislative Council 
on or about September 10th, when a resolu¬ 
tion was moved for 'improving ithe pay and 
status of the Provincial Judicial officers?— 
Yes. 

18525. May I be permitted to say that in 
that debate you criticised the attitude of the 
Government in not paying attention to the 
grievances of a class of officers whom you called 
the most deserving ?—Yes, I did say so. 

18526. You said that although the work 
of most of these judicial officers was very heavy 
and onerous yet the pay and promotions were not 
commensurate ?—I did say so. 

18527, You further said that the Munsif 
becomes a Subordinate Judge of the third grade 
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at the age of 51 or 52 and then he goes through 
the grades rapidly in the course of three or four 
years, and you then summed up by saying, “ They 
come and go, they have no time to stay.” 
These are grievances which are substantial ?— 
Certainly. 

18528. From your speech in the jBengal 
Legislative Council may I venture to say that 
your opinion is that Provincial Judicial oiBceis 
have justly earned the highest reputation for 
devotion to the service and integrity ? —Yes, for 
devotion to the service, for integrity and for 
ability. 

18529. I do not quite follow you in your 
reply to Mr. Sly’s questions about the Provincial 
Judicial officers being appointed?—Mr. Sly’s 
question was whether people were satisfied with 
the appointments made by the High Court of the 
Provincial Judicial officers, and I said that they 
were satisfied. 

18530. In your answer to question (13) yoir 
have recommended a separate method of recruit¬ 
ment for the Judicial branch, and you have 
suggested that members of the Provincial Judicial 
Service may, when they are .Munsifs or third grade 
Sub-Judges, be taken into this branch by selection. 
In reply to question (36) of the Indian Civil 
Service and question (19) of the Provincial Civil 
Service you say that the complaint has been that 
the appointments which the last Public Service 
Commission recommended should be thrown open 
to the members of the Provincial Civil Service 
have not been so thrown open. Are you not 
aware that the recommendation of the last 
Public Service Commission was that one-third 
of the District and Sessions Judges should be 
included within the category of listed appoint¬ 
ments ?—Yes. 

18531. Now supposing a scheme is devised 
whereby a third grade Subordinate Judge or a 
first grade Munsif is vested with the powers 
of an Assistant Sessions Judge, and has the 
chance of becoming a District Judge at a 
comparatively early period, would not you 
reserve the whole one-third for the Provincial 
Judicial Service?—As one who has had experi¬ 
ence of the Judicial Service I should have no 
hesitation. 

18532. Do not you think it would be a 
great improvement if we had a time-scale system 
of promotion introduced, or the grades in the 
Provincial Judicial Service were so adjusted that a 
Munsif might get Rs. 500 at about the age of 44 or 
45 ?—In answer to the questions I have suggest¬ 
ed a time-scale, and I have said that members of 
the Subordinate Judicial Service should rise to 
a grade where the pay is Rs. f 00 to Rs. 600 in 
about twelve years. You will find that in 
answer to question (24). 

18533. Suppose your scheme is not after 
all approved, and the Judicial Service continues 
to be filled up by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, would you in that case insist that 
Vakils and Barristers should be appointed 
as Districts and Sessions Judges ?—Yes, I 
would. 

18534. Do you think that the Barristers 
and Vakils who have already made their mark in 
the profession would be sufficiently attracted by 
a District Judgeship in the mufassal ?—I think 
I ought to clear the ground before I answer that 


qimstion. It is not always the man who makes 
a mark in the profession who is the best in the 
profession, or amongst t!.e best. As you yourself 
must have noticed, many capable men at the Bar, 
it may be for want of opportunities or other 
circumstances into which I need not go, have not 
been able to secure a good practice, but they are 
nevertheless capable men, and there will be 
ample materials both in the Vakil Bar as well 
as amongst members of the English Bar 
practising in India, apart from men who have 
already made their mark in the profession, to 
recruit from among them some appointments 
now held by members of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

18535. Do not you think there will be 
some difficulty of selection ?—As I said, 
there is always a difficulty and danger in 
nomination. 

18536. Do you remember that the last 
Public Service Commission recommended that 
Government should retain the power, in very 
special cases, of making direct appointments to 
offices in the higher service, and that no member 
of the Bar should be appointed to a higher post 
in the Judicial Service unless he was a man of 
exceptional ability who had been in actual 
practice for a period of not leas than ten years ?— 
In the first place, assuming that my scheme is 
not adopted, it will be no injury to the members 
of the Provincial Judicial service if a certain 
number of appointments is reserved for them and 
it will be a matter of considerable advantage to 
the public if other appointments are given to 
men fresh, so to say, from life, coming into the 
Service. They bring into the Service a freshness 
of mind which is of great use not only to the 
public but to their colleagues in the Service. As 
you know, in England there have been very 
eminent Judges who have not been eminent 
counsel at the Bar. Take for instance the case 
of Lord Blackburn. I believe there are few 
English names of higher reputation as a Judge 
than his. When he was appointed he was a 
comparatively unknown m.an at the Bar so far as 
practice was concerned. Take even the Munsifs 
that we appoint. You will admit that when they 
come they have hardly had any practice, but many 
of them have proved very efficient and admirable 
officers. If you can catch from the Bar men who 
show an aptitude for the work and who possess 
qualities which are essential to the formation 
of a good Judge, knowledge of law and general 
efficiency, I think it would be to the benefit 
of the public that some appointments should be 
thrown open to them. 

18537. But the difficulty is that if so many 
appointments are not reserved for Barristers and so 
many appointments are not reserved for members 
of the Provincial Judicial Service, and there is a 
keen competition between the two, this may 
cause a great apprehension to members of the 
Provincial Service and impair the efficiency of 
that service to which you have borne testimony ? 
—Reserve a certain number of appointments for 
members of the Provincial Judicial service : I 
should not like members of my profession to 
poach upon your Service, but let them have 
fair play. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

18538 (1). What is your experience of 
the working of the present system of recruitment 
by open oompetitiye examination for the Indian 
Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ?—I was appointed after 
the open conapetition of 1903, and have been 
employed in Bengal since November 1904. For 
about two years I was Under-Secretary in the 
Appointment Department of the Government of 
Bengal, which deals with the personnel of the 
Indian Civil Service and Provincial Civil Service, 
Since April 1912 I have been Eegistrar of the 
High Court, and in that capacity many matters 
concerning the Judicial Services pass through my 
hands. I accept the present system as generally 
satisfactory. 

18539 (7). What is your opinion regarding 
a system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both oases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?—A 
system of simultaneous examinations would 
involve the abandonment of the principle on 
which the whole administration has hitherto 
rested, and in my opinion must rest, viz., that in 
order to preserve the British character of the 
administration the posts of direction and control 
must remain, broadly speaking, in the hands of 
Europeans .who must in practice form an orga¬ 
nized service. If the system of simultaneous 
examinations were introduced, the British 
character of this admiuiatrative corps d'elite would 
be destroyed. In the second place, a purely 
intellectual test is not the best method of select¬ 
ing Indians for the public service. The quali¬ 
fications of the administrator are not only intel¬ 
lectual but moral; the former alone can be 
tested by examination The purely intellectual 
test works well enough in the case of young 
Englishmen who have received a liberal educa¬ 
tion, because in their case it is generally speaking 
safe to assume the necessary moral characteristics. 
The. same assumption cannot be made in the 
case of Indians. In their case I consider a 
further test of character is required, and that 
the only practical test of character is achieve¬ 
ment in the public service. In other words, 
the Indian element in the higher posts should 
be obtained by promotion as at present. 
In the third place, the payment of Indians 
recruited in India at the present Civil Service 
rates would be, in my opinion, unjustifiable. 
These rates are fixed with reference to the 
necessity of attracting suitable Europeans ; 
they are excessive for Indians. It is sometimes 
suggested that there are classes in India available 
for administrative work who find the attraction 
of the present Provincial Services inadequate. 

I believe the suggestion to be false. As in 
India, so in England, the wealthy and the 
men of highest ability among those who have to 
make their way are not attracted by an official 
life, but prefer more independent careers. 
Excluding these, I consider that the Provincial 
Services in Bengal attract the best talent 
available. In this connection the failure of the 


istrar, High Court of Judicature, Calcutta. 

Statutory scheme to attract a better type than 
the Provincial Services is instructive. In the 
fourth place, I believe that it would be impos¬ 
sible in practice to maintain simultaneous 
examinations of the same standard in India and 
England. The present examination is adapted 
to the curricula of the English Universities ; if 
candidates were permitted to sit for it in India, 
it seems to me inevitable that in a few years a 
demand would arise for the adaptation of the 
examination out here to Indian conditions, and 
it would be hard to resist such a demand. 

18540 (9). What would be your opinion 
with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
“ Natives of India ” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If so, what proportion 
do you recommend ?—My first three objections 
to simultaneous examinations apply. There 
would be, it is true, a guarantee against too 
great a reduction of the British element, but the 
objection of principle holds that the British 
character of the administrative corps d’ilite would 
be destroyed. The system in fact would be a 
compromise, which would satisfy no one ; it 
would introduce into the service an alien element 
to which the stigma of inferior qualifications 
would always attach. 

18541 (10), If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favour of any system under which 
“Natives of India ” would be selected in India 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of (a) nomination; (6) combined nomina¬ 
tion and examination; or (c) any other method f 
If so, please describe fully what system you 
would recommend. In particular, do you 
consider it desirable that whatever the system, all 
classes and communitie s should be represented p 
If so, how would you give effect to this prin¬ 
ciple?—1 am opposed to the admission of 
Indians recruited in India to the Civil Service on 
any system whatever for reasons indicated in 
my answers to questions (7) and (9). 

18542 (13). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial 
branch of the Indian Civil Service? If so, 
please describe the system that you would 
propose ?—I am opposed to separate recruitment 
for the Judicial branch of the Civil Service. 
Provision can easily be made for improving the 
Civilian judge’s knowledge of law (see below). 
The other requisite element in his equipment, 
knowledge of the social and economic condition 
of the people, can best be obtained by training 
ill the general line as at present, 

18543 (14). Are you satisfied with the 
present definition of the term “ Natives of India ” 
in section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet., e. 3), as including “any person born 
and domiciled within the dominions of TTia 
Majesty in India," of parents habitually “resident 
in India, and not established there for temporary 
purposes only," irrespective of whether such 
persons are of unmixed Indian descent, op of 
mixed Euroi)ean and Indian descent, or of 
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tinmixed Europeaa descent ? If not, please state 
fully any proposals that you wish to make in 
regard to this matter?—I would extend the 
definition to include the subjects of Native 
States. 

18544 (15). If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age-limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age-limits should be fixed to attract candi¬ 
dates of the normal school-leaving age in 
England, or candidates who have completed a 
University course, or candidates at an inter¬ 
mediate stage of education ?—The determining 
factor is the question whether it is desirable that 
Civilians should have a normal University 
education. In my opinion it is important that 
they should. The University must precede the 
open competition; a University education in its 
full sense is not to be confused with and cannot 
be obtained from a special University course 
undertaken for professional purposes. Subject 
to these considerations it is advisable that men 
should start work as early as possible, and that 
the period between the end of the University 
course and the examination should be reduced to 
a minimum in order to avoid cramming. The 
limit was raised in 1906 to 22 —24 on Ist 
August principally in order to assimilate the 
limits for the Home and Indian Service ; 1 do 
not understand that there is any advantage in 
the assimilation sufficient to outweigh the dis¬ 
advantages. 1 would therefore reduce the age- 
limit to 21—23 on 1st August. This would 
shut the examination to a few Oxford Greats 
men who are at present eligible, but would leave 
it open generally speaking to men who had 
completed a full Honours course at a University. 
I am opposed to any limit between the ages of 
leaving school and 13 niversity; it would limit 
the field of recruitment and drive men to the 
crammer’s. 

18515 (16). What is your experience of 
the relative merits of the candidates selected 
under varying age-limits, particularly under the 
systems in force from 1878 to 1891 (age-limits 
17—19 years, followed by two or three years’ 
probation at an approved University) and since 
189 i (age-limits 2l—23 or 22—24 years, follow¬ 
ed by one year’s probation) ?—It must I e 
remembered (i) that the men of the former 
period have been to some extent weeded out, i.e., 
many of the less successful have retired, while 
those who remain have the benefit of twenty 
years’ experience; (it) that the men of the latter 
period have not yet reached the positions of 
authority which are the final test. I doubt 
therefore if any effective comparison can be 
made; the choice between the two systems 
of training must be based on other considera¬ 
tions. 

18546 (17). What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing the suitability of the recent recruits to the 
Indian Civil Service ?—There are indications 
that the quality of the recruits is deteriorating. 
That they are not more marked I attribute to the 
fact that considerations which would contribute 
to that result are not yet sufficiently appreciated 
in England ; I refer to the decline in the stability, 
importance and pecuniary attractiveness of the 


service. It is the fact, however, that a consider¬ 
able proportion of the members of the service are 
not prepared to advise relatives and friends to 
enter it, and this state of things is bound to 
react on the quality of the recruits. 

18547 (23). Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by Statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and, if so, what posts and for what reasons ? 
Please state in detail what alterations (if any) 
you recommend in the schedule of the Indian 
Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 & 26 Viet., c. 54). 

{ Attention is invited to the provisions of the 
ndian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., 
c. 64), and of the Government of India Act, 187 
(33 Viet., 0 . 3), reproduced as Appendices II and 
III to these questions] ?—I understand the 
schedule, read with the Statute, to be a formal 
declaration of the principle that the posts of 
direction and control in the general administra¬ 
tion, including the judieialadministration,should 
be held by British agency. As such I consider 
that it should stand. (There are a few posts of 
a special character included in tlie schedule, with 
regard to the retention of which I am not in a 
position to express an opinion.) 

18548 (24). Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher 
posts of the Civil Administration ? If so, to 
what proportion of the posts included in the 
Indian Civil Service Cadre do you consider that 
“ Natives of India ” might, under present con¬ 
ditions, properly be admitted ?—I do not consider 
it necessary at present to lay down any general 
proportion as between Europeans and Indians 
for the whole of India. It may become neces¬ 
sary if the Indian element in the Indian Civil 
Service increases to such an extent as to modify 
its character. But in any case conditions vary so 
greatly that proportions must be fixed province 
by province. In Bengal, for example. Natives 
of Indiahold 17 per cent, of the posts scheduled 
as Indian Civil Service posts (including Assistant 
Sessions Judges), whereas the proportion for 
India as a whole is about 11 per cent. In my 
opinion the political condition of Bengal during 
the last few years does not warrant such a 
difference. 

18549 (25). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which “ Natives of India ” are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either witn 
rules framed under the provisions of section 6 of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (83 Viqt., 
0 . 3), or with the provisions of the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Viet., c. 54) ? Do 
you recommend any alterations in this system, 
and, if so, what p—I accept the present system 
in the main. As regards appointments to listed 
posts, I believe that better results would be 
obtained if selections were made at a much 
earlier stage of service. I would list the inferior 
posts which are at present merged in the Pro¬ 
vincial Executive Service, and I would similarly 
list some of the posts of Assistant District and 
Sessions Judge which should be created for the 
training of Judicial officers [(questions (64) and 
(66)J. I would appoint promising men on 
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probation to those inferior listed posts in time to 
enable them to obtain district charges by their 
fortieth year or earlier. 

1855(1 (43). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction in England ? Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ?—In common with most of my con¬ 
temporaries I regard the present probationary 
course as little better than a waste of time. A 
probation of some sort, however, is desirable, and 
there would be much hesitation in weeding out 
the inefficient, if it were passed in India. On 
the other hand men of 24 or 25 are eager to get 
to work, and every year at home detracts from 
their adaptability. These considerations point 
to a one year's course at home, and an examina¬ 
tion of the subjects to be studied (the main factor 
in the ease) leads to the same conclusion. Before 
the recruit can begin work he must acquire 
a knowledge of (i) law, (ii) the vernaculars. 
The whole work of the service, executive and 
judicial, is legally ordered, and there is no doubt 
that the thorough grounding in law given to 
candidates prior to 1891 was extremely valuable, 
and that the service has suffered from its aboli¬ 
tion. At present candidates attempt a parrot 
knowledge of the Codes of Criminal law and 
Evidence; the work is distasteful, and a detailed 
knowledge of the codes such as is attempted can 
only be acquired by practice. What is wanted 
is a grounding in jurisprudence and the principles 
of the English law of Evidence, and Criminal 
law, combined with practical experience of the 
working of the English Courts ; notes should be 
taken and used by the lecturers as the basis of 
discussion and instruction. On the other hand, 
the vernaculars can best be learnt in India, sub¬ 
ject perhaps to a grounding in grammar at home, 

8 matter of little time to candidates acquainted 
with other languages. Here again the books 
read at home are largely a waste of time. I 
would therefore, while retaining a one year’s 
course at home, confine it almost entirely to 
law; a grounding in one vernacular and the 
outlines of Indian history could be included. 

18551 (45) Do you consider it desirable that 
probationers should be required to spend their 
period of probation in England at an approved 
Cniversity ?—No, in London, for the following 
reasons:—(i) The course should be principally 
law, including attendance at Courts, (ii) The 
teaching could be improved by centralization 
(iii) A year of comparatively relaxed eflfort at 
the University tends to arrest the candidates’ 
development; they would profit by the more 
practical atmosphere of London. 

18552 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under 
what conditions?—I am opposed to any disci¬ 
plinary institution ; men of 24 or 25 must be 
trusted to look after themselves. There should 
be some institution of the nature of a club, 
however, where candidates could meet, and 
lectures of general interest on Indian subjects 
might be given. 

18553 (60). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior members 


of the Indian Civil Service after they have 
taken up Itheir appointments in India ? If 
not, what change should, in your opinion, be 
introduced?—The present system of training 
in districts under selected Collectors is, I think, 
satisfactory. An attempt, however, should be 
made to provide more efficient teaching in the 
vernacular; the teachers available at present, in 
my experience, are mostly out-of-work pleaders 
with little idea of how to teach. I think it 
would be worth while to encourage members 
of the Provincial Educational Service or others 
to qualify themselves as teachers (the Board of 
Examiners could probably undertake this). 

18554 (62). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of 
the Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate 
proficiency in the study of the Indian languages, 
and, if not, how could this best be remedied ? 

I doubt if there has been much deterioration 
in the last twenty years or so, though there is 
considerable room for improvement. The pro¬ 
vision of better teaching would help to improve 
matters [see question (60) ]. For the rest the 
matter has received considerable attention in 
recent years, and I think that recent changes 
in the rules do all that is possible—(i; By 
stiffening the departmental examinations and 
especially by introducing text-books. Consider¬ 
able changes have recently been made in these 
examinations by the Government of Bengal, and 
I consider that they are now eaitable. (ii) 
By improving the attractions of the optional 
language examination, and in partioular by intro¬ 
ducing a new “ Proficiency ” grade intermediate 
between the “Higher Standard” and “Pro- 
fioienoy ” examinations. 

18555 (64). Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applioable to all 
officers and to officers selected for the Judicial 
branch. In partioular, do you favour a system 
of granting study leave to Europe, and, if 
80 , what course of study (course for a call to 
the Bar, reading in Barristers’ chambers or 
other) and what conditions do you propose ? 
(65). Do you recommend any special course 
of study in law in India for officers selected 
for the Judical branch? (66). Do you recom¬ 
mend any special training in subordinate 
judicial posts for officers selected for the Judicial 
branch? If so, please give details?—(64—6). 

As regards the Service generally see question 
(43). As regards the Judicial branch, the 
officers of that branch are unanimous in consider¬ 
ing that steps should be taken to improve their 
knowledge of law. The defects of the present 
system are—(i) That junior officers with no 
knowledge of civil law are appointed to sit in 
appeal on the work of provincial officers of twenty 
years’ experience, (ii) That officers are left to 
pick up their knowledge of law as they go along ; 
they have no grounding in general principles to 
serve as framework to their reading, and their 
duties in most districts leave them little leisure 
or energy for systematic reading. They are also, 
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perhaps, out of touch with the Bar, with whom 
our system requires them to work in co-operation. 
To reanedy these defects something on the follow¬ 
ing lines is required(i) Officers should elect 
for the Judicial brancli at an earlier stage than at 
present, via , in their fifth or sixth year, after 
holding charge of a subdivision. ;ii) They 
should then be appointed Assistant Judges 
for a year, to deal with original civil work 
(iii) They should be granted study leave for one 
year, to read in Barristers’ chambers; they 
should also be required to read for the Bar, since 
it is desirable that they should hold the status of 
Barrister. The leavs should count for pension; 
ihe fees for reading in chambers and for the Bar 
examinations should be advanced on condition of 
securing at least a second class in the 
examinations, and furlough pay should be granted 
plm some special allowance, as in the case of 
Indian Medical Service officers on study leave. 

18556 (67). Do you recommend any system 
for encouraging the higher study of law an¬ 
alogous to the rules for the encouragement of the 
study of Oriental languages ?—I doubt whether 
a special Government examination would carry 
much weight; I am of opinion that the money 
would be better spent in assisting officers by 
rewards or the grant of study leave, to read for 
law degrees. 

18557 (92). Are the present rates of pay and 
grading suitable ? If not, what alterations do 
you recommend ?—I consider that there are 
grounds for improving the pecuniary conditions 
•of the service The value of the rupee has gone 
down, while the cost of living, both in India and 
England, has gone up. Officers join at a later 
age ; they consequently m.arry earlier in their 
service than they did, and attain to easy oiroura- 
stances at a later'age The pay of the other 
Indian services has been raised, while that of 
the Indian Civil 8ervice has remained stationary. 
Meanwhile fhe attractiveness of the service in 
•other directions has declined. The dissatisfaction 
•of the younger members of the service is aheady 
beginning to deter recruits These general 
considerations may be read with the specific 
Tecommendations made below. 

18558 (99). What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing the substitution for the existing graded 
system of promotion of a tirae-soalo of salary ? 
If you are in lavour of a time-scale, should it 
be restricted to the lower grades of the service or 
not ? - The service is recruited to fill certain 
specific posts, the duties of which vary in import- 
auce and responsibility ; a time-scale would 
therefore be unsuitable, and would moreover 
tend to deaden ambition. Its only advantage is 
to avoid the undesirable results of blocks in pro¬ 
motion, which are sometimes unavoidable ; this 
province has suffered from them in the past. I 
consider that a time-scale should be adopted as 
a regulating minimum; if salaries fell below 
such scale compensating allowance should be 
given. 

18659 (104). 'I’uining now to the case of 
the Statutory Civilians and officers of the 
Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts, do 
you approve of the arrangement by which they 
•draw salary approximately at the rate of two- 
thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by 
members of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, 


what rate do you suggest for the various grades 
of the service P—The present salaries are sufficient 
to attract suitable officers to the Provincial 
Services, and their expenses are regulated by an 
Indian domicile. I doubt if any increase is 
called for. 

18660 (108). Is all the furlough due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian 
Civil Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as 
much furlough as is permissible by the present 
rules ? If not, what change do you suggest ?— 
Most officers do not take their full furlough. I 
do not advocate its reduction however. The 
maximum is an attraction to recruits, and permits 
officers to keep a reserve in hand against emer¬ 
gencies; some officers, moreover, take the full 
amount. 

18561 (109). Do you oonsider that the rates 
of furlough allowances are suitable? If not, what 
changes do you recommend ?-^I recommend the 
abolition of the maximum limit of £1,000, 
which operates hardly in the case of senior 
officers. 

18562 (112), Have you any recommendation 
to make in regard to special leave, extraordinary 
leave without allowances, and other forms of 
leave ? Do you oonsider that the present 
conditions governing these kinds of leave, and 
the leave allowances admissible, are suitable ? 

(113) . Generally speaking, do any of the present 
leave rules applicable to the Indian Civil Service 
cause inconvenience to the Administration, and, 
if so, what, and what remedy do you suggest P 

(114) . In particular are they a ooutribiitory cause 
of excessive transfers of officers of the Indian 
Civil Service, and, if so, how can this difficulty 
be met P (115). Do any of the present leave 
rules press hardly in any way on officers of the 
Indian Civil Service themselves and, if so, in 
what respects ? What is, in your opinion, the 
appropriate remedy?—(112-5). I accept generally 
the recommendation of the Decentralization Com¬ 
mission that the existing restrictions on the grant 
and combination of leave earned should be 
abolished, and that officers should be allowed to 
draw on the total amount of leave at their credit 
Bubjeot only to the convenience of the Adminis¬ 
tration. 

18563 (118). Is the present system of equal 

annuities to all members of the Indian Civil 
Service generally aooepted as satisfactory by this 
Government and by the members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? (119) Would anon-contributory 

system of superanuuation pensions, varying in 
amount with the amount of salary drawn at 
the time of retirement, be preferable in the 
interests either of the Government or of the 
members of the Indian Civil Service ?—(118-9). 
A system of equal annuities (except for a few of 
the highest appointments) is generally preferred 
to a system of varying superannuation pensions, 
as tending to a better flow of promotion. The 
system of contributions, however, operates 
unequally, and I oonsider that the relief which 
general conditions warrant [question (92)] can 
best be given by the abolition of oontributions, and 
the grant of a £l,0U0 non-contributory pension. 

18564 (121). In particular, what is your 
opinion of the arrangement by which members 
of the Indian Civil Service, who are appointed 
Judges of High Courts, obtain special pensions 
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of £1,200 a year after 11 years’ actual service as 
Judges ? Oo you recommend any change in 
the present conditions ?—u) The pension oon- 
trihutions of High Court Judges should be 
abolished on appointment, or at any rate as soon 
as they have earned their full Indian Civil 
Service pension, (ii) Men who joined the service 
after 1801 will find it impossible to earn the 
extra £200 ; a Judge cannot as a rule expect 
proriotiun to the High Court until he has put 
in 25 years’ service, and men who joined after 
18' 1 will then be 50 years old, and will have 
to retire under the 60 years’ rule before com- 
pleiing llj years. I consider that Civilian 
Judges should be entitled to the extra pen¬ 
sion of £200 after five years’ service in the 
court. 

18565 (122). Ho you consider that a similar 
system should be applied to the cases of high 
ext cutive officers, and, if so, to which? Please 
state the amount of pension and the conditions 
which y^u recommend as suitable?—Yes; to 
officers appointed by the Crown, after five years 
of offi'e, viz., to heads of provinces (£1,500) and 
to Members of the Viceroy's or Provincial 
Councils (£1,200). 

1 56r' (124). Do you recommend the intro¬ 
duction of a system of reduced pensions for 
such officers as may be found to be inefficient, 
hui whom it would he difficult to retire without 
some provision for their subsistence? If so, 
what do you suggest?—Yes Such officers are 
very few, but provision should be made for such 
cases, I recommend the following conditions:— 


(i) Enquiry should be made in the first instance- 
by a special Commission, and not by the Secre¬ 
tariat ; the Commission’s report should be sent 
by the Local Government through the Govern¬ 
ment of India to the Secretary of State, who- 
should pass final orders. Such a system would 
be regarded by the Service as preferable to any 
system of appeal, (ii) The amount of pension 
should be tho same as for retirement on medical 
certificate [ses question (12-5)], 

18567 (125). Da you consider the existing" 
pension rules suitaole in the interests both of the- 
Government and of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? In particular what is your opinion 
of the present rules regulating voluntary and 
compulsory retirement f—I consider that the 
maximum medical pension, £700 after 25 years’' 
service, of which less than 21 have been active, 
is a temptation to unfit officers to stay on at the 
risk of a break-down. I understand that in 1901 
the Indian Civil Service Association of this- 
province recommended an improved scale, rising 
to £945 after 24 years’ service ; I consider this 
a fairer maximum. 

j8>j68 (180). In particular, do you approve 
the exclusion from their benefits of “ Natives of 
India,” who are mimbers of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, under what conditions would 
you admit them, having regard to the main 
differences between their social conditions and 
those of the European members on which the- 
pr.sc-nt system is based P—The social conditions 
of the two classes are so different that I doubt if 
rules fair to both could be devised. 


Mr. H. T. CuLt.is called and examined. 


18569. [Chairman.) You are Registrar of the 
High Court of Calcutta ?—Yes, 

18570. You desire to put iu a paper* that has 
been written by the Civil Service Association ?— 
I have been asked to tender a letter written by 
the Civil Service Association. 

18571. "We shall be glad to receive it. I 
understand it deals with the conditions of pay, 
pei'sion, etc. ? —Yes, the internal conditions of 
the Service. 

18572. Does the Association represent the 
whole Civil Service in Bengal ?—Yes, and in 
Bihar and Assam. I am not prepared to say 
that every member of the Service in those three 
pn viEee> is a member of the Association, but the 
great, majority are. 

185i 8. This represents the whole body of 
the Associatirn P—Yes. I should perhaps say 
with reference to this that the Association did 
not expect it would be necessary lor it to be 
hsnded in through a member of the Association, 
and have not authorized me to represent them in 
CT' Bs-examina kn, so that I am not authorised to 
speak cn their behalf with reference to the letter. 

18674. You are opposed to simultaneous 
examinations and you give your reasons in answer 
to question (7) ?-Yes. 

>8575. You are also opposed to separate 
examirations ?—Yes. 

18676. And your grounds of objection 
are that the system would be a compromise 
which would satisfy no one, and that it would 
introduce into the service an alien element to 

• See Appendix No. V. 


which the stigma of inferior qualifications would 
always attach ?—I moan an element of a. 
different type. 

18577, Would not this inferiority depend 
upon the standard of the examination ? If an 
equal test was held under simultaneous condi¬ 
tions would you still say it would suffer from the- 
brand of inferiority P—No, not if it were really 
on an equally high standard with the open 
examination in London. 

18578. 1 see from your answer to question 

(13) that you are opposed to the proposal to sepa¬ 
rate the recruitment of the Judicial and Execu¬ 
tive branches P—Yes. 

18579. On what grounds ?—i think it is a 
practical question. Assuming that a considerable- 
proportion of the posts of District and Sessions 
Judge are to be held by Europeans, I think im 
practice you will make more certain of getting 
men of the necessary ability by taking them, 
through the ordinary open Civil Service Exa¬ 
mination. The only practical alternative would 
be to offer posts in India to men at the English 
Bar who were just commencing work at the Bar. 
If you took men of seven or ten years’ service at 
the English Bar, I fake it you would only get 
failures, and if you took men at the very 
commencement of their practice you would not 
have the same guarantee of ability as you have in. 
the case^ of men who have passed the open 
examination for the service as now constituted ; 
moreover, you would have to put them through 
practically the same course of training on their* 
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RrriTal in India as the young civilian has to go 
through at present. At least that is my opinion. 
In the second place, I think you would consider¬ 
ably reduce the attractions of the open examin¬ 
ation. You would get a narrower field for selec¬ 
tion to the Service, It is a distinct attraction at 
present that the Service offers diverse lines of 
■employment. 

18580. You say you would put them through 
praotioally the same training ?—It would be 
necessary for a junior English Barrister coming 
out to obtain a knowledge of the language, a 
knowledge of Indian Law, a knowledge of the 
conditions of the mufassal, of the economic and 
social conditions of the people in the villages. 
It is precisely those lines of instruction which the 
young civilian has to follow during his first few 
years in the country. I am not able to conceive 
nny practical plan for instruction on these lines 
very different from that which is followed by the 
young civilian at present. 

18581. Do you regard (he training that the 
civilian gets when he comes hero as sufficient 
to enable him to discharge the work satisfao- 
.torilyP—No, I think his training is defective on 
the legal side. Before a European can be an 
efficient District and Sessions Judge he requires 
a certain legal training and a certain knowledge 
of the social and economic conditions of the 
country, under which I include a knowledge of 
the vernaculars. The civilian Judge gets the 
latter, but he is lacking in the former. 

18682. I suppose a knowledge of the social 
and economic conditions of the country and a 
knowledge of the vernaculars could be acquired 
just as readily by an officer recruited by an 
entirely separate examination P—Just so, with 
perhaps one exception to which I attach some 
importance myself. I think it would be very 
desirable for every officer who has to go into the 
Judicial Service in India to have some knowledge 
of settlement work. J udging from my own 
experience I should say that is a very valuable 
form of training, and it is distinctly executive 
work. Of course that might be arranged for. 

18583. You see very great advantages in 
a judicial officer who is going to be a Judge 
pending some years in the Executive branch ?— 
Yes, because I think it is very difficult for any 
Englishman coming out to India to learn the 
things he must learn before he is capable of 
taking his seat as a District Judge, without 
practically discharging the ordinary duties of a 
junior executive officer. I do not lay any stress 
on the fact that such duties are executive in 
character. 

18584. You lay special stress on his having 
experience of settlement work?—Yes, I lay 
special stress on that. Agriculture is the sole 
industry of the country, praotioally speaking, and 
one gets a knowledge of the internal conditions 
of agriculture in the course of settlement work. 

18585. A great deal of litigation relates to 
settlement work ? —Yes. 

18586. In answer to question (25) you say 
you would list the inferior posts which are at 
present merged in the Provincial Executive 
Service. What is your reason for taking these 
posts out of the Provincial Service?—It fits in 
with the proposal which I advocate that officers 
should be selected from the Provincial Service for 


appointment to listed posts at a considerably 
earlier stage than at present, and it would also, I 
think, be a source of satisfaction to the Provincial 
Service. It is a mere question of name, but they 
would like to feel that officers who were in 
training for listed posts shared the titles enjoyed 
by junior Civilians 

18587. You think the Provincial Service 
would be pleased ?—I think they would be 
distinctly pleased with it. 

18588. You would place these posts in exactly 
the same position as the rest of the listed posts ? 
—Yes, they would be filled by men in training, 
men who wore selected with the view to promo¬ 
tion to the superior listed posts. 

18589 Then in answer to question (9.4) you 
say you object to a time-scale as being unsuitable 
and tending to deaden ambition, but 1 rather 
gathered from a subsequent paragraph in your 
answer that you would adopt the system when¬ 
ever there was a block in promotion ?—Yes, I 
would simply have a time-scale in reserve 
to be employed when there was a block in 
promotion. 

18590. That is the object of a time-soale, is 
it not P—That is so ; it is not required in the 
ordinary way. 

18591. Do you think it is required in 
Bengal?- Not st present. 

J8592. There is no undue congestion ?—No. 

18593. You do not specifically recommend 
any increase in pay, but you would like to see the 
service made attractive by charging the whole of 
the pension to the State ?—Yes. 

18594. Have you worked out what expense 
that would entail?—I have not. It is very 
difficult to get any figures relating to the present 
annuity system. 

18595. (Sir Theodore JUorison.) In answer 
to the Chairman you said that the Barrister 
would have to be trained in the same way as the 
civilian P—Yes, practically. 

18596. That is to say, he would have to 
have a knowledge of the country, a knowledge 
of the language, and some experience of the 
administration such as a civilian gets in his first 
two years of service P—Yes, in his early years 
of service. 

18597. But do not you have with regard 
to the Barrister even tf .en one advantage which 
you have not got in the civilian, that he has a 
considerable knowledge of law ? You say in 
answer to question (64) that junior officers with 
no knowledge of the Civil Law sit in appeal, and 
therefore you recognise that point ?—Undoubt¬ 
edly. 

18598. According to your scheme you have 
to give an additional training to the civilian 
which is not necessary for the Barrister ?—That 
is so. 

18599. And that is going to cost a good deal 
of money ?—Yes. 

18600. That is my difficulty. If you have 
a man who has trained himself at his own 
expense you have to find strong reasons for not 
employing him and going to considerable expense 
to train a man for the job?—That is so. 1 fail 
to see how you are going to select the junior 
Barrister in such a way as to ensure the same 
general standard of-ability at the outset as you 
are certain of in the men who have passed the 
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open examination for the Civil Service aa it is at 
present. You must either have a system of 
nomination of some kind or selection by some 
sort of board at Home, which I think is obviously 
open to very grave dangers, or you must have a 
separate examinat.on as has been suggested. To 
have two examinations I think is undesirable if 
it oan be avoided. I think you probably attract 
a wider field and make sure of a higher standard 
of ability by holding an examination open to 
as many meu as possible. 

18601. You ensure by the present system 
a high intellectual level, and you think it would 
not be possible to secure that by taking men who 
have had some practice at the Bar ?—So it seems 
to me. I should say from my knowledge of 
junior Barristers in England that young men 
who are of the average level of ability would 
be very shy about coming out to India 
because they have a chance of better things 
at the Bar. 

18602. We have all known contemporaries 
of ours who have gone to the Bar and have 
drifted into other things, although we thought 
they were able men who should have done very 
well?—That is so. 

1H603. Your dilticulty is that you do not 
secure the same intellectual standard ?—That is 
the main difficulty. 

18604. Why do you think it would diminish 
the attractiveness of the open competition ?—I 
think it is one of the principal attractions of the 
Service, as now constituted, that it affords 
openings for many kinds of ambition. 

18605. Do you really think that the under¬ 
graduate realises it so clearly, that he thinks 
he is going to be a Judge in the mufassal, 
and that his ambition is excited thereby p— 
Speaking from my own experience I should, say 
that a large number of men do. Take my own 
case. I certainly contemplated tlie Judicial branch 
of the service as a distinct possibility from the 
first, and there are raanv other men who are 
in the same position 1 think. 

18606. I should have thought that any such 
knowledge as there is at Oxford or Cambridge 
is chiefly with regard to executive work ?- It is 
chiefly so undoubtedly; that is what appeals to 
most people. 

18607. You believe there are a certain 
number of people who think of the Judgeships ?— 
That was so in my year. 

18608. 1 understand that is the way in 

which the reduction of attractiveness would work, 
that there is not the same variety of work open 
to the men?—Yes. 

186 9. The mere reduction of the field is 
not important at all?—Perhaps not. 

18610. The fact that there are 40 posts 
to be competed for instead of 60 does not really 
make a difference ?—1 do not think it does. 

18611. {Mr, Chaubal.) Could you tell us 
the posts you have held in the Service during the 
last eight years ? — I started as Assistant Magis¬ 
trate in the ordinary way, and I then heltl charge 
of a subdivision for nearly two years. Then I 
went into the Settlement Department for two 
years, and then into the Secretariat as Under¬ 
secretary to the Chief Secretary, and from there 
I wont to my present post of the Registrar of 
the High Court. 


18612. You have not been in charge of any 
district?—No. 

18613. Will you kindly give me an idea 
of what this bugbear of settlement work is ? 
Just give us a bare outline of the features of 
what you call the Settlement Department which 
has to be learned?—1 think I may describe it 
briefly as making a sort of Doomsday Book of 
the country. 

18614. Is it anything more than a record ?— 
It is a record. 

18615. What you call a settlement is what 
we call a record-of-rights? —It is a reeord-of- 
rights primarily, but there is also a oeriain 
amount of settlement of rents. 

18616. As an Executive officer do you settle 
the rent ?—Yes, between the revenue-payer, the 
landlord and the tenant. 

18617. Between the raiyat and the zamin- 
dar?—Yes, that is only in special cases at the 
request of either party or under certain other 
ciroumstanoos. 

Ic618 You keep a record of the rental which 
a tenant has to pay to the zamindar in addition 
to the zamindar’s assessment? —Yes. 

18619. That is fixed?—Yes, the zamindar’s 
payment to Government is fixed. 

18620. You have to fix and regulate the rent 
which the tenant has to pay to the zamindar. Is 
that your work chiefly ?~That among.^t other 
things. There is a record of the possession and 
status of every tenant. 

18621. With a view to determine the nature 
of the tenancy, do you mean?—Not to determine 
it, to record it. 

18622. You have what is called a settlement 
register into which you enter particulars ? - Yes. 

18623. And perhaps you may enter whether 
he is a tenant for a certain number of years and 
so on ?—Yes. 

18624. Is that the dilBoult work which it 
is not possible for a pleader of ten years’ ex¬ 
perience or au Indian Barrister with so.me 
experience to acquire unless he actually goes 
through it?—I do not think I suggested that for 
a moment. I was not speakiug of Indian 
pleaders or Barristers. 

1»625 The onjeotion which you gave to 
Sir 'Theodore Morison against recruiting the 
Judicial branch of the service would not have 
as muoh strength against the recruitment by 
Indian pleaders and Indian Barristers of some 
standing ?—I understood Sir Theodore Morison 
to De dealing with the que.stion of recruitment 
from English Barristers. 

18626 Supposing I put the same question 
to you with respect to Indian pleaders and Indiaa 
Barristers, the strength of that objection would 
not be 80 much ? — The objection that they would 
have to acquire a knowledge of the vernacular 
and the economical conditions of the people—of 
course not. 

18627. Nor so muoh against the difficulty 
of settlement work?—No. I do not know that I 
should be prepared to suggest it would be neces¬ 
sary for Indian pleaders or Barristers to go 
through it. 

18628. As a matter of fact in other poov- 
inoes there may he the difficulty of knowing the 
different tenures which is far worse than knowing 
the settlement work in this province. You do 
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not 8613 any objection if the State gets a leady- 
made article in the shape of Indian Barristers 
and Indian pleaders ? Tliere is no reason then 
■why the Indian revenue should be spent on the 
equipment of the Indian civilian in special 
legal knowledge, giving him study leave and 
giving him a training, if you can get the trained 
article?—In my answers to tlieee questions so far 
I have been proceeding on the assumption that 
it is necessary to keep a considerable British 
element in the Judiciary as in the other branch* s 
of the Administration. 

18629. I quite admit that if the present 
Service were retained for the judicial administra¬ 
tion of the country, then the form of training 
woulo be necessary and useful for that Service, 
but if it is a question of recruiting the whole 
Service, and if the State can get that Service re¬ 
cruited from ready-made material without any 
expense to the State, I suppose it would be an 
advantage to employ that material ?—It seems to 
me it is necessary to employ a considerable pro¬ 
portion of Englishmen in the Judiciary as in the 
other departments of the Administration. 

18630. May I know for what purpose?—I 
think it has been generally admitted that it is 
necessary, in order to keep up the British tone 
of the Administration, that a considerable number 
of Englishmen should be employed, and that argu¬ 
ment appears to me to apply to the Judicial 
Service no less than to any other portion of the 
services, 

18631. I believe the witnesses who have 
been before us referred more to the British (one 
of administration in the Executive Department 
than ihe Judicial; but they might think it is 
equally necessary to the Judicial administration 
that there should be a minimum of Europeans ? 
—I think so. 

18632. If such a European element were 
necessary then the qufstion put by Sir Theodore 
Morison about English Barristers woul i be per¬ 
tinent ?- Yes. 

18633. If you take the English Barrister 
trained in law and give him one or two years’ 
training in India he would be fit for the post ?— 
i do not think his training in the end would be 
very much shorter than that of a civilian. 

18634. The-training would be much the same 
except in the general principles of law ?—Just so. 

18635. By a trained Barrister I mean a 
man who has had a training in jurisprudence 
and law. If in two r three years he acquires 
some knowledge of the language and of the 
country and sits on the Bench with a Subordi¬ 
nate Juoge for six months or a longer period, 
you would consider that to be very good train¬ 
ing for Judicial work ?—Yes. 1 should con¬ 
sider it good training. I do not know whether 
it would he adequate. That point could only he 
determined by experience. 

18636. {Mr. Gckhale.) You have been only 
eight years in India and practically all your 
service has been during the somewhat troubled 
times in Bengal since 1904 ?—Yes. 

18637. How much of these eight years has 
been spent in the mufassal ?—The first four 
years and eight or nine months, and that was 
in Bihar not in Bengal. 

18638. Was it confined to one district or 
spread over several ?—Three districts. 


18639. All in Bihar ?—Yes. 

18640. You have not been in Eastern 
Bengal ?—I have not. 

18641. Did you take any special leave during 
the time ?—Yes, I went home for six months in 
1908. 

18642. There is just one point with regard 
to question (24) which I want to ask you about 
You say, “ In Bengal, for example, Natives of 
India hold 17 per cent, of the posts scheduled as 
Indian Civil Service posts, whereas the propor¬ 
tion for India as a whole is about 11 percent. 
In my opinion the political condition of Bengal 
during the last few years does not warrant such 
a difference.’’ That means that the proportion 
should be lower in Bengal than it is. You would 
reduce it for Bengal ?—No, I did not mean that. 

18643. What is the meaning?—I think the 
Bengal proportion ought not to be increased. 

Ih644 You say that in your opinion tbe 
political condition of Bengal does not wairant 
such a differenoe, that is the difference between 
17 per cent, for Bengal and only 11 per cent, 
for all India ?—I was assuming that there is to 
be some advance for India as a whole, and I 
think it should be remembered in making that 
advance that Bengal has already far outstripped 
the rest of India 

18645. If things remain for the whole of 
India at 11 per cent. ?—I was not contemplating 
that. I was oontemplating some advance for 
India as a whole. 

18646. If that advance exceeds 17 per cent., 
would you make a oorresponding advance in 
Bengal ? - If it were to exceed 17 per cent, for 
all India ? I am really not prepared to say. I 
am not prepared to discuss di&rences of 1 or 
2 per cent. 

18647. It may bo more than 1 or 2 per 
cent., and I should like to get at your idea, 
whether you think that for Bengal the proportion 
should not be different from what it would be in 
the rest of India ?—No, I think there is no justi¬ 
fication for such a great difference as exists I do 
not say it should necessarily be lower in Bengal 
than it is in tbe rest of India, but I do not think 
it should be as high as it is at present. 

18648. Do you know why the proportion is 
higher in Bengal?—Historically? I do not 
know. 

18649. This 17 per cent, of yours includes 
the Indian Civil Service men and the listed men, 
does it not?—Yes. 

18650. There are more Indian Civil Service 
men in Bengal than anywhere else, men who 
have passed the open competition in England ?— 
Yes, 

18651. Of the listed men I think there are 
8 or 9 ?—Yes, 8 superior posts. 

18652. There are about 90 superior posts in 
Bengal and out of them 8 are listed ? —Yes. 

18653. That means about one-eleventh or 
so ?—Yes. 

186-54 You include with those 8 the men 
who have passed the competitive examination, 
and you get this proportion of 17 per cent. ?— 
Yes. 

18655. But surely men who have passed 
tbe competitive examination cannot be a ground 
for complaint that tbe proportion in Bengal is 
higher than anywhere else?—The question 
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relates to the proportion of European subjects of 
Hia Majesty to be employed in the Civil admin¬ 
istration. 

18666. I quite see. But the selection of a 
province is largely not in the hands of these 
men; in some cases they are consulted, but it is the 
Government who allots the men wbo pass the 
competitive examination according to the needs 
of the frovince. If the Government chooses to 
send more Indians to Bengal on that account, are 
you going to object to the proportion in Bengal? 
—I think it depends on the proportion ; it is a 
question of degree. As a general rule I am 
prepared to accept the Indian who is recruited 
by the open competition at home as a European- 
recruited man, hut if the proportion increases 
beyond a certain figure that I am not prepared 
to state expressly, I think the situation might 
require reconsideration, 

18657. I do not want to press the point. I 
should have understood that answer if you had 
said 17 per cent, was too much in itself, but you 
object to it because it is higher than for the rest 
of India. Would you make an increase in the 
listed posts in Bengal now ?—I think there is 
room for listing a few more Judgeships. 

18658. Do you contemplate any increase in 
the listed posts ? - I contemplate some increase in 
Bengal. 

18659. 'lhat will raise the proportion still 
further ?—Yes. 

18660 How is the difiBculty to be got over ? 
—I contemplate also some increase for India as a 
whole in some way or other. 

18061. 1 see now that your whole scheme 

is this. You are against simultaneous examina¬ 
tion ?—Yes. 

18662. You would reduce the age-limits in 
England by one year?—^By one year only. 

18663. To that extent you are making it 
more difficult for Indians to get in, or naturally 
it will be more difficult P—I do not contemplate 
that. I did not realise that would follow. 

18664. Other things being equal the higher 
the age-limit the better it is for an Indian 
candidate to go from this country and learn 
foreign languages and appear at a very stiff 
examination ?—It is a question of the interval 
between taking of a degree here and preparing 
for an examination in England. 

18665. They cannot take a degree hero now 
before 20?—That is so. 

18666. Reducing the age-limit would have 
some effect on the number of Indians who go up 
for the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

18667. I suppose you contemplate some 
slight increase in the listed posts?—Yes. I 
really did not realise the consequence of reduc¬ 
ing the upper age-limit for the open competition, 
and I think if that would be the effect it is a 
matter for reconsideration, because I do not in 
any way wish to reduce the number of Indians 
appearing for the open examination. If that is 
the suggestion, I absolutely repudiate it I 
expect to see a larger proportion of Indians 
passing through the open examination, and I 
think that is the most desirable door by which 
Indians can enter into the Service. 

18668. If the effect of lowering the age- 
limit by one year was to reduce the number of 
Indians appearing at the Indian Civil Service 


examination you would not press for it?—I would 
not press for it. 

18669. But you have nothing better to 
offer the people of this country, who want a 
larger share in the administration, than no 
simultaneous examinations—the utmost you will 
do is to keep up the present age-limits or if 
possible lower them by one year, and as regards 
Bengal you would not let them have a higher 
proportion than for the rest of India, and 
possibly some increase in the listed posts ? —That 
is what it comes to. 

18670. Having gone through these ex¬ 
tremely difficult times in Bengal during the last 
eight years, having known something of the 
educated mind in Bengal, do you think that, as 
one engaged in the administration of this country, 
you are giving an adequate answer to the demand 
that is made for a larger association of the people 
of the country with the work of administration, 
by merely making these suggestions and nothing 
else ?—Do you believe that any practical answer 
that can be made to this demand will have any 
great effect in reducing the present discontent ? 
I doubt it. 

18671, Do you think that no concessions 
that could be made would reduce the present 
discontent?—That is my feeling, any concession 
on this point, in the matter of appointments. 

18672. I 0 you think that this discontent 
would remain as it is or grow more or less ?—It 
might die down for a few years but would revive 
in another form, asking for more. That is my 
opinion. 

18673. {Mr. Sly) I should like you to 
explain a little more fully what is meant by 
a settlement in Bengal. You stated it was 
equivalent to the preparation of a record-of- 
rights. Is it not the fact that piaotioally every¬ 
where it consists of the preparation of the first 
reoord-of-rights that has ever been made in the 
land tenures of the country ?• - That is so. 

18674 There is no previous settlement record 
bearing on this ?—That is so. 

18675. Is it not also the case that it involves 
an enquiry into a very complicated system of 
land tenures and rent, with many subdivisions ? 
—Yes. 

18676. Are not all those decisions of the 
Settlement officer recorded in the record and 
have the force of law, subject to the right of the 
party to test the decision in the Civil Courts ?— 
Yes. 

18677. I think it may be fairly stated 
that a settlement of that character in Bengal 
approximates much more closely to a regular 
settlement of land revenue in one of the northern 
provinces of India than it does to the mere 
preparation of a record-of rights in the Bombay 
Presidency?—1 have no knowledge of the 
Bombay system, but it involves a very intimate 
acquaintance with village conditions. 

18678. It is in fact, as you state it, the 
preparation of a Doomsday Book. .Now I want 
to ask you oue or two questions with regard to 
the method of recruitment for the separate 
Judicial Service, part of which it is suggested 
should be recruited direct from the English Bar. 
If it is suggested that an English barrister with 
some period of years’ practice in England is to be 
recruited for the Indian Service, what do you 
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think would be the class of man that would he 
secured ?—He would be a man who was a failure 
at home. That is why I said the only practic- 
alle scheme for inducing the English barrister 
into the Service is to catch him at the very 
beginning of his practice and take men just 
called, if you insist on having an English 
barrister. 

18679 If you are unable to get a barrister 
with <any crnsiderable practice at home to come 
out TO India, and you have to recruit from the 
barrister who has just passed his Bar teste, what 
class of candidate do you think that would 
produce for India?—I think it would produce a 
class inferior in ability to the average civilian. 
You could only test the ability by imposing an 
intellectual tost similar to the open competition. 

J86^0. You have stated that you think the 
fact that no candidate would have a judicial 
career open to him would detract from the attrac¬ 
tions ot the Service?—Yes. 

18681. Do you not also think that if there 
was a substantial redi ction in the number of 
api ointments to be competed for every year, 
a reduction which would be at lesst about one- 
third or perhaps larger, that also must affect the 
recruitment for the remaining posts ? —Yes, 
perhaps that is so. 

18t82, To give a concrete instance, is it 
likely that any Service would get proportionately 
as ^ood candidates for a Service which offered, we 
will say, 20 vacancies a year as for a Service 
which ofiered 50 to 60 vacancies a year?—No. 

18683. (J/n M'icdonaid ) You have handed 
in a memoiandum from the Indian Civil Service 
Association Are there any Indian Members of 
the Association ?- Yes. 

18684. They join it?—Yes; I cannot say 
how many, but believe there are several: I know 
there are one or two. 

It 685 It repiesenis both the sections of the 
Service ?— Yes. 

I86''‘6. With reference to question (7), I 
should like just to get s'lme further information 
fiom you than you liave given. You began by 
assuming that the principle on which the whole 
administration is rested is to preserve the British 
character of the administration?— Yes. 


18693. And therefore it is advisable that 
the candidates should be predominantly English P 
—Yes. 

18694. Are you quite sure that your 
assumption is sound or is it only the view that 
the Englishman takes of himself?—I trust not. 
It is naturally a matter which I have thought 
about a good deal I have been brought into 
touch with Indians continuously for the last 
®*&bt years and that is the oonolusion I have 
come to. 

18695. Your third reason is that if the 
European scale of pay wore to become general 
to Indians, it would be too expensive for the 
needs of India ?—Yes. 

18696. And you keep out Indians because 
you must keep up the scale of pay and got 
Englishmen to enjoy it?—You have turned my 
answer round. My answer is that it would 
not he justifiable. If India could be properly 
administered with an administration composed 
entirely of Indians, 1 do not think it would be 
justifiable to impose upon the Indian taxpayer 
the burden of paying the members of the admi¬ 
nistration at European rates of pay, 

18697. Then your third reason, is merely 
an aspect of your first reason ?—If you like to 
put it 80 , yes. 

18698.^ Your fourth reason is that the 
examination is reiilly an English examination ? 
—Yes. 

18699. And because you have put down 
a certain proposition in reason No. 1 you give 
it the aspect that you do in reason No. 4?—Not 
altogether. 

18700. There is no justification for it 
remaining as it is unless your first proposition is 
sound? No, not unless the first proposition is 
sound. 

18<01, So that your fourth reason is merely 
an aspect of your first?—Yes. 

18702, You say in the last but one 
sentence to your third reason; “ Excluding these 
I consider that the Provincial Services in Bengal 
attract the best talent available.” There was a 
disrinctioD made by one of the witnesses this 
reornirg between “attract” and “secure,”—! 
mean secure. 


186^7. And that that British character can 
only be preserved by a very substantial 
majority oi British-born members ?—Yes. 

18688. Tliat is your first reason why you 
are n favour of keeping the examination in Eng¬ 
land ?—Ye.=. 

i8fi8H. In other words, your reason comes 
to tliif, that you want to make it difficult for 
Indians to entertheServioe ?—1 want a guarantee 
against too large a proportion of Indians entering 
the SnviceP 

1869/. Yes, if you like to put it in that 
way ?■ —i pi efI r to put it in that way because I 
am prepared to accept a certain increase of 
Indians into the Service. 

18691. But you want to makn it difficult for 
them to enter ?—Very well; I will accept it that 
way. 

18692. Y’our second reason is that 
altnough examinations are very defective tests 
you may assun e certain moral qualities in 
Eiiglislimen which you cannot assume in In¬ 
dians?—Yes, speaking broadly. 


j- *• Q 1VT — .7. -U Uiaw mat 

distinotioD ?—No. All the candidates for the 
Provincial Service in Bengal for two or three 
years were interviewed by me when I was Under¬ 
secretary in the Appointment Department, and 
recently 1 have been in the same position with 
re-ard to candidates for Provincial Judioial 
Service, and I consider that on the whole they 
are of a very good stamp. 

18704. You think you are getting as good 
men for the Provincial Service as you can get 
under any system of selection P-As a class I 
tomk BO. 


18705. In answer to question (15) yousay you 
are opposed to any limit tetweea the ages of 
leaving school and the University. I suppose 
you see that if the age is going to be altered at 
all there is no use in fixing an age which cemes 
right into the middle of the University career 
and that the alternative is either after a public 
Bohool or after a University p—Just so 

18706. And anything between is unworkable 
and uneconomical ?—That is so. 
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18707. On that assumption, if you take 
the candidates after they leave a nublio school do 
you say that would limit the field of recruitment ? 
I want you to be quite clear about my point 
because it is an important one. You say, “it 
would limit the field of recruitment and drive 
men to the crammers” ?—I am not quite sure 
that I am clear about your point. Perhaps my 
answer is not very clear. By “any limit between 
the ages of leaving school and University ” I do 
not mean a limit immediately after the school- 
leavinij age ; I mean the intermediate age. 

18708. This is a criticism of the inter¬ 
mediate age between the end of the school and 
the end of the University ?—Yes, I tnink it is 
not clearly expre-sed, 

18709. In answer to question (17) you say, 
“ I refer to the decline in the stability, import¬ 
ance, and pecuniary attractiveness of the Ser¬ 
vice —I mean there is a general movement for 
throwing open posts which have been held by the 
Service to other sources of recruitment. 

18710. What are they ?—To ^ndians. 

18711. To Indians through the competition 
door?—No, the increase in listed posts and 
so on, and I think also there is a general tendency 
towards limiting the employment of the Service 
on posts outside the general line, posts of a some¬ 
what technical character. 

18712. Is that owing to the specialisation 
of other departments ?--I think so. Por example, 
in posts like the Inspector-Generalship of Police. 
Until recently tliat was a civilian preserve, but it 
has been held by police officers aud may be again. 
There are more technical posts; there is the 
Begistrarship of Co-operative Credit Societies, a 
very special post. 1 am not complaining of this 
tendency myself. I am merely stating it as a fact. 

18713. It is a fact that the more specialised 
the administration in India becomes, the more 
specialised become the administrators ?—Tes, and 
the more limited the field for the Service. 

1.8714. As a consequence a Service that 
used to bo very general in its responsibilities and 
powers has become more and more restricted ?— 
'ihat is so. 

18715. You cannot help that, can you?— 
No, I do not think you oan help that, but it is a 
factor which contributes to the decline in the 
attractiveness of the Service. 

18716. There used to be a good deal of 
romance about the Service; it appealed to a man’s 
imagination. You think that appeal is not being 
made now ?—Not so muoh. 

18717. There is another limitation, is 
there not, that the Service is becoming more and 
more responsible to higher authorities like the 
Service at home ?—Yes, 1 mean that. 

18718. That your acts good and bad are 
becoming more frequently referred to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and more particularly to the 
Secretary of State at home ?—That is so, 

18719. And still more particularly to the 
House of Commons ?—That is so. 

18720. And the old type of servant objects 
to that very muoh ?—That is so, and 1 think also 
that men were attracted to the Service by 
the old conditions, and therefore the field for 
the selection of recruits is diminishing. 

18721. As the limitation of the field of 
the Service is inevitable in view of the evolution 


in forms of Government, is not the other equally 
inevitable ? You do not expect that you are 
going to remain a sort of specially protected part 
of the Empire?—No, I think it is inevitable. 

18722. Do you think that democratic inter¬ 
ference must come in ?—Yes. 

18723. And that consequently in making 
up your mind as to what the future character 
of the Indian Civil Servioe must be, you must 
assume that these changes are going to mark its 
future ?—Certainly. 

18724. And hotvevermuch we may deplore 
it, we must try to get men who will govern, 
and will be oontent to govern, under conditions 
which will be imposed upon them, one of the 
conditions being that the superior Imperial 
authority will be frequently interfering and 
compelling them to answer questions and submit 
to criticism ?—I think that is true. 

18726. [Sir Murray Sammick') Supposing 
it is a fact that the attractions of the Service 
from its romance, independence, and other 
qualities which existed some years ago are 
getting les.s, have you thought how you would 
continue to make the Service as attractive as it 
used to be ?—1 think the only practical way of 
doing so is by increasing its pecuniary attrac¬ 
tiveness to counterbalance that. 

18726. You do not see any other method 
except by inoreas ug the pecuniary emoluments 
of the Service ?—1 do not. 

18727. With regard to the first part of your 
answer to question (7), i understand you mean 
not that you wish to moke it difficult in itself 
for an Indian to enter, as that you desire to 
continue the present method by which an Indian 
enters the Service, because you consider that is 
the only method by which an Indian is likely to 
succeed in obtaining the characteristics which 
you think are necessary before a person should 
enter the Civil Servioe ?—Yes. 

18728. {Mr. Bompas.) \Vith regard to get¬ 
ting the young barrister as a finished article 
as a recruit for the Judicial Servioe and thereby 
saving Government the expense of training him, 
I suppose it is true that if you do that you will 
have very little choice as to the age at which 
you recruit him. You would have to be guided 
by the average age at which men are called to 
the Bar?—Yes. 

18729. I suppose you would not expect 
men to go through the troublesome and expen¬ 
sive training for the Bar merely on the offobanee 
of getting into the Indian Judicial Service? 
They would be men who would be prepared to 
practise and with some hopes of getting a 
practice and hoping to find that their ambi¬ 
tious would be justified in a year or two ?_ 

That is so. I said shortly after they were 
called, but you would have to give them a 
year or two. 

18730. If for any other reason you find it 
desirable to bring men out to this country at an 
earlier age than 26 or 27, tha t would be an objec¬ 
tion to getting this ready-made article ?—Yes. 

18731, I see you lay stress upon the ad¬ 
vantage of a legal training for an Executive 
officer ?—Yes, that is an opinion I have hoard 
generally expressed by Executive officers them¬ 
selves, that the legal training they acquired under 
the old system prior to J 891 was very useful. 
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18732. If that policy is adopted you have 
to provide an apparatus for legal training in any 
•case ?— Thai is so. 

18733. ft was suggested to you by Mr. 
Chaubal that although a British tone or British 
character might be desirable in the executive 
•branch of the Service it was not so necessary in 
the judicial branch. Would you say that any 
•difference in tone or character between the 
judiciary and the other branches of the Service 
is a thing to be avoided?—Yes, I should certain¬ 
ly say it was a thing to be avoided. I think 
that the executive and the judicial must be 
homogeneous. You cannot imagine a country 
lunder a republican form of Government with an 
imperialist Judiciary. 

18734. As regards the cost of wbat I may 
call the honest pension, is not that perfectly 
■easily ascertained? Is it not 4 per cent, on 
the pay of the Civil Service?—Yes, I made a 
mistake on that point. 

18735. {Mr. Sen.) Are you aware that 
complaint is general in Bengal that Provincial 
Judicial officers are as a class overworked, and that 
the entire staff requires strengthening P—That 
is so; in fact the High Court has already 
areoommended some increase in the number of 
appointments to meet that state of things. 

18736. 1 think you are aware that in the 
recent recruitment of Munsifs large numbers are 
M. A,, B. L.’s and several of them have passed the 
B. L. examination in the first division ?—That 
is so. 

18737. Do you not think that if District 
Judeeships be recruited from barristers and 
vakils it will cause serious discontent to the 
members of the Indian Civil Service and to the 
Provincial Judicial Service?—Certainly. 

18738. And that it may be prejudicial to 
the recruitment of the best men as Munsifs P—I 
think it would. 

18739. Are you aware that on account 
■of the impending division of the cadre of the 
Provincial Judicial ofticei s between Bengal and 
the province of Bihar and Orissa there has been 
a dissati'faotion among the Provincial Judicial 
officers in Bengal?—That is so, and it is to 
some extent justified. 

18740, Do you know that the ratio of 
Subordinate Judges to Munsifs in Bengal is 
about one to six approximately ?—I’hat is so. 

18741. And in Bihar and Orissa it is 
about one to three ?—That is so. 

18742. So that unless all the grades of 
Munsifs and Subordinate Judges in Bengal be 
entirely readjusted and the average monthly 
income of a Provincial Judicial officer in Bengal 
is made equal to that of a Provincial Judicial 
officer in Bihar and Orissa, the present serious 
discontent in the Bengal Service will continue ?— 
Undoubtedly, and as a matter of fact the High 
Oourt has already recommended that that should 
be done. 


18743. In Bengal Magistrates appointed 
from the Provincial Executive Service get 
exactly two-thirds of the pay of Magistrates be- 
loneing to the Indian Civil Service, while District 
Judges appointed from the Provincial Service 
get lees. Do you not think this is an anomaly 
that should be removed ?—The executive man 
does not get exactly two-thirds. 

18744. He does, exactly ?—Yes, he ’does. 
I think it ought to be raised to two-thirds. 

18745. If the present age-limit of Munsifs, 
narnely, 30 to 31, be retained, then is it not 
desirable that (here should be some relaxation of 
the rule requiiing 25 years to qualify for a full 
pension ?—I think so, certainly, and I understand 
some such relaxation has been made in .Madras. 

18746. Tlie rule has been made there, you 
say ?—Yes. 

18747. Is it not desirable that Subordinate 
Judges should from time to time be' appointed 
Personal Assistant to the Legal Remembrancer 
and Judicial Secretary to Government, and to the 
Registrarship of the Presidency Small Causes 
Courts?-! should think Muusifs might be 
usefully employed there. 

18748. May 1 also put the Assistant 
Registrarship of the High Court in that character 
from time to time?—As far as the Appellate Side 
of the High Court goes, I do not think Munsifs 
would bo suited for the appointment. It is 
practically a Secretariat appointment on the 
Appellate Side of the Court. 

18749. It is so in Bombay?—! was not 
aware of that. I am not aware of the nature of 
the duties of the post in Bombay. 

18750. Should not a Judgeship in the 
Presidency Small Causes Court be reserved for a 
member of the Provincial Judicial Service ?—I 
should like to see it so; it has been the practice 
for some years, but there is no guarantee. 

18751. Do you think it is a good training 
for Munsifs to act as Settlement Officers?— 
Certainly, a very veluable training. 

18752. _ Do you know that litigation is 
steadily increasing and that there is a large 
surplus in each year from litigation ?—Yes. 

18753. At the present time there are 
several vacancies in the J^rovincial Judicial Ser¬ 
vice which have not yet been filled up and the 
members of the Service are interested to know 
why these vacancies have not been filled up?—' 
That is merely a temporary matter. The vacan¬ 
cies have not been filled because the questions of 
the principles on which the cadre should be divid¬ 
ed between Bengal and Bihar is still under con¬ 
sideration. 

18754. Then I take it it has not yet been 
definitely settled whether the vacancies in. Bengal 
should be filled by officers allotted to Bengal 
and those in Bihar and Orissa filled by offi¬ 
cers allotted to that Province ? —It has not yet 
been definitely settled. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


' ' J. H. Rundlbtt, Esq., Assistant Traffic Superintendent, East Indian. Railwaj-. 


Memorandum relating to the Indian Oivil 
Service. 

18755. Open competition and selection .—I have 
xio actual experience in the working of the present 


system of recruitment by open competition of 
the Indian Oivil Service, but I certainly do not 
think that merely open competition in England 
is sufficient. Open competition should be com¬ 
bined with the principle of selection, and should 
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take into account the candidate’s entire educa¬ 
tional career in school and college, upon the 
honest testimony of the principals of the insti¬ 
tutions, in regard to the boy’s uniform moral 
character, manly principles, deportment, physique 
and continuous application. 

The system as proposed should be applicable 
to Natives of India, I mean the stringent appli¬ 
cation of the principle of selection, prior to 
examination. 

There is no doubt that the combination of open 
competitive examination and selection simultan¬ 
eously in England and India, would be to the 
advantage of Indian interest, inasmuch as the 
country would have the benefit of the best material 
available, i.e., candidates of the best talent would 
offer for service, whereas now the ban of poverty 
precludes much valuable talent, which is held back 
for minor offices, whereas such talent could well 
be employed in the higher services of the State. 

tSimultaneous examinations. —Subject to the con¬ 
ditions already mentioned, f advocate the system 
of simultaneous examination in England and 
India, provided that the candidates selected in 
India should be required to undergo a special 
training in England for not less than three years. 

Separate examinations. —I am not in favour of 
separate examinations, and in regard to the dis¬ 
position of appointments I am not agreeable 
to a fixed proportion being allotted to natural- 
born British subjects, or Natives of India except 
where they include the highest grades of British 
administration. 

Classification —The general term “ Native of 
India ” should, I think, be made more specific, i.e., 
purely Natives should enjoy the term of Indian, 
and those under Home Covenant—Europeans ; 
while others ostensibly domiciled in India, either 
of pure or mixed descent, should receive the 
classification of Anglo-Indian, if it is not possible 
to give us the rights of paternal heritage and 
classify us as Europeans, since to all intents and 
purposes we are nothing else. 

Age-limit. —The present age-limit, in regard 
to open competition, might remain at 22— 24 
years, and the most suitable age at which Junior 
Civilians should arrive in India should be 
between 23 and 25 years. 

Principle of appointments. —I do not accept as 
generally satisfactory the present principle, under 
which appointments in India are partly recruited 
by open competition and partly by special 
arrangements in India, “ Special arrangements” 

I interpret as the strongest private recommenda¬ 
tions, which do not obviously enable the best 
material to be secured iu the case of such 
appointments. I would say that selection under 
conditions already touched upon and open com¬ 
petition, should form the only bases of recruit¬ 
ment for all the various services under Govern¬ 
ment in other than subordinate capacities. 

Training and probation. —In regard to train¬ 
ing and probation, I consider that this should 
not be for a lesser period than three years in 
England, i.e., if the candidate has, after selection, 
passed the required examination, he should be 

Mr. J. il. Euudlext, 

18756. {Chairman.'') .You are Assistant 
Traffic Superintendent ol the East Indian Eail- 
way ?—Yes. 


required to proceed to England for one year’s 
training at Government expense, and a further 
two years either at his own expense or aided by 
the Government, if special consideration may be 
extended to the candidate ; and I would suggest 
that his training then requires him to qualify in 
special courses of study at an approved University 
which would be necessary in the high calling to 
which the candidate has aspired 

Special studies. —Law studies should be 
absolutely necessary together with some know¬ 
ledge of the principal Indian languages, and if 
this latter subject was previously intimated, the 
candidate would probably bring it within the 
curriculum of his studies in India before sitting 
for the open competitive examination. There 
should be no differentiation in the period of study 
in England in the case of any candidate, and 
English training is indispensable. 

Salaries and pensions. —1.‘ mate no comments 
in regard to salaries or pensions, as I am un¬ 
acquainted with the present scale and conditions 
beyond those generally applicable to the State or 
partly State-owned Railway service, to which 1 
belong; and if this service comes within the range 
of the present Commission, 1 think there is room 
for enquiry, if not on the conditions of salary, 
certainly in regard to leave, as at present there is 
an invidious distinction applying to certain classes 
of labour which is ignominious, and certainly 
not conducive to the best results in working. 

I refrain from going into details in case the 
point does not come within the scope of the 
Commission. 

, Summary. —If I be permitted to summarise, I 
would say that a certain class of people iu this 
country would hail the possibilities of further¬ 
ance ol their chances in life by open competition, 
where opulence would not play a part, but where 
gentility, inlierited from their anceBtors, who 
secured for this country the valuable asset it 
is to the British Empire, would find a place such 
as it could claim by heritage and natural gifts, 
which cannot now be developed on account of 
poverty or prejudice. To be plain, the Anglo- 
Indian community can ill afford to send their 
hoys to England, whereas there is much talent 
which cannot be employed as well as it might 
be, and as the avenues of higher employment in 
India have been gradually closed, except to those 
who oau go to England for competitive examin¬ 
ations, the Anglo-Indian community has not 
been aspiring to the high grade examinations 
in India, espeoially as such examination awards 
enjoy a considerable discount in England. 

Educational facilities .—Obviously, as a sequence 
to such a course of open competition, it would 
be necessary in the first instance to improve 
Indian schools, colleges and Universities, and 
as such institutions can only look to the Go¬ 
vernment for their inoeptionand support, it would 
be a sine qua non for the Government not to 
primarily move in the direction of improving 
educational facilities in India, so as to put 
candidates in India on a par with British 
candidates. 

called and examined. 

18757. I see that j ou advocate simultaneous 
examinations amongst selected candidates ?— 
Yes, 
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18758. Would you fix the proportion of 
•candidates to be selected in India and in 
England ?—I advocate open competition and in 
that case all comers would sit for the examina¬ 
tion. 

18759. Would you make any distinction as 
to the European portion ?—No, no distinction. 

18760. You say that the candidates selected 
in India should be required to undergo a 
epeoial training in England for not less than 
two years: Would that be before or after the 
examination?—After the examination. 

18761. What bind of training do you 
suggest?—First of all my idea was that there 
would be an examination after the University 
course in India, or in England, as the case may 
be, up to the B.A., and then there would bo 
the selection. Then would come a course of 
English study covering a period of three years, 
necessarily in England. 

18762. You say either India or England?— 
No; the three years should he in England. I 
have said later on that an English training 
is indispensable. 

18763. What is the age-limit you suggest? 
—With regard to the open competition the 
age-limit should be from 22 to 24, but I find 
from these figures that the study limit should 
be 20 or even 21, and three years in England 
would bring him out between 23 and 25. 

18764. But your age-limit would bring him 
out about 26 or 27 ?—No, 22 to 24 is not correct. 
I should have said 20 to 22, and the three 
years’ training would bring him out by 25. 

18765. (Sn Murray Rammick.) Are you 
speaking for yourself or on behalf of any associa¬ 
tion?—I am not here as deputy for any associa¬ 
tion. 

18766. Are you attached to any associa¬ 
tion ? —1 am attached to an association, but I 
am not here as deputy of any association. 

18767. What association are you attached 
to?-l belong to the Anglo-Indian Associa¬ 
tion. 

18768. Do you think the Anglo-Indian 
Association would be ready to accept a scheme of 
simultaneous examination without any selection 
either before or after the examination?—I can 
only say that this is my private opinion, but 
whenever I have put it before gentlemen whom I 
thought it would interest they have agreed cor¬ 
dially. 

18769. Have you been living in Bengal all 
your life ?—Yes, all my life. 

18770. What you mean by your last para¬ 
graph is that if you had simultaneous exa¬ 
minations the Government ought to take means 
at once to improve schools. Are you referring 
there specially to schools for Eurasians and 
Anglo-Indians ?—Yes, to schools under the 
European Code in this country. 

18771. What you want to see is the Govern¬ 
ment spending money on improving the Euro¬ 
pean code schools ?— That has been our desire 
for some time, and as you may have heard, 
there is an endeavour now on foot to improve 
Indian education. Perhaps the Government 
efforts could fit in with private efforts. We 
must have better schools and colleges in this 
country if we are to be pitted against English 
candidates. 


BiUXDLETr. [continued. 


18(72 If the schools are not improved; 
would you still advocate simultaneous examina¬ 
tions ? I fear that the schools under present 
conditions would not be equal to the task of 
preparing^ youths iu India for the Civil Service 
Examination. 

18773. (J/r. Macdonald) You can take ad¬ 

vantage of the Universities in India, cannot 
you ?—Yes, but somehow we do not naturally 
take to the Universities in India. 

18774. You have the same facilities that 
Hindus have ?—Yes, if our boys choose to 
attend those colleges, but our own feeling is that 
soniehow we do not take naturally to Indian 
Universities. 

18775. What about the elementary schools 
through which boys go before they get to a 
University ? We have a few of that sort which 
are quite up to the mark. 

18776. Is it on account of feeling that your 
children will not go from the schools to the 
University ?—There is a sense of feeling to some 
extent. 

18777. Would you propose to have separ- 
ate University facilities given to you?—We 
are anxious to have a separate University. We 
have our colleges, and if we could have a 
separate University for domiciled Europeans or 
Anglo-Indians, it would help us very materially. 

187/8. Until all that is done, you want 
to be regarded for the purposes of nomination, 
as a separate community with certain rights of 
h'lving your members nominated on the Provin- 
oidl Service and the Indian Civil Service f*— 
Yes, we are anxious for that. 

18779. (ifr. Sly.) Has any member of the 
Angb-Iudian community passed the open com¬ 
petition of the Indiau Civil Service ?—Yes, we 
had au excellent man in Mr. J. J. Platell a 
man who unfortunately died two or three years 
ago. 

18780. In what year did he pass?—Possibly 
about 10 or 15 years ago. 

18781. That is the only case you know ? 
—Yes. I knew Platell intimately and I knew 
his results were admirable. 

18782. Do you know whether many of the 
domiciled Europeans send their children home 
to England to be educated ?—Yes, when they 
can afford it, but the instances are very few 
and_ far between. It is a very considerable 
strain on one’s resources. 

18783. But they do send a certain number 
home ?—Yes, that is my own case at present. 

18784. Do those children go up for the 
open competitive examination ?—I could not say 
they are qualifying for the Indian (’ivil Service, 
but I know they are qualifying for the engineer¬ 
ing and other professions. 

18785. Would you say that the Anglo- 
Indian community is much more attracted towards 
engineering and other outdoor professions than 
to the Civil Service?—No, I am sorry to say 
they are more given to clerical labour. 

18786. {Mr. Ookhale.) There are more 
Anglo-Indians in the Indian Civil Service than 
you mentioned ?—I did not know that, but I 
hope there are. 

18787. Are not Mr. Vaz in Bengal and 
Mr. Ghakrabarty Anglo-Indians according to the 
new definition of the term ?—Perhaps so. 
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18788. 1 think there are alsc several others P 

— There may be. I did not ge; the information 
as I did not expect the question. 

18789. Are these interesting views of yours 
largely shared by members of your community ? 
—Yes. Whenever I put then., they have met 
with cordial concurrence. 

18790. Will you he able to SB^y in a general 
way whether the educated ])ortion of your 


community would, on the whole, be in favour 
of these views or would they take a different 
line ?—I think they would support my views. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned to Eangoon. 'the evidence of the- 
two remaining Bengal witnesses was heard after 
the return of the Commission from Eangoon— 
ride footnotes on pag s 508 and 515.) 


De. Thibaut , Ref'iatrar of the Calcutta university, called and examined. 


18791. {Chairman ) There is some informa¬ 
tion with regard to matters connected with 
education and examinations, v'hich we should 
be glad to have from you, if you would kindly 
give it to us. As the questiciis which will be 
put to you are of a technical fharaoter, I will 
ask those members of the Commission who are 
particularly versed in this matter to examine 
you. 1 have no doubt you will be able to 
help us. 

18792. {Sir Theodore Morhou.) It would 
help the Commission if you \(ould tell us, first, 
what your qualifications are, .[ believe you are 
now Registrar of the Calouttsv University P— 
Yes, 1 am, and have been so for the last six 
years. 

18793 And before thatP--Before that I 
was Registrar of the University at Allahabad 
for a little more than a year. Before that, 
again, and ever since 1875, I u as in the Educa¬ 
tional Service in the United Provinces Part 
of the time I was a Professor in a college, 
and most of the time Principal of the Benares 
Queen’s and Sanskrit College, and later on 
Principal of the Muir Central College at 
Allahabad. 

18794. You were a member of the Univer¬ 
sity and of the Syndicate P—'For many years 
I was a member of the University and Syndi¬ 
cate at Allahabad. 

18795. Therefore you had a great deal 
of experience in the conduct of examinations 
in Allahabad P-1 had ample experience as a 
member or the Syndicate. iind besides that, 

I had the management of the Higher Middle 
English Examination at Allahf.bad. I do not 
remember the exact time, but for at least 20 
years. 1 know, therefore, how examinations are 
managed in this country. 

18796. You were, I think, a member of the 
Board of Examiners, and the .tloard of Studies, 
at AllahabadP—1 was a Member of Boards of 
Studies, and a Member of the J.ioard of Modera¬ 
tors. 

18797. You took part in all the activities 
in the University P—Yes. 

18798. With regard to Ce loutta, I believe 
you nave an M A. degree hei e, have you not P 
—Yes. 

18799. How many years after the B A. 
degree is taken is the M.A degree takenP—It is 
a two years’ course after passing the B.A. 

18800. Can you tell us what subjects may 
be taken for the M.A. degree .• —P’or the M.A. 

*Dr. Thibaut’s eridence waa aotuail;' taken at Calcutta on the 
present:— 

The Eael of Eonaldshay, m.p. 

Sib Murbas Uammiok k.o.s.i , o.r.E 
Siu Theodore Mobison, k.o.i.e. 

Mahadev Bhaskab Chaubal, EB !,, o.s.i. 

Dr. Thibaut did not subiuit any Written Answers, 


degree I suppose I may include the M.So. degree,, 
which is equivalent to the M.A. degree 

18801. If you have the calendar, you may 
read the subjects out P—There is English,. 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, History and 
Economics. 

18802. Is Economios now a separate subject P 
—Yes. 

18803. A man can take his M.A, degree in 
Economios P—Yes. It is called Political Econo¬ 
my and Political Philosophy. 'Miey go together. 
They are two branches of the same examination^ 
Then there are the different languages, Sanskrit, 
Arahio and fersian. Of course, if a student 
wants to take up European classics he can take- 
up Latin and tlreek. We have had no candU 
dates for these for many years, but there may 
be eaudidatts. 

18804. I'hat is on the Arts side P —Yes- 
Then there is Mathematics, Physics and 
Chemistry. There are other branches which are 
sometimes taken up. Geology, for instance- 
We have had M.Sc.’s in Geology, 

18805. A man can take his M.Sc. in Geology 
only P—Yes, in Geology only, 

18806. Is that all?—These are all which 
are actually taken. 

18807. i should like to ask you about the 
teaching for these different examinations. Would 
you tell us what the teaching for the M.A. 
examination is P Is there teaching in all these 
subjects?—Yes There is, at present, teaching 
in all these subjects. It is partly done by affilia¬ 
te J colleges, and partly by so-called Univer¬ 
sity lecturers who are appointed, and also paid, 
by the University direct. 

18808, Take the colleges first. Are there 
many colleges which take all these subjects ?— 
No, there are not many colleges which teach 
up to the M.A. standard. There was a great 
reduction in affiliation in M.A. when the 
University was remodelled in connection with the 
new regiil itions At present there is only quite 
a small number of colleges which teaoh for the 
examination. The chief college is the Presi¬ 
dency College. Even the Presidency College- 
does not take up everything They are not 
affiliated in all the subjects. 

18509.^ The I’residenoy College does not 
teach Philosophy, does it ?—Philosophy is partly 
provided for by the Presidency College; it is 
fully provided for by the University. 

1881('. What are the precautions which the 
University takes for seeing that there is efficient 
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teaching before it affiliates in these subjects ?— 
The University enquires very carefully into the 
staff of every college. 

18811. So that no college is qualified to 
teach for the M.A. in any one subject unless it 
has a staff for that subject?—A staff for the 
subject; and the University is very strict at 
present with regard to that staff. Before a 
college can be affiliated a statement has to be 
sent m about the staff; the qualifications of the 
staff and the amount of time which the Professor 
will be able to give to the subject. 

J8812. It is not enough to say that “ Mr 
Jones is prepared to give lectures on the sub¬ 
ject ?”—No, not at all. All this has become 
very much stricter during the last six or seven 
years. 

1^818. You were going to tell us about 
the provision which the University makes?—The 
University has appointed a very considerable 
number of University lecturers in order to 
provide for the want of those students who can¬ 
not be accommodated in the affiliated colleges. 
Calcutta, for instance, in addition to the Presi¬ 
dency College, the details of which I have 
mentioned, has affiliated the Scotch Churches 
College in only two branches, namely, Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, and pure Mathematics. No 
other college in Calcutta is affiliated. In order 
to provide for the large number of students (an 
evergrowing number of students) who wish to 
continue their studies beyond the M A., the 
University has instituted these University 
lecturers These University lecturers are taken, 
partly, from the colleges. The Professors of the 
college agree to give their services for some 
hours a week to the University; and, partly, 
they are independent men who hold no other 
appointment than that of University lecturers. 
They receive a salary from the University. 

18814. Du you use the expression “Uni¬ 
versity professor” and ‘University lecturer” 
as the same ?—I should have said University 
lecturer. There may be Professors in the college. 
For instance, now the Presidency College is not 
affiliated in Mental and Moral Philosophy be¬ 
cause the Syndicate do not consider the staff of 
the college strong enough. One of the Professors 
of that college acts as University lecturer in 
combination with three or four other lecturers, so 
that there are four or five men altogether, who 
constitute what the University considers a 
sufficient staff for the subject. 

18815. So that by a combination of the 
staff of the colleges they can provide adequate 
teaching ?—Yes. The staff of the college can 
be supplemented, where necessary, by additional 
University lecturers. In the same subjects we 
have two or three independent University 
lecturers. 

1881t3. In addition to the staff of the 
colleges ?—-Yes, in addition. 

18817. You have also what you call Uni¬ 
versity professors, have you not P—That is 
quite a new institution. It is only in its very 
beginning. But we have some University 
professors at present. We have had for ihe last 
three or four years a University Professor of 
Economics, and the Government of India have 
recently granted funds to the University for 
two University professorships, one in Higher 


Mathematics, pure Mathematics, and the other 
in Mental and Moral Philosophy. In addition 
to that, the University has instituted a Professor 
of Indian History, paying the salary to the 
Professor out of their own funds We are also 
going to have two University Professors for 
Science, one in Chemistry and the other in 
Physical Science, whose salaries will come out 
of the large donation recently made to the 
University by Sir Taraknath Palit. 

18818. That would be six?—When all this 
is going on, the only Professor who has so 
far lectured is the Professor in Economies. The 
other professorships have been founded, and in 
some oases the Professors have been nominated. 
The lecturing, however, has not yet begun; but 
it will begin. *I suppose, in the course of the 
next session all these Professors will begin to 
lecture. 

18819. The whole six?—All the six. With 

regard to Science, I am not quite sure, however, 
because they may possibly not lecture before 
their laboratories are built, and that will take 
some time. The others, however, will lecture. 

18820, The donation which was recently 
made, and to which you referred, was a rich one, 
was it not?—Yes. 

18821 . Do the two professorships which you 
mentioned exhaust that ?~Not quite. Some 
stipends are to oome out of it, too; a stipend 
ffir students to go to Europe and study in 
Europe. 

18822. iiut as far as the endowment of 
the University teaching is concerned, that is all 
accounted for; in tlie six professorships are 
included all the endowments which you have 
recently re. eived of fourteen and-a-half lakhs?— 
Yes. That large endowment is all to be spent on 
Science. It was really made for the purpose of 
the foundation of a Professorship in Physics and 
a Professorship in Chemistry. That endowment 
will all go to Science. 

18823. Audit is included in these six Uni¬ 
versity professors ?—Yes. 

18824. Is there any regulation in the 
Calcutta University which prevents a student 
from attending lectures for two or three M.A. 
courses? If a student said, ‘ I do not want to 
take the M.A. degree, f want the knowledge and 
the teaching; and I am going to attend Philoso¬ 
phy and Economics, or Mathematics, Physics and 
(Jhemistry, I want to attend the lectures of all 
three. If the time-table does not clash I propose 
to attend all three, and pay the fees for all 
three. Would the University prevent him 
from doing that ?—No, he might attend the 
lectures, 

18825 I am asking this question in oonneo- 
tion with the possibility of instituting simulta¬ 
neous examination for the Indian .Civil Service 
in India. You think it would be possible* 
at least, there is not.hing at the present moment 
in the regulations of the University to prevent 
a man from attending M.A. lectures in the 
Calcutta University, wliich would be useful for 
mm in tne Indian Civil Service examination P— 

No. He might attend the lectures. 

18826 Do you think, if he were able to 
attend for two, or, possibly, three years, these 
M.A. lectures, he will have a reasonable chance 

0 . passing in the open competitive examination 
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for the Indian Civil Service? -That is a some¬ 
what difficult question to answer. The M.A. 
courses here are very highly sjcoialised. Ido 
not know, however, whether they would exactly 
be the best preparation for candidates who wish 
to go up for the Indian Civil Service Examina¬ 
tion. 

18827. You think the teaching given might 
not he the best way for it? Do you think they 
teach up to the standard for it ?---The standard 
in each branch is very high. 

18828. Gould you give us an idea of how 
you think that standard compares with the 
standard in a European Universi y ; how would 
it compare with a first-class Oxford, or a Ph D. 
of your own University which, I think, is 
Heidelberg ?—I think the standard would be 
about equal. 

18829. You think it would bo about equal? 
—Yes, I think it would be about equal. There 
is a difference in the Ph.D. degree. A man 
must do some independent wjrk. That we 
do in our University, too. The Ph.D. degree 
is a later stage. The M.A. degree does not 
include that. But so far as book knowledge, 
theoretical knowledge, goes, thi standard, I 
suppose, is quite as high as tbe standard of 
those examinations in Europe which you have 
mentioned. 

18830. The Indian Civil Service is book 
knowledge and brain power?—Ye;i. 

18831. As Eegistrar, do you think the Com¬ 
missioners might have copies ol' the answer- 
books, say the top two or three, lud one or two 
separate ones of the M.A. papers which have 
been examined and marked. Do you think 
the University would consider that ?—The 
Syndicate would have to give the {)ermissiou. I 
think, however, it is very possible; that permis¬ 
sion would be given. 

18832. The examination papers are returned 
to the University, are they not?—Yes, they 
are returned to the University, aid kept some 
time after the examination. They are des¬ 
troyed later on, but not immediately. Last 
year’s papers are no longer in existence. The 
papers of the examination which was held in 
June and July were all destroyed at the end of 
the year. We get such an enormous accumula¬ 
tion of papers. 

18833, {Mr. Gokhale.) You bave now a 
minimum age for the matriculation examination, 
bave you not ?—Yes. 

18834. What is it ?—Sixteen. 

18835, A man can fake his B.A. degree four 
years after that ?—Yes. 

18836, He must be twenty at the least ?— 
Yes. 

18837. And two years more are wanted 
before he takes his M.A. ?—Yes. 

18838. No man can therefore tf.ke his M.A. 
before he is 22, that is the minimum age ; and 
the average age might possibly be higher than 
22?—Yes. 

18839. Your M.A. course, I lake it, is a 
full course of two years ?—Yes. 

18840. Do you expect an average student 
to work hard for two years before he qualifies 
himself; would it be correct to say t hat ?—Yes. 

18841, You have seen the syllabus for the 
Indian Civil Service, and I think you know that 


candidates must attempt 6,000 marks in 
that examination. There is a limit of 6,000 
marks and a man cannot take more than 6,000 
marks, but he is expected to take.6,000 marks?— 
Yes. 

18842. Will you tell us how far your M.A. 
degree would enable a candidate to appear 
for the Indian Civil Service straight off as soon 
as he has taken his M.A. degree ? How many 
marks could ho attempt with his M.A. 
degree ?—Our M.A. degree is a degree in one 
subject only. I do not know the number of 
marks. I will give it to you. 

18813. If you will turn to page 144 you 
will see Nos. 19 and 20, .Mathematics 2,400 
marks ?—Yes. 

18844. If you turn to the detailed syllabus 
later on for Mathematics and compare it with 
your M.A. syllabus, you will find on the 
whole that it is about equal?—Yes, I have 
thought so. 

18845. That means that a man who takes 
his M.A. in Mathematics can attempt 2.400 
marks out of 6,000 ?—Yes. 

18846. And he has completed his 22nd 
year then ?—Yes. He has also the knowledge 
of those subjects which he has taken up for his 
B.A. examination. 

18847. That would not be very much, 
would it ? What subjects would he have to 
study for tbe B.A. ?—He might have taken 
English Literature; he might have taken 
Physics and Chemislry, any of the subjects. 

18848. A man who takes up Mathematics 
for bis B.A. probably would take up Mathema¬ 
tics for his M.A. also?—Very likely he would 
take up Physics in that case. Physios and 
Chemistry. 

18849. Would the Physics and Chemis¬ 
try be of a very high order?—I think they 
would be an essential help towards his passing 
tbe examination. 

1885t*. True; but, so far as Mathematics is 
concerned, he would attempt 2,400 marks?—Yes. 

18851. He has to find other subjects for 
the remaining 3,600 marks?—Yes. 

18852. There your Physics and Chemistry 
would be helpful ?—Yes. 

18853. He must bestow some more time 
on the subject P—He must spend more time on 
the subject. 

18854. From your knowledge of students, 
how long do you think your M.A. in Mathema¬ 
tics would have to study the other subjects before 
he could appear for the Indian Civil Service 
with a reasonable chance of success, attempting 
6,000 marks ?—That is somewhat difficult to say, 
exactly. It would depend very much upon the 
individual capacity of the student. 

18855. Take some of the best students, 
because after all I do not think any but the best 
would have a chance of passing?—Certainly 
not less than a year; possibly more. 

18856. Therefore he will be 23 complete, 
and, possibly more, before he can appear for the 
Indian Civil Service examination with a reason¬ 
able chance of success ?—Yes. May I add 
something to my answer ? If a student knew 
all along that he would try for that examina¬ 
tion he could work up a great deal before the 
M.A. stage 
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18857. That is why I asked if the M.A. 
course was a full course, fully oooupying the 
student for two years?—That again, I say, 
depends upon the individual capacity. It would 
probably take all a man’s time. He must carry 
on some other branch of study at the same time. 

18858. I suppose without a more careful ex¬ 
amination ayllabus you could not tell us whether 
a student taking Mathematics could, in the course 
of one year, come up with a chance of attempting 
his 6,000 marks ?—No, this would require me to 
give much more attention to these l.egulations 
than I have given to them. 

18859. {Mr. Sly.) Will you tell us what 
subjects you have examined in recently at the 
University ?—I have examined recently in 
Sanskrit and in Philosophy. 

18860. For the M.A. standard ?—Tea, for 
the M.A. standard. 

18861. And for the B A. standard ?—I do 
not examine for the B.A. standard now. I 
have formerly very often examined for the B.A. 
standard. I have also examined in other 
branches of study ; but for the last five or six 
years I have not examined in anything but the 
two subjects which I have mentioned, Sanskrit 
and Philosophy. I may add another language, 
Pali. I have examined in Pali. 

18862. Upon what are the opinions which 
you have expressed witli regard to other branches 
of study based ?—From ray long experience in 
our general educational system. 1 have examined 
in those few subjects during recent years, but 
in former times I have examined in many other 
subjects. I have examined in History, and 1 
have examined in English. I also examined with 
Sir Theodore Morisou (he will not object to my 
mentioning it) in Economics. At the time when 
I was the Principal of a college I taught many 
of these subjects, more or less 

18863. You mentioned that a large dona¬ 
tion had recently been given to the University. 
What was the amount of that donation ?— 
Fourteen lakhs of rupees. 

18864. Supposing a somewhat similar dona¬ 
tion were given for Ihs purpose of starting 
an institution for the preparation of candidates 
for the simultaneous examination of the Indian 
Civil Service, what effect do you think that would 
have ?—Do you mean to ask what the University 
would do in that case. 

18865. No. I mean what effect, in your 
opinion as an educationist, would it have on 
the chances of Indians being suooessful at 
the simultaneous examination ?—I suppose it 
would be a material help to students wishing 
to prepare for that examination. 

18866. We have heard a great deal about 
an institution called Wren’s in England, a 
crammer’s establishment. Do you think that 
there is any reason why a similar institution 
should not be started in India, provided the 
money could be put down for it ?—It would be 
quite a new thing in India; but I suppose it 
could be done. Hitherto there has beeu nothing 
in India in that line, nothing in that kind of 
special coaching alone. 

18867. If the money were available for 
starting a special coaching establishment, you 
think it might be done?—Yes, I suppose it 
might be done. 


18868. Have you any experience with regard 
to the abilities of Indian students for learning 
languages, particularly the Bengalis?—Yes, to 
some extent. I do not think they are very 
quick at learning foreign languages. Attempts 
have been repeatedly made at this University 
to teach French and German, but it has never 
come to much. The students seem very slow in 
acquiring those two languages. 

18869. Although the arrangements for in¬ 
struction in those languages have been suit* 
able?—Yes, they were fairly good, but our 
experience was not encouraging. 

18870. Not encouraging from the fact that 
there were only a few students who took it up ; 
or, was it, that the standard was not good? —The 
progress of the students seemed to be very slow. 

18871. (Mr. Fisher.) What is the normal 
age at which a man takes bis B*A. at Calcutta 
University, as apart from the minimum age; 
what is the most general age ?—The general age 
is 21. 

18872. You would say that more people 
took their B.A. degree at than at 20 ?—Yes. 
Of course, there may be some who will take their 
B.A degree even later. If you took the average, 
I suppose it would be at about 21. 

18873. Would you get any people taking 
their B.A. degree at the minimum age?—Yes, we 
get a fair number. 

18874. About how many would you say 
there would be in any one year ?—I am not pre¬ 
pared to answer that question without having 
looked up the statistics; there have been so many 
changes recently. The effect of the sixteen 
years’ rule is not yet fully tested in that con¬ 
nection. Formerly students came up at an 
earlier age for the entrance examination. Now 
they cannot come up before they are sixteen 
years old. 

18875. That would mean that many of 
them are better prepared and have better chances 
of passing the B .A. examination after four years ? 
—'The statistical effects of that I do not think 
have been properly calculated, so far. 

18876. What would be the normal age 
for taking the M.A. degree?—The normal age for 
taking the M.A. degree would be simply two 
years after taking the B.A. degree. The M.A. 
eaudidates are well prepared. They have a very 
good chance of passing at their first trial. 

18877. In other words, the two years is 
not a maximum, it is only a minimum ?—Yes. 

18878. 1 understand that candidates for 

the M. A. degree can be examined in one sub¬ 
ject ?—Yes. 

18879, Could you give me an idea of the 
scope of the examination in Mental and Moral 
Philosophy ; what sort of books would be used? 
—It is a very extended course. 

18880. Would a candidate, for instance, 
have to_ be acquainted with the works of Kant 
and Leibnitz, and Descartes in the translations ? 
—Kant would certainly oome into the course, and 
possibly Descartes, or Leibnitz. 

18881. Would they have to be familiar 
with any Greek thought, in a translation ?—Yea • 
for instance, there is a paper in the History of 
Ancient Philosophy which presupposes a know¬ 
ledge on the part of the candidate of the His¬ 
tory of Greek Philosophy. Wo had in different 
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years, also, special works by Plato and Aristotle, 
in translations, as part of their course. 

18882. Would there be a paper on Psy¬ 
chology ?—Yes. 'I'here are papo i s on Psycho¬ 
logy and papers on Ethics. There are papers on 
what are called General Philosophy and Meta¬ 
physics, There are certain other optional 
branches which can be taken up. There are 
altogether eight papers. 

18883. Would there be any paper on 
Oriental Philosophy ?—Yes, there is one paper on 
Indian Philosophy ; and, as an optional subject, 
there is a special branch of Indiar Philosophy on 
which two papers will be set. 

18884. Taking the Psychology paper, 
would the students be expected to know any¬ 
thing of Psycho-Physios ? Woull they take up 
the work of Wundt, for instance ?—Not specially 
Psycho-Physics. We have a special course for 
Psycho-Physics, but that is not taken up by the 
students. They would know something about 
the subject. They have a number of books to 
read, but they would not specialise in that. 

18885. Can you tell at all rvliat the scope 
of the M.A. examination in History is?—Yes. 

18886. Would there le several optional 
subjects?—I have the calendar here. There is a 
good deal of option in the History course. “ The 
course in History shall be as f dIIowsM.A. 
course in History. First paper : a selected period 
of English History. Second paper: a selected 
period of Indian History. Third jjaper: General 
History of the Ancient East. Pcurlh paper : 
Constitutional History of England, E’ifth 
paper: International Law.” Then for papers 6 
and 7 there is option. A candidate may either 
take up the History of Islam, or a special 
period of Indian History, or the Economic 
History of England and India, oi' Comparative 
Politics, or a special period of European History. 
Those would be papers 6 and 7. Paper 8 is an 
Essay. 

18887. Can you tell me which of the 
M.A. subjects is most popular ?--At the present 
English Literature is most popular. There are 
also many students in History, and a consider¬ 
able number in Economics ; but that is quite new. 
The old subjects which were formerly' taken 
up, I will not say exclusively, but largely, 
were English Literature on the cne side, and 
Mathematics on the other; but now, in recent 
years, History has come to the front, and also 
Economics. These four subjects vrould be those 
which are taken up most at present, English 
would stand first. 

18888. Are young men being trained to 
the Arts side in increasing numbers ?—The 
number of students reading for the M.A. have 
very largely' increased during the last three 
years. 

18889. And upon the other side, which sub¬ 
ject is most popular, Mathematics ?—Yes, Mathe¬ 
matics has the greatest number of candidates. 

18890. What provision is there for teach¬ 
ing f Is all the teaching given through lec¬ 
tures or is there any individual teaching as 
well ?—Most of the teaching is given through 
lectures ; but there is a certain amount of, what 
I might call, individual teaching, students writ¬ 
ing essays, which are gone through and discussed 
by the lecturer. But there is not as much of 


that work as would be desirable. As a rule, the 
teaching staff is not strong enough, numerically, 
to do much in that line. 

18891. How many M. A. lectures do the 
lecturers give a week?-Some of them lecture 
daily. It depends upon how many men there 
are to teach a special branch. For instance, if 
there are four or five, each of them would 
lecture less frequently than if there were only 
two. 

18892. Has the lecturer any means of really 
getting to know his students, and to make 
friends with them ? Is that usual, or are the 
classes too large?—That is possible only in the 
case of very small classes. As a rule, the 
classes are too large. 

18893 So that the moral control of the 
teacher upon the student is rather imperfect at 
present ?—Yes, it is imperfect nt present. 

18894. Are a larp number of students 
engaged in earning their own living while they 
are going through their University course, as in 
America; or, is that not the case?—No; there 
is a certain number of students undertaking 
private teaching, but I should not say that the 
number is very large. 

18895. Putting aside the whole question of 
the Indian Civil Service examinations, and suppos- 
ing you were thinking out a programme for the 
intellectual development of your University, 
what main direotiens do you think it ought to 
take P For instance, do you think that one of the 
crying needs of Indian University life is more 
teaching in the Universities, more moral control; 
or, what would you say was the chief need at 
present .P—I think what is needed most is a 
certain amount of teaching of the highest 
character, the most advanced teaching leading up 
to original work and research in the different 
branches. That is certainly needed. 

18896. Are there many research students? 
—There are not yet many, we always have some. 
There would be more research students if there 
were teachers to devote themselves specially to 
that—teachers qualified to guide research. This 
is what we aim at in the University professor¬ 
ships, some of which I mentioned before as 
having been founded. 

18897. You keep a register, I suppose, of the 
books taken out of the University Library ?—Yes. 

18898. Do you note any great increase in 
the amount of independent reading amongst 
students?—The students largely use the libraries 
of the colleges from which they come; but our 
present University M.A. students take out books 
largely at the present time. There is certainly 
an increase there. 

18899. I gather that the criticism which has 
been passed over so much of Indian education 
hitherto has been that the student has been 
rather the slave of the examination text-books, 
that he has read his text-books and learnt them 
by heart, but that he has done no amount of 
real intellectual work. Do you think that ten¬ 
dency is being diminished P—Yes, I think there 
is more independent reading now than there 
was, ^ let us say, ten or twenty years ago, 
certainly. 

18900. People, are beginning to think less 
of examinations and more of the work, for the 
work’s sake ?—Yes, I should say so. 
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18901. (Sir Murray Hammick.) In con¬ 
nection with your History and Law Examina¬ 
tions, have you had any experience of the diffi¬ 
culty of maintaining the secrecy of examin¬ 
ation papers in India ?—No; I personally have 
had no difficulty. One has to be very careful, 
of course, and take a considerable amount of 
trouble in order to beep things secret; but it 
may be done with proper care Yery much 
depends, of course, on the kind of examination. 
In some examinations, where the number of 
candidates is very large, the question papers have 
to be sent out to many different places, and after¬ 
wards the answer-books of the candidates have 
to be sent in from all those places to a central 
place. In connection with that theie are many 
risks, certainly. Occasionally, something goes 
wrong; but with proper care the secrecy can be 
maintained. 

18902. If yon had a large examination held 
for the Indian Civil Service, in one place in 
India, in one town, you think it would be 
reasonably easy to secure that the examination 
papers never leaked out ?—Yes ; that could be 
managed perfectly well. 

18903. I do not know whether you saw a 
case, probably you know all about it, which 
appeared in the papers a few days ago, in which 
students actually tried to bribe ttie examiner to 
substitute papers after they had sent them in. 
It was only the other day. I do not know what 
the examination was; 1 think it was so ne law 
examination?—Yes; £ know about that. 

18904. Have you ever in your career 
heard of oases of that sort before ?—I do not 
remember a case of an examiner having been 
approached in that way; but I know of cases 
where a similar kind of fraud was attempted 
with the help of clerks, and people of that kind. 
I remember a case connected with the Middle 
English Examination in the United Provinces 
at the time when I was Registrar of that examin¬ 
ation, where a candidate bribed a clerk and 
some other people, I suppose some servants, 
where the covers of the answer-books were ex¬ 
changed. The matter came out later in some 
way, and the man who had done that was sent 
to gaol. This was an examination where there 
was an enormous number of candidates. It was 
not at a central place. It occurred in connec¬ 
tion with the forwarding of the answer-hooks of 
the candidates to the central place. That was 
not properly supervised. Had it been properly 
supervised it would have been avoided. If the 
examination was held entirely in one central 
place all these dangers would not arise. 

18905. Does the Calcutta University send 
its examination papers home to bo printed S'— 
Yes, at least part of the question papers of the 
University are sent home to be printed, not 
all. 

18906. And there has never been any 
difficulty in the matter of securing the papers 
coming from England from being tampered 
with in the post, or anywhere else before they 
reach the University ?—They are sent from a 
first-rate Press at home in an absolutely safe 
way Here, in Calcutta, I am myself in charge. 
I have sent out everything myself for the last 
six years, and there has been absolutely no pos¬ 
sibility of those papers being tampered with 


before they reach me. Of course, the point is 
to keep them in a very safe place, and to keep 
a constant eye upon them, and not to trust 
clerks and people of that kind too much. 

18907. At the time of the Public Service 
Commission, 1886-87, it was continually said by 
witnesses that Indians would have no chance 
whatever of passing the Indian Civil Service 
examination if held in India, at that time ; do 
you think now, at present, say in the next five 
years, if you had simultaneous examinations 
started in India, that a considerable number of 
students in India would be successful ?—I can¬ 
not say that there would be a considerable 
number ; but they would not be excluded al¬ 
together. I think that some of our best men 
might very possibly be successful. 

18908. {Mr. Macdonald.) You say you send 
some of your examination papers homo to Eng¬ 
land to be printed ? —Yes. 

18909. You do not send them all home, do 
you ?—No, we do not send them all home. 

18910. You send some of these papers out to 
centres, as I understand, for certain of your exami¬ 
nations ?—Yes. 

18911. Where the examination is not held 
in Calcutta only for your U niversity, you have 
to send the papers out to say place A, place 
B, and place 0 ? —Yes. 

18912. Those examination papers go through 
your hands first of all, do they not?—Yes. 

18913. Do you find any difficulty iu keep¬ 
ing those papers, which you have to send 
out to the various centres, private ?—I find no 
difficulty as long as they are iu my hands, and 
up to the time of their going to the Post Office 
in Calcutta. These papers are very safely 
packed. They are, of course, registered and 
insured, and then the Post Office becomes 
responsible for them. We have never found that 
anything has gone wrong in the Post Office. 
After that they go into the hands of the 
Superintendents, as they are called, of the 
various centres Leakage may sometimes have 
occurred at that stage when the management 
was not quite perfect; but the cases where 
something went wrong, even iu that way, were 
very excoptional. There will be always risk if 
papers have to be sent out instead of the whole 
examination being held in one place. If there 
is one central place, with due care and preoau- 
tion, there is no risk whatever. 

18914. I really wanted to find out whether 
you would nub say a little more than that. 
Even where you have to send the examination 
papers out to three or four districts, if you take 
proper precautions for the delivery of the papers 
there is not very much risk, is there ?—No. 
You sec the papers into the hands of, what I 
cal;, the Superintendents of the esntres. The 
Superinteud<jnt of a centre must receive the 
papers some time before the examination begins, 
and then, of course, he must keep them in safe 
custody. Perhaps it is expecting too much that 
that should always bo done perfectly in different 
places. It very often happens that the Superin¬ 
tendent has to keep the papers at his private 
house, and po-sibly something might happen. 

18915. Would you care to tell us of any 
case which has come before you which would 
seem to show a leakage ; the most reoeut one 
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would be pretty old, I suppose ?—I remember 
no case in connection with the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity. 

18916. You remember no case at all in 
oonneotiou with the Calcutta University ?—No. 
There was some leakage about five years ago 
in connection with an examination of the 
University of Allahabad. 

18917. I am asking about Calcutta P —No. 
18918 I have been enquiring about this, 
and my information is that within recent times 
neither in connection with an examination held 
in Caloutta,. say your M. A. examination, nor in 
connection with an examination held in centres, 
say the B.A examination, has there been anv 
substantial case, or any real case, with regard to 
leakage in examination papers ?—There has not 
been in recent years. I may, perhaps, mention 
one point. At tiie time when an examination 
approaches in Calcutta there are all kinds of 
rumours that papers have leaked out (I am 
troubled with that every year), but those rumours 
have never been substantiated. 

18919. You have enquired into them all?— 
They are mischievous, largely. What not 
infrequently happens is that people sell ques¬ 
tions to candidates, maintaining that they 
are the questions which will be set at the 
examination. Cases of that kind have come 
to my knowledge before the examination has 
begun, and i have had the time to compare 
those questions with the questions which have 
been really set; and in each case the whole thing 
was false. T hat is my personal experience. 

18920. The case to which Sir Murray 
Hammick refeired, the law examination, that 
was not conducted by the University of Calcutta, 
was it? —No. 

18921. It was not conducted by, what you 
would call, an experienced examining body?— 
No. 

18922. It was an examination conducted by 
a Committee appointed by the High Court?— 
Yes, it was a High Court examination. 

18923 It was conducted by a Committee? 

—Yes. It was not conducted by the University 
at all. 

18924. (Mr. Ookhale.) How many students, 
generally, have you for your Matriculation 
examination now?—The numbers have gone 
up very much of recent years, six or seven 
thousand, and even more than that. This year, 

I think, we shall have about nine thousand. 

18925. Can you tell me how many examin¬ 
ing centres you have for the Matriculation ?— 
There are a large number of centres. I am 
not good at remembering those figures. There 
may be tuirty to forty centres. 

18926. During the six years you have been 
Eegistrar here you have experienced no diffi¬ 
culty, have you, in conducting this examination 
properly at the various centres ?—N o, 

18927. Did I correctly understand you to 
say cliat such risk as there was, was specially in 
connection with the lower examinations?—Yes. 

18928. The higher you go in the scale of 
examinations the less the risk?—Yes, that is 
my experience. The few oases of something 
going wrong which I remember, not here in the 
Calcutta University, but partly in the United 
Provinces and partly in other parts of India, 


were, as far as 1 can remember, always connected 
With the lower examinations, 

18929. The Indian Civil Service examin- 
ation would be one of the highest examinations, 
and the risk, therefore, would be comparatively 
very small?-Yes, the risk, I should think, would 
be very small. 

18930. I will put a practical question to yoiu 
If you were asked to undertake the conduct of 
such an examination, would you do so?-Yes 
without any hesitation. * 

18931. Yon would have no fear of any 
leakage?—I would have no fear whatever^ 
though one naturally does not like to express ton 
absolute a confidence in matters of tliis kind. 

Let us suppose an 
M.A. ha,8 taken up English Literature, an 
average M.A. of the University. What else 
^sides English Literature, would he know?-- 
He would specially know the other subiects. 
which he has taken up for his B.A. examination. 
18933. And what would those subjects be? 
It might be a classical language, or History 
or Mathematics. They take up three subjects’' 
tor the B.A. examination. There are various- 
combinations. For instance he might take 
English Literature for the B.A., and History 
and Economics; or he might take English 
Literature, History, and a classical language 
and so on. There are a number of combinations’ 
18934. If be takes up English Literature- 
tor his B.A., can he also take it up for his M A ? 
— Yes. 

18935. And that would generally be done?_ 

Yes. The M.A. is a much higher staoe. 

18936. (Mr. Gokhale.) The opinion has been 
expressed that when an examination like the 
Indian Civil Service examination is instituted 
here it would have a very deleterious effect 
upon University education in this country. I 
went you to tell us who determines the curri¬ 
culum of University education in India P— 
The curriculum is determined by the Senate. 
As you know, the machinery goes in tUat way 
Pir8„, they come before Boards of Studies, and 
from Boards of Studies they go to the Syndicate 
and the Syndicate makes certain regulatoini^ 
and rules which have to be passed by the Senate • 
pd then, finally, the sanotion of Government 
18 required for every University test in that 
line. 

18937. No change could be made without 
toe sanction of Government?—No. 

189;j8 And any change that has to be made 
has to be recommended by the Senate?—Yes 
any change has to be recommended by the 
Senate. ^ 

18939. No college can independently make 
any changes in the curriculum?—Not in the 
curriculum for the University examination. Ife 
might be done privately in the oolleges. 

18940. That would not be part of the work 
of the colleges as inspected by the Univer- 
sity ?—That is so. 

18941. The Senate changes practically every" 
fave years, does it not ?—Yes. 

18942. And four-fifths of them are appointed, 
by the Government ?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned to Delhi.) 
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Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Hervice. 

18943 (1). What is your experience of the 

■working of the present system of recruitment by 
open com])etitive examination for the Indian 
'Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ?— {a) 1 passed the open 
competition for the Indian Civil Service in 1876 
and, after two years’ probation in England, 
joined the service in Bengal towards the end of 
1878, so that I have now had over 34 years’ 
experience of the working of the system of 
'recruitment by open competitive examination. 
(6) Yes, subject to what I shall say under 
•question (6). 

189^4 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
■find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
'alterations would you suggest ?—Please see under 
questions (6) and (^15). 

18945 (3). Is the system equally suitable 
for the admission of “Natives of India” and of 
othfr natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If 
mot, what alteration do you recommend ?—There 
are certain large sections of the Indian commu¬ 
nity, e.g., the Muhammadans, who, at preseat, do 
Bot succeed in competitive examinations as well 
as others, e.g., Bengalis. I do not think that any 
alteration is needed on this account, as no other 
general test applicable to such classes can be 
substituted than that of proved fitness ascertain- 
■ed in actual work, and this will beat be pro'vided 
by entry through the Provincial Service. 

18946 (4). Further, is any differentiation 
■desirable between other classes of natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty? If so, what do you 
propose P—1 do not think so, 

18947 (5). Do you consider that the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
•advantage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons?—My impression is that latterly the com¬ 
bination with the Home Civil Service has not 
been to the advantage of Indian interests, but 
the main reason for this is a general diminution 
in the attractiveness of an appointment in the 
Indian Civil Service, which is due to several 
'Causes. Information is not at my command 
•showing whether the men who have passed among 
the highest of recent years have been sho'wing 
«,n increasing preference for the Home Civil 
Service. 

1891.8 (6), If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
•examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose. Do 
you recommend a system based on any of the 
followiug principles: —(a; Selection by head 
masters of schools approved or otherwise: 
{6) Selection by authorities in Universities 
approved or otherwise: (<•) Nomination by head 
masters or University authorities and selection 

"Mr, Maopherson’s eviaenoo was actually taken at Delhi oi 
•ieing present 


under the orders of the Secretary of State 

(d) Combined nomination and examination 

(e) Any other method? I should prefer a 
system similar to (d) under which only nominat¬ 
ed applicants who have been approved by a 
Selection Board should be admitted to the 
competitive examination. But I fear it would 
be extremely difficult to devise a practicable 
system of nomination, having regard to the 
large number and different classes of educational 
institutions in the British Empire. Perhaps it 
might be possible in the case of candidates from 
the Colonies to accept selection by the respective 
Governments for admission to the competitive 
examination ; but in the United Kingdom itself 
it would be difficult to draw the line among 
institutions in the various parts of the country, 
the heads of which might be given nominations. 
Nor do I see how selection of Indians by the 
Government of India would be practicable, having 
regard to what I say in answer to question (7) 
below, as it is desirable that such should have as 
long a period of education in England as possible 
prior to entering for the examination. 

18949 \1). What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing a system of simultaneous examination in 
India and in England, open in both oases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?■—I am 
strongly opposed to this. The recruitment for the 
Indian Civil Service, at any rate in Bengal, is 
now only for the higher posts, the occupants of 
which alone represent the British element in 
the general administration of the country; and 
the number of these posts filled by Europeans 
has now been reduced in Bengal to about the 
minimum that is necessary to secure the 
maintenance of the British character of the 
administration. So far as recruitment goes 
beyond this, it is merely for the purpose of 
providing a training for those who will occupy 
the hig:her posts. The object aimed at is to 
obtain for these high posts men who possess the 
qualities of sustained energy, organizing oapabi- 
lities^ and driving power in which the Indian is 
deficient as compared with the Briton, and who 
also, through British upbringing and education, 
have become saturated with British ideals to 
direct and regulate the exercise of these qualities 
and give a high tone to the Administration, The 
mere passing of an intellectual examination 
even when held in England, is not of itself 
sufficient to secure this. It is, however, a test 
in the sense that success at it may ordinarily be 
held to postulate the requisite upbringing and 
education combined with the possession of ability 
out of the common. Logically, indeed, Indians 
should be excluded from competing at it unless 
they have received a large part of their educaticn 
in England in the appropriate environment; 
and their admission to the examination there, 
while in any case required under the terms of 
Queen Victoria’s Proclamation of 1868, proceeds 
on the assumption that this will ordinarily have 
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been the case. The Indians who have passed 
into the Indian Civil Service in this way have, 
as a fact, proved themselves distinctly superior 
to and more suitable for the higher posts than 
men appointed direct in India, either through the 
Statutory or through the Provincial Civil Service. 
If the position indicated above be accepted, 
the question of a simultaneous examination in 
India must at once be ruled out. There are races 
and classes of Indians who have a knack of 
cramming for and passing intellectual examin¬ 
ations. These are, generally speaking, the less 
virile—those indeed who have generally been 
’ more successful in passing the examination in 
England than other Indians. Their deputation 
to England for a couple of years after passing 
the examination in India would not produce 
that saturation with British ideals which is the 
result of general education in England. A 
system of simultaneous examination in India and 
England would result in the gradual elimination 
of the British element in the higher administra¬ 
tion of the country. 

18950 (8). Are you in favour of holding 
this examination simultaneously at any other 
centre or centres within His Majesty’s domi¬ 
nions?—No. 

18961 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacan¬ 
cies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
“Natives of India” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If so, what proportion do 
you recommend?—I do not favour this proposal. 
It is open fully to the general fundamental 
objection to simultaneous examination in India 
stated in my answer to question (7). Logically 
also it should result in closing the higher posts 
completely to the Provincial Service. 

18952 (10). If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favour of any system under which 
“ Natives of India” would be selected in India for 
admission to the Indian Civil Service by means 
of (a) nomination; (6) combined nomination 
and examination ; or (c) any other method ? If 
so, please describe fully what system you would 
recommend. In particular, do you consider it 
desirable that whatever the system, all classes 
and communities should be represented ? If so, 
how would you give effect to this principle ?— 

I am not in favour of any systems of the kind. 
The general fundamental objection stated in 
question (7) would equally' apply. 

18953 (13). Do you recommend any separate 
method of ,• recruitment for the Judicial -branch 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please 
describe the system that you would propose ?— 
No. I consider that the general training in 
magisterial and revenue law and practice, in 
the vernacular languages and iu knowledge of 
the habits and modes of thought of the people, 
which every civilian gets during his first few 
years in this country, is of the greatest possible 
vnlue to a judicial officer. The open competition 
in England is as good a way as any of recruit¬ 
ing for this branch of the service, and it is quite 
feasible to impart to its members as efficient legal 
training as any barrister or pleader who would 
be likely to be recruited separately would possess. 


18954 (14). A re you satisfied with the present 
definition of the term “Natives of India” in 
section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Yict., 0 . 3), as including “any person born 
and domiciled within the dominions of Hia 
Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident 
in India and not established there for temporary' 
purposes only,” irrespective of whether such 
persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of 
mixed European and Indian descent, or of 
unmixed European descent ? If not, please 
state fully any proposals that you wish to make 
in regard to this matter ?—1 should be inclined 
to eliminate the reference to place of birth. The 
essential thing is to embrace all who have from 
early youth oast in their lot with this country, 
irrespectively of the accident of where they were 
born. I am also disposed to extend the defini¬ 
tion so as to include persons belonging to Native 
States in India. 

1S955 (15). If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age-limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age-limits should be fixed to attract candi- 
dates of the normal school-leaving age in 
England, or candidates who have completed a 
University course, or candidates at an inter¬ 
mediate stage of education P—I think that the 
age-limits should bo fixed with reference to the 
age at which men may be expected to complete a 
University course in England. At the same 
time, It IS essential that t.hey should come to 
India not later than the age of 24. Personally 
I should prefer 20 and 22 as the limits, but I 
understand that the maximum would have to be 
23 to secure men who have been through a 
complete course at Oxford or Cambridge. In 
that case the minimum should be 21. An earlier 
age would be more suitable in the case of men 
from Scottish Universities, but it is important 
that the limits should be adapted for securing 
men also -w'ho have been through a course at a 
residential University like Oxford or Cambridge; 
and it would be an advantage if these Universi¬ 
ties would arrange that men who have taken a 
degree at a Scottish University, as they generally 
could before the age of 21, should be able to come 
on to Oxford or Cambridge and complete an 
Honours course there by an age not later than 23. 

18956 (16). What is y our experience of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age-limits, particularly under the systems 

in force from 1878 to 1391 (age-limits 17_19 

years, followed by two or three years’ probation 
at an approved University) and since 1891 (age- 
limits 21—23 or 22—24 years followed by one 
y ear’s probation) ?—I do not think that the men 

who came out when the age-limit was 17_19 

were so satisfactory as those who came out subse¬ 
quently. My impression is that an undue pro¬ 
portion of them broke down physically, owing 
to the strain put upon them to pass the open 
competition by the age of 19 ; and'they had less 
knowledge of the world. 

18957 (18). What is the most suitable age at 

which junior civilians should arrive in India ?_ 

I think not later than 23 or 24. 

18a 58 (19). What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
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suit candidates who are “ Natives of India,” 
and for what reasons ? Do j-ou recommend 
any difierentiation between the age-limits for 
“Natives of India” and for other natural-born 
subjects of Ilis Majesty ?— {a) I think from 21 
to 22 or 23 would suit sueh candidates best, as it 
would give them a greater chunoe of profiting by 
being educated in England after becoming 
sufficiently advanced with their studies before 
leaving India, and the later the age the more 
likely would it be that candidates who are 
successful would have acquired steadiness of 
character amid the new surroundings of English 
life. (6) I do not recommend any differentia¬ 
tion in age-limits. 

18959 ^20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination be 
fixed ? Do you accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and 
since followed, that “the examination should be 
of such a nature that no candidate who may 
fail shall, to whatever calling he may devote 
himself, have any reason to regret the time and 
labour which he had spent in preparing him¬ 
self to be examined,” and that the object should 
be to secure, not specialists in any particular 
subject that may be useful in a subsequent Indian 
career, but the ordinary well-educated young 
man of the period ?— (a) On the principle laid 
down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee, with the 
option, as at preseiit, of two or three additional 
subjects the study of which would be useful to a 
member of the Indian Civil Service, but to which 
only moderate marks should be assigned so as to 
prevent undue diversion from subjects of general 
utility; (6) Yes. 

18960 (21). Please examine the table in 
Appendix I to these questions, which shows the 
various phases of the authorized syllabus of the 
open competitive examination, and state what 
changes, if any, are, in your opinion, desirable, 
differentiating between the oases pf candidates (a) 
of school-leaving age, and (t) of University- 
leaving age ?—1 am not sufficiently acquainted 
with the present curricula in schools and Univer¬ 
sities in England to form an opinion on matters 
of detail, but I should think that the present 
syllabus is a suitable one. 

18961 (22). Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the examination desirable between 
candidates who are “Natives of India” and 
other candidates ? If so, please state them and 
give reasons ?—I do not think so—not beyond 
the present differentiation resulting from the 
inclusion of Sanskrit and Arabic. 

18962 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and, 
if so, what po.sts and for what reasons P Please 
state in detail what alterations if any) you 
recommend in the Schedule of the Indian Civil 
Service Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Yict,o. 54) 
[Attention is invited to the provisions of the 
Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., 
0 . 5^). and of the Government of India Act, 
1870 (33 Viet , 0 . 3), reproduced as Appendices 
II and III to these questions.]—(a) Yes, for the 
general reason stated in the answer to question 
(7), and to attract candidates of the requisite 
stamp, (b) I think the schedule may stand as it 
is, unless it be thought desirable to exclude 
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app'intments that are now non-existent and 
bring up to date the designations of others. 

1896 3 (24). Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts 
of the Civil Administration ? If so, to what pro¬ 
portion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre do you consider that “ Natives of 
India” might, under present conditions, properly 
be admitted?—I certainly consider that the pro¬ 
portion of Europeans employed in the higher posts 
should not fall below a certain minimum. This 
is essential if the character and tone of the 
administration is to remain British [ see answer 
to questiin (T)."] The proportionate minimum 
would probably vary according to the cir¬ 
cumstances of each province. 1 consider that, 
taking Indians who pass into the Indian Civil 
Service by competition in England and those 
who may be appointed to listed posts in India, 
the total proportion of “Natives of India” in 
Bengal should not exceed one-sixth or at the 
outside one-fifth. As a matter of principle, the 
maximum proportion of “Natives of India” 
should not be exceeded, howevermuch tlie number 
who succeed in passing in through the open 
competition in England may vary. 

18961 (25), Do you accept as generally 
satisfactory in principle the present system under 
which “ Natives of India ” are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of section 6 of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viot., 
c. 3), or with the provisions of the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viot., c. 54) ? Do 
you recommend any alterations in this system 
and if so, what ?—I think that recruitment 
should be, as as present, in both ways, subject 
to the proviso mentioned in the answer to the 
last question as to the general maximum recruit¬ 
ment of “ Natives of India. ” 

18965 (27). Have the “Natives of India,” 
recruited by means of open competition in 
England, proved, on the average, as efficient as 
the European members of the Indian Civil 
Service of the same standing and recruited in 
the same manner ? Has it been found possible 
and expedient to employ them in all branches of 
the Administration, whether on executive or 
judicial duties ?—(o) 'J aking the term efficiency 
in the sense in which it is required in officers 
filling the higher posts in the Administration, 
the answer is in the negative. The proportion 
of “ Natives of India ” who fail in this respeot is 
far greater than the proportion of Europeans. 
{!)) Generally speaking, it has not been possible 
and expedient to employ them in charge of 
heavy and important districts, in Commissioner- 
ships or in the higher posts in the Secretariat. 

18966 (28). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—I think that the present method 
of selection from officers who have proved their 
fitness by work in the Provincial Civil Service is 
much better. 

28967 (37). Does the system by which most 
of the inferior listed posts are merged in the 
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Proviuoial Civil Service give satisfaction—^n) to 
the members of the Provincial Civil Service; and 
ip) to the public interested iu this question; 
and what advantages, if any, does this arrange¬ 
ment possess ?—I do not think that it is siSS- 
eiently realized that a certain number of posts of 
Assistant and Joint Magistrates has been trans¬ 
ferred to the Provincial Civil Service. I shall 
discuss the matter in answer to question (20) 
relating to that service. 

18968 (38). Is the class of posts listed suit¬ 
able ? If not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes, and why ?—I think that it 
is suitable. 

18969 (39). Have the officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service, selected to fill listed posts, 
proved on the average as efficient as members 
of the Indian Civil Service filling posts of 
similar responsibility, and has it been found 
possible and expedient to employ them in all 
branches of the Administration ? —No. They 
are inferior also to the Natives of India ” who 
belong to the Indian Civil Service. 

18970 (43). What is your experience of 
the results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction in Eugla.ndf Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ?—In my experience, a course of 
probationary instruction iu England is most use¬ 
ful. It gives a grounding in principles to which 
an officer would probably not devote himself 
8 ufficientl 3 ' after arrival in India, and it gives him 
an opportunity of enlarging his knowledge of the 
world. 

18971 (44). What should be the duration 
of the probationer’s course in England (a) under 
the present system of the open competitive 
examination, (b) under any modification of that 
system recommended by you P—I think that the 
probationary course should extend over two years, 
but that this should be divided equally between 
England and India, provided that the course of 
study and training in each year is readjusted in 
tbe manner to be described in the answer to 
question ^51) below. ’Ihe way the one year’s 
probation in England is utilized at present is 
largely a waste of time. 

18972 tl5). Do you consider it desirable 
that probationers sliould be required to spend their 
period of probation in England at an approved 
University? — No, not when the maximum age 
for admission to the open competition is 23 
or 24. 

18973 (47). Do you consider that probationers 
should receive allowances during their period 
of probation ? If so, please give the scale and 
conditions that you recommend?—Yes: their 
probation does not commence until they are of an 
age when they should not be entirely dependent 
on family allowarices, and to withhold such 
allowances would tend to induce successful candi¬ 
dates to elect tbe Home in preference to the 
Indian Civil Service. I think that in England 
they should receive £50 at the beginning of each 
half-year and £100 at the close of the year, the 
two latter payments being dependent on satisfy¬ 
ing prescribed tests, namely, passing an examin¬ 
ation at the close of each half-year and satisfac¬ 
torily reporting cases heard during attendance 


in Courts. In India the allowance should be 
Rs. 400 per mensem. 

18974 (48), If you do not advise attendance 
at an approved University during the period 
of probation in England, what alternative course 
of study do you recommend F—I think that 
selected candidates should be allowed some latitude 
in thi8_ respect. Tliey might be allowed to divide 
their time between a University where instruc¬ 
tion in the prescribed branches of law could be 
obtained, and London, where they should attend 

law courts, or to spend it entirely in London. 
There seems no reason why young men who pass 
between the ages of 20 and 22 or 21 aud 23 
should not be relied on to pursue a steady course 
of reading and training in London; and they 
will be all the better of the knowledge of the 
world they may thus obtain. 

18975 (49;. Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under what 
conditions?—No. All that would be needed 
would be to see that the micessary facilities for 
the study of the prescribed branches of law are 
available. 

18976 (50).^ If a probationer’s course is 
continued in England, do you accept the principle 
Imd down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 
1854, that successful candidates in the open 
competition should be considered as having 
finished their general education and that their 
future studies should be such as have a special 
tendency to fit them for their calling ? Does 
your answer apply equally to candidates who pass 
the open competitive examination after leaving 
school and to those who do so after completing a 
University course P- (a) Yes. (b) I do not 
contemplate the case of men passing direct from 
school, 

189/7 ^5l). Please examine the sfatement 
printed as Appendix VI to these questions 
showing the courses of studies prescribed for 
probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what 
alterations (if any) you desire to recommend in 
the present course (a) under the existing system 
of the open competitive examination, and (b) 
under any modification of that system recom¬ 
mended by you ?—Tbe essential feature of the 
one year of probation in England should be a 
tram ng m law. This training should be in the 
principles of law (including the rules governing 
the interpretation of statutes;, Roman law and 
the Indian Evidence Act, combined with 
attendance at various classes of Law Courts and 
the reporting, with comments, of oasts heard 
during such attendauce-the latter a most valu- 
able lorm of training the abandonment of which 

Zj / oousider, a great mistake. 

Selected camhdates might also bo encouraged to 
stiffiy either Persian (with the elements of Arabic 
sulnoient to explain the formation of words and 
phrases in use in that language and in Hindus- 

and the grammar and elements 
ot Hindustani, but not to such an extent as to 
trench on an adequate training in law The 
above course of training can best be imparted in 
England. The second year of probation to be 
pent in India should be devoted to acquiring a 
knowledge, both academical and colloquial,^of 
the prmoular languages current in the province 
to which the selected candidate has been allotted 
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and to the study of the Indian Codes and 
Hindu and Muhammadan Law. The study of 
Persian (with the elements of Arabic) or of 
Sanskrit should be encouraged also at this stage 
as described above, and in Bengal it is advisable 
also to encourage the study of Hindustani. 
There should be half-yearly examinations both 
in England and in India. 

17978 (52). In particular, please state your 

opinion as to the desirability during the period 
of probation of (i) compulsory attendance at Law 
Courts in England and reporting of oases; 

(ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to 
the general principles of juiisprndenoe; (iii) the 
teaching of the grammar and text-books of 
Indian languages witli or without any attempt at 
colloquial instruction; (iv) the teaching of (n) 
Indian Geography, (h) Political Economy, 
{e) Accounts.—(i) This is very valuable {nee 
above); (ii) The study of Indian Law in England 
should be confined to the Indian Evidence Act; 

(iii) in England the study of Oriental languages 
should be restricted as described above; (iv) i do 
not think any of these need be included in the 
syllabus for the probationary period either in 
England or in India. Probationers might, 
however, be told that they are expected to make 
themselves familiar with the geography of 
India. 

8979 (53). Do you consider that the pro¬ 
bationer’s course of instruction can best be 
spent in England or in India?—I think it can 
best be divided equally between the two, if 
appropriated as described in the answer to 
question ()4). 

18980 (64). What is your opinion of a 
proposal to start at some suitable place in India 
a college for the training of probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service and possibly of other Indian 
services recruited in England?—I do not think, 
having regard to the great variety of languages 
current in different parts of India, that it would 
be of any use to start a central oollegein India for 
the training of probationers for one year only. 

18981 (5o). What is your opinion of a 
proposal that each Provincial Goverii nent should 
arrange for the training of probationers by 
suitable courses of instruction for the whole or 
portions of the first two years of service at some 
suitable centre?—I am inclined to think that 
separate training colleges for Bengal (with 
Assam), Madras, Bombay, Burma and Upper 
India (with the Central Provinces) would be 
useful during the year of probation in India, and 
Police officers recruited in England could be 
trained at the same colleges. The expense, 
however, would probably be unduly great in 
most oases. During vacations probationers 
might be drafted to districts in order specially to 
familiarise them with the colloquial language. 
The alternative in, at any rate, Bengal and 
probably Bombay, would seem to be to distribute 
probationers among selected districts for the 
whole period, as they would be apt to waste 
their time amid the social distractions of large 
cities. 

18982 (56). In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organiza¬ 
tion of Oriental studies in London (1909), the 
view is taken that the preliminary training in 
Oriental languages and in law required by 


probationers can be given better in England 
than in India because of the difficulties which 
junior civilians would experi<“noe in learning 
these subjects in India, the lack of good 
teachers in Indian district head-quarters, the 
difficulty of even good Indian teachers appreciat¬ 
ing the European student’s poiiit of view, and 
the difficulty of arduous study in a tropical 
climate. Do you consider that these objections 
could be met by a suitable scheme of instruction 
in India? -I dissent from the view expressed 
by the Treasury Committee so far as regards 
the study of the modern vernacular languages 
and of the Indian Codes. 

18983 (59). Do you consider that any differ¬ 
entiation is necessary during the period of proba¬ 
tion between the course of study for probationers 
who are “Natives of India” and the course 
prescribed for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend?—No, except 
that a “Native of India” should take up an 
additional vernacular language current in some 
part of his province (should there be any such) 
other than his mother-tongne. In Bengal, as 
now constituted, he should take up Hindustani, 
13984 (60). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have taken up their appointments in India? If 
not, what change should, in your opinion, be intro¬ 
duced ?—I think they are suitable in Bengal. 

18985 (61), Is the existing system of 
departmental examinations suitable, and, if not, 
what change do you recommend ?—The rules, as 
recently revised in Bengal, seem suitable, but a 
stuly of the principles of book-keeping should 
be added The District Officer should be careful 
in deciding what Magistrates’ courts should be 
attemled for the purpose of preparing records 
and notes of oases, 

18986 (62), Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service? If so, what are the 
causes? Are you satisfied that European 
members of the Indian Civil Service attain to 
an adequate proficiency in the study of the 
Indian languages, and, if not, how could this 
best be remedied?—(«) Yes. {b) The sWtening 
of the period of probation from two years to one, 
the increase in desk-work, and the greater use of 
English among the Indians who oome into contact 
with the officers of Q-overnment. (c) I doubt if 
this has been the case in recent years, but steps 
have been taken to remedy this defect in Bengal, 
while there will now be only one language to 
acquire there. 

18987 (63) Do you recommend any changes 
in the rules for the encouragement of the 
study of Oriental languages, and, if so, what 
changes?—The rules have recently been revised 
in Bengal and seem suitable. 

18988 (64). Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all officers 
and to officers selected for the Judicial branch. 
In particular, do you favour a system of granting 
study leave to Europe, and, if so, what course of 
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study (course for a call to the Bar, reading in 
Barristers’ ohamhers or other) and what condi¬ 
tions do you propose ?—In the first place law 
should be studied by all officers of the Indian 
Civil Service during a probationary period of two 
years as described in the answer to question (51). 
This should produce a marked improvement on 
the present state of things. All officers should 
also receive some training in survey and settle¬ 
ment work at an early period of their service, 
which will familiarise them with the rent law 
and the revenue system of the province and 
enable them to interpret maps: for judicial 
officers this might be limited to 2 to 3 months. 
Officers who select the Judicial branch should, 
in addition, be given a year’s study leave to 
England for the special study of civil law 
(especially as applicable to India), including 
Hindu and Muhammadan law. I think that 
this should be taken in the sixth year of service 
and might be combined with one year’s ordinary 
furlough. On return to India, when not 
officiating as a District and Sessioi s Judge, the 
officer should be employed in trying cases as a 
Subordinate Judge. I refrain, however, from 
entering into details, as this is rather for judicial 
officers to discuss. 

18989 (65). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch ?—I do not very 
well see how this could be arranged for without 
making officers elect for service in the Judicial 
branch at too early a stage and taking them off 
general administrative work : otherwise it would 
be an advantage if they were to study the Indian 
Civil Codes in India. After, however, five years’ 
experience of India, I think that they would be 
able to master these during their study leave in 
England ; and they should undergo an examin¬ 
ation in them at its close. 

18990 (66). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch ? If so, please 
give details F—Only as mentioned under question 
(64), as I do not think any officer of the 
Indian Civil Service should bo divorced from 
general administrative work (including some 
training in survey and settlement) until he has 
completed at least five years’ service. 

18991 (67). Do you recommend any system 
for encouraging the higher study of law 
analogous to the rules for the encouragement of 
the study of Oriental languages ?—I do not think 
this necessary. 

18992 (68). Is any differentiation desirable 
in the system of training after appointment in 
India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are “ Natives of India ” and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If so, 
please state your proposals?—No. 

18993 (70). Is any difforentiation necessary 
in regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are “ Natives of 
India ” as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed Eluropean descent ? If so, please 
state your proposals ?—I do not think so. 

18994 (71). The present theory underly¬ 
ing the conditions of service in the Indian Civil 
Service is that—(a) the members of the service 
should have sufficient training in subordinate or 


inferior appointments before they are called upon 
to discharge the duties of higher ones; and 
(6) that they should, throughout the whole 
period of their service, have sufficient salaries 
and sufficiently responsible duties. To secure 
these objects the number of posts, called techni¬ 
cally “ superior posts,” carrying a salary of 
over Hs. 1,000 per mensem, is ascertained, and 
it is endeavoured to recruit only sufficient 
officers to make it probable that each officer 
will find himself officiating with practical 
permanency in at least the lowest of those 
appointments after the completion of eight years’ 
service. Do you accept this system ? If so, 
do you consider that the period of eight years is 
suitable, or do you recommend any change ? 
What alteration ^f any) would be necessary if 
the age of recruitment were lowered ?—Subject 
to what I may say later on as regards the salary 
that should be attached to “ superior posts,” I 
consider the arrangements and period of eight 
years suitable. 

18995 (73). It is also part of the existing 
system that officers of over 2 but under 8 years’ 
completed service should fill with practical 
permanency in the ordinary course of promorion 
charges of minor responsibility, called teohnioally 
“ inferior posts,” and should be drawing pay at 
rates above that of the lowest grade, but not 
e.xoeeding Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Do you accept 
this as a suitable arrangement ? If not, what 
alteration would you suggest, and for what 
reasons ?—Subject to the'grant of increased grade 
pay to Assistant Magistrates on the passing of 
each lialf-yearly departmental examination and 
to what I may say later on as to an increase in 
salaries generally, I consider this arrangement 
suitable. 

18996 (87). Are you satisfied that, under 
the existing system of promotion, the interests of 
individual officers and of the administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects of 
selection for higher appointments and of the com¬ 
pulsory retirement of inefficient officers?—lam 
in favour of selection for higher appointments and 
of the compulsory retirement, on proportionate 
pensions, of inefficient officers. But I am 
strongly opposed to the pitchforking of compara¬ 
tively junior officers, who happen to display 
brilliant qualities, over the heads of a consider¬ 
able number of good officers a good deal senior to 
them. Young men can afford to wait, and if they 
are put into very high posts before they earn full 
pension, difficuhies arise in providing for their 
subsequent employment. 'J'his in turn would be 
apt to fetter their independence in placing the 
results of their experience before their superiors. 
The wholesale supersession of senior officers by 
junior men has an extremely demoralizing effect. 
Very great care is needed to prevent the system 
leading to grave abuses that will have a most pre¬ 
judicial effect on the efficiency and contentment 
of the service. 

18997 (88). To what extent are the func¬ 
tions of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of the Indian Civil Service differen¬ 
tiated ? Is any change desirable, and, if so, in 
what directions ?—The two branches are kept 
quite distinct in Bengal once officers have entered 
continuously into them. 
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18998 (92), Are the present rates of pay 
and grading suitable P If not, what alterations do 
you recommend ?—A general increase in salaries 
is required if the service is to attract as good men 
as formerly and men who will be able to keep 
up the social position expected of, say, the head 
of a district. The present scale of salaries has, 
it is believed, remained substantially unchanged 
for the last three-quarters of a century. Within 
the last 30 years there has been a great increase 
in the cost of living (including house-rent). The 
depreciation of the rupee has seriously affected 
the expenses of living generally, and not merely 
those which have to be incurred in England. 
It is the exception for officers with families 
to be able to save anything at all. Everyone 
without private means has a constant strug¬ 
gle to keep out of debt, and this is only attained 
by refraining from maintaining the social posi¬ 
tion which used to be expected of them. It is 
impossible for them, for instance, to give any¬ 
thing like the lead they ought to in local sub¬ 
scriptions. All this detracts from the esteem 
in which they should be held by the community 
among whom they live, and is not without a 
prejudicial effect on the administration generally. 
I consider that salaries in, at least, the lower 
grades should be raised by about 25 per cent, 
in Bengal, where the cost of living has parti¬ 
cularly increased. An Assistant Magistrate 
should begin on Es. 500 and rise to Es. 550 on 
passing the Lower and to Es. 600 on passing 
the Higher Departmental Examination. Joint 
Magistrates should receive Es. 800 and Es. 1,000 
and Collectors Es. 1,800, Es. 2,250 and Es. 2,500. 
District Judges should receive Ks. 2,000, 
Es. 2,500 and Es. 3,000 as they do at present in 
Bengal: this is sufficient differentiation in their 
favour as compared with Collectors to compensate 
them for not being eligible for a variety of high 
posts for which executive officers are usually 
selected, in view of the increasing number of 
High Court Judgeships open to the Judicial 
branch. Commissioners should receive Es. 3,000, 
and the Member of the Board, Es. 4,000. If all 
these concessions cannot be granted, the most 
pressing is to raise the pay of the lowest grade 
of Collectors from Es. 1,500 to Es. 1,800; and 
next to that the pay of Assistant and Joint 
Magistrates. At the same time tlie 4 per cent, 
contribution towards pension should be abolished 
throughout the service. 

18999 (93). If any dissatisfaction is felt, 
dops it relate to the pay or grading of the higher 
or lower posts or to both ?—Dissatisfaction is 
certainly felt with regard both to the higher 
and lower posts, but most of all as regards 
the pay of the lowest grade of Collectors and 
that of Assistant Magistrates. The discontent 
has been accentuated since the necessity for 
increasing salaries in other services has been 
admitted. 

19000 (94). Do you consider it desirable 
that there should be uniformity of payment for 
similar kinds of work in all the provinces, and 
does hny dissatisfaction on this score exist in your 
province, and if so, what?—I do not think this 
necessary, having regard to the considerable 
difference in the cost of living in the various 
provinces, e.g., in Bengal as compared with 
the up-country provinces. 


19001 (95), Do you consider that the 
exchange compensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and, if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?—I think it should be continued. 
If it be abolished, this should be only as regards 
future entrants, and there should be an equivalent 
increase in salaries to represent it. 

19002 (97). How does the system of acting 
allowances work in the case of officers selected to 
officiate in appointments involving increased 
responsibility ? Is it productive of any incon¬ 
venience and have you any suggestion to make 
on the subject ?—I think it should certainly be 
continued. 

19003 (98). How is the system of officiat¬ 
ing grade promotions, where there is no change 
of duties, actually worked ? Is the system con¬ 
venient in the interests both of the Government 
and of the officers of the service ? Have you any 
recommendations to make for its alteration ?—I 
think it should be continued, but the case is not 
80 strong as that to which question (97) relates. 

19004 (99). What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing the substitution for the existing graded 
system of promotion of a time-scale of a salary? 
If you are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the service or 
not?—If salaries be raised as proposed in the 
answer to question (92), I should not favour a 
time-scale. Otherwise, a time-scale on the 
system suggested in question (100) would be 
necessary, that is, one applicable to each main 
class of appointment. 

19006 (104). Turning now to the case of 
the statutory civilians and officers of the Pro- 
vincial Oivil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately ai the rate of two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rate do 
you suggest for the various grades of the 
service?—Xes, I think there are substantial 
rounds for a difference in salary to this extent, 
uoh officers have had a much less expensive 
education than members of the Indian 'iOivil 
Service; their services are not of the same value; 
they have long been accustomed to a lower 
standard of living, and there is no obligation on 
them to educate their families in England. 

19006 (106). Is there any reason to suppose 
that officers of the Indian Oivil Service take 
more or less leave of any particular kind than 
they did 6, 10, 15 or 20 years ago ? If so, to 
what is this due ?—I am under the impression that 
less furlough is taken now than was the case 10 or 
15 years ago. If it be a fact, it must be due to 
officers being unable to afford it. To a certain 
extent also I should think that the amount of 
furlough usually taken at one time has been 
diminished by the amount of privilege leave that 
can now be combined with it. 

19007 (107). Is all the leave on full pay 
due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the 
Indian Civil Service, and if not, what are the 
reasons ? Is the amount which can be earned in 
your opinion suitable ? If not, what alternative 
arrangement do you suggest?—I should think 
that since privilege leave could be combined with 
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furlough, this is probably the ease; but before 
that the exigencies of the service caused a good 
deal of privilege leave to lapse under the three 
months'’ maximum (it has been so in my own 
' case). 

19008 (108). Is all the furlough due to them 
ordinarily taken by ofiBoers of the Indian Civil 
Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as much 
furlough as is permissible by the present rules ? 
If not, what change do you suggest ?—See answer 
to question (100). I think that the total 
amount of furlough admissible during service 
should certainly remain as at present, but that 
the maximum admissible at one time may be 
reduced to 20 months. 

19009 (109). Do you consider that the rates 
of furlough allowances are suitable ? If not, 
what changes do you recommend ?—No. I 
think half pay exchanged at 1». 6d. for the rupee 
should be allowed in all cases, subject to a mini¬ 
mum of £500. The present maximum of 
£1,000 is not enough in the case of officers filling 
high posts. 

19010 ( 110 ). Do you recommend any change 
in the concession, granted in 1893, under 
which leave allowatices expressed in rupees, other 
than privilege leave allowances, issued at the 
Home Treasury, or in a colony with a gold 
standard of currency, are issued in sterling at 
the privilege rate of exchange of Is 6d. the 
rupee ? If so, what change ?—The concession 
should remain. 

19011 (111). Do you consider that the 
maximum and minimum limits of leave 
allowances at present fixed are suitable?—Do 
you recommend any change in the alternative 
rates fixed in sterling and in rupees, and, if so, 
what change?—See answer to question (109). 

19012 (112). Have you any recommendation 
to make in regard to special leave, extraordinary 
leave without allowances, and other forms of 
leave ? Do you consider that the present con¬ 
ditions governing these kinds of leave, and the 
leave allowances admissible, are suitable?—I 
think that the rule under which an officer who 
has taken part of bis special leave must render 6 
years* active service before he can again have 
Such leave should certainly be abolished. Such 
leave and extraordinary leave without allowances 
should be placed in the same category, and 
should be admissible at any time, the amount 
carrying allowances on the scale applicable to 
ordinary furlough being restricted to six months. 

I think one year’s furlough should be admis¬ 
sible after completiou of the first & years’ 
service I think also that proportionate privilege 
leave should be admissible -without the restric¬ 
tion of haivng to serve for 11 months after return 
from furlough or after exhaustion of privilege 
leave previously due. Ten days or a fortnight 
may often be urgently required during illness or 
convalescence or because of illness in one’s family 
in the hills. Subject to the above, I should be 
in favour of the proposals of the Decentraliza¬ 
tion Commission under which officers could 
draw on leave at their credit without any restric¬ 
tion except the convenience of the Administra¬ 
tion. 1 am not, however, in favour of the 
recommendation of that Commission that furlough 
due might be commuted into half the amount 
on full pay. 


19013 (115). Do any of the present leave 
rules P^ss hardly in any way on officers of the 
Indian Civil Service themselves, and, if so, in what 
respects P What is, in your opinion, the appro¬ 
priate remedy?-Yes, those to which I have 
referred m the early port of my answer to 
question (112), and likewise the rule preventing 
the grant of furlough until after the lapse of 18 
months after privilege leave exceeding 6 weeks 
has been taken. 

19014 (118). Is the present system of equal 
annuities to all members of the Indian Civil 
feervioe generally accepted as satisfactory by the 
Government and by the members of the In dian 
Civil Service?—Insofar as the pension is the 
same for all who have just completed 25 years’ 
service, it is satisfactory. The prospect of this 
attracts men to the service; but as a rule they do 
not realize that a very large portion of it is 
provided by deduction from the salaries which 
they will receive. 

19015 ill9). Would a non-contributory 
system of superannuation pensions, varying in 
amount with the amount of salary drawn at 
the time of retirement, be preferable in the 
interests either of the Government or of 
the members of the Indian Civil Service?— 
There is a very strong feeling that the 
contribution of 4 per cent, on salaries should 

If whole of 

the £1,000 should be provided by the State, as 
18 the popular impression outside. The contri- 
hutory system produces great inequalities and 
diminishes pro tanto the value of the State 
pension in proportion as an individual officer’s 
contributions are greater and bis services to the 
State longer. 1 fully share the feeling of dis¬ 
content which is engendered. Pensions varying 
with the amount of salary drawn at retirement 
would encourage officers to stay on unduly and 
occasion blocks in promotion. 

19016 (121). In particular, what is your 
opinion of the arrangement by which members of 
the Indian Civil Service, who are appointed 
Judges of High Courts, obtain special pensions 
01 ^1)200 a year after llj years’ actual service 
as Judges? Do you recommend any change in 
the present conditions ?—I think that High Court 

Judges should receive a pension of £ 1 , 200 ; but 

Indian Civil Service Judges are at a disadvantage 
in this respect and can hardly ever expect to 
obtain the additional £200, which requires 
semce for 11^ yearsin the High Court before 
attaining the age of 60. I think that Judges 
belonging to the Indian Civil Service should 
obtain the extra pension after five years’ service 
with a proportionate reduction if they have to 
retire earlier on medical certificate or on attain¬ 
ing the age of 60. 

19017 (122). Do you consider that a similar 
system should he applied to the eases of high 
executive officers, and, if so, to which ? PleMe 
amount of pension and the conditions 
which you recommend as suitable P—Yes 
namely, £1,500 to heads of Provinces, and 
±1,200 to members of the Executive Councils of 
the Viceroy and of Governors and Lieutenant- 
Governors, the Chief Commissioners of the 
Cental Provinces and Assam and members of 
the Board of Revenue (other than the two junior 
members in Madras). This should be given 
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after 5 years’ service in such appointments, 
with a proportionate reduction on retirement 
before that on medical certificate or on complet¬ 
ing 35 years’ service. 

19018 (124). Do you recommend the intro¬ 
duction of a system of reduced pensions for such 
efficers as may be found to be inefficient, but 
whom if would be difficult to retire without 
some provision for their subsistence ? If so, 
what do you suggest ?—Yes, on the same scale 
as invalid pensions if retirement takes place 
before the completion of service for full pension. 

19019 (125). Do you consider the existing 
pension rules suitable in the interests both of 
the Government and of the members of the 
Indian Civil Service P In particular, what is 
your opinion of the present rules regulating 
voluntary and compulsory retirement ?—The 
scale of medical pensions is too low. These 
should rise gradilally to £945 for 24 years’ 
service, as recommended by the Indian Civil 
Service Association (Bengal Branch) in 1901. 
The 4 per cent, contribution should be abo¬ 
lished. 

19020 (129). Do you accept as satisfactory 
the regulations of the Indian Family Pension 
Fund, or have you any suggestions to make either 
for their abolition or for their alteration ? Have 
you any proposals to make in regard to the 
present methods of working such regulations ?— 
) belong to the old Bengal Civil Fund, not to 
the Indian Family Pension Fund, with the 
working of which I am not familiar. I may 
say, however, that I should like to see the 
annuity for sons continued to 24 or even 25 
years of age. 

19021 (130). In particular do you approve 
of the exclusion from their benefits of “ Natives 
of India ” who are members of the Indian Civil 
fc'ervice? If not, under what conditions would 
you admit them, having regard to the main 
differences between their social conditions and 
those of the European members on which the 
present system is based ?—Yes, under present 
conditions. 

19022 (137) Have you any other proposals 
to make in regard to the Indian Civil Service not 
covered by your answers to the above questions ? 
If so, please explain them ?—Dissatisfaction is 
felt at the way in which Memberships of the 
Viceroy’s Council are filled. The acceptance of 
such ofiBce should bar appointment to further 
office in India. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

[Note. —My answers should be read as referring specially to 
the Esecuiire branch.] 

19023 (1). Please refer to Government of 
India Eesolution No, 1046—1058, dated the 
19th August 1910, defining the general condi¬ 
tions which should govern recruitment to the 
Provincial Civil Service, and reproduced as 
Appendix A. Are these conditions suitable, 
or have you any recommendations to make for 
their alteration ?—They seem to be suitable. 

19024 (2). Please supply a copy of the rules 
for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
in force in your province. Are these rules 
suitable, or have you any recommendations to 
make for their alteration ?—The rules at present 


in force in Bengal for the recruitment of the 
Executive branch of the Provincial Civil Service 
are suitable. 

19025 (6). What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, whioh method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recom¬ 
mend ? For direct recruitment do you recom¬ 
mend («) open competition, {b) nomination, (c) 
combined nomination and examination, or {d) 
some other method ? Please describe fully the 
system that you recommend ?—I am in favour of 
(6), nommation, as the only practicable method 
of securing due representation in the public 
service of the different classes of the community 
which is laid down as eseential in the Eesolution 
cited in question (1). 

19026 (8). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object P—(6) I consider that in this province 
Hindus, Muhammadans and domiciled Europeans 
and Eurasians should all be represented. This 
can be secured under the nomination system 
[see answer to question (6)’J. 

19027 (9). What is the system of training 
and probation adopted for officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ? Do you consider it satisfac¬ 
tory, and, if not, what alterations do you 
recommend ?—(6) I think that the system in 
force in Bengal is satisfactory. 

19028 (10). Is the existing system of depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable, and, if not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—A knowledge of 
the principles of book-keeping should be insisted 
on, and Indians in Bengal should take up both 
Bengali and Hindustani. 

19029 (ll). Do you consider that any change 

should be made in the classes of offices and 
appointments at present included in your Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ?—It does not occur to me 
to suggest any change. 

19030 (16). To what extent is any system of 
seleotion for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced P Is any change of practice required 
in this respect ?—Promotion to the higher 
grades is made by selection, but not, as a rule, 
so as to promote out of his turn an officer who is 
not definitely superseded. 

19031 (17). Are you satisfied that urder the 
existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions 
to make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
of seleotion for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers p— 

1 think that promotion to the higher grades 
should be by seleotion on the system in force in 
Bengal. Really inefficient officers should be 
retired on proportionate pensions. 

19032 (18), To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differ¬ 
entiated P Is any change desirable, and, if so, 
in what direction ?—The two branches are kept 
absolutely distinct from: first to last. 

19033 (19). Are you satisfied with the exist¬ 
ing arrangements by whioh certain posts, ordi¬ 
narily filled by members of the Indian Civil 
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Service, are listed as open to officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service of proved merit and ability, 
and is the system followed in making appoint¬ 
ments to these posts suitable ? If not, what 
alterations do you suggest?—No change in the 
existing arrangements in this respect suggests 
itself to me so far as the posts included in the 
Schedule of the Indian Civil Service Act of 1861 
(24 and 25 Viet., o. 64), are concerned. 

19034 (20). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service ? If 
not, what change would you suggest ?—I do not 
very well see how these posts could be differen¬ 
tiated with advantage. It would practically 
involve the selection of officers of the Frovinoiat 
Civil Service for the higher posts that are kepi 
separate at a stage of their service when it would 
Qot bo easy to say that they woula become quite 
fit for the latter. I think that every member of 
the Provincial Civil Service should feel that, if 
he proves his fitness, he has a chance of promo¬ 
tion to the higher listed posts : this will form an 
incentive to sustained efficient work throughout 
almost all his service. This incentive would be 
very seriously diminished, if not altogether 
removed, by the definite selection of junior 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service for posts 
bearing the designation of Assistant and Joint 
Magistrateships. At the same time the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service should realize that a number of 
the latter posts have been definitely made over to 
that service. I do not think that this is generally 
recognised. The fact should be tery prominently 
noted in the Civil List and also in the Eegulations 
for recruitment to the Provincial Civil Service. 

19085 (21). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “the Provincial Civil Service?” If 
not, what would you suggest ?—I consider the 
designation altogether appropriate. It should be 
recognized that in Bengal there is below it a 
“ Subordinate Civil Service,” the members of 
which are ordinarily vested both with executive 
and magisterial powers. 

19030 (22). Lo you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a consider¬ 
ation of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do ycu recommend ?—Yes. 

19037 (24). Are the existing rates of pay 
and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of 
your province adequate to secure the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend ?—The 
grading is suitable, but I think that above the 
lowest grade salaries might be raised generally in 
view of the increased cost of living (including 
house-rent;, provided salaries m the Indian Civil 
Service are also raised as already recommended by 
me. At the same time 1 am bound to say that I 
think that the present rates of pay are sufficient 
to attract officers with the desired qualifications. 
Personal Assistants to Commissioners should, in 
any case, receive an increase in pay in the shape 
of a local allowance, and Sadar Subdivisional 
Officers should receive house allowance. I would 
also add a grade on Bs. 1,000 at the top as in 
the Judicial branch. 


Macpherson. [coHtimed. 


19038 (23). Are you satisfied with the 
present system under wHoh officiating promotions 
are not made in the Provincial Civil Service P If 
not, what alterations do you recommend ?—The 
conditions are not such as to render officiating 
grade promotions necessary ; but I believe that 
the withholding of them causes discontent. 

19039 (26). What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing the substitution of a time-scale of salary for 
the existing graded system of promotion ? If you 
are in favour of a time-scale, should it be restrict¬ 
ed to the lower grades of the service or not ?—I 
am disposed to favour a time-scale of salary until 
the grade of Rs 600 is reached, subject to the 
proviso that an officer may be put back under 
circumstances which at present result in degrad¬ 
ation. 

19040 (27). As an alternative, do you recom¬ 
mend a system by which each main class of 
appointment would have a separate time-scale P— 
There is no separation into main classes in 
Bengal, otherwise I should prefer a time-scale on 
the system suggested. 

19041 (29). If you recommend any kind of 
time-scale of pay, please describe the scheme that 
you propose and state what conditions should be 
laid down in regard to the grant of increments, 
promotion to superior grades, charge allowances 
and other matters of importance ? How do you 
propose to apply such time-scales in provinces 
where the scale of pay of the Executive and 
Judicial branches of the service is different ?— 
The scale might begin at Bs. 250 and rise to 
Bs. 500 by the time officers ought reasonably to 
reach that grade. Above that promotion would 
be by selection. There should be power to keep 
back increments for misconduct, as already 
remarked. My proposals relate to the Executive 
branch. A time-scale would also, I think, be 
appropriate for Munsifs in the Judicial branch; 
but I refrain from considering that branch. 

19042 (30). Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service? If not, what rates do you 
suggest for the various appointments?—Yes, 
See answer to question (104) relating to the 
Indian Civil Service. 

19043 (32). Is all the leave on f ull pay 
due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and, if not, what are the 
reasons ? Is the amount which can be earned in 
your opinion suitable? If not, what alternative 
arrangement do you suggest ?—I think that the 
anaount of leave on full pay that can be earned is 
suitable. It is the same as in the Indian Civil 
Service. It should be possible, however, to take 
a proportionate amount of such leave after less 
than 11 months from return from furlough or 
after exhaustion of privilege leave previously 
due, to meet cases of emergency, such as 
illness. 

19044 (S3). Is all the furlough due to them 
ordinarily _ taken by officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service? Is it necessary to allow for as 
much furlough as is permissible by the present 
rules ? If not, what change do you suggest ?—— 
The amount of furlough permissible should be 
increased rather than diminished. 
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19045 (34). Do you consider that the rates 
of furlough allowances are suitable ? If not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—Yes. 

19046 (35). Do you consider that the maxi¬ 
mum and minimum limits of leave allowances at 
present fixed are suitable ?—Yes. 

19047 (36). Have you any recommend¬ 
ations to make in regard to special leave, extra¬ 
ordinary leave without allowances, and other 
forms of leave ? Do you consider that the 
present conditions governing these kinds of 
leave, and the leave allowances admissible, are 
suitable ?—-I would put special leave and extra¬ 
ordinary leave in the same category, and allow 
such to be taken whenever needed for urgent 
private affairs, subject to the proviso that only six 
months on the whole should carry allowances {i.e., 
the allowances admissible for furlough). Such 
leave should be admissible whether an ofiSoer 


to 4 years. I have not, however, studied all 
the leave rules applicable to the Provincial Civil 
Service in detail. I consider that some differ¬ 
entiation between the leave rules for the 
European and Indian Services is justifiable. 

19049 (40). Is the present system of 
superannuation pensions satisfactory in the in¬ 
terests both of the Government and the members 
of the Provincial Civil Service ?—I think they 
are^ suitable, except that the average salary on 
which a pension is calculated might well be for 
the last 12 months of service and not for 3 years. 

19050 (42). bo you approve of the grant 
of reduced pensions for such officers as may be 
found to be inefficient, but whom it may be diffi¬ 
cult to retire without some provision for their 
subsistence ? If so, what do you suggest P—Yes. 
I would allow pensio'is proportionate to length of 
service. 


of Present 

19048 (p). Do any of the present leave system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
rales press hardly in any way on officers of the Pro- Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts P 
vinoial Civil Service, and, if so, in what respects P If not, what do you suggest? -Yes subject to 
"What is, in your opinion, the appropriate what I have said under question (40) but I 
remedy? In particular, do you regard the would raise the maximum in their case from 
existing differences between the leave rules for Es. 5,000 to Rs 6 000 

(44). Do you consider that the exist- 
I think that furlough should be obtainable after mg rules governing the voluntary and compulsorv 
less than 10 years service to begin with (say retirement of members of the Provincial Civil 

after 6 years) and after a less interval than Service are satisfactory?_Yes 

8 years thereafter (say after every 5 years) 19053 (46). Are you satisfied with the exist- 
ana that the aggregate amount admissible in ingorganization of the Provincial Civil Service P 
30 years service should be increased from 2 —^es. 

Mr. D, J. Macpherson called and examined. 


19054. {Chairman.) You are a member of 
the Board of Revenue, Bengal P—Yes; that is my 
substantive appointment at present. 

19055. We regret that time prevented our 
examining you at Calcutta, but we are glad that 
the opportunity has now presented itself of 
■ examining you here. You say, in answer to 
question (6), that, in theory, you are in 
favour of a system of recruitment by selection 
for the Indian Civil Service ?—In theory I 
should be in favour, as I say, of nomination and 
selection, followed by competition among those 
who were approved to go up for the examination. 
That is only in theory. I am afraid I cannot 
work out any practicable scheme which would 
give effect to it. 

19056. Is this because there would be oppo¬ 
sition to it; or because of the intrinsic difficulty 
of the problem ?—Not because of the opposition 
to it, but mainly because I have for thirty-four 
years been divorced from England, so that I do 
not know what the present system of education 
is there, and what the different classes of insti¬ 
tutions there now are, and how nominations 
could be apportioned ; and I am also concerned 
with the difficulties between the different 
portions of the British Empire. 

19057. So that it is mainly because of your 
lack of knowledge of the system in England 
that you refrain from offering any suggestions in 
this direction P—That is distinctly the main 
reason *, so much so, that I have not attempted to 
think out a scheme. - 

19058, You realise that there are very great 
difficulties in the way of it P—^Yes. 


19059. You are opposed to simultaneous 
examination, and also to separate examina- 
tions r—Yes. 

19060 You are opposed to separate exami¬ 
nations because such a system would close the 
higher posts to members of the Provincial Civil 
■Service P—I say that if you are going to have 
a separate examination, and hold that that is the 
best way of recruiting Indians in this country, 
then logically you should exclude recruitment 
through the Provincial Civil Service. 

19061. Do you not think that you could 
retain the listed posts and also have an 
examination for Indians in India ?—Yes • that 
is quite possible. I said that logically it would 
result in closing the higher posts on the theore¬ 
tical ground that separate recruitment in India 
was understood to be direct recruitment otherwise 
than through the Provincial Civil Service 
and would be recommended only because it 
would be considered the best system in 
India. 

19062. Cannot you conceive of the double 
system in practical operation ?—Yes ; distinctly 

19063. Would you offer any objection to 
seeing the two in operation?—I should not 
supers^e the present method by such a system 
but it is distinctly superior to the proposal of 
simultaneous examination. I am afraid that it 
would have one effect, namely, that it would 
completely lower the status of the Provincial Civil 
Service; at any rate it would tend to lower it • 
which, I think, would be a disadvantage to the 
administration. 
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19064. Why do you say that a separate 
examination any more than the existing exami¬ 
nation in England would tend to lower the 
status of the Provincial Civil Service ?—Because 
the men would he obtained practically from the 
same classes; in fact, they would he entirely from 
the same class of men. Those who were recruited 
directly into the Civil Service in India would in 
general estimation he considered as in a higher 
grade, and would as a matter of fact he so, than 
those who enter in the lowest grade of the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

19065. But would they, either in general 
estimation or as a matter of fact, really be of 
the same status if the separate examination in 
India were of a similar standard and stiffness to 
the open examination in England ?—The stiffer 
the examination and the more who succeeded 
in getting in through the separate examina¬ 
tion, the more it would tend to diminish the 
position of the Provincial Civil Service; and it 
would also necessarily deprive the Provincial 
Civil Service of a certain number of the higher 
posts in the Indian Civil Service which would 
otherwise be filled by members of the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

19068. But there is this distinction of status 
already, is there not, as between the Indian Civil 
and the Provincial Civil Service?—Yes; that is 
undoubtedly so. 

19067. And this would remain whether a 
separate examination were established or no ?—1 
am bound to say that I have not worked out the 
matter as regards separate examination,- and I do 
not quite know the principles which would he 
adopted in giving effect to it. But the distinc¬ 
tion between those who pass at present through 
the Indian Civil Service by open competition and 
the Provincial Civil Service is that the former 
go to England and undergo some training (here, 
and they pass a very stiff examination in 
competition with Englishmen, and they are 
naturally looked upon as higher than members of 
the Provincial Civil Service who get in direct 
without any academic test beyond the fact of their 
having taken a degree. I am speaking of Bengal. 
The training out in this country is practically 
the same for all, unless you send those who are to 
be selected by a separate examination afterwards 
to England to undergo their probation. If you 
are going to send them to England, then it 
would still greater intensify the superiority of 
those recruited in that manner over the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service. 

19068. The point I want to elicit from you is 
that a distinction exists to-day as between the 
Indian Civil Service and the Provincial Civil 
Service?—-It does, taking each service as a 
whole. 

19069. I do not quite see why this distinction 
should be intensified by an arrangement by which 
Indians entered the Indian Civil Service through 
the medium of a separate examination ?—It is 
introducing a third mode of recruitment. The 
second, the proposed, mode of recruitment by 
separate examination in India would probably 
lead to their being considered inferior to the 
Indian Civil Service to those who went to 
England and passed there into the Indian Civil 
Service. But I am bound to say that I have 
not thought out this question of separate 


examination, because 1 rested my objection to it 
on the fundamental principle upon which I objected 
to simultaneous examination. I did not see how 
it was very easy to get at the posts that you 
would open to this separate examination without, 
at least, taking a certain number away from the' 
Provincial Civil Service, and, at any rate, with¬ 
out diminishing the prospects of more of such 
appointments becoming open to the Provincial 
Civil Service, which would increase the status 
of that service very greatly. I should be in 
favour of enhancing the status of the Provincial 
Civil Service as much as possible. 

19070. _ In your desire to enhance the status of 
the Provincial Civil Service would you suggest 
the extension of the listed posts? —So far as on a 
review of the situation it was found possible to 
do so; hut I am not prepared myself to say 
that it is possible in Bengal, We have already 
got more Indians in Bengal than in any other 
provinoe—a great many more. But I think that 
on a full, review of the case it might be found 
possible to open a greater number of appoint¬ 
ments to them—I do not say of a different class_ 

but a greater number of appointments to 
the Provincial Civil Service; and that would 
undoubtedly tend to enhance the status of that 
service. 

19071. And you would prefer to give any 
increase of Indians in the service which might he 
decided upon in this way ?—In the interests- of 
the working of the subordinate administration I 
think it would be an advantage. It would give 
these officers a greater incentive to work all 
through their service, and also would improve 
the class of men who would enter that 
service, 

19072. You also say that the posts held bv 
Europeans in Bengal have been reduced to a 
minimum ?—I think I said “ about a mini¬ 
mum. ” 

J9073, And you go on to say that any 
further recruitment beyoiad would have to take' 
the form of providing training posts for those 
who are to occupy the higher posts ?—What I 
mean there is that at present the recruitment 
beyond that required for filling the higher posts 
is based on the principle of only recruiting suffi¬ 
cient men to undergo the neoe/^sary training. 
With reference to what I stated about the posts 
being reduced in Bengal to “ about a minimum,” 

I should explain that of late years, since the 
partition of Bengal, I have bad no experience of 
the conditions of Eastern Bengal, and I am not 
sure bow far we could increase the numbers there, 
in Bengal as now constituted, without reviewing 
in detail the number of posts required to main¬ 
tain the British character of the administration 
in these territories, which have been separated 
from Bengal for some time. 

19074. We have had evidence before us to 
show that • the existing cadre is insufficient to 
deal with th^ volume of work which falls to the 
Indian Civil Service?—I should say so, undoubt¬ 
edly. 

19075. Would this position of affairs offer 
an opportunity for increasing. - the Indian 
element in Bengal without reducing the Euroi 
pean element ?—It would, I should say, probably 
lead to at least two more district chargeships 
becoming available both in the Executive and in 
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the Judicial branch, that is to say, by splitting up 
two large districts ; but in other respects I do not 
know that it would lead to an increase in the 
higher appointments, because you must maintain 
only one man in charge ot each district. Yon 
cannot have two men on an equal status in 
the same district performing administrative 
duties. 

19076, Do you mean that you must maintain 
one European ?—Not necessarily one European 
but one district charge; and therefore that limits 
the number. It is one of the difficulties that 
you cannot, by increasing the cadre, relieve 
district officers very substantially of their exist¬ 
ing work. It can be done only by giving them 
better subordinates. 

19077. I think you have five additional 
District Magistrates now in Bengal, have you 
not ?-r-I cannot say. 

19078. Do they not relieve the other officers 
of a considerable amount of work P—To a certain 
extent; but I do not think the system is a very 
gocd one, from what 1 have seen of it. 

19079. In reply to question (20), you speak 
about the subjects of examination. VVouldyou 
recommend the inclusion of such subjects as 
Indian History and Indian Law ?—1 do not 
think that the open competition should in any 
way be specially directed towards qualifying men 
for service in India. I should prefer that it 
should be a test of a general liberal education, as 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee. 

19080. Therefore your answer to my question 
would be in the negative ?—I should not be in 
favour of it. I should prefer not to include 
them. I would leave them till afterwards. 

19081. You are rather opposed, are you 
not, to the principle of a time-scale ?—Only if 
salaries are increased as I propose. It they are 
not increased, I should certainly be in favour of a 
time-scale, but not throughout the whole service. 
I would confine it to the main classes, substitut¬ 
ing it for the gradation within the seveial classes 
of appointments; and certainly if there is no 
increase in salary, I should apply it to the lower 
grades, to Assistant Magistrates and Joint 
Magistrates, until they get a district charge, 
until they average the period of service when 
they may expect a district charge. 

19082. And what salary would such a charge 
carry ?—The lowest salary of a district charge 
in Bengal is Its. 1,500 a month. I am not 
quite sure at what period of service men at 
present get district charges. I should think 
they begin to act continuously after about ten 
years’ service. To get them substantively, it 
would probably be twelve or thirteen years ; but 
I have not worked that out. I have not looked 
into that. 

19083. Your suggestions with regard to pay 
are contained in your answer to question (92) ? 
—Yes. 

19084, Have you thought out at all what 
the cost of your proposals would be ?— No, I have 
not. I do not suppose it would be very great. 

19085. I take it that in addition to these 
improvements in salary you propose the cessation 
of the 4 per cent, contribution ?—I should put 
that in the forefront. I should stop that in 
any case, whether there is increase or not in 
salary. 


19086. Do you then regard the improvement 
of pension as of greater importance to the Civil 
Service than any improvement in salary ?—Not 
in that respect. It is the extraordinary inequa¬ 
lity, which almost amounts to an injustice, of the 
pension as based upon this 4 per cent, contri¬ 
bution. I have mentioned that in one of my 
answers. 

19087. You mean injustice to those who 
render long service ?—The longer and better 
service a man renders to the State, which may be 
taken as measured by his salary at the end of his 
service, the less he gets from the State as a pension. 

19088. It is a question money. Suppos¬ 
ing it came to a choice between improvement of 
pension and improvement of salary, and you 
could not have both, which do you say would be 
the best for the service?—Considering that the 
pension is not earned until one has done twenty- 
five years’ service, I should prefer an improve- 
ment in salaries. 

19089. We have been told by some witnesses 
that it is the young officer whose salary should 
first be improved and that that would conduce to 
the popularity of the service. Do you agree with 
that ?—Most certainly, I have mentioned that; 
only I have put the improvement of the pay of 
the lowest grade of Collectors above the other. 
I should be inclined, perhaps, to improve the pay 
of the lower grades first, considering the late age 
at which men now enter the service. 1 would 
put that first everywhere, and then the pay of 
the lowest pade of Collectors in Bengal. The 
latter applies only to Bengal; at least it does 
not apply to all the provinces, because in some 
provinces they begin at Es, 1,800 month, which 
is what I recommend. That increase, 1 think, 
is more in the interests of the country as a 
whole, to enable the district officer to begin at 
onoe to maintain the position which he should 
hold as the head of a district, 

19090. We are told that the young officer 
finds it most difficult to make both ends meet 
on account of his low salary ?—1 think that 
is so. The salary of Es. 400 is very low. The 
Educational officer begins at Es. 500 and rises 
to Rs. 600 within a year ; whereas an Assistant 
Magistrate does not get to Es. 500 until after 
about eighteen months. The older the age at 
which they come out, the more they feel this. 
But I wi>uld not raise the age so high as might 
encourage them to come out married, because they 
would feel the burden later on in their service. 

19091. Speaking generally, you would agree 
that, if the young officer’s pay were raised, this 
would conduce to the popularity of the service ? 
—It would, and I think it is necessary if men of 
the same stamp as previously are to be attracted 
to the service. 

19092. You set store upon getting officers 
out here early.—I should prefer an officer to come 
out earlier than at present. 

19093. You would bring him out at 24 at 
latest?—That would be the very latest. I 
should prefer to see him come out earlier if it 
eould be done—if he could obtain some training 
at a residential University earlier. 

19094. What do you think would be the 
best age fur young officers to start work in 
India ?—I think 22 or 23 would be the best age 
for him to start in India. 
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19095. You think they would assimilate their 
work better at that age than at 25 ?—I think 
so; but that is apart from the question of his 
European training. 

19096. So that if proper provision conld be 
made for their training prior to that date, that 
would be the age at wbion you would like to see 
them come out P—Yes, I think so. 

19097. {Lord Bonaldshay.) Looking at the 
situation in India to-day from a broad point of 
view, do you think it is desirable that Indians 
should be given additional facilities for getting 
into ■ e higher branches of the service ?—No 
doub' there is some political advantage to be 
gained by admitting them in greater numbers 
to the higher branches; but there are also grave 
disadvantages attaching to it, in connection with 
the point I raised in answer to question (7). 

19098. I know; but i want to find out what 
your opinion is. After balancing the advantages 
and the disadvantages, what is your opinion ? 
Do you think, after you have considered the 
argument on both sides from all points of view, 
that the time has come when Indians should be 
given greater facilities than they now possess 
for getting into the higher branches ?—I do not 
know that it would mean giving them greater 
facilities. I think that they will get in in 
greater numbers than hitherto even under the 
existing arrangements. 

1909Jt. Therefore, holding that view, you 
would think it is unnecessary to provide them 
with greater facilities?—I should prefer them 
to get in under the existing system of competi¬ 
tion in England; and 1 think the results of the 
examination last year tend to show that, because 
eight Indians got in out of 40 appointments. 

19100. Out of a total number of 40 vacan¬ 
cies ?—I think so 

19101. I understand it was seven that got 
in ?—It may be so : I was under the impression 
that it was eight. 

19102. And I think there were 70 vacancies, 
were there not, and not 40 ?—I think I read 
somewhere that it was 40 vacancies in the Indian 
Civil Service. Anyway, a great many more men 
got in last year than got in in any other single 
year. And I conld give reasons for thinking 
that more will get in in the future. 

19103. I should like to have your reasons ?— 
One reason is that a diminution in the 
attractiveness of the Civil Service to Europeans 
will certainly lower the standard attained by 
candidates who go up, and that of itself will 
enable more Indians to get in with their existing 
facilities. Education moreover will advance in 
this country. That is another reason. And the 
two things will react npon one another. The 
more Indians who get in the more will the service 
lose its attractions for Europeans on various 
grounds. 

19104. Would you mind telling us exactly 
wliat you are thinking of when you say that 
the more Indians who get into the service, 
the less popular will the service become with 
Europeans P—One reason will be the uncertainty. 
There are many competing careers iu England 
compared with the Indian Civil Service, and 
men who go up at the same time for it and for 
the Home CiVil Service will choose the latter; 
and they will not hold on for so long a time 


if they know that a very large proportion of 
the appointments will go to Indians. They will 
seek other pursuits at an earlier age. In addi¬ 
tion, one cannot ignore the fact that it will, to 
a certain extent, tend to diminish the attractive¬ 
ness of the service if men think that they will 
have to se^e for a great portion of their service 
under Indians. One cannot ignore that feeling, 
which, whether it would be justified or not, will 
react upon recruitment. 

19105. Supposing we came to the con¬ 
clusion that it was desirable that Indians should 
be given rather greater facilities than they at 
present possess for getting into the higher 
branches of the service, you think that the best 
method of doing that would be to make some 
increase in the listed posts, do you not ?— 
I would increase the number of posts. In one 
part of my written answers I refer to the propor¬ 
tion of pests. I wonld rather say the number 
of posts, which I would increase as far as 
could be done, with due regard to preserving 
what I may call the irreducible minimum of 
Europeans necessary to maintain the British 
standard of administration. I think the whole 
situation should be reviewed from a practical 
point of view by each Government to determine 
what the number of poets should be, 

19106, How would you be disposed to 
regard a scheme for carrying the present listed 
post system a step further, and picking your 
most promising recruits in the Provincial Civil 
Service^ at a fairly early age with a view to 
promoting them, not to specific listed posts, but 
to the ranks of the Indian Civil Service 
itself ?-Certainly I think that those who are 
promoted to the listed posts should get them at 
an earlier age than at present. The system has 
only been in force for a very few years, and it 
has not yet had its full effect. The proposal 
you put before me seems, on the whole, one 
of some attractiveness, but I have not considered 
how it would work. I am afraid it would 
produce discontent, as to the manner in which 
the selection is made, amongst the other men in 
the Provincial Service. 

19107. But, at the present time, are not 
the listed poets filled by selection ?—Yes; but 
not at an early age. 

19i08. But it seems to be generally agreed 
even among the members of the Provincial 
Civil Service itself, that it is a great dis¬ 
advantage that these men who fill listed posts 
should be picked at so late an age ?—I asree 
in that. ® 

19109. And I presume the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service themselves would see 
no objection to a scheme for selecting these 
men earlier, would they ?—Of course the better 
men would never see any objection to it; but 
there is the rank and file to be considered. The 
better men, those who would have an oppor¬ 
tunity of mentioning their views before the 
Commission, would certainly not see the disadvan¬ 
tage of that system; but there are many men 
who are excellent subordinates, who would hardly 
do for the higher posts, and who might slacken 
off and get stale in their work when passed over 
for selection. At first sight there is a good deal , 
to be said for the suggestion that has been 
made. 
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^ 19110 . In oonneotion with that augges- 
iion, could you tell me whether the Natives of 
India who at present get into the Indian Civil 
Service through the examination' in England 
«re dtawn largely from the same elass of men 
as the men who get into the Provincial Civil 
Service?—Yes, I think they are practically the 
ssame elass. 

19111. There is really no difference ?—If 
anything, they may not be of so good a class, per¬ 
haps. The disadvantage, perhaps, is on the side 
•of the men who go to England. 

19112. As regards their social status, and 
so on ? —Yes, as regards their social standing ; 
because that is one of the elements we have had 
to take into account, at least which the local 
Government have asked us hitherto to take into 
account, in making nominations for the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service. But I do not know that too 
much prominence has not been given to that. 

19113. P'rom that point of view, a man 

f romoted to the Indian Civil Service from the 
'rovinoial Civil Service would be in just as good, 
•or, rather a better, position than the man who 
now gets into the Indian Civil Service through 
the English examination— from the point of view 
of social standing, and so on P—I think if he was 
absorbed directly into the Indian Civil Service, he 
would be considered to be of a higher status 
than if promoted as at present. Of course, I 
presume the differential pay of two-thirds would 
still obtain. 

19114. In the suggestion I made I intended 
that these men who were piomoted to 
the rank of the Indian Civil Service should 
thenceforward be regarded in other respects as 
members of the Indian Civil Service?—I am 
afraid I should have to dissent from that on 
general grounds. These men have not had to go 
to England ; they have no English connection; 
they have a much lower standard of living. No 
promotion of them to the Indian Civil Service 
would obliterate that amount of differentiation. 
They would not send their children to England 
to be educated, and they would not spend their 
leave in England ; they might or they might not, 
•but would feel under no obligation to do so. 
They would not retire to England to settle down ; 
and the bulk of their expenditure would be on 
urticles produced in this country: and, even 
although the price of these has risen, it is not due 
to the difference in exchange. The two-thirds 
exactly represents the difference of the deprecia¬ 
tion of the rupee. 

19115. I understand on ground of economy 
you would be opposed to these men being 
paid on the same scale ?—I do not put it on 
the ground of economy so much as on what is 
required in order to get the men. 

19116. That'comes to the same thing in 
the long run P—To pay these men, recruited as 
you are sugg||^ing, the same pay as men recruited 
in England,^'is, really, giving them higher 
pay than the Englishman gets. 

19117. With regard to your answer to ques¬ 
tion (24) of the Provincial Civil Service series, 
you say, “Personal" Assistants tc Commis¬ 
sioners should, in any case, receive an increase in 
pay in the shape of a local allowance, and Sadar 
eubdivisional Officers should receive house allow- 
.ance.'’ On what grounds do you suggest that 
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Personal Assistants of Commissioners should 
receive additional pay ?—They have to live at the 
head-quarters of a division for one thing, which is 
generally more expensive than other parts; and 
they are considered as occupying a higher position 
than their contemporaries in the service. Having 
to deal with a whole division, they are looked 
up to, and are expected to spend more ; they 
have higher expenses. 

19118. From what grade is a Personal 
Assistant generally drawn ?—I should say from 
about the grade of Ps. 400 or Es. 500. They 
are men selected by the Commissioners them¬ 
selves from those men whom they happen to 
know to be good. 

19119. You would advocate additional allow, 
anoe for the Sadar Subdivisional Officer on 
the same ground that the cost is greater P—Yes. 
On the ground that the Subdivisional Officer 
in the interior of a district gets his house 
rent-free; and the Sadar Subdivisional Officer 
also holds a much higher position than the ordi- 
nary Deputy Magistrate at head-quarters. 

19120, Do you say that the ordinary 
Subdivisional Officer in the mufassal gets his 
house rent-free P—Yes. He is provided with 
free quarters. 

,19121. But not in the head-quarters sub- 
divmion ?—No, not in the head-quarters sub¬ 
division ; although the expenses are much 
greater, and house-rent is higher. 

19i2c. [Sir Theodore Morison.) I understand 
you think that ,the only door for admission 
of Indians in the Indian Civil Service should be 
the competitive examination in England P-And 
the Provincial Civil Service. 

19123 In reply to Lord Ronaldshay, you 
said you would not put it on the same footing ; 
and you think also that the examination should 
be representative of a general liberal education P 
—Yes. 

19124 I have a difficulty here which I 

should like you to help me with. A general 
liberal education in England and in India is not 
the same: the subjects are different. You can 
arrive at a liberal education in England in a 
different manner from that in which you can 
arrive at a liberal education in India?_Yes. 

19125. I understand you to say that you 
would not have any change in the syllabus, 
except such differentiation as results from includ¬ 
ing Sanskrit and Arabic; but if that is to be 
the only door, how are you going to be fair 

between these two classes of candidates ?_I 

have postulated, I think, that Indians who go 
up should be expected to have had a portion of 
their education in England before they go up, 
arid the difference against Indians in this matter 
is made up iu other ways. 

19126. In what other ways ?—For instance, 
Indians, I think, very largely replace Latin 
and Greek by Philosophy. There is a great 
number of men who take up Philosophy in 
this country {and the ordinary English candi¬ 
date does not), and they are very good at it. 
The Indian gives a considerable amount of his 
time to it, and that is really part of his liberal 
education 

19127. I quite agree that that is part of 
his liberal education, because Philosophy 
represents part of his liberal education in the 
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same way as Latin and Greek does in England. 
Would you mark them the same?—No. I think 
Latin and Greek require much more prolonged 
study. They form part of the ordinary studies 
of a liberal education in England. 1 do not say 
that they should continue to take up so much 
time; but they do so up to now. 

19128. You have given an illustration 
of the difficulty which I have in my mind. 
Philosophy and Indian History represent, no 
doubt, part of the liberal education of Indians ?— 
The candidates from India take up, i think, 
English Literature very largely. 

19129. All these things are marked much 
less than Latin and Greek ?— 1 am not familiar 
with the modern syllabus, or what candidates 
who pass from India do take up. I am only 
judging by what I have seen of Indian graduates 
in this country, and the subjects they take up. 

19130. For Latin a man can get 1,100 
marks?—That includes Roman Literature; 
800 marks each are given for Latin and Greek 
language. I should strike out the 200 marks for 
verse, because a great many people are never 
taught Latin or Greek verse. That would reduce 
it to 600 marks. 

19131, Then you do not make it so represen¬ 
tative of a liberal education in England, 
There are certain classes and institutions in 
England, public schools for instance, which have 
based a good deal of their educational system 
upon the writing of verse and prose. You do 
not want to knock that class of people out ?—I 
should not want to knock prose out; but I think 
it would be a very good thing to knock verse 
out. 

19133. We must not enter upon this thorny 
problem. It seems to me that the general trend 
of your argument would be, either that you must 
lower the marks assigned to English subjects 
or raise the marks of those subjects which consti¬ 
tute a liberal education of an Indian, if you are 
going to make it the only door, and you want 
to have the things on equal terms?—With 
reference to the subjects which tell in favour of 
Indians, Sanskrit and Arabic have been added. 

I should like to point out, with regard to 
Sanskrit, that the vocabulary of Bengali is taken 
bodily from the Sanskrit. I myself studied 
Sanskrit and Bengali for two years at home ; and 
I studied fersian and Hindustani as well. The 
Bengali who takes up Sanskrit has a tremendous 
pull: he has practically only to learn the grammar. 
He has a far greater pull than an Englishman 
would have in his own subjects. 

19133. But then it is not marked so high, is 
it?—I think Arabic and Sanskrit each gets 800 
marks, with the history of their literature. 

19134. That comes to 300 marks less ?—I do 
not know how they differentiate the marking for 
grammar and for literature in the case of Arabic 
and Sanskrit. I think they are marked in the 
table jointly—put together. 

19135. You said just now, I think, that the 
age at which you would like the Civil Servant to 
come out was 22 or 23, if that were possible ?— 
Yes. 

19136. Do I understand that, if a young 
civilian came out at 22 or 23 with a good 
knowledge of law, that would be the kind of 
man you want for administrative purposes? 
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Have we got to work towards that if it could 
be managed ; I do not know whether it can ?—■£ 
do not say that he should have a good knowledge 
of law in all its branches, but he should have 
that knowledge of law to which I refer in one of 
my written answers, and which he could obtain, 
during his first year of probation in England. 

19137. I am trying to think what you as- 
an administrative officer would like. What is 
the kind of ideal young man that wo ought to 
get on his landing here P There are an enormous 
number of things, but would you put in the 
forefront, amongst the most important, that he 
should arrive out here at the age of 22 or 23. 
with a good grounding of law ?—Yes, with a 
good grounding in the principles of law and 
jurisprudence. 

19138. And a good many other things, if 
we could manage them ?—Yes. I think law 
should be got by attendance at the courts, and 
so on. I think it is e-sential; I would not brincr 
him out without that knowledge. 

19139. That is what you mean to say is the 
essential type we have to work for?—Yes. In 
other words, law is superadded to his general 
education at that age. 

19140. Fte must be of that age, and he must 
have law?—It is very desirable that he should, 
have law. He would have to get it during 
his probationary period in any case; and I think 
it is very important that he should have a year 
in England to study law before ha comes- 
out. 

19141. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) Have you. 
studied Arabic?—Only very slightly-just 
enough to understand the formation of words and 
phrases for Hindustani and Persian 

19142. I suppose you know that Arabic is a 
very difficult language to master?—Yes, it is- 
difficult to master. 

19143. It is not the fact that those who know 
Latin and Greek and also Arabic, consider Arabic 
more difficult to master than either Greek or 
Latin ?—I do not know about that. I do not 
suppose any such man has begun Arabic at the 
early age-he would begin Latin and Greek. He 
spends years on Latin or Greek. I do not know 
whether he would have to spend years on Arabic. 

19144-7. Even if Arabic is a very difficult 
language to learn, at least quite as difficult as- 
Greek and J..,atin ?—It would not be very difficult 
for an up-country Muhammadan. I do not 
think so. He knows a great many of the 
phrases already. I am giving you my impres¬ 
sion. 

19148. Supposing it is equally difflouU to 
learn, do you not think it ought to be placed on 
a par with Greek and Latin, so far as marks are 
oonoerned?—The only thing that diflferentiates 
toe marking for Arabic from that for Latin and 
Greek is as regards Arabic Literature. They each 
get 800 marks; and Roman and Greek Literature 
and History get 800. I think that for those who 
are usually examined in Roman and Greek. 
Literature a much greater amount of study ia 
involved than for those who are examined in the 
history of Arabic Literature or the history of 
Sanskrit Literature. 

19149. You know there is a good deal of 
historioal literature in Arabic ?—Arabic History 
is not prescribed. ^ 
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19160. No. It is not. But I mean to say 
that it does contain a very rich literature iu 
History?—The history of literature is all I 
understand to he prescribed for the examina¬ 
tion. 

19151. What is the chief reason for sug¬ 
gesting that Arabic should remain, as it is, on an 
inferior footing?—I am not disposed to contend 
that it is on an inferior footing. 

19152. So far as marks are concerned ?—It is 
not on a very substantially inferior footing, because 
the only difPerenliation is in tt)e matter of the 
history of literature ; and this does not mean that 
a man has to have a knowledge of all the books ; it 
is only that he has to know what the general course 
of the development of the literature of Arabia has 
been. That is one point. Another thing, as I 
say, is that there has been a good deal of facility, 
I should have thought, acquired by Muhammad¬ 
ans of Upper India, or any man in Upper India 
who talks Hindustani and reads the masterpieces 
of Hindustani literature. 

19163. I suppose you know that most 
Muhammadans are quite unfamiliar with Arabic, 
even many of those who are good Hindustani and 
Persian scholars?—I cannot say anything about 
that. 

19154, As regards Persian, that has a 
■very valuable literature, bas it not ?—Yes ; but 
the grammar is the eesiest grammar I have ever 
looked at. 1 think I got it up in three hours. 

19165. It must, tben,be very easy indeed I— 
Except the Arabic portion of the language it is a 
very easy grammar. 

19166. However that may be, it has a very 
large and a very valuable literature?—Yes, 

19167. You may put it on the same foot¬ 
ing as, say, French and German, by stiffening 
the examination, if you like?—I have not studied 
the history of I'ersian Literature as a whole. I 
am only familiar with certain works. 

19158. But so far as the literature is 
concerned, prose and poetry P—There is a wery 
considerable body of Persian Literature. 

19169, Ought it not to be included in the 
syllabus?—No. Ido not think so; because it 
is such an easy language. For a man who 
knows Arabic, Persian is nothing. 

19160. But you know that a good many 
Muhammadan boys are plucked in Persian?— 
I do not know. 1 have known of men I have 
looked upon as rather inferior who have taken 
Honours degrees in Persian. 

19161. L»o you not know that the stand¬ 
ard in M.A, or Honours in B.A. is very high 
and very difficult in Persian ?—I refer to M.X, 
that is, with Honours in Persian. As I say, 1 
have seen inferior men who have attained that, 

19162, You do not think that Persian 
literature is of such educational value that it 
ought to be included in the syllabus: is that 
what you say ?—I do not; except as regards the 
utility : it would be useful, for instance, in the 
administration of Upper India. 

19163, As regards Indian History, do you 
not think it would be a great advantage, and of 
great educational value, to a civilian to study 
Indian History for the open competition?—I 
think he could devote his time with more advan- 
■ta^e to other matters. The study of it might be 
offConraged after he bad got through. 


19164. Why should it bo excluded from the 
open competition ?—It is not of the same educa¬ 
tive value as the history of other countries, 
because we do not possess sufficient materials to 
trace the development of institutions, and the 
social and economic history of the various periods. 
It is largely a political history of wars and dynas- 
ties, with a lot of dry bones in it. It is useful, 
no doubt, after a man gets to India. 

19165, There are a number of Indian 
historical works in English ?—^Yes. 

19166. And in Persian and Hindustani, if a 
man studies Indian History properly, do not 
you think he would be able to understand the 
present administration better?—I should prefer 
that he should postpone it until after he has 
definitely committed himself to an Indian career. 

19167. Are you in your mind thinking that 
it will give Indians an advantage over English 
students if Indian History were added to the 
subjects?—I do not think that it would give 
them much advantage, 

19168. You would not exclude Indian History 
or Persian on that ground ?—Persian would give 
an Indian a very great advantage if he took 
up Arabic also. Persian is practically a subsi¬ 
diary language to Arabic. 

19169. You could limit to either Arabic 
or Persian ?—If you are going to allow Persian, 
I think that would be illogical; but as regards 
Indian History (1 think that is what you asked 
about), I do not think that it would give a 
great pull to Indian candidates over EngliSi can¬ 
didates if that were part of the syllabus. 

19170. You have had a long experience 
of Provincial O'ivil Service men in Bengal, have 
you not P—Yes, except that during, perhaps, 
an important period of my service I was Collector 
of Customs in Calcutta, when I had nothing to 
do with them. 

19171. But excluding that period, you have 
had a large experience ?—Yes, 

19172. Can you tell me what your exper¬ 
ience is of Muhammadan officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service in Bengal ? Are they, in your 
opinion, as efficient as other members of that 
service ?—Those of them who are of fair 
physique have more energy than the others; 
hut I do not think that they are quite so alert 
intellectually. 

19173, There have been many Muhammadan 
members of the Provincial Civil Service who have 
done very good work ?—Yes. 

19174. Which has been recognized by the 
Government?—Yes. They have been very 
useful also, politically. 

19175. In your answer to question (88) you 
say, “the two branches (Judicial and Exe¬ 
cutive) are kept quite distinct in Bengal 
once officers have entered continuously into 
them." I suppose by the Judicial branch you 
mean the Civil Judicial branch?—Yes. 

19176. lio you not consider that Magis¬ 
trates are Judicial officers?—True; hut I 
thought^ the word “ branches ” was used signi¬ 
ficantly in the question here, and meant that after 
officers had definitely entered the Judicial 
branch they were excluded from executive work. 
I mterpreted it in that sense; and that ex¬ 
plains my answer. Perhaps I misunderstood the 
scope of the question. 
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19177. I thought you understood it like 
that; hut, so far as Magistrates are concerned, 
the two functions, executive and judicial, are 
combined, are they not?—The same ofiGioer 
exercises both functions indiscriminately, al¬ 
though there is a tendency to concentrate revenue 
work on certain officers so as not to interfere 
with the trial of oases. 

19178. Then there is no separation of the two 
functions in Bengal?—Not as regards the magis¬ 
terial functions. 

19179. Would you have any strong objection 
to the separation of the two functions P—In con¬ 
nection with this matter I cannot say that I have 
considered the question sufficiently to be prepared 
to undergo a detailed examination just now upon 
that point. 1 should certainly not object to Dis¬ 
trict OfiBoers being relieved of all appellate woik 
in criminal matters. For one thing, the District 
Officer must retain the powers conferred by the 
preventive sections for the preservation of law 
and order in his district, and the difficulty is 
that he would require to have men under him 
who would also exercise those powers. 

19180. You mean section 107 ?—Yes, and 
the whole chapter dealing with the pre.-erva- 
tion of the peace and the control of professional 
crime. 

19181, Barring that, you world have no 
objection?—I would have no objection to his 
being relieved of other portions of his work on 
certain conditions. There are certain qualifica¬ 
tions which I should like to add. 

19182. What are those ?—That some agency 
is provided for the very careful supervision and 
control of the subordinate courts. That is one, 
undoubtedly. And 1 would object if there is to 
be direct recruitment from the legal profession to 
the Judicial branch of the service. I do not 
think that they would exercise sufficient control 
over the subordinate courts. I tbiuk lawyers 
would pay far too great attention to the mere 
turning out of good decisions, and would neglect 
the administrative portion of their duties. 

19183. But supposing it was contemplated 
to have Judicial officers doing purely judicial 
work and nothing else, in that case the 
supervision of such subordinate officers should 
be vested in Judicial officers alone ?—You would 
have to have the proper stamp of officer. It 
rrould be extremely difficult to separate the two, 
and extremely expensive. I once did work out 
the expense for a typical district. 

19184. Can that be obtained from the Bengal 
Secretariat?—I think all the papers connected 
with the separation of Judicial and Executive 
functions are treated as “ Confidential.” It is 
impossible, however, for me to say, as I have 
not been in the department. 

19185. The expense has been worked out ?^ 
When I was a Divisional Commissioner I worked 
it out. 

19186. The matter was worked out for 
some districts as to what expense would be 
involved?—Yes, as regards a typical district 
I did it myself, and the expense was very great, 
both initial and, especially, recurring. 

19187. As regards separate recruitment, I see 
you are opposed to it; you would not have 
separate recruitment for the Judicial Service. 

Are you opposed altogether to recruitment from 


the Bar ?—The Subordinate Judicial Service is 
practically recruited from the Bar; but 1 
presunie what you refer to is direct recruitment 
by which a man would enter straight off into the 
higher posts. 

19188. Yes, that is what I mean ?—A 
certain proportion of posts might be given in 
that way ; but I think the better way would be 
to promote the man who has been a Subordinate 
Judge,who has had practical experience in the 
trial and decision of cases. 

19189. Is the difficulty you have experi¬ 
enced with regard to promoting Subordinate 
Judges that they are promoted when they are 
tpo old, and that they have had no experience 
of criminal work ?—Yes, I should like to see 
some means of remedying that. The same 
question arises in connection with promotion 
from the Executive branch of the Provincial 
Service; the appointment made is at too late ao 
age. 

19190. On the judicial side a further 
question arises with reference to the criminal work 
which the Sessions Judge has to doP—?es. 

19191. If you got proper members of the 
Bar, who had experience both of oivil and cri¬ 
minal work, would there be any serious objection 
to their appointment ?—The training of the legal 
practitioner in this country, who would be put 
straight into a high judicial appointment, I do 
not regard as a very good one for it. He would 
look at things from the point of view he has been 
accustomed to look at them, namely, from the 
point of view of a snatch advantage for his client; 
and be indulges, in consequence, in a great many 
technicalities : and these things repeat themselves 
on the Bench, as one can see by reading the 
decisions of Munsifs and Subordinate Judges, 
especially Munsifs, 

19192. Have you had much to do with 
their decisions ?—They constantly come before 
one in one’s executive administration: for 
instance, in the administration of ward’s estates, 
or oases in which Government is interested, one 
has constantly to get copies of their decisions 
and study them. 

19193. But you are not prepared to say, 
from what you have seen of these decisions, 
whether those decisions are sound or not, 
and have stood the test of appeal ?—I am not 
prepared to generalise. I refer more to the mode 
in which a case is approached, and the views 
which result in the determination of it. 

19194. You have never been a Judicial 
officer yourself P—For four years I exercised the 
powers of the High Court for the district of the 
Sonthal Parganas, which has a population of 
about two millions. 

19195. It is a very backward district, is it 
not?—One has perhaps more difficulty in the 
administration of law there than in any other 
place, because you have to adapt general legal 
principles and you are the sole judge of what 
those legal principles shall be, to the conditions of 
a primitive people. With reference to the ap¬ 
pointment of lawyers, I do not think, from what 
I have seen on the Bench, that the pure lawyer is 
suitable for the administration of justice to the 
aborigines. 

19196. {Mr. Sly) You have been asked a 
good many questions with regard to the syllabus 
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lor the open competition- These questions have 
been based, more or less, on the assumption 
that it is desirable to provide equal opportunities 
for youths with a liberal education in 
Englend and youths wi:h a liberal education 
in India. Does that principle commend itself to 
you ? Is it the case that for the Government 
service we desire to get youths with a liberal 
education on Eastern lines in India; or, is it not 
the case that we wish to get youths with a liberal 
education on Western lines?—I say distinctly, 
as I have said in my written answer to question 
(7), that what we require are those who have 
been brought up to the British standard of liberal 
education, that is to say, a liberal education on 
British lines, I think I drew attention to that. 
I stated that the assumption was as regards those 
Indians who pass the examination in England 
that they had some period of education on those 
lines. 

39197. If the proposals which have been 
made for raising the marks in Sanskrit and Arabic, 
for adding Persian and Indian Historj- and other 
subjects, are adopted, do you think that it will 
really conduce to the recruitment of the class 
that is desired—trained in Western ideas and 
knowledge?—No ; I think that it would exclude 
the studies that are necessary in the recruitment 
of Indians to the Civil Service. 

19198. You have expressed the opinion that 
you desire the Indian civilian recruit to come 
out here at about 22 or 23 with a knowledge 
of law: that is your ideal ?—He should 
have a knowledge of the general principles of 
law, and the working of the iSnglish law 
courts. 

19199. If it is found that to secure this 
object it would bo necessary to sacrifice a 
University training, would you still adhere to 
that ideal?—It is very difficult for me to speak 
about these matters. I have had no experience 
of the English Universities. I am a graduate of 
Edinburgh University, whare I took my degree 
before I was twenty. I think it would be ad* 
vantageous that a man should go through a 
residential University course ; but perhaps more 
for general environment than fur the actual 
advance in education that it would give, 

19200. If it was found necessary to sacrifice 
the University course, in order to bring out 
those students at the age of twenty-three, with 
a knowledge of law, would you be prepared 
to recommend that?—Not quite; because it is 
only one year I recommend for the study of law. 

I think the Universitv training would be more 
valuable than having that one year in England 
(if it oomes to a question between the two) 
provided it is supplemented by a legal training in 
India. What I said in my answer to question 
(15) is somewhat difierent from that. My view, 
theoretically, is that I thought it was the most 
suitable age for a man to come out here; but 
having regard to the advantages to be derived 
from, going through a course at a residential 
University, like Oxford or Cambridge, I have 
said that I would raise the age, and make it about 
23 or 24 when he comes out. 

19201. -Assuming that position, would you 
be prepared to sacrifice, say, one year’s proba¬ 
tion in England, and to bring the student 
out immediately after having passed his open 


competitive examination and train him in one 
of these Indian colleges which you recom¬ 
mend ?—Well, no. Taking the position as a 
whole, I think one year’s probation in England 
is essential. 

19202. Do you not think that if you 
establish these Indian colleges you could teach 
him all the subjects that you wish him to be 
taught in a year’s probation in England ?—Yes, 
the subjects I have mentioned could be taught, if 
you could establish colleges of the nature I 
refer to; but you would have to sacrifice the 
practice at the law courts. 1 should not recom¬ 
mend- the attendance at law courts iu India as a 
substitute for attendance at the law courts in 
England. 

19203. Can you tell us why you recommend 
the establishment of these Indian ooU^ges; is it 
that you are dissatisfied in any degree with the 
training wffiioh the Indian civilian at present 
receives after be oomes to this country?—lam 
inclined to think that he would not otherwise 
settle down with sufficient assiduity to the study 
of the things which are necessary for that second 
year of probation, the codes, for instance, and 
vernacular languages. 

19204. At present the second year is spent 
under the training of a selected Collector?— 
Yes. 

19206. You wish to substitute for that 
training in the college. Can you tell us why 
you wish that ?—One reason is that the 
selected Collector is generally the one who 
has the least time to look after the training of 
these men. He is generally a man who has 
heavy duties to perform, and has the least time 
to look after the training of these young men. 

I think they ought to have their studies con¬ 
centrated or focussed ; and it would be a good 
thing if they associated together instead of being 
isolated in different districts, and left, largely, 
to pick up what knowledge they can from 
anyone who happens to be available in the 
district.. But I think I have stated that this 
institution would be very expensive. You would 
hove to have several institutions in India. You 
would have to combine it with the training of 
Police officers and Educational officers, and that 
would tend to reduce the expense. I think the 
Police training colleges have been very success¬ 
ful, from what I have seen of them. 

19206. I understand that you have modi¬ 
fied, to some extent, your written opinion that 
the European element in the service has now 
about reached the minimum ?—I beg your 
pardon: I have not stated that in the gerviee 
it has reached about the minimum; I have stated 
that in Bengal I thought it had reached about 
the minimum. 

19207. But I understand you are prepared 
to modify that to a certain extent in regard to 
the distriots with which you are not properly 
acquainted ; and that if Government find they 
can employ a larger percentage of Indians, 
particularly with regard to the necessity for 
increase in the number in some districts, you 
would be prepared to recommend recruitment 
from the Provincial Uivil Service for some of 
those posts ?—I have said so to-day. 

19208. If reernitment is to be made from 
the Provincial Civil Service, at what stage of the 
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Provincial Civil Service do you consider that such 
recruitment can best be made ? Is it from the 
senior Provincial Civil Service officer, or is it 
from the very junior Provincial Service Officer 
who has had a short probation in that service, or 
is it from the man of about 10 or 12 years’ 
service that you think the best selection could 
be made ?—Medium. I should say a man who 
has done about 15 years’ service. 

19209. You do not think that prior to 16 
years’ service a suitable selection could be made ? 
— It could be. But one has to consider the 
effect upon men who have had more that 15 
years’ service, and who may be good men but 
for whom there were no vacancies at that stage. 
I would put it as late as one could, so long as 
you can get the men to act in charge of districts, 
and with a chance of rising, for a reasonable 
period. They only get in at present for, I 
think, two or three years. 

19210. You express the opinion that the 
Provincial Civil Service attracts, not only as 
good a class, in fact, if not a better class of 
Indian, than comes through the London com¬ 
petition. What do you mean by “class;” 
merely social position ?—As regards “class ” of 
men, I refer to the fact that they are practically 
the same class of man in general respects. I 
added, almost parenthetically, “ if not better.” 
That referred only to the social point of view, 
19211. I want to know what you mean by 
“ class.” Is it that the social position is as good ? 
—No; in attainments. 

19212. But, surely, in the matter of 
attainment the Indian who has been home and 
passed the open competitive examination, and 
has had about two years’ training at an English 
University, is superior, in intellectual attain¬ 
ment, to the man who goes in to the Provincial 
Civil Service ?—He is better at that stage; but 
he is recruited, originally, from the same class 
as the Provincial Civil Service is recruited 
from. 

19213. You mean from the same class of 
University graduate ?—I do. 

19214. But may I point out that he has 
had a subsequent career that has surely made 
a difference in the class ? —He has had that 
subsequent career in England undoubtedly, and 
that was postulated; I refer only to the class 
from which they originally came. 

19215. Have not you also expressed an 
opinion that in the service the Indian members 
of the Indian Civil Service have been generally 
more successful than the Provincial Service men 
promoted to listed posts P—I think they have 
been, or at any rate they have shown better 
qualities. 

19216. In dealing with this question of 
recruitment in India, you have referred, in your 
answer to question (7), to certain races of Indians 
who you describe as the less virile races, races 
having a capacity for passing the examination, but 
which are less energetic. I should like to know 
to what races you are referring ?—There are 
certain qualities that distinguish the European 
from the Indian; qualities in which the European 
is superior, and qualities which are necessary 
for administration in upholding the British 
element. In those qualities the British are 
superior to the Indian. By the less virile races 
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and classes I naean those who are most deficient 
m those qualities. I base it on ethnographical 
grounds. 

19217. Will^ you explain what you mean 
^^ think that a great deal of the 
difference among the many races in India 
depends very largely on continual reinforce¬ 
ment by the infusion of fresh blood from Central 
Asia and other parts to the north-west of 
India; and the less virile are those who have 
not been so reinforced, or who have been for 
a long time free from these intiuences. Those 
are the races that are farther to the east and 
to the south of India. By the less virile I 
mean mostly the Bengalis and the Madrasis. 

19218. With regard to the improvement of the 
service in Bengal, we have had a claim put forward 
that the Bengal civilians should be entitled to 
special allowances for service in Bengal, on the 
ground of the loss of the amenities of life in 
Bengal as at present constituted and the highost 
of living. Have you any opinion you can give 
us on that ? That would depend very greatly on 
the difference between Bengal and other places, 
but there is no question whatever that as Bengal 
18 now constituted there are very few amenities of 
me there. There are very few good districts. 
But how far you could compensate the matter 
by allowances, as a practical solution of the 
problem, il is rather difficult to say. You might 
m different provinces get various claims advanced 
for dealing differentially between different 
mstriots even, and it would be very difficult to 
draw the line. I should say, however, that 
Bengal as a whole has very serious disadvantages 
as it is now constituted. 

19219. Turning to the Provincial Civil 
Service, in answer to question (24), you have 
Impressed the opinion that the grading is suitable. 
We have had a good deal of evidence to the 
effect that the grading is very prejudicial to the 
interests of the service, owing to the fact that 
the number of posts in the higher grades are so 
small that the bulk of the officers can never hope 
to rise to thein ?—I ought to explain that I was 
not dealing with the numbers in each grade, but 
with the differences in the rate of pay for each 
grade, the difference of pay between one grade 
and another, 

19220. Do you consider that the number 
of posts in each grade is suitable for the 
Provincial Civil Service at the present time P— 
Ne, apart from actuarial considerations, I think 
it would be advisable to increase the number in 
the higher grades. The stagnation, the fact that 
men are kept so long in going through the 
subordinate grades, and are practically getting- 
past their work when they rise to the higher 
grades, is producing a great deal of discontent. 

19.^21, Is it the case that in Beno^al 
oubdivisionai Officers in mufassal subdivisions 
are given free houses ?—Yes. 

19222. Does that ^ apply to oubdivisionai 
officers both of the Indian Civil Service and of 
the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

19223. They are given free houses and 
have to pay no rent P—Yes. 

19224. {Mr. Macdonald.) I believe you 
said you anticipate that more Indians will pass 
into the Indian Civil Service through the English 
door than is the case at present ?--Yes, I think so. 
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19225. If you will turn to your answer to 
question (24), and look at the last sentence, you 
will see you say there : “As a matter of principle 
the maximum proportion of ‘ Natives of India ’ 
should not be exceeded howevermuch the 
number who succeed in passing in through the 
open competition in England may vary.” How 
would you guard yourself so as to carry out that 
matter of principle P—I say that it is a matter of 
principle : I do not say it is a practical method. 
1 ought to state what I have already said, that I 
would correct the word “ proportion ” and say 
“the number of posts that must be filled by 
Europeans should not be reduced,” because there 
is constantly a creation of new poses that need 
not be reserved for Europeans. As the question 
mentions proportion, 1 used the word “ proportion” 
in my answer, but I should really have used the 
word “ number, ” Taking it as “ number,” if a 
greater number get through by open competition 
in India, thou in the succeeding year the number 
of appointments from the Provincial Civil Service 
listed posts should be reduced pro tanto, 
BO as not to trench upon that minimum. 

19226. So that you would sacrifice the 
interests of the Provincial Civil Service as more 
Indians pass into the Indian Civ)! Service 
through the English door P -1 do not see that 
you can help it on the premises laid down, 
namely, a minimum number of European posts. 
It is more advantageous for men to get through 
the open competition than to be promoted from 
the Provincial Civil Service. 

19227. I thought in your evidence just 
now you laid very great stress upon the desira¬ 
bility of keeping some prizes for the Provincial 
Civil Service P-I did. 

19228. From the point of view of the Service P 
—1 would do so as far as possible. 

19229. If your two statements ore right, 
first of all that more Indians are going to get in 
through the English door, and, secondly, that as 
these get in, you must reduce the number of listed 
posts, is not the outlook a very blnck one for the 
Provincial Civil Service? —It depends on what 
you fix as the minimum number of posts for 
which Europeans are required. It would not 
be so black in other provinces perhaps as it 
might be in Bengal, where there are a good 
many Indians in higher charges at present. But 
I have not had recent experience of Eastern 
Bengal which has just come into the Presidency, 
and I do not know what margin is available. 

) 19280. But I thought you said that seven 
places out of 40 were taken at the last examin¬ 
ation P—^Apparently I was mistaken in the 
number: I thought it was 8 out of 40. 

19231. Supposing that proportion conti¬ 
nued, what would happen to the listed posts 
then? Supposing you had to fill in just one- 
fifth every year ?—I have departed rather from 
the quesUgl^f proportion, and I should not like 
to speak ^Upthe number of posts without the 
whole mraer being reviewed in detail by the 
administration. It is quite possible that there 
mi|'ht'be a greater number available ; in fact I 
think it is probable. 

19232. Would it not be far better to 
arrive at some sort of proportion and carry it 
out with a tolerable degree of certainty for 
period after period, revising it as occasion arose 


from time to time P—I must say it would be 
an advantage that the minimum proportion of 
Europeans should be definitely fixed for a long 
period of time, so as not to give rise to continual 
clamouring for the reduction of that number. 

19233. You think that would be a better 
way, than to let things drift and drift as appa¬ 
rently they are drifting now P—Politically it 
would. 

19234, I mean from the administrative point 
of view also P—I think so too, 

19235. Both politically and administratively P 
—^Yes, both of them would derive advantage. 

19236. A good deal of your opinions 
regarding the employment of Indians are based 
upon a sort of theoretical dictum that the British 
character of the administration must be main¬ 
tained ; but do you regard the British character 
of the administration as something that is an end 
in itself, or do you simply mean by the British 
character a certain method of Government which 
produces certain good results P—I regard it as a 
method of Government which is essential so long 
ns British supremacy is to be maintained in this 
country. 

19237, Would you say that every British 
officer who has ever been recruited into the 
service has maintained the British character?—1 
should not be prepared to go so far as that: I 
cannot say. 

19238. Would you say that a bad British 
officer is better than a good Indian officer from 
this particular point of view F—I am discussing 
this point of view solely with reference to 
the question of the admission of Indians by an 
unrestricted examination. You get good and 
bad men under both the present methods of 
recruitment, but the bulk of the men who come 
in from the Indian Civil Service, the Europeans, 
are possessed of certain qualities which I consider 
essential for the maintenance of British 
supremacy. 

19239. I am afraid I do not quite see the 
meaning of that, although it is a very nice 
phrase. You have a certain body of men coming 
into the service year after year who have been 
trained in Great Britain ; they are British in 
character, but there is a certain percentage of 
them who are not quite so good as the others. 
Is not that so P—Only casually. Only sporadi¬ 
cally. You cannot say there is a certain percent¬ 
age. No doubt there is a big range, as men 
vary greatly in qualities. 

19240. But you admit that men do vary 
in their characteristics ?—I do. 

19241. And in their qualities as adminis¬ 
trators?—They do. 

19242. What I want to know is whether, 
in your opinion, you would take a bad British 
officer rather than a good Indian officer from thirf 
particular point of view of the British character¬ 
istic?—I do not think I have contemplated that 
hypothetical case; it is a hypothetical case. 

19243. What is the use of using an 
expression like “ British characteristic ” which 
varies so much in the British cadre itself that 
you are not quite sure whether in respect to the 
Indian officer he is not better from the British 
point of view than the British officer himself?— 
Taking; them as a whole, I think that the Euro¬ 
pean IS undoubtedly better in respect of those 
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qualifications. A European officer may be 
deficient in one quality, but be probably has all 
the rest. 

19244, From tbe point of view of ad¬ 
ministration you bave to take your cadre in its 
qualifications, and on tbe one band you have 
Indian officers and on the other hand British 
oflBoers. Do not your best Indian officers in their 
work come up to a standard quite as high as the 
average of tbe British officers?—No, 1 do not 
think they do, and certainly not after a certain 
stage in their service. 

19245. Do you mean to tell us that you 
do not think the best Indian officers are equal 
to the average British officers ?—I do not think 
that the men I have had to deal with came up to 
the average British officer. 

19246. I am only asking you from the 
point of view of the expression you used, “ the 
British characteristic of the administration ”?—I 
do not think the Indians I have had experience 
of have come up to the average European. 

19247. With reference to your ideas re¬ 
garding the Provincial Civil Service, you told 
us that the men of the Provincial Civil Service 
come from the same class as those who enter the 
Indian Civil Service, and I presume there you 
were speaking about Indiana?—Yes, pure 
Indians. 

19248. Do you find that the best men from 
that class go into the Indian Civil Service?— 
It is difficult for me to say that the very 
best men do, because I do not know who are the 
best men turned out by the Universities. In 
Bengal I think the University has the power of 
nominating two men for the Provincial Service 
every year, but whether they nominate their 
best men or not I do not know. I am bound to 
say that the Bar offers a great attraction to the 
best men. 

19249. 1 am comparing the two services, 

not the Bar. Have you heard the complaint 
that the best men who would like to enter the 
Government service from the Universities cannot 
afford to go to England, and that they get 
appointments in the Provincial Civil Service occa¬ 
sionally, and that the man who goes to England 
is very often an inferior specimen compared with 
the man who stays at home ?—I have not myself 
heard complaints to that effect. I have no doubt 
that, in tbe same way, many Europeans cannot 
afford to go up for the Civil Service e.vaniiaation 
at home, because they cannot continue their 
education long enough, and therefore they have 
to give it up. 

19250. If that complaint was well-founded, 
and if good men had to be, as it were, side¬ 
tracked into the Provincial Civil Service, would 
you regard that as a reason for either simul¬ 
taneous or separate examination?—I would not 
have simultaneous examination on any account. 
There was a suggestion made to-da,y as to 
some mode in which this might be met, but it 
has not been present to my mind before, and I 
cannot say how it would work. With reference 
to the expression you used, I cannot say that 
when men go into the Provincial Civil Service 
they are “side-tracked.” They are doing the 
same work as civilians up to the stage in which a 
civilian gets charge of a district, either as an 
Executive or as a Judicial officer. These men, 


up to the number of appointments open to them, 
have the same appointments as the members of 
the Indian Civil Service. I am bound to say 
that if nothing is done to introduce another 
mode of recruitment, the number of men in the 
Provincial Civil Service getting the higher posts 
will go on increasing and it will attain a much 
higher status than it has at present. It is 
only within quite recent years, probably only 
six or seven years, that men from the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service have obtained the charge of 
districts. When they begin to have regular 
charge of those districts it will at once enhance 
the status of the -Provincial Civil Service in 
the estimation of the man who enter it and 
also in public estimation, and it will attract 
recruits. 

19251. But you do not see any contradic¬ 
tion in the statement you now make with the 
statement you make at the end of question (24) 
to which I have drawn your attention, the 
question about the proportion, even as amended 
by you? It see.iis to me that at the begin¬ 
ning of the evidence you have given, you 
contemplated that the Provincial Civil Service 
must be kept subordinate to the Indian Civil 
Service so far as appointments are concerned, 
that if the Indians go into the Indian Civil 
Service through the front door, than the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service backdoor must be closed or 
made narrower so as not to upset your number ?— 
I do not think it will be narrower than at 
present, but it might prevent it expanding. 

19252. Now, you say it is of the very 
greatest importance from the point of view of 
the Provincial Civil Service itself that these 
higher posts should be opened out so that the 
good men in tbe Provincial Civil Service might 
have a chance of serving thoir country in a 
wider and more important field?—I have said so. 

19253. Do you not think there is a contra¬ 
diction there?—One has to take the less of two 
evils. If you get your Indians up to the admissible 
maximum, it is preferable to get them through 
the door of open competition than through the 
door of the Provincial Civil Service; but I do 
not think the door of the Provincial Civil Service 
would ever get shut in that way. I think the 
Provincial Civil Service should in any circum¬ 
stances have a chance of one or two district 
charges. 

19254. If you are getting, as has been 
stated, a very superior man entering the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service because he has no chance 
of getting into the Indian Civil Service, do not 
you think that means that some steps ought 
to be taken to enable this man, who cannot 
go to England, to enter the Indian Civil Service 
before passing the open competition at home ? — 
I^ think I have suggested something in this 
direction which might be one of t h^ a dvantages 
that would flow from nomination|l||^ selection, 
but I do not sea any practical xnaaff/f It would 
reduce the number of Indians who would be 
failures in England, a^ only a limited, number 
would go; but I am inclined to favour the grant 
by Government of scholarships to selected men 
to go and prosecute their studies in England for 
the Indian Civil Service. 

19255. At the beginning of your written 
answers you refer to the fact that in your opinion 
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the service is not quite so attractive as it used 
to be. You have mentioned the question of 
pay, but we will leave that out of account, 
because we have dealt very fully with it. Will 
you tell us from your experience why the 
service is ceasing to be so attractive ?—I have 
not only referred to pay but also to the inferior 
character of the districts in Bengal as now 
constituted. 

19256. But that is only since the reparti¬ 
tion ?— It has been always the case, but not so 
intensified as it is now, 

19257. That does not affect the general 
service in India?—A man cannot select bis 
province entirely; and if be is going to run 
the risk of being posted to Bengal, it will reduce 
the attractiveness of the service. Then un¬ 
doubtedly the increasing complexity of the con¬ 
ditions ur der which the oflficer in India, specially 
an executive ofificer, has to work must have a 
most, serious effect on recruitment at home. 

19258. Do you mean that the work is 
getting a bad reputation?—We are open to the 
most severe criticism; we are open to actions 
in the courts; we are open to injunctions from the 
courts to stop us in anything we are doing. In 
fact, we are open to very severe criticism, one¬ 
sided uninformed criticism, at the hands of the 
Indian press. 

19259, Do you mean the Anglo-Indian? — 
Not entirely the Anglo-Indian, but also from 
certain sections of the English press. All that 
is certainly detracting from recruitment, and 
I am bound to say that when I have myself 
been asked by fathers of prospective candidates, 
I have to say that the Indian Civil Service is not 
as attractive as it was, and that there are other 
branches of Government service I should 
prefer, 

19260. You are dissuading people ?—I am 
not dissuading, but 1 am saying it is not as 
attractive as it was. 

19261. The effect of that of course is to 
dissuade them from sending their sons out ?—It 
may. I do not know of any spooific instance. 

19262. Let us take the grievance you have 
against the law courts. Would you suggest that 
you ought to be put into a position which would 
exempt you from having your actions reviewed?— 
I have not come prepared to discuss that ques¬ 
tion ; I merely say what is the effect on the 
people at home. 

19263. But supposing we are going to put 
into our report that we had it from you and 
others that this was a great grievance, it would 
be our duty to make some remedial suggestions: 
cannot you help us to a remedial suggestion P— 
I did not come prepared to discuss the question. 
I could go into it at considerable length, but I 
am not prepared to suggest any remedies here. 
I could mention a good many instances in which 
action has been taken that has prejudiced the 
attractiveness of the executive side of the service. 
If I were going into the service again, I should 
choose the Judicial branch. 

19264. You would chose the judicial rather 
than the executive ?—Yes. 

19265. {Mr. Fisher.) I notice you attach 
great importance to a degree at a residential 
University: can you tell me what special 
advantages such a course possesses in your view ? 


—I have had no experience of a residential Uni¬ 
versity, but 1 think that the environment is a 
good thing for a man wlio is going out to India, 
the association of a number of other men of 
his own years in different pursuits, and 
altogether I think the life of a University is a 
good one. I have had, however, no experience 
of it, and I am only judging from what I have 
understood to be the case. 

19266, Do you think it is as valuable for 
an Indian candidate as for an English candi¬ 
date ? —I should think it would be more valuable 
for him if he could profit by it. 

19267. Do you think he is profiting by it?— 
I cannot say; I do not know what the conditions 
are, 

19268. I notice that you give it as your 
impression that the men who came out at the 
early age of 17 to 19 were inferior in stamina to 
the' men who come out now. Is there any 
truth in the statement that the University men 
who come out now are rather exhausted by 
their very serious intellectual labours ?—1 have 
not noticed that. 1 do not know that the intel¬ 
lectual strain is anything like so great as it was 
on the men who strove to pass the open competi¬ 
tion at the age of 17 to 19. I was judging by 
the results that occurred in Bengal in the 
eighties after this system was introduced. 

19269. Although the boy was perhaps over¬ 
strained at 19, he had his year’s probation 
afterwards during which he worked at rather 
slacker tension ? -1 think he had two years’ 
probation. 

19270. And he worked at lesser tension, as 
his place was assured ?—Yes. 

19271. You do not think he had recovered 
from the strain at 19 ?—I thought that was 
the reason for it. The ranks got depleted very 
materially in the eighties in Bengal so far as 
my recollection goes, 

19272. I notice that in answer to question 
(21) you propose a two years’ probation, one year 
of which is to be passed in England and the other 
year in India. Do you think that it would be 
really advantageous to the legal studies of the 
young English civilian to have his course 
broken in that way f—I think it would be, 
because the law he would study after coming out 
here is better acquired when he has some 
acquaintance with Indian conditions, especially 
such matters as the rent law and the codes. 

19273, Is it not the ease that one of the 
main desiderata is that the young Indian civilian 
should have a thorough knowledge of the work¬ 
ing of a good English court and of the way in 
which a first-rate English Judge manages' his 
counsel and manages his case ?—I have laid 
stress on that, but I think one year of itself 
would be a great advantage in that respect, and I 
do not see that it is necessary to have two. 1 
myself went through that course for two years 
and found it a very great advantage to me all 
through my service, even on the executive side. 

19274. Some Barristers have told me that 
it is almost essential to have two years’ reporting 
in order to get a thorough knowledge of the way 
in which an ‘English court is run. Would you 
concur in that?—I do not think it is necessary 
at all. If you prescribe a certain class of courts 
to be attended and a certain number of cases to 
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be reported, I think you can do it quite well in 
one year, at any rate Buffioiently so for ail that 
is required for the general body of Civil Servant 
ooming out to India. I am speaking as one who 
has gone through that course of training. 

19275. You think you would get the ade¬ 
quate legal teaching in India for the second 
year?—Yes, I think that can be got. Anyone 
of inteliigence, who had done one year in 
England, would probably be able to get up these 
codes by himself. 

19276. Have you ever considered whether 
it would be possible to seud any of the most 
promising and brilliant members of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service to England for a course of 
study ?—I have not thought of sending them for 
a course of study, but I have thought they 
should be encouraged, when their first furlough 
becomes due, to go to England. I would give 
them their first furlough at an earlier stage 
than now, and allow them to take 18 
months then for this purpose; and if they could 
put in J 8 months in England after eight years’ 
service, it would be a very good thing. The only 
encouragement I should think it necessary to 
give them would be to inform them that it would 
be an advantage which would tell in their favour 
when selections came to be made for district 
charges. 

19277. Would you recommend that these 
18 months should be spent in a llarrister’s 
chamber in London P—No, I am not referring 
to the men who are going into the Judicial branch 
of the service, but to the Executive branch. 
My answers all through refer to the Executive 
branch of the service, except when I am dealing 
specifically with the Judicial branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service, 

19278. I was referring to the Provincial 
officer ?—I think he has acquired a very good 
knowledge of criminal law by the time he has 
done eight years in trying oases in the courts. 

19279. You think it might be desirable to 
select a certain number, either with or without 
examination, of your best Provincial Service 
men after eight years passed in the Provincial 
Civil Service, and recommend them to spend 18 
months in England?—Yes. 

19280. What would you recommend they 
should study there ?—I do not think they should 
be confined to study; I do not say that at all. 

I think generally they should get some know¬ 
ledge of English life and English ideals, 

19281. Have any officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service so far used their furlough in that 
way?—1 do not know. A very few may have. 
There are some who have got into the Provincial 
Service who have already been to England. As 
far as my experience goes, I cannot say that more 
than a very few may have used their furlough in 
that way. They get one year at the most and 
they rather spend it at their homes or not very 
far away. 

19282. (Mr. Maidge.) You have given us 
certain suggestions and opinions which, 
although not exactly contradictory, do not, 
unless I have misunderstood you, dovetail into 
one another. 1 should like therefore to ask you, 
with regard to what you say as to men in the 
Provincial Civil Service coming from the same 
and possibly a better class than those who go 


home for the open competition, supposing it 
were put to the Commissiou that we should 
adopt one or other of the two methods, would 
you prefer the competitive examination to the 
promotion from the Provincial Service for the 
Indian ?—Personally I think the Provincial 
Service would provide the better man, assuming 
that under the suggested scheme of selection in 
India separately you do not send the successful 
man home afterwards for probation in England, 
that they start on the same training and go on 
discharging the same duties, as I understand to 
be the case. 

19283. When you say that you have in mind 
that your suggestion of nomination combined with 
examination might result in such serious conse¬ 
quences as these. In the first place there might 
be favouritism at home, or in the second place if 
there was no favouritism there might be mistakes, 
and in the third place you might shut out a class 
of men who were really very good fellows but 
were not nominated. I put forward these three 
points in order to ask whether in preferring 
promotion from the Provincial Service you have 
had them in mind at all ?—1 have certainly had 
to bear these things in mind. Men have to be 
selected, however, even from the existing 
serviw; you oannot promote men from the 
Provincial Civil Service by seniority alone. In 
the appointment of men from the Provincial Civil 
Service to tho charge of districts or to the higher 
posts you must necessarily proceed by selection. 

19284. By British characteristics do I under¬ 
stand you to mean what other witnesses have 
meant, that the competitive examination tests 
certain mental qualities but in no way tests 
other characteristics of the average Englishman 
which make for good government in this 
country?—I oanuot say I am familiar with 
what other witnesses have said, or iu oases vvhere 
I have read it I oannot remember it distinctly, 
but I am bound to say it is not a complete test, 
and that, 1 think, would be admitted on all sides. 

I do not know of any more complete means 
except a theoretical test, namely, selection prior 
to competition, and that I think would be very 
difficult to carry out in practice. I do not see 
that there is any other practical test than com¬ 
petition. The results depend on the kind of 
men who go up. 

19<:85. Not only in respect of Indians but 
in respect of other nations, the French, the 
Portuguese, and others, the competitive examina¬ 
tion, if it were a putely mental test, would not 
test other qualities whioh the average Englishman 
is presumed to possess because of his heredity, 
euvironmeut, and other things. Is that your 
opinion ?—The mere fact of being able to succeed 
in au examinabiou ot this standard does mean 
that a man is possessed of certain qualities, 
perseverance for instance, determination, resolu¬ 
tion, and so on. 

19286. Qualities that make for good govern¬ 
ment in Oolonies and Dependencies ? —I think 
you must judge by results, and I think you will 
find that on the whole it has given us a very 
good body of men. I believe that is admitted 
all the world over. 

19287. You do not think that the Indians 
who have come out under competitive examiu- 
atiou compare favourably with the Englishmen 
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•who have come out under the same tests. What 
is the proportion of inefBeients among the 
European cadre, and the proportion of ineffioienta 
in the Indian cadre P—I cannot name any pro¬ 
portion ; what I say is that the proportion in the 
■case of Indians is greater than in the ease of 
Europeans. 

19288. You have referred to the Sonthal 
Parganas. You are of course aware that tho 
Government have passed some half dozen regular 
tions relating to all non-regulation districts, 
giving it as their reason they wished to 
protect primitive races from the kind of litigation 
and tnat sort of thing which is sometimes bred 
in them by the inferior class of lawyers?—Of 
course I am aware of that aim. 

19289. Do you see any reason to doubt tho 
reasons given for that ?—I do not know that I 
am prepared to go into all these matters off¬ 
hand. I merely mentioned the point incidentally 
when I was asked whether I had any judicial 
experience, the assumption being that I had not. 
I had that judicial experience. I should be 
prepared to go fully into the matter, but 1 should 
like to formulate my ideas again before advancing 
my reasons on the subject. Tliis relates especially 
■to the administration of the district of the Sonthal 
Pargatias and a few others in which there are 
aboriginal people. 

19290. It might throw light on a very 
important principle if you told us whether you 
believed those regulations were good ?—One 
thing we have found it necessary to do in the 
protection of the weak is to keep the legal 
practitioner, who raanufaotures a tremendous 
jietwork of technical law, out of the place It 
has been found that we cannot protect the 
Sonthal except in that way : be eften prefers to 
have no lawyer at all to help him, relying on the 
justness of the presiding officer. When he does 
got legal aid, his cases are distorted in order to 
•conform with certain legal technicalities. I 
should like to have had time to go over all the 
various considerations involved. 

19291. So far as that influence is concerned, 
•even in regulation districts, has it tended to 
promote litigation as far as you are aware ?—I 
think so. 

19292. And perjury?—I thiuk that every 
one who has tried oases knows there is a tremend¬ 
ous amount of perjury in the courts. Even a 
man with a true case embroiders it with a good 
deal of false evidence, believing that it will 
improve his ease. 

19293. Do you think that the experience of 
every civilian in the early portion of his career 
enables him to acquire that knowledge which 
is valuable to him even should he select the 
Judicial Service afterwards?—1 should say 
distinctly so. 

19294. Then in that case if you were to 
nominate Barristers directly to the Bench, they 
would lack that experience ?-~European Barris¬ 
ters in the Presidency towns would lack it 
entirely, and Indian Barristers would lack it to a 
large extent. 

19295. Has any method occurred to you to 
give them the experience they need in that 
way ?—If you select the men at the age at which 
civilians go through that training, you will not 
get good men. The men would rather stick to 
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the Bar if they think they are worth anything, 
and they will not go into the Judicial Service in 
the lowest ranks. 

19296. With regard to the statutory civilians, 
do you^ think that the system failed because it 
was radically bad or because the selections made 
for it were not of the best P — Broadly speaking. 
I am inclined to think that the selections were 
not of the best, because it was assumed that this 
was an endeavour to get into the service of the 
country’ men belonging rather to the higher class, 
the more aristocratic class. I know that in 
Bengal there were two or three who got appoint¬ 
ments in that way. 

19297. Do you or do you not think that 
it would be an advantage to British rule in this 
country if men of influence of that stamp could 
be captured for the service? It would be an 
advantage, but I do not think you would get 
the right men, the men who would be of much 
use to the administration. 

19298. Is that because our system is so cast- 
iron and scientific that you oould not get these 
men to adapt themselves to it ? —One thing is 
that it is very ditficult to predicate of a man at 
the early stage when selection would have to be 
made how he will turn out in the case of au 
Indian. The Indian begins to fail early 
compared with the European. 

19299. With regard to the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service who do not go home 
for the competitive examination, that may be 
partly because they cannot afford it, but may 
it not also be because they have scruples about 
going?—With regard to scruples about going, 
these caste obstacles and scruples in Bengal are of 
very little practical effect; in fact the editor of 
the Bengalee stated in 1910 that the caste 
obstacle was practically dead in Bengal, and you 
find a great number of men going home to study 
for the law and the medioal profession, and 
many leading gentlemen in India send their 
sons to complete their education in England 
without any idea of competing for any particular 
employment. 1 remember reading that the 
Maharaja of Benares and the Pandits of Benares 
stated that they should encourage people to go to 
England and free them from any difficulties on 
account of caste, and that they would readmit 
them to caste on their return. There are no 
doubt difficulties. It is obvious that a man 
going the long journey from India to England, 
apart from caste objections, is at a disadvantage, 
but then it argues the possession of certain 
qualities that are useful, beoause it requires a 
certain amount of moral courage, resolution and 
enterprise for him to go to England and study. 

19300. Does the fact that a man goes home 
alienate him from his own class and prevent 
hi_m sympathising with them as fully as he 
might do?—I have distinctly seen that, where a 
man has gone at a late stage especially. 

19301. (Jfr. Chaubal.) In your answer to 
question (3) you say that there are certain sections 
of the Indian community, for example the 
Muhammadans who at present do not succeed in 
competitive examinations as well as others, for 
example the Bengalis. I suppose you have in 
mind only the small number of Muhammadans 
who pass in the higher examinations.’’—One 
knows it as regards all examinations. 
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19302, Have you in your mind the com¬ 
paratively smaller number of a community like 
ttie Muhammadans, or have you tried to compare 
the number which comes out successful .with the 
proportion of the educated classes ?—I have not 
made any comparisons of that kind. Taking the 
Muhammadan class as a whole, I do not think they 
are mentally anything like so alert as the Hindus. 

19303. What is the basis for saying that ?— 
Experience. 

19304. Experience such as you gain from the 
results of examinations ?—I do not refer only 
to the Indian Civil Service, but to all kinds of 
examinations. 

19305. You think that the results of examina¬ 
tions show that Muhammadans as a class have 
less acute brains than other classes?—He is not 
mentally so alert, and has not the same facility 
in tackling examinations. For instance, he is 
not so good at cultivating his memory. 

19306. Is that an inference based on the 
comparatively smaller number of Muhammadans 
coming out successful in any of the examina¬ 
tions?— No, it is not based entirely on that. It 
is based on my general experience of Muham¬ 
madans as compared with Hindus, of Muham¬ 
madan clerks, for instance, as compared with 
Hindu clerks, of the way they carry on their 
work and the intelligence they show in carrying 
it on. 

19307. I suppose if that is correct, you ought 
to expect it to be brought out in the results of 
the examinations ?—I believe it is. 

19308. Therefore I ask you whether you 
have tried at any time to see what the proportion 
of the successful candidates is to the educated 
portion of the community. Take, for instance, 
a community the total number of which is 50,000 
and another community which numbers one 
lakh. If out of the one lakh community you 
find only two successful in an examination, and 
out of the community of 50,000 you find ten 
successful, unless you compare the educated 
classes of the community of one lakh and the 
educated classes in the community of 50,000, 
your percentage based on the results of the 
examination is likely to be fallacious? — 
Naturally. If you were to base anything on 
the fact of the results, you would take those who 
have educated themselves up to the same 
standard and compare the two together. 

19309. Then if you take those, do you find 
that difference?—I have never worked it out, 
but I should say distinctly that that is what I 
think. The Muhammadans are not the only 
class I only took them as an instance. I find 
the Biharis, for instance, also deficient as com¬ 
pared with Bengalis. 

1931i). Whenever you speak of any com¬ 
munity as being backward in education, I want 
to know whether you have compared the results 
of the examinations with the educated propor¬ 
tion of the community ?—I have not compared 
the things statistically. 

19311. With regard to your answer to ques¬ 
tion (16), may we take it that it is your distinct 
impression that when the age-limit was 17 to 19, 
an undue proportion broke down physically ?— 

I am going back to a period verging on thirty 
years, and there is always a tendency for the 
cases in which there has been a break-down 
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to persist in the memory more than the cases 
where there was no breakdown; so that it is 
only an impression. 

19312. It is very few that can give us their 
recollections of what were the results of that 
early age, and we are glad to have yours. 
Tour impression is that the larger strain on the 
minds of these young men was perhaps the 
cause of it ?—Yes, that was the impression I had 
of the cause. The fact is that some did break 
down. 

19313. Was that impression strong enough 
to make you think of that as a factor against 
reducing the sge to the old limits of 17 to 19? 
—I should not like to base my opinion as to the 
advisability or possibility of doing that solely on 
that limited experience. 

19314. Supposing it were proposed to bring 
down the age to 17 to 19, would you con¬ 
sider this as an element against bringing it 
down, as one of the considerations ?—I say it 
is one of the factors to be reckoned with, but it 
should not be tlie determining factor. 1 do not 
think it would prove the determining factor. 

19315. And you would say the same thing 
about knowledge of the world?—I think that 
is very useful and is a distinct advantage. 

19316. Your impression is that those who 
came out under those age-limits had less know¬ 
ledge of the world?—Certainly. 

19317. You probably admit that under the 
present circumstances of India it is of some 
importance that men who on coming out here 
get as much power in their hands as members of 
the Indian Civil Service should have more mature 
judgment and better knowledge of the world ?— 
Yes, mature judgment, greater experience, and 
broader views. 

19318. And under the present oiroumstances 
that is more necessary than it was at one time ? 
—1 think you require better men now than you 
did in the old days, at any rate for the Exe¬ 
cutive branch. 

19319. Is this the substance of all your 
answers given to the different members of the 
Commission, that if there was an Indian Civil 
Servant who had such Western culture as the 
present curriculum for English students pres¬ 
cribes, with residence at a XJnveisity for two or 
three years, certain Indian servants would not 
be unde.sirable ?—Yes, that is a useful and 
desirable thing for an Indian in the Indian Civil 
Service. 

19320. And if there was any large number 
of such Indians introduced into the administra¬ 
tion there would be no objection to them, would 
there?—It would depend on the test applied. 

19321. Take the same test as now obtains, 
that they go through the competitive examination 
of the same difficulty as at present, the same 
curriculum as at present, with three years’ resi¬ 
dence in England in order to get wider know¬ 
ledge of English habits and English ways of 
living and English administration, and an educa¬ 
tion which would teach him to be absolutely 
impartial, and all the qualities that can be 
assured by residence in England: taking all this, 

I suppose there would be no objection to the em¬ 
ployment of such an Indian in the Indian Civil 
Service ?—He would have to get through the 
examination in any case and 1 presume that as 
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he was on the spot in England he would get think that men who had come out from England 
through the examination at home if qualified. after some training there and went up for the 
19322. There would be no objection to such examination would be at all likely to succeed in 
a man ?—If he had been in England he would the examination out here as well as men who had 
presumably go up for the examination there. been studying hard for it in this country. 

18323. If you get the same sort of mate- _ 19332. I do not yet see the objection to 
rial by an examination held out here, ensuring also simultaneous examination that you are thinking 
residence at home, what objection would there of ?—If you have it open to men who do not 
be to that ?—I do not think you would got the possess the qualities which I consider essential, 
same material out here, even in the case of those then these men would probably get in by 
who would subsequently have had a period of examination here to an undue extent. It would 
residence at home. trench on the irreducible minimum of Europeans. 

19324. Whether _we get it or not, my ques- 19333. You have nothing by which you 
tion is that, supposing instead of the examina- ensure the possession of those qualities in these 
tion being held in England there was the that now appear at home ?—Except that you 
same competitive examination, of the same postulate it by tbe fact that they have gone to 
difficulty,^ in India, and those who passed that England and therefore possess certain qualities, 
examination had three years' residence at a such as moral courage, resolution, enterprise, and 
University in England after having passed, so on, which lead them to go to England, 
what would be the objection to such men being 19334. With regard to your answer to quts- 
employed in the Indian Civil Service ?—I think ticn (IS) of the Provincial Civil Service questions, 
the earlier the Indian goes to England the it is the same answer as that which you give to 
better. Do you mean that the examination out question (88) in regard to the Indian Civil 
here v/ould be confined to men selected to Service?—Yes. Ido not know that 1 under¬ 
compete ? stand what vras intended by the question. 

19325. No, it should be open to anybody. 19336. Persons in the Provincial Service who 
—If it is to be open to everyone and to be a free exercise magisterial powers receive the same 
competition I am afraid 1 cannot recede from legal training which the subordinate judiciary 
the position I have taken up already, namely, of the Indian Civil Service have A number 
that it would gradually lead to the admission of of those who get into the Provincial Civil 
a greater number of Indians into the Service Service now have taken the B. L. degree ; and a 
than would be compatible with the maintenance number of them have undergone a legal course 
of the British standard. ^ ^ of training, but. you cannot say they have had 

19326. If it is the same examination ?— The the same amount of training as those who are 
examination is not the sole test. 1 am bound appointed to the Judicial branch, because for the 
to say one must take racial qualifications into J udioial branch a man requires to have practised 
account, _ at the Bar for some time, three years I 

19327. Surely you are not goiug to shut the think. 

English door against Indians ?—Not at all. 19336. Is it necessary that a man must be 

19328. Supposing Indians passed through the a B. L. in order to get into the Executive 
English door in greater numbers than the neoes- Service?—No. 

sary proportion you have in your mind, how 19337, But it is absolutely necessary he 

would you stop that ?—By increasing the attiao- should be a B. L. in order to get into the 
tivenesi of the Service to Enropeam.s. Then you Judicial Service ?—I believe so. 
will get a better class of competitors and that 19338. Therefore, taking the original quali- 

will raise the standard attained. I believe the fioation. you cannot say that every person who 
number of Indians will increase because the exercises magisterial authority in the executive 
attractiveness to the European candidate is line has that training and knowledge of law 
decreasing and is likely to go on decreasing unless which the person entering the Judicial Service 
something is done to improve the present has?—If you refer to Civil Law he certainly 
conditions. has not, but I think his training in Criminal 

19329. Assume that you rnake the Indian Law is greater than that of the ordinary 
Civil Service as attractive as possible, and assume pleader. 

that after you have done that a larger number 19339. You mean such training as he gets 

of Indians come in through the English door ; in passing through the lower standard and 
is there any possible way of preventing that?— higher standard ?-Yes, and furthermore the 
Not if you have the door open ; if the door is practice t)f trying cases. 

open then they can get in. 19340. If you bring in a man who has 

19330. Supposing that doer is kept open in has absolutely no legal training and entrust him 
India and you get men of the same qualifi- with magisterial work, I daresay that after ten 
cations, what would be the objection to having years’ practice he will be greatly improved. But 
the examination here?—I do not think you we are now speaking about recruiting the Service 
would get the same qualifications. with men who by their studies and attendance 

19331. Why not? Zou have the same edu- are expected to be capalle of doing the work, 
cation and the same residence in England, Therefore if you take the two lines, the judicial 
only instead of being previous to the examina- and the magisterial, as the standard, while you 
tion it is subsequent to the examination?—I can say of the man who enters the judicial work 
think you stated that this examination would that he has a certain training in law you cannot 
be open to all in India, and what guarantee is predicate the same thing of the man in the 
there that those in India would not swamp executive line so far as he disposes of magisterial 
Indians who came back from England ? 1 do not work at the start ?—Not at the outset, but you 
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have to recruit your Executive branch at an 
earlier age than you recruit the Judicial. 

19341. You concede that at the start he 
is not equipped with that same knowledge of 
law which his brethren on the judicial side 
have P —Yes, academic knowledge of law. 

19342. Supposing this magisterial work which 
the executive ofiScer performs is transferred to 
the man who does the civil work, keeping the 
executive and administrative work only for the 
executive officer, and allowing the man who does 
the civil work to do both civil and criminal, 
bearing in mind the question of expense which 
we can consider afterwards, what would be your 
objection to that ?—So far as the actual trial of 
criminal cases is concerned there is probably 
not much to choose between the two at the 
outset. 

19313. And there would be this advantage 
that, while so far as the criminal work goes he 
is not in any way subordinate to the person who 
does the criminal work ot the whole district, 
the District and Sessions Judge, he would be 
Subordinate after the change ?—I think, if I 
remember rightly, suberdination has a technical 
meaning in the Criminil Procedure Code as 
regards that ,• and that the executive man in 
magisterial work is only subordinate owing to the 
fact that appeals lie to the Sessions Judge. But 
there is the question of control over him, 
and 1 have found it extremely difficult in my 
inspections to get him to maintain a proper 
standard, for instance, to prevent the fudging 
of witnesses’ registers. 

19344. I am not speaking of that, but 
of subordinate in this sense. The magistrate’s 
prospects of promotion in the Ser vice now depend 
entirely on the executive head of the district ?— 
So far as they are employed in the general line 
undoubtedly their promotion depends on how 
they discharge their work in the opinion of the 
district officer. 

19345. The district officer at present has 
entire control of their promotion and prospects ? 
■—Only after the stage when selection comes in. 
Up to then they get their grade promotion, 
unless they ar e' absolutely inefficient, in due 
course. 

19346. My point is that under the present 
system the person who is the principal Sessions 
Judge of the district has no control what¬ 
soever over the subordinate magistracy who 
do the criminal work ?—He has the right to 
inspect their courts in Bengal, but he very 
seldom takes the trouble to do that duty, and 
it is left to the district officer and the Commis¬ 
sioner to do it for him. 1 am speaking of what 
I know. 

19347. It is not supposed to be a part of 
his duties ; a District and Sessions Judge is not 
supposed to go round and examine Magistrate’s 
courts ?—In Bengal it is the case, but very few 
Judges have done it. 1 have known some of 
them try it to a partial extent. 

19348. I understand you to say that about 
four or five years would be sufficient period for 
bifurcation between the two lines ? —About five 
years I should say. 

19349. May it even not be a little less ?—I 
will put it a little less because in making a calcula¬ 
tion I overestimated the period of serving in 


settlement work. I think a couple of months’ 
insight into that would be enough for a judicial 
man. 

19350. It would be quite possible for the 
necessary acquaintance with the administrative 
and executive work to be obtained by a civilian 
within the first three years of his coming into the 
country ?—I think it would be advisable for 
them all to have five years, but it should be 
remembered that during that period the man is 
doing actual, solid work and at the same time 
acquiring training. 

19351. You think it would not be possible 
to reduce the five years ?—No, you must give 
him IS months’ probationary training. I include 
probation. I have rather revised my opinion in 
that respect. 

1952. Five years with probation ?—About 
5J years with probation, I think it might be done 
in that time, apart from study leave at home. 

19353. {Sir Murray Hammick.) When you 
were taking notes of oases at home under proba¬ 
tion did you find that the second year’s cases 
were of considerably more importance than the 
first year’s ?—If I remember rightly I think they 
prescribed a higher class of case and a higher 
grade of court, but I do not see why that should 
not be prescribed in the first year. 

19354. Do not you think that before a 
pupil can take notes in the higher courts in 
England it would be very necessary he should 
have learned a considerable amount of law so as 
to understand what was going on?—He is 
learning law. At the time I underwent my 
probation we learned a great deal of low ; we 
went through even the Civil Procedure Code. 

19355. Do not you think the amount of law 
you had learned by the end of your first year 
made you much better able to profit by the notes 
you took in your second year than would have 
been the case if you had had to go to the higher 
courts during your first year’s probation ?—1 do 
not look upon the probation in the courts as a 
means of acquiring a knowledge of law but more 
as a means of acquiring a general knowledge of 
practice, especially, in applying the rules of 
evidence and of seeing the manner in which trials 
are conducted when there are the best advocates 
employed on each side. 

19356. With regard to the scheme of pro¬ 
bation you have suggested, do not you think 
it would be rather disconcerting to the pupil at 
home if at the end of one year he had a complete 
breakup to take leave of his relations and friends 
and then came out here and started in a college 
again ? Do not you think that would spoil the 
course he was undergoing ?—I ought to explain 
that I should contemplate him as definitely 
selected for the Indian Civil Service at the end of 
the first year. The second year would therefore 
be not probation but training. I would not reject 
him after he came out here. 

19357. But do not you think that the course 
we ourselves took would have been very much 
interfered with if we had to take a holiday to 
say farewell to all our relations and friends 
and then proceed to India in the middle of the 
course?—It is a big break, I was thinking of 
the advantages of acquiring a colloquial know¬ 
ledge of the language because I think the language 
we learned in England was not of the colloquial 
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type. One could read a newspaper immediately 
on coming out but not converse. 

19358. Do not you think that the temptations 
of a college in India, placed in some more 
or less central town, would be very considerable 
to those young students who came out on 
Rs. 400 a month?—I have indicated in my 
written answers that I would rather not put them 
in large towns, and I would give them Rs. 400 a 
month when they came out. 

19359. But do not you think that the tempta¬ 
tions and social distractions in a college of this 
sort, wherever it was situated, for instance sports 


possibly and all kinds of social distractions, would 
possibly end in many of the students being in 
debt by the possibly end of the first year if they 
only had l4s. 400 a month to live on ?—I do not 
know that it would, any more than it affects the 
men in the police. I think it has been useful to 
these. There is no guarantee that the second 
year of probation in England would be devoted 
assiduously to the work of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned to Bombay.) 
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Written Answers received from the Bengal Government to questions relating to the 

Indian Cifil Service, 


(1) What is your experience of the worting of 
the present system of recruitment by open cotn- 
petitiTe examination for the Indian Civil Service P 
Do you accept it as generally satisfactory in 
principle ?—Government accepts the present 
system of recruitment by open competitive exam¬ 
ination as generally suitable. 

(3) Is the system equally suitable for the 
admissiou of “ Natives of India ” and of other 
natural-horn subjects of His Majesty? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—The system 
was not designed with a view to recruiting 
Natives of India, and if it were only a question 
of their recruitment, open competition would have 
many drawbacks. The system ^is based on the 
assumption that the oompetit^s, as a whole, 
possess the necessary qualities for administration, 
and it does not provide in any way a test of those 
qualities. It is to this e.xtent suitable, in that 
under it, in the majority of cases, some portion 
of the education and training of successful 
candidates takes place in England ; but if they 
ever come to consist largely of Natives of India, 
it would probably be possible to devise a more 
suitable method of recruitment. 

(4) Further, is any differentiation desirable 
between other classes of natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty? If so, what do you propose?•— 
There appears to be no necessity to differentiate 
between other classes of natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty. 

(5) Do you consider that the combination of 
the open competitive examination for the Home 
and Colonial Civil Services with that for the 
Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advantage 
of Indian interests ? Please give your reasons P 
—If the lower limits of age recommended by this 
Government are accepted, this question does not 
arise. 

(7) What is your opinion regarding a system 
of simultaneous examination in India and in 
England open in both eases to all natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?—This Government is 
opposed at present to any system of simultaneous 
examinations. 

(8) Are yon in favour of holding this exam¬ 
ination simultaneously at any other centre or 
centres within His Majesty’s dominions?—No. 

(9) What would be your opinion with regard 
to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre by “ Natives of 
India recruited by means of a separate exam¬ 
ination in India, or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of 
provinces in India ? If so, what proportion 
do you recommend ?—This Government would 
be prepared to consider some system of direct 
recruitment in India for posts at present included 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre, but which, it 
is not essential, should be held by a European 
trained agency. This opinion, however, is sub¬ 
ject to the proviso that the European minimum 
is maintained in the Indian Civil Service, and 
that the present system of listed posts is not 
interfered with. 


(10) If you do not approve of simultaneous or 
separate examinations in India, are you in favour 
of any system under which “ Natives of India" 
would be selected in India for admission to the 
Indian Civil Service by means of (a) nomination; 
(6) combined nomination and examination; or 
(c) any other method ? If so, please describe 
fully what system you would recommend. In 
particular, do you consider it desirable that 
whatever the system, all classes and communi¬ 
ties should be represented ? If so, how would 
you give effect to this principle ?—This is 
covered by the answer to question (9). 

(11) If you are in favour of a system for the 
part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service by 
“Natives of India’’ in India, do you considei 
that “Nalives of India’’should still be eligible 
for appointment in England, or would you 
restrict that right to other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty P —If separate provision is made 
for some system of direct recruitment in India as 
indicated in the answer under question (9), Natives 
of India should be eligible for appointment in 
England only if they have undergone a fixed 
period of education and training in England 
before the open examination. 

(12) Would you regard any system of seleo 
tion in India which you may recommend foi 
young men who are “ Natives of India ” as beinj 
in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the presen 
system of promoting to listed posts oflaoers of thi 
Provincial Civil Services ? If the former, wha 
alteration, if any, would you recommend in thi 
conditions governing the Provincial Givi 
Services?—It should he supplementary to tin 
present system. 

(13) Do you recommend any separate methoi 
of recruitment for the Judicial branch of th 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe th 
system that you would propose? —This Govern 
ment does not recommend any separate methoi 
of recruitnient for the Judicial branch of th 
Indian Civil Service, 

(14) Are you satisfied with the present deflni 
tion of the term “ Natives of India ” in section 
of the Government of India Act, 1670 (33 Yict 
c. 3), as including “ any person born and domi 
ciled within he dominions of His Majesty i 
India, of parents habitually resident in Indii 
and not established there for temporary purpose 
only,’ irrespective of whether such persons are c 
unmixed Indian descent, or of mixed Europea 
and Indian descent, or of unmixed Europea 
descent? If not, please state fully any prop( 
sals that you wish to make in regard to th 
matter?—The definition was drawn for a part 
cular purpose, vis, to include all those who migi 
consider themselves partially disqualified froi 
the higher branches of Government servh 
owing to the conditions of the open examinatic 
for the Indian Civil Service and to the fact thi 
that examination takes place in England. F( 
this purpose the definition seems suitable, an 
there seems no reason to differentiate betwee 
those of European and Indian descent. The; 


• The views of 
Shams-ul Huda, 
Appendix III. 


of read subject to a Minute of Dissent recorded by the Hou’ble Nawab Sv 

Member of the Executive Council of His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, which has been reproduced 
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are some possible anomalies under the definition, 
but they are few in number, and it is probable 
that no definition could be tree from similar 
anotnalks. 

(15) If the system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination in England is retained, 
please state the age-limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
full reasons. Do you consider that the age-limits 
should be fixed to attract candidates of the 
normal school-leaving age in England, or candi¬ 
dates who have compleced a University course, 
or candidates at an intermediate stage of educa¬ 
tion ?—This Government considers that the age 
of arrival in India should not be later than 23; 
it is also essential that there should lie at least two 
years’ probation in England to provide for the 
necessary training in law and other subjects. 
This Government would favour a system of three 
years’ training at a University after passing the 
examination. To admit of this the maximum 
age limits should not be above 20. 

(16) What is your experience of the relative 
merits of the candidates selected under varying 
age-limits, particularly under the systems in force 
from 1878 to 1891 (age-limits 17—19 years, 
followed by two or three years’ probation at an 
approved University) and siuce 1891 (age-limits 

—23 or 22—24 years, followed by one year’s 
probation) ?—'Ihe higher age-limits have now 
been in force for 20 years, and it is difiScult to 
institute any general comparison of the merits 
of the two sets of candidates which is not based 
on a priori reasoning. A comparison of the 
relative merits of senior ofiBcers who came out 
just before or just after the change is hardly 
possible. 

(17) What is your opinion regarding the 
suitability of the recent recruits to the Indian 
Civil Service?—Not quite so many candidates 
from the best schools or with the best honours 
come to India as used to in the earlier years of 
the present system. The attractions of the service 
would have to be considerably enhanced before 
India can expect to get always the very best men 
that appear at the combined examination, but the 
service does obtain an excellent class, and there 
appears to bo no general falling-off in this class of 
recent years. It must be remembered, however, 
that auy dissatisfaction in the service or any 
alterations in the attractions of the work in 
India take some time to reflect themselves in 
recruitment. 

(18) What is the most suitable age at which 
junior Civilians should arive in India ?—Between 
22 and 24. 

(19) What age-limits for the open competitive 
examination iu England would best suit candi¬ 
dates who are “ Natives of India,” and for what 
reasons? Do you recommend any differentiation 
between the age-limits for “ Natives of India ” 
and for other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—Indians generally would desire high 
age-limits such as the present iu order to enable 
Indian candidates to take a University degree in 
India before appearing at the examination in 
England. It does not appear, however, that the 
present high limits have resulted in any increase 
in the number of Indians successful at the open 
examination, and the practice of taking a degree 
in India prevents long residence in England 
before the open examination. What is to be 
desired in an Indian candidate is not high 
University distinctions, but a reasonably long 
training in England. 


(20) On what principle should the subjects for 
the open competitive examination be fixed ? Do 
you accept the principle laid down by Ijord 
Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and since fol¬ 
lowed, that “ the examination should be of such a 
nature that no candidate who may fail shall, to 
whatever calling he may devote himself, have 
any reason to regret the time and labour which he 
had SMut in prepring himself to be examined,” 
and that the object should be to secure, not 
specialists in any particular subject that may be 
useful in a subsequent Indian career, but the 
ordinary well-educated young man of the period ? 
—The field of activity of the Indian Civil 
Service is so wide that no attempt to recruit 
specialists would be successful. The basis of the 
open competitive examination is that any given 
body^ of English youths who have received an 
English education and training may be assumed 
to possess the qualifications necessary for the work 
of the Indian Civil Service. To secure a wide 
field of candidates, the examination must therefore 
be on the same lines as the ordinary English 
education, and any attempt to specialize it would 
restrict the number of candidates and possibly 
alter their average quality. 

(22) Is any differentiation in the subjects for 
the examination desirable between candidates 
who are “Nitives of India” and other candi¬ 
dates P If so, please state them and give reasons ? 
— No. 

(23) Do you consider it necessary that certain 
posts should be reserved by Statute for officers 
recruited to the Indian Civil Service; and, if so, 
what posts and for what reasons? Please state 
in detail what alterations (if any) you recommend 
in the schedule of the Indian Civil Service Act 
of 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., o. 64). [Attention is 
invited to tho provisions of the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c. 64), and 
of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet,, 
0 . 3;, reproduced as Appendices II and III to 
these questions.]—The Act of 1861 itself provides 
the machinery for getting over the statutory 
reservation of certain posts for the Indian Civil 
Service, and the Act of 1870 definitely waives 
tho reservation in favour of Natives of India. 
The two Acts between them take away all the 
statutory protection conferred by the schedule. 
The schedule, therefore, remains merely as the 
enunciation of a principle or policy, and as such 
is a valuable guarantee which serves to assure 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service that their 
work will be of an important character and of a 
kind that is likely to attract the best men. The 
repeal of the schedule would probably be regard¬ 
ed with distrust by a large majority of men at 
present in the service, and that distrust would 
certainly re-act on recruitment, while the main- 
tenanoe of the schedule will not in practice throw 
any obstacles in the way of wider employment of 
Indians. Regarding the schedule merely as the 
assertion of a principle the actual posts that are 
included in it aro not of much essential import¬ 
ance, provided that they are high administrative 
and directory posts, and from this point of view 
there does not appear to be any object in altering 
the present schedule. 

(24) Do you consider that a minimum propor¬ 
tion of European subjects of His Majesty should 
be employed in the higher posts of the civil 
administration ? If so, to what proportion of the 
posts included in the Indian Civil Service cadre 
do you consider that “ Natives of India” might, 
under present conditions, properly be admitted ? 

69a 
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—If the present system of recruitment in England 
is maintained, this question does not arise. 

(25) Do you accept as generally satisfactory 
in principle the present system under which 
“Natives of India ” are recruited, partly through 
the medium of an open competitive examination 
in hingland, and party by special arrangement 
in India, in accordance either with rules framed 
under the provisions of section 6 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., e. 3), or with 
the provisions of the Indian Civil Service Act, 


1861 (24 & 25 Viet., c. 54) ? Do you recommend 
any alterations in this system'; and, if so, what ? 
—The present system is generally satisfactory 
in principle. 

(261 Give a list of the “Natives of India” 
now serving in your province who were recruited 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of open 
competition in England, stating in what 
year they were admitted, in which posts they 
are now serving, and their present rate of 
salary ?— 


No. 

Name. 

Year in 
which 
admittec 
to the 
Indian 
Civil 
Service. 

Pbesent post. 

1 





Substantive 

appointment. 

1 Officiating 

j appointment. 

i 

Station. 

rresent salary. 








Es. 

A. 

p. 

1 

Mr. Arthur 

Goodeve. 

1886 . 

District and Ses.sions 
Judge, 2nd grade. 

District and Sessions 
Judge, 1st grade. 

Burdwan ... 

I’av 

A. A. 

2,600 

600 

0 

0 

0 

0 







Total 

3,000 

0 

0 

2 

Mr. Lokendra 
Nath Palit. 

1886 ... 

Joint-Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, 
1st grade. 

District and Sessions 
Judge, 3rd grade. 

Bankura 

Pay 

A A. 

900 

733 

0 

5 

0 

4 






Total 

1,633 

6 

4 

3 

Mr. Muhammad 
Yusuf. 

1891 ... 

District and Sessions 
J edge, 2nd grade. 

1 

Eangpur 

Pay 

2,500 

0 

0 

4 

Mr. Satis Ch. 
Mukerjee. 

1 1893 ... 

Magistrate and 

Collector, Ist grade. 


Nadia ... 

Pay 

2,360 

0 

0 

6 

Mr. Kiran Ch. 
De. 

1893 ... 

Magistrate and 

Collector, 2pd grade 

j .Magistrate and 

j Collector, 1st grade. 

1 

Bangpnr 

Pay 

A. A. 

1,800 

450 

0 

0 

0 

0 





( 


Total 

2.260 

0 

0 

6 

Mr. Jnanendra 
Nath Gupta. 

1893 ... 

! 

Ditto 

Ditto 

(Special duty) 

Pay 

A. A. 

1,800 

460 

0 

0 

0 

0 



j 




Total 

3,260 

0 

0 

7 

Mr. Satyendra 
Ch. Mallik. 

1 1897 ... 

i 

District and Sessions 
Judge, 3rd grade. 


Nadia 

Pay 

2,0U0 

0 

0 

8 

Mr. Joseph Vas 

1 1898 ... 

Magistrate and 

Collector, 3rd grade. 

Magistrate and 

Collector, 3nd grade. 

Maids 

Pay 

A. A. 

1,600 

300 

0 

0 

0 

0 





i 


j Total 

1,800 

0 

0 

9 

10 

Mr. Gyonendra 
Nath Roy. 

Mr. Sharat £. 
Ghosh. 

1898 ... 

1903 ... 

Substantive j>ro 

tempore District 
and Sessions Judge. 

Joint-M agistrate 
and Deputy Collec¬ 
tor, 2nd grade. 

District and Sessions 
Judge, 3rd grade. 

(On leave) 

Additional Dis¬ 
trict and 

Sessions Judge, 
Bakarganj. 

Pay 

Pay 

A. A. 

2,000 

700 

868 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 





Total 

1,566 

10 

8 

11 

Mr. Mahim Ch. 
Ghosh 

It04 ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Additional Dis¬ 
trict and 

Sessions Judge, 
Mymensingh. 

Pay 

A. A. 

700 

866 

0 

10 

0 

8 


i 

Mr Guru Saday | 
l>utt. 1 


Ditto 


Total 

1,566 

10 

8 

12 

1906 ... 1 

i 

i 


Pabna and Bogra 

Pay 

A. A. 

7c0 

866 

0 

10 

0 

8 


1 

i 

i 




Total 

1,666 

10 

8 

13 

Mr. Probodh i 

Ch, De. ! 

1 

1608 ... 1 

Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector. 

•loint-Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, 
2nd grade. 

K ishor eg a nj, 
M ymensi n g h 
( Sub-divisioi.al 
Officer). 

Pay 

A. A. 

600 

200 

0 

0 

0 

0 


i 

1 

1 

Mr. Senegal : 

N arsingha 1 
Bau. i 

- 

1910 ... 

Di'to 

Total 

700 

0 

0 

14 


Ohandpur, Tip- 
pera (Sub. 

divisional 
Officer). 

Pay 

500 

0 

0 
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(28) Do you consider that the old system of 
appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” under the 
Statute of 1870 should be revived; and, if so, 
what method of recruitment would you recom¬ 
mend ?—This question is covered by the answer 
to question (9). 

(29) What experience have you had of mili¬ 
tary or other oflBcers who have been specially 
recruite^ in India to fill Indian Civil Service 
posts, and how many such officers are employed 
in your province ? Please distinguish in your 
reply between (a) military officers and (b) 
others, and give details of the latter.--There 
are no such officers in this province. 

(31) If the system of recruiting military 
officers in India has been stopped, or has never 
existed in your province, would you advise its 
re-introduction or introduction, as the case may 
be,'%nd if the system should be introduced or 
re-introduced, to what extent should it be adopted ? 
—The object of such a system is either to 
expand the Civil Service in time of stress, or 
to provide officers who have had a special training 
to provide special requirements. The present 
circumstances of the province do not require 
any such assistance to the ordinary Civil Service. 

(33) Please now refer to the rules, dated 26th 
August 1910, made in exercise of the powers 
conferred by section 6 of the Government of 
India Act, 187(33 Viet., o. 3), and reproduced 
as Appendix lY, and to the statement in Appen¬ 
dix V, to these questions, showing the number of 
officers, places and appointments, commonly 
known ns listed posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, to fill 
which it has been declared that members of the 
' Provincial Civil Service can properly be appoint¬ 
ed ; and say whether the figures given are correct 
for your province ? —Yes, they are in aooordanoe 
with the decision of the Government of India 
on the reconstitution of the province in April 
last. 


(34) Are all the posts thus listed ordinarily 
and regularly filled by “ Natives of India ” ? 
If not, please state for the last five years to 
what extent there has been any failure to 
work up to tfie authorised list, and explain 
the reasons?—The listed posts have ordinarily and 
regularly been filled by Natives of India, except 
the Under-Secretaryship to Government. The 
Junior Secretaryship to the Board in Bengal 
Proper was so ffiled from 1905 to 1910, when 
both the members of the Board recorded their 
joint experience to the effect that the member 
has never got efficient assistance from a Secre¬ 
tary taken from the Provincial Service. The 
member in charge had then had four years’ 
experience of such a Secretary, and strongly 
pressed for the appointment of a civilian. The 
appointment of Junior Secretary will, it is 
expected, shortly be abolished, and the officer 
holding that appointment is now praotically 
doing the work of Deputy Secretary to 
Government. No suitable officer has been found 
in the Provincial Service to hold the ajjpointment 
of Under-Secretary. With a view of training 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service in Secre¬ 
tariat work and of making them better fitted to 
hold posts such as those of Personal Assistants to 
Commissioners, in which a knowledge of Secre¬ 
tariat procedure is very useful, a scheme was 
started two years ago by which two or three 
junior Provincial Service officers are employed 
for five months each cold weather as Assistant 
Secretaries in the Secretariat departments. Al¬ 
though it has not been found possible to appoint 
an officer of the Provincial Civil Service to an 
Under-Secretaryship, which is an inferior post, 
officers of this service have been employed in 
superior posts connected with the general 
administration in excess of those which have been 
declared as listed, as will appear from the 
appended statement which relates to the past 
three years;— 


BENGAL. 


Holders of listed posts during the years 1909 to 1911. 



Name. 

Substantive 

Officiating or 

Date. 


appointment. 

temporary 

appointment. 

F rom— 

To— 

Statutory 

Barada Charan Mitra 

District and 
Session s 
Judge. 


1 st May 1900* ... 

Still a Judge. 4 

Provincial 

Civil 

Service. 

Kai Jogendra Natli 

Ghosh Bahadur. 

Ditto 


19th June 1906*... 

27th September 

1909. 

Ditto ... 

Sho.shi Bhushan Ohau- 
dhuri. 

Ditto 


21 at December 

1906.* 

■:1th July 1910. 

Ditto ... 

Tej Chandra Mukherji... 

» 

Ditto 


22nd December 
le08 .♦ 

Eetired from Bihar 
and Ori.ssa. 

I'itto ... 

.Jogendra Nath Mitra ... 

Ditto 


27th September 

J 909.* 

5th April 19ifi. 

Ditto ... 

Hajendra Nath Dutta ... 

Ditto 


4th July 1910* .. 

Still a District and 
Sessions Judge 

Ditto ... 

Kam Lai Dutta 

Ditto 


16th March 1911* 

Still a Judge in 
hihar and Orissa 

Ditto ... 

Jogendra Nath Mukherji 


OfEg. District and 
Sessions Judge. 

30th October 1909 

24th January 1910. 


* Date of substantive appointment. 
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BENGAL— concluded. 


Holders of listed posts during the years 1909 to 1911 —oonoluded. 



Name. 

1 

Substantive 

Officiating or 

Date. 


appointment. 

temporary 

appointment. 

From— 

To— 




r 

2nd January 1908 

l4th July 1908. 

Provincial 




6th June 1911 .. 

22nd September 

Pankaj Eumar Chatterji 


Offg. District-^ 


1911. 

Civil 



and Sessions ' 

26th October 


Service. 



Judge. L 

1911. 


Statutory 

Surja Kumar Agasti ... 

Magist rate 

..... 

6th February 

24th February 



and Collec¬ 
tor. 


1898.« 

1912. 

Ditto ... 

Abshanuddin Ahmad ... 

Ditto 


16 th December 






1899.* 


Provincial 

Ramendra Krishna Deb 

Ditto 


1st April 1902* 

Still in service. 

Civil 





Service. 
Ditto ... 

Krisanji Anant Shirole 


Offg. Deputy 

4th June 1909 ... 

18th June 1909. 




Commissioner. 


Ditto ... 

Jatindra Nath Gupta ... 

— 

Ditto 

2nd June 1910 ... 

13th July 1910. 

Ditto ... 

W. H. Thomson 

.. ••• 

Ditto 

9th October 1911 

8th November 






1911. 

Ditto ... 

Sarat Chandra Chatterji 


Ditto 

7 th Mav „ 

16th June 1911. 



r 

Sub. pro tem» 

1 


Ditto ... 


1 

Magistrate and 

1 


Srigopal Bhattacharji ... 

. -{ 

! 

Collector, 3rd 

grade. 

Joint Secretary 

1 

> 80th October 

1 1908. 

17th October 1910. 




to board. 

Sob. pro tern. 

1 




1 

Magistrate and 

30th 

17tn April „ 

Ditto ... 

Hamballabh Misra 

. -1 

1 

Collector. 

Offg. Magistrate 

27th January 1913 

Still acting in 



i 

and Collector. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

Ditto ... 

Atal Behari Maitra 


f 

12lh October 1908 

27tb October 18, 




Ditto ... 

2nd February 

8th March 1009. 



« 

c 

J809. 


Ditto ... 

Hemendra Lai Khastagir 


Ditto 

9th September 

30th October 1909. 





1909. 


Ditto ... 

Ramsadan Bhattacharji 

. 

Ditto ... 

8th July 1909 ... 

24 th November 

1909. 









r 

1 

27th September 

17th October 1909. 




1909. 


Ditto ... 

Manomohan Hay 


Ditto ... 

1 

16th May 1910 

16th June 1910, 




20th October „ 

i4th December 




1 


1910. 




r 

21st September 

12th October 1909. 




1 

1909. 


Ditto ... 

Howland Chandra 


Ditto ....^ 

1 

17 Ih November 

2lst November 




L 

1909. 

1909. 

Ditto ... 

Saiyid Zakir Hosain 


Ditto ... 1 

1 st October 1 909 

7 th September 

1910. 

718th October 

j 1909. 

Ditto ... 



(■ 

20th May 1910 ... 

3rd June 1910. 

Mukunda Deb Mukherji 


Ditto ...< 

18th „ 1911 ... 

6th 1911. 



1 

27th June „ ... 

14th July „ 

Ditto ., 

Kumiid Nath Mukherji 


Ditto 

6th September 

34th November 




1910. 

1910. 

Ditto ... 

Jotish Chandra Sen 


Ditto 

14th September 

8th October 1910. 





1910. 


Ditto ... 

Nagendra Nath Gupta 


Ditto 

18th September 

8th „ 





1910. 


Ditto ... 

Hashmat Hosain 


Ditto 

1st October 1910 

Sth. ,, „ 

Ditto ... 

A. W. Warde Jones ... 


Ditto 

23rd September 

26th September 





1911. 

1911. 

Ditto .. 

Khondkar Pazlul Haq ... 


Ditto 

27th September 

23rd October 1911. 





1911. 


Ditto ... 

Muhammad Habib-ullah 


Ditto 

27th June 1911 ... 

4th August 1911. 

Ditto ... 

Krishna Kali Mukherji 


Ditto 

16th September 

28th September 





1911 

1011. 


• Date of substantive appointment. 
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eastern BENGAL AND ASSAM. 


Solders of listed posts during the years 1909 to 1911, 



NiMB. 

Substantive 

Officiating or 

Datb. 


appointment. 

temporary 

appointment. 

From— 

To- 

Statutory 

Saiyid Nurul Huda 

District and 


15th December 

81st December 



Sea sions 
J udge. 


1899. 

1912. 

Provincial 
Civil Ser. 

Abdul Majid 

Ditto ... 

. 

2l8t July 1907 ... 

Still a Judge. 

vice. 






Ditto ... 



( 

7 th December 


ttopal Ch. biswas 


Offg. District J 

1908. 





and Sessions 1 

23rd April 1909. 





Judge. C. 

26fh J uly „ 





f 

22nd August 



Pran Krishna Banerji ... 


i 

1909. 


Ditto ... 


Ditto ... 

22nd February 

imo 

19tb June 1910. 





L 



1 


c 

15 th November 

8th December 1809. 





1909 





18th April 1910 

3rd June ]910, 


Eaj Krishna Panerji 



16th July ,, 

24th August „ 

Ditto ... 

District and 

Ditto ... ■ 

4 th November 




Sessions 


1910. 




•1 udge. 


16th December 






1910. 





- 

3'st July 1911. 





r 

23rd March 1911. 


Ditto ... 

Sarada Prasad Sen 



23rd June 1911 ... 

16th July 1911. 



28th October 

23rd December 




C 

r 

1911, 

Eth June 1911. 

1911. 

Ditto... 

Ali Ahmad ... 


Ditto ... •< 





1 

20th July „ 


Ditto... 

Muhammad Azbar 


Offg. Deputy 

7th March 1909 



TJmesh Chandra Sen 


Commissioner. 



Ditto... 


Offg. Magistrate 

3rd September 

16th October 1909. 


i 


and Collector. 

1909. 

Ditto ... 

Nabin Chandra Das 


Ditto 

I9lli September 





0 

19.09. 




r 

Ditto ... f 

10th October 




1 

i 

1909. 


Ditto ... 

P. M. Clifford 

. -1 






1 

Offg Deputy | 

19th January )9J0. 

i 




L 

Commissioner, b 


Ditto ... 

Khirod Ch. Sen 


r 

lOth November 



Uffg. Magistrate j 

1909. 

1909. 




and Collector. 

18th March 1910 

6th April 1910. 




1 

24th Septembe.' 

8th October „ 




1 

1910. 


Ditto ... 

Bajani Kanta Sardolai ... 


Offg. Deputy Com- 

22nd March 1910 

15th April ,, 




missioner. 



Ditto ... 

Jatindra i^ath Kay 


r 

8th August 1910 

26th August 1910. 


Offff, Magistrate^ 

24th September 

24th December 




and Collector. 1 

1910. 

1910. 

Ditto ... 

Ganga Charan Chatterji 


c 

f 

6th May 1911 

17th July 1910 

Still acting (second¬ 
ed). 

12 th November 


Ditto ... < 

1910. 




L 

7th May 1911 

Still acting. 


(36) To what extent also during the last five 
years have these listed posts been filled— {a) 
by members of the Provincial Civil Service; 
(<)). by other “ Natives of India ” ? Please 
give the names and positions of the latter, 
if any.—All the listed posts have been held by 
members of the Provincial Civil Service, except 
that of Under-Secretary to Government. The 
Native of India who held this post was previously 
Registrar of the Financial Department of the 
Government of Bengal. 


(36) Has the power to fill one quarter of the 
listed posts with “Natives of India” other 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service 
or Statutory Civilians been ordinarily and regu¬ 
larly exercised ? If not, can you give the 
reasons for this, and do you think it advisable 
that the power should be utilized, and in what 
directions?—Except in the case of the Under¬ 
secretary mentioned above, the power to appoint 
Natives of India other than members of the 
Provincial Civil Service has not been used. 
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The reason is that training in the Provincial 
Civil Service afiords the most ready method of 
proving merit and ability, and, as no reluctance 
to enter that service has heen experienced, it has 
not been found necessary to look outside that 
service. 

(37) Does the system by which most of the 
inferior listed posts are merged in the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service give satisfaction—(a) to the 
members of the Provincial Civil Service; and 
(6) to the public interested in this question; 
and what advantages, if any, does this arrange¬ 
ment possess?—This system has practically been 
abrogated by the system of recruitment for 
the Civil Service finally adopted in 1906. The 
Public Service Commission suggested that one- 
sixth of the appointments as Joint and Assistant 
Magistrates should be listed, or rather should be 
excluded from the schedule and amalgamated 
with the Provincial Service. Eight such appoint¬ 
ments were listed in Bengal, the Assistant 
Magistrateships were amalgamated in the grades 
at once, and the Jointships as soon as the claims 
pf civilians recruited prior to the introduction 
of the new system had been satisfied. The 
separate designations of Joint Magistrate and 
Assistant Magistrate were not maintained, 
because it was held that there was no object 
in giving a separate name to particular officers 
who did not differ in any way from their 
fellows in the service ; on obtaining grade promo¬ 
tion they would have to give up the name and 
the maintenance of the designation, would 
encourage the idea, first, that the holders bad 
some vested right to appointment to the listed 
posts above their fellows, and, secondly, that it 
was necessary for an officer to go through all the 
inferior listed posts before he was eligible for 
■ appointment to a superior post. The amalgama¬ 
tion did not give satisfaction to the public, 
because the position was not understood. At 
present there can be no meaning in an inferior 
listed post. The Civil Service is recruited ]o fill 
certain superior posts; the ordinary field of 
employment of the Provincial Service is the upper 
inferior posts. The Civil Service only trenches 
on this field so far as is necessary to provide 
training for officers of the Indian Civil Service 
before they attain the superior posts. On the one 
hand this training cannot be dispensed with ; on 
the other, the number of inferior posts to be held 
by these officers must depend on the number of 
superior posts for which they are being trained, 
and the number cannot be increased beyond the 
proper ratio without causing a block in the Civil 
Service. They do not hold the inferior posts, 
therefore, because a European recruited agency is 
necessary for them, but only for the purposes of 
training. The junior officer of the Indian Civil 
Service when in training does work the same in 
kind (though possibly differing in degree), as is 
done by officers of the Provincial Service, and 
the retention of the posts of Joint and Assistant 
Magistrates in the schedule is a question of 
nomenclature. There are, therefore, now no 
special inferior posts reserved to the Civil Service 
which can be listed as open to the Provincial 
Service; and there can be no choice whether the 
inferior posts shall be amalgamated with the 
Provincial Service, because they already belong 
to the Provincial Service and are only occupied 
by Civflians for the purposes of training. The 
TJnder-Seoretaryship is a special inferior appoint¬ 
ment. and has never been amalgamated with the 
Provincial Service. 


(38) Is the class of posts listed suitable? 
If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes, and why ?—The class of posts at pre¬ 
sent listed is suitable, and no changes appear 
necessary. 

(40) Please now turn to the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Viot., c. 54), which 
will be found in Appendix II to these questions, 
and say how many “ Natives of India have 
been appointed permanently to posts in your 
province under its provisions during the last five 
years, giving names and the nature of the posts 
so filled ?—None. 

(41) Are there any other ways in which 
“Natives of India” are appointed to your 
province to Civil Service posts P If so, please 
give details of the same?—No. 

(43) What is your experience of the results 
of the existing system under which successful 
candidates in the open competitive examination 
are required to undergo a probationer’s course of 
instruction in England F Do you recommend 
the continuance or ahdition of this system ?— 
The course of instruction in England should 
be continued. 

(44) What should be the duration of the 
probationer’s course in England a) under the 
present system of the open competitive examina¬ 
tion, (6) under any modification of that system 
recommended by you ? —The probationer’s 
course in England should be sufficiently long to 
give a thorough training in law, an adequate 
grounding in the grammar and literature of 
the vernacular language, and afford time for some 
reading in Economics, Political Philosophy and 
Indian History and Geography. If candidates 
are taken in at the lower age, probably three 
years could profitably be employed on this course, 
and this Government would favour a three years’ 
probationary course at a residential University. 

(46) If so, do you advise the selection of one 
or more Universities for this purpose, and for 
what reasons ?—Only residential Universities in 
the fullest sense should be selected. 

(47) Do you consider that probationers should 
receive allowances during their period of 
probation? If so, please give the scale and 
conditions that you recommend ?—Probationers 
should receive allowances. If residence at a 
University is insisted on, the allowance should be 
J6200 a year. They should also receive a first- 
class passage to India. 

(49) Would it, in your opinion, be desirable 
to establish a separate institution in England for 
this purpose, and, if so, under what conditions ?— 
This Government would be entirely opposed to the 
establishment of a separate institution in 
England. 

(50) If a probationer’s course is continued in 
England, do you accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, that 
successful candidates in the open competition 
should be considered as having finished their 
general education, and that their future studies 
should be such as have a special tendency to fit 
them for their calling ? Does your answer apply 
equally to candidates who pass the open com¬ 
petitive examination after leaving school and 
to those who do so after completing a Uni versity 
course?—The principle laid down by Lord 
Macaulay’s Committee is soutid. 

(51) Please examine the statement printed as 
Appendix VI to these questions, showing the 
courses of studies prescribed for probationers in 
1891 and 1912, and state what alterations (if any) 
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you desire to recommend in the present course (a) 
under the existing system of the open competitive 
examination, and {b) under any modification of 
that system recommended by you ?—This question 
has been partially answered under question (44). 
As regards legal training, the course of stjrdies 
prescribed for the final examination in '1891 
provided a very fair preliminary training, both 
theoretical and practical, and with the addition of 
the Transfer of Property Act, the Specific Relief 
Act, the Oertifioate Act, the Insolvency Act, the 
Oeneral Clauses Act and the Rent Law of the 
province to which the probationer may be sent, 
would furnish an adequate preliminary theoretical 
legal training. It is also desirable that, in addi¬ 
tion, probationers should read for the Bar, taking 
all the Bar examinations up to, but not necessarily 
including, the final. This course would be com¬ 
mon to all officers. For those who are selected 
for the Judicial Branch, a further practical 
training in India has been recommended with a 
farther theoretical and practical training in 
England later on for one year. 

(52) In particular, please state your opinion as 
to the desirability during the period of probation 
of (1) compulsory attendance at Law Courts in 
England and reporting of cases ; (2) the teaching 
of Indian Law in addition to the general princi¬ 
ples of Jurisprudence; (3) the teaching of the 
grammar and text-books of Indian languages with 
or without any attempt at colloquial instruction; 
(4) the teaching of (a) Indian Geography, (b) 
Political Economy, (c) Accounts ?—(1) The com¬ 
pulsory attendance at the Law Courts for the re¬ 
porting of oases should be considered as a most 
important part of the probationer’s training. It 
supplies the practical knowledge of procedure, 
conduct of business and relations between the 
Bench and Bar that is most essential for a Judicial 
officer. (2) A good sound grounding in the 
Indian Codes is advisable, and should form part 
of the preliminary course as well as the teaching 
of the general principle of Jurisprudence. An 
ofiScer should have, when he comes out to India, a 
Bufifioient preliminary knowledge of Indian Law 
to enable him to begin actual work at once, 
if necessary. (3) The grammar and the script 
of the vernacular should be taught during the 
probation in England; the colloquial instruction 
would probably be more profitably undertaken 
on arrival in India. (4) A throe years’ proba¬ 
tion would give time for some study of Accounts 
and the broader aspects of Political Economy, 
Geography would naturally be associated with 
the teaching of Indian History. Instruction in 
these subjects would prove of much benefit to 
probationers. 

(53) Do you oonsider that the probationer’s 
course of instruction can best be spent in England 
or in India ?—This Government is strongly of 
opinion that this course should be spent in 
England. 

(54) What is your opinion of a proposal to 
start, at some suitable place in India, a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service and possibly of other Indian services 
recruited in England ?—As regards any form of 
training in India, this Government greatly prefers 
the present system vrhioh gives the young oflScers 
responsibility and personal touch with their 
ultimate duties from the outset. 

(56) In the report of the Treasury Committee 
appointed to consider the organisation of Oriental 
studies in London (1909), the view is taken that 
the preliminary training in Oriental languages 


and in law required by probationers can be given 
than in India, because of the 
diftoulties which junior civilians would experience 
in learning these subjects in India, the lack of 
good teachers in Indian district head-quarters, 
the difficulty of even good Indian teachers 
appreciating tlie European student’s point of 
view, and the difficulty of arduous study in a 
tropical climate. Do you consider that these 
objections could be met by a suitable scheme of 
instruction m India f—The training in the 
principles of law could not be as well given in 
India, and attendance at Indian Courts would 
certainly not serve the purpose of attendance at 
t^he law courts in England. It might probably 
be possible _ to get good teachers in Oriental 
languages in a suitable scheme of instruction in 
India, but there would be some danger that the 
grounding in grammar, etc., would be put aside 
m tavour of a rapid acquisition of colloquial 
knowledge, which could be put to immediate use. 
ihe climatic and social disadvantages would still 
remain, 

(59) Do you consider that any differentiation is 
necessary, during the period of probation, between 
the coarse of study for probationers who are 
“ Natives of India ” and the course prescribed for 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If 
so, please state the special arrangements that you 
recommend ?—As regards Natives of India who 
have entered the service by open competition in 
England, there appears to be no reason for differ¬ 
entiating them in any way from the probationers, 
except that they need not be required to pass an 
examination in their own vernaculars. 

(60) Are you satisfied with the present arrange¬ 
ments for the training of junior members of the 
Indian Civil Service after they have taken up 
their appointments in India? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ?— 
Junior civilians are sent to selected Collectors to 
be trained in the actual work of a district; they 
are put through the various departments and 
familiarised with the working of every branch of 
district administration. They have to report six 
defended cases tried in the court of a first-class 
Magistrate and six cases at the Sessions,, and they 
must undergo a six weeks’training in the;treasury. 
They have to spend also three or four months in 
a settlement camp. This system of training 
prepares them to hold charge of a subdivision 
and suhdivisional work is the most valuable part 
of their training for higher office. Putting 
aside the question of the training of judicial 
officers the present arrangements for training 
junior civilians after their arrival in India appear 
to be suitable. 

(61) Is the existing system of departmental 
examinations suitable, and, if not, what change 
do you recommend ?—The rules for departmental 
examinations were revised in 1909, and slight 
changes have been made since. No further 
suggestion for their improvement need be made 
at present. 

(62) Do you consider that there has been any 
deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? Are 
you_ satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate 
proficiency in the study of the Indian languages, 
and, if not, how could this be best remedied ?—-It 
is generally admitted that the knowledge of 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service is, on the whole, less now 
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than it used to be; but there is no reason to 
suppose that the colloquial knowledge of junior 
officers, at the stage when they are in charge of 
subdivisions, has deterii rated. In subdivisions a 
knowledge of the colloquial is absolutely neces¬ 
sary and is acquired ; after that stage most of a 
MHgistrate’s work is done in English, most of his 
visitors and the Indians he is brouglit into contact 
with speak English, and his only opportunity 
of keeping up his knowledge of the vernacular is 
during his tours, which are necessarily intermit¬ 
tent. The excessive work demanded of a District 
Magistrate leaves but little time for study, and it 
is possible that in his one year’s training in 
England he has not acquired as much grounding 
in the language as his predecessors did in two, 
and owing to his higher age on arrival in India 
the junior civilian may be disinclined to go more 
deeply into the study of the language than is 
necessary for his immediate work. Further 
reasons are that officers take more leave than 
they used to ; they settle down less in India ; 
they are more often married men ; they are 
transfer! ed now frequently from district to district, 
and they form fewer friendships with Indian 
gentlemen. The first essential for an improve¬ 
ment in proficiency is leisure, time to study the 
language and read its literature, and lime to 
spend in the interior of the district in contact 
with the people so that the knowledge of the 
colloquial acquired in earlier years may not rust. 
Under modern conditions work in a district gets 
heavier and more engrossing. The only feasible 
course appears to be to provide encouragement for 
the study wherever it is possible to make sufficient 
leisure for it. This has now been done under 
the rules for the encouragement of the study of 
Oriental languages. 

(63) Do you recommend any changes in the 
rules for the encouragement of the study of 
Oriental languages, and, if so, what changes? — 
The Government of Bengal took up the question 
in 1908 and suggested that study leave might be 
granted to Civilians, that the rewards for passing 
should be increased, that the limits of service for 
each examination should be raised, and that an 
intermediate examination, the Proficiency, below 
the High Proficiency, should be instituted. All 
these proposals have recently been accepted by 
the Government of India, and no further altera¬ 
tions seem necessary until their effect is seen. 

(64) Please give your views as to what stepS' 
(if any) are necessary to improve the pro¬ 
ficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing be¬ 
tween recommendations applicable to all officers 
and to officers selected for the (Judicial Branch. 
In particular, do you favour a system of granting 
study leave to Europe, and, if so, what course 
of study (course for a call to the Bar, reading in 
barristers’ chambers or other), and what condi¬ 
tions do you propose ?—The course of training 
which is now proposed for the officers who are 
selected for the Judicial Branch is as follows :— 
The duration of probation in England imme¬ 
diately after passing the open competitive ex¬ 
amination is to be extended, as before 1891, to 
two or possibly three years. The course pre¬ 
scribed in law for the final examination up to 
1891 will be reintroduced, with the addition of 
the Transfer of Property Act, the Specific Belief 
Act, the Certificate Act, insolvency Act, the 
General Clauses Act, Wards and Guardians Act 
and the Bent Law of the province to which the 
probationer is posted. Special attention must be 


paid to attendance at the law courts and the? 
reporting of cases. It is desirable that the pro¬ 
bationers should also read for the Bar and keep 
their terms and pass all the examinations neces¬ 
sary for a call to the Bar up to but not neces¬ 
sarily including the final. The course recom¬ 
mended up to this point is considered suitable 
for all officsi’s. They would then come out to 
India and, for the first four or five years of 
service, would be employed in the general line. 
They would pass the departmental examinations 
now prescribed, which would give them a certain 
theoretical knowledge of the various Codes and 
Acts. They would attend the settlement and 
survey camp and hold charge of subdivisions. 
About the fourth year, those who were selected 
for the Judicial Branch would be vested with the 
powers of a Munsif and would try original suits 
as a Munsif for about one or two years. They 
would then be vested with the powers of 8ub- 
ordinate Judge and would try original suits as a 
Subordinate Judge. They might also be allowed 
to hear a few simple appeals from the decision 
of Munsifs, and might have the powers of an 
Assistant Sessions Judge, though not very much 
importance is attached to this, as their work 
should be chiefly, if not entirely, original civil 
work. They would then be sent home at about 
their seventh or eighth year of service to Eng¬ 
land on one year’s study leave. This year would 
be spent reading with a selected barrister in 
chambers, and taking the final examination for 
the call to the Bar. As to the conditions of the 
study leave—an allowance of £ 200 in addition 
to furlough pay is considered to he sufficient, 
bovernment would also pay the fee of the 
barrister in whose chambers the officer roads, and 
also would pay the fees necessary lor the call to 
the Bar. The payment of the allowance would 
be eonditioual on the call to the Bar. It is not 
necessary to prescribe any other examination at 
the end of the year of study leave. There 
should be no distinction between the two branch¬ 
es in the probationary period. 

(67) Do you recommend any system for 
encouraging the higher study of law analogous 
to the rules for the encouragement of the study 
of Oriental languages ?—Tes. 

(68) Is any dilierentiation desirable in the- 
system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service 
who are “ Natives of India ” and other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please 
state your proposals ?—All probationers who enter 
the service by the open competition in England 
are assumed to have the same qualifications; as 
they also have the same work to be trained for, 
there seems to be no reason to differentiate 
between them in regard to the system of training. 

_ (72) The present theory underlying the con¬ 
ditions of service in the Indian Civil Service is- 
that—(a) the members of the service should 
have^ sufficient training in subordinate or 
inferior appointments before they are called 
upon to discharge the duties of higher ones ; 
and (b) that they should, throughout the whole 
period of their service, have sufficient salaries and 
sufficiently responsible duties. To secure these 
objects the number of posts, called technically 
“superior” posts, carrying a salary of over 
Es. 1,000 per men&em, is ascertained, and it is 
endeavoured to recruit only sufficient officers to 
make it probable that each officer will find him¬ 
self officiating with practical permanency in at 
least the lowest of those a 2 ipointments after the 
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completion of eiglit years’ service. Do you 
accept this system ? If so, do you consider that 
the period of eight years is suitable, or do you 
recommend any change? What alteration (if 
any) would he necessary if the age of recruit¬ 
ment were lowered?—Government accepts the 
system and considers that the period of eight 
years is suitable. 

(731 It is also part of the existing system 
that officers of over two but under eight years’ 
completed service should fill, with practical 
permanency in tl.e ordinary course of promotion, 
■charges of minor responsibility, called technically 
“ inferior ” posts, and should be drawing pay at 
rates above that of the lowest grade, but not ex- 
■ceeding Es, 1,000 per mensem. Do you accept 
this as a suitable arrangement? If not, what 
alteration would you suggest, and for what 
reasons?—The arrangements for junior officers 
must depend on the decision arrived at as to the 
suitable period of service before attaining practi¬ 
cally permanently to superior posts. The 
maximum limit of salary must depend on the 
minimum limit taken for superior posts, but 
the limit of salary in either case is not of the 
essence cf the system but it is merely a rough 
guide. 

(74) Please show in a tabular statement for 
the last five years, quarter by quarter, with foot¬ 
notes, giving the names, the total net number 
of officers who have failed to obtain promotion 
in accordance with the principles set out in the 
preceding questions, and say whether any incon¬ 
venience, and, if so, wbat, has been caused 
thereby to the Administration.—The statement is 
annexed. The 1st of April was adopted by the 
Government of India in 1910 as being the most 
suitable date to take as exhibiting the permanent 
position which officers have reached. In the 
first three years of the quinquennium there was 
a block in promotion, but in 1911 the promotion 
was rapid. The explanation is partially to be 
found in the fact that on 1st April 1909 only 
four officers above eight years’ service, but not 
of permanent superior rank, were on leave; in 


1911 twelve such officers were on leave or 
deputation; had these officers been on duty 
there would have been no excess in 1911, and 
had the figures been the same as in 1909 the 
excess would only have been four. Only two out 
of the 14 excess officers had less than six years’ 
completed training, and no special inconvenience 
was caused to the Administration. The follow¬ 
ing table shows the figures for Bengal alone for 
the last five years : — 


Yeah akd date. 

Number of officers of 
eight years* service and 
over, not holding supe¬ 
rior appointments. 

' 

Number of officers less 
than eight years’ service 
holding such appoint- 
mentB. 

Net number of officers 
not holding superior 
appointments. 

1 

3 

3 1 

4 

1907. 




January Ist . 

13 


13 

April ,, . 

g 

1 

8 

July „ . 

4 

1 

s 

October „ . 

6 

7 

An excess of 2. 

1908. 




JanuaiyUt . 

17 

... 

17 

April „ . 

3 

M. 

6 

July . 

2 

1 

1 

October .. 

6 

1 

4 

1908. 




January 1st . 

10 


10 

April „ . 

9 

1 

8 

July „ . 

S 

1 

4 

October .. 

8 

1 

2 

1910. 




January Ist . 

10 

1 

9 

April .. 

3 

2 


July „ .. ^ 

2 

« 

An esoesB of 1. 

October .. 

3 

6 

Ditto 3. 

1911. 




January 1st . 

4 


4 

April . 

... 

12 

An excess of 12. 

July .. 

... 

14 

Ditto 14, 

October „ . 


13 

Ditto 13, 


—Officers on leave, or on deputation to foreign service, have 
not been counted. 


1907, 


1st January. 

1st April 

1st July. 

1st October. 

Officers of eight years’ 
service and over not holding 
superior appointments. 

(Vide col. 2 of page 1.) 

Officers of eight years’ 
service and over not holding 
superior appointments, 
(Vide col. 2 of page 1.) 

Officers of eight years’ 
service and over not holding 
superior appointments. 
(Vide col. 2 of page 1.) 

Officers of eight years’ 
service and over not holding 
superior appointments. 
(Vide col. 2 of page 1.1 

Mr. li G. Kilby (18fe6). 

„ A. H. Vernede (1896). 

„ W. S. Adie (1886). 

„ Satyendra Chandra 

Mallik (1897). 

„ A W. Cook (1897). 

P. W. Ward (1897). 

„ L. S. S. O’Malley 
(1898). 

,, A. W. Watson (1898). 

„ A. Mellor (1818), 

,, L. Birley (1898). 

Mr. H, L Stephenson 

(1895)» 

,, H. C, Woodman 

(1897). 

„ W. B. Gourlay 

(1897). 

,, J. Cornea (1897). 

„ L. S. S. O’Malley 
(1893). 

„ A. Mellor (1890). 

,, G. J. Monahan 

(1898). 

„ F. B. Bradley-Birt 
(1898). 

„ J. Beid (1898). 

Mr. H. L. Stephenson 
(1896).* 

„ L. S. S. O’Malley 
(1898). 

„ G. J. Monahan 

0898). 

„ J. Beid (1898). 

Mr. H. L. Stephenson 
(1895).* 

„ J. Johnston (1896). 

„ B. L. Boss (1898). 

,, L. S. S. O’Malley 
(1898). 

„ J. Beid (1898). 

„ G. J. Monahan (1898). 

,, P. B. Bradley-Birt 
(1898). 

„ J. Beid (1898). 
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1908. 


1st Jaktjabt. 

1st Apbiii. 

1st July. 

IST OCTOBEE. 

OfScers of eight years’ 
Berviceand orer not holding 
superior appointments. 
(Vide col. 2 of page 1.) 

Officers of eight years’ 
service and over not holding 
superior appointments. 
(Fide col. 2 of page 1.) 

j 

Officers of eight years’ 
service and over not holding 
superior appointments. 
(Fide col. 2 of page 1.) 

Officers of eigh years’ 
service and over not holding 
superior appointments. 

(Vide col. 2 of page 1.) 

Mr. H. P, Duval (1896). ! 

„ J. Gomes (1897). 

„ E. L. Eoss (1898). 

„ F. W. Ward (1898). 

„ L. 8. S. O’Malley (1898). 
„ A. Mellor (1898). 

„ L. Birley (1898). 

,, G. J. Monahan (1898). 

„ F. B. Bradley-Birt 
(1898). 

„ J. Eeid (1898). 

„ T. 8. Macpherson 

(1899). 

„ J. Byrne (1899). 

„ Manmatha E. Deb 
(1898). 

„ J. T. Whitty (1899). 

,, V. B. Cobden-Ramsay 
(1899). 

„ B. E, Mehta (1899). 

„ J. C. K. Peterson (1899) 

Mr R. L. Eoss (1898). 

„ G. J. Monahan (1898). 

„ J. Eeid (1898). 

„ Manmatha K. Deb 
(1899). 

„ J.T. Whitty (1899). 

„ V. B. Cobden-Ramsay 
(1899), 

Mr. J. Byrne (1899). 

„ J.T. Whitty (1899). 

1 

! 

1 

Mr. F, W. Ward (1897). 

„ L. Birley (1898). 

„ T. 8. Macpherson 
(1899). 

,1 J. Byrne (1899). 

„ J. T. Whitty (1899). 

i 

i 

i 

) 

1909. 

Mr. F. B. Bradley-Birt 
(1898). 

„ J. Byrne (1899). 

,, Manmatha K. Deb 

(1899). 

„ J. T. Whitty (1899). 

,, J. 0. K. Peterson 

(1899). 

„ H. L. L. A Hanson 

(1900). 

„ E. H. Berthond (1900). 

,, H. R. T- 8. Perrott 

(1900). 

„ M. 0. McAlpin (19C0). 

„ P. W. Murphy (1900). 

Mr. J. Reid (1898). 

J. Byrne (1899), 

,, Manmatha E. Deb 
(1899). 

, J. T. Whitty (1899). 

„ H. L. L. Allanson 
(1900). 

„ B. H. Berthoad 

(1900). 

„ H. E. T. 8. Perrott 
(1900). 

, M. C. McAlpin (1900). 

„ P. W. Murphy 

(1900). 

1 i 

1 Mr. J. Byrne (1899), 

! ,, H. L. L. Allanson j 

(1900). 1 

,, E. H. Berthoud 

(1900). 

„ M. G. McAlpin 

(1900). 

„ P. \V. Murphy (1900). 

! 

Mr. F. B, Bradley-Birt 
(1898). 

,, J. Byrne (1899), 

„ P. W. Murphy (1900). 


1910 . 


Mr. 


>> 


»> 

)> 


»» 

>1 

»» 


• » 

Jt 


F. B. Bradley-Birt 
(1898). 

J. Byrne (1899). 
Manmatha K. Feb 
(1899). 

J. T. Whitty (1899). 

H. E. T. 8. Perrott 
(1900). 

P. W. Murphy (1900). 
J. A. L. Swan (1901). 
W. D. E. Prentice 
(1901). 

C. H. Reid (1901). 

P. M. Luce (1901). 


Mr. T. 8. Macpherson 

Mr. J. Byrne (1899), 

(1899). 

„ Manmatha K. Deb 

„ J. Byrne (1899). 

1 (1899). 

„ Manmatha K. Deb i 


(1899). 

i 

i 


Mr. ,1. Byrne (1899). 

,, Manmatha K. Deb 
(1899). 

„ H. L. L. Allaason 
(1900). 


1911. 


Hr. J. Byrne (1899). 

■„ H. O. Liddell (1901). 

„ J. D. Sifton (1902). 

„ J. A. Hubback (1902). 
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(75) Please now see the statement marked A A 
and the list marked Bengal = C, which have 
been reproduced in Appendix VII to these ques¬ 
tions, and say whether they are correct for your 
province. If not, please state what amendments 
are necessary?—Yes, the post of second Additional 
Judge, 24-Parganas, has not been included 
because, though practically permanent, its perma¬ 
nent retention has not yet been sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State. 

(76) Is any difficulty experienced by the 
Administration in working with the number 
of superior posts shown in the list for your 
province ? Do all the posts entered as superior 
carry a salary of more than Es. 1,000 per 
mensem, and are they all such as are ordinarily 
held by officers in the Indian Civil Service ? 
If not, what changes, if any, do you suggest?— 
No special difficulty has been experienced with 
regard to the superior posts; they are all such 
as are ordinarily held by officers of the Indian 
Civil Service, and they all carry a salary of 
more than Es. 1,000 a month. In 1007, the 
Government of Bengal asked for an addition to 


the superior posts of a grade of Joint-Magistrates, 
but this was not sanctioned; the proposal was 
made solely on a consideration of the number 
of men required for inferior posts. 

(77) Does the number of superior posts shown 
as held directly under the Government of India 
correspond with the actual experience of the last 
five years ? If not, please give particulars of 
the discrepancies, and say whether you consider 
any change of practice in this respect to be 
desirable. [Attention is invited, in this connexion, 
to list J in Appendix VII to these questions] ?— 
The number of superior posts directly under 
the Government of India calculated to be held 
by officers whose names are in the Bengal cadre is 
eight. The Civil Lists show that, from 1907- 
1911, 12'3 Bengal officers were, on the average, 
continuously employed in superior posts under the 
Government of India. The distribution among 
the provinces of the recruitment for the Govern¬ 
ment of India superior posts, is professedly 
arbitrary, and in the case of Bengal the excess is 
not likely to be sufficient to cause any serious 
difficulty. 


— 

Sanctioned (number of 
super ior appointmen tg 
under the Government 
of India. 

Actual Numbeb. j 

Total of five years. 

Average. j 

1907. 

1908, 

j 1909. 

! 1910. 

1 

1911. 

1st January. | 

1st April. 

1st July. 

1st October. 

1st January. 

A 

<1 

te 

"s 

oe 

let October. 

. ! 
& i 

cd 

a 1 

4 1 

A 

< 

^ i 
3 i 

1 

1st October, 

1st January, 

'S 

a 

< 

"s 

"35 

1st October, 

Isl January. 

1 st April. 

Ist July. 

u 

V 

'c 

V 

o 

SA 

1 

2 

1 1 

3 

4 

5 

fi j 7 

1 8 

9 

10 11 

■ 

12 

I 13 j 11 

! 15 1 16 

1 1 

7 

13 

19 

20 

21 

j 22 

23 

24 

Superior posts 
held directly 
under the 
Government 
of India. j 

S 

9 

9 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

19. 

12 1 13 

1 

lit 

14t 

ISt 

lit 

lit 

lit 

1 

1 

1 

1 j 

12 *t 12 *t 2 'ie 

j 

i 

i 1 

J2‘S 


• Including Lieutenant*Governor of Eagtern Bengal and Aisam (Sir Charles Bayley), 
t Including Census Commissioner (Mr. Gait). 


(78) Does the number of superior posts allowed 
for temporary appointments and deputations 
correspond with the actual experience of (say) the 
last five years ? If not, please give particulars of 
the discrepancies and say whether you consider 
any change of practice in this respect to be 


desirable ?—Four is the number of superior posts 
allowed for temporary appointments and deput¬ 
ations. From the Civil List, it appears that on 
the average 3'45 officers were employed in such 
work during each quarter of the last five years. 
The allowance is therefore approximately correct. 


— 

Sanctioned number. 

Actual Xumbeb. 

I 

>9 

> 

o 

3 

O 

EH 

0) 

bO 

a 

u 

a> 

> 

< 

1907. 

1908, 

1909. 

1910. 

1 

1911. 

1st January. 

"u 

1 A 
<3 

1 49 

1 

1st July. 

let October. 

u 

S 

9 

SO 

r* 

1st April. 

Ist July. 

Ist October. 

u 

9 

C3 

03 

►-3 

4» 

A 

09 

1st July. 

1st October. 

1st January. 

1st April. 

0 

>-9 

1 gt October. 

1st January. 

1st April. 

1st July. 

u 

09 

O 

u 

I O 

09 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

fl 

8 

9 

10 

1 

D 

13 

14 

15 j 16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 j 

1 22 

23 

24 

1 

Superior posts allowed for , 
temporary appointments 
and deputations. 

1 

4 

' 

4 

i 

2 ^ 

... 

... 

1 

4 

2 

j 

2 

6 

4 

3 

3 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

I 

1 

5 

3 

2 

69 

3'45 


(79) Does the arrangement by which officers. If not, what change of practice appears to you 
recruited against temporary superior posts, are to be necessary ?—The arrangement by which 
shown in the lowest grade, work satisfactorily ? officers recruited against temporary uperior posts 
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are shown in the lowest grade worts satis- 
laolorily, provided that such appointments and 
deputations are purely temporary; if the provision 
is made to cover appointments which are 
only technically temporary, the system would 
involve an inconvenient drain on the ofBcers of 
over eight years’ service. 

(80) Does the allowance of 39 per cent, on 
the number cf superior pests give the right 
number of junior officers for the work of the 
administration of your province ? If not, please 
state what excess or deficiency in your opinion 
exists, giving your reasons in detail ?—The 
allowance of 89 per cent, was fixed solely on a 
consideration of the length of training necessary, 
and is the percentage on superior jiosts of 
junior officers who will on the average be on 
duty. In 1907, this Government represented 
that this percectage did not give enough junior 
Civilians in Bengal to man the subdivisions and 
posts of Joint at head-quarters which ought, in 
the interests of the administration, to be held by 
Civilians or, for special reasons, by European. 
This representation was based principally on the 
special needs of Bihar, which no longer forms 
part of this province. The Bengal Government 
proposed in order to avoid interfering with the 
principle on which recruitment is based, to create 
a grade of Joints on Rs. 1,200 which should 
rank as superior appointments. This proposal 
was refused, but in consideration of the needs of 
the province a temporary excess of eight was 
allowed in the grades of Joint-Magistrates, to 
be reduced as any new superior appointment 
was created. On the reorganization of the 
provinces on the Ist of April 1912, two of 
these excess Joints fell to the share of Bengal, 
but Government agreed to abolish the excess 
appointments entirely and return to normal 
conditions. 

(81) Junior ofllcers are considered to be under 
training during the first two years of their 
service. Does this approximate to the actual 
conditions? If not, what alteration is necessary 
in the percentage of 16'5 allowed for training ?— 
The fully passed Assistant Magistrates shown 
at present in the Civil Lists in Bengal have 
taken on an average eighteen months to pass 
their departmental examinations, and there can 
be no question that until these are passed the 
Assistants must be considered as under training. 
During the last five years, in Bengal, Civilians 
have been put in charge of subdivisions on the 
average eighteen months after they have come 
to the country ; in Eastern Bengal the average 
has been seventeen months. If therefore they 
are reckoned as out of training and holding 
inferior posts as soon as they are put in charge 
of subdivisions, the period of training is rather 
less than two years. But it may justly be 
considered that the first six months in a sub¬ 
division is also part of their training. The 
inferior posts in Bengal are two Under-Seerttary- 
ships and 34 posts of Joint-Magistrates; during 
the last five years, in Bengal, the average service 
heioie piicca promotion to a Jointship has been 
eight years, eight months, and in Eastern Bengal 
six years ten months. In Bengal, an officer has 
not obtained permanent officiating promotion 
under about four years, but in Eastern Bengal 
the period has been two years and in the present 

rovince this will probably be the time in future. 

_ t mav be taken, therefore, that Assistants are 
in training for two years, and the percentage of 
5‘5 need not be altered 


(82) Does the leave allowance of 32‘7 per 
cent, for superior posts, fi'7 per cent, for inferior 
posts and "6 per cent, for training posts 
approximate to the actual conditions ? If not, 
please state what alteration is desirable P—The 
figures have been worked out for 1911, an 
ordinary typical year. The number of superior 
posts was 90 and the sanctioned cadre was 175. 
The actual cadre, however, was 184. Taking 
the actual cadre of 184, if this had been properly 
distributed according to the theoretical cadre, 
the men on leave should have been over eight 
year8-29-4, inferior poets-6-0, and training posts '6: 
total 36'0. In fact, the men on leave throughout 
the year were over eight year8-32-7, inferior 
po8f8-2-2 and training post8--7 : total 35'6. The 
total is correct, but the distribution is wrong. 
The Civil List, however, shows that only the 
men of 1900 officiated in superior posts in the 
cold weather; instead therefore of men of eight 
years’ completed service officiating practically 
permanently, it was only those of ten completed 
years who were in that position. The ninth and 
tenth years, therefore, in this case should be 
counted as inferior posts. The numbers on leave 
then become superior po8ta-28'5, inferior posts- 
6-4 and training po8ts-7; total 35-6. The 
numbers and distribution are therefore practically 
eorrect,^ and the percentages may be accepted as 
approximating to actual conditions. 

(83) Does the annual decremental rate of 4-17 
per cent, on the total strength of the service 
correspond with the actual experience of the 
kst 20 years? If not, please give the actual 
facts for this period and suggest a suitable figure 
with reasons in support of the same?—Taking 
the percentage of actual casualties in each of the 
last twenty years on the actual strength of the 
year, the average casualty rate works out at 3*92 
on the total cadre of Bengal, Bihar and Assam. 
The decremental rate, as found by Sir David 
Barbour on 45 years’ experience up to 1880 
was 4*33 ; Mr. Barrow on tho 50 years’ experil 
ence up to 1904 found it to be 4*17. Mr. Barrow 
worked this out by years of service grouping 
together quinquennial periods, and his result is 
no doubt more accurate than the above, which 
has merely been worked out on the average 
decremental rate of each year unweighted by 
any system of grouping. There is no reason 
to doubt that 4*17 corresponds with actual 
facts. 

(84) Does the theoretical strength of the 
service correspond ordinarily with its actual 
strength? If not, please state the facts and, 
in particular, offer any remarks which may 
suggest themselves with regard to the existing 
discrepancy shown in the statement marked Bli^ 
which is included in Appendix VII to these 
questions ?—As shown in the statement marked 
BB, the province is nine men short of its sanc¬ 
tioned strength. The sanctioned strength of the 
cadre of Bengal and Eastern Bengal was 337; 
the present total sanctioned strength of the 
combined cadres of Bengal, Bihar and Assam is 
340; so the number has risen by three owing to 
the reorganization, and this accounts for part of 
the shortage. The remainder is accounted for 
by the increase since last year of the total number 
of superior appointments to be recruited for from 
90 to 94; 194*5 per cent, on 4 appointments 
equals 7*7 men. Turning to the theoretical 
strength as distinguished from the sanctioned 
strength, the theoretically correct distribution of 
the sanctioned cadre for Bengal is compared with 
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the distribution of the actual cadre on the Ist of 
October 1912, in the following statement:— 


Year of 

Number of men in 

THEORETICAL CADRE. 

Actual stvength 

service. 

1 — 

Progres¬ 

sive. 


IS)6 woiGoer 

191J. 

Above 35 

•4 

•4 

1 

Progres¬ 

sive. 

... 1 

35 

10 

1-4 

0 

... 1 

34 

1-2 

2-6 

2 

,. 3 

33 

1-4 

4-0 

1 

... 4 

32 

18 

5H 

1 

... 5 

31 

2-0 

7-8 

0 

... 5 

30 

2-4 

102 

0 

... 5 

29 

2-7 

12-9 

3 

... 8 

28 

3-3 

16-2 

1 

... 9 

27 

38 

200 

1 

... 10 

26 

4-5 

£4 5 

5 

... 15 

25 

1‘9 

29-4 

1 

... 16 

24 

51 

34-0 

3 

... 19 

23 

5-2 

39-7 

6 

... 25 

22 

5'3 

45'0 

5 

... 30 

21 

5‘5 

50‘5 

4 

... 34 

20 

5-5 

56'0 

9 

... 43 

19 

5-7 

61-7 

5 

... 48 

18 

5-8 

67-0 

6 

... 54 

17 

6-0 

73 5 

3 

... 57 

16 

6-i 

79-6 

11 

68 

15 

6'1 

85'7 

8 

... 76 

14 

6-2 

91-9 

11 

... 87 

13 

6'3 

98*2 

3 

... 90 

12 

6'0 

104-7 

6 

... 96 

11 

6-5 

111-2 

5 

... 101 

10 

6-7 

117-9 

6 

... 107 

9 

6-8 

1-24-7 

^•5 

... 112 

8 

6-9 

13i‘8 

6 

... 118 

7 

7-0 

138*6 

6 

... 124 

6 

7-1 

145 7 

5 

... 129 

5 

7-2 

152-9 

8 

. . 137 

4 

7'3 

1602 

8 

. 145 

3 

7-5 

167-7 

b 

... 151 

2 

7'6 

175-3 

10 

.. 161 

1 

7-7 

183-0 

11 

... 172 


The actual cadre is deficient all through, but 
the deficiencies are greater in the years above 17 
years’ service. The redistribution of the cadres 
after the 1st April last, has disturbed the theoreti¬ 
cal strength considerably. 

(85) Do you consider that the present system 
of a quinquennial exaniination of the conditions 
of service is adequate to regulate the rate of 
recruitment and flow of promotion ? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend ?—At the 
time of fixing the annual indent for recruitment, 
the actual strength of the service is examined, 
but it is not compared with the theoretical 
strength. The flow of promotion depends on the 
correspondence between the distribution of the 
actual cadre and the theoretically correct distri¬ 
bution of a cadre of the sanctioned strength. 
This is the point that is examined quinquen- 
nially. The examination in itself does nothing 
to regulate the flow of promotion ; it can only 
show the inevitable results of the actual distribu¬ 
tion, and any steps then taken to regulate re¬ 
cruitment cannot have any material results for 
many years. The quinquennial examination is 


useful, but the theoretical cadre should be 
compared each year with the actual cadre 
of each province, so that if any opportunity 
arises it may be taken to bring the actual 
cadre more into correspondence with the 
theoretical. 

(iS6) State the principles on which the annual 
indent for recruitment to the Indian Civil 
Service is regulated. Do you consider that 
accurate results are attained thereby ? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend?—In prepar¬ 
ing the indent of Indian Civilians to be recruited 
for Bengal in the open examination of 1913, the 
actual strength of provincial cadre in July 1912 
is taken. The men recruited in open examination 
in 1913 will not arrive in India till the end of 
1914 ; before that time, therefore, the actual 
cadre of July 1912 will be reduced by two years’ 
decremental rate or 8‘34 men ; these are therefore 
deducted from the actual cadre. On the other 
hand, by that time two lots of new recruits will 
have arrived, one in December 1912 and the 
other in December 1913; these must therefore 
be added to the actual cadre. The net result 
will be the anticipated number in the service on 
1st July 1914, and this number is compared with 
the sanctioned strength and the excess or 
deficiency ascertained. The number of recruits 
required in accordance with the authorized 
recruitment rate on the sanofioned cadre is cal¬ 
culated ; if on the Ist July 1914 it is anticipated 
that there will be a deficiency, 30 per cent, of 
deficiency is added to the normal recruitment • if 
there will be an excess, 30 per cent, of the excess 
is deducted from the normal recruitment, and ttie 
result is sent in as the indent to be recruited for 
in 1013 and to arrive in December 1914. Only 
80 per cent, of the excess or defloiency is taken in 
order to spread the recruitment more evenly over 
a term of years and prevent a block. This sys. 
tern gives as accurate results as possible as regards 
total numbers ; to be strictly correct the basis 
should be a forecast of the number of superior 
posts 8—10 years in advance, but this is i.n- 
possible, and the results attained by the present 
system, though they cannot entirely prevent 
blocks, are as satisfactory as it is possible to 
devise. 

(87) Are you satisfied that under the existing 
system of promotion the interests of individual 
officers and of the Administration are duly 
reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it particularly on the subjects 
of selection for higher appointments and of the 

compulsory retirement of inefficient officers P_ 

The Government of Bengal and the Government 
of Eastern Bengal both reported on this subject 
when dealing with the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Decentralisation. The 
proposals then favoured by the Government of 
Bengal were—That in selecting officers for 
appointment to Commissionerships and other 
high offices seniority should only be regarded 
when other qualifications are practically equal • 
a trial in officiating appointments should only 
be given to those who are believed to possess the 
necessary qualifications ; at the end of officiating 
terms amounting to 12 months in all, while no 
formal promise of confirmation need be given 
to an officer who had proved satisfactory, one 
who had failed should be reverted and not again 
employed. As regards Oolleotorships promotion to 
Coiieotorships. Oolleotorships should 

be by seniority, but 
the rejeotion of the unfit should be very stringent. 
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That an officer judged permanently unfit for the 

Retirement. 

snouid be compulsorily 
retired, at whatever stage of his career his 
unfitness was finally decided. Before he was 
adjudged unfit there should he a preliminary 
enquiry by a Committee consisting of the Com¬ 
missioner, another Collector and a Secretary to 
Government. If the Local Government decided 
he wa.s unfit they could request the Secretary of 
State to retire him, but the decision should rest 
with the Secretary of State in the first instance 
and not merely on appeal. A scale of pensions 
should be fixed for officers compulsorily retired 
at the same rates as pensions on medical certi¬ 
ficate. It is not necessary to compulsorily retire 
a Collector passed over even permanently for a 
Commissionership. The Government of Eastern 
Bengal’s recommendations diflfered very slightly 
from these. Government is in favour of com¬ 
pulsorily retiring officers on these lines. If the 
Secretary of State will declare his ictention of 
giving pensions in such cases on a fixed scale it 
will greatly facilitate the compulsory retirement 
of inefficient officers. 

(88) To what extent are the functions of the 
officers of the Executive and Judicial Branches 
of the Indian Civil Service differentiated ? Is 
any change desirable, and, if so, in what direc¬ 
tions ?—Under present orders an officer’s final 
choice as to the branch of the service to which 
he wishes to belong is made at the end of his 
12th year of service, and his allocation to one 


branch or the other is then finally made. Up to 
that period he is liable to be employed in either 
branch, but in most cases his aptitude for one or 
other branch is known before that period, and 
influences the officiating charges he receives. 
The question of making this allocation at an 
earlier stage of service is under consideration in 
connection with the improvement of the training 
of Indian Civilian Judges. 

(90) Please see the two statements contained 
in Appendix VIII to these questions, showing 
the various rates of pay drawn by officers holding 
posts in the Indian Civil Service cadre and the 
grading of each class of post for the different 
provinces, and say whether they are correct for 
your province ?—The statements are correct with 
the following exceptionsCC. The pay of the 
Chairman of the Improvement Trust has been 
fixed at a consolidated salary of Es. 3,500. The 
pay of the Deputy Chairman of the Corporation 
of Calcutta is at present Es. 1,500, DD, The 
heading of the last column should be “ Grades of 
Es. 400 and over ” as Assistant Magistrates draw 
Es. 400 till they pass their lower standard and 
thereafter Es. 450 until they have completely 
passed their departmental examinations. 

(91) Please give full information regarding 
the rates of pay and the number of posts in 
each of the main grades of the service authorized 
on the Ist April of each of the following years:— 
1860, 1870, 1880, 1890, 1900 and 1912 ?— 
Please see the statement below :— 



April Isi, 

April 1st, 

April 1st, 

April Ist, 


April 1st, 



1860.(0) 


1870. 


1880. 


1800. 


1900. 


1912. 

NiTFEE of FOST6. 





1 






■i 

No. 

j Pay. 

No. 

j Pa.r. 

1 No. 

Pay. 

No. 

Pay. 

No. 

Pay. 

No. 

Pay. 


i 





1 1 ‘ 







1 



Re, 


Rs. 


1 Rs. 


Rs. 


Re. 

Lieutenimt-Governor 


... 

i 

8,333) 

1 

S,S33i 

1 

8,333} 

1 

8.333} 



Members of Council... 


... 

... 


... 


... 


... 

... 

2 

6.333} 

Judges of High Court 



7 

4,166} 

6 

4,166} [ 

2 

3 

4,166f 
3,750 

1 

5 

4,1661 
4,000 

] 4 

4.000 

Members of Board of 
Kevenue. 

... 


2 

4,000 

2 

4,000 

2 

4,000 

2 

4,000 

1 

3,760 

Secretaries to Govern- 
ment. 

... 


2 

3,333} J 

2 

1 

2,500 

1 

2 

3,333^ 
2,916| 

1 

2 

3,333} 

2,760 

1 

2 

3,333} 

2,760 

Junior Secretary to 



1 


1 

1,800 







Government. 

Commissioners 

Ditto (Non- 



8 

3 

8 

1 

8 

1 

2,916f 

2,500 

9 

2,916| 

5 

2.916} 

2,9161 

2,500 

2,916| 

2,500 

Regulation). 










Judicial Cciiiraisaoner 

... 


2 

2,500 

1 

2,500 

1 

2,500 

1 

2,500 

... 

... 

District and Sessions 



26 

2,600 [ 

14 

2,500 

15 

2,600 

15 

2,600 3 

8 

(A) 

3,000 

Judges. 



14 

2,000 

14 

2,000 

15 

2.000 1 

13 

2,500 











(. 

14 

2,000 

Additional Judges ... 


... { 

1 

4 

2,500 

2,166f 



... 

... 

... 


... 


Judge of the Prin- 



1 

1,500 









cipal Court of Small 
Causes. 













Secretary to Board of 
Revenue. 



1 

2,500 

1 

2,500 

1 

2,500 

1 

2,500 

... 


Junior Secretary to 
Board of lii \ enue. 

... 


1 

2,3£3^ 

1 

1,800 

1 

1,800 

1 

1,800 

... 


Registrar, High Court 

... 


1 

3,700 

1 

1.700 

1 

3,700 

1 

1.7C0 

1 

1,700 

Magistrates and Col- 



23 

1.916} ( 

16 

2,250 

15 

2,250 

16 

2,250 

12 

2,250 


... 1 

15 

1,800 

Wi) 


(c,) 

ffo) 

lectors. 


( 

14 

1,500 1 

16 

1,800 

17 

1,800 

13 

1,800 

1,500 




6 

1,500 

7 

1,600 

14 

1,500 

14 




4 

l,833i 

2 

1,833^ 

1,666f 

2 

l,838|f 

1 

1,833^ 



Deputy Commissioners 


... 1 

6 

3 

3 

1,0661 



... 



(. 

6 

1,8331 

3 

l,333i 

3 

l,888i 







3 

1,000 

3 

1,000 




•• 




(eJj) Direcior of I.and Records graded with Collectors, but seconded. Collector of Customs graded with Collectors, 

(e,) Commissioner of Excise, Collector ot Customs, and Director of Land Records graded with Collectors. 

Includes Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs and three Judgeships ot Assam. 

(/,) Includes Commissioner of Excise ; Director of Land Records ; Director of Agriculture: Registrar. Co-onerativn Credit Son, 
two Hecretaries to the Roard.of Revenue; three Settlement Officers ; four Additional District MagistrSes. Sooiet.en 
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Nature op posts. 

April ist 
1860. (a) 

.iPRII, IST, 
1S70. 

Apbix Ist, 
1880. 

April ist, 

1890. 

April jst. 
1900. 

April Jst, 

1912. 


No. 

Pay. 

\o. 

i Pay. 

t 

No. 

Pay. 

No. 

pay. 

No. 

Pay. 

No. 

Pay. 





Hh. 


1 Ks. 


Bs. 


j a. 


Bs. 




1 

s.ooo 

1 

2,500 

1 

2,500 

1 

2,500 

1 

2,500—3,000 




2 

2,900 

1 

1,600—1.600 

1 

1,600 

1 

i 

1 3,000 

1 

3,500 




1 

2,500 

1 

s.coo 

1 

S,716| 

1 

1 2.600—8,000 

1 

3.500 












(/.) 




...j 

1 

(6) 

2,750 

2 

ic) 

2,500—3,000 

2 

(d.) 

2,500-3.000 

1 

2,700 

1 

1,500 

Miscellaneous. 

... 

1 

1,200 

1 

2,500—3,000 

1 

2,500—3,000 

... 


1 

1,500 




1 

2.000 

1 

1,C00 

1 

2,600—3,000 

... 







1 

1,850 

1 

3,000 

... 

... 

... 







2 

900 

... 

... 

... 


... 






1 

1 

1,500 



... 

... 

... 



ti. 

i^ettlement Officers ... 

. 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 


4 




Cantonroeut Magis¬ 
trates, 1st grade. 


... 

2 

i,>2;j 



... 





- 

Caiitoncsent Magis¬ 
trates, 2ad grade. 


... 

1 

1,000 

... 


... 



... 


- 

Under-SecTciary to 
Governruent. 


... 

1 

l,0o0 

2 

1,000 

3 

1,000 

3 

1,000 

3* 

1,009 

Joint-Magistrates, Ut 
grade. 


... 

23 

000 

22 

21)0 

23 

900 

23 

900 

17 

900 

Joint-Magistrates, 2nd 
grade. 


... 

11 

700 

10 

700 

12 

700 


700 

17 

700 

Assistant Commis- 

fiioners, let grade. 


... 

1 

800 

8 

800 

8 

800 

... 

... 

... 

•** 

Assistant Commis- 

sionrrs, 2od grade. i 


... 

8 

700 

3 

500 

- 

... 

... 

... 

... 


A.sUUiit Commis- i ... 

sioners, Srd grade, j 

... 

C 

500 

3 

500 


... 

... 

... 

... 


Aasi.iaQt MaKi.tratfS 


loa 

400—500 

9«i 

400—600 

76t 

400—600 

87 

400-600 

66 

400-SOO 














Totals M* 


... 

290 


246 

... 

223 

... 

236t 

... 

183 

- 


• Third Under-Secreturyship U a listed post, but held by an Indian Civil Service officer, 
t Kxcluding the statutories. 

t Excluding Additional Commissionerehip of Pa(na and Additional DUtrict and Sessions Judgeships, Jessore, Khulna and Bakargani which 
weie temporary posts. ® 

(а) Information is not available. 

(б) Chairman of the Corporation of Calcutta; Opium Agents, Bihar and Benares; Superintendent (and Remembrancer of Eeiral Affairs 

Collector of Oustoms ; Peputy Collector of Customs ; Governor-Oeneral'e Agent, Murshidabad : Registrar-General of AssuranpAB • RAirifttiHiFl 
of Bihar and Presidency districts ; Superintendent of Stamps and Stationery. ^eburauces , tf-egtsirars 

(c) Inspeetors-Oeneral of Police and Registration ; Chairiaan of the Corporation of Calcutta ; Opium Agents, Benares and Bihar • Sunerin- 
tendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs ; First Inspector of R>6gi8tration Offices j Collector of Customs. ' ^ 

(da) Inspectors-General of Police and Registration ; Chairman of the Corporation of Calcutta; Opium Agents, Benares and Bihar • Oommls 
sioner of Excise ; Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affaire. ’ 

(ej) Inspector-General of Police; Chairman of the Corporation of Calcutta ; Opium Agent, Bihar; Superintendent and Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs. 

(/s) Inspector-General of Police ; Chairman of the Corporation of Calcutta; Chairman of the Improvement Trust: Private Secretary 
Leputjr Chairman of the Corporation of Calcutta, ^ ’ 


(92) Are the present rates of pay and grading 
suitable ‘t It not, what alterations do you 
recommend?—Comparing the expenses and the 
amenities of the other two Presidencies, this 
Government does not consider that the pay of the 
higher appointments in Bengal should be any less 
than in Madras and Bombay. But it is with 
regard to the junior appointments that the question 
is most pressing. These ofBoers now begin 
their service about the age of 25 and after their 
first few years draw on an average about £ 650 
a year until they obtain practically permanent 
appointments as Oolleotors, for the extra expenses 
of short officiating vacancies more than compensate 
for the extra officiating pay. The pay drawn by 
the jimior officers is, in the opinion of Government, 
inadequate to their age and station in life, and 
disproportionate to their responsibilities in 
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comparison with other services. Their pay should 
commence at Rs. 500 and rise by a time-soale to 
Rs. 1,000 subject to the present rules regarding 
the passing of the departmental examinations. 

{9i) Do you consider it desirable that there 
should be uniformity of payment for similar kinds 
of work in all the provinces, and does any dis¬ 
satisfaction on this score exist in your province, 
and, if so, what ?—This has already been 
answered under question 92. 

(95) Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and, if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply to 
officers already employed or be restricted to future 
entrants ?—Exchange compensation was intro¬ 
duced to remedy the special hardship caused by 
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^be extreme depreciation in value of the rupee 
and the loss to officers owing to its fluctuations. 
The rupee is now stable, but at a value very 
considerably below its previous one. The special 
form of assistance with its special name is now 
inappropriate and the basis for the distinction of 
nationality and domicile is not so self-evident. 
The allowance therefore is liable to misconstruc¬ 
tion, and it would ;be convenient to get rid of it. 
Although it was professedly temporary, it was an 
admission that some remedy was necessary for a 
grievance which still exists, and all those who 
have entered the service since the grant have some 
groirnds for expecting its continuance in some 
form. It would not be equitable or possible 
without very great dissatisfaction simply to abolish 
it, but there would be considerable sentimental 
advantages in converting it into an increase in 
salaries. 

(96) If abolition is recommended with com¬ 
pensation in the form of increased salaries, what 
is your opinion regarding the grant of a similar 
increase of salary to those members of tlie service 
who row draw no exchange compensation allow¬ 
ance P—The distinction in the matter of exchange 
compensation allowance was based on the fact 
1;hat officers of European domicile as a whole had 
to transmit money to England and lost very 
heavily on the exchanges. This did not apply to 
officers with an Indian domicile. But these 
officers have been heavily affected by the fall in 
the purchasing value of the rupee as opposed to 
its foreign exchange value, and in this respect 
are on a par with the officers of a European 
domicile. The palliative of an increase in salaries 
to the extent of the exchange compensation 
allowance would go but a small way towards 
compensation for the fall in the purchasing power 
of tne rupee, and officers of the Indian Civil 
Service of an Indian domicile are equally entitled 
to any rise in salary on this account. 

(97) How does the system of acting allow¬ 
ances work in the case of officers selected to 
officiate in appointments involving increased 
responsibility? Is it productive of any incon¬ 
venience and have you any suggestion to make 
on (.he subject?—The rules regulating the calcu¬ 
lation of acting allowances are contained in 
article 105 of the Civil Service Regulations, 
There has been no general complaint of the 
working of the system. 

(98; How is the system of officiating grade 
promotions, where there is no change of duties, 
actually worked ? Is the system convenient in 
the interests both of the Government and of the 
officers of the Service? Have you any recom¬ 
mendations to make for its alteration ?—The 
Appointment Department works out the officiat¬ 
ing grade promotions from the Civil List and 
charge reports, and the proposals are eventually 
checked from the scale lists maintained by the 
Accountant-General. Orders are issued to the 
Accountant-General, the promotions are gazetted 
and the copies of the orders are sent to the 
officers concerned. The system involves a con¬ 
siderable amount of work in the Appointment 
Department, and as the kcale registers of the 
Accountant-General are only written up from 
time to time, there is an unavoidable delay in 
checking the promotions and reversions. The 
delay is immaterial in the ease of promotions, 
but it does sometimes cause hardship in the case 
of reversions. The system of officiating grade 
promotion, however, has a historical basis and is 
prized as a valuable right by 4 he service. It 


possesses some of the advantages of a rough 
time-scale, and in spite of the occasional incon¬ 
veniences it could not he abolished without some 
form of compensation which it would be difficult 
to devise. 

(99) What is your opinion regarding the 
substitution for the existing graded system of 
promotion of a time-scale of salary? If you 
are in favour of a time-scale, should it be res¬ 
tricted to the lower grades of the service or 
not ?—This Government is not in favour of a 
time-scale except as alreadj^ stated in the lower 
grades of the service. 

( 102 ) If you recommend any system of time¬ 
scale of pay, please describe it, and state what 
condilioDS should be laid down in regard to the 
grant of increments, promotion to superior 
grades, charge allowances, and other matters of 
importance? How do you propose to apply such 
time-scale in proviuoes where the scale of pay of 
the Judicial and Executive branches of the 
service is different?—Initial pay should be 
Rs. 500, raised to Rs. 550 and Rs. 600 on pass¬ 
ing the Lower and Higher standards at the 
departmental examinations; Thereafter it 
shoulti advance by annual increments of Rs. 100 
to a maximum of Rs. 1,000, Officiating allow¬ 
ances should be oaloulated on the time-soale pay. 
As the time-scale is to be oonfiued to the junior 
grades, the other questions do not arise, 

(103) If you are in favour of a time-soale of 
pay, how would 3 ou secure that the recruitment 
of junior officers is restricted to the number 
likely to be promoted in a reasonable time to 
posts of independent responsibility, and do you 
or do you not^ consider it desirable that all 
members of the Indian Civil Service should have 
the prospect of rising to such posts within a fixed 
time?—As the time-scale is to be confined to the 
junior grades this question does not arise. 

(104) Turning now to the case of the Statu¬ 
tory Civilians and officers of the Provincial Civil 
Services holding listed posts, do you approve of 
the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 
pay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rate do you 
suggest for the various grades of the service ?— 
The arrangement is suitable. 

(106) is there any reasou to suppose that 
officers of the Indian Civil Service take more 
or less leave of any particular kind than they 
did 5, 10, 15. or 20 years ago ? If so, to what 
is this due ?—The statement below has been 
compiled from the Civil Lists, and shows for 
each year the number of men who were on 
leave during some portion of the year and the 
number who actually proceeded on leave during 
the year, together with the average amount of 
leave the latter were granted. The rules allow¬ 
ing combined leave came into force in 1902, aud 
there is a oonsiderable rise in that year in the 
number of men who took privilege leave, because 
this number includes those who combined their 
privilege leave with furlough. The figures for 
furlough show that the number of men who go 
on leave is fairly constant, but there has been a 
oonsiderable drop in the average amount of fur¬ 
lough taken since 1902. The reason is that an 
officer now leaves India for the same period as 
before, but a portion of this leave is privilege 
leave, vfhereaa before it was all furlough. The 
average amount of privilege leave taken is muoh 
the same as before; but formerly it was taken by 
itself, and did not much affect the ameunt of 
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furlough taken ; it is now taken in combination 
with and reduction of furlough ;— 
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Furlough . 

Furlough on medi- 
cal certificate. 

Special leave 

Privilege leave ... 


(1071 Is all the leave on full pay due to them 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian Oivil 
f^rvice, and, if not, what are the reasons ? Is 
the amount which can be earned, in your opinion, 
suitable ? If not, what alternative arrangement 
do you suggest ?—Leave on full pay is earned 
at the rate of one month after every eleven 
months of continuous active service, and can be 
accumulated up to a maximum of three months. 
It cap now be combined with furlough, and is 
comparatively rarely taken by itself except in 
^tension of vacation or the Pujah holidays. 
Whenever an officer goes on furlough he prefixes 
the full arnouut of leave on full pay that stands 
to his credit, and it is only in the oases where an 
officer IS unable to take his furlough when it is 
due, and is also unable to utilize a portion of bis 
privilege leave in a holiday in India, that the full 
amount of leave on full pay is not taken. The 
basis of privilege leave was the necessity for an 
occasional rest from work in the intervals of 
furlough, and sufficient was allowed to be ac¬ 
cumulated to enable an officer to rush to Europe 
and back. From this point of view one month in 
the year is sufficient concession, and it is undesir¬ 
able to encourage officers to remain on duty for 
more than_ three years at a stretch, so the limit of 
accumulation also should not be raised. The 
question of leave on full pay other than privilege 
leave concerns furlough. 

(108) Is all the furlough due to them ordi- 
nanly taken by officers of the Indian Oivil 
Service? Is it necessary to allow for as muoh 
furlough as is permissible by the present rules ? 
If not, what change do you suggest? The 
amount of furlough earned by a member of 
the Indian Civil Service is one-fourth of his 
active service with a maximum limit of six 
years. The cases of all officers who have retired 
from the service since 1892 have been examined, 
and the average amount of furlough taken by 
them at the date of their retirement is three years 
and seven and-a-lialf months. Of the 113 cases 
so examined only 36 have taken more than four 
years and less than five years; 9 took between five 
and six years, and only 1 the lull six years. 
These figures also include special leave taken, if 
any. There is a marked tendency for the amount 
taken to decrease in the case of the officers who 
retired in the later years examined, and the opera¬ 
tion of the system of combined leave would 
materially tend to decrease the amount of fur¬ 
lough taken. This Government would favour a 
general simplification of the leave rules with the 
removal of all restrictions with the proviso that 
no officer shall be allowed long leave of any kind 
except on medical certificate till his sixth year. 
The furlough allowances are too low and should 
certainly be increased, while the amount of fur¬ 
lough permissible might be reduced. With in¬ 
creased furlough allowances the necessity for 
combined leave will not be so great, and the 
practice of taking privilege leave as an annual 
holiday might be encouraged, 

(110) Do you recommend any change in the 
concession, granted in 1893, under which leave 
allowances expressed in rupees, other than privi- 
lege leave allowances, issued at the Home treasury 
or in a Colony with a gold standard of currency 
are issued in sterling at the privilege rate of 
exchange of Is. 6rf. the rupee? If so,what change ? 
—As the furlough allowances are already too 
low, they should certainly not be further reduced. 

(Ill; Do you consider that the maximum and 

minimum limits of leave allowances at present 
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fixed are suitable P Do you recommend any would be difficult to retire without some provi- 
ohange in the alternative rates fixed in sterling sion for their subsistence ? If so, what do you 
and in rupees, and, if so, what change?—The suggest P—Entrance to the Civil Service is 
maximum limit is too low and should be secured by means of a system of examination 
raised. which is designed to select the best man avail- 

(113) Generally speaking, do any of the able. An officer who has passed this test has a 
present leave rules applicable to the Indian Civil right to expect that he has secured a career for 
Service cause inconvenience to the Adminiatra- life; if thereafter he is found to be inefficient 
tion, and, if so, what, and what remedy do you not through any misconduct or fault of his own it 
suggest ?—The hard-and-fast rules regarding the is the entrance test that has failed, and it is 
intervals between leaves often cause very con- inequitable that an officer should be cast adrift in 
siderable inconvenience to the Administration, consequence. It has already been stated that it 
and are a cause of unneccessary transfers; but it is undesirable to retain such an officer in the 
is useless to discuss the details, as the Govern- service, but it is impossible to remove him 
ment of India have recently proposed a simpli- without a suitable pension, and it is the lack of any 
fication of the rules which will obviate this provision for an automatic scale of pensions in 
inconvenience. such circumstances that has prevented the 

(115) Do any of the present leave rules press Secretary of State being asked to exercise his 
hardly in any way on officers of the Indian Civil powers of retirement in the comparatively few 
Service themselves, and, if so, in what respects? oases of inefficiency that have occurred. Some 
What is, in your opinion, the appropriate suitable scale of pensions should be prescribed by 
remedy ?—The rigid restrictions as to the inter- the Secretary of State. 

vals at which leave may be taken and the regu- (125) Do you consider the existing pension 
lations regarding the combination of leave and rules suitable in the interests both of the 
the limits of such combined leave do often press Government and of the members of the Indian 
hardly upon officers; but the proposals of the Civil Service? In particular, what is your 
Government of India alluded to above will opinion of the present rules regulating voluntary 
remove these grievances. and compulsory retirement ?—Subject to the 

(116) Do the present leave rules applicable to answers already given on the question of the 
Statutory Civilians, or to officers of the Previn- retirement of an officer passed over for promotion 
cial Civil Services employed in listed posts, cause to a district charge, the rules regulating voluu- 
any inconvenience to the Administration, or tary and compulsory retirement are suitable, 
press hardly on the officers themselves and in The pension rules have already been discussed; the 
what respects ? In particular, do you consider rales for pension on medical certificate were made 
that separate sets of rules for such officers and for more liberal a few years ago, but the scale still 
officers of the Indian Civil Service are desirable? operates very harshly in the case of senior officers 
—There is only one Statutory Civilian left in who are compelled to retire on medical oertifioate 
this province ; the leave rules of officers holding before they have completed their 21 years’ active 
listed posts are the same as those of the rest of service, though they have completed a total 
the Provincial Service. These gentlemen are service of 25 years. In that case the pension is 
Indians and are recruited in India; it seems limited to £ 700; the terms might be made more 
clear that the same rules cannot with equal liberal for officers who have completed over 21 
appropriateness be applied to them and to a years’ service so as to bring the maximum 
service consisting mainly of Europeans recruited attainable nearer to the full pension. 

in Europe and retaining their European (127) Do you approve of the present system 
domicile. regulating the pensions of Statutory civilians P 

(118) Is the present system of equal annuities If not, what do you suggest ?—The present 
to all members of the Indian Civil Service system seems suitable for Statutory officers; 
generally accepted as satisfactory by the Govern- there is only one left in this province, 
ment and by the members of the Indian Civil (128) Do you approve of the present 
Service?—This Government is of opinion that system regulating the pensions of officers of 
there can be no question of reducing the mini- the Provincial Civil Services holding listed 
mum amount of the annuity guaranteed to all posts? If, not, what do you suggest?—Officers 
the members of the Indian Civil Service. An of the Provincial Civil Service holding listed 
enquiry should bo made as regards the actual posts should be eligible for the extra pension of 
effect of the contributions of 4 per cent, of their Rs. 1,000 a year under the provisions of article 
pay by members of the service. If it is found 475 of the Civil Service Regulations. In other 
that in fact the actual cost to Government of respeots the pension rules are suitable, 
oiviliau’s pensions on the whole is less than £600 (129) Do you aocejit as satisfactory the regn- 

the pension so given is less than may be earned lations of the Indian Family Pension Fund, 
in other servioes of lower status than the Civil or have you any suggestions to make either 
Service and the question should be considered for their abolition or for their alteration ? 
whether the contribution should not be reduced. Have you any proposals to make in regard to the 
The Civil Service ought not to receive from present methods of working such regulations?— 
Government a lower pension than any other The regulations and the methods of working 
service. If members of the service serving as them are satisfactory. 

Judges in the High Court are permitted to earn (130) In particular, do you approve of the 
a, pension higher than the ordinary annuity, exclusion from their benefits of “ Natives of 
there seems to be no reason why members of the India” who are members of the Indian Civil 
service holding high appointments in other Service ? If not, under what conditions would 
branches should not also be allowed an extra you admit them, having regard to the maiu 
pension. differences between their social conditions and 

(124) Do you recommend the introduction those of the European members on which the 
of a system of reduced pension for such officers present system is based?—Natives of India 
as may be found to be inefficient, but whom it should be admitted to the benefit of the Family 
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Pension Fund if this can be done without increas¬ 
ing the cost of the fund or diminishing its 
benefits to European members. 

(134) Have you any criticisms to make on 
the facilities at present offered—(a) to Statutory 
civilians, (6) to members of the Provincial Civil 
Services holding listed posts, for providing for 
their families against their decease?—These 


officers are entitled to subscribe to the General 
Provident Fund, In their case it does not appear 
necessary to make the contributions compulsory 
or to give them any further facilities for saving. 
J he conditions of Indian family life remove the 
chief object of compulsion, and the offer of better 
terms than can be obtained elsewhere for volun¬ 
tary savings does not seem to be required. 


APPENDIX II. 


Written anstcers received from the Bengal Government* to questions relating to the 

Provincial Civil Service. 


(1) Please ri-fer to Government of India 
Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service, and reproduced ns 
Appendix A. Are these conditions suitable or 
have you any recommendations to make for their 
alteration P—The conditions are suitable. 

(2) Please supply a copy of the rules for 
the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
in force in your province. Are these rules 
suitable, or have you any recommendations to 
make for their alteration ?—Copies of the lules 
are annexed. In the Executive Branch they are 
based on the following conditions : an indispens¬ 
able preliminary educational qualification; 
nomination through the Syndicate of the Univer¬ 
sity of the most distinguished graduates; the 
recognition of the claims of all parts of the 
province and of all main classes of the com¬ 
munity ; the retention, by Government, of 
sufficient direct nominations to remedy inequal¬ 
ities in the working of the other methods of 
recruitment and to meet special oases; and 
promotion from the subordinate service. The 
actual proportions to be recruited by each method 
are liable to alteration from time to time, but the 
rules themselves are considered suitable. In the 
Judicial Branch the rules are not altogether 
sui table, as the late a/e for entering the service 
makes it impossible in many cases to complete 
service for full pension without an extension, and 
promotion to the grade of Sub-Judge comes at so 
late a period in life that there is little chance of 
an officer showing himself fit for promotion in 
time to have the prospect of eventually securing 
an appointment on the High Court Bench. It 
is proposed to dispense with the three years’ 
practice at the Bar, which seems of little or no 
real use, and to make the latest age for enrolment 
24 acd for appointment 26. Thereafter, the 
candidate, when not acting as Munsif, would be 
attached to the Court of a District Judge for 
training. It is also proposed to widen the 
definition of character by omitting the word 

moral ” in the rules and to provide for due 
consideration being paid in making appointments 
to the claims of all the various sections of the 
community. 


and were published under notifications dated 
the 10th June 1909. It was stated in the pre- 
amble to the notification of the Government of 
Bengal that the arrangements then made were 
sanctioned temporarily with the object of in¬ 
creasing the opportunities for providing qualified 
probationeps in both services with appointments 
in the regular grades, and of accelerating the 
promotion of qualified officers from the lower to 
the higher service. The latter object has, to a 
great extent, been attained ; but as regards the 
former the result has not been all that could be 
desii'ed. The difficulty of providing qualified 
probationers with appointments within a suitable 
limit of time was also apprehended by the 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam, and 
its annual recruitment was on this account 
reduced on the last occasion. The position is 
not altered materially by the territorial changes 
and the consequent redis ribution ot offloers, as 
it is found that in both services in Bengal some 
of the probationers appointed in j 910 are still 
waiting for appointments. Accordingly the 
question of revising the rate of recruitment of 
both services has been under the consideration 
of Government for some time, but for various 
reaS'>D8 it has not been possible yet to come to 
a final conclusion as to tne normal rate of decre¬ 
ment for which provision should be made. 
Meanwhile, as the time for the annual recruit¬ 
ment is drawing nigh, the Governor in Oounoil 
has decided to make twelve appointments of 
Probationary Deputy Collectors and ten appoint¬ 
ments of Probationary dub-Deputy Gollectors 
during Ihe current year, in view of the oircum- 
Btanoes just referred to, and of the fact that the 
strength of the Provincial Civil Service in 
Bengal has been reduced, in consequence of the 
reconstitution of the province from 354 to 299, 
and that of the Subordinate Civil Service from 
182 to 175. 

2. In revising the rules, those which were in 
force in Eastern Bengal and Assam have been 
fully considered. The rules regulating confirma¬ 
tion and promotion are still under consideration. 
The following provisional revised rules for the 
reoruitmi ut of the Provincial and the Subor¬ 
dinate Civil Services are now published for 
general information 


No. 40711A.D., dated the 20tb August 1912. 

NOTIFICATION.—By the GoverDinent of 
Bengal, Appoiniment Department. 

The rules for admission into the Executive 
Branch, Provincial Civil Service, and into the 
Subordinate Civil Service in Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal and Assam were last revised in 1999, 


Provision At, revised rules for the recruit¬ 
ment OF THE Executive branch op the 
Provincial Civil, Service. 

Definition.—The Executive branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service includes Deputy Ooilec* 
tors and Deputy Magistrates. 


• The views of the Bengal Government should be lead subject to a minute of disient recorded bv the 
Shams.i,l Hilda, member of the Executive Council of His Excellency the Governor of Bengal whi4 haj 
Appendix III. ’ 


Hon’ble Nawab Syed 
has been reproduced as 
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Rule 1 .— The Governor in Gouncil will deter¬ 
mine, from time to time, what proportion of 
appointments to the Executive branch ol the 
Provincial Civil Service shall be made (1 by 
promotion of selected officers who are already 
in the Government service and (2) by selection. 

Rule '2 ,—It is estimated that twelve appoint¬ 
ments in all will be made annually. They will 
be made in accordance with the following rules. 

Rule 3 .—Three of these appointments will be 
made by the promotiou of officers who are 
already in the Subordinate Civil Service. By 
the 1st October each year, the Financial Secre¬ 
tary should forward to the Appointment Depart¬ 
ment one nomination, the Revenue Secretary two 
nominations, and the Board of Revenue two 
nominations. The nominations of the two 
former should be made after consulting the heads 
of subordinate departments and those of the 
Board of Revenue, after consultation with Com¬ 
missioners of Divisions. 

Tiie age of an officer nominated under this 
rule should not exceed 40 years 

Rule if ,—The Governor in Council will retain 
three appointments in his own hands. Appli¬ 
cants for appointments under this rule should 
always state in their applications whether they 
will accept an appointment in tlie Subordinate 
Civil Service, in case it is not possible to provide 
them with an appointment in the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

Rule 5 .—Six nominations shall be made on the 
Ist of October by the following officers: — 

By the Commissioners of the Pre¬ 
sidency, Burdwan and Dacca 
Divisions every year, and the 
Commissioners of Rajshahi and 
Chittagong in alternate years, be¬ 
ginning with Rajshahi 
By the Syndicate of the Calcutta 
University 

Total 

Rule 6 .—The Government of India or the 
Local Government may, in very special cases, 
make direct appointments to offices in the higher 
grades of the Provincial Civil Service. 

Rule 7. —The four appointments to be made 
on the nomination of Commissioners will be 
filled in accordance with the conditions laid down 
in rules 8, 9, 10 and 11. 

Rule 8 [a ).—The indispensable qualifications 
for a candidate for appointment by recruitment 
are (1) that he is a natural-born subject of His 
Majesty or of a Native State; (2) that he is not 
under 20 or over 25 years of age ; (3) that he is 
of good character; (4) that he is a graduate; and 
(5) that he is of sound health, good physique and 
active habits, and free from organic defect or 
bodily infirmity. 

Rule 8 (b ).—In the case of candidates who are 
not Natives of the Presidency, recent residence of 
at least three years in it should, as a genera! 
rule, be au essential condition of selection. No 
Barrister, Advocate or Pleader should be 
appointed as such, unless he has bean at least 
three years actually practising his profession in 
India and can speak the vernacular of the Pre¬ 
sidency, 

Rule 9.—Europeans who do not satisfy the 
definition of Native of India, contained in 
section 6, Statute 33 Victoria, Chapter 3, are 


not eligible for appointment to the Provincial 
Service without the previous sauction in each 
case of the Government of India. With such 
sanction they may be appointed, if they satisfy 
the conditions laid down in rule 8 («) and (b). 

Rule 10 .—All candidates for appointment by 
recruitment must furnish satisfactory evidence 
that they possess a thorough knowledge of 
Bengali. Candidates who have not already 
passed some recognized examination in the 
subject will be required to pass a special exami¬ 
nation before admission. The object of the ex¬ 
amination will bo to test the candidate’s general 
knowledge of the language, and his ability to 
write and read the written character with facility. 

Rule 11 (a).—Every district officer* will submit 
to the Commissioner, who is to nominate under 
rule 5, on or before a date to be fixed by the 
latter, the names of two or three candidates (as 
the Commissioner may direct), belonging to 
families resident or domiciled in his district, for 
the Provincial Civil Service. In submitting 
these names he will give, in Form I appended to 
these rules, a brief statement of the grounds of 
his recommendation in each case. The nominees 
under this rule must be non-official, but this 
does not exclude the nomination of Honorary 
Magistrates. 

(6) Form I must be acc )mpanied by a certifi¬ 
cate of the Registrar of the University that the 
candidate has obtained a degree, a certificate of 
character and conduct from the Principal of the 
institution at which the candidate last studied 
for not less than one year, or from some responsi¬ 
ble officer of Government, a medical certificate in 
Form II appended to these rules, and evidence 
of the candidate’s age., 

(c) The Commissioner and the district officers 
of the division will meet on a date to be fixed by 
the Commissioner, and will consider the claims 
of all the candidates nominated. They will also 
call the candidates before them, and see and 
converse with them, so as to form an opinion 
regarding their suitability for the publio service. 
The Commissioner will then select two names 
and submit them in order of preference to Govern¬ 
ment, stating his reasons for giving preference 
to the one first entered. With his report sub¬ 
mitting these names, the Commissioner will sub¬ 
mit Form I for all candidates, entering in each 
case, iu the last column of that form, his own 
opinion as to the suitability of the candidate. 

{d) Every candidate nominated by a Com¬ 
missioner must be domiciled in his division, or, if 
the nominee himself be resident outside the 
division for the purpose of education, his family 
must be resident or permanently domiciled in the 
division. In making nominations special atien- 
tion should be paid to the desirability of securing 
a fair share of appointments to each important 
section of the community, to social qualifications 
and family status and influence, to services. 
rendered by the candidate’s father, and to dis¬ 
tinctions obtained in the University. 

Rule 12 ,'—The Syndicate of the University 

will be invited annu¬ 
ally to nominate four 
graduates of high 
character and of great 
academical distinc¬ 
tion. The nomina¬ 
tions will be made, 
subject to the restric¬ 
tion* laid down in 


6 


♦ V.-—Admission to the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service should usu¬ 
ally be confined to persons who 
are atives of the province or 
have definitely settled ia it; in 
the case of candidates who are 
not Natives of the province, 
recent residence of at least three 
years in the province should, as 
a general rule, be an essential 
condition of admission. • 


In the Presidency Division this term includes the Chairman of the 
Calcutta Gorpoiation. 
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condition V under paragraph 3 of the Eesolution 
of the Government of India, Noe. 1046—1058, 
dated the 19th August 1910, in accordance with 
the conditions laid down in rules 8, 9 and 10. 
From amongst these or from amongst graduates 
previously nominated by the Syndicate, and 
who have not passed the age of 25 years, 
the Governor in Council will, after inquiry, 
select two persons to he Probationary Deputy 
Magistrates. 

Mule 25.—Every Probationary Deputy Colleo- 
tor, appointed by _ recruitment, must furnish, 
either before appointment or within a specified 
time after appointment, a certificate of his ability 
to ride, signed by a District UflBcer or by the 
Joint-Magistrate in charge, or by the Commis¬ 
sioner or Deputy Commissioner of Police 
Calcutta. 

Rule lU. —The minimum term of probation 
will be one year. On termination of that period, 
appointments will be given to approved proba¬ 
tioners as vacancies in the oadre^occur. Provided 
that, in special cases, the Local Government may 
declare the period of probation or training pre¬ 
scribed for persons appointed to the Provincial 
Civil Service by direct recruitment to be un¬ 
necessary. Probationers will receive a subsistence 
allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem. Probationers 
already drawing more than Rs, 100 per mensem 
in Government service will, however, receive an 
allowance equal to the salary of their former 
appointment or to the pay of a Deputy Collector 
of the lowest grade, whichever is less. 

Form I. 

Column 1. —Name of candidate and address in 
full. 

Column —Father’s name, profession or occu¬ 
pation, and address in full. 

Column 3. —Religion and caste or race. 

Column U- —Date of birth (day and month to 
be given). 

Column 5. — Educational qualifications, and 
places of education during the preceding four 
years with dates. 

Column 6.—Other information regarding the 
candidate (physique, moral character, present 
occupation, etc.) 

Column 7 .—A memorandum of the status and 
services of the members of the family. 

Column 8. —Special claims for consideration. 

Column 9.—Remarks indicating degree of 
District Officer’s personal knowledge of candi¬ 
date and sources of information about him, with 
Commissioner’s opinion as to the suitability of 
the candidate. 

Form II. 

(Bengal Civil Medical Department Form 

No. 38.) 

[Medical certificate under Bengal Qovernment Reso¬ 
lution Ro. 3399 Medl,, dated the 30th June 
1897.] 

Special Certificate of Phtsical Fitness 
FOR Government Service. 

I, ,* do hereby certify that I have 

examined , a candidate for employ¬ 

ment in 


His age is by his own statement years, and 
by appearance years. 

(a) General conformation. 

(A) Vision. 

(c) Hearing. 

(d) Lungs. 

(e) Heart. 

(/) Liver. 

(g) Spleen. 

(A) Hernia, present or absent.f 

(*') Hydrocele, present or absent.t 

(k) Glycosuria, present or absent.t 

(l) Albuminuria, present or absent.t 

(m) Distinguishing marks, 

I consider that he is of sound health and good 
physique, and capable of bearing fatigue and 
exposure, and that he is fit to enter the service of 
Govern ment.t 

I consider him unfit to enter the service of 
Government for the reason given at.f 

Place \ 

> Civil Surgeon. 

Bate ) 

Provisional revised rules for the recruitment of 

the Subordinate Civil Service. 

Befinition .— The Subordinate Civil Service 
includes Sub-Deputy Oolleotorships and any other 
appointments which the Governor in C uneil 
may from time to time specifically declare to be 
included therein. 

Rule 1 .— It is estimated that ten appointments 
of Probationary Sub-Deputy Collectors will be 
made annually. 

Rule S .—Five of these appointments, one for 
each division, will be made upon the nominations 
of Commissioners of Divisions. With the 
exception that there will be one appointment for 
each division, the appointments will be made in 
the manner prescribed in rules 8, 10 and 11 of 
the rules for admission into the Executive 
branch of the Provincial Civil Service. 

Rule. 5. —The Governor in Council will retain 
three appointments in his own hands. 

Rule A—Two appointments will be made on 
the nomination of the Financial and the 
Revenue Departments and the Board of Revenue 
from among officers serving in departments under 
them. The Financial Department will forward 
one nomination, and the Revenue Department 
and Board of Revenue to each. A nominee 
under this rule must not ordinarily exceed 40 
years of age. 

Rule 5 .—Rules 13 and 14 of the rules for 
admission into the Executive branch of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service apply mutatis mutandis to 
the Subordinate Civil Service also. The usual 
subsistence allowance of Probationary Sub-Deputy 
Collectors will, however, be Rs. 60 per mensem. 

No. 1784A., dated the 10th March 1894, 

NOTIFICATION.—-By the Government of 
Bengal, Appointment Department. 

Rules for admission into the Judicial Branch of 
the Provincial Civil Service, 

ThQ Judicial Branch of the Provincial Civil 
Service ” includes Small Cause Court Judgeships outside the 
Presidency town, Sub-Judgeabips, Munsifships, and any 
other appointments which the Lieutenant-Governor may 
from time to time specially declare to be included therein. 

In accordance with Section 7 of Act XII of 
1887, nominations of Munsifships will be made 


•Designation of medical ofiBcer. 

t Strike out '• present ’’ or “ absent ” in (A), (f), (A), (<) and 
vbictever of the couoluding sentences does not apply. 
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by the High Court under the following rules 
which have been framed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in consultation with the High Court 
and sanctioned by the Governor-General in 
Council. 

2. A. candidate shall present an application in 
writing to the Registrar of the High Court, 
Appellate Side. This shall ordinarily be accom¬ 
panied by the following certificates,:— 

(1) that the candidate’s age does not exceed 

27 years; 

(2) that he has obtained the degree of 

B. L., or has passed the Senior Plead- 
ership or some analogous examinations 
or is a Barrister-at-Law, or Member 
of the Faculty of Advocates in Scot¬ 
land, or is an Attorney on the rolls 
of the High Court ; 

(3) that he is of good moral character and 

has received a liberal education ; 

(4) that he has practised as a Pleader or 

Barrister or Member of the Faculty of 
Advocates in Scotland, or Attorney 
for not less than three years, except 
in the case of Vakils of the High 
Court for whom the period of quali- 
fying practice will be two years. 
The High Court may, for special 
reasons, dispense with a portion (not 
exceeding two years) of the said 
period of three years (vide Notifica¬ 
tion No. 1440A.—D., dated the I4th 
June 1907); 

(5) that he is in good health and is physi¬ 

cally fit for service. The certificate 
of health must be signed by a Presi¬ 
dency Surgeon or Civil Surgeon. 

3. It shall be within the discretion of the 
High Court to require any such additional proof 
on any of the above points as it may think fit. 

4. If the qualifications of the candidate are 
satisfactory to the Court, his name shall be 
entered in a register as eligible for admission to 
the Subordinate Judicial Service, but priority of 
entry in the register shall confer no right of 
priority of appointment. A candidate’s name 
shall be removed from the register in the event 
o£ failing to obtain a gazetted appointment, 
under Section 7 of Act XII of 1887, before 
attaining the age of 29 years. 

5. At the time a registered candidate is 
appointed permanently to the service, he shall 
ordinarily be required to submit a fresh health 
certificate signed by a Presidency Surgeon or a 
Civil Surgeon. 

APPENDIX. 

The following rules, which the Government 
of India and the Secretaiy of State have deter¬ 
mined shall be apflied in all branches of the 
Provincial Civil Service, are published for the 
information of candidates for admission to the 
Judicial Branch:— 

1, Europeans who do not satisfy the defini¬ 
tion of Nriiive of India contained in Section 6, 
Statute 33 Victoria, Chapter 3, are not eligible 
for appointment to the Provincial Service without 
the previous sanction in each case of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. With such sanction they may 
be appointed, if they are qualified under the 
conditions mentioned in rule 2 of the above 
mentioned rules. 


2. The subjects of Native Princes in alliance 
with Her Majesty the Queen-Empress of India 
are eligible for appointment to the Provincial 
Service, if they are qualified under the conditions 
mentioned in rule 2 of the above rules. 

3. All candidates for admission to the 
Judicial Branch must furnish satisfactory 
evidence of a thorough knowledge of at least 
one of the vernacular languages of the province. 
The High Court will require all candidates who 
have not already furnished such evidence at 
some recognized examination, to pass a special 
examination in either Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, or 
Uriya before appointment. The object of the 
examination will be to test the candidate’s know¬ 
ledge of the language and ability to write and 
read the written character with facility. The 
examination will include :— 

(1) translation into English of proceedings, 

petitions, reports, etc., written in 
manuscript; and 

(2) Translation from English into the verna¬ 

cular selected. 

4. Every person appointed to the Judicial 
Branch shall be subject to a period of probation 
or training during whicli time his appointment 
will be probationary only, unless in special cases 
the High Court declares such probation or 
training to be unnoessary. 

5. Promotion to grades below that on Rs. 600 
a month will ordinarily be given according to 
seniority subject to fitness and approved conduct. 
But the Lieutenant-Governor reserves to himself 
the right to make promotion to the senior grades 
of the Provincial Service by special selection for 
merit without regard to seniority, and hereby 
declares that seniority alone shall not give a 
claim to appointment to the grade on Rs. 600 
or higher grades. 

6. No member of the Judicial Branch shall 
^ dismissed otherwise than on the result of a 
judicial or formal departmental enquiry. 

(3) Please see the statement showing the 
constitution of the Provincial Civil Service, 
reproduced as Appendix B to these questions’ 
and state whether the information is correct for 
your province. If not, what alterations are 
required ? ITie statement is correct. 

(4) Please state the different’ systems of 
recruitment that have been adopted for the 
Provincial Civil Service, the periods for which 
they ^ were in force, and the number of officers 
recruited year by year in your province, under 
each system since its formation ^—Executive 
Branch.—hi 1868, a combined system of nomina¬ 
tion and competition was introduced. The 
Lieutenant-Governor nominated three candidates 
for every vacancy, and the final selection was 
made by competitive examination. So many 
candidates were selected in the first year that it 
took three years to absorb them. In 1871 a 
Native Civil Service examination was started • 
this was not competitive, but all who were’ 
declared to have passed received a certificate that 
they were fitted for appointment. The standard 
was raised in 1875, but even after that there were 
80 passed candidates qualified for the higher grade 
and 120 for the lower grade, for whom there 
was no prospect of providing appointments, and 
many more had accepted lower appointments in 
the hope of promotion. It was then decided 
that, subject to a minimum of passing marks, a 
certain number of the vacancies each year should 
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be allotted by oompetition. During Sir Ashley 
Eden’s time, pure nomination was reverted to. 
Sir Rivers Thompson again introduced some 
measure of oompetition, allowing the qualified 
oandidates and those on the registers for appoint¬ 
ments to compete. After due consideration of 
the claims of oandidates who had been encourag¬ 
ed to hope for appointments, the system was 
finally adopted in the rules of 1893. These 
provided for recruitment (1) by direct competi¬ 
tion, (2) by selection from among candidates 
after examination, and (3) by promotion from 
among selected officers who were already in the 
Subomnate Civil Service. The normal working 
of this system was that a certain number of the 
vacancies were reserved for promotion from the 
■Subordinate Service. The two or three oandi¬ 
dates who stood first in the competitive examina¬ 
tion received appointments, and the rest of the 
•appointments were given to oandidates who had 
obtained at least one-third of the total marks. 
The Lieutenant-Governor reserved the power to 
make direct appointments apart from the result 
of the competitive examinations. In 1905 the 


present system was introduced and oompetition 
was abolished. Normally, 25 per cent, of the 
vacancies are reserved for promotion from the 
Subordinate Service, but the numbers have been 
considerably increased in the last three years. 
A number corresponding to the number of 
Oommissionerships is reserved for local nomina¬ 
tion ; the Collectors nominate in the first instance 
and a preliminary selection is made by the 
Commissioner in conference with the Collectors; 
the final selection is then made from the Com¬ 
missioners’ nominees by Government. In order 
to attract the best University men the syndicate 
is asked to nominate a fixed number of oandidates 
from whom a selection is made by Government. 
The remainder of the appointments are made by 
the head of the province direct. A statement 
is appended showing the total number of appoint¬ 
ments in each year since 1884, and in the column 
of remarks is shown the number in each year 
who were appointed by competition alone. 
Judicial RraacA.—There has been no alteration 
in the system of recruitment for the last 50 
years. 


OPEN COMPETITION AND NOMINATION. 
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Nomina tion^ (Bengal). 



Nomination—(Eastern Bengal and Assam). 



(5) Pkase state the number of natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty other than “ Natives 
of India ” recruited in your province in each 
year?—The statement appended to the last 
question gives all the information that is avail¬ 
able as regards the Executive branch; it is 
in many cases difficult to distinguish between 
Europeans and Eurasians, but the number, who 
are not Natives of India, is so small as to be 
neligible. The Judicial branch consists entirely 
of Natives of India. 

(6) What is your experience of the officers 
selected by the different methods of recruit¬ 
ment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recommend? 
For direct recruitment, do you recommend 
(a) open competition, (b) nomination, (e) com¬ 
bined nomination and examination, or (d) some 
other method ? Please describe fully the system 
that you recommend ?—This Government is 
opposed to recruitment by open competition, 
because it is impossible under such a system to 
provide adequately for the claims of all classes 
and communities. The present system in the 
Executive branch ensures the representation not 
only of classes but of all districts of the province, 
and Government considers that it has worked 
well and has given an excellent class of candi¬ 
dates. In the Judicial branch recruitment is 
entirely by nonnnation and no proposals have 
been made to alter this system. 


(7) To what extent are non-residents of 
the province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that only residents 
of the province should ordinarily be recruited ?■— 
Only residents of the province should ordinarily 
be recruited, but there is no necessity for 
any hard-and-fast rule. Practically only such 
residents are recruited in Bengal. 

(8) Are all classes and communities duly 
represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and 
what ariangements do you recommend to secure 
this object?—It is certainly desirable that all 
classes and communities should be represented, 
but a question may arise as to what is the 
meaning of “duly.” Numbers, influence, 
education and race obaracteristios have all to be 
taken into consideration and also the number of 
qualified candidates available. The only method 
by which this representation can be secured ie 
by some system which includes pure nomina¬ 
tion. 

(9) What is the system of training and pro¬ 
bation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service? Do you consider it satisfac¬ 
tory, aud, if not, what alterations do you 
recommend?—All members of the Provincial 
Service, Executive Branch, on appointment arc 
on probation for not less than one year. Daring^ 
this time they are trained so as to get as much 
experience as possible in Magisterial and Hevenuo 
Courts with a view to acquire a knowledge of 
official routine. They are trained for three 
months in the Magisteiial Department and for 
nine months in the Revenue Department. They 
have to attend the Court of a first-class Magis¬ 
trate and prepare a full, complete and careful 
record of the depositions of the witnesses and a. 
concise summary of the evidence taken. They 
are required to take notes of the arguments of 
the pleaders, discuss the application of the law 
to the facts and write a decision. This must be 
done in at least six defended oases. They alsO' 
have to inspect the registers and departments. 
On the Revenue side, they are expected to make 
pricis of cases and draft letters, to check accounts 
and inspect the work of each department. On. 
confirmation, before they take the departmental 
examinations, they are required to prepare a 
record of six eases tried by a first-class Magistrate 
and six defended Sessions cases; the record consists- 
of a summary of evidence with notes as to its 
admissibility and relevance and notes on the 
procedure with reference to the Codes They 
have also to be in charge of a district treasury 
for six weeks before passing in accounts. The 
training has been recently revised and appears 
to be satisfactory. In the Judicial branch there 
is no system of training or probation except in 
officiating vacancies 

(10) Is the existing system of departmental 
examinations suitable, and, if not, what changes 
do you recommend?—The existing system is 
suitable. There is no departmental examination 
for officers of the Judicial branch of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service. 

(11) Do you consider that any change should 
be made in the classes of offices and appoint¬ 
ments at present included in your Provincial 
Civil Service ?—No alterations appear to be 
necessary. 

(12) What is the system on which the 

strength of the branch of your Provin¬ 

cial Civil Service is fixed ? Do you consider it 
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«atisfactory, and, if not, what alterations do you 
Teoommend ?—The number of Executive posts 
liecessary for the Administration less the number 
of junior civilians in training normally available 
for these posts is the basis of the strength of the 
Executive branch of the Provincial Civil Service. 
In this number, besides the general administra- 
fiion, are included the Special Departments, 
Settlement, Batwara, Excise, etc., which include 
a number of technically temporary appointments 
which, taken together, are practically permanent; 
and allowance for deputation is included and a 
leave reserve of 14 per cent, is calculated on the 
strength so obtained. The system works satis¬ 
factorily. In the Judicial branch the strength 
of the service is based on the actual number of 
Judicial officers required. 

(13) In particular, is the leave reserve ade¬ 
quate, and the system on which it is giaded 
suitable?—in the Executive branch the leave 
Teserve is 14 per cent, based on the calcula¬ 
tion that 7 per cent, is neoesi-ary for privilege 
leave and 7 per cent, for other leave. The leave 
reserve was added to the sf-rvice in the reorganiza¬ 
tion of 1899 and was formed into a new grade 
on Es 200. the lowest grade having hitherto 
been on Es. 250. This eighth grade was 
abolished from the 1st of January 1912, and its 
members added to the 7th grade on Rs. 260. 
There have been no complaints that the leave 
reserve is inadequate, and it seems correct that 
it should be placed in the lowest grade. In 
1911, only 7*7 per cent, were on leave throughout 
the year. In the Judicial branch there is no 
leave reserve, and leave vacancies are filled from 
the list of enrolled candidates, 

(14) Is there any reserve for officers under 
training and is it adequate ?—There is no reserve 
for officers under training In the Executive 
branch all officers ar3 ou probation for at least 
one year and are not then counted as part of 
the cadre, and it does not seem necessary to 
have any reserve for training in addition to this. 

\15) What is the annual rate of reoruftment 
and how is it fixed? Has it worked well m 
practice, and does it secure an even flow of 
promotion?-^—The annual rate of recruitment, 
for an ordinary service reourited in India is 3-82, 
but it was found that in fact this rate was not 
sufficient to keep the Executive branch of the 
Provincial Service in Bengal up to its strength. 
The explanation of this lies in the fact that the 
officers who are promoted from the subordinate 
service enter the Provincial Service at a higher 
age and therefore serve less than the average 
time. A formula has now been devised by the 
Government of India based on the normal recruit¬ 
ment, but allowing for the average number of 
■officers on deputation outside the cadre and for 
the average length of service already rendered 
by officers promoted from the subordinate service. 
In futiire this formula will be followed, and, as 
in the case of the Civil Service, a calculation 
will be made of the estimated condition of the 
service compared with its sanctioned strength, 


in this respect?—In the Executive branch pro¬ 
motion to the 4th grade on Es. 500 is by 
selection. The character reports are very care-- 
fully examined before promotion to this grade^ 
and the selection is made fairly severe. There 
is no differentiation of work between the 4th 
and 5th grades as there is between a Joint- 
Magistrate and a Collector in the Civil Service, 
but the grades above Rs. 400 are regarded as 
prize appointments and the best men are selected 
to fill them. No change of practice seems 
necessary. In the Judicial branch promotion to 
all officers above the rank of Munsif is by selec¬ 
tion only. 

(17) Are you satisfied that under the existing 
system of promotion the interests of individual 
officers and of the administration are duly 
reconciled, and have you any suggisstions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects of 
selection for higher appointmeata and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers?— 
The existing system works well, but Govern¬ 
ment should have the power to compulsorily 
retire officers for proved iueffioienoy; in that' 
case it is necessary that there should be a fixed 
scale of pensions for such officers. 

(18) To what extent are the functions of the 
officers of the Executive and Judicial branches 
of your Provincial Civil Service differentiated? 
Is any change desirable, and, if so, in what 
direction?—The functions of the two branches 
are absolutely distinct. No change in this is 
desirable. 

(19) Are you satified with the existing 
arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily 
filled by members of the Indian Civil Service, 
are listed as open to officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service of proved merit and ability, and 
is the system followed iu making appoint¬ 
ments to these posts suitable P If not, what 
alterations do you suggest?—Covernment is 
satisfied with the existing listed post system. 
In giving promotion to listed posts the claims of 
ail whose service has been specially approved are 
considered. In the Executive branch the ten¬ 
dency of late has been to select men at a younger 
age than formerly. 

(20) Are you satisfied with the system by 
which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service ? If 
not, what change would you suggest?—This 
question has been answered under the Civil 
Service questions. 

(21) Are you satisfied with the present designa¬ 
tion, “ The Provincial Civil Service”? If not, 
what would you suggest?—The desiguation is 
in itself suitable and is not objected to by the 
members of the service. 

(22) Do you accept as suitable the principle 
recommended by the Public Service Commission 
of 1886-87, and since followed, that the condi¬ 
tions of the Provincial Civil Services as regards 
salary should be adjusted by a consideration of 
the terms necessary to secure locally the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, 

■twV»o4: 
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below gives the information required for the 
Executive branch. The last general reorgani¬ 
zation of the service was in 1899. (Jp to that 
date the oadre contained only the posts required 
for general administration; the special depart¬ 
ments, and deputations were provided for by 
seconding Deputy Collectors and appointing 
officiating men in their places, and officiating 
officers were also appointed in leave vacancies, 
but these having no permanent appointments 
were unable to count their service for leave or 
pension until there was room for them to be 
confirmed in the ordinary grades, and on the 
average this took about eight years. The service 
was therefore reorganized to include all the 
practically permanent appointments in which 
Deputy Collectors were normally employed, and 
a leave reserve was added; officiating appoint¬ 
ments were abolished, and the service became a 
self-contained oadre. The leave reserve was 
constituted an eighth grade on Es. 200, while the 
remaining extra appointments were added to the 
grades in which at the time the seconded men 
were, in whose places the officiating appointments 
had actually been made. The grading which 
had been fixed in 1882 was not adhered to. In 
1908 an addition of 116 appointments was made 
to the Provincial Service, and these were divided 
between Bengal and Eastern Bengal. The 
grading adopted in 1899 was followed. With 
effect from the 1st January 1912 the eighth 
grade which comprised the leave provision was 
abolished, and the leave provision was added to 
the seventh grade on Es. 250. On the 1st 
April the eighth grade, which had hitherto 
existed in Eastern Bengal, was also abolished, 
and its members added to the Bengal seventh 
grade. 


Exfoutive Branch— 
Deputy Collectors. 

i 

Grade. 

Rate 

of 

pay. 

18T 

ApUIL 

18b0. 

lax 

Apbil 

1800. 

1st 

April 

1913. 

Num- 
ber of 
posts. 

Num¬ 
ber of 
posts. 

1 

Nuui- 
ber of 
posts. 



Ks. 


' 1 



I 

soo 

7 

7 

5 


II 

:oo 

y 

9 

7 


III 

600 

19 

19 

16(e) 


IV 

500 

40 

i 41 

48(.rt 


V 

400 

63 

81(6) 

71 (s) 


VI 

800 

, 65 

97 (c) 

73(6) 

1 

VII 

250 

46* 

78(<i) 

79 


VIII 

800 

28 (o) 

33 

1 ... 

Total ... 1 



282 

385 

i 

i 299 


The rates of pay and the numbers of posts in 
each of the main grades of the Judicial branch 
of the Provincial Civil Service on the let April 
of each of the years 1890, 1900 and 1912 were 
as follows :— 


IsT Apkil 1890. 


Subordinate Juoge$, 


Mun$if9, 


1st. grade 

... 7 

Ist grade 


... 75:- 

2nd „ 

... 15 

2nd „ ... 


... 70 

Srd „ 

... 27 +4 (temporaryj 

Srd. 


... 66 


posts). 1 

41 h ... 


26- 


IsT April 1900. 


lat 

Snd 

.Srd 


Subordinate Judges. 
Krade ... 7 


SO +4 (temporary) 


Munsifs, 

lat grade ... 78 

2nd .76 

Srd „ ... 78 

4th „ ... 71+S (temporary.)' 


1st April 1912. 


Subordinate Judgee, 

Ist grade . 6 { 

Snd 12 

Srd 26 

1st grade 
2nd „ ... 

1 Srd . 

1 4th . 

Uunsifs, 

... 61 
... 70 

... 66 
... 38. 

The pay in all these years was the same 

:— 

Subordinate Judges, 

1 

Munsifs, 

Rs. 

... 400 
... 800 
... 259 
... 300 

Rs. 

lat grade ... ... ... l»000 

End „ ..800 

Srd „ . 600 i 

1st grade 

>' 

Srd „ 

4th 

••• >» 


There is at the present moment in Bengal a 
grade of Munsifs on Es 600. This grade was 
formed in 1908, in Eastern Bengal and Assam in 
order to improve the prospect of the officers who 
were left in that province. 

The grade has for the present been continued 
in Bengal. 

The actual posts sanctioned on Ist October 
1912 are as follows:— 


Subordinate Judgee, 


Jtfunsi/i. 


iHt grade . 
End 

Srd „ . 


a 6 

li 

34 + 3 (temporary.) 


Ist i^rade 
End a, ... 
3rd „ ... 
4tJ3 ,, 

6lh ,, 


13 

61 

70 

68 

86 


a rtnct.a »>nt. BIIaH 


There was a general reorganization of the 
service in 1892, 1902, 1905 and 1912. 

When the province of Bengal was split up 
into two in 1905 the existing posts were distri¬ 
buted between the two provinces 

The same process may be said to have taken 
place in 1912 when Eastern Bengal was 
reunited to Bengal, but Bibar and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province. Bengal, how¬ 
ever, acquired by the redistribution the whole 
of the grade of Es. 500 for Munsifs which has 
been created in the sister province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. 

In 1902 four additional Subordinate Judge- 
ships were created—one in the first grade on 
Es. 1,000, one in the second grade on Es. 800, 
and two in the third grade on Es. 600. 

The number of Munsifs was not altered, but 
important changes took place in their grading 

1 r»vrtr»<xl V7 l rVVt*»'f*riT7£Sl^ 
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At the present moment the question of the 
reorganization of the service is once more before 
Government. Owing to the last redistribution 
of territory on Ist April 1912 the prospect of 
the officers allotted to Bengal is not so favourable 
as that of the officers allotted to Bihar and 
Orissa, owing to the fact that the actual require¬ 
ments of the work have necessitated more Subor¬ 
dinate Judgeships in proportion to the number 
of Munsifs being allotted to Bihar. 

(24) Are the existing rates of pay and grad¬ 
ing in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired quali¬ 
fications in the officers appointed ? If not, 
what alterations do you reoorqmend?—In the 
Executive branch there has been no difficulty in 
obtaining candidates of the best stamp, and 
though requests have been made for a grade on 
Rs. 1,000, the present scale of pay seems to be 
sufficient to attract the qualifications desired. 
The grading is less liberal in the upper grades 
than that fixed by the Government of India in 
1882, and the standard grading as fixed iu that 
year should be adhered to, and the grades 
rearranged accordingly. 

In the Judicial branch the pay of the lowest 
grade of Munsifs should be raised to Rs. 260, a 
step which has recently been taken in the case of 
the Executive branch. 

(25) Are you satisfied with ti e present 
system under which officiating promotions are 
not made in the Provincial Civil Service? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?— 
Officiating grade promotions never have been 
made in the Provincial Service, and the histori¬ 
cal reason, which is the basis of those in 
the Civil Service, does not exist. There is no 
reason for their introduction, and the system 
would give rise to a considerable increase of work 
in the Appointment Department and Accountant- 
General, Bengal’s office; while the comparatively 
small amount of furlough taken by members of 
the Provincial Service would render the conces¬ 
sion of less value than in the case of the Civil 
Service. If it is intended to better the prospects 
of the service, it would be more desirable to 
improve the grading. 

(26) What is your opinion regarding the 
substitution of a time-scale of salary for the 
existing graded system of promotion ? If you 
are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the service or 
not P—Government is satisfied with the existing 
graded system of promotion. If it is decided to 
introduce a time-scale, it should be restricted to 
the lower grades. 

(31) is there any reason to suppose that 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service take 
more or less leave of any particular kind than 
they did 5, 10, 15 or 20 years ago? If so,‘o 
what is this duo ?—The leave provision for the 
Executive branch of the Provincial Civil Service 
was only allowed for in 1899; up to that time 
no officer could be given leave, unless he could be 
spared without a substitute, or took sufficient 
leave to make it worthwhile to appoint a substi¬ 
tute in his place. The leave granted to the 
service was therefore very limited. Under 
present conditions leave is less often refused ; the 
total amount of leave taken now is therefore 
higher than it used to be. 

(32) Is all the leave on full pay due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service; and, if not, what are the 
reasons ? Is the amount which can be earned 


in your opinion suitable? If not, what alter- 
native arrangement do you suggest ?—Under 
ordinary circumstances. Provincial Service officers 
of-toe Executive branch take the full amount of 
privilege leave due to them; the only exception 
is when an officer is apprehensive that he may be 
transferred from a station that suits him. The 
amount that can bo earned is suitable. 

In the Judicial branch officers enjoy the annual 
vacation, and are not entitled to any leave on full 
pay unless they are detained on duty during the 
vacation. This restricts their leave to one fixed 
time in the yeav and this Government recom¬ 
mends that privilege leave to the extent of 15 
days a year on full pay should be allowed to all 
members of the Provincial Judicial Service. 

■33) Is all the furlough due to them ordi¬ 
narily taken by officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service ? Is it necessary to allow for ns much 
furlough as is permissible by the present rules P 
If not, what change do you suggest?- The total 
amount of furlough is two years ; the total 
amount of leave, including medical leave and 
leave on private affairs, is five years in the 
course of the whole service. The full amouut is 

very rarely taken, and there are very few 
officers who take the whole amount of ordinary 
furlough that is due to them. At the same 
time the amount of ordinary furlough is by no 
means too liberal, and it is undesirable to restrict 
the amount of leave that may be taken on 
medical certificate. 

(34) Do you consider that the rates of 
furlough allowances are suitable ? If not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—Furlough allow- 
^oes are at the rate of half average salary. 
This no doubt operates to restrict the amount 
of furlough taken, but no complaints have been 
made that the amount of the allowance in itself 
is inadequate. 

(35) Do you _ consider that the maximum 
and minimum limits of leave allowances at present 
fixed are suitable ?—The maximum leave allow¬ 
ance is Rs. 500, and this maximum is inoperative 
in the case of the Provinoial Civil Service, 
because the highest salary in the Executive 
grades is Rs. 800 and in the Judicial Service 
Rs. 1,000. Having regard to Indian conditions 
the minimum is not unfair. 

^ (36) Have you any recommendations to make 
in regard to special leave, extraordinary leave 
without allowances, and other forms of leave P 
Do you consider that the present oonditions 
governing these kinds of leave and the leave 
allowances admissible are suitable ?—The present 
conditions seem suitable. 

(37) Generally speaking, do any of the present 

leave rules applicable to the Provinoial Civil 
Service cause inconvenience to the administration 
and, if so, what; and what remedy do you 
suggest ?—Xo ineonvenienoe to the administra¬ 
tion is caused by the present leave rules. 
Leave, other than privilege leave, is oompara^ 
lively rarely taken and privilege leave is not 
granted if it causes serious inoonveuienoe. 

(38) In particular, are they a contributory 

cause of excessive transfers of officers ; and 
if so, how can this difficulty be metP-l-The 
present leave rules do not contribute in any way 
to excessive transfers. '' 

(39) Do any of the present leave rules press 
hardly in any way on officers of the Provincial 
wvil Service, and, if so, in what respects P 
What is, in your opinion, the appropriate 
remedy ? In particular, do you regard the 
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existing differences between the leave rules 
for tbe European and Indian services as suit¬ 
able ?—Under the present rules, ordinary 
furlough cannot be taken till after ten years’ service 
and thereafter only at intervals of eight years. 
These intervals in some oases are excessive and 
operate hardly. Leave on private affairs may 
only be taken if the officer has had no furlough, 
but an officer who has had leave on private affairs 
is not thereby debarred from furlough. Leave 
on medical certificate can only be taken out of 
India twice during the service, and is on half 
pay only for the first 15 months of each period 
and for 30 months in all. After these periods 
the allowances are restricted to quarter salary. 
These restrictions are vexatious and occasionally 
operate harshly, but the Government of India 
have recently consulted Local Governments on a 
proposal to allow medical leave unconditionally, 
subject to a total maximum of three years and 
a maximum at one time of two years ; to allow 
ordinary furlough at the rate of one-tenth of 
active service to be taken at any time up to a 
maximum of two years ; and to grant six months’ 
special leave at any time during an officer’s 
service. If these proposals are approved the 
existing grievances will be removed. The special 
question of privilege leave in the Judicial branch 
has already been discussed. 

(40) Is the present system of superannua¬ 
tion pensions satisfactory in the interests both 
of the Government and the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—The present system is 
satisfactory. 

(45) To what extent do members of the 
Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the benefit 
of their families to the Government General 
Provident Fund, or to other official or officially 
recognized funds ? Are any further facilities 
required, and what arrangements of this kind 
do you consider to be necessary ?—The follow¬ 
ing table has been prepared to show the extent 


to which members of the Executive branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service subscribe to the Provi¬ 
dent Fund. The greatest proportion subscribe 
to the full permissible extent. In addition 
to the Provident Fund, very considerable advan¬ 
tage is taken of the system of postal Insurance. 
No further facilities appear to be necessary. 


Subiicriptiun at the rate of per cent., 
iJitto ditto 744 .. .. 

Ditto ditto 9^ „ .. 

Ditto ditto 10^1 „ „ 

Ditto ditto 12i „ „ 

Total 


38 officers. 
7 ditto. 

9 ditto. 

6 ditto. 
64 ditto. 

124 ditto. 


The sanctioned strength is 299. The number of 
officers suhscribinl is 41 *47 per cent, of the total 
strength. The corresponding table for the Judi- 
oial branch is given below :— 


Subscription at the rate of 6i per cent.. 
Ditto dijto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


vT 


im 


12i 


Total 


40 officers, 
8 ditto, 

8 ditto. 

3 ditto. 
51 ditto, 

no ditto. 


The sanctioned strength is 287. The number of 
officers subscribing is 3.8*32 per cent, of the total 
strength. 

(46) Are you satisfied with the existing 
organization of the Provincial Civil Service? 
If not, please state what alternative organization 
you consider desirable, and explain fully your 
views, making: any suggestions that appear to 
you to be suitable?—The existing organizition 
of both branches of the Provincial Civil Service 
appears to be satisfactory. In the Judicial 
branch the reconstitution of the provinces has 
caused some hardship in detail, aud to remedy 
this it is proposed to add six Subordinate 
Judgeships to the cadre and to retain the Rs. 600 
grade of Munsifs rearranging the grades to give 
the service in Bengal prospects equal to those im 
Bihar. 


APPENDIX III. 

Note of dissent by the Son’bk Nawab Syed 8hams~ul Euda from the views expressed in the written 
answers by the Government o/ Benyal to the questions of the Royal Commission on the Public 
Services regarding the Indian and the Provincial Civil Services. 


The main point of difference between me 
and my Honourable Colleagues is with reference 
to the present method of recruitment for the 
Judicial Branch of the Indian Civil Service, 
which I consider to he highly unsatisfactory and 
capable of great improvements. Under the 
present system men without any special legal 
training are suddenly called upon to fill the 
posts of District and Sessions Judges. As 
District Judges they have to hear appeals in 
civil oases from the decision of Subordinate 
Judges, who as a rule have served for twenty 
years or more as Munsifs before being promoted 
to the post of a Subordinate Judge. They were 
originally recruited as Munsifs from among 
graduates in Law with a few years’ experience 
as vakils in the High Court or as pleaders in 
any of the District Courts. As a Sessions Judge 
he hears appeals from the decision of first-class 
Magistrates, and tries oases of murder, daooity, 
forgery and all other serious offences. The only 
previous experience he brings to his work 


is the experience gained in trying a few 
criminal oases as a Magistrate. His knowledge 
of legal principles and procedure is naturally 
extremely limited, and it cannot be expected that 
such an untrained person should be a good Civil 
or Criminal Judge. It seems to me this state of 
things should not be allowed to continue. There 
are two ways in which an improvement may be 
effected. One is to train for judicial work a 
certain proportion of men who are recruited for 
the Covenanted' Civil Service, and the other is 
to appoint men from the Bar, that is, from 
among barristers, vakils or pleaders for the 
higher Judicial Service. The latter alternative 
seems preferable for the following reasons:— 

(a) That we have already got trained men 
in the Bar to recruit from, whereas 
the special training of the members 
of the Civil Service means a con¬ 
siderable additional burden on the 
revenues of the country. 
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(b) Even the trained men of the Indian 

Civil Service cannot possibly possess 
the experience of men who have been 
practising as lawyers, and I do not 
think there is any better school for 
training of Judges than the legal 
profession. 

(c) That the men recruited from the Bar 

would generally be Indians whose 
knowledge of the people of the 
country, of their language, habits, 
manners and customs would give them 
great advantage over European 
members of the Civil Service, who as 
a rule are not quite able, easily to 
follow the language in which evidence 
is given or read, the documentary 
evidence which in civil cases is the 
most important part of the record. 

(d) That the present method of recruitment 

is not quite compatible with the terms 
of the Statute of 1838 or the Queen's 
Proclamation of 18o8, and it is fair 
that there should be more Indians in 
. the higher posts of opil adminis¬ 
tration, and as between the Executive 
and Judicial branch of it, I consider 
the latter as the more suitable for 
the extended employment of my 
countrymen. 

(e) My experience as a vakil of the Calcutta 

High Court where Judges are selected 
partly from among District Judges 
belonging to the Covenanted Civil 
Service and partly from practising 
barristers and vakils, has convinced 
me that Indians possess in a pre¬ 
eminent degree all the qualifications 
necessary for a Judge. This view is 
also borne out by the repeated 
testimony borne by their Lordships 
of the Judicial Committee about the 
good work of Indian Subordinate 
Judges. As a rule the Indian 
Judges of the Calcutta High Court 
recruited from the legal profession 
have been a source of great strength 
to that Court. 

(/) It appears from the statistics recently 
collected as regards the relative merit 
of the judicial work done by the 
members of the Indian Civil Service 
and Subordinate Judicial Service, 


that the work of the latter has been 
slightly better than that of the 
former. Ilemembering that the Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges get about a third of 
the pay of the District and Sessions 
Judges the payment of such high 
salaries to the untrained Judiciary 
for somewhat less satisfactory work 
seems to me to be wholly indefen¬ 
sible. 1 am certain that for the 
present pay of District and Sessions 
Judges we will get very much 
superior men from the Bar. 

My proposal, therefore, is that the recruitment 
of all Judicial officers above the rank of Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges should be, mainly from members 
of the legal profession and only a small fraction 
should be reserved for such members of the 
Indian Civil Service who have specially qualified 
themselves for the office of a Judge. 

As regards Subordinate Judges they should be 
mainly recruited from aniong the Munsifs, but 
it would be desirable to appoint a few of these 
also from among members of the legal profession 
just to infupe a little fresh blood. 

As regards Munsifs I agree as to the method 
of recruitment suggested in the answer of this 
Government, on the ground that the small pay 
on which Munsifs enter service will not attract 
good men from the Bar and those who enter 
into the Provincial Judicial Service are generally 
men who have failed in the Bar and whose 
experience in the legal profession is not of any 
particular value. 

All men recruited from the Bar as i.’istriot 
and Sessions Judges should have the same pay 
end prospects and the same leave rules as 
members of the Civil Service. Otherwise good 
men from the ,Bar would not be attracted to 
the work. 

If the more , extensive employment of the 
Indians in the Judicial Branch of the service 
which has been advocated by me is conceded, I 
would leave the recruitment for the Executive 
Branch of the Civil Service as it is, and will 
not press for holding a simultaneous examination 
in India. Holding a simultaneous competitive 
examination iu India will be unsatisfactory 
without safeguarding the interest of the backward 
communities. 


APPENDIX IV. 


{Referred to in Question No. 16382.) 


Tables submitted by Mr. A. H . Cuming to 
show how the work of the District Judges 
compares with that of the Subordinate Judges. 
The results shown are the results of the appeals 
from the judgments of these officers to the 
High Court. Two periods are taken, one 
from 1887 to 1891 and one from 1907 to 1911. 
Up to 1891 the officers appointed as District 
Judges received a certain amount of preliminary 
training in Civil and Criminal Law before 
they undertook the duties of a District and a 


Sessions Judge. The result of their work 
appears in the years 1887 to 1891. After 1891 
practically no preliminary training was given in 
the probationary period, and the result of the 
work of these untrained officers appears in thn 
years 1907 to 1911. Of the tLe Tables, 
lable 1 shows the result of appeals from original 
decrees; Table II the result of appeals from 
appellate decrees; Table III the result of 
appeals from orders and decrees in miscellaneous 
cases. 
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Table I. Showing the result of appeals decided by the High Court as affecting Jbistriot Judges and 

oubormnate Judges. {Original Decrees,) 


District Judges. 

Subordinate Judges. 



Affirmed. 

Eeversed 



Eeversed 




or 

Total. 

Affirnied. 

or 

Total. 




modified. 



modified. 

^ . ri887 

1888 
g 1^1889 

P-sl 1 1890 
§ ® L1891 
■s. n907 

1 1908 

s a < 1909 

P-© 1 1910 
g « L1911 

50 

58 

45 

53 

51 

84 

67 

89 

68 

23 

14 

22 

30 

26 

21 

62 

26 

29 

34 

42 

64 

80 

75 

79 

72 

146 

83 

118 

102 

65 

103 

91 

114 

140 

98 

171 

196 

149 

191 

41 

21 

43 

50 

68 

49 

77 

103 

68 

85 

68 

134 i § 

198 1 PLjg 
147J « 

248-^ ■£ 

299 1 g-c 

217 >►, a 
276 1 

109J g « 

• 

Total 

578 

306 

884 

1,294 

622 

1,916 


Table Jl. Showing the result of Appeal Raided by the High Court as affecting District Judges and 

Subordinate Judges. 


District Judges. 

Subordinate Judges. 

■s . fissr 
i’S 1 1888 

S.g<1889 
tm 11890 

SS " U891 
i . ri907 
i'S 1 1908 
fe g < 1909 

P-5S 1 1910 

" L1911 

Total 

Affirmed. 

Reversed 

or 

modified. 

Total. 

Affirmed. 

Reversed 

or 

modified. 

Total. 

753 

802 

525 

919 

476 

382 

452 

322 

411 

427 

103 

96 

93 

66 

132 

142 

139 

94 
135 
184 

866 

398 

618 

975 

608 

524 

591 

416 

546 

611 

1,050 

1,120 

688 

982 

fc70 

536 

679 

689 

389 

420 

103 

100 

85 

230 

69 

81 

134 

92 

96 

111 

1,153 ) ^ 

1,220 1 §i 
753 >a 
1,212 1 S.® 

939J ^ « 
617') -g 

813 1 ilg 

681 > a 

485 1 

53U S§ 

5,469 

1,174 

6,643 

7,303 

1,101 

8,404 


Table Ill.^Shofting the result of Appeals decided by the High Court as affecting District Judges and 

Subordinate Judges, t Miscellaneous Appeals.) 


District Judges. 


i'ij j 


ri887 
1888 
1889 
e<5g I 1890 
« L1891 
^ fl907 

i'S \ 1998 
S-< 1909 
- : 1910 
Lisii 


00 

ID 


AflBrmed. 


164 

193 

137 

140 

115 

96 

125 

127 

87 

96 


1,271 


Subordinate Judges. 


Reversed 

or 

modified. 

Total. 

! 

i 

Affirmed. 

Reversed 

or 

modified. 

Total. 

54 


102 

26 

128') 

58 

251 

147 

25 

172 

44 

181 

128 

27 

155 ■> 

31 

171 

102 

32 

134 I 

17 

133 

76 

24 

icoj 

44 

140 

121 

35 

156-) 

45 

170 

132 

42 

174 1 

52 

179 

142 

47 

189 > 

73 

160 

123 

36 

159 1 

45 

141 

110 

62 

172J ; 

463 

1,734 

1,183 

366 

1,539 
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APPENDIX V. 

(Beferrtd to in Question No. 18570.) 


Letter from the Indian Civil Service Association, 
Bengal Branch, to the Joint Secretaries to the 
Eoval Commission on the Public Services in 
India. 

I AM desired to address you on behalf of the 
Indian Civil Service Association, Bengal Branch, 
which is the representative body of the members 
of the Indian Civil Service in the provinces of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and Assam, and to 
request that you will be good enough to lay 
before the Commissioners the following state¬ 
ment of the views of the Association on certain 
matters affecting the Indian Civil Service which 
are now under the consideration of the Commis¬ 
sion with special reference to the questions 
framed by the Commissioners under the heads 
“Salary,” “Leave,” “Pensions” and “Condi¬ 
tions of Service.” 

I am at the outset to say that the Association 
consider that the Service has legitimate grounds 
for discontent in the matters of its pay and 
grading, and other important conditions of 
service. The pay of the various appointments in 
the Service was fixed at different times and under 
varying conditions, but in general it is the case 
that for a long period the pay of the Service has 
remained stationary. Meanwhile the value of 
the rupee has deteriorated, the cost of living in 
India has doubled or even trebled, and the cost 
of living in England has increased. The change 
in conditions has been recognised in the improve¬ 
ments which have been granted from time to 
time to various other Imperial Services In India, 
for example the Police and the Public Works, but 
no such consideration has hitherto been shown to 
the premier Service. The change in the terms 
of appointment and training which took place in 
1891 has further accentuated the deterioration. 
In a leaflet entitled “Prospects of the Indihn 
Civil Service ” which was circulated to under¬ 
graduates at Oxford by Sir William Markby in 
1895, it was stated that “By the time he is thirty 
years of age an Indian civilian is prefect or chief 
oflSoer of a district.” The modern civilian, who 
begins his service in India at the age of 'M or 25, 
does not attain a substantive post of District officer 
until the 14th or 15ih year of his service, that is, 
about the 40th year of his age. In a large pro¬ 
portion of oases he has not freed himself from the 
expenses of a prolonged training when he arrives 
in India, and he usually marries at an earlier 
stage of his service aud on smaller pay than 
the officer appointed under the old system. 

I am further to point out that politioal consi¬ 
derations governing the public service in India 
do not permit of officers materially reducing 
their scale of expenditure to meet these changed 
conditions, even if it were desirable that they 
should do so. The Indian civilian is not, as he 
has been erroneously described by some whose 
acquaintance with him is praotioaily limited to 
the headquarters towns, a Civil Service clerk. 
On the contrary, in the districts where the bulk 
of his work is performed, he is the embodiment 
of authority and the representative of the Grown, 
and as suoh a certain scale of living is—rightly, 
the Association think—expected of and praotioaily 
exacted from him. The combined effect of 
these conditions is that a considerable proportion 
of the members of the Service are iu debt, and 


few save enough to make any appreciable 
addition to their income after retirement. 

Though the Assooiatinn have the strongest desire 
to avoid any trespass upon the field of contro¬ 
versy, they feel it necessary to add that the 
effect of these pecuniary disabilities is enhanced 
by considerations of a less material order which 
are combining to reduce in no small measure 
the importance and attractiveness of the 
Service. In the highest Councils of the State 
the civilian is being thrust mto the back¬ 
ground ; and his share in the direction as con¬ 
trasted with the execution of policy has been 
seriously curtailed. Certain important appoint¬ 
ments of recent years, both in India and at the 
India Office, and also, it may be added, suoh 
enquiries as that on which the Commissioners 
are engaged, evince a tendency to encroach on 
his prospects and security of tenure. The 
constant development of the administration, and 
the growing complexity and formality of its 
methods, are rendering the work of every officer 
more and more arduous, while all are exposed 
in an ever-increasing degree to criticism, much 
of which, being of an uninformed and partisan 
character, is peculiarly irksome and disheartening, 
especially as it has to be borne in silence. 'J’he 
net result, it appears to the Association, is 
a very real decline in the attractiveness of the 
Service, which must inevitably react on recruit¬ 
ing, if measures are not taken to improve 
existing conditions before it is too late. Indeed, 
there is a general iccpression that during the last 
ten years there has been a decline in the quality 
of recruits, and though it is difficult to bring 
suoh an opinion to the test of statistics, the 
Association believes it to be well-founded. The 
Association is in a position to testify that mem¬ 
bers of the Service no longer act as its recruit¬ 
ing agents, as was formerly the case; on tike 
contrary, their general advice to possible candi¬ 
dates among their relatives or friends is to 
choose some other career. And it is signihoant 
that, whereas 15 or 20 years ago the Home 
Civil Service was regarded by candidates as 
distinctly second in attractiveness to the Indian, 
in 1912 out of the first 20 passed candidates, 
India only secured 5. 

The first general measure of amelioration 
which I am desired to propose is the abolition of 
the present system of deducting annuity con¬ 
tributions from salaries, and the grant of a net 
non-oontributory pension of £1,000 per annum. 
The annuity of the Indian Civil Service is com¬ 
monly referred to as a pension of £1,000 per 
annum, and the Association speak from experi¬ 
ence when they say that it is not realised by 
many candidates who enter for the examination 
that a substantial porportion of that amount is 
contributed by the officer himself. In fact, how¬ 
ever, the net pension of this, tiie premier Service, 
compares by no means favourably with the 
pensions earned in other appointments in India. 
For example, pensions rise to £1,000 in the 
Military Department, and £1,050 in the Medical 
Service, while certain barrister appointments 
yield a retiring allowance of £750 after as little 
as llj years’ service. The Assooiation consider 
that the financial amelioration which their pro¬ 
posal would effect is amply justified on the 
general considerations set out above, but in 
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additiou they also desire to urge that the system of 
contributions is in itself objeotionable and unequal 
in its operation. The only alternative to the pre¬ 
sent contributory system suggested in the ques¬ 
tions framed by the Commission is a non-contribu¬ 
tory system varying in amount according to the 
salary drawn on retirement. The Association 
would not be prepared to accept any such propor¬ 
tional system, as it would tend to stagnation of 
promotion. On the contrary they hold, subject to 
the exceptions referred to below, that the system 
of equal pensions after a fixed term of y ears of 
approved service is one of the most important 
privileges of the Service and a principal attrac¬ 
tion to recruits. But there could be no objection 
of principle to retaining the equal pensions 
which are the characteristic of the present 83 stem, 
while abolishing contributions. The unequal 
incidence of the present contributory system 
amounts to a substantial grievance. The original 
basis of the system was, as the Association 
understand, that an officer who retires after 
25 y ears’ service, after holding ordinary offices, 
should have contributed half the amount of his 
annuity himself. If, however, he continues in 
Service after that period, as the more able officers 
tend to do, his contributions do not cease, but 
continue or even increase in proportion to the 
pay of the higher offices to which he probably 
attains, with the result, it is understood, that a 
successful officer who alfains to the highest 
appointments and serves his full term of 36 years, 
pays considerably more than half his pensi^'n 
himself and receives nothing in reward for his 
service from the Slate. As a result of the secret 
manner in which the Annuity Fund is adminis¬ 
tered—which in itself the Association regards 
as open to grave objection—the Association is 
not in a position to give verified figures on these 
points. In any case the anomaly is patent, that 
the higher the office that he has held and the 
loi ger his service to the State, the less does he 
receive by way of pension. There is moreover a 
widespread opinion, which again the Association 
is not at present in a positron to verify, that 
the contributions at present exacted would be 
capable of producing a better return if invested, 
and it may at least be urged as certain that 
whatever the advantages of the contributory 
system when instituted, they have been greatly 
diminished by the wider opportunities for private 
investment which now obtain. 

On the same general considerations it appears 
to the Asspeiatien that improvements in the pay 
and grading of the Service are called for. The 
conditions, how ever, in this respect vary so greatly 
trom province to province that they are not pre¬ 
pared to make detailed recommendations. Their 
only specific claim is for the revision of the 
grading of the Magistrates and Colleetcis in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and Assaiu, which at 
present coitpares unfavourably, especially in the 
two lowest grades, with the pay given in other 
provinces, and also with the pay of the judicial 
branch, as is clear on reference to the statement 
helow 


Pay of the two r, „ e ^ 4 . 
lowest grades of m 

iiistrict officeis. Judge. 


Bengal 

Madras ... 

Bombay ... 

United rrovinces 


Bs. 

1,800 

2,250 

2,325 

1,833| 


Rs. 

1,500 

1,800 

1,800 

1 , 666 | 


Bs. 

2,000 

2,000 

1,800 

l,833i 


They consider that these figures establish a 
strong case for raising the pay of the lowest 
grade of District officers to Rs. 1,800 per mensem, 
and they would press that this should be done. 
This change could not, of course, stand alone, but 
would involve consequential improvements both 
in the superior and particularly in the inferior 
grades. In any ease the Association maintains 
that the pay of the inferior grades should be 
substantially raised. It is at present inadequate 
and compares poorly with that of officers of the 
same age in other Imperial Services, 

The Association regard the proposal for the 
introduction of a time-scale as unattractive, and 
greatly prefer the present system as providing a 
greater incentive to ambition and as more in 
accordance with the actual organization of the 
Service, which is recruited primarily to fill certain 
specified superior posts covering a wide range of 
duties. It appears to the Association that a 
time-scale has little to recommend it except as a 
means of avoiding the discontent and the conse¬ 
quent ineffioiency arising from blocks in promo¬ 
tion; in other words, its proper function is that 
of a minimum regulating scale, or guaranteed 
standard, below which salaries w^uld not be 
allowed to fall. In this form, as supplementary 
to, and not in supersession of, the ordinary 
ariangement of grading, the Association is of 
opinion that a time-scale should be adopted. 

The remaining recommendations of the Associa¬ 
tion can most suitably be dealt with in connec¬ 
tion with the questions framed by the Royal 
Commission, 

(95).* The Association are of ((pinion that 
the present system of exchange compensation 
allowance should be continued. The concession 
was introduced for reasons the force of which has 
not diminished, and in its nature applies only 
to officers with a European domicile. In these 
circumstances it appears to the Association that 
to withdraw it would amount to an injustice 
which would react unfavourably upon the attrac¬ 
tions of the Service, and that on the other hand 
to extend it, or any compensatory allowance in 
lieu of it, to officers with other conditions of 
domicile would be to impose an unnecessary 
burden upon the tax-payer. 

(106-100)* It is a fact that officers on the 
whole take less furlough. At the same time the 
Association would not recommend any reduction 
in the total amount permitsible, because this 
present system allows of an officer keeping a 
reserve of furlough in band against emergencies. 

(108-111).* The Association have no doubt 
that the reason why officeis do not take the 
furlough due to them is that under present 
conditions they cannot afiford to do so. The cost 
of passages to and fro and the exceptional 
expense of a temporary residence in England, 
taken in conjunction with the reduction of 
income to half or less than half, make much 
furlough impossible, while even with the 
amount of furlough at present taken the 
average officer returns to India in debt. In 
these circumstances the Association is unable to 
accept the present rates of furlough allowances as 
suitable ; on the contrary, they consider that 
there are strong grounds for raising them In 
any case they urge that the maximum of £1,000 
per annum at present imposed on furlough 
allowances should be removed or at least increas¬ 
ed. This maximum presumably represented a 

* For these questions please refer to the liet.on pegee r—xi st 
the beginning of this volume. 
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fair competence when it was fixed. With the 
rise in the cost of living in Europe it has ceased 
to be suitable, and its existence in the case of 
senior officers is an additional obstacle to the 
taking of leave earned and often badly needed. 

(118).* The present rules are subject to 
many irksome restrictions which appear to the 
Association to be useless, e.g'., those which limit 
the combination of various kinds of leave with 
privilege leave. This matter was dealt with by 
the Decentralization Commission, and the Asso¬ 
ciation strongly support their recommendation 
that officers should be allowed to draw on the 
leave at their credit without any restriction 
except the convenience of the administration. 
They also consider that one year’s furlough 
should be put to an officer’s credit after the first 
four years’ service, as with the present eight 
years* rule men are inclined to postpone taking 
long leave until it is too late for them to regain 
touch with home conditions. 

(121-122).* There is a strong feeling in the 
Service in favour of the grant of an extra pension 
to those who have served in certain high offices, 
and the Association eonsider this feeling to be 
reasonable. It appears to them anomalous and 
undesirable that officers who have held these 
positions of exceptional dignity and responsibi¬ 
lity should have to retire on no higher pension 
than the rank and file. They accordingly recom¬ 
mend that special pensions should be granted to 
those members of the Service who have held 
offices to which appointment is made by the 
Crown, viz.. Heads of Provinces and Members of 
the Imperial or Provincial Executive Councils, 
and with these they would include Members of 
the Board of Revenue in Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa, as being the final Court of Appeal in 
revenue matters. As to the amount of such 
pensions, they would recommend £1,500 per 
annum for Lieutenant-Governors, and for all 
others £1,200. 

(121).* In accordance with the principles 
expressed above, the Association approves of the 
grant of special pensions to civilian Judges of 
the High Court. On the other hand, they desire 
to urge that the details of the present system 
operate unfairly against the civilian as compared 
with the barrister Judge. The civilian cannot 
earn any of his extra £200 until he has done his 
full 11^ years in the Court; the barrister Judge 
can retire on medical certificate on a pro¬ 
portionate pension after 6 years; the civilian 
Judge pays pension contribution, the barrister 
none. Unles^he rules are altered, moreover, 
it will soon be impossible for a civilian to 
earn extra pension as a High Court Judge. An 
officer as a rule cannot expect promotion 
to the High Court until he has put in 
about 25 years’ total service ; the officers, 
therefore, who passed in under the present age- 
limit will have to retire under the 60 years’ rule 
before they can complete their 11J years’ service 
for extra pension. The Association recommend 
the assimilation of the pension of civilian Judges 
of the High Courts to that proposed for high 
executive officers, viz., £ 1,20() after five years of 
office. They consider this amount of differentia¬ 
tion in favour of the civilian, as compared with 
the barrister, amply justified by the fact that 
the former has ordinarily earned all but £ 200 
of his pension before entering the High Court. 

(124).* The second principal modification 
•which the Association would make in the rigidity 


of the present pension rules is that an inefficient 
officer should be retired at a comparatively early 
stage of service on a proportionate pension. 
They do not wish to be understood as admitting 
that oases in which such a system requires to be 
applied are of any frequency; on the contrary, 
they are convinced tliat they are of the rarest 
occurrence. Cases, however, do occasionally 
occur in which officers show themselves unfit (o 
discharge what may be described as the staple 
duties of the Service, viz., the control, adminis¬ 
trative or judicial, of a district, and the Associa¬ 
tion consider it detrimental to the interests both 
of the public and of the Service that such 
officers should be retained. They understand 
that a large number of officers were consulted 
on this subject not long ago by the Local 
Government, and that the sense of the Service 
as a whole was strongly in favour of the 
proposal; this opinion the Association desires 
to endorse. The Association further under¬ 
stand that considerable amount of material is 
available in the records of Government as to 
the lines on which, in the opinion of the mem¬ 
bers of the Service, such a scheme should be 
framed, and they do not therefore propose to 
make detailed recommendations on the subject 
except to call attention to three of the prin¬ 
cipal proposals which were pressed upon the 
attention of Government, viz., that the conduct 
of such proceedings should not be left e xclusively 
to the Secretariats, but that the first stage in 
each ease should be an enquiry before a special 
Commission composed of members of the 
Service; secondly, that the scale of pensions 
should be the same as that for retirement on 
medical certificate, subject to the improvements 
ill the latter suggested below, and that the 
orders in each case should be passed by the 
Secretary of State and not by the Local Govern¬ 
ment or the Government of India. The Asso¬ 
ciation desire to endorse all these proposals and 
in particular to urge that no change be made 
in the present system, under which orders for 
the retirement, as for the appointment, of a 
Civilian, issue from a Secretary of State alone. 
Unless adequate safeguards are provided in this 
matter, recruiting is certain to be adversely 
affected, and the Association feel strongly that 
the authorities in India are not in the position 
of absolute detachment which is necessary for 
proper judgment in such matters, fhey do not 
lose sight of the fact that the delegation of the 
power to order retirement to one of the authorities 
in India would leave tue way open for an appeal 
to the Secretary of State, but they believe that 
such cases are more likely to bo judged on their 
merits by that authority if they come before him 
as the sole and final tribunal. 

(125),* The Association consider that an 
improvement is required in the scale of pensions 
granted on retirement on medical certificate, 
particularly in the case of senior officers. The 
present maximum invalid pension is £700 after 
25 years’ total service, of which less than 21 
years has been active. The Association think 
that it will be conceded that this limit imposes an 
unduly severe penalty on senior officers whoso 
health breaks down, and that it is likely to lead 
to the retention in service of the inefficient. 
They are of opinion that the difference between 
a full pension and a medical pension in the 
last few years of an officer’s service should be 
minimised in such a manner as to correspond 


♦ For tbess questioas please refer to the list <m pages v—xi at the beginning of this volnme 
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more nearly with the conditions of other Services 
where no distinction between the two classes of 
pension exists. In 1901 this Association pro¬ 
posed a scale of medical pensions workii.g down 
from a maximnm of £945 per annum after 24 
years' service, and they would again urge that 
this be adopted. 

In conclusion the Association desire to submit 
certain' recommendations which do not arise 
directly from the questions as framed by the 
Commission, but which have an indirect bearing 
on the emoluments of the Service and appear to 
the Association to be covered by the terms of the 
reference to the Commission. 

In the first place, I am to urge that the actual 
expenses of officers on transfer should be paid by 
Government. The travelling allowances at 
present granted, being on the same scale as for 
ordinary touring witliin an officer’s district, are 
altog|Bther inadequate to meet the expenses of 
transfer from one post to another. When trans¬ 
ferred in the interest of the State, the whole cost 
of moving the horses and conveyances which his 
duties require him to maintain, as well as fur¬ 
niture and personal effects, has to be paid by the 
officer himself, while a married man has also to 
meet the expenses of his wife and family. There 
is a very strong feeling, which the Assooiaticn 
endorses, that an officer on transfer should be 
reimbursed the actual cost of the move. The 
Association do not think it necessary to give 
detailed examples of the heavy expenditure 
which falls on officers under the present rules, 
since they understand that ample material 
for working out a detailed scheme is already 
in the hands of the Government of India. 


Secondly, the Association consider that it 
should be regarded as the business of Govern¬ 
ment to see that members of the Service are 
provided with suitable houses, at reasonable rents. 
In the mufassal stations the increasing tendency 
among'Indian gentlemen, official and non-official, 
to live in gaijs!-European style, has made 
the housing problem a difficult one, and in 
many stations it will be found that officers 
are occupying altogether unsuitable accommoda¬ 
tion for which they are paying exorbitant rents. 
The Association consider that suitable official 
residences should be provided at every station 
for the regular staff of civil officers, the rent 
charged for such acoomraodation being in pro¬ 
portion to the salaries drawn by the occupants. 
Similar conditions call for remedy in the Pre¬ 
sidency towns. In Calcutta, for example, it is 
not uncommon to find junior officers paying 
one quarter or more of their incomes in rent, 
and that, too, for accommodation which is far 
from suitable, and the Calcutta House Allowance 
scheme is an altogether insufficient palliative. 

Finally, I am to invite attention to the dis¬ 
quietude and apprehension with which the 
Service regards the arrangements made for 
medical attendance in the mufassal, which are 
frequently unsuitable, and in the case of married 
officers open to objections of the most serious 
character. The Association desire to urge most 
strongly that the medical service of Government 
should be so maintained as to provide a fully 
qualified European medical officer for every 
district. They entertain no doubt that if 
suitable provision is not made in this matter 
recruitment will be very seriously afifeoted. 
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Letter from the Secretary, Bengal Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, to the Joint Secretaries, Boyal Commission 
on the Public Services in India, No. 684, dated 
Calcutta, 26th March 1913. 

Referred to in Mr. McLeod's evidence—question 17701 e(, seq,) 

I am directed by the Committee of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce to refer to the corre¬ 
spondence, resting with my letter No. 187, dated 
29th January 1913, on the subject of the inves¬ 
tigation which is being made by the Royal 
Commission. 

2. In my letter No. 161, dated 25th January 
1913, to your address, I informed you that the 
Chamber of Commerce did not propose to reply ' 
to the printed interrogatories which were 
published with your oiroular letter dated Ist 
December 1912. I added however that the 
Committee desired to place before the Commis¬ 
sion a representation setting forth the views 
of the European commercial community on 
certain features of the enquiry. In reply you 
were good enough to intimate that Lord 
Islington, the Chairman of the Commission, 
would be prepared to receive such a representa¬ 
tion, wbioh I am accordingly now to submit to 
you. 

3. Before proceeding to deal with the ques¬ 
tions at issue I am to explain, in the fewest 
possible words, the objects of the Chamber, and 
the extent of the interests for which it stands. 
The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was founded 
in. 1834, during the administration of Lord 
William Bentinck, and it is an Association 
consisting almost entirely of European merohants, 
ship-owners, and bankers. Its primary object 


is defined; in its Memorandum of Association 
as being “ to promote and to protect the trade 
commerce, and manufactures of India, and ia 
particular the trade, commerce and manufactures 
of Calcutta.” In the year 1834-35 the foreign 
import and export trade of Bengal (inclusive 
of treasure) aggregated Rs. 680 lakhs: iu 1911-12 
the total was Ks. 14,866 lakhs. The bulk of this 
trade is now, as it was seventy-nine years ago, 
ia the hands of the merchants, ship-owners, and 
bankers, who form the Bengal Chamber of 
Oommeroe. The enormous increase is an indica¬ 
tion of how greatly European interests on thift 
side of India have developed durij^ the interven¬ 
ing years. These interests—w^h centre in 
Bengal but extend into almost all the other 
Provinces as well—have given Calcutta the 
largest European population of any eastern city. 
They have also brought into existence large 
European settlements in the mining districts 
of Burdwan and Manbhum, in the tea and jute 
districts of Assam and Bengal, and in tho 
zemindaries of Bihar. It is manifest that 
interests so large and so widely extended cannot 
be effectively protected except under a strong, 
stable, well-ordered, and efficient Government; 
and it is therefore the duty of the Chamber, 
which is their representative organisation, to 
express its opinion on any questions which may 
affect the administration of the country. 

4. Certain of the principal matters which are 
engaging the attention of the Royal Commission 
vitally affect the administration of the country. 
And the Chamber consequently wishes to place 
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on record--more succinctly than is possible in 
replies to interrogatories—a definition of its 
attitude in respect of these grave issues. There 
is also a precedent for this course of action on 
the ^art of the Ohamber. In 18b6-87, when the 
previous Public Service Commission was making 
its enquiries, the Chamber submitted to it a 
reasoned* expression of European opinion on 
certain of the proposals which were then under 
examination. Some of these proposals appear 
to be almost identical with, or at least very 
dosely allied to, those which are befoie the 
present Commission. Now, as then, the most 
important of them is one for the establishment 
of a system whereby the competitive examination 
for the Indian Civil Service would be held 
simultaneously in England and in this country. 
It is now, as it was twenty-five years ago, the 
convinced belief of Europeans of all classes in 
India that the adoption of a scheme such as this 
would result, not perhaps immediately but 
ultimately, in the substitution, for the present 
administration, of an administration essentisdly 
Indian in character and personnel. It follows, 
therefore, that the issue which emerges for con¬ 
sideration by the Chamber is whether the 
interests for which it stands could be effectively 
protected and promoted under such a Govern¬ 
ment as this womd be. 

5. It may be of course objected that for the 
Chamber to examine the issue from this stand¬ 
point merely indicates that the European 
merchant takes but a narrow and prejudiced 
view of grave public questions. It is indeed 
sometimes asserted that, as a class, the European 
merchants in India do not concern themselves 
with politics except to safeguard their own 
interests. In so far as this is a statement of the 
fact that a minority is naturally apprehensive 
of an aggressive majority, no exception can be 
taken to it. But the real point is surely whether, 
in protecting his own interests, the European 
merchant is not also protecting the interests of 
the people of the country. In other words the 
question is whether the interests of the European 
are in any way hostile to those of the Indian. 
This question was answered by the Ohamber in 
the representation which it made in 1887, and 
to wmch I have already alluded. “ Our in¬ 
terests,” the representation stated, “ and those 
of the bulk of the population are in fact identical. 
What we want, and what they want, is a strong 
and efficient Government. But our interests 
and theirs are alike opposed to the sacrifice 
of these essentials to the hopes and contentions 
of certain classes of aspirants to office.” No 
impartial person can deny the truth of this 
assertion. Nor can it be gainsaid that the 
prosperity of the people has advanced as the 
commerce and industries of the country have 
developed. It is, for example, indisputable 
that the development of the jute industry has 
greatly enriched the peasantry of Eastern and 
Northern Bengal, amd has also provided lucrative 
employment for nearly a quarter of a million 
operatives in the Calcutta mills. A similar plea 
may be justly made for the tea and coal-mining 
industries which between them employ upwards 
of 600,000 persons in the three provinces of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam. The 
European merchant is therefore merely making 
a plain statement of fact when he claims that 
the interests of the people of the country are 
identical with his own. 


6. The Indian administration as it is at 
present constituted is by no means ideal when 
regarded from a mercantile standpoint. On the 
contrary there is in commercial circles a very 
general feeling that it is lacking in strength, 
that its methods are dilatory, and that it fails to 
encourage commercial and industrial enterprise. 
The merchant believes that for the swifc develop¬ 
ment of the resources of the country a more' 
progressive and more efficient administration is 
needed. And he naturally enquires if the insti¬ 
tution of a simultaneous competitive examination 
would tend in that direction. The evidence 
which has been so far recorded does not suggest 
that it would do anything of the kind. It is 

indeed a striking fact that none of the witnesses_ 

either Indian or European—seems to hold the ' 
view that the more liberal admission of Indians 
into the public service would be calculated to 
strengthen the administration and to enhance its 
efficiency. The utmost that is hoped for is that 
the Indian administrator of the future may be 
perhaps as good as the European administrator 
18 at present. This is surely a restricted and an 
entirely wrong view of the limits to which good 
government may be reasonably expected to attain 
The Committee of the Chamber-hold the contrary 
opinion, for they consider that the most urgently 
needed of all reforms in India is such a 
strengthening of the administration as will enable 
it to deal much more satisfactorily than it deal* 
now with the intensly difficult political, adminis¬ 
trative, and commercial problems lying before it, 

7. It being admitted that the change is not 
oalcukted to afford additional strength to the 
administration, the next question is whether the ■ 
adxmnistration would or would not be weakened 
by its adoption. All the local Governments all 
the European Civil Servants, and all the Europeao 
non-offleials, professional and commercial, appear 
to be unanimously opposed to it on the ground 
that, in the result, it would tend to weaken the 
Governtnent, and to destroy what may be termed 
its British character. This opinion is certainly 
entertained by the_ Chamber, as it was when the 
last Public Service Commission was sitting 
Education has undoubtedly advanced during the 
interval. But merchants and manufactur^ on 
this ride of India do not find that the advance 
has been of such a nature as to enable them to 
reduce the European supervision in their offices 
and factories, and workshops. On the contrary 
the tendency is in the direction of the extended 
employment of imported Europeans, and of a 
corresponding diminution in the number of 
Indians holding _ highly paid mercantile posts. 
Ihis state of affairs may not prevail throughout 
the whole country. But it certainly does in, 
Bengal and, the Committee believe, in Madras 
also, and in most of the other provinces, except 
perhaps Bombay. The expansion of trade does- 
not explain it, and it is undoubtedly due to the. 
fact that European supervision is found to ba 
essential to suooess. The natural inference is 
that the oonditions have not so altered during 
the last twenty-five years as to warrant a different 
conoluBion, in the matter of simultaneous examin¬ 
ations, to that at which the previous Oommissioni 
arrived. For in oommeroe there is free and 
open competition between the European and the 
Indian, and moreover the imperative need for 
economy insistently demands that the cheaper 
local labour shall be employed, whenever and 
wherever there is a possibility of employing it. 


• A copy of this representation is attached for information. 
This has not been printed here.) 
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without saorifioing effioienoy. And if, in these 
<arcuni8tance8, the Indian is not forcing his way 
in oommeroial life, it is diflBcult to believe that 
he can be well-qualified, except of course in rare 
instances, for the higher ranks of the public 
service. It seems to the Committee of the 
Chamber, in this oonneotion, to be a pity that 
the commercial witnesses, who were examined in 
Calcutta, were not mote closely questioned as to the 
reasons why responsible posts, which were previ¬ 
ously held by Bengalis in large business institu¬ 
tions, are now, with a few exceptions, being filled by 
Europeans notwithstanding the additional expense. 

8. The experience of the European merchant 
entirely coincides with that of the local Govern¬ 
ments, and the European Civil Servants who have 
given evidence before the Commission. In 
mercantile circles it is found, as according to the 
authorities mentioned it is found in official circles, 
that distinctly better results are obtained when 
administrative affairs are under European super¬ 
vision than when they are under Indian super¬ 
vision. It must be accepted therefore either that 
European opinion, both official and non-official, 
is hopelessly prejudiced, and thus incapable of 
forming a right judgment, or that the introduction 
of a system of simultaneous examinations would 
ultimately tend to weaken the administration, 
und to destroy the essentially British character 
which it now possesses. The first alternative is 
hari to believe. The record of the English in 
India may be honestly said to be against it. 
Eor the progress which the people of India have 
so far made has been made on the direct initiatfve 
pf the English. The system of education which 
■has produced the classes who are now demanding 
extended recognition is an English system 
brought to, and established in, the country by 
EngUsh men. The first alternative is not there¬ 
fore admissible, and the Committee of the 
Chamber are convinced that the view entertained 
by the local Governments, and by the whole 
European community, is the sound view. And 
they are confirmed in this conclusion by an 
examination of the arguments which are being 
advanced in support of the change. 

9. The previous Commission said in its report 
(paragraph 60) that “the arguments usually 
^vanned by those who favour the plan of a com¬ 
petitive examination in India are that the intro¬ 
duction of some such system is necessary to remove 
obstacles which at present preclude Natives of 
India from competing on terms of equality with 
British-born subjects of Her Majesty, and that the 
interposition of such obstacles is inconsistent with 
the Statute of 1833, and the Queen s Proclama¬ 
tion of 1858.” These arguments are still being 
brought forward, but the reply which the 
Commission gave to them still holds good, 
namely, that the provisions of the Statute, and 
the declarations embodied in the Proclamation, 
nre not affected by the place of examination. 
Moreover it has also to be borne in mind that 
neither the Statute nor the Proclamation lays 
down that Indians must of necessity be admitted, 
irrespective of qualifications, to every class of 
office in the public service. The Statute provides 
(section 87) that “religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them ” shall not be a 
disability. And the Proclamation says that, so 
far as may be, British subjects of whatever race 
or creed shall “ be freely and impartially admitted 
to those ofliees the duties of whioh they may be 
qualified by their education, ability and integrity, 
duly to discharge.” 


10. It is urged however that the Statute and 
the Proclamation cannot be given full effect to 
except by the grant of a simultaneous competi¬ 
tive examination, and that until this is conceded 
the educated classes will feel that they have a 
grievance against the British Government. The 
Chamber of Commerce is very clearly of opinion 
that every reasonable effort should be made to 
remove the legitimate grievances of the Indian 
people whether literate or illiterate. But, as its 
witnesses before the Commission endeavoured to 
point out, it seems to the oommeroial public to be 
a most dangerous experiment to attempt to remove 
grievances, real or imaginary, at the expense 
of good administration. Such a policy must and 
inevitably will tend not to allay, but to intensify, 
whatever discontent there may be. For when 
reduced to plain terms it really amounts 
nothing but an attempt to pacify a developing 
class of the community W the offer of a number 
of public appointments. It is in the highest degree 
improbable that those sections of the educated 
classes who claim a larger share in the adminis¬ 
tration would be satisfied even if every high 
appointment were filled by an Indian, not because 
they are essentially unreasonable but because the 
number of them who would still be unsuccessfully 
seeking employment in the public services would 
not be dimiui^ert. On the contrary, with the 
development of educational facilities, these uu- 
suocesHul candidates for office would be even 
more numerous than they are at present, with the 
result that the discontent would be aggravated. 
The administration of the country would be 
weakened and progress would be retarded, while the 
condition of the classes for whose supposed benefit 
the change had been made would be in no sense 
ameliorated, and they would be no nearer 
paoificatiou than they are to-day. The European 
merchants have every sympathy with the educa¬ 
ted classes of the people of India; and they 
recognise the great difficulties whioh surround 
the advancement of these classes. But they 
cannot believe that the position of any consider¬ 
able section of the community can ever be 
sensibly improved merely by their extended 
employment in the public service It is not 
to such a policy that the educated Indian should 
look for his advancement. Ho will find ample 
scope for all his energies in the commercial 
and industrial development of the great country 
which he has unfortunately so long neglected. 
And until this development has reached a 
very much more advanced stage than it has 
reached at present, it cannot be to his advantage, 
or indeed to the advantage of any class, European 
or Iiidian, that the Government should be other 
than a powerful, efficient, and essentially British 
administration. Except under the protection of 
such a Government it seems to be impossible to 
believe that India can ever be brought into line 
with the other great nations of the world. 

ii. It is not the intention of the Chamber 
to enter in detail into the other objections whioh 
have been urged against a system of simultaneous 
examinations. Most of them were lucidly set 
forth in the report of the last Commission, and 
they still hold good. In fact certain recent 
events, which unfortunately are not isolated or 
exceptional, would appear to suggest that the 
difficulty in regard to the maiuieuance of the 
secrecy of the papers set in Indian examina¬ 
tions is, if anything, greater now than it former¬ 
ly was. Nor do the Committee propose to 
discuss at length the question of whether the 
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jjresent system of recruitment by open competi¬ 
tive examination in England is working satisfac¬ 
torily. They content themselves merely with 
confirming tne view taken by their witnesses, 
namely, that in commer. ial circles it is felt that 
the men who are now recruited for the Indian 
Civil Service are not perhaps on the average in 
all respects quite equal in force of character to 
their predecessors. To suggest » remedy is of 
course a matter of very great difficulty, but the 
opinion is general that something more than a 
competitive examination is required. Whatever 
system may be eventually recommended it should 
be, the Committee of the Chamber think, open to all 
His Majesty’s subject without restriction or 
differentiation, subject to the proviso that the 
European element is fully mainfaintd. The 
test whatever form it may take, should be held 
in Britain only; and no scheme for a separate 
examination in this country should be considered. 
The future administiators of India should be 
educated in a British and not an Indian environ¬ 
ment. 

j 2. Another question which is engaging the 

attention of the Commission 

O' 

the Bengal Chamber of Separation 01 the Judicial 
ConimeroB to the Govern- and executive functions 
meat of Bengal, Appoint- , • % * i ^ 

ment Department. Which are DOW exeroifled by 

district officers. In express¬ 
ing their opinion on this question four years ago 
the Committee of the Chamber remarked : — “ In 
aU the oommunioations which they have received 
from various associations and other organisations, 
it is clearly and definitely stated that the main¬ 
tenance of the authority of the district officer. 


carrying with it the combination of judicial 
and executive duties, is essential for the welfire- 
and security of the district. The scheme drawn 
up by the Government of India does not of 
course omit to safeguard the preservation of th®- 
public peace. But, notwithstanding these sa£e~ 
guards, raufassal European opinion is decidedly 
in favour of the continuance of the existing, 
system. The present state of the provinces of 
Bengal and Eastern Bengal, as indicated by 
rewnt occurrences, must also, the Committee 
think, be considered. That there is just now 
abundant need for firm, judicious and vigilant 
executive administration is, they hold, beyond 
question. And to make at such a juncture a 
change, which a large body of informed opinion 
certainly regards as prejudicial to the position of 
the executive officers of Government, might 
prove to be a distinctly unwise proceeding. The 
conclusion at which the Committee havo 
^erefore arrived, after prolonged deliberation, 
18 that the safer and better course would be tO' 
postpone action until the time is more opportune 
for the introduotion of an alteration in the- 
administration, at which it may be desirable to- 
aim, but which, so far as they have been able to 
ascertain, is not called for, to what can be deemed 
an important extent, in the interest of the people 
of this country.” The Committee believe that 
they are correct in saying that at the present 
time oonmeroial opinion is more strongly 
antagonistic to the proposed separation than it 
was when these words were written. Nothing 
has occurred during the past four years to justify 
the view that the authority exercised by district 
officers can be safely relaxed in any direction. 
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Non-officials and Asauchtiona in the Bengal Presidency who, at the reqmat of the Ro I 
Commission, furnished written answers to the interrogatories printed on pages v—xxxviii of thin 
volume, but who were not orally examined. '' 


(rt) Officials. 

(1) J. A. Milligan, Esq., i.c.s., Settlement Officer, Jalpaiguri, 

(2) S. W. Goode, Esq., i.c.s.. Deputy Chairman, Calcutta Corporation, 

(3) A. Marr, Esq., i.o.s., Officiating Senior Secretary, Board of Revenue. 

(4) J. Donald, Esq., i.o.s., Officiating Secretary to Government, Financial and Munioinal 

Departments, 1 ““ 

(6) H. Walmsley, Esq., i.c.s.. District and Sessions Judge. 

J. H. Kerr, Esq., Secretory to Government, Revenue Department, 

'^7) M. Yusuf, Esq., i.c.s., District and Sessions Judge, Rangpur. 

(8) J. G. Camming, Esq., c.i.b., i.c.s., Officiating Oommissioaer, Calcutta. 

(9) J. C. Jack, Esq., i.c.s.. Director of Land Records. 

(10) H. P. Duval, Esq., i.o.s.. Additional District and Sessions Judge. 

(11) P. D, Asooli, Esq., I.c.s., Settlement Officer, Dacca. 

>/(12) Khan Bahadur A. K, M. Aldus Sobhan, Police Magistrate, Sealdah. 

(13; J. N, Ray, Esq., Officiating Magistrate and Collector, Malda. 

(14) B. K. Dutta, Esq., Munsif, Chandpur. 

Q5) A. 0. Dutta, Esq., Sub-divisional Officer, Feni. 

vifi) Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Momen, Assistant Settlement Officer, Mvmensin»h 

(17) N. G. Basak, Esq., Bengal Secretariat. ^ ® 

(18) D. N. Sarkar, Esq., Munsif, Brahmanbaria. 

(19) A. 0. Gupta, Esq., Officiating Personal Assistant to Commissioner, Dacca. 

(20) Rai Bahadur J. N. Dass, Deputy Magistrate, Dacca. 

(21) S. P. Sen, Esq., District and Sessions Judge, Sylhet. 

(22) B. G. Mitra, Esq., Assistant Sessions Judge, Alipore. 

(23) Lieutenant-Colonel J. T. Calvert, i.m.s.. Principal, Medical College, Calcutta. 

(24) F. 0. Daly, Esq., Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Jalpaiguri. 

(25) B. K. Finnimore, Esq., Secretary to Government, Public Works Department. 
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(i) Non-officials. 

v^6) Khan Bahadur Nawab Badruddin Haider, Calcutta. 

(27) P. N. Dntt, Esq., Bar.-at-Law. 

(28) J. N. Bay, Esq., Bar,-at-Law. 

(29) R. 0. Mitra, Esq., Senior Government Pleader, High Court, Calcutta, 

(30) A. K, Dutta, Esq., Zemindar, Barieal. 

(31) Eai Bahadur Raja Kisori Lai Goswami, Serampore, 

(32) Maharaja Ranajit Sinba, Raja of Nashipur. 

(33) Maharaja Girija Nath Roy Bahadur, Raja of Dinajpur. 

v^34) Nawab Sir Salimullah Bahadur, g.c.i.e., k.c.s.i., Nawab of Dacca. 
(35) F. H. Stewart, Esq., Partner, Gladstone, Wyllie & Co. 

Bazlul Karim, Esq., Retired Deputy Magistrate, Calcutta. 

:(37) M. L. Ghose, Esq., Editor, the Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta. 


(c) Associations. 

(38) Indian Association (P, N. Banerji, Esq.). 

/(39) Bengal Presidency, Moslem League (Z. R. Z. Suhrawardy, Esq.), 

(40) An^lo-Indian Association (T. A. Milne, Esq.). 

(41) Darjeeling Planters’ Association (A. W. Hadrill, Esq.). 

(42) Calcutta Trades Association. 

(43) Bengal National Chamber of Commerce (S. N. Ray, Esq.), 

,/(44) Central National Mahomedan Association (Khan Bahadur Maulvi Abdus Salam), 
(45) British Indian Association (Raja Reshee Case Law, c.i.e.). 


APPENDIX VIII. 

Officials, Non-officials and Associations in tfte Bengal Presidency who furnished written answers to the 
interrogatories printed on pages v—xxicciii of this volume, in response to a notifteatson published in 
the Calcutta Gazette, hut who were not orally examined. 


(a) Officials. 

(1) E, F, Ainslie, Esq., Sub-divisional Officer, Siliguri. 

(2) L. Burrows, Esq., Sub-divisional Officer, Vishnupur. 

(3) J. 0. Bose, Esq., Deputy Magistrate, Pabna. 

(4) J. 0. Banerji, Esq., Munsif, Feni. 

Ah) Maulvi Abdul Majid, Deputy Magistrate, Barisal. 

‘(o) Syed Abdus Salik, Deputy Magistrate, Alipore. 

(7) R. 0. Sen, Esq., Sub-Judge, Barisal. 

(8) S. K. Raha, Esq., Personal Assistant to the Commissioner of Excise and Salt, Calcutta. 

(9) S. C. Basu, Esq., Munsif, Dantan. 

(10) J. C. Goswami, Esq., Munsif, Kasba. 

(11) H. N. Ray, Esq., Judge, Small Cause Court, Calcutta. 

(12) T. P. Chatterjee, Esq., Munsif, Alipore. 

(13) TJ. L. Das Ghipta, Esq., Officiating Munsif, Iswarganj. 

(14) J. K. Bose, Esq., Officiating Munsif, Pingua. 

(15) A. 0. Ghose, Esq., Officiating Mun^, Comilla. 

(16) S. N. Batabyal, Esq., Deputy Magistrate, Bakerganj. 

(17) S. 0. Ghatak, Esq., Senior Deputy Magi^rate, Rangpur. 

(18) T. P. Chatterji, Esq., Munsif, Ulubaria. 


(19) 

Members of the Provincial Civil Service, Burdwan. 

(20) 

Ditto 

ditto, 

Chittagong. 

(21) 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Jessore. 

(22) 

Ditto 

ditto, 

Eajshahi. 

(23) 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Midnapore. 

(24) 

Ditto 

ditto, 

Noakhali, 

(26) 

Ditto 

ditto, 

Mymensingh. 

(26) 

Ditto 

ditto, 

Dinajpur. 

(27) 

Ditto 

ditto, 

Midnapore. 

(28) Members of the Subordinate Service, Dinajpur. 

(29) 

Ditto 

ditto, 

Burdwan. 
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(6) Non-officials. 

(30) H. E. Chaudhuri, Esq., Zemindar, Bogra, 

(31) B. Dutta, Esq., Student, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

(32) Eevd. S. B. Ganguli, St. Mary’s Gnuroh, Bhowanipur. 

(33) G, M. Day, Esq., Bar-at-Law, Krishnagar. 

(34) A. C. Mazumdar, Esq., Municipal Chairman, Faridpur. 

(35) Eevd. B. Bbattaohariya, Missionary, Baliganj. 

(36) N. K. Basu, Esq., Vakil, High Court, Calcutta. 

(37) G. C. Ohunder, Esq., Solicitor, Calcutta. 

(38) Miss C. Sorabji, Court of Wards, Calcutta. 
feO) J. C. Stalkartt, Esq., Ghuseri. 

'’(40) Maulvi Abdul Jubbar, Eetired Deputy Magistrate, Burdwan. 

(41) S. C. Biswas, Esq., Pleader, Calcutta. 

(42) B. Sen, Esq., Retired Deputy Superintendent of PoUce, Qoari. 

(c) Associations. 

(4,3) Indian Civil Service Association, Bengal Branch (0. P. Payna, Esq., i.c.s.). 
(44) Bratya Ksbatriya Association (tl. 0. Sardar, Esq.). 

(46) Anglo-Indian Empire League (J. C. Cuyper, Esq.). 

(46) Bangiya Mahisbya Samiti (M. N. Das, Esq.). 

(47/ Sonamganj Mahisbya Samiti (K. C. Das, Esq.). 

' (48) Gaibandha Mahisbya Samiti (R. K. Sarkar, Esq.). 

’ (49) Dacca Mahisbya Samiti (B. K. Roy, Esq.). 

(50) Eangpur Association (R. K. Bbattaobarya, Esq. '. 

(61) Indian Christian Association (K. N. Basu, Esq.). 

(52) Catholic Association of Bengal. 

v63) Eajshahi Association (K. M. Chaudhuri, Esq.). 


B. 8 Press—l.iO-19l3—1359J—2.5B0—O. A. P. 
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BENGAL. 


The Niunhers refer to Questions. 


A. 

Abdul Majid, evidence of - - - 115,10() 

Accountant-General with Government of India, post 
filled by Indian, Carnduff - - - . 11,009 

Acting allowances (see under Pay, I.O.S.). 

Acting appointments involve increased exjjenditure, 
Stephenson - - - - 15,o8(), 15,842-5H 

Administration: 

Change in conditions, and present system does not 
appeal to ambitious young man, but approved by 
people, Mitra - - - . 11,558, 11,670-8 

Control should be in hands of Englishmen, Chaplin 
Cost too great, and question of reduction. Basil 

18,432-44 

Increasing difficulty of work, Carnduff, 11,143-5; 

Hiighcs-Buller, 16,904—9 ; McLeod, 17,735-6. 
Interests of Europeans and bulk of population 
identical - - - - - - - p. 581 

Question of following great mass of people or wishes 
of more articulate class, Mahtab, 13,235-6; 
Stephenson, 16,129-32 ; Hiighes-BuUer, 16,818-23; 
Gupta, 18,134-5. 

Strengthening of, the most urgent reform p. 581-2 

Advocates: 

Indians better as lawyers than as, W. S. Milne 11,547 
Eecruitment from (see 'tinder Recruitment, I.C.S., and 
P.C.S.). 

Age limit (see under Indian Civil Service Examina¬ 
tion). 

Age of arrival in India (see under Recruitment, I.C.S.). 
Agriculture and Land Records, Director of; 

Addition of post to schedule of Act of 1861 ad¬ 
vised, Be .10,334 

Indians not appointed to post of, and alterations advo¬ 
cated, Mitra - - . . 11,587, 11,665-7 

Ali Ashraf, Syed, evidence of - - - 12,560-765 

Aligarh, men not inferior to studenls of any other 
college, Fazlul Hug - . . . 12,981-3 

Allowances (see under Leave and Pay). 

Amritalal Mukherji, evidence of - - 13,304-544 

Anglo-Indians: 

Claims should not be ignored, Braithwaite 14,233, 

14,372-3 

Clerical labour preferred by, Bundlett - -18,785 

Domiciled, employment and abilities, Stephenson 

16,1,34-7 

Employment, question of, Carnduff, 10,919-23; 
Hughes-Buller, 16,834-42. 

Indian universities not liked, improvement of 
European code schools required, and separate 
university advocated, Bundlett - - 18,770-8 

Number in I.C.S., Bundlett - 18,779-81, 18,786 
Annuities (see Pensions), 

Appeals against acquittal very unusual. Carnduff 

11,169-70 

Appointment (see Recruitment). 

Arabic (see under Syllabus under Indian Civil Service 
Examination). 

B. 

Backward communities, protection necessary re litiga¬ 
tion, Maepherson - . 19,288-92 
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Baikuntha Nath Sen, Rai Bahadur, B.L., evidence of 

16,558-676 

Bakarganj, number of Europeans dangerously low, and 
details and remarks re, Hughes-Buller 16,896, 16,694, 

16,974-91 

Banerjea, Surendra Nath, evidence of - 15,107-510 

Bank of Bengal, details re pay, prospects, and 
employment of Europeans and Indians, Shorrock 

14,571-9, 14,599-600, 14,622-4, 14,763-5 

Bar ; 

Bench not reeimited from in most countries, and 
England the exception, Carnduff - 10,840-3 

Calcvitta. efficient, hut standard less high than 
formerly, Carnduff - - 10.844-5, 10,847-51 

European barristers, number, and (piestions of in¬ 
crease, and prospects, Ohose - - 14,168-70 

Examination easier than I.C.S, examination, Cuming 

16,259, 16,429-33 

Indian, decrease of English barristers at, Carnduff 

10,831-2 

Indian barristers, all not successful, but many good 
lawyers, W. S. Milne - . . . 11,635-48 

Large number of failures, Mitra - - 11,668-9 

Many Indians go to England to pass examination for, 

Be . 10,609-11 

Men with largest practice not always best judges, 

Basil . 18,534-6 

not Much practice in first three years, Abdul Majid 

15,017-9 

Recruitment of Judicial Branch, from (see under 
Recruitment under Judicial Branch, I.C.S., and 
Judicial Branch, P.C.S,). 

Small Cause Court and High Com’t recruited largely 
from, and question of, Ciinivtig - - 16,507-17 

Basu, Bhupendra Nath, evidence of - - 18,253-537 

Beatson-Bell, Nicholas Dodd, I.C.S., evidence of 

11,829 12,163 

Bengal: 

Disadvantages of posts in, and question of compen¬ 
sation, W. S. Milne, 11,348, 11,350 ; Crosse, 13,547 ; 
Maepherson, 19,218, 19,255-7. 

Government, testimony in favour of efficieucy of 
Indian officials referred to, Ohose - - 14,107 

Professions otter better prospect.s than in other 
provinces, Crosse ..... 13,547 
Variety of districts, StepliCBso/! - - -16,062 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce : 

Evidence of repi’esentative of - - 17,701-895 

Letter from Secretary to Secretaides of Royal 
Commission ----- p. 580-3 
Membership, objects and interests represented, 
McLeod - ... - 17,714-7, js. 580 

Bengali: 

Knowledge of, possessed by Eurojjean barristers in 
Calcutta, Ghose - ... . 14,184-6 

Knowledge of, special study and question of in¬ 
clusion in I.C.S. examination, W. S. Milne 11,524-7 
Literature considerable and increasing, and question 
of necessity for acquaintance with. Strong 9661-6 

Bengalis: 

Interest in, and readiness to employ, Mooherjee 

12,522-5 

Renewal of right to appointments in Orissa and 
Assam advised, or at least preference over other 
non-residents, Basu - - - 18,299, 18,475-8 

. A 
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ROYAL COiCMTSSIoX- ON TlIK I'UBLIC yi;!lYICE,S IN INDIA; 


Board of Revenue: 

Appointment of one Indian to, Carnduff 11,003 
Appointment of Indians of rank and ability advo¬ 
cated, Mahtab - r - - 13,098, 13,214-7 

JUNIOE SbCBETAEY ; 

Listed post, but not filled by Indian, Mitra 11,584 
Post held by an Indian in recent years, reasons 
for appointing Civilians afterwards, Garnduf, 
11,202-7; W. S. Milne, 11,404-8. 

Members, extra pension advocated, Hughes-Buller 

16,723,16,891-3 

Secretary, listing of post advocated, Banerjea 15,130, 

15,187, 15,439 

Braithwaite, W. D., evidence of. - - 14.214 51 f 

Burdwan, Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of, K.C.S.lf 
C.l.E.. I.O.M.. evidence of - - - lo.OOd 3(»3 


C. 

Calcutta Corporation; 

Chairman, addition of post in schedule of I.C.S. 

Act of 1861 advised. Be - - - -10,334 

Deputy chairman, pay, correction of Appendix VIII., 
Stephenson . . - . 15,584, p. 560 

Calcutta House Allowance Scheme: 

Inclusion of officers of P.C.S. advocated. Mitra 

11,627, 11,659-63 

not Sufficient - - - - - - p. 580 

Calcutta Improvement Trust, Chairm.an. consolidated 
salary, Stephensou - - - . 15,.184, p. 56() 

Calcutta University, 

no Bar to attendance at lectures witliout taking 
degree, or degree course, Thibaut - - 1.8,824 

Donation by Sir Taraknath Palit, and endowments, 
Thibaut .... 18,817-23, 18,863 

Examination Papees: 

Copies might be shown, Thibaut - 18,831-2 

Secrecy, no difficulty, and not anticipated with 
proper supervision, and arrangements, Thibaut 
18,901-6, 18,908-19, 18,925-31 
Intellectual development would be hirther met by 
advanced teaching leading to original work and 
research, Thibaut .... 18,895-6 

M.A. and M.Sc. degrees, details re subjects. Ac., 
Thibaut 18,800-23, 18,833-40, 18,841-58, 18,871- 
84, 18,886-7,18,889-93,18,932-5 
Matriculation, students, centres, &c., Thibaut 

18,833-40, 18,871-7, 18,924-8 
Standard high, and equal to Oxford or Heidelberg 
first-class degrees, Thibaut - - 18,826-30 

Students, details re, Thibaut 18,888, 18,894, 18,896, 

18,898-900 

University professors, particulars as to number of. 
Thibaut .18,817-22 

Carnduff, Sir Herbert William Cameron, Kt., C.l.E.. 
evidence of - - - - - 10,743-11,310 

Caste Feeling and Prejudice : 

Bar to examination in England, Mooherjee - 12,165 
Disappearance of, in Indians educated in England, 
Gupta, 17,956-7, 18,165-7 ; Macpherscm, 19,299, 
in Mymensingh riot cases, details, Beatson-Bell 

12,048-55, 12,059-61 
Reduction of hostility by spread of education, Abdul 
Majid ...... 14,995-9 

Religious objections to going to England, disappear¬ 
ing, Banerjea ----- 15,479-82 

(see also Class representation under Recruitment.) 

Chaplin, A. W. C., evidence of - - - 14,788-923 

Chaudhuri, Kedar Nath, evidence of - 17,358-700 

Class representation (see under Recruitment). 

Collectors and District Magistrates: 

Age of promotion to, Sinha ... 10,104-6 

Age should be above 28 for temporary appointment 
and over 30 for permanent, Mahtab - -13,103 

Character books of subordinates should not be 
supplied to, Mitra - - - 11,677, 11,813-4 


Collectors and District Magistrates — continued. 
Increasing work, Stephenson, 15,562, 16,221-4; 

ITughes-Buller, 16,905—9; Local Government, p. 554. 
Indian, compared with European, Gupta 18,195-8 
Indians should not be posted to unimporiant districts 
and given only Indian subordinates, Mooherjee 

12,199, 12,461-9 

Jalpaiguri district, European always, Chaplin 

14,871-2, 14,908-9 
.limior officers should not be promoted to be, unless 
exceptional tact in dealing with Indians shown, 
Mookerjee - - . . . 12,199, 12,512-4 

Knowledge of ways and feelings of people necessary 
for. Strong - . 9677-80 

IN Li.sted Posts .- 

Can hold charge of distri.ls only, ami improviv 
nients suggested, i4L7/v( - 11,587. 1 l.(iOS 

Held in high esteem l.y countrymen, Mitra ll.hiS 
Higher pay desiinhle. but di.stinetioji between men 
who have been to Europe and others advocated. 
Sinha ...... 9947-8 

Pension, additional, advocated, Abdul Majid 14,936 
Promotion to, at 30, advocated, Sinha - 10,102-6 

Proportion should be decided on, Mahtab - 13,097 
Reservation of at least one post in each grade 
for, advocated, Crosse - - 13,545, 13,566-9, 

13,633-8, 13,738-9 
Same position, &c. as member of I.C.S. advocated, 

Sinha .10,295 

Selection to, from posts of joint magistrates only, 
Crosse - - - - . 13,551, 13,674 

at least Six should oe appointed from executive 
branch of P.C.S,, Peters - - 13,778. 13.852 

Training in England necessary. Mookerjee 

12,167-8.12,537 47 
Number of post.s in Bengal, 11’. S. Mihie - 11.503 
Paa' ani> Heading : 

Inei'ease of pay and alterati(.)n of grading proposed. 
Be, 10,380; Stephenson, 15,686,16,733-7,16,226 
-6 ; Maepherson, 18,998-9, p. 578. 

Comparison with other provinces, W. S. Milne, 
11,348—50, 11,397-8 ; Stephenson., 16,225-6 ; 
Hughes.Buller, 16,716, 16,888; p. 578. 
in Presidency towns, duties as onerous as work of 
district magistrate,s. Braithwaite - - 14,504 

PeOMOTION to post of : 

Age of - _ - - - . . p, 577 

Careful selection, and not by senioilty alone, advo¬ 
cated, Mookeijee .12,199 

Seniority advocated, hut rejection of unfit, should 

be very stringent^.p. 559 

Separation of Judicial functions from (see under 
Judicial Branch I.C.S.). 

Settlement of disputes by, 'Basu - - 18,407-9 

Tonring by, infrequent, raiyat has no a<!cess to, 

Fozlul Huq .13.022 

Teaining op junioe opficees undbb ; 

Depends on attention given, and careful selection 
necessary. Strong, 9708-18, 9755; Amritalal 
Mukherji, 13,310; Mookerjee, 12.193, 12,458-60. 
shovikl he Legal as well as moral duty. Baikmitha 
Nath Sen . - - - . 16,585, 16,667 

no Objection to an Indian, Strong - 9717-S 

Training as sub-judge advocated before confirmation 

as, Beatson.Bell .11,886 

Teanspees: 

Posting to particular districts advocated; 

for five years, Beatson-Bell - 11,910. 11,996-7, 

12,152-6 

for three years, Mookerjee - - - 12,199 

Two classes for ordinary districts and light districts, 
and question of employment of member of P.C.S., 

Stephenson .15,543 

Work of, Amritalal Mukherji - - - 13,478-84 

Collector, Assistant, time-scale for, no ob’jections, 
Stephenson - - . . . . . 065 

Collectors, Deputy: 

Appointment as Personal Assistant to District 
Officer, and large powers of control over subordi¬ 
nates advocated, Ali Ashraf - - 12,594,12,712 

Pii-st-class travelling allowance, advocated, Ali Ashraf, 
12,694 ; Krishna K. Mukherji, 12,836. 
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Collectors, Deputy— continued. 

First two years of service siiould not he deducted 
from pensionary service, Ali Ashraf - -12,589 

Increase in number, question of, Krishna K. Mvk- 

herji . 12,820, p. 565 

Listed, do not always know they hold listed post, 
and question of pay, Beadson-Bell - 12,021-5 

Muhammadan, brilliant officers with one exception. 

Be . 10,687-8 

Number, Krishna K. Muhherji ... 13,441! 
Pay and grading, statement, Stephenson 15,640, p. 572 
Placing of, under Collector recommended, Abdul 

Majid . - -14,943 

Restoration of title of “ Khan Bahadur ” or “ Rai 
Bahadur” advised, and particulars re abolition, 
Alt Ashraf - - 12,594,12,652-4,12,706-7 

Subjecting of work to criticism of superintendent 
in collector's office objectionable, Ali Ashraf 

12,594, 12,708-12 

Training of probationers of P.O.S. under experienced 
man advocated, Ali Ashraf - - - 12,565 

Work as, and magisterial power confined to Chapter 
Yni. ustses, Amritalal MaKherji- - 13,464-73 

Collectors, Sub-Deputy: 

should be made Deputy collectors, Baihmitha Nath 

Sen - ^ .16,594 

Increase in number contemplated - - - p. 565 

Initial pay inadequate, Basu - - -18,302 

Colonial Civil Service Examination, combination with 
Indian Civil Service Examination (see rmder Indian 
Civil Service Examination). 

Colonials, exclusion of (see under Indian Civil Service 
Examination). 

Commerce: 

Better feeling between Europeans and Indians in. 

than in Government posts, McLeod 17,708, 17,873 
Capital required in near future, and questions of 
attracting, Shotrocl- - - 14,567-9, 14,775-6 

CaeEEE in ; 

India less attractive than formerly, Shorrock 

14,770-2 

Preference for, question of, Mooketjee, 12,415- 
25 ; Shorrock, 14,611-2, 14,769. 

Details re management, labour, &c. of firm, Mook&rjee 

12,238-43, 12,253-4 
Domiciled Europeans or Anglo-Indians, number and 
details re training, and Indian training inferior, 

Mookerjee . 12,296-302 

Effect on business if preponderance of Indians 
admitted to I.O.S., Shorrock ■ 14,566-70, 14,684, 

14,725-44 

Europeans, particulars re employment, conditions. 
&c., Mookerjee, 12,260-2, 12,269-72, 12,303-7, 
12,330—40,12,480-2,12,491—3; Braithivaite, 14,460, 
14,463-5 ; Shorrock, 14,605-9,14,613-21,14,651-6, 
14,664; McLeod, 17,761-3, 17,774-7, 17,819-24. 
Increase of trade, McLeod - 17,772-4,17,818-21 

Indians: 

Bengalis would be employed by preference if they 
had necessary qualifications, Mookerjee 12,523-5 
Class and character, McLeod - - 17,884-7 

Employment in important posts exceptional. 
Mookerjee. 12.238-43; Braithimite. 14.461; 
Shorrock. 14..571-9. 14,599-600.14,622 1. 14,665. 
14,763--.); McLeod; 17.778 80. p, 581-2. 
Employment as sub-accountants in Bank' of 
Bengal is being attempted, Shorrock 14,577, 

14,669 

Pay and prospects, Mookerjee, 12,248; Shorrock, 
14,597-8, 14,608-9. 

Leave rules, Shorrock, 14,657-63, 14,696-9; McLeod, 
17,825-42. 

Medical attendance, Shorrock - - l4,702-6 

Mixed staff, difficulties, Moofeerjee 12,313-5, 12,515-8, 

12,244-50 

Pay, details, Mookerjee, 12,342-4; Shcrrrock, 14 602- 
10, 14,670, 14,700-1; McLeod, 17,768-71. 

Position on retirement, McLeod - 17,844-5 

Prospects compared to I.C.S., Mookerjee 12,345-8 

Prosperity of people due to European enterprise and 
changes in Government would be injurious to 
2 ieople. Braifhu'aife . - . , 14.364-6 


Commerce— continued. 

State of unrest injurious to, Shorrock - 14,688-9 

Training of engineers, Mookerjee - - 12,251-2 

Commissioners: 

Aijpointment of Indians of rank and ability advo¬ 
cated, Mahtab - ■ 13,098, 13,152-4, 13,214-7 

Character books of subordinates should not be 
supplied to, Mitra - - 11,627, 11,813-4 

Eurojieau training essential, Stephenson 16,121 
Length of service before becoming, Carnduff 11,053 
Number of Indians qualified to hold post of, and 
number appointed to posts of, Carnduff, 11,004, 
11,059-74; W. S. M&e, 11,490-502. 

Number of posts, W. S. Milne - - -11,503 

PaT: 

Increase advised, and details, L>e, 10,380; Stephen¬ 
son, 15,587 ; Maepherson, 18,998. 

Personal assistant, local allowance advocated and 
particulars re, Macplterson • - 19,037, 19,117-8 

Promotion to : 

after Careful selection, and not by seniority alone, 
advocated, Mookerjee - - 12,199, 12,512-4 

of Member of P.C.S., not necessary or always 
possible, but could be done, Stephenson 

15,821-35, 16,112-7 
no Promise of post to English Civilians, Stephenson 

15,833-4, 16,112-7 
by Selection among Collectors, Stephenson 15,582 
by Seniority only when qualifications equal, 
advised, and system - - - - p. 559 

Senior man should be tried unless undoubtedly 
better junior men below, Stephenson • - 15,582 

Commissioners, Additional: 

Appointment of Indians of rank and ability advocated, 

Mahtab . 13,098, 13,214-7 

Scheme for appointment of Indians refeived to, 
Mahtab .13,216-7 

Commissioners of Excise; 

Addition of post to schedule of I.C.S. Act of 1861 

advised, L>e .10,334 

I/isted Collector not eligible for post of, and altera¬ 
tion advocated, Mitra .... 11,587 

Commissioners, Judicial, appointment from P.C.S. in 
Oudh and Punjab, but not in Bengal, Carnduff 

11,275-6 

Conditions of Service, I.C,S,: 

Inferior posts : 

Approved, but officer, should not be prevented 
from officiating in higher post, W. S. Milne 

11,347 

Conditions must depend on arrangements re 
superior posts, Stephenson - 15,568, p. 555 

Creation of number in 1907 to be held by Euro¬ 
peans for special purpose but afterwards given 
up, Stephenson .... 15,797-800 
Grading suitable, W. S. Milne - . . 11,352 

Particulars, Stephenson - - p. 558, 15 576 

Principle accepted, Beatson-Bell - - 11,892 

should be Regarded as P.C.S. posts, and Euro¬ 
peans only employed for sake of training, 
Stephenson - 15,575, 15,793-800; p. 552, p. 558 
no Rule should be laid down, De - -10,375 

SuiUible, subject to alterations re .salary, Mac- 
pherson 18,995 

QuiNqUENNIAD EXAMINATION : 

Extension to questions of pay, Ac. would be 
desu-able, Stephenson - - - 16,053-4 

System approved, but formal notification advo¬ 
cated, Beatson-Bell .... 11,894 
Use of, and suggestions re, Stephenson 16,050-4 
Useful, but theoretical cadre should be compared 
with actual and, if opportunity arises, should be 
brought more into correspondence, Stephenson 

15,580, p. 559 

Statement in Appendix VII., correct, with one 
amendment, Stephenson - - 15,570, p. 557 

Superior posts : 

Increase, Stephenson ... 15,579, p. 558 

Increase in number desirable, Hughes-Buller 

16,990-1 

More held bv P.C.S. men than were listed, Stephen- 
sot, - -. 15.838-41 

2 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA ; 


Conditions of Service, l.C.S.—eontinueA. 

Superior Posts — continued. 

Principle approved and no alteration necessai-y if 
age limit reduced, but acting or permanent 
promotion should not be denied on account of 

^ ■ ■ ■ - -10>374 

no bpecial difficulty in working with, and all 
carry salary of Rs. 1,000, Stephenson - 15,571, 

o -L, , . P- 557 

bnitable, subject to certain alterations re pay, 

&c., Sfep/ieiison, 15,567 ; Rasa, 18,295; Macpher- 
son, 18,994. ^ 

System suitable, W. S. Milne, 11,346; Beatson- 
Bellj 11,891, p. 555. 

Temporary appointments ; 

Allowance approximately correct, and statement. 

btephenson - , . . . -15 573 

Airangement showing officer recniited against, in 
lowest grade satisfactory, Stephenson 15,574, 

TT n ^ P- 557-8 

Ui^er Government of India directly, number of 
Bengal officers slightly in excess of number calcu¬ 
lated, and statement re, but no difficulty, Stephcn- 

'. 15,572, p. 557 

[see also LiCave, Pay, Pensions.) 

Confidential reports (see under Promotion). 
Co-operative Credit Societies: 

Number, Be ..... io,.588-9 

ReCUSTBAE : 

Position, and included in cadre of magistrates 
and collectors, and arrangement's re appoint- 
.ment of P.C.S. officer, Mitra ■ - 11.630-1 

Post filled by Imlian, Carnduff - - 11,013-4 

work, and reasons for selection for post, Mitra 

r, , 11,700-10, 11,769-72 

Councils: Members of: 

Executive : 

Advantage of experience in administrative posts 
question of, Mahtah - - 13,153,13,214-7 

Post should be held by Englishmen, except in 
very exceptional cases, Shorroeh - 14,559 

w ■; X. 14,628-l;i 

itecriutmeiU from outside service advocated 

Mahtah 13 o- 8 _<:j 

Special pension of 1,2007. advocated, Citllis ISAeii 
Training as zamindars, Mahtah - - 13 286-7 

Wor'k of. Mahtah - . . . - 1:1.2] 0 

Govebnor-Genebal's ; 

do not Contribute to pensuvn, Cariidiif 10,765. 

T^- x- X, • 10.808 

Dissatisfaction re tilling of, Macpherson - 19.022 
Extra pension advocated. Huqhes-Bidler 16 723 
16,891-3; Callis, 18,565. ’ ’ 

Iiiciease of pay advocated, details, Macpherson 

Tvr X T , 18-998 

Alembership should be bar to further employment 
m India Carnduff, 10,767, 10,809-12, 11,049-52. 
i q'”ioo ’ frap7(es-R'i(77er, 16,726 ; Macpherson, 

Court of Small Causes, Calcutta, registrar, opening of 
post to P.C.S. not objected to, Ahdiil Majid, 15,081 • 
Callis, 18,747. ’ 

Courts, inspection by district judge, Curndvff - 10,830 

Criminal Procedure Code, preventive powers, if left 
with district magistrate less objection to taking 
away magisterial and criminal powers, Carnduff ” 

11,171 

Crosse, Cyril Henry, evidence of - - 13,545-746 

Cullis, Henry Thoreau, I.O.S., evidence of 18,538-754 
Cuming, Arthur Herbert, I.C.S., evidence of 16,259-557 


D. 

Dacoits, success of Indian officials iu dealing with 

.- - -18,027 

De, Kiran Chandra, evidence of - . JO 314-749 

Departmental Examination {see under Training). 
Deputy Collectors {see Collectors, Deputy),. 


Director of Agriculture and Land Records (see Agri- 
culture). ® 

District charges; 

Entertaining expenses, and effect on Indians, Stephen- 

; - - - - - 15,848-61 

no Important ones under Indians and grievance re, 

A ■ xw ■ ■ ■ ■ - 10,038-45 

under Indians, Stephenson - - - 16174—7 

District Magistrates {see Collectors and District 
Magistrates). 

Districts: 

Difference between light and heavy districts, work 
matter of degree not quality, Gupta - 17,993- 
18,025, 18,055-61, 18,156-62 
Increase would be approved, Stephenson - 16,063 

Larger in Bengal than in U.P. and reduction advised 
Hughcs-B idler 16,879-80, 16,894-909, 16,987-91 

Disturbances and riots {see Unrest), 

Domiciled community: 

Children sent home if it can be afforded, and some 
qualify for engineering, Bundlett - - 18,782-4 

Cl^ms should not be ignored and impression re 
Braithwaite - - . . 14^233, 14,372-3 

of. and abilities. ’ Carnduff^, 
10,9i9-23; Hughes-Buller, 16,834-42. 

Objection to inclusion under title “ Native of India ” 

, ; T x". • ■ 18.460-2,18,479-85 

{see also Anglo-Indians.) 


Duars Planters’ Association, 

din - - . . 


number of members, 

-14,792 


Education in India: 

Advance m Be 10,668-73; Carnduff, 10,880; 
Beatson-Bell, 12,086; Braithwaite, 14,301-9 
14,3/6-7. ’ 

European code schools, improvement liy Govern¬ 
ment, suggested, Rimrllett . 18,755,18,770-8 

Higher class of school required, Gupta 17,947-55 
Question of simultaneous examination in relation 
to, Carnduff', 10,934-8 ; Giqita, 17,950-5. 
.Inducement of Government appointment an en¬ 
couragement to, and history of education, Beat- 
son-Bell ...... 12,099-102 

School and college life in India does not turn out 
best administrators, W. S. Milne 11 . 314 , 11 , 373-4 
Small salaries to teachers, Sinha - . ’ . ’ 9940 

Training institutions in India inferior, Mooherjei 

wu PA , T A. 12,300-2 

Wishes of Anglo-Indian community, Bimdlett 

t 7 rt 1 ix TT • 18,770-8 

{see also Calcutta University.) 

Educational service, men of liigh qualifications and not 
interior to I.C.S., Fazlid Huq - . 13 QSO-l 

Engineers, particulars re service and candidates W P 
Milne 

Eurasians (see Anglo Indians). 

European Defence Association: 

Evidence of representative of - . H‘>14-5]y 

History, membership, &c„ Braithwaite 14249-54, 

14,379-83, 14,466-74 

European Officials, I.C.S.: 

Alleged increase, Fazlid Huq - 12,906, 13,001-6 
Compxarison with Indians, Strong, 9681-9, ’ 9756 
9764-6 ; Smha, 10,149; De, 10,387, 10,730 10 741 • 
Carnduff, 10,757, 10,956-61, 11,129-30* W S'" 
11.458-77, 11,484-516 Mitra, 
yL „ ’ -" 00 /terjee, 12.473-6; Mahtah, 13,199- 
I'l-SSo; Braithwaite, 14.319- 
o,i, i'4.Jo3-4; Stephenson,!o.a34, 15,779-89.15.974 
16,007; Hughes-BuUer, 16,696; Gupta. 18 152 
_ 18,165-7; MacpAersoit, 18,965, 19,243-6, 19 287 " 
in Disturbed districts, Hitghes-BuUer - ’ 16 925-7 
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European Officials, I.C.S. — continued. 

Employmknt or minimum peopobtion m higher 

POSTS: 

Advocated and suggested proportions. SiiiJui, 9826, 
9866-7, 10,134-8; Mitra, 11,579, 11,633-9, 
11,680-9, 11,737-41; Mahtah, 13,097, 13,170; 
Ghose, 13,900, 13,946-7, 13.964; Ahdvi Majid, 
14,969-61; W. P. Milne, 17.239, 17,269-66, 
17,283-5; Basu, 18,272, 18,310-2, 18,501-9; 
Macpherson, 18,962, 19,105, 19,225. 19,232-5. 
19,328. 

All higher posts should be held by Europeans or 
European trained Indians, Shorrock, 14,524, 
14,557—60, 14,625-43, 14,779-82; Stephensan. 
15,515, 15,531, 15,861-70, 16.084. 

Approved, but no proportion fixed. Be, 10,676-9 ; 
Carndmff 10,755, 10,970-6 ; W. S. Milne, 11.314, 
11,320 ■, Mookerjee, 12,167, 12,179, 12,223, 12,454 
-7; Braithwaite, 14,229-30; Chaplin, 14,788, 
14,805 ; Hughes-Buller, 16,694, 16,748, 16,974- 
91; Sarvadhikari, 17,021; Cullis, 18,548. 
not Approved, Be, 10,335; Mookerjee, 12,454- 7; 
Bonerjea,15.123, 15,166-7, 15,430-3; Baikmitha 
Nath Sen, 16,574, 16,603. 

Minimum reached in Bengal, Ghaplin 14,788; 
McLeod, 17,708, 17,814; Macphcrgon, 18,949, 
19,072, 19,206. 

Minimum not reached, Banetjea - - 15,323 

Minimum should vary from province to jirovince, 
and scheme, FazJul Hnq - 12,891, 12,923-5, 

12,936-f> 

Statutory regulation re, not advisalile, Beutaon-Bell 

11,852 

Importance of European element and necessity for 
maintaining', question of. Be, 10.501, 10,680-2; 
Garnduff, 10,743, 11,117-24. 11,378-80; Mooker¬ 
jee, 12,212, 12,283, 12,293, 12.317 ; Mahtah, 13,240 
—3; Ghose, 13,900, 13,964, 14,115—20; Braithwaite, 
14.230, 14,246. 14,445-7 ; Shorrock, 14,519,14,717- 
20; Banerjea, 15,168; Stephenson, 15,700-5 
Baikuntha Nath Sen, 16,604-6; Sarvadhikari, 
17.109; Gupta, 17,896, 17,912-3 ; Giaiis, 18,686; 
Macpherson, 18,949, 18.963, 19,236-43, p. 582. 
should Mix more with Indians of educated class, 
Fazlul Hnq .... 12.900, 13,020-2 
Officials have better relations with educated 
Indians than non-officials, Mookerjee - 12,376-8 

Question of irreducible minimum not likely to arise, 
Sarvadhikari .... 17,089-91, 17,108 
Requests for, in certain districts, Stephenson 15,786 
Training required by, Strong ■ 9614, 9734-41, 9762, 

9795-800 

Want of courtesy and urbanity, and suggestions re, 
Fazlul Huq .... 12,906, 12,946-7 
European officials in P.O.S. should be encouraged to 
take furlough in Europe, Beatson-Bell - - 11,946 

European training for Indians (see under Indians). 
Europeans: 

Born in India, no sense of inferiority in engineering 
service at first, W. P. Milne - - 17,336-54 

in Business (see under Commerce). 

Non-opmcial : 

no Difficulty experienced in dealing with, Ahdul 

Majid .15,067 

would not Like Indian collector, Ghaplin 14,913-4 
if Required to hold inferior post for administrative 
reasons, should be recruited from P.O.S., Stephen¬ 
son . 15,795-8 

Examination Papers: 

Oases of bribery and fraud, Thihaut - 18,903-4, 

18,915-23 

Secrecy, difficulties re, Ghose, 13,900; Shorrock, 
14,519 ; Hughes-Buller, 17,003; McLeod, 17,703, 
17,874-82. 

Secrecy, no difficulty anticipated, Thihaut 18,901-19, 

18,925-31 

Exchange Compensation Allowance (see under Pay). 
Excise Commissioners (see Commissioners of Excise). 
Executive Branch, I.C.S.: 

Bifurcation (see under .Tudicial Branch. I.C.S.). 
Combination, differentiation, and separation of 
judicial and executive fimotions (see wncfer Judicial 
Branch, I.C.S.). 


Executive' Branch, I.C.S. — continued. 

Pay compares unfavourably -with judicial branch 
and assimilation advised, Stephenson 15,586, 

15,732, 16,187-94 

Preferred, Be ..... 10,628-9 

Recruitment ; 

Alteration not pressed if separate recruitment for 
judicial hrancli adopted - - - p. 575 

Deficient, Krishna K. Mukherji - - 12,819-20 

by Promotion from P.C.S., advocated, Ahdul 

Majid .14,955 

(see also Recraitment, I.C.S.) 

Temporary vacancies should be filled by senior 
officers of P.C.S. stationed in district, Crosse 

13,545, 13,597-600,13,689 

Training : 

Law, course of study for final and departmental 
examinations sufficient. Be - - - 10,366 

as Sub-judge advocated. Beatson-Bell - 11,886 

(see also Leave, Pay. and Training, I.C.S.) 

Executive Branch, P.C.S. ; 

Amalgamation of subordinate Service with [see 
under Executive Service, Subordinate). 

Cadre; 

Increase advised, Amritalal Mukherji - 13,335, 

13,350-2, 13,392-3 
Strength satisfactory, Stephenson - 15,630 ; p. 571 
Leave; 

only Allowed for in 1899, Stephenson - 15,644, 

p. 573 

Reserve system explained - - - - p. 571 

Rules do not press hardly on officers. Amritalal 

Mukherji .-13,337 

(see also Leave, P.C.S.) 

Pay: 

Adequate, Clmudlmri - - 17,385, p. 573 

Better than in judicial branch and assimilation 
desired, Banerjea - - 15,166, 15,159, 15,484 

Rates of pay and grading : 

Alterations suggested, Sinha, 10,256-7; Be, 
10,428; AU Aahraf, 12,676; Amritalal Muk¬ 
herji, 13,515 ; Ahdul Majid, 14,945, 15,077-8 ; 
Baikuntn, Nath Sen, 16,594. 

Grading raised in 1882 - - - ■ p. 573 

Statement, Stephenson - - 15,640; p. 572 

(see also Pay, P.C.S.) 

Pension ; 

Proba.tionary period of service should count 
towards, Ali Ashraf 12,589,12,648-51,12,700-2, 

12,849-50 

(see also Pensions, P.C.S.) 

Probation : 

System satisfactory, Be, 10,420; Banerjea, 15,142. 
(see also Probation, P.C.S.) 

Promotion and prospects better than in judicial and 
assimilation desirable, Banerjea - 15,159,15,484 

Prospects in other sei'vices better than in, Peters 

13,787 

Recruitment : 

Copy of rules for Bengal, Stephenson - ■ 15,6'20 

by Ooraiietitive examination approved, Sinha, 
10,253-5; Ba.sii, 18,298, 18,337, 18,366-7, 

18,422-31. 

Larger scope of recommendation by universities 
advised, Sarvadhikari . - - . 17,049 

One third appointments by selection from Sub¬ 
ordinate service and two thirds by open competi¬ 
tion advocated. Be - - - 10,417,10,495 

Present system unsatisfactory, Sc«, 16,691,16,611, 
16,619-24, 16,638 ; Basu, 18,298. 

Pi-ovisional revised rules - - - p. 565-7 

(see also Recruitment, P.C.S.) 

Training and probation, system, details - p. 570 
Training : 

at Central provincial institution suggested, Hughes- 

Buller . 16,727,16,782 

Members should try civil suits, Baikuntha Nath 
Sen 16,593 

Satisfactory, and similar to training for I.C.S., Be 

10,420 

(sec also Training, P.C.S.) 

Work less than in judicial branch, Ghaudhuri 

17,426-6 
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Executive Service, Subordinate: 

Amalgamation with P.C.S. advocated, and scheme, 
Beatson-Bell 11,927, 11,951, 12,002-9. 12.118-27 
Law decree or einiivalent. desirable. Stimidhikari 

17.050 

Executive Councils (aec Comicils. Members of). 


F. 

Family Pension Fund: 

Need for, for P.C. servants, Crosse 13,559, 13,580-9, 
13,607-15,13,679-86,13,696 
(.see idso Indian Services Family Pension Fmid.) 

Fazlul Huc[, A. K, M.A.. B.L.. evidence of 

12,877 13,091 

Finance Department, posts in, might be open to 
Indians failing in I.O.S. examination, Sinfut. - 9909 

Furlough (see under Leave). 


G. 

General Provident Fund (see Provident Fund). 

Ghose, C. C., evidence of - - - 13.896-14,213 

Governor-General’s Council (see muler Councils, 
Members of). 

Grading (see under Pay). 

Gupta, Jnanendra Nath, I.C.S.. evidence of 

17,896-18,252 

K. 

Heads of Departments: 

Posts might be open to Indians, De • -10,377 

Question of non-appointment of P.C.S, men, Mitra 

11,608 

Head of Province: 

Extra pension advocated, Hughes-Bidler, 16,723, 
16,891-3; Cvllis, 18,565, p. 579, 

Suggestion for post to be finish of career of ofBcer 
approved, Carndufi' .... 11 ,(>49-62 

High Courts: 

Administrative duties ljy Civilian judge as a rule, but 
some e.xceptions, Ghose - - - 14,078-80 

Appeals from district and subordinate judges, 

table of results .p. 576 

Appellate side, registrar, personal assistant, appoint¬ 
ment of sub-judge, advocated, Sareadhikari 17,222 
Assistant Registbar : 

Munsif not suited for, Cullis - - 18,748-9 

no Objections to proposal for appointment of 
member of judicial branch of P.(5.S., Camduff 

11,294 

Post might be thrown open to munsifs, Ahdul 
Majid, 14,941 ; Cuming, 16,551-2. 

Indian members, no difference in nay, Crosse 

13 552 

Hindu Family Annuity Fund, subscriptions to by 
members of P.C.S.. Amrifolid Mnkherji - 13,343, 

13.409 lo 

Hindus: 

of Bengal, details re, JJc - - - 10,544 -7 

Predominance in P.C.S., Ghaudhuri - - 17,365 

Home Civil Service: 

Attractions increasing .... - p. 579 

Combination of examination for, with Indian Civil 
Service Examination (see under Indian Civil 
Service Examination). 

Preferred to I.C.S., Mookcrjcv - 12.166,12,494-5 

Housing: 

Insufficiency of official residences, Crosse, 13,560 
13,622-7,13,665-78,13,701-3; Macpherson, 19,222 
-3, p. 580. 

Rent chargeable too high, Crosse 13,560, 13,590-2 
13,628-32, 13,665-78,13,699-703,13,718-21 
Hughes-Buller, R. B., C.I.E., I.C.S., evidence of 

16.677-17,003 


I. 

Indian banks, and management, Shorroclc 14,622-4, 

14,668, 14,783-7 

Indian Civil Service: 

Cadre, Strength of: 

Actual and theoretical, statement and discrepancies, 
and causes, Stephenson, 15,579,15,592, 15.740-5; 

p! 558-9 

Decrementalrateof 4 • 17 corresponds approximately 
with facts, Stephenson - - 15,578, p. 558 

Diverse lines a distinct attraction, Carnduff, 11,028; 

Cullis, 18,599, 18,604-10. 
must be European trained service, Stephenson 

16,016-9 

for Executive side only, advocated, Sinha - 10,181 
Failures, a few, but exceptional, McLeod 17,733-4 
Home service preferred to, Mooherjee 12,166, 

12,494-5 

Important to consider wishes of Indians, but not too 
much, as service essentially British, Beatson-Bell 

11,971 

Improvements, question of most important, Stephen¬ 
son, 16,058; Macpherson, 19,087-8. 

Organisation satisfactory, De - - - 10,415 

Ovei-worked, remedies and increase of officers 
necessary, Braithwaite, 14,266 ; Hughes-Buller. 
16,694. 16,748-52, 16,802-6, 16,831-2, 16,864-6, 
16,879-80, 16,904-9, 16,948, 16,969-70; W. P. 
Milne, 17,240; Macpherson, 19,074. 

Popularity declining, causes, remedies, and effects, 
Carnduff, 10,745; Mitra, 11,788-91; Mooherjee, 
12,496 ; Fazlul Huq, 12,90(3 ; B. C. Mahtab, 
13,227-8 ; Shorroch, 14,625, 14,721-3 ; Chaplin, 
14,811-4; Ba7ierjea, 15,410-22; Stephenson, 
15,525, 15,511, 15,759-67; Hughes-Buller, 16,705, 
16,965-70; Sarvadkihari, 17,045; Gupta, 18,050; 
Cullis, 18,546, 18,557, 18,709—26 ; Macpherso^i, 
18,947, 19,103-4,19,255-64,19,328, p. 547, p. 577. 
Qualifications necessary, i-oom for discontent, W. S. 

Milne - ... . . 11,314, p. 577 

Reserves claimed in interest of good government, 

Stephenson . 16,142 

Status of: 

Corps d’elite, Stephenson - 15,517-8, 15,543 

Different from P.C.S., Macpherson - 19,066-9 
Distinction between T.C.S. and P.C.S. must be 
maintained, IF. S. JD7/)e - - -11,320 

(,sc(> (dso Conditions of Service, Leave, Pay, and 
Pension.) 

Indian Civil Service Act, 1861, addition of certain 
posts to schedule advocated, De - - - 10,334 

I.C.S. Association, members, &c., letter from, Cullis, 
18,572-3, 18,683-5 ; pages 577-80. 

Indian Civil Service Examination: 

Age limits : 

17-19 advocated, De, 10,328, 10,463; Carnduff, 
10,814-5; Beatson-Bell, 11,843,11,847,11,965-76; 
Gupta, 17,896, 17,921-4, 18,085, 18,221-6. 

19- 23 advised, Mitra - - - 11,571 

20 advised. p. 547 

20- 22 advised. Basil. 18.267; liundlett, 18.755. 
18,763-4. 

21 advised, Baihuntha Nath Sen. i 6,568, 16,615-7: 
Sai-vadhihari, 17,016, 17,085-7, 17,110. 

21- 22 advised, Ba^ierjea - - 15,117, 15,359-64 

21- 23 advised, IF. S. Milne, 11,316, 11,424-6; 
Stephenson, 15,523, 15,666-76, 16,020-3; Cullis, 
18,544, 18,662-8; Macpherson, 18,955, 18,958. ■ 

22 a(lvised, Peters - - - - . 13,756 

22- 24 (present limits): 

Reduction advised, IF. S'. Milne, 11,326 ; Mitra, 
11,558 ; Stephenson, 15,514. 

Suitable, Sinha, 9820 ; Mooherjee, 12,173; Fazlul 
Huq, 12,887; Ghose, 13,906; Braithwaite, 
14,225,14,423; W. P. Milne, 17,239. 

Suitable, but raising of, for Indians suggested in 
view of age limit for matriculation at Calcutta 
University, Mahtab 13,102, 13,104, 13,155-6 

23 as limit advocated, and 22-24 too high, Carn- 
diiff, 10,752, 10,789 . Hughes-Buller, 16,687-8. 
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Age limits — continued. 

Differentiation for Indians : 
not Advocated, Sinha, 9822 ; De, 10,330; Mitra, 
11,574; Beatson-Bell, 11,847; Mookerjee, 
12,175; Fazlul Huq, 12,888; Ghose, 13,908; 
Braithwaite, 14,227; Bmierjea, 15,119; 
Stephenson, 15,527, 15,669-73; Baihwntha 
Natti Sen, 16,570; Scmadhtkari, 17,018; 
Gupta, 17,923-4 ; Macpherson, 18,958, p. 547. 
Increase by one year advised, Basu - 18,269, 

18,463 

Later preferred for Indians, Mitra - 11,677 
Earlier, question of Indians, Beatson-Bell 

11,966-71 

Entrance after college course advised, Hughes- 
Buller -16,740 

Question of limit between leaving sc.hool and 
university. Ciillis - - - - 18.705 7 

To Secure men finishing' university coui'se advised. 
Carnduff. 10,752 ; Alidiil Majid. 14,927. 

Based on assumption that competitors possess 
certain characteristics usually found in English¬ 
men, Stephenson, 15,511-2,15,757-8,15,768,15,902 
-3, 16,202; W. P. Milne, 17.239; Cullis, 18,539, 
18,692-4. 

Colonials, exclusion of, proposed, Peters, 13,750; 

Sarvadhihari, 17,009 ; Basu, 18,236. 

Combination with Home and Colonial Civil 
Service Examinations : 
to Advantage of Indian interests, Sinha, 9811; 
Ghose, 13,899. 

Approved, Sinha, 9811; Cusvidw/f, 10,745: W. S. 
Milne, 11,313. 

not Approved and i'ea.sons, Braitluriiite. 14.217 j 
Stephenson,, 15,514; Baihiintha Nath Sen, 16,561 ; 
Hughes-Buller, 16,681 ; Sarvadhikari. 17,004, 
17,007, 17,068-78 ; Basu, 18,257; Cnllis, 18,544; 
Macpherson, 18,947. 

Does not affect Indian interests, De, 10.318: 
Mookerjee, 12,166. 

Question of reprisals against countnes that exclude 
Indians, Beatson-Bell - - 11,832, 12,092-3 

Reduction of age limit would result in separation, 
and no objection, Stephenson - 16,021- 2, p. 546 
Separation advised. Beatson-Bell, 11,833; Banerjen, 
15,110. 15,355. 

Differentiation ))etween natural-bom subjects not 
advocated, De, 10,317; Jtfifra, 11,561; Beatson-Bell, 
11,832 ; Stephenson, 15,513 ; Hughes-Buller, 16,680; 
Macpherson, 18,946, p. 546. 

Disadvantages for Indians, Sinha, 9810 ; Garnduff. 
10,962-8 ; W. S. Milne, 11,314; Mitra, 11,560; 
Mookerjee, 12,165. 12,382-7; Fazlul Hug, 12,879, 
12,922; Ghose, 13,898, 13,900, 14,083-5, 14,089, 
14,153; Barierjea, 15.109. 15,162; Stephenson, 
16,122-8; Baikiintlia Nath Sen, 16,559-60; Sar¬ 
vadhikari, 17,006 ; Gupta, 17,915; Basu, 18,524 -5. 
Eact of succeeding implies ceitain qualities, Mac¬ 
pherson 19,285 

Fewer Indians go to England for. than for examina¬ 
tion for the Bar, De .... 10,610 

not Ideal, but no alternatives not open to serious 
objections, and works well, Beatson-Bell, 11,829, 
11,834, 11,958; Mookerjee, 12,164. 

Indians, larger number appearing, Sinha - 10.176 
Indians recruited by (see under Indians). 
Muhammadans less successful, but no alteiution 
advocated, Macpherson .... 18,945 

Only method for Indians to succeed in obtaining 
necessary characteristics, Ctdlis - - 18.727 

Previous University training advocated. Cullis 

18.544 

Question of teaching at Calcutta University, and 
standard, but course possibly not suitable, Thihaut 

18.826 30 

does not Recruit best type, Mitra, 11,558; Mahtab, 
13,092, 13,177-80, 13.226; Braithwaite, 14,215, 
14,256-8. 14.496-502 ; Shot-rock, 14,549-52, 14,580 
-6, 14,644-5 ; Hughes-Bidler. 16,678.16,689, 16.733 
-4,16,809-14,16,928-39,16,965-6. 

Retention advocated for certain proportion of posts., 
Ahdul Majid ..... 14,924-5 


Rules passed to suit Europeans and Indians, and 
differentiation not required, De - - 10,713-7 

Satisfactory for executive branch only, W. P. Milne 

17,239 

Satisfactory in principle, Sinha, 9808; De, 10,314; 
Camduf, 10,743, 10,784; Milne, 11,311, 11,368; 
Mitra, 11,558; Fazlul Huq, 12,877; Peters, 
13,747-S; Ghose, 13,896; Chaplin, 14,788; 
Stephenson, 15,511-2, 15,661-2, 15,757, 15,768 ; 
Ba/ikuntha Nath Sen, 16,558; Hughes-Buller, 
16,677; Sarvadhikari, p. 546, 17,004, 17,079-80, 
17,111; Cullis, IS,538; Macpherson, 18,94^3; p. 546. 
Strain on English candidates, Sinha - 10,032-7 

equally Suitable for Indians, Sinha, 9810; De, 10,316 ; 
Peters, 13,749; Ghose, 13,898; Hughes-Buller, 
16.679. 

Syllabus: 

of 1891 advocated. H'. S. Milne - - ll.;!26 

Accounts, and paper on municipal management 
advised, W. 8 . Milne .... 11,326 

Alteration for judicial candidates advised, W. P. 
Milne ....... 17,239 

British standard of liberal education aimed at, 
and question of subjects, Macpherson 19,196-7 
Cei-tain number of subjects reaching aggegate of 
marks preferred, De ' - - - 10,484-7 

Changes advised, Mookerjee. 12,380-2; Banerjea, 
15,357. 

Differentiation between cases of candidates of 
school leaving or university leaving age not 
advocated, ARfw ..... 11,576 
Differentiation foi' Indians ; 
jlot Advocated, Sinha, 9824; De, 10,333; W. S. 
Milne, 11.319; Mitra. 11,577; Beatson-Bell, 
11,850; Mookerjee, 12,177; Fazlul Huq, 
12,890 ; Peters. 13,758 ; Ghose, 13,910 ; Braith- 
waitc, 14,228; Shorrock, 14,523; Banerjea, 
15,121; Stepjhenson, 15,529; Bnikuntha Nath 
Sen, 16,572; Hughes-Buller, 16,692 ; Sar¬ 
vadhikari, 17,019; McLeod, 17.707 ; Macphcr- 
son, 18,961, 19,123-34, p. 547. 

Necessary, but no suggestions, Mahtab - 13,105 
Slight modifications suggested, Mookerjee, 
12,167 ; Banerjea, 15,451-9 ; Baikuntha Nath 
Sen. 16,559; Gupta, 18,099; Base. 18,271. 
18,470; Macpherson, 18.959. 

English composition: 

should be Compulsory, De - - - 10,332 

Marked too low in 1886, Beatson-Bell - 11,849 
English history and literature marked too low 
in 1886, Beatson-Bell - . . . 11,849 

History: 

Qreek and Roman history papers, no knowledge 
of Greek or Latin should be required, Banerjea 

15,120 

Jndian history advocated, Sfa/m, 9823, 10,114; 
Mitra, 11.576; Mookerjee, 12,176; Ghose, 
13,909; Abdul Majid. 14,928, 14,975-9; 

Banerjea, 15,120, 15,448. 

Indian history not .advised, Macpherson 19,163 -9 
Modem history, marks, alterations advocated, 
500 each, Mookerjee .... 12,176 
Languages: 

Arabic: 

Difficulty of. and inclusion of history and 
literature, Macpherson - - 19.141-53 

sec also Sanskrit and Arabic below. 

Bengali : 

Advised, Baikuntha Nath Sen - - 16,558, 

16,649-54 

not Suitable subject, Milne - - 11,528 

Italian, regarded as “ cram ” subject in 1886 
Beatson-Bell ..... 11,849 
Latin and Greek literature, no objections, 
Banerjea - ..... 15,450 

Modern languages, one onl;^, Duffoinfa Nath Sen, 
16,559. 16,612-4. 16.648-58 ; Sarvadhikari. 
17,070-6, 17,106-7, 17,191-9. 

Pali, inclusion advocated, Banerjea, 15,120, 
15,446-7 ; Baikuntha Nath Sen. 16,659.16,612— 
4,16,648-58; Dasw, 18,271, 18,465. 
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Indian Civil Service Examination— continued. 

Syllabus — continued. 

Languages— continued. 

Persian : 

Easy to learn, and question of marking and 
inclusion of, inclusion of literature not 
advised, Maephersmi 19,154-62, 19,168-70 

Inclusion advised, Fazlul Huq, 12,889; Baner- 
jea, 15,120, 15,445-7 ; Baikmitha Nath Sen, 
16,559, 16,612-4, 16,648-58 ; Bam. 18.271, 
18,465. 

should be Ranked as classical language, hut 
might he classed with French and German, 
Fa-/.Jid Hnq . . - . 12,0(>5 -7 

Sanskrit and Araliic: 

Increase of marks advocated. Siiiha. 982o, 

10,114 

Low marks open to criticism, Beataoti-Bdl 

11,849 

Should he marked equally with Latin and Gi-eek, 
Re, 10,504—6 ; Mitra, 11,-576 ; Moohcrjee, 
12,176 ; Fazhd Huq, 12.889 ; Ohose. 13.909, 
14,171 ; Ahdul Majid, 14.928, 14,972-9; 
Banerjea. 15,120, 15,442-4 ; Baikmitha Nath 
Sen, 16,559 ; Bami, 18,271. 18,466. 

Vernaculars: 

Inclusion not advocated, Sinha, 10,114 -5 ; He. 
10,623-5: Banerjea. 15,183-4, 15.458-9. 

Suggestion for inclusion, Baikiiiitha Nath Sen 


Indian law advised, Sinha, 9823, 9968. 10,114; 
Carnduff, 10,753.11,215 ; W. S. Milne, 11,312 ; 
Mookerjee, 12,176; Ghose, 13,909; Sarvadhi- 
kari, 17,077-8 ; Bam, 18,271, 18,282, 18,467. 
Reversion to syllabus of 1891 would give better 


grounding in law, W. S. Milne - -11,344 

List of subjects and marks recommended, He 10,332 
Marks, reduction of standard. Re - - 10,506 

Political economy, regarded as “cram” subject 
in 1886, Beateon-Bell .... 11,849 
Present, satisfactory, Macpherson - - 18,960 


Principle of Lord Macaulay’s Committee : 
Accepted, He, 10,331; W. S. Milne, 11,318; 
Mitra, 11,575; Beatson-Bell, 11,848; Peters, 
13,757; Stephenson, 15,528 ; Hughes-BuUer, 
16,691; Basu, 18,270; Macpherson, 18,959, 
p. 547, 

Accepted with one exception, Carnduff - 10,753 
Question of suitability for India and of repre¬ 
senting liberal education, Macpherson 19,123-70 
Viva voce on all possible subjects advocated, 
W. S. Milne - - 11,312, 11,368-71, 11,550 

as Test of general liberal education advised, Mac¬ 
pherson .... 19,079-80, 19,123 

Training, good character, &c. should be insisted on, 
and question of means and of selection, Sarvad- 

hikari . 17,004, 17,112-9 

Two chances advised, Milne .... 11,571 
Unsatisfactory, and defects. Strong, 9723; Braith- 
waite, 14,214, 14,225, 14,235, 14,351; Shorrock, 
14,517, 14,710-7; Banerjea, 15,107-8, 15,111, 
15,162 ; Basu, 18,253-4; CuUis, 18,539. 
Unsuccessful Indian candidates, see under Indians, 
does not Yiolate statute, but present system does 
not give effect to it, Banerjea - - 15,46.5-6 

Indian languages (see Oriental Languages and 
Vernaculars). 

Indian Medical Service men, no more to be placed on 
civil duty, Hughes-Bnller - - - 16,971-3 

Indians: 

of Aristocratic families, question of employment, 
Braithwaite, 14.367-8; Hughes-Buller, 16,941, 
16,998-9. 

Birbhum District, manned entirely by, and works 
satisfactorily, Amritalal Mukherji - 13,521-8 

Breakdown in health after studying for I.C.S. exami. 

nation in India not anticipated, Ghose - 14,192 
in Burdwan, no complaints, Mahtab - 13,206-7 


Indians— continued. 

Capacity of, Mitra, 11,581, 11,742-5; Mookerjee, 
12,400-7; Mahtab, 13,094, 13,136, 13,199-208, 
13,290-1; Ohose, 13,900, 13,968-9, 14,104-9; 
Braithwaite, 14,376; Shorrock, 14,732-3,14,766-8 ; 
Banerjea, 15,253-4 ; Stephenson, 16,155; McLeod, 
17,708, 17,885-95; Gupta, 17,942, 18,026-33, 
18,039-43 ; Macpherson, 18,945, 19,287, 19,301-10. 
in Charge of districts, number during recent um-est, 

Gupta .18,018-21 

Class joining P.C.S. very much same as class going 
to England for I,O.S., Sinha, 9924; Macpherson, 
19,110-2, 19,210-4, 19,247-54. 

Comparison with .Europeans {see under Europeans). 
Cost of western metliods of life, and simple life 
preferred. B. N. Bam - . . . 18.442-4 

Dkfinition of Natives of India : 
not Approvedand suggestions, W. P. Milne, 17,239; 
Macpherson, 18,954. 

Exclusion of persons of mixed descent, and of 
domiciled Europeans suggested, Mahtab, 13,101. 
1.1,280-2; Chaplin, 14,788; Banerjea, 15,116, 
15,231-3 ; Baikmitha Nath Sen, 16.567; Bam. 
18,266, 18,460-2, 18,479-85. 

Inclusion of subjects of Native States advocated, 
Sinha, 9819; Carnduf, 10,751; Ghose, 13.905; 
Ciillis, 18,543. 

no Proposal made, RraRoH-Bel) . . -11.842 

S;itisfact<,>ry, Strong. 9606, 96()7-8; Re, 10,327; 
Alitra, il.570; Stephenson, 15,522; Huglies- 
Btillrr. 16,686; Sarvadhikari, 17,015, p. 546. 

Word natives ” objectionable, and suggested 
alteration. Strong, 9606; Bundlett, 18,755. 

Desire for equal status rather than increase of 

numbers, Banerjea .15,178 

Educated in England, reduction of numbei’ po.ssible 
if simultaneous examinations introduced, but not 
material reduction, Gupta 17,959-60, 17,961 7 
should be Eligible’ for any post for which qualified, 
subject to in-educible minimum of Europeans, 

Fazlul Huq .12,891 

Employment in light districts, question of, Stephen¬ 
son, 15,584, 15,779-89, 15,974-16,007, 16,031-4; 
Hughes-Bidler, 16,866-7, 16,992-4; Gupta, 

18,009-17. 

often Enter service in debt owing to expense of 
education. He . 10,606-7 

EuEOPEAN TRAINING; 

Desirable, Sinha, 9835, 10,025-31; He, 10,669, 
10,674; Carnduf, 10,757, 10,910-8. 10,928, 
11,117-24; Mookerjee, 12,215, 12,379, 12,400-7, 
12,470; Chaplin, 14,788, 14,804; Abdul Alajid, 
14,925, 14,987, 15,068-9 ; Banerjea, 15,324-5 ; 
Stephenson, 15,769-78, 16,008-11, 16,084-121, 
16,201; Cuming, 16,266 ; Hughes-Bnller, 16,683, 
16,741-3, 16,826-31; W. P. Milne, 17,230, 
17,253-4; McLeod, 17,797-9; Gupta, 17,953, 
18,251-2 ; Macpherson, 18,948-9, p. 583. 
Difficulties, Stephenson, 16,179-86 ; Sai-vadhikari, 
17,092, 17,139-45, 17,186-9 ; Bundlett, 18,755 ; 
Macpherson, 19,300. 

Gradual, advocated, and for a short time, after 
examination in India not sufficient. Milne 

11,378-9 

More useful after taking University degree, 

S. Banerjea 154105 

Objections of Indians disappearing, Banerjea 

1.5,479-82 

One or two years not sufficient, Strong 9777 

at Public schools advocated, Beatson-Bell 12,026-8 
Excluded from certain posts, Mitra 11,581, 11,665-7 
Grouping together in districts under, Indian magi¬ 
strates objected to: harmful and evil growing, 
Mookerjee - 12,199, 12,461-9, 12,503-6, 12,532-6 
IN Higher Posts ; 

Cases of, Carnduf, 11,003-20, 11,059-74; Gupta 
17,896. 

Consideration of claims, Stephenson 16,105, 16,133 
Examples to show failure of appointment of 
Indians not due to inefficiency, Carnduff 

11,056-116 

Pew appointed, Carnduff - - 10,767, 10,801-2 

10,939-41,10,980-91 
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Indians— continued. 

IN Higher Posts — continued. 

Indians would still be eligible tor, if simultaneous 
examinations introduced, PraitWafie 14,285-6, 

14,445-7 

Increase in number: 

Hoped for, Carndiiff - 10,758,10,939-40, 

10,983-5, 11,131-43 
no Objection to, if cadre of Europeans not 
reduced, Stephenson - - - 15,700-5 

Opening of certain posts to Indians advocated. 
He, 10,377; Mahtab, 13,098, 13,150-4, 13,185, 
13,214-7. 

Question of efficiency of Indians, and examples 
quoted, Milne - 11,323, 11,458,11,484-516 
one Sixth Indian proportion, increase not advised, 
reasons and definite proportion not necessary, 
Carnduff, 10,787-8, 10,836-9, 10,881-9; Milne, 
11,320. 

Inadvisable to appoint, in certain districts, W. S. 

Milne .11,323 

Increase in number in I.C.S. : 

Advocated, Mahtab, 13,219; Abdul Majid, 14,983-6. 
not Advocated at present, Carnduff, 10,948-52; 
Braithwaite, 14,246, 14,298-333, 14,423-32, 
14,492-5 ; McLeod, 17,749-57, 17,860-9. 
Contemplated, Cullis .... 18,644 

no Danger seen, Chose .... 13,900 

by Division of district, possible, Macpherson 

19,075-6,19,207 

would not Endanger British tone, but would be 
improvement all round if education in England 
obtained, Banerjea - . . 15,324-5 

Fixed increase prefeiTed to uncertainty, Shorroek 

14,561-70, 14,680-93 
Gradual, desirable, Mooherjee, 12,293-5,12,446-50; 

Shorroek, 14,561-70, 14,680-93, 14,725-68. 
Guarantee against preponderance necessary, but 
small increase possible, Cullis ■ 18,689-94 

by Increase of I.O.S. cadre possible, Chaplin, 
14,805-9; Stephenson, 16,064. 

Objections to, Macpherson ■ 19,097-104,19,225-35, 

p. 581-2 

no Objections, with certain conditions, Carnduff, 
10,969; Stephenson, 15,769, 15,789, 15,801, 
15,862-70. 16,084-7, 16,205-6; Hughes-Buller, 
16,750-2, 16,805-6, 16,880,16,948-54. 
in Office posts only, approved, Braithwaite 14,264, 

14,271, 14,327-8 

Question of, Stephenson ■ - . 15,861-70 

IN I.O.S.: 

Limitation advised, if simultaneous examinations 
not introduced, Chose .... 13,912 
List of “ Natives of India ” serving in Bengal, 
with details re pay, &c., Stephenson - 15,533, 

p. 548 

Number in, large enough, certain standard neces. 

sary. Strong - - - 9669-70, 9683, 9756 

Number in Bengal, W. 8 . Milne - 11,493-4 

Numbers, and promised number not elected, and 
reasons, Stephenson ■ - ■ 15,940-66 

Often cut off from families, and many not married 
at the time, and do not maintain large family. 

He. 10,548-56 

Percentage, and annual rate, «&c.. Gupta 17,896, 

18,063-71 

Possibility of reduction under system of simuL 
taneous examination but only temporarily, Gupta 

17,961-7 

Prize appointments denied to Indians, He 10,337, 
10,602-5, 10,696-8,10,741-2 

Proportion: 

20 per cent, advocated, and scheme, W. P. Milne 
17,239, 17,257-6,17,283-5 
in Civil Seiwice increasing, Huqhes-Buller 

16,694 

no Complaints re number fixed by Rules of 
1879, but men selected not good, Sinha 

10,126-31 

one Fourth limit: 

Advocated at present, Mookerjee - 12,167, 

12,213-4, 12,223, 12,226, 12.292, 12,354-8 
12,429-46, 12,454, 12,658-9 
Statutory objection, Gtipta - - 17,980-2 

e 21901) 


Indians — continued. 

IN I.O.S.— continued. 

Proportion—cotifmwed. 

one Fourth limit— continued. 

Suggested without listed posts, and reaching 
of, not anticipated, Gupta 17,896,17,916, 
17,973, 18,071-84, 18,171-93 
one-Half suggested, and arguments in favour, 

Ghose - 13,900,13,946-8, 13,955-65, 14,117, 

14,124, 14,193 

Impossible to lay down, Hughes-Buller 16,952 
Question of, Carnduff' - - - .10,755 

one Sixth : 

Including listed posts, suggested, Maephersem 

18,963 

Increase not advocated, Beatson-Bell 11,963-4 
one Third: 

Preseiwation of ratio in different provinces 
not necessary, Sinha - - 10,238-47 

Suggestions re, and question of possibility 
of reaching, Sinha, 10,089-95, 10,122-5; 
Mahtab, 13,170; Gupta, 17,896, 17,930, 
18,081-4. 

in Judicial branch more than in Executive, Stephen¬ 
son .16,105 

Many good lawyers, and better lawyers than 

advocates, Milne . 11,542-7 

Might get Western education and qualifications in 
India, though rare, and might be better than I.O.S. 
man, Stephenson .... 16,195-203 
More appointed permanently under provisions of 
I.C.S. Act, 1861, Stephenson - 15,545, p. 552 

Obliged to keep families and educate children in 
Europe, and question of, He 10.383, 10,518-20, 

10,537-43 

Pay, no difference, Crosse .... 13,552 
Position differs largely from those in P.O.S., Sinha, 
9925-6, 9933-5 ; Mahtab, 13,276-7. 
would Prefer judicial branch, if separate recruit¬ 
ment, and Government would be relieved of 
necessity of appointing too many Indians to 
executive side, Mookerjee ■ - 12,267-8, 12,363 

Public impression that Government is losing con¬ 
fidence in, and selecting Europeans for almost all 
impor-tant posts, Fazlul Huq - 12,906, 13,001-6, 

13,015-9, 13,075-7 

Recruited for Bar, returns re handed in, Cuming 

16,381-2 

Recruitment {see under Reciniitinent). 

Satisfactory work in opinion of Public Service 
Commission, 1886, and no deterioration known, 

Gupta . 18,046-9 

more Sensitive to criticism in district, Stephenson 

16,229-30 

Separate ser-vice for, not advocated, Sinha 9922-3 
Small number only send sous to England, though 
increasing, Sinha .... 10,177-8 

Successful officials, referred to, Gupta 17,896, 17,937 
Sufficient opportunity not given to test administra¬ 
tive capacity, but improvement under present 
Govermnent, Gupta 17,896, 18,04-5, 18,050, 

18,163-4 

Superior to those recruited in India, Macpher.!on 

18,949 

no Superiority claimed, only equality, Gupta 18,045, 

18,050 

if Training in P.O.S. not liked by best men, some 
other system of training might be introduced, 
Stephenson 16,012-3 

Unsuccessful candidates : 

should be Eligible for supplementary examinations 
in India, Sinha - - - 9930-1, 10,119-21 

Employment in other public services in India 

advocated, Ghose .13,919 

Reasonable prospects of obtaining other suitable 
occupation in India advocated, Sinha - 9835, 

9906-10, 9936-40 

Ways of appointment to I.O.S. posts of statutory 
civilians, and system of listed posts, Beatson-Bell 

11,863 

Wider outlook through residence in England, Sinha 

10,199-200 

Indian officials, P.C.S., high reputation, and more 
especially so in judicial branch, S. Banerjea 15,255-6 

B 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON TJIL I’LBIAC SERVICES IN INDIA : 


Indian Services Family Pension Fund: 

Indians, Admission of : 

not Advised, Macpherson - - - 19,021 

Advocated if cost not increased and benefits to 
Europeans not diminislied - - p. 664-5 

Advocated, subscription to be compulsory, De, 
10,412-4, 10,571-3, 10,635-9 ; Amritalal Muk- 
herji, 13,502. 

Advocated, suli.scription to be optional, Beaison 

Bell . 11,924-5' 

Separate fund for: 

Advocated, Yi. S. Milne - - . - 11,364 

not Advocated, De - - 10,414, 10,573, 10,637 

Suggested, but separate account should be hept 
to regulate contributions, Stephenson - 15,617 
Deductions for, not less on furlough, Stephenson, 

15,601 

Regulations and methods of working satisfactory, 
Stephenson .... 15,616, p. 564 

Sons’ pensions should continue to .age of 24 or 25, 
Milne, 11,362; Macpherson, 020. 

Widows’ pensions should he raised to 500/., or left 
at 300/. at option of subscribei-, Beaton-BcU 11,923 
(.see also Family Pension Fund.) 

Indian students: 

Ambitions of, and posts with highest salaries, and 
Government posts cbief aim. Strong - 9702-5 

Careers open to, limited, Strong - - 9746-51 

Cost of living with University fees in Calcutta, Strong 

9788-6 

Slow at modem European languages, Thihaut 

18,868-70 

Industrial work, development anticipated, and prefer¬ 
ence for, over Government work hoped for. Mookerjee 

12,329, 12,415-7 

Inefficient officers: 

Compulsory retirement of, on reduced pensions (see 
under Retirement and under Pensions). 
Degradation, no safeguards, De - - - 10,705 

should be Punished with stoppage of promotion 
with option of retiring on reduced pension, Ali 
Ashraf • - - - - - -12,590 

Suggestion re, Re«/soa-19c// - - - 12,072-8 

Inferior Posts (see under Conditions of Service). 

Inspector-General of Police (see under Police). 

Inspector-General of Registration (see under Regis¬ 
tration). 

Insnjficiency of Staff, I.C.S.: 

Cadre is in.sufficient, Bniithwaitc, 14,266; Hughes- 
BuLler, 16,694, 16,748-52, 16,802-6, 16,8;R-3, 
16,864-6, 16,879-80, 16,904-9, 16,948,16,969-70; 
W. P. Milne, 17,340; Macpherson, 19,047-8. 

Work of District Officer is excessive and increasing, 
Stephenson. 15,562, 16,062-5. 16.221- 4; Hughes- 
Bidler. 16.750, 16.879-80, 16.894-9('; p. 55-4. 

Insufficiency of Staff, P.C.S.; 

Cadkb should be increased : 

Executive, Krishna, K. Miikhsrji, 12,796,12,816-20; 
Peters, 13,779; Stephenson, 15,766; Hughes- 
BiiUer, 16,832-3. 

Judicial, Mahtah, 13,127, 13,301 ; Abdul Majid, 
15,085-7; Banerjea, 15,152 ; Sarvadhikari, 
17,228; Chaudhuri, 17,369, 17,380, 17.422-44, 
17,655-71; Cidlis, 18735. 
to avoid Transfers, Amritalal Mukherji - 13.335. 

13,350-2,13,392-3 
liiej’easo of cadre would leave District Officer free 
to attend to his proper duties, Draitlnraite 14,267 


J. 

Judges, second additioiiai, 24 parganas, ])Ost not in¬ 
cluded in cadre before, and permanent retention 
awaiting sanction of Secretary of State, Stephenson 

16,570, p. 557 

Judges, Assistant: 

Listing of some posts advocated, Cidlis ■ 18,549 
Recruitment for post of, from English bar, proposed, 
and (Question of men available, Ghose - 14,072-3 


Judges, Assistant Sessions; 

Appointment of subordinate judge not approved, 
and barristers vakils and advocates, advocated, 
Baikuntha Nath Sen - - - 16,662, 16,674 

Posts should be filled from members of executive 
branch of P.C.S. for criminal work, Peters 13,778, 
13,861-73, 13,886-91, 13,894-5 

Judges, deputy, title suggested as substitute for sub¬ 
ordinate judges and munsifs, De 10,428, 10,739-40 

Judges, District and Sessions: 

Administrative duties almost as important as 
judicial, and legal knowledge not sufficient, Cuming 

16,259 

Calcutta High Court averse to appointment of 
military officers as, Beatson-Bell - - 11,856 

Capacity to rule not so necessary for, as for Collector. 

Strong . 9678-9 

Civilian : 

Comparison with lawyers, Mookerjee, 12,363 ; 

Banerjea, 15,469-74; Cuming, 16,524-7. 
Knowledge of law and procedure insufficient, Fazlul 
Huq - - - - - - - 12,886 

Preferred if training scheme cairied out, Carnduf 

10,860-79 

Recruitment from Bar would impair prospects and 
usefulness of, Sinha - - - 9959-63 

Civil and criminal work, proportion varies, Cuming 

16,329-3 

Criminal work, experience of, desirable before appoint¬ 
ment of officers from subordinate judicial service 
to post of, Banerjea - - . . 15,250-1 

Indian, proved merit and no apprehensionsVe efficiency, 

Sinha .' 19,19U4 

Junior officers should not he promoted to, unless 
exceptional tact in dealing with Indians shown, 
Mookerjee - - - - . 12,199, 12,612-4 

Legal training insufficient, Cuming - -16,271 

Listed posts ; 

Alleged failm-e to fill up from P.C.S., and details, 
Chaudhuri ..... 17,632-43 
Discontent probable if posts of, taken away from 
P.C.S., Cuming ..... 16,540 
Increase advocated, Sarvadhikari, 17,220,17,237-8; 

Chaudhuri, 17,368, 17,376. 17,436. 

Indian should have same social position, &c. a,s 
member of I.C S., Siw/iu - - - -10,295 

hTumher, Chaudhuri, .... 17,446-7 

Officers held in high esteem by countrymen, JUi/ru, 
11,818 ; Fazlul Hug, 18,088-91. 

Officers in, not successful as sessions judges. Cam- 

duff .10,804 

Officei's in, work satisfactory, Sinha - - 9946 

Pay; 

Equal, advocated later on, and details, Chaudhuri 

17,380, 17,386 

Higher, desirable, but distinction between men 
who have been to Europe and others advised, 
Sinha 9947-8 

Pension, additional advised, Abdul Majid, 14,9:)(;; 
Sarvadhikari, 17,061. 

Promotion to, at 30, advocated, Sinha 10,102 -6 
Reservation for Indians : 

of 35 to 45 per cent, of, advocated. Alahtah 

13,097 

Certain posts advised, Basu, - - - 18,537 

of Half posts for, advised, Banerjea - 15,489 
a Sixth advocated, Fazlul Huq - 13,086-7 

a Third advocated, if men appointed earlier, 

Basu . 18,530-1 

Number of courts subordinate to, and work re, Carn- 
diiff', 10,825-30 ; Cuming, 16,524-7. 

Pay, alterations suggested, De, 10.380; Macpherson, 
18,998. 

Posthig to particular district for five years advocated, 
and remai'ks re, Beatson-Bell 11,910, 11.996-7, 

12,152-6 

Posts should he filled from members of executive 
branch of P.C.S. for criminal work, Peters 13,778, 
13,861-73, 13,886-91, 13,894-5 
Recruitment (see under Judicial Branch). 

Separation of Civil work from Criminal proposed, 
Peters, 13,865-6, 13,887-91; Chaudhuri, 17,380, 
17,386, 17,465-75, 17,539-51. 
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Judges, District and Sessions — continued. 

Training : 

in England necessary, Mooherjee - 12,167-8, 

12,537-47 

in Law inadequate, Baikuntha Nath Sen - 16,559 
Preliminary, not unlimited, Sinha - 10,006-13 

as Sub-judge advised, Beatson-Bell - -11,886 

Work successful considering lack of, Cuming 

16,259,16,332 4 


Judges, High Court: 

Appointment from P.C.S, in Madras and Allahabad 
Carnduff ------ 11,271-4 

Appointment in 1882 the only one from P.O.S. in 
Calcutta, Carnduff - - 11,268-70,11,278 

Appointments generally satisfactory. Bam 18,457, 

18,459 

Civilian : 

Extra pension after five years advised, Cullis, 
18,564 ; Macpherson, 19,016, p. 579. 

Pension, unfavourable comparison with barrister 
judge’s, Carnduff - - - - 10,764-5 

Retirement at 55, and extra pension after 54 
years’ service advocated, Cuming - -16,276 

Value of, Carnduff -----10,813 
no Indian confirmed in appointment, but one as 
acting judge, G-upta - - - - 18,127-35 

Large proportion recruited from the Bar, but not 
much administrative work, and question of value 
of administrative knowledge, Cuming 16,512-7 
Leave rules, undesirable restrictions, Carnduff 

10,763 

Length of service before reaching, Carnduff 

11,054-4,11,087 


Judges, Subordinate — continued. 

Increase, scheme for under consideration, Cuming 

16,450-4 

Number at present, Sinha, 10,229-30; Krishna K. 
Mukherji, 12,858-60. 

One service under control of High Court advocated, 

Chose . 14,199-200 

Pat : 

Complaints, and recommendations re, and question 
of confidential reports, Carnduff - 10,900-15 

Increase suggested, Chaudhuri 17,380, 17,463. 

17,644-6 

Time scale, no objections to, but not necessary, 
Krishna K. Mukherji - . - 12,863-5 

Promotion, details, Carnduff - - 10,770, p. 475 

Promotion to district judgeships at earlier age 
advocated, Sinha, 10,273-4; Mahtab, 13,123, 
13,298; Peters, 13,862-73, 13,894-5, 

Promotion to High Court advocated, Carnduff, 
10,756, 10,771, 11,302; Banerjea, 15,490. 

Ratio to munsifs, Cuming. 16,299. 16,542-3; Cullis, 
18,740-1. 

Recruitment ; 

at an Earlier age suggested, Carnduff', 11,289-90 ; 
Cuming, 16,278; Chaudhuri, 17,215, 17,494-9, 
17,686-7. 

Method of, Sinha, 9988-9 ; Cuming, 16,292-3, 
16,304. 

Regrading suggested, Chaudhuri - 17,380, 17,463 

Reports on work of, by district judge, Carnduff, 10,829 
Result of appeals, table - - - - p. 576 

Work satisfactory, Sinha, 9945; Banerjea, 15,486. 
(see also Judicial Branch, P.C.S.) 


One from P.C.S. advocated, Carnduff', 10,756,10,771, Judicial Administration: 


11,302; Chavdhuri, 17,368, 17,429-35. 

Only two Indian Civilians attained necessary 
seniority for post of - - - - 11,106-7 

Pension ; 

Contributions should be abolished on appoint¬ 
ment, or on earning full Indian pension, Cullis 

18,564 

Special, not approved, De, 10.406; Beatson-Bell, 
11,916-7. 

Special pension of 1,2001. advocated, Macpherson 

19,016 

Post open to member of P.C.S., Cuming - 16,287 
Power of Government to appoint to, from P.C.S. 
not often exercised, and regulation re, and change 
necessary, Chaudhuri 17,430-4, 17,490-8, 

17,552-3,17,621-31 

Supersession of officers for post of, Carnduff 

11,090-110 

Judges of Small Cause Court; 

Barrister, Chief, pension, ajnount and comparison 
with Civilians, Carnduff - - 10,764-5, 10,906 

no Difficulty in recruiting, from practising barristers. 

Chose .14,211, 14,213 

Only one open to P.C.S. and more advocated, 
Scervadhikari, 17,221; Chaudhuri, 17,368, 17,436. 
Post open to member of P.C.S., Cuming - 16,287 
Recruited largely from the Bar in Presidency towns, 

Cuming . 16,508-11 

Reservation of post for P.C.S.; 

Advocated, Carnduff', 11,301-2 ; Cullis, 18,750. 
should be Left to discretion of Government, 

Cuming .16,553 - 

Judges, Subordinate: 

Appointment of officer selected for judicial branch 
as, advocated, Be - - ■ - . 10,368 

Change of title to “ Deputy Judges,” advocated. Be 

10,428,10,739-46 

Civilian should have six years’ service before acting 
as, Beatson-Bell -----11,886 
under Control of High Court advocated, Banerjea 

15,153 

Criminal experience necessary, Baihmitha Nath Sen 

16,593,16,636-7 

Criminal jurisdiction by, no objections to, Chose 

14,047 

Hard work, complaints re, Banerjea, - - 15,152 

Increase proposed, Abdul Majid, 14,946; Banerjea, 
16,152; Cuming, 16,319; B. N. Sen, 16,594; 
Chaudhuri, 17,500, p. 574. 


Different interpretations of the law possible and 
most suitable to do justice to people preferable, 
Cuming .... 16,392-416, 16,528-30 
Different in backward districts, Macpherson 19,195 
Necessity for impartiality and efficiency on one side 
and trust and confidence on the other, Abdul 

Majid . 15,047-51 

Vacations, length, Cuming - - - 16,477-81 

Judicial Branch, I.C.S.: 

Becoming more popular than executive, W. S. Milne 

11,532 

Bifurcation : 

after 2 or 3 years advised, Banerjea • 15,115, 

15,138, 15,191,15,292-7, 15,340-4 
4th year suggested or later, Cuming - 16,266, 
16,338, 16,342, 16,456-60 

after 4 or 5 years.p. 554 

after 5 years, Sinha, 9843, 9911-7, 9964-75, 
10,006-13,10.060-5,10,166, 10,170; Macpherson, 
19,348-52. 

5th or 6th year advocated, Cullis - - 18,555 

after 6 years advi.sed, Stephenson - - 16,145 

6th or 7th year advised, W. S. Milne - - 11,344 

6th to 8th years advised, Cupta - 18,141, 18.213 

in 7th year advised and not before 5th, Carnduff’ 

10,761, 10.793-5 

after Examination preferred, Cuming, 16,345-7, 
16,372, 16,488-91; W. P. Milne, 17,239, 17,273. 
after Examination, no objection on certain con¬ 
ditions if simultaneous examination introduced, 

Basu . 18,338, 18,355 

Present system, and alteration under consideration, 
Stephenson .... 15,683, p. 560 

before Probation advocated if separate recruit¬ 
ment not adopted, Mookerjee, 12,172; Basu, 
18,289. 

Chapter 8 cases, tried on the spot, Amritakil 
Mukherji ..... 13,484-9 

Civilians of inferior stamp choose, Mookerjee 12,285 
Civil and criminal work, separation advised, Peters 
13,862-71, 13,887-91, 13,895 
Civil and criminal work by same set of officers 
advocated, and scheme, Basu - 18,294, 18,353-4 
Choice of, not often a matter of personal selection, 

Cuming . 16,376-9, 16,489 

Combination of Executive and Judicial 
Functions : 

Advantages, and particulars, and examples, Amri- 
talal Mukherji - 13,370-84, 13,414-35, 

13,463-95, 13,542-4 
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Judicial Branch, I.C.S.— continued. 

Combination of Executive and Judicial 
Functions— continued. 

Anomalous position of Collector, Gupta 17,976, 

18,144-9,18.218 

no (rrievance re, but separation not objected to, 
with safeguards, Stephenson 16,172-3, 16,213—4 
Objected to, Sinha - - - - 9976-83 

Prevention of wrongs to raiyats without recoui'se 
to litigation facilitated by, Amritalal Mulcherji 

13,499-501 

Court fees, lai-ge income and proposed use. Bam 

18,515-8 

Differentiation of executive and judicial functions, 
extent, Abdul Majid, 14,933; Beatson-Bell, 11,896 ; 
Macpherson, 18,997, 19,175-6, 19,177-8. 

European minimum, one-third advised, Bas^t 

18,272,18,312. 18,331-3 
Functions pmely judicial, Cuming - - 16,275 

Deneral reorganisation - - - - - p. 572 

Indian members, no grievance re non-appointment 
to High Court judgeships, Gupta - 18,137-8 

Indians do not usually choose, Moolcerjee - ] 2,284 
Pay : 

of Men recruited from the bar, question p. 575 
Question of, during period of training, Cuming 

16,352 

in Subordinate judicial posts, grade pay of service 
advocated, Sinha ----- 9917 
Pay and prospects sufficient to attract able men 
advocated, Fazlul Huq - - 12,886, 12,930-2 

Preferred, Gupta, 18,038, 18,044; Macpherson, 

19,263-4. 

would be PrefeiTed by Indians if separate recniit- 
ment introduced, Mooherjee • 11,267-8, 12,363 

Probation : 

Course of study, suggestions and details, 
SarvadMltari, 17,014, 17,039-40,17.121; Basu, 
18,265, 18,282, 

in India advised, Basu . . . . 18,283 

in India, as personal assistant to Senior District 
Judge advocated, W. P. Milne - - 17,239 

Law as main course of study advocated, aud 
details, Sarvadhikari • - 17,014, 17,039-40, 

17,121 

(see also Course of Study under Probation, I.C.S.) 
Eeceuitment : 

Appointment of outsiders to some .superior po.sts: 
Approved as exceptional appointments, but 
Civilians preferred, Carnduff 10,852-3. 

10,859-79, 10,946,11,030-3,11,348-62,11,287 

Suggested, Mitra .11,569 

from the Bar and legal profession : 

Advocated, and details, Sinha, 9818, 9951-8, 
10,096-100, 10,187-9, 10,266-71, 10,276-86; 
Ghose, 13,904, 13,976-83, 14,017-32,14,040-5, 
14,073-7, 14.149-52, 14,178-80, |14,194-7, 
14,210-3; Banerjea, 15,115, 15,212, 15,366; 
Baihuntha Nath Sen. 16,562; Sarvadhikari, 
17,014,17,149-51, p. 475 ; Pa-sw,18,265,18,382- 
92, 18,392-402, 18,455-8. 

Advocated, for a proportion of posts, Mooherjee, 
12,361-4 ; Fazlul Huq, 12,886, 12,983, 12,997- 
13,000, 13,085-7 ; Mahtah, 13,100, 13,218-23, 
13,232; Abdul Majid, 14,955; Banerjea, 15,115, 
15,212 ; Baihuntha Nath Sen, 16,562 ; Chaud- 
huri, 17,376, 17,572-80; Gupta, 18,102-3; 
Macpherson, 19,187-8. 

Advocated if scheme for separate recruitment not 
accepted, and question of men available and 
objection to nomination, Basu - 18,533-7 

not Advocated, and reasons, W. S. Milne, 11,555- 
7 ; Mitra, 11,569, 11,779—81; Cuming, 16,259, 
16,324-8, 16,385-433, 16,455, 16,504-17, 

16,525-7,16,531; Cullis, 18,737-8; Macpherson, 
19,191-5, 19,294-5. 

in England as well as India advised, Ghose 

14,070-5, 14,210-3 
English hamsters, question of, Ghose, 14,188- 
91; Cullis, 18,579, 18,596-600, 18,633-5, 
18,678-80,18,728-30. 

Indian barristers, same training as English not 
required, Cullis - - . - 18,624-7 

will Recruit large number of Europeans, Ghose 

14,022-32 


Judicial Branch, I.C.S.— continued. 

Recruitment — continued. 

Class representation not approved, efficiency should 
be only test, Chaudhuri - 17,358, 17,365, 

17,419-21 

Definite time for selection, and number for each 
year advocated, Chaudhuri - - -17,359 

Present system unsatisfactory, Basu 18,254,18,258 ; 

p. 574-5 

from P.C.S. Judicial bmnch, advocated to some 
extent, and schemes, Fazlul Huq, 12,999-3000, 
13,085-7; Ghose, 13,904, 13,976-83,14,017-32, 
14,194-7 ; Abdul Majid, 14,955,15,075; Banerjea. 
15,115, 15,212, 15,485-9 ; Baihuntha Nath Sen, 
16,562; Sarvadhikari, 17,163-4; Chaudhuri, 
17,376, 17,572-80 ; Basu, 18,266. 

Rules, alterations - - - - - p. 565 

Selection or competition, and also a few posts 
for promotion for subordinate judiciary service, 
and scheme, StWm - - 10,186-96,10,269-71 

Separate: 

Advocated, and reasons, and schemes, Mooherjee, 
12,172, 12,267,12,359-65; Fazhd Huq. 12,886, 
12,930-3; Mahtab, 13,100; Basu, 18,265, 
18,289, 18,.308-9, 18.314-34,18,344-6, 18,392- 
402, 18,619-23. 

not Advocated, and reasons, Carnduff, 10,750, 
11,029-33; Mitra, 11,569; Beatson-Bell, 
11,841; Braithwaite, 14,244, 14,287-90; 

Sfep/tewsow, 15,521; Cnmingr, 16,259 ; Hughes- 
Buller, 16,685 ; Gupta, 18,102 ; Cullis, 18,542, 
18,578-82, 18,595-610, 18,678-82; Macpher¬ 
son, 18,953, 19,187, p. 546. 

Advocated if scheme for recruiting one tiiird 
Indians for I.C.S. not adopted, and scheme, 
Sinha - 9818, 9891-6, 9959- 63, 10,145-8, 

10,150-8 

Effect on recruitment for I.C.S., Ghose 14,068-!* 
Members of Bar should compete, and age fixed 
accordingly at 24 or 25, Basu 18,265, 18,329 
Suggestions for training, &c. - - p. 474-5 

System, particulars, Chaudhuri 17,359, 17,361 
Reduction of appointments open, question of, Cullis 

18,609-10, 18,681-2 
Retirement, system suitable, Cuming - - 16,317 

Schedule of posts, modification not objected to, if 
Indians found as efficient as Europeans, W. S. 
Milne 11,479 

Separation of Executive and Judicial Func¬ 
tions : 

Advocated, Sinha, 9858, 9976-83,10,141-4,10,236 ; 
He, 10,378, 10,563-6 ; Mooherjee, 12,477-9; 
Ghose, 14,041-8; Abdul Majid, 14,933, 15,007- 
16, 15,047; Banerjea, 15;234-52, 15,277-81, 
15,340-4 ; Sarvadhikari, 17,146-7; Basu, 18,314- 
26, 18,.347, 18,365-82, 18,403-21, 18,491-9, 

18,519-23. 

Collectors might he relieved of appellate work, &c., 
on conditions, Macpherson - - 19,179-81 

Exception might be made in a few places where work 
light and cost would be heavy, Abdul Majid 

15,014 

Objections, Carnduff, 11,029-33, 11,152-7, 11,171; 
Braithwaite, 14,224, 14,287,14,296-7,14,335-48, 
14.455-7, 14,504-12 ; p. 583. 

Question of, Cuming, 16,498-503; Gupta, 17,976-8, 
18,216-8; Macpherson, 19,335-48. 

Separation prom I.C.S.: 

Advised, with separate recruitment as alternative 
to supplementary examinations, Sinha - 9950 

not Advised, Braithwaite - - - - 14,246 

Safeguards necessary for supervision of sub¬ 
ordinate courts, &c., and objection to, if reemit- 
ment from legal profession introduced, and 
expense very great, Macpherson - 19,182-6 

Study leave : 

Advocated, Carnduff, 10,761, 10,796, 10,799-800; 
W. S. Milne, 11,344; Peters, 13,767; Abdul 
Majid, 14,932 ; Cuming, 16,271; Cullis, 18,555; 
Macpherson, 18,988, p. 554. 
not Advocated, Sinha 
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Judicial Branch, I.C.S.— matinued. 

Training : 

Bar, question of value, Camduff, 10,846-7; 
Cuming, 16,278. 

Civil work necessary, Banerjea - - 15,192-6 

Executive experience: 

Almost essential, Braithwaite ■ - 14,288 

Question of value, Mahtab - - - 13,233 

Valuable, Sinha, 9965, 9973-4, 10,056; Camduff, 
10,750,10,761,10,764,10,927,10,929,11,172-9; 
Mooherjee, 11,265-6 ; Mitra, 11,674-6 ; Abdul 
Majid, 15,052-8 ; Banerjea, 15,290-7,15,472-4; 
Cuming, 16,348, 16,460, 16,464-8; Gupta, 
17,976, 18,102, 18,139-43; Bam, 18,289, 
18,339-43,18,416-11; Ciollis, 18,582-5,18,613- 
23, 18,673-7; Macphersm, 18,953, 19,293-5, 
19,349. 

not as Good as training in provincial judicial 
service, OJiose ..... 14,147 
Insufficient, Cuming 16,259, 16,266,16,271, 16.335, 

16,435 

Judicial work only, civil and criminal advocated, 
Banerjea ..... 1.5,138-9 

Law: 

Improvement necessary, and suggestions, Sinha, 
9972; Cfa™dMf,10,761; GW 13,927 ; Cidlis. 
18,542, 18,555, 18,581. 

Law degree or call to Bar advocated. Be, 10,366 
10,488-9, 10,651 ; Camduff, 10,761, 10,8-33-4; 
p. 554 ; Ghose, 13,928. 

a Little Law would be read, Sinha - 9968-71 

Special study in India: 

Advocated, Mahtab, 13,120 ; Peters, 13,768. 
not Advocated, Sinha, 9844, 9916; Beatson- 
Bell, 11,886; Fazlul Huq, 12,902, 12,933; 
Cuming, 16,272; Macphersov, 18,989. 

(see also Law.) 

only Limited time possible, Sinhu - 10,006-13 

Magisterial work not suitable unless executive 
work omitted, and course suggested, Basil 

18,347-52 

of More judicial character desirable, and training as 
munsifs and then in High Courts advocated, 
MooTcerjee .... 12,172, 12,264 

no Objection to private legal work, Basil 18,289 
Officers should l>e attaclied to High Court for a 
period and see working of courts, Sinha ■ 9843, 

9911 

Practical, advised and suggestions, Sinha, 9927- 9; 

W. S. Milne, 11,344, p' 653. 

Preliminary sound judicial training advocated, 

W. P. Milne .17,239 

Question of, Be • - - - 10,560-2 

no Reserve for officers under, Cuming - 16,290 
Scheme, Camduff, 11,022-7 ; Cuming, 16,266, 
16,271, 16,342-52, 16,371-2, p. 554, p. 565. 
Special subjects for probationers, course sug¬ 
gested, and practice in civil and criminal work 
advised, Basu ..... 18,289 
in Subordinate judicial posts : 

Advocated, and details, Sinha, 9843,9911, 10,228- 
34 ; Be, 10,368 ; Camduff, 10,797-8; W. S. 
Milne, 11,344, Mitra, 11,674; Beatson-Bell, 
11,886; Ghose, 13,929; Banerjea, 15,140, 
15,365; Cuming, 16,266,16,271,16,273,16,349- 
51; Basu, 18,265; Ctillis, 18,555, p. 564. 
not Advocated, Fazlul Huq, 12,903, 12,933; 
Sarvadhikari, 17,041. 

to Certain extent only, Macpherson - 18,988, 

18,990 

(see also Training, I.C.S.) 

Judicial Branch, P.C.S.: 

Age of appointment .- 

before 24 advised, Cuming ... 16,278 

24 advised - - - - - - p. 565 

25 advocated, Cuming, 16,278; Chaudhuri, 
17,520-6. 

26 advocated - - - - - - p. 565 

Cadre: 

Addition of certain posts advised, Mahtab, 
13,127 ; Chaudhuri, 17,368 ; p, 575. 

Increase necessary, Amritalal Mrihherji - 13,335, 

13,350-2 


Judicial Branch, P.C.S.— continued. 

Cadre— -continued. 

Strength of, Amritalal Muhherji - . 13,450 

Strength based on actual requirements, Cuming 

16,288, p. 571 

seldom Confirmed before 30, and grievance rc, 
Chaudhuri - - . . 17,359, 17,366 

Consists only of natives of India - - . p. 570 

Duties more difficult, and higher qualifications 
necessary, and distinction re pay, &c. required, 
Chaudhuri - - - . . .17 3go 

Formerly superior to other services and higher 
pension and retirement after 22 years’ service, 
but now 25 years required, Sarvadhikari 

17,216-7 

Higher appointments, reservation for service advo¬ 
cated, Chaudhuri .17,373 

Late age of enti-ance makes it impossible to complete 
sei-vice for full pension without extension and 
late appointment as sub-judge makes it difficult to 
attain to High Court - - - - p. 565 

Leave: 

Allowances, 1 to ^ pay advised, Chaudhuri 

17,392, 17,391-2 

Combination of leave with vacation advised, and 
no limit, Chaudhuri - . . . 17^395 

on Pull pay, not allowed and grievance, and details 
re holidays, Chaudhuri - - 17,388, 17 395, 

17,476-9,17,595-601, 17,694-9 
Furlough, usually taken, and no curtailment of 
period permissible advised, Chaudhuri : 17,389 
Furlough allowance, -| or | advised, Chaudhuri 

17,390 

on Medical certificate; 

Allowance of J pay advised, Chaudhiirt -17,395 
More taken, Chaudhuri - - -17,387 

More taken, Chaudhuri - . . . 17,387 

Privilege: 

15 days advised.p. 573 

on Fidl pay advocated, Camduff, 10,773, 11,303 ; 
Cuming, 16,306, 16,308, ‘ 16,309, 16,312, 

16,363-6, 16,477-84; Sarvadhikari, 17,060, 
on Full pay formerly, but now half pay, Sarva¬ 
dhikari ...... 17,219 

Extension of period, arid accumulation advised, 
Cuming, 16,380; Chaudhuri, 17,388, 17,477-8, 
17.595. 

Reserve, none, Cuming, 16,289, 16,363-4; 

Chaudhuri. 17,370, p. 571. 

Rules: 

Alterations advised, Cuming, 16,312, 16,367-9 ; 
Chaudhuri, 17,395. 

not Cause of exce.ssive transfers, Chaudhuri 

17,394 

no Inconvenience, Chaudhur i- - - 17,393 
Listed posts for, advised, Peters - - - 13,867 

Listed posts, course suggested to ensure earlier age, 

Basu .18,265 

Officers : 

Class of officials inspiring greatest public confidence, 
Banerjea 15,487 

Hard working, and work satisfactoiy, Sinha, 
10,258-60 ; Ghose, 14,142-7. 
mumber oi, Amritalal Mukherji - -13,450 

Overworked, and service undermanned, Cuming, 
16,537; Chaudhuri, 17.369, 17,422-44, 17,655- 
71; CulUs, 18,735. 

Pat : 

no Charge allowance, Cuming - - - 16,304 

Grant of increase depending on good work advo¬ 
cated, Cuming ..... 16,304 
Rates of pay and grading : 

Alterations suggested, Be, 10,428; Amritalal 
Mukherji, 13,327. 

in Main grades, statement, Cuming -16,299 

Rates .'. . p. 572 

Regrading advised and increase of pay, and par¬ 
ticulars, Chaudhuri - 17,380, 17,450-64, 

17,527-37, 17,616-9,17,688-93 
Revision necessary, Banerjea - 15,500, 15,503-4 
Time-scale advocated, with restriction, Krishna 
K. Mukherji, 12,785; Amritalal Mukerji, 
13,326 ; Crosse, 13,561; Cuming, 16,302-3. 
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Judicial Branch, P.C.S.—coraimwd. Judicial Branch, V.CS.— continued. 

Pay and status, improvement necessary, Mahtab , Sbpaeatioij or Executive and Judicial 
13,296-7; Sarvadhikari, 1*!,213 ; Bosm, 18,524— 8. PuNcrioNS-— continued. 


Pensions : 

Inci’ease to Rs. 500 advised, and alteration sufficient 
Chaudhuri - - - 17,397-8, 17,602-7 

Reduced for inefficient officers, approved, Chaitd- 

huri .17,398 

on Retirement after sLortei- service, suggestions, 

Chaudhuri .17,397 

Probationers, suggestions re work, pay, &c., if three 
years’ practice omitted, Cuming - 16,469-74 

Pbomotion : 

not Even, and time-scale would help, Cvminii 

16,291 

Examples of, Banerjea - - - 15,491-5 

Interests of individuals and Government i-eoon- 
ciled, Cuming, 16,293 ; Chaudhuri, 17,374. 

More rapid, advised, and question of, Chaudhuri 

17,376, 17,499-502 

Officiating, not advocated, and reasons, Cuming 

16,301 

by Selection to certain offices above rank of 
munsif, Cuming - - 16,292-3; p. 571 

by Seniority as a rule, Chaudhuri - - 17,373 

Prospects : 


No change desirable, Mukherji, 13,318 ; Cuming, 
16,294. 

Present system, Reatsoa Beil - - - 11,934 

Territory, results of redistribution of, Cuming, 
16.299-300.16,319.16,362,16,542-3; Chaudhuri, 
17.379; Caffis, 18,739-43 ; p. 572-3. 

Advocateil in administration of criminal justice, 
S. Banerjea .... 15,153, 15,195 

Strength, based on actual requirements, Cuming 

16,288, p. 571 

Training : 

in Accounts, with subsequent examination, advo¬ 
cated, Abdul Majid .... 14,940 
Com-se of training and probation, suggestions, 
Cuming ----- 16,278, 16,353-9 
no Departmental examination, Cuming, 16,286; 
Chaudhuri, 17,367. 

Distinct training and examination advised, W. P. 

Milne . 17,240,17,274-8 

in Laws of Procedure, High Coui-t Rules and 
Orders, and Accounts, advocated, De - 10,420 
No training and probation except in officiating 
vacancies - - - - - - p, 570 

One year or one and a half and pi-actice sufficient 


Inadequate, Bosit . - . . 18,524-8 

Injurious effects of last reorganisation, and posi¬ 
tion in two provinces should he equalised, 
Cuming, 16,299-300, 16,319, 16,362, 16,542-3; 
Chaudhuri, 17,379 ; p. 572-3. 

ReCBUITMENT : 

no Aimual rate, Cuming, 16,291; Chaudhuri. 
17,372, 

no Change for 50 years • - - - p. 569 

Classes not fairly represented, but no necessity, 
Chaudhuri ...... 17,365 

Combines competition and selection, as university 
career considered, Chaudhuri - - 17,416 -8 

Competitive examination advocated, Sinlia, 
9986-91; De, 10,417, 10,495, 10,497, 10,689-92. 
Conditions generally suitable, but modifications 
necessary, Chaudhuri • 17,358,17,359,17,363, 

17,508-19 

Depends on actual numlier of vacancies - p. 571 
Judgeships might be open at first to members of 
I.C.S., but separation preferred, Ghoee 

13,977-83,14,020 
Partly from practising lawyers, advocated, Sar- 
vadhikari - - 17,050, 17,210-2, 17,231-6 

Reciniits of last five years, list, Cuming - 16,300 
Restriction to residents ; 


for Indians, but three years for Europeans, 
Abdul Majid ... 14,937, 15,016-20 

Reserve for, none, and none required, Chaudhuri 

17,371 

Suitable, advocated, Mitra - 11,569, 11,674-6 
Three years’ practice might be dispensed with, 
and time saved, and suggestions re, Cuming, 
16,278,16,353-6,16,469-74; Chaudhuri, 17,358, 
17,359, 17,480-9, 17,512-9, p, 565. 

Vacation, time of year of Pujas and length, and 
other holidays, Cuming - - - 16,519-23 

{see also Munsifs and Judges, Subordinate.) 

Judicial Service: 

a Necessity, Carnduff - - - 10,761, 10,854 

One service only advised, fi’om munsif to district 
judge, and scheme, Abdul Majid, 15,082-4; Chau- 
dhuri, 17,368,17,376,17,565-73. 

Separate, not advocated, and reasons, Carnduff 

11,021 

K. 

Eaaungos; 

should still be Eligible for promotion to P.C.S., 

Beatson-Bell .12,159-61 

Particulars re, and as separate seiwiee from P.C.S., 


Advocated, and usual, and question of regula- continuance advised Beatson.Bell, 12,123,12,126-7, 

lations, Chaudhuri - 17,364, 17,406-15, 12,146 

17,554-61 Kayasthas, different classes, &c., Sarvadhikari 17,131-4 


no Non-residents, and rule re, Cuming - 16,283 
Rules, Cuming - - - . 16,278; p. 567-8 

Rules fairly suitable, Baikimtha Nath Sen -16,591 
no Subjects of His Majesty other than “ Natives 
of India ” in, Cuming, 16,281; Chaudhuri, 


“ King’s Indian Cadets,” system of recruitment anala- 
gous to, suggested, Beatson-Bell 11,830-1, 11,838-9, 
11,877, 11,954-7, 12,010-2, 12,042-3 

Krishna Kali Mukherji, evidence of - 12,766-876 


17,362. 


same System for munsifs and others advised, 
either by nomination of High Court or com¬ 
petition, Basil . 18,300 

System, details and results, Cuming 16,280,16,282 
Retirement, compulsory, for inefficiency advocated, 
and inefficiency should he detected earlier, 
Chaudhuri ...... 17,373 

Satisfactory, but certain changes advocated, Amritalal 
Mukherji - - - - . - . 13,349 

Scheme for removing gTievances under consideration, 

Cuming . 16,450-4 

Separate cadre for judicial officers advised, and 
scheme, Basu .18,300 

Separation oe Executive and Judicial 
Functions; 

Advocated, Sinha, 9858,10,311; De, 10,423; dime, 
13,939, 14,039, 14,198; Ahihd Majid, 14,943;. 
Buikuntha Nath Sen, 16,595 ; Sareadliikari. 
17,055, 17,146-7 ; Basu, 18,300, 

Functions of two branches Rh'e'ady distinct, 
Stephenson, 15,636; Cuming, IQ,2^1 ■, Chaudhuri, 
17,375 ; Macpherson, 19,032 ; p. 571. 


1 .. 

Land Records, Director of {see Agriculture and Land 
Records). 

Law: 

Better legal knowledge necessary in lower grades of 
I.O.S., Sarvadhikari - .... 17,039 

Different system in England, from continental 
countries and India, and remarks re, Cuming 

16,278, 16,445-9 

Higher study, rules for f.ncoueagembnt ; 
Advised, Bdsw .... 11,290; p. 554 
not Advised, De, 10,369; Beatson-Bell, 11,887; 

Cuming, 16,274; Macpherson, 18,991. 

Question of, and suggestions, Gtdlis ■ - 18,556 

Indian codes, better learnt in India, Macpherson 

18,982 

Indian, special study necessary, Mahtab - 13,119 
Instruction better in England, Sinha, 10,111; De, 
10,359; W. S. Milne, 11,338; Mitra, 11,592; 
Beatson-Bell, 11,876 ; Stephenson, 15,559, p. 553. 
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Law —CO lit iime d. 

Instruction could be given in India, Carnduff 11,038 
Knowledge of, necessary to Civil Servant, and more 
attention to, advised, Carnduff, 10,753, 10,761, 
11,215; W. 8. Milne, 11,312, 11,326. 

Eeport of Training Committee agreed with, Basil 

18,285 

Standard of examination should be raised, Sinha. 

9843 

Steps to improve efficiency suggested. Be, 10,366; 
TK S. Jfi'Zne, 11,344; Beatson-Bell, 11,884:; Mahtab, 
13,118 ; Baikuntha Nath Sen, 16,587, 16,630-4; 
Sarvadhikari, 17,039. 

Study of English law more useful than Indian, 

Carnduff .- 10,929-33 

(see also under Course of Study under Probation 
and under Training under Judicial Branch.) 

Leave, I.C.S.; 

Allowances : 

Maximum: 

Abolition advocated, Beatson-Bell - -11,909 

Suitable, but minimum should be fixed, Amritalal 
Mukherji 13,333 

Unsatisfactory, and increase advised. Be, 10,397 ; 
Carnduff, 10,763,10,805; W. 8. Alibis, 11,355; 
Stephenson, 15,601, p. 564. 

Minimum: 

in India same as in England advocated, Be 

10,397, 10,401 

Retention of 500Z., and equivalent if paid in 
India, Beatson-Bell .... 11,909 
Privileged rate of exchange; 

Continuance advised. Be, 10,396; Stephenson, 
15,600; Macpherson. 19,010, p. 563. 

Increase to 28. suggested, Stephenson - 15,600 

Suitable, Cuming .16,309 

Amount allowed for, numbers and distribution 
practically correct, and percentage approximates 
to actual conditions, and statements re, Stephenson 

15,577, p. 558 

Diefeeentiation between European and Indian 
Services ; 

Suitable, Beatson-Bell, 11,946 ; Mookerjee, 12,207; 

Cuming, 16,312 ; ATacpherson, 19,048. 
not Suitable, Ahdul Majid, 14,935, 14,947, 14,980 
-2 ; Baikuntha Nath Sen, 16,589. 

ON Full pay (Privilege) : 

Abolition of, and arrangement for compulsory 
month each year, not advocated, and reasons, 
Beatson-Bell, 12,041; Stephenson, 16,217-9. 
as Annual holiday, practice should be encouraared 

p."563 

All leave due not usually taken. Be - - 10,393 
Alteration re maximum advised - - p. 574 

Four months at a time required, Ali Ashraf 

12,623-8, i2,72b 2 

Limit of accumulation : 

Amount earned should accumulate to five months 
before being allowed to lapse, Be - 10,393 
a Good deal lapsed formerly under, before C(jm- 
bination with, privilege, Macpherson - 19,007 
Increase not advocated, Stephenson - 15,597, 

p. 563 

Total abolition of limit advocated, Beatson-Bell 

11,905,12,037-40 
More taken since 1902 owing to combination 
with furlough, Stephenson, 15,596 ; Macpherson, 
19,007, p. 562, 

Privileged rate of exchange, change not advised. 

Beatson-Bell ----- 11,908 
Rules, abolition of certain restrictions advised. 

Ali Ashraf, 12,764 ; Stephenson, 16,257. 

Tabular statement, Stephenson - 15,596 ; p. 563 
Usually taken, and in combination with furlough, 
Stephenson .... 15,697, p. 563 

Furlough: 

Alteration suggested - - - P- 574, p. 579 

Amount allowed for necessary, Ue, 10,394; Beatson- 
Bell, 11,906, p. 578. 

Commutation of, to half amount as full pay, not 
advocated, W, S, Milne, 11,354; Macpherson,, 
19,012. 


Leave, I.C.S,— continued. 

Furlough— continued. 

Full amount due not always taken, and reasons. 
Be. 10,394 ; Caniduff, 10.763 ; Beatson-Bell, 
11,906; OttZZA, 18,560. 

Less taken owing to combination with privilege 
leave, since 1902, Stephenson, 15,596 ; Macpher¬ 
son, 19,006, p. 562, p. 578. 

One year after first 5 years’ service, advocated, 
Macpherson ...... 19,012 

Reduction of amount permissible ; 
not Advocated, W. S. Milne, 11,354; CwUis, 

18.560. 

of amount admissible at one time suggested, but 
retention of total amoimt, Macpherson-19,008 
Possible - - - - - . p. 563 

Possible, if leave allowances ai’e improved, 

Stephenson .15,598 

Statistics re, and decrease in amount taken, 
Stephenson, - - - 15,596, 15,598, p. 563 

Furlough allowances : 
no Change advised. Be - - . . 10,395 

Inadequate, and increase necessary, and sugges- 
tions, Beatson-Bell, 11,907, 11,915, 11,987-91, 
12,039-40; Stephenson, 15,599, p. 663, p. 578—9. 
Maximum of 1,0001.: 

Abolition advised, Beatson-Bell, 11.907; Cnllis, 

18.561. 

not Sufficient for officers in high posts, Mac¬ 
pherson ...... 19,009 

Minimum suitable, W. S. Milne - - - 11,354 

Privileged rate of exchange advocated in all oases 
subject to minimum, Macpherson - -19,009 

Listed posts (see that title). 

on Medical certificate, tabular statement, Stephenson 

15,596, p. 563 

Officer should be allowed to take all leave that is 
due, W. S. Milne ..... 11,356 
Privilege (see on Full Pay above). 

Reserve, recruitment of P.C.S. men instead of, 
would reduce strength of European trained 
service too much, Stephenson 15,885-9, 16,072-4 
Rules : 

Abolition of certain restrictions advised, Carnduff, 
10,763, 11,304-6; W. S. Milne, 11,356-7, 
11,399-402 ; Beatson-Bell, 11,911; B. C. Mahtab, 
13,124; Stephenson, 15,603, 15,605; Cnllis, 

18,562, p. 579. 

Cause of unnecessary transfers, W. S. Milne, 
11,357 ; Peters, 13,801; Stephenson, 15,603. 
no Inconvenience to administration and not sole 
cause of excessive transfers. Be 10,399-400, 

10,521-L 

do not Press hardly on officers, with certain 
exceptions. Be - - - - -10,401 

Simplification proposed by Government of India, 
Stephenson - 15,603, 15,605, p. 563, p. 564 

Suggestion for “ leave ledger ” account referred 
to. and approved, Hughes-Buller - - 16,720 

Several years’ woi’k without, not good, Mookerjee 

12,341 

Special, extraordinary, &c,; 

Alterations suggested, Macpherson - 19,012-3 

Conditions suitable, and no complaints, Be, 
10,398; Stephenson, 15,602. 

Tabuhir statement, Stephenson - 15,596, p. 563 

Study leave (see under Judicial Branch, I.C.S.). 

Leave, P.C.S. : 

Allowances ; 

Maximum and minimum limits ; 

Maximum inoperative, Stephenson 15,648, p. 573 
Minimum not unfair, Stephenson 15,648, p. 573 
Suitable, Be, 10,434; Macpherson, 19,046. 
Suitable, except privilege leave, Cuming 16,308 
Same amount to Indian spending privilege leave 
in England, as to European, advocated, Ahdul 
Majid ...... 14,947 

Slight increase advised, Crosse - - - 13,691 

Amount possible : 

Higher than formerly, but formerly very limited, 
and details, Stephenson 15,644, 15,646, p. 573 
Suitable, Stephenson ... 15,645, p. 573 

Conditions suitable. Ali Ashraf - - -12,586 

B 1 
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Leave, P.C.S.— continued. 

European members of P.O.S. might be allowed 
benefit of European rules and furlough pay two 
thirds, Beatson-Bell -----11,946 
ON Eull pay: 

All not usually taken, and reasons, Mitra, 11,620 ; 
AU Ashraf, 12,583; Krishna K. Mukherji, 
12,788 ; Grasse, 13,553, 13,601-3, 13,646. 
Allowed only in exceptional cases, Cuming 16,306 
Amount which can be earned suitable, Mitra, 
11,620 ; Krishna K. Mukherji, 12,788 ; Macpher- 
son, 19,043. 

Combination of, with furlough or medical leave 
without restriction re minimum period advo¬ 
cated, Krishna K. Mukherji - - -12,791 

Difficulty in obtaining, Peters - - -13,780 

Five weeks in year in Bengal and accumulation 
lip to six months advocated, Crosse 13,553, 

13,960 

Full amount taken except in fear of transfer, 
Stephenson - - - - 15,645, p. 573 

not Granted if inconvenient, Stephenson 15,660, 

p. 573 

Limit of 3 months, a hardship, and suggestions, 
Beatson-Bell, 11,943 ; Ali Ashraf, 12,583, 12,587, 
12,623-8. 

More taken, combined with furlough, Amritalal 
Mukherji ------13,329 

Ought not to lapse, Peters - - 13,780, 13,802 

Practically only leave taken except leave on 
medical certificate. Bentson-Bell. 11.943; Stephen¬ 
son, 15,650, p, 573. 

Reasons for not taking holidays, Amritalal Mule- 
herji ------ 13,886-9 

sometimes Refused, and reasons, but not as often 
us formerly, Amritalal Mukherji - 13,390-2, 

13,402 

Refusal, due to under-staffing, Stephenson 15,756 
Restrictions, alterations advised, Mitra, 11,620, 
11,624; Amritalal Mukherji,13,o'SI-8 ■, Maepher- 
son, 19,043. 

Taken as a rule, Amritalal Mukherji, 13,330, 
13,502-9; Peters, 13,796. 

FuKLOUGH; 

Amount due not usually takai, and reasons. Be, 
10,432; Mitra, 11,621; Beatson-Bell, 11,944; 
Ali Ashraf, 12,584; Krishna K. Miiklieiji, 
12,789 ; Amritalal Mukherji, 13,331 ; Crosse, 
13,554, p. 573; Peters, 13,796; Stephenson, 
15,646; Cuming, 16,307. 

Amount allowed for necessary. Be, 10,432 ; Mitra, 
11,621 ; Amritalal Mukherji, 13,331, 

Article 338 might stand, Beatson-Bell - 11,944 


Leave, P.C.S .— continued. 

ON Medical certificate— continued, 
not Convenient, and abolition and addition of 
amount on half pay to amount allowed as 
furlough advocated, Crosse - - - 13,554 

Restriction of amount undesirable, Stephenson 

15,646, p. 573 

Rule prohibiting, after 55 years of age, removal 
of, advised, Krishna K. Mukherji - - 12,791 

Three fourths of pay advocated, Peters - 13,796 
combined Medical and privilege leave, restriction to 
not less than six months, objected to, Mitra 

11,624 

More taken than formerly, and reasons, Mitra, 
11,619; AU Ashraf, 12,582 ; Krishna K. Mukherji, 
12,787, 

Privilege {see on Pull Pay above). 

Reserve: 

Added in 1899, Stephenson - - - 15,640 

Adequate, Mitra .11,604 

no Complaints re, and particulars of system, 
Stephenson 15,631 

Practically none, Peters - - - 13,780 

Rules ; 

Assimilation for two branches desirable, Banerjea 

16,158 

Cause of transfers, Amritalal Mukherji 13,335-6, 

13,350-2, 13,392-3 
not Cause of excessive transfers, Be, 10,437; 

Stephenson, 15,651; Cuming, 16,311, p. 573. 
Hardship caused by, and removal of certain re¬ 
strictions advised, Carnduff, 11,304-6 ; Beatson- 
Bell, 11,946; Mahtab, 13,131-2; Peters, 13,800 • 
Stephenson, 15,662, 15,755, p, 574, 
no Inconvenience caused. Be, 10,436, 10,438; 
Stephenson, 15,650 ; Cuming, 16,310, p. 573. 

Special, extraordinary, &c. ; 

Alteration of rules for emergencies advised, ALac- 

piherson .19,047 

Restrictions inconvenient and abolition advised, 

Cuming .16,309 

Suitable, Amritalal Mukherji, 13,334; Peters, 
13,79.9; Stephenson, 15,649, p. 573. 

Vacancies, difficulty re, Rentson-ReZl - -11,939 

Legal Remembraacer; 

Indians rarely appointed, and question of, Carndu ff 
10,757, 10,940-1, 11,010-2 

Personal assistant ; 

Appointment of munsif not objected to, if fit. 

Cuming, 16,551-2; Cullis, 18,74-7. 

Appointment of sub-judge advised, Sarvadhikari 

17,223 

Lieutenant-Governors: 


in Europe desirable and suggestions re payment 
of passages by Government, Crosse - 13,555 
Improvements suggested, Maepherson -19,048 
Increase advised rather than reduction, Maepherson 

19,044 

Maximum limit not desirable, Crosse - - 13,566 

More taken than formerly, Krishna K. Mukherji 

12,787 

at Shorter intervals advocated, Jfirfsli'na K.Mukherji 

12,789 

Six months after every 5 years’ service up to 
maximum limit of 2 vears advocated, Alitra. 
11,621; Ali Ashraf, 12,584. 

Total amount, Stephenson - - 15,646. p. 573 

Furlough allowances: 

Minimum for half average salary should he fixed, 
Amritalal Mukherji - - - - 13,332 

Suitable, Be, 10,433; Mitra, 11,622 ; AU Ashraf, 
12,585; Krishna K. Mukherji, 12,733 ■, Amritalal 
Mukherji, 13,3334 ■, Stephenson, lb,34:7 ■, Maepher¬ 
son, 19,045, p. 573. 

not Suitable, and one year of total furlough on 
full pay advocated, Crosse - 13,565, 13,604-5 
Holidays necessavy. Imt long leave prefei’reu. 

Amriialid Mukherji - - - - 13.394-,S 

ON Medical (.uirtimcate : 

on Account of very arduous work or unhealthy 
district, increased allowance and extension of 
period advocated, Mitra - . - . 11,623 


Memberahip of Viceroy’s Council should not he step 
to post of, Carnduff, 11,049-52; Huqhes-B%aier, 
16,726. 

Post should he held by Englishman, Shorrock 

14,558, 14,628 

Special pension advocated, Beatson-Bell, 11,913, 
11,917 ; Stephenson, 15,610 ; Hughes-Buller, 16,723 
16,891-3. 

Listed Posts: 

Abolition : 

Advocated, Be - 10,345, 10,392, 10,402, 10,42.4 
10,431, 10,442, 10,614-(: 
01aim_ might he given up if posts directly open to 
Indians in I.O.S. increased, Sinha - 10,079-82 
EEect on P.C.S., Sinha, 10,076-80 ; Mitra 
11,711-4. 

with Incorporation of posts in I.C.S. advocated, 
Abdul Majid - - 14,952, 15,004-5, 15,030-1 

Question of compensation, Sinha, 10,248, 10,265; 
Be, 10,478,10,614; Amritalal Mukherji, 13,496-8 
13,539-41. 

Separate examination would logically result in, hut 
double system possible, Maepherson - 19,060-3 
if Simultaneous examinations introduced ; 

Advocated, hut care in selection necessary, and 
margin of eight posts, Qupta 17,896, 17,930, 
18,100-1, 18,243-7 
Desii-able, Sinha, 9817, 9895-7; Be, 10 325 
10,477, 10,614-5 , Mookerjee. 12.171; Krishna 
K. Mukherji. 12,826-7. 
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Listed Posts— continued. 

Age of promotioit to : 

After 8 or 10 years’ service better than present 
system, but would not equalise position even if 
pay same as in I.O.S., Sinha - - 10,216-27 

Average age, Ohose - . - - 13,986-7 

Earlier age desirable, and suggestions re training, 
Sinha, 9831, 9898, 9935, 10,102-6, 10,249-51, 
10,299-309 ; Camduff, 10,756, 10,803-4, 11,045 
-6 ; W. S. Milne, 11,551; Beatson-Bell, 11,862, 
12,157-8 ; Ghose, 13,917.13,984-7 ; Ahdul Majid. 
14,925, 14,986-7, 14,990-3, 15,030, 15,070-3 ; 
Stephenstm, 15,535, 15,637, 15,809-20, 15,836; 
Baikuntha Nath Sen, 16,577 ; Hughes-Buller, 
16,695 ; Chaudhuri, 17,587-90; Basu, 18,264, 
18,301, 18,413; Cullis, 18,549; Macpherson, 
19,106-9, 19,208-9 ; p. 571. 

Officers from judicial side appointed later than 
executive men, and consequently not so efficient. 

Be .10,557 

Question of, Gupta - - - 17,896, 18,248 

All, not filled up by members of P.C.S., Sarvadhi- 
kari, 17,168-72,17,177; Chaudhuri, 17,376,17,448 
-9, 17,581-90; Basu, 18,301. 

Alteration suggested, Cullis - - 18,080, 18,549 

Certain posts not regularly filled by Indians, Mitra 

11,584 

Class op posts : 

Suitable, Sinha, 9834; Mitra, 11,587-8, 11,608, 
11,804 ; BeatsonBell, 11,861; Mookerjee, 12,187 ; 
Braithwaite, 14,235 ; Macpherson, 18,968, p. 552. 
System, particulars re, and revision advised from 
time to time, Stephenson • - - 15,543 

Class representation may be secured by cai’eful 
selection for, Fazlul Huq 12,883, 12,990-1, 13,040 
Executive posts prefeired to administrative, unless 
in exceptional cases, McLeod ■ 17,704, 17,743-7 

Explanation re use of term, Mahtah - 13,224-5 

Furlough m England advocated on promotion of 
officer to, Mookerjee 12,179, 12,184, 12,199, 12,227, 
12,286-9, 12,529, 12,537-47 

General inquiry advised, Mahtah - - -13,112 

Increase: 

Advocated, and suggestions, Carnduff, 10,817, 
11,284 ; Krishna K. Mukherji, 12,776, 12,812-3, 
12.843-4; Mahtah, 13,298-300; Peters, 13,778, 
13,852-4, 13,864-73; Banerjea, 15,130, 15,185 
-90, 15,215, 15,301, 15,437-40; Stephenson, 
15,692, 15,699-706, 15,803, 15,967-73, 16,031-4, 
16,146 ; Sarvadhikari, 17,168-72,17,177; W. F. 
Milne, 17,239; Basu, 18,273, 18,301, 18,313; 
Cullis, 18,657-60,18,747-50 ; Macpherson, 19,007 
-1, 19,075-6, 19,105, 19,207. 

Advocated if no alteration in scheme of I.C.S., 

Sinha .10,272 

not Advocated, Braithwaite, 14,229, 14,233, 

14,268-9; Gupta, 17,896, 18,249-50. 

Local governments should decide on numbei', and 
make arrangements re, W. S Milne, 11,320, 

11.322 

Number increased in 1892, Amritalal Mukherji 

13.323 

Number sufficient for I'ewarding meritorious service, 
and promotion in P.C.S. had in ordinary way, 
Amritalal Mukherji . . . . 13,452 

One quarter of superior posts suggested, Mitra 

11,579-80,11,608, 11,639 

Inferior ; 

Arrangements re, Stephenson - - 15,874-5 

Merging in P.C.S.: 

Approved, Sinha, 9833 ; Mookerjee, 12,186; 
Amritalal Mukherji, 13,320 ; Braithwaite, 
' 14,234 ; Sarvadhikari, 17,028; Macpherson, 

19,034. 

not Approved, De, 10,343, 10,425, 10,507-12; 
Mitra, 11,586, 11,609; Beatson-Bell, 11,860; 
AK Asliraf, 12,572 ; Krishna K. Mukherji, 
12.777; Crosse, 13,566-9; Banerjea, 15,129, 
15,483 ; Cullis, 18,549, 18,586-8. 
e 21 DO!) 


Listed Posts — continued. 

Inferior — continued. 

Merging in P.C.S.—continued. 

no Meaning in inferior listed posts, as all 
inferior posts practically belong to P.C.S., 
Stephenson - - 15,542, 15,708-11, p. 552 

None merged in Judicial Branch, P.C.S., Cuming 

16,296 

Officers doing work do not always know they hold 
listed post, and question of pay, Beatson-Bell 

12,021-5 

Judicial Branch (see under Judicial Branch and 
Judges, District and Sessions). 

Least responsible appointments suggested, Gupta 

17,896, 17,933 

Leave : 

Rules same as in P.O.S., and no differentiation 
needed, Stephenson .... 15,606 
on Same footing as I.C.S. advocated, Beatson-Bell, 
11,912; Ahdid Majid, 14,935. 

Separate rules necessary, Sarvadhikari - 17,048 
Lists with particulars, Stephenson 15,539,15,838-41, 

p. 549-51 

Number and proportion held by judicial and 
executive branches respectively, Amritalal Muk¬ 
herji, 13,445-9; Cullis, 18,651-4, 

Number of Indians recruited for, question of, and of 
carrying out spirit of Act of 1870, and history of 
system, Stephenson .... 15,926-66 

Number of Indians in, Gupta - - -17,896 

Officers in superior posts in excess of number listed 

p. 549 

if Officer suitable to occupy certain posts any other 
post should l)e open provided he is competent, 

Ahdul Majid .14,930 

Officers op P.C.S. holding: 

Best men not selected, and men selected not 
satisfactory, De - ■■ - 10,479-82 

Comparison with members of I.C.S., De, 10,345, 
10,513-7, 10,726-38; Carnduff, 10,759; W. S. 
Milne, 11,325,11,552-4; Mitra, 11,.588,11,816-7; 
Beatson-Bell, 11,862 ; Peters, 13,761; Stephen¬ 
son, 15,554. 15,779 ; Hughes-Buller, 16,698 ; 
Macpherson, 18,969, 19,215. 

Unsatisfactory possibly on account of late age of 
appointment, Milne .... 11,551 
Pay : 

Difference in two branches, Camduff, 11,286; 

Cuming, 16,549 ; Cullis, 18,743-4. 

E(iuiit to pay of I.C.S. advocated, Beatson-Bell, 
11,904, 12,019-25; Mookerji, 12,197; Fazlul 
Huq. 12,905, 19,914 ; Crosse, 13,552 ; B. N. Sen, 
16,588; Chaudhuri, 17,386. 

Equal to pay of I.C.S., but foreign service allow¬ 
ance to I.C. Servants holding, advocated, 
Banerjea .... 15,146,15,508 

Four fifths of pay of I.C.S.. as minimum advised, 
Peters - - ■ 13,778 13,795, 13,819-22 

Regulation for members of P.C.S. without 
refex-ence to pay of I.C.S., and sufficient to 
attract ambitions of best men advocated, 
Stephenson .... 15,595, 16,253-5 
Thi-ee foui-ths advocated, Krishna K. Mukherji, 
12,786; Sarvadhikari, 17,047, 17,059, 17,152-8; 
W. P. Milne, 17,239, 17,267-72. 

Two-thirds rule ; 

Approved, Sinha, 9862, 9947 ; W. S. Milne, 
11,353; ilfifra, 11,818-28 ; AM AsAro/, 12,581; 
Mahtah, 13,123, 13,130; Amritalal Mukherji, 
13,328; Chaplin, 14,788 ; Banerjea, 15,507-10 ; 
Cuming, 16,; Hughes-Buller,16,119 ■, Basu, 
18,297, 18,303, 18,432-44; Cullis, 18,559; 
Macpherson, 19,005, 19,042, 19,114-6; p. 562. 
Approved, with full local allowance for appoint¬ 
ment, Mitra . ... . 11^618 

not Approved, and difficulty of living in European 
style and sometimes pay less than two thii’ds, 
Ahdul Majid .... 15,092-106 
Basis of i-ule as x-egards officer of statutoiy 
service, and equitable, Stephenson - 15,595 

C 
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Listed Posts— continued. 

Pensions ; 

Additional Rs. 1,000 advocated, Krishna K. 
Mulcherji, 12,794 ; Stephenson, 15,615, 15,655 ; 
Cuming, 16,316, 16,485-7 ; Bastt, 18,304 ; Mric- 
pherson, 19,051. 

Additional to suit position last held advised, W. P. 

Milne .17,240 

should be Based on salary of last yeai' served, not 
on average of last three years, Macpherson- 19,051 
no Criticism of rules, Beatsoit-Bell - -11,922 

Half average pay of last five 3'ear3, and not less 
than Rs. 500 a month, Ghwudhuri - - 17,399 

• Retirement on half pension advocated, Peters 

13,805 

not Satisfactory, and maximum limit of Rs. 500 or 
half average salary advocated, Amritalal Muk- 

herji .13,341 

System satisfactory, Ali Ashraf - - - 12,591 

Position and status : 

Officers should enjoj' same, as members of I.C.S., 
Sinha. 9831,10,046-52,10,287-98,10,.313; Mitra. 
11,608, 11,643-4, 11,805-6; Crosse. 13,576-7; 
Peters, 13,823 ; Macpherson, 19,113-4. 

Power to appoint one quarter prom outside 
P.O.S,: 

Approved, Sarvadhikari - - . . 17,027 

Approved, subject to conditions, Mookeijee. 12,185 ; 
Mahtab, 13,111. 

not Approved, Banerjea, 15,128 ; Baikuntha Nath 
Sen, 16,578. 

should be Exceptional, CWncZo/f, 10,785-6 ; Mitra, 

■ 11.585. 

Local Government should not be pressed to use, 
Beaisoa-Bell ------11,859 

Rarely used. p. 551-2 

Rarely used, but retention advised, Sinha, 9832. 
10,078 ; Stephenson, 15,541, 15,694-7. 

Preference to Indians over domiciled Europe<ins 
and Anglo-Indians, alleged, Braithwaite 14,372-3 
Probation in England ; 

Advocated before taking up appointment and with 
allovrance, Mookerjee - - - 12,224-8 

not Recessary, but residence in England in con¬ 
nection with course of special study desirable, 

Basil .18,286 

Promotion to : 

Age, sec that title above. 
by Selection : 

Approved, Crosse - - - 13,545, 13,565 

at pi'esent, Stephenson, 15.637, p. 571 ; Cuming, 
16.293, 16,296. 

from Higher grades only of P.O.S. advocated, 
Crosse ...... 13,551 

Selection from judicial branch un.3atisfiictory, 
and suggestions, Chuudhuri - -17,376 

by Seniority, preferred, Sinha - 9899-900 

should be Supplementary to simultiineous ex¬ 
aminations, Banerjea, - - - 15,185-6 

Promotion from collectorship to commissionership 
not always necessary or possible, but could be 
made if necessary, Stephenson 15,821-35. 16,112-7 
Promotion to some posts of I'are occurrence, and 
should be increased, Mahtab 13,123, 13.298-300 
foi- P.O.S. only advised, W. P. Milne - - 17,239 

Question of e(pial treatment, Abdul Majid 15,04;>-5 
Question of sufficiency, Amritalal Miikherji 

13,441-62 

Readjustment desirable, Mahtab - - - 13,110 

Reduction in number, question of effect on recruit¬ 
ment for P.C.S., Krishna K. Miikherji 12,826-8 
Reservation of certain posts advised, Crosse 13,545, 

13,565-9, 13,706-9 
Retention of a few only suggested, if scheme for 
recruiting more Indians to I.C.S. adopted, Mitra. 
11.711-4; Mookerjee, 12.179, 12.184, 12.224-6, 
12,273-80; Banerjea, 15,18.5-!!0, 15,301, 

Retention a.dvised in certain circumstances. Ghose 

13,903, 13,970 

Retirement at 55 not advised for, Crosse 13,735-7 
Statements in appendices correct, Mitra, 11,583; 
Stephenson, 15,538, p. 549, 


Listed Posts — continued. 

System : 

Details, Mijfd - - - 15,003,15,006 

SatisfactoiT-, W. S. Milne, 11,382 ; Mitra, 11,568, 
11,815 ; Beatson-Bell, 11,961-2; Faziiil Huq, 
12,885, 12,893 ; Amritalal Mukherji, 13,319, 
13,441-52; Banerjea, 15,125; Cuming, 16,295; 
Macpherson, 19,033. 

Satisfactory, subject to conditions, Ali Ashraf, 
12,571, 12,608-9; Braithwaite, 14,233, 14,372 
-3; Sarvadhikari, 17,026. 

Unsatisfactoiy, reasons, and suggestions, Sinha, 
9831, 9898,10.249-61; Mookerjee, 12.179, 12,184, 
12,199, 12,224-6, 12,286, 12,537 ; Crosse, 13,545, 
1,5,565—9 ; (x/tose, 13,917,13,984—7 ; Abdul Majid, 
14,944 ; Baikuntha Nath Sen, 16,577 ■ Basu 
18,264. 18,413. 

Training of promising young officers for, schemes 
and suggestions, Carnduff, 10,756, 10,804, 11,045 
-6; Ali Ashraf , 12.572; Stephenson. 15.535. 15,803 
20.16,147-51; Rusk, 18,264 ; CaWfs, 18,549. 
Usually filled by Indians, with certain exceptions, 
and details, Stephenson - 16,539, 15,540, 15,693 

(see also piarticular names of posts.) 

Litigation, increase of, Gnming, 16,556 ; Cullis, 18,752. 


M. 

Macaulay, Lord, Committee, principles laid down 
by : 

Accepted, De, 10,331; W. S. Milne, 11,818, 11.332; 
Mitra, 11,575; Beatson-Bell, 11,848, 11,870; 
Peters. 13,757; Stephenson, 16,528, 15,553; Cum¬ 
ing, 16,265; Hughos-Buller, 16,691, 16,703; Basu, 
18,270; Macpherson, 18,959, 18,976, p. 252, p. 547. 
not Accepted, De .10,353 

McLeod, Norman, evidence of - - ■ 17,701-895 

Macpherson, Duncan James, C.I.E., I.C.S., evidence 
of. 18,943-19,359 

Madras, special training facilities, Basu ■ 18,363-4 

Magisterial work of district, particulars re, Amritalal 
Mukherji . 18,470-89 

Magistrates; 

First class in each sub-division in addition to 
subdivisional officer advocated, Peters 13,779, 

13,809, 13,874-8 

Functions in Assam, nmnsif’s work as well as 
magistrate’s, Abdul Majid - - - 15,076 

Invested with higher-class powers to relieve work 
of collector occasionally, 17,978,18,235-7 

Magistrates, Assistant: 

Europeans appointed, and consequent dissatis¬ 
faction among Indians, Fazlul Huq - - 13,001 

Grading, Ac., alterations suggested, Crosse 13,545, 

13,639-40 

Increase in number advocated, Mahtab 13,099,13,122, 

13,159 

Officer of P.C.S. holding post of, prefers to have 
title of. De - - 10,343, 10,425, 10,507-12 

Pay ; 

Alterations suggested, De, 10,380; Macpherson, 
18,995, 18,998. 

Particulars, Stephenson - - 15.584, p. 560 

Promotion to Joint, and subsequently District 
Magistrate follows from post of. Do - 10,510-1 

Proportion of posts open to Indians should be 
decided on, Mahtab .18,097 

Magistrates, Deputy; 

in Charge of districts, allow'ance in con.sideration of 
arduous work advocated, Peters - - - 13,809 

Courts sit permanently at headquarters, and never 
go touring, Amritalal Mukherji - - 13,503-6 

Doing judicial work, placing under district judges 
recommended, Abdul Majid - - - 14,943 

Exercise functions of munsif in Assam, Chaudhuri 
v 17,468-9 
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Magistrates, Deputy — continued. 

Higher appointments among, more than among 
munsifs, Krishna K. Muliherji - - - 12,869 

Increase in immher advocated, Krishna K. MuMim-ji 

12,820 

Leave taken, and amount: method of spending, 
Amritalal Mukherji - - . . 13,507-11 

Length of service necessary to get promotion to 
higher grades, Mooherjee - - - . 12,204 

Listed, do not always know they hold listed post, 
and question of pay, Beatson-Bell - 12,021-5 

Muhammadan, good officers, Mahtab - - 13,246 

Name given to memb'ers of P.O.S. holding posts of 
assistant or joint magistrates, and grievance re, 
and suggestion, Dc - - - . 10,507-12 

PayT 

Average, Crosse .13,743 

Comparison with case of munsif, Krishna K. Muk- 
herji, 12,873-6 ; Banerjea, 15,484, 15,504. 
of Lowest grade should l)e same as for munsif, 
Bs. 250, Baikuntha Nath Sen - - - 16,597 

Promotion to post of district magistmte rare, and 
should be offered, Mahtab - - 13,123, 13,298 

Promotion to assistant sessions judges for criminal 
part of work advocated, Peters 

13,862-73, 13,894-5 
should he Required to do civil work under scheme, 
Abdul Majid - . - . 14,943, 15,021-5 

Reduction in number advocated if new service for 
Indians introduced, Mahtab - - - 13,099 

Travelling allowance, first class advocated, Peters. 

13,809, 13,828-30, 13,892 ; Stephenson., 16,248. 
not in Warrant of Precedence. Crosse - -13,560 

Work varies, He.10,722 

Magistrates, District (see Collectors and District 
Magistrates). 

Magistrates, honorary, criminal work done by, 
Amritalal Mukherji ..... 13,476 

Magistrates, Joint: 

Addition of grade of, to superior posts not sanctioned, 
Stephenson .... 15,571, p. 557 

Four posts converted into posts of deputy magistrates, 
restoration to grades of joint magistrate advocated 
and reservation for members of P.O.S., Crosse 

13,545,13,566-9 

Increase in number advocated. He, 10.376; Mahtab, 
13,099, 13,122, 13,159. 

Officer of P.C.S. filling post of, prefers to have title 
of, He - - - 10.343, 10.425, 10,507-12 

Proposal to create grade of Rs. 1,200, effect on 
promotion, Stephenson - - - 16,048-9 

Pay, alterations suggested. He, 10,380; Macpherson, 
18,998-9. 

Promotion by seniority to first grade of, Stephenson 

15,582 

Proportion of posts open to Indians should be 

decided on, Mahtab .13,097 

should be Required to do civil work, Banerjea 

15,19^-5 

Temporary excess allowed to provide sufficient junior 
civilians, Stephenson - - - 15,575, p. 558 

Magistrates, Presidency, no difficulty in recruiting 
from practising barristers, Ghose - 14,210, 14,213 

Magistrates, Snb-depnty: 

should be Made deputy magistrates, Baikuntha Nath 

Sen .16,594 

in Same service as deputy collector’s advocated, 
Beatson-Bell ...... 12,124 

Magistrates, Snh-divisional: 

Possible effect of taking away criminal power’s, Sinha 

10,156 

Touring, none as a rule, Amritalal Mukherji 

13,479-82, 13,505-6 

Magistrates, Subordinate: 

Judicial functions not properly carried out, Mookerjee 

12,478-9 

Promotion or transfer should be in hands of Govern¬ 
ment if Collector’s magisterial functions taken 
away, Stephenson ..... 16,214 
Supervision by some officer other than judge or 
collector necessary, if collector's magisterial func¬ 
tions taken away, Stephenson ■ - -16,214 


Mahtab, Sir Bijay Chand, K.C.S.I., KC.I.E., I.OM 
evidence of. 13,092-303 

Majid, Abdul, eviderrce of - - - 14,924-15,106 

Martin & Co,, par’ticulars re labour, &c., Mookerjee 
12,238-54,12,260-2,12,269-72,12,296-307,12,313-5 
12,330-40, 12,342-8, 12,480-2, 12,491-3, 12,515-8, 

, 12,523-5 

Medical attendance: 

Free, to wives and families of officers of P.C.S. by 
civil surgeon advocated, Crosse 13,560,13,615-21 

o , ■ . . . 

Substitution of Indian doctors for European in up- 
^ country stations, Hughes-Bidler - 16,971-3 

Unsuitable - - - . . . . p r,gq 

Military Officers; 

Civilians should have as much training as, in dealing 
with people, Strong - - - 9607, 9693, 9733 

on Commission in non-regulation provinces draw 
same pay as member of I.O.S., Crosse - -13,552 

Experience of work of, and favourable impre.ssion, 
and sympathetic attitude of, Beatson-Bell 11,855-6 
not Looked down on, as having passed inferior 
examination, Beatson-Bell - - - 12,035-6 

None in Bengal, Stephenson 15,536, 15,613, p. 549 
ReCEUITMENT : 

Advised for 90 per cent, of posts in political 
department, Mahtab - - . . 13,108 

Beintroduction advised, unless training for 
Civilians altered, and reasons and experience. 
Strong - - - 9607, 9637-41, 9691-3 

Reintroduetion not advocated, Sinha, 9829-30; 
He, 10,339-42 ; Beatsm-Bell, 11,857 ; Mookerjee, 
12,182-3 ; Ghose, 13,915-6 ; Banerjea, 15,126 ; 
Stephenson, 15,537; Sarvadhikari, 17,024, p. 549. 

Milne, W. P., evidence of - - . 17,239-357 

Milne, W. S., I.C.S., evidence of - - 11,311-557 

Ministerial service, clerks in, and technically Kanungos 
also, Beatson-Bell - - - 12,123, 12,139-46 

Mitra, Jamini Mohan, evidence of - - 11,558-828 

Mookerjee, Sir Rajendra Nath, K.C.I.E., evidence of 

12,164-559 

Muhammadans: 

Advance in education, He, 10,527-30; Ali Ashraf, 
12,725-34; Fazlul Huq, 13,054-7; Ghose, 13,900; 
Banerjea, 15,208-10, 15,257-67. 

Ability and work of, Beatson-Bell, 12,107-17: Fazlul 
Huq, 12,979-85, 13,066-7; Mahtab, 13,171, 

13,245—67; Banerjea, 15,257—67; Stephenson, 
16,160-3; Macpherson, 18,945, 19,172-3, 19,301-7. 
Cases of Muhammadan offenders tried by, if not 
by European in Myniensingh riots, Beatson-Bell 

12,054-5, 12,059-60 

Distinguished service in Native States, Fazlul Huq 

13,071-3 

not Fairly represented in P.O.S.. Beatsm-Bell, 
11,929; Ali Ashraf, 12,564, 12,662-4; Cuming, 
16,284. 

Half appointments in P.O.S. should be given to, 
and scheme, Fazlul Huq 12,910,12,960-4,12,992-6 
Improvement in status of service, and particulars re 
recruitment, Ali Ashraf - - - 12,725-37 

Number in district and relations cordial, and no 

complaints, He. 10.594-9 

Number in service not unsatisfactory, Fazlul Huq 

12,986-9 

Only one in I.C.S. cadre, Fazlul Huq - 12,954-6 

Poor community, and results, Ali Ashraf, 12,748-9; 

Ghose, 14,063-5 ; Banerjea, 15,263. 

Recruitment by open competition, question of, and 
results, Beatson-Bell, 12,085-8, 12,103-5 ; Ali 
Ashraf 12,664-70, 12,744-55 ; Fazlul Huq, 13,053 
-4,13,059-65,13,071-4; Hasu, 18,360-2,18,472-4 ; 
Macpherson, 18,945. 

Recruitment by simultaneous examination, question 
of, Fazlul Huq, 12,881, 12,921-2, 12,957-9,12,989; 
Ghose, 13,900, 14,063. 

Mukherji, Amritalal, evidence of - - 13,304 -644 

Mukherji, Krishna K., evidence of - 12,766-876 
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EOYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA : 


Munsifs; * 

Abolition of power to try suits up to Rs. 5,000 advo¬ 
cated, Krishna N. Chaudlmri - - 17,500-2 

Acting assistant settlement officers : 

Longer deputation advised, Beatson-Bell 12,162-3 
System works ivell, Beatson-Bell - - 11,934 

Capability of, and pure administration, high opinion, 
Banerjea, 15,236-7, 15,486 ; Chaudlmri, 17,385. 
under Control of High Court advised, Banerjea 

15,153 

Criminal experience necessaiy, Baiknntha Nath Sen 

16,593,16,635-7 

Designation : 

Alteration to assistant judge,” question of. 
Strong, 9802-7 ; Ghaudhuri, 17,377, 17,503-7. 
Substitution of ‘"Deputy Judges,” De - 10,428, 

10,739-40 

Unsatisfactory, SarvadMhari - - 17,229-30 

District appointment, particulars, Sinha, 9984-5, 
9990-4 ; Carnduff, 10,769, 10,890-2. 

Higher appointments among, fewer than among 
deputy magistrates, Krishna K. Mukheiji 12,869 
Increase in number required, Mahiah, 13,127,13,301; 

Abdul Majid, 15,085-7 ; Sarvadhikari, 17,288. 
Injurious effect on position of, by last general re¬ 
organisation, Ghaudhuri . . . . 17,379 

Humber in certain districts and control of work by 
High Court, Carnduff - - - 11,221-6 

no Objections to criminal jurisdiction by, Ghose 

14,047 

Pay and grading; 

Acting allowance recommended, Ghaudhuri 17,385 
Age on reaching Rs. 500 grade, Chaudlmri 17,683 
Compares unfavourably with that of deputy magis¬ 
trate, Banerjea - ■ - 15,484,15,503-4 

Complaints and recommendations, and question of 
confidential reports, Carnduff- - 10,900-5 

Grading, details, and defects, Krishna K. Makherji, 
12,858-60, 12,867; Amritalal Mukheiji, 13,529 
-34; Cuming, 16,299, 

Increase advised and details, and question of, 
Carnduff, 11,291-3 ; Mookerjee, 12,553-5 ; Cum¬ 
ing, 16,319; Baikuntha Nath Sen, 16,597 ; 
Ghaudhuri, 17,644-54. 

Particulars, Krishna K. Mukherji, 12,785 ; Sarvad¬ 
hikari, 17,218. 

Regrading advised and increase of pay and details, 
Abdul Majid, 14,945, 15,088-90; Chaudlmri, 
17,380, 17,453-62, 17,672-85; p. 573, p. 574, 
p, 575. 

Regrading, &o,, scheme under consideration, Cwa- 

ing . 16,450-4 

detention of grade of Rs. 500 advised, Cumdng 

16,319 

Time-scale advocated, Krishna K. Mukherji 

12,861-2 

Pension, relaxation of rule re 25 years advised if age 
limits retained, Ctdlis - ■ - 18,745-6 

Power of district judge to suspend, never used and 
might be struck out, Carnduff - - 11,308-9 

Promotion : 

Late age of promotion to subordinate judge, 
grievance re, Mookerjee, 12,204, 12,548-52; 
Banerjea, 15,496-9, 15,501; Cuming, 16,546-8; 
Sarvadhikari, 17,214. 

More rapid, question of, Chaudlmri 17,499-502 
Progress of, comparison of and pay, &c. with deputy 
magistrate, Krishna K. Mukherji, 12,870-6 ; 
Banerjea, 16,503-4. 

by Selection to post of subordinate judge, Carnduff 

10,770 

Ratio of sub-judges to, in Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa, and question of regrading, Cuming 16,542-3 
Recbditment ; 

Appointment, procedure of, Carnduff 11,180-98, 

11,279-83 

Competitive examination advised, Ghose 14,149, 

14,201 

Earlier, question of, Carnduff’ 11,291-3, 11,295-7 
from Graduates, and discontent probable if district 
judgeships recruited from the Bar, Cullis 

18,736-8 


Munsifs — continued. 

Recruitment — continued. 

Posts not filled by failures at the Bar, and sons of 
subordinate judges and deputy magistrates often 
anxious to obtain, Carnduff - 11,180, 11,265-6 

Suggestions.p. 575 

System satisfactory, Sinha - - . 10,312 

Reports on work of, by district judge, Cai-nduff ’ 

10,829 

Retirement, suggestions, Carnduff - 11,295-7 

Selection at early age as probationers for listed 
posts suggested, Carnduff'. 10,756,10,804,11,046-6 
Suggestions re opening certain posts to, GuUis 

18,747 

Training .- „ 

as As.sistant Settlement officers useful, Carnduff, 
11,298-300; Beatson-Bell, 11,934; Cuming, 
16,554; CkIIjs, 18,751. 

(see also under Judicial Branch, P.C.S.) 

Transferred during Easter holidays do not get 
joining time, and real grievance re, Camduf 

m 11’310 

Travelling allowance, increase advised, Peters, 13,893 ; 

Sarvadhikari, 17,227. 

Work : 

Hard work, complaints re, Banerjea - -15,152 

should be Required to do criminal work, Abdul 
Majid, 14,943, 15,021-5; Banerjea, 15,193-5, 
15,234-50. 

Satisfactory, Sinha . 9945 

(see also Judicial Branch, P.C.S.) 

Mymensingh riots, Beatson-Bell 12,048-55,12,059-61 


TSf. 

Natives of India (see Indians). 
Nomination [see under Reei'uitment). 


O. 

Official residences (see Housing Accommodation). 

Open Competition in England (see Indian Civil Service 
Examination). 

Oriental Languages: 

Rules for encouragement of study; 
no Alteration advised. Be, 10,365; Stephenson, 
15,564, p. 554. 

Language leave suggested, Hughes-Buller 16,712 
Rewards not approved of, and considei’ed kind of 
“ pot-hunting,” Reatson-HeH - - -11,883 

Rules suitable, W. S. Milne, 11,342—3 ; Macpherson, 
18,987. 

in Syllabus of Indian Civil Service Examination 
(see under Syllabus under Indian Civil Service 
Examination). 

(see also Indian languages under Probation, I.C.S., 
and Vernaculars). 

Overwork ; (see Insufficiency of Staff"). 


P. 

Palit, Sir Taraknath, donation to Calcutta University, 
and use of, Thibaut - - 18,817-20, 18,863 

Pay, I.C.S.: 

Acting allowances, system satisfactory, and no com¬ 
plaints, and particulars, Be, 10,385; Stephenson, 
15,590 ; Macpherson, 19,002, p. 562. 

Adequate, W. P. Milne -----17,239 
Allowance to European officers recruited in England 
advocated, Mitra - - . 11,595 

Differences of conditions in the provinces should 
be considered, and local allowances suggested, 
W. S. Milne, 11,529; Stephenson, 15,586. 
Distinction between judicial and executive 
branches invidious and unnecessary, and sugges¬ 
tions re. Be - - - - 10,380, 10,626-8 

European standard not necessary for Indians, and 
would be too expensive, Cullis 18,539, 18,695-7 
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Pay, I.C.S .— continued. 

Exchange Compbksation Allowance : 
if Abolished, corresponding increase in salaries 
advocated, W. S. Milne, 11,351 ; Macpherson, 
19,001. 

Abolition for future entrants advised, Banerjea, 
15,144; Macpherson, 19,001. 

Abolition with increase of pay for all officers, 
advocated, Sinha, 9849-50 ; Be, 10,383, 10,384; 
Beatson-Bell,11,90Q~1 ; Mooheijee,12,197; Ghose, 
13,933-4; Stephenson, 15,588-9; Sarvadhikari, 
17,045-46; McLeod, 17,710; Basu, 18,296, 
p. 562. 

Continuance advocated, Fazlul Haq, 12,904; Abdul 
Majid, 14,934 ; Macpherson, 19,001, p. 578. 
Decision re, Hiighes-Buller ... 16,717 

Grades of service for years 1860, 1870, 1880, 1890, 
1900, and 1912, Stephenson - 15,585; p. 560-1 

Inadequate, and revision necessary, and suggestions, 
Sinha, 10,020; l)e, 10,381; Carnduff, 10,762, 
10,944, 11,227-32; W. S. Milne, 11,348-50; 
Beatson-Bell, 11,898, 11,915, 11,998-209; Braith- 
waite, 14,245-6,14,293-4; Shorroclc, 14,525,14,601; 
Chaplin, 14,788, 14,815; Stephenson, 15,586, 
15,731, 15,760, 15,843-54; Hughes-Buller, 16,715 
-6,16,889; McLeod, 17,710 i Sarvadhikari, 17,0415, 
17,158 ; Cullis, 18,557 ; Curtis, 18,725-6 ; Mac¬ 
pherson, 18,998-9,19,083-91, p. 561, p. 577-8. 

Initial, raising of age of entry without raising, would 
render I.C.S. less attractive, Carnduff 11,229-31 

Judicial Branch (see that title). 

Listed Posts (see under Listed Posts). 

Present rates. Be, 10,379 ; Stephenson, 15,584, 
p. 560. 

Superior in judicial branch, W. S. Milne 11,348, 

11,530-2 

Time-scale ; 

not Advocated, and reasons, Be, 10,387-8; Milne, 
11,352; Stephenson, 15,592, 16,067-71, p. 578. 
not Advocated and if introduced should be fol¬ 
lower grades only.p. 573 

in Lower grades only advised, and scheme p. 562 
More suitable for small cadre, but when blocks 
occur, minimum standard of pay on basis of, 
suggested, Hughes-Buller - - -16,718 

no Objections to, in certain circumstances, 
Stephenson .... 15,738,16,065-7 
Regulating minimum only advocated to avoid 
block in promotion, Cullis - 18,558,18,589-92 
Separate, necessary for each main class of appoint, 
ment, if time-scale adopted, Stephenson, 15,593 ; 
Macpherson, 19,004, 19,081-2. 

Teatblling allowance : 

Raising of rates advocated, Mitra - -11,627 

Scale for transfers, Crosse - - - - 13,731 

on Transfer, inadequate - - - - p. 580 

Uniformity : 

Desirable, Be, 10,382; W. P. Milne, 17,239; 
Beatson-Bell, 11,899. 

Similarity of work not only criterion, and district 
should be considered, Milne - 11.,350, 11,529 

Unnecessary, but high appointments in three 
presidencies should receive equal pay. Stephenson 

15,587 

Unnecessary, Macpherson - - - -19,000 

Pay, P.C.S.: 

Acting allowance advocated, with officiating pro¬ 
motions, Amritalal Muhherji 13,325, 13,356-7, 

13,364-8 

Adequate to secure proper qualifications, Cuming 

16,300 

Adequate, with some alterations, Beatson-Bell, 11,938; 
Amritalal Muhherji, 13,324 ; Stephenson, 15,641; 
Macpherson, 19,037, 19,219. 

Adequate to secure qualifications necessary, owing 
to lack of openings for educated young men, Peters 

13,789 

Adjustment on Principle recommended by 
Public Service Commission op 1886-87 : 
in Accordance with importance of service advised, 

Peters - -.13,787 

Alterations, details of, Stephenson 15,640; p. 572 


Pay, P.C.S.— continued. 

Adjustment on Principle recommended by 
Public Service Commission of 1886-87— 
continued. 

Due regard to salary necessary for officer to live 
according to position, advised, Sinha, 9860; 
Mitra, 11,611; Beatson-Bell, 11,937; Mooherjee 
12,206, 12,530; Krishna K. Muhherji, 12,779. 
Principle approved, Mitra, 11,611; Ali Ashraf, 
12,574; Fazlul Huq,12,912-, Amritalal Muhherji, 
13,322 ; Banerjea, 15,155 ; Stephenson, 15,639 ; 
Cuming, 16,298; Macpherson, 19,036, p. 571. 
Principle sound, but not only necessary considera¬ 
tion, Sarvadhikari, 17,057 ; Chaudhuri, 17,378. 
Principle suitable, but has not been followed, 

Crosse . 13,547, 13,712-3 

Assimilation of two branches desirable, Peters, 
13,787 ; Banerjea, 15,156, 15,159. 

Average rates, in Bengal, Madras and Bombay, 

Crosse .13,547 

Charge allowance, practice of engineering depart¬ 
ment advised, Mitra - - - . . 11,617 

Extra allowance to officers posted in unhealthy dis¬ 
tricts advocated, Peters - - 13,809, 13,836-40 

House allowance advocated, Mitra 11,627, 11,659-63 
Inadequate and revision necessary, Sinha, 9860 ; Be, 
10,428, 10,721; Carnduff, 10,773 ; Mitra, 11,613, 
11,784-6, 11,810 ; Mooherjee, 12,206, 12,280, 
12,526-30, 12,553-5; Ali Ashraf, 12,576, 12,594, 
12,610-6, 12,723-4; Krishna K. Muhherji, 12,781, 
12,814-5; Fazlul Huq, 12,913; Mahtab, 13,129, 
13,293, 13,302; Crosse, 13,560, 13,574-5, 13,587-9, 
13,639-40,13,688 ; Peters, 13,771,13,782-4,13,787 ; 
Ghose, 13,940-1,13,999-400 ; Braithwaite, 14,375 ; 
Stephenson, 16,235-45 ; Cuming, 16,319; Baihantha 
Nath Sen, 16,597, 16,675 ; Sarvadhikari, 17,062 ; 
W. P. Milne,17,24:9 ■, Gupta, 17,896; Rasa, 18,302. 
Last general reorganisation, date and unsatisfac- 
toiy results, Mitra, 11,612; Ali Ashraf, 12,575; 
Krishna K. Muhherji, 12,780, 12,847. 

Maximum not satisfactory and suggestions, Mahtab, 
13,195-8, 13,294-5 ; Peters, 13,771. 

Minimum, raised recently, Mitra - - -11,655 

Rates in Bengal less than in other districts, and 
do not attract men of same qualifications, and 
disadvantage of, Crosse 13,547, 13,570, 13,712-3 
Rearrangement of grading, but not complete, Mitra 

11,655-6 

Regrading required more than rise of pay, Carnduff' 

11,288 

Time-scale : 

Advocated, Carnduff, 10,773; Ali Ashraf, 12,578, 
12,617-9; Rarierjea, 15,502 ; Sen, 16,676 ; Basu, 
18,302,18,532. 

Advocated, for lower grades, Mitra, 11,615-7 ; 
Krishna K. Muhherji, 12,783, 12,785, 12,829-32 ; 
Amritalal Muhherji, 13,326; Crosse, 13,550-1, 
13,572-3,13,645; Peters, 13,771,13,792-4,13,879 
-84; W. P. Milne, 17,240,17,321-4; Chaudhuri, 
17,382-3, 17,385, 17,499, 17,591-3 ; Macpherson, 
19,039, 19,041. 

not Advocated, Be, 10,430 ; Stephenson, 15,643, 
p. 573. 

Charge allowance under a system of, not advised, 
Amritalal Muhherji .... 13,327 

if Introduced should not be confined to lower 
gi’ades, Beatson-Bell .... 11,940 

Question of different scale for two branches does 
not arise as branches distinct, Cuming - 16,304 
Separation into classes, question of, Macpherson 

19,040 

Similar to scale fixed for Provincial Service of 
P.W. Department advised, if increase in higher 
appointments not made, Ali Ashraf 12,580 
Travelling allowance, first class, advocated, Krishna 
K. Muhherji, 12,796, 12,833-6; Crosse, 13,560, 
13,698 ; Peters, 13,809, 13,828—30 ; Stephenson, 
16,248. 

Pensions, I.C.S. : 

Annuity system, history, Sfephejison - -15,609 

Anomalies, &c. - - - - - - p. 578 

Commutation should be possible, Hughes-Buller 

16,725, 16,770-2, 16,795-7, 16,965-64 
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RUYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA : 


Pensions, I.C.S — contin-aed. 

Comparison with other services, Carnduf 10,764-5, 

10,806-7,10,906, p. 577 

4 PER CENT, Deduction: 

Abolition advised, Macpherson 18,998, 19,014-15, 

19,085, p. 577-8 

Actuarial examination rc payments by members 
desirable, StepJieason, 15,609, 15,746-8, 16,058, 
16,215-6 ; Hughcs-Bulle)-, 16,722, p, 664. 
Amount, Be, 10,569-70; Cidlis, 18,734, 

Equal annuities : 

Appro%'ed, Be. 10,406-7 ; W. S. Miltie, 11.358-9, 
11,414-23; Hughe^-Baller.16,721; Beation-Bell, 
11,913 ; Stephenson, 15,607 ; Gullis, 18,563 ; Mac- 
pherson, 19,014, p. 564. 
not Approved and suggestions, W. P. Milne 

17,239 

Improvement, if any, should take form of increase of 
annuity, Stephenson -----15,608 
Increase for every year's active service after full 
pension earned advocated, to retain services of 
best men. Be 10,403, 10,405, 10,490-4, 10,567, 

10,630 

Increase to 1,5001 advocated, Beatson-Bell 11,915, 

11,998, 12,001 

Listed posts (see under Listed Posts), 
on Medical certificate, not entirely satisfactory and 
improvements suggested, Garnduff, 10,766, 
11,216-7; W. S. Milne, 11,361; Mitra, 11,625; 
Stephenson. 15,612; Gtdlis, 18,567; Maepherson, 
19,019; p. 564, p. 579-80. 

Non-conteibutory system : 

1,0001 advocated, Carndujf, 11,047-8, 11,233-5; 

Hughes-Bidler, 16,722; Cullis, 18,563, 18,593 -4. 
Acceptable, if maximum and minimum same as 
now, Be- - ■ - - - - 10,404 

of Actual amount paid by Government fairer but 
less attractive, Garnduff- - ■ 11,236-45 

Rates suggested. Be .10,408 

Yarying with salary not advocated, W. S. Milne, 
11,358; Beatson-Bell, 11,914, 11,918; Stephen¬ 
son, 15,608. 

Officers start pensionable service later, and effect 
on promotion, - - - -15.586 

Reduced: 

for Accidental incapacity, rules approved. Be 

10.409 

for Inefficient officers : 

Advocated, and rates suggested, W. S. Milne. 
11,360; Mitra, 11,626, il,65-7-8; Stephenson. 
15,611, 15.729 ; Hughes-Bidler, 16,714, 16.724 ; 
Giillis, 18,566; Maepherson, 18.996, 19,018, 
p. 560, p. 564, p. 571, p. 579. 

System dangerous, and pension not lower than 
on medical certificate advised, Beatson-Bell 

11,919 

Relaxation of rule re 25 years’ service necessary if 
age limits not altered, Cuming - 16,314, 16,550 

Special, foe high posts, &c. : 

Advocated, and details, Garnduff, 10,764-5; 
Hughes-Buller, 16,721, .16,723, 16,891-3 ; Cullis, 
18,564-5 ; Maepherson, 19,017 ; p. 564. p. 519. 
not Advocated, with exception of Lieutenant 
Governor, and reasons, Beatson-Bell, 11,913, 
11,916; Stephenson. 15,607, 15.610. 

Not advocated, W. S. Milne 11,358-9, 11,414^23 
Preferential treatment for judges of High Court 
not approved, Be -----10,406 
for Yoluntaiy retirement after 15 years’ service, i-ate 
suggested, Crosse - - 13,558,13,579-84 

Pensions, P.C.S.; 

for Families of members of P.C.S. (see Family Pension 
Fund and also Provident Fund). 

Full, period of service, reduction from 30 to 25 
years advocated, Mitra - . - . 11,625 

Grievance re losing first two years based on mis¬ 
understanding, Stephenson - - 16,246-7 

Improvements suggested, Amritalal MuMierji 13,339, 

13,353-5, 13,403-7 
Maximum insufficient, and increase to Rs. 6,000 
suggested, Crosse 13,557, 13,578, 13,647-9. 

13,692-3 

Oflicers not able to earn full amount without ex¬ 
tensions and di.sadvantages, C'uming - - 16,278 


Pensions, P.C.S.— continued. 

Reduced foe inefficient opficbes : 

Advocated, and suggestions re rate, Beatson-Bell, 
11,948 ; Krishna K. Middicrji, 12,793 ; Stephen¬ 
son, 15,654 ; Cuming, 16,315, 16.317; Maepher¬ 
son, 19,031, 19,050. 

not Approved, Bo, 10,441 ; Beatson-Bell. 11,948 ; 
Amritalal Middierji, 13,340. 

Rule requiring 2 years’ continuous service, repeal 
advised, Mitra ----- -11,623 

for Service of even 10 years advocated, if officer 
willing to retire, and one-third suggested, Peters 
13,804. 13,806. 13,824-7, 13.885 
Suitahle, but might he based on salary of last year. 

Maepherson 19,049 

System satisfactory, Be, 10,443, 10,439; Alooherjee, 
12,208; Krishna K. Mulcherji, 12,792; Amritalal 
Mulcherji, 13,338; Stephenson, 15,653; Cuming, 
16,,313; W. P. Milne, 17,240; Maepherson, 19,052, 
p. 574. 

System not quite satisfactory, Ali Ashraf, 12,588 ; 
Mahtab, 13,131-2; Chaudlniri, 17,396, 

Peters, A. P., evidence of - - - - 13.747-895 

Pleaders: 

Recruitment from (see under Judicial Branch). 

Uses and value of. Cuming - - - 16,417-26 

Police: 

Probationers, class and comparison with I.C. 

Servants, Hughes-Buller - - - 16,871-8 

Inspectoe-Geneeal : 

Addition to schedule of I.C.S. Act of 1861, ad¬ 
vised, Be ■ - - - - -10,334 

Post may be held by police offiesi’. Hughes-Buller 

16,947 

on Commission in non-regulation provinces draw 
same pay as members of I.C.S,, Crosse - 13,552 
Provincial Service, prospecits better than in P.C.S., 
but not preferred, Peters - 13,844-8, 13,857-8 

Superintendent of, ofiicer of P.C.S. should be placed 
on same footing as. re I'egulatious for pension, 

Mitra .11,625 

Training of probationei's in India successful, but not 
analogous to I.C.S., Stephenson - - -15,557 

Training Institutions : 

Particulars, Huglies-Bidler - 16,756-6. 16,794 
draft Rule in connection with training of snb- 
inspectons at. (juc.ffed, Hughes-Buller - 16,713 
Separate from I.C.S. instruction, advised, Hughes- 
Buller - - - - - 17,000-1 

Postal insurance, advantage taken of. by members of 
P.C.S., Stephenson ----- 15,657 

Pl’CCGdCHCC * 

Question of, Sinha - - - 10,313, 10,046- -52 

Warrant of ; 

Certain officers of P.C.S. find no place in, Crosse 

13,560, 13,660-4 

position of Collectors and Magistrates of P.C.S 
and listed officers, Sinha - - 10,083-4 

Probation, I.C.S.; 

Allowance advocated, and suggestions re amount. 
Be. 10,350. 10.474; W. S. Milne, 11,329; Beatson- 
Bell, 11,868; Peters. 13.764; Braithwaite, 14,215, 
14,275 ; Shorroeh, 14.517, 14,543—4 ; Stephenson, 
15,551; Cuming, 16,262; Gupta. 17,896,18,088-92 ; 
Basil. 18,280; Bundlett, 18.755 ; Macpihersou, 
18,973, p. 552, 

Allowance, refund if candidate rejected not advo¬ 
cated. Be - - - - - - 10,475-6 

Advocated, Strong, 9608 ; Sinha, 9836; Mooherjee, 
12,188; Fadul Huq, 12,894 ; Ghose, 13,920 ; Braith- 
waite, 14,236; Banerjea, 15,131 ; Stephenson, 
15,547; Basil, 18,277 ; Maepherson, 18,970, p. 552. 
in Britain, advocated. Beatson-Bell 11,866. 11,873, 

11,878 

Course of study: 

Accounts : 

Advocated, Be, 10,355 ; W, S. Milne, 11,326, 
11,334; Stephenson, 15,554, 15,555-6; Ctim- 
ing, 16,267, p. 553. 

not Advocated. Beatson-Bell. 11,872, 12,030-3 ; 
Maepherson, 18,978. 
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Probation, I.C.S.— continued. 

OoirBSB OF Stttby— continued. 

Classical language should he oompulsoiy, Beatson- 

Bell .11,871 

Course prescribed in 1891 admirable, Beatson-Bell, 

11,871 

Degree advised, Strong, 9623, 9726 ; Gupta, 17,896, 
17,992, 18,087. 

Differentiation for Indians: 
not Advocated, Strong, 9610; Be, 10,361; 
W. S. Milne, 11,339 ; Mooherjee, 12,190 ; Ghose, 
13,921; Braithwaite, 14,237 ; Banerjea, 15,133, 
15,176. 

Necessary, and details, Mahtah, 13,113; Nosm, 
18,287. 

Necessary if simultaneous examination intro¬ 
duced, Baikuntha Nath Sen - - 16,581 

Only as regards vernaculars suggested, Beatson- 
Bell, 11,879, 11,889 ; Stephenson, 15,560; 
Macplierson, 18,983, p. 553. 

English constitutional history and local govern¬ 
ment, and parliamentary institutions, Banerjea 

15,132 

for Europeans, course advised, Sarvadhikari 

17,032 

General study advised for executive branch, Sarva¬ 
dhikari ------ 17,123-9 

Honours degree advised, Be, 10,353, 10,472-3; 

Beatson-Bell, 11,871, 11,884. 

Indian Geography; 

De.sirable, Be, 10,355; W. S. Milne, 11,334; 
Beatson-Bell, 11,872 ; Stephenson, 15,554-6 ; 
Hvghes-Bidler, 16,704-5 ; Basu, 18,282 ; Mac- 
phoraon, 18,978, p. 552-3. 
not Necessary, Cuming - - . - 16,267 

Indian History ; 

Advised, Beatson-Bell, 11,978; Banerjea, 
15,132 ; Stephenson, 15,554-6 ; Hughes-Bnller, 

16.704- 5 ; Basu, 18,468-9, p. 552, p. 553. 

not Advocated, Macpherson - - 19,079-80 

Indian languages ; 

Grammar, grounding in, advised. Be. 10,355; 
W. S. Milne, 11,332, 11,342; Beatson- 
Bell, .11,872, 11,978; Stephenson, 15,554-5, 
16,043-4; Cuming, 16,267; Macpherson, 
18,977-8, p. 552-3. 

in England preferred, Be, 10,359; Milne, 11,338 ; 
Mitra,11,592 ; Beatson-Bell,11.876 ; Stephenson, 
15,559; Basu, 18,258, p, 553. 
in India advised, Carnduff, 11,039; Mahtah, 
13,113; Cuming, 16.267; Hughes-Buller, 

16.704- 5, 16,778; Macpherson, 18,977-8, 

in London as well as, or better than at Oxford 
or Cambridge, Milne - - - 11,430-3 

Modern and classical advised, Banerjea 15,132-3 
Persian or Sanskrit, (piestion of, Macpherson 

18,977 

Vernaculars advocated, Fazlul Huq, 12,895; 
Ghose, 13,920; Gupta, 17,896 ; Cidlis, 18,550. 
Indian sociology, &c., need for. Strong, 9734-41, 
9760-3 ; Baikuntha Nath Sen, 16,559, 16,643 ; 
Hughes-Buller, 16,848-63. 
for Indians, course advised, Sinha, 9838., 9885-7 ; 

Sarvadhikari, 17,032 
Law : 

Attendance at Law Couiis and reporting of cases 
advocated. De, 10,355 ; C(!r/id«/L10,752,11,034, 
11,040; W. S. Milne, 11,334; Beatson-Bell, 
11,872; Stephenson, 15,555; Cuming, 16,267, 
16,439-41; Hughes-Buller, 16,704, 16,776, 
Gupta, 17,896; Basu, 18,282, 18,289; Ctdlis, 

18.550- 1; 31acpherson. 18,974, 18,977, 18,978, 
19,202, 19,273-4. 19,353-5, p. 553, p. 5.54. 

Confined almost entirely to law, advised, and 
course, Garnduf, 10.752, 10.760; Ctdlis, 

18.550- 1, 18,731-2. 

Indian: 

Advocated ----- p. 553. 
Chiefly during second year in India advised, 
Macpherson - - . . 18,977-8 

not Essential, Stephenson, 15,555 ; Macpherson, 
19,079-80. 

Necessary, De, 10,354-5 ; IV. S. Milne, 11,334 ; 
Beatson-Bell, 11,872,11.978 ; Ghose, 13,920 ; 
Cuming, 16,267 ; liiindlett, 18,755. 


Probation, I.C.S.— continued. 

CouB.SE OP Study — continued. 

Law —continue d. 

Suggestions re course, Be, 10,651; Carnduff, 
10,814-5, 11,210-5 ; W. S. Milne, 11,430-3 ; 
Abdul Majid, 14,931; Hughes-Buller, 16,704, 
16,778; Macpherson, 19,272-5, p. 553. 
Thorough training necessary, and suggestions 
W. S. Milne, 11,326; Beatson-Bell, 11,884-5 ; 
Stephenson, 15,548-9, 15,554-6; Cuming, 
16,266, 16,336-41, 16,373-5, 16,438; Sarva¬ 
dhikari, 17,039; Gupta, 17,896; liundlett, 
18,755 ; Macpherson, 18,974-5, 18,977, 18,988, 
19,136-40, 19,198-202 p. 552. 

Political economy : 

Desirable, De, 10,355; W. S. Milne, 11,334; 
Beatson-Bell, 11,872,11,978; Banerjea, 15,132 ; 
Stephenson, 15,555-6. 

Doubtful, Hughes-Bidler - - - 16,705 

not Necessary, Cuming, 16,267; Macpherson. 
18,978. 

Political science advocated, Banerjea 15,132, p. 552 
Principle of Lord Macaulay’s Committee ; 
Accepted, W. S. Milne, 11,332 ; Beatson-Bell, 
11,870; Stephenson, 15,553; Cummg, 16,265 ; 
Hughes-Buller, 16,703; Macpherson, 18,976, 
p. 552. 

not Accepted, Be .10,353 

Riding advised, Hughes-Buller - - - 16,704 

Specialised training advised, Stephenson, 15,553; 
Hughes-Buller, 16,700; McLeod, 17.702. 

17,810-1. 

more Thorough training desirable, Milne -11,396 
Trade economics advised, Stephenson ■ ■ 15,554 

University course, suggested, De, 10,353, 10,472-3 ; 
Braithwaite, 14,215, 14,272, 

Differentiation between persons of mixed 

AND UNMIXED DESCENT ; 

not-Advocated, Sinha, 9848; Be, 10,372-3 ; Mooker- 
jee, 12,196 ; Ghose, 13,932 ; Braithwaite, 14,244; 
Sarvadhikari, 17,044. 

only in Matter of vernaculars desirable, Baneijea 

15,143 

Men who are not pure Indians should be treated 
as Europeans as regards languages, Beatson-Bell 

11,890 

Early training best, Stephenson - ■ - 16,138 

IN Enoland : 

in Addition to periods in India advocated, but less 
important and might be omitted. Strong 9642-4. 

9650 

Advocated, and reasons, Sinha, 9838-9, 9883-7, 
10,197; Be, 10,346, 10,356, 10,648-9 ; Carnduff, 
10,760, 11,034-44 ; W. 8. Milne, 11,335; Mitra, 
11,589,11,594 ; Mookerjee, 12,191,12,232; Fadul 
Huq, 12,896-7; Peters, 13,769; Ghose, 13,922, 
14,155; Banerjea, 15,134, 15,174, 15,177-8, 
15,180,15,229-30, 15,303; Stephenson, 15,556-7, 
16,040, 16,209; Cuming, 16,268 ; Hughes-Buller, 
16,882-6; Sarvadhikari, 17,030, 17,096-105, 
17,120-1, 17,127-9; McLeod, 17,759; Gupta, 
17,896; Basil, 18,283; Rundlett, 18,755,18,760-2; 
Macpherson, 19,201-2, p. 553. 
at Approved residentia.l university : 

Advised, Sinha, 9838, 9883-7; Be, 10,320, 
10,328,10,348-9,10,351, 10,464-8, 10,683-6; 
Carnduff, 10,760, 11,043-4; W. S. Milne, 
11,327-8, 11,389-92 ; Mitra, 11,590-1, 

11,715-21; Beatson-Bell, 11,867; Fazlid Huq, 
12,896-7; Peters, 13,762-3; Ghose, 13,900; 
Braithwaite, 14.215, 14,273; Stephenson, 

15,549-50, 16,035-9, 16.087-99; Cuming, 

16,261, 16,263, 16,268; Hughes-Buller, 

16,701-2; Sarvadhikari, 17,030; Gupta, 
17,896, 17,928, 17,987-92, 18,224; p. 552. 
not Advocated, Basa .... 18^279 
not Advocated if age of admission 23 or 24, 
Macpherson ..... 18^972 
for Indians passing examination in India advo¬ 
cated, and stricter and more detailed certificates 
than of those recruited in England, Mookerjee 

12,167 

in London advocated, Cullis - - - 18,o.")! 
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Probation, I.C.S.— continued. 

IN England — continued. 

Separate institution: 

Advocated, Peters, 13,765 ; Huqhes-BuUer, 
16,701-2. 

not Advocated, De, 10,352; W. S. Milne, 
11,331; Beatson-Bell, 11,869; Stephenson, 
51,552; 16,261,16,264; CuZIis, 18,552, 

Macpherson, 18,975 ; p. 552. 
after Simultaneous examination, advised for 
Indians, Mitra .... 11,678-9 

in England and India, in equal period.s, advised, 
Macpherson - - - 18,971, 18,979, 19,272-5 

Final examination, in Indian language ;ind laws 

advised, Mahtab .13,092 

IN India : 

Advocated, Strong, 9608,9611,9621,9629,9649-51, 
9724-5, 9770, 9789; Sinha, 10,109-10; Fazlul 
Huq, 12,895-6, 12,897, 12,940; B. C. Mahtab, 
13,092, 13,229; W. P. Milne, 17,239, 17,256. 
not Advocated, McLeod .... 17,709 
Arrangements by Provincial Government: 

Advocated, Strong, 9613 ; Mahtab, 13,115 ; Ghosc, 
13,924 ; Baikuntha Nath Sen, 16,584. 

Central provincial institutions desirable and 
scheme, Hughes-Buller 16.707, 16,709, 

16753-6, 16,764-9, 16,781-94, 16,798-8001 
not Desirable, De, 10,358; Carnditff, 11,037; 
Banerjea, 15,136; Stephenson, 15,558; Sar- 
vadhikari, 17,036; Basu, 18,284. 

Special training colleges u.sefnl, and police 
ofticers might shai-e, Macpherson - 18,981, 

19,201-5 

in Capacity of personal assistant to judicial 
commissioner, advocated, W. P. Milne - 17,239 
College, central: 

Desirable, Strong, 9612 ; Mahtab, 13,114 ; Peters, 
13,766 ; Braithu-aita, 14,215, 14,239-40, 14,27(! 
-7,14,452-4; Baikuntha Nath Sen, 16,583; 
Sarvadhikari, 17,030, 17,035-6, 17.096-105, 
17,126 ; Basu, 18,281 -.Macpherson, 19,356-9.’ 
not Desirable. Sinha, 9840; De, 10,357; IF. S. 
Milne, 11,336 ; Beatson-Bell, 11.874; Mooker- 
jee, 12,192; Fazlul Huq, 12,898; Ghose, 
13,923; Banerjea, 15,135; Stephenson,15,557 ; 
Hughes-Buller, 16,706; Macpherson, 18.980 
p. 553. 

Separate from police institution desirable, 
Hughes-Buller .... 17,000-1 

Course of training under magistrate or other 
officer advocated. Strong - 9609, 9630. 9706-7 
Distrilmtion of men among specially selected 
districts advised if colleges not instituted, 
Macpherson - - - . . -18 981 

for Englishmen, impracticable, Sinha - 9839, 

98,88-9 

Necessary, if age limit not reduced and year in 
England abolished, and under Collectors ad¬ 
vised, Beatson-Bell - - . . 11,875 

Question of combination with training, Stephenson 

16,040-2 

as Test of character advocated, and effect on 
recruitment. Strong - - . 9730-1 

Training in India as well as two years in England 
not j)racticahle, Sinha - - . . 9890 

of Indians, necessary to test power of dealing with 
people and of bearing responsibility, Strong'^ 

e T 9771 

oi Indians recruited in India corresponding to 
Statutory O.S., suggestions, Sarvadhikari - 17,043 
Judicial Branch (see that title). 

for Officers recruited as cadets same as for recruits 
by open competition advised, Beatson-Bell - 11,889 
Period : 

1 year advised, Sinha, 9837-8; Abdnl Majid, 
14,931; Stephenson, 15,527 ; Hvighes-Butler, 
16,700, 16,774, 16,881; IF. P. Milne, 17,239 
17,248; J5asM, 18,278 ; Cullis, 18,550. 

1 year at least advocated, Fazlul Huq - 12,895 

T . li941 

1 yea,r in England and 1 in India for Europeans, 
Mitra, 11,589, 11,645—7; Mookerjee, 12,191, 
12,232—5. 


Probation, I.C.S.— continued. 

Period— continued. 

2 years advised, Strong, 9609, 9621, 9636 ; Sinha, 
9838, 9888-9, 10,029 ; Carnduff, 10,752, 10,760, 
10,789; IF. S. Milne, 11,326, 11,344, 11,393-6, 
11,424; Mookerjee, 12,167,12,189,12,191,12,232 ; 
Banerjea, 15,132, 15,1/5, 15,230; Stephenson, 
15,548 ; Cuming, 16,260,16,438 ; Baikuntha Nath 
Sen, 16,562 ; Macpherson, 18,971. 

2 years in England, if simultaneous examination 
introduced, Mitra - 11,589, 11,593, 11,645-7 

2 years for men recruited in India advised, Ghose, 
13,920 ; Abdul Majid, 14,931. 

2 or 3 years, Banerjea - - 15,230, 15,304 

3 years advised, De, 10,328, 10,347, 10 464 
10,469-71 ; Gupta, 17,896, 17,925-8, 17,983-6’ 
18,086 ; Bundlett, 18,755, p. 552. 

3 years advocated if age limit reduced to 17-19, 
Beatson-Bell 11,843, 11,865,11,871, 11,979-81 
3 years if simultaneous examination introduced, 
Sarvadhikari - - . 17,030, 17,093-5 

4th year if necessary to specialise in Indian 
language and law, De 10,328, 10,347, 10,464, 

10,647 

no Alteration if present system of recnaitment 

i:ept. -De.10,347 

Longer, advised, Sarvadhikan - - 17,086-8 

Power of elimination advocated. Strong, 9706-7- 
Mitra, 11,649-50 ; McLeod, 17,760. 

AFTER Recruitment in India : 

Differentiation for Indians not advocated, Ghose 

13,931 

One or two years advocated, Mahtab ■ - 13,121 

Retention advised, but change in character, Hughes- 

Buller .16,699 

after Simultaneous examination in England for 
those passing in India and vice versa, Baikuntha 
Nath Sen .... 10,562, 16,643-7 
Special attention necessary to formation of character, 
in manners and customs of India and in courtesy, 
&c. to people, Hughes-Buller - 16,713, 16,843--9 
Stricter, would exclude more Indians or raise 
standard. Strong - - . 9671-4,9756-7 

Probation, P.C.S.: 

Examination, if any, should be of practical nature, 

Peiers .13,776 

System satisfactory, Sinha, 9856; Mitra, 11,601; 
Mookerjee, 12,203; Banerjea, 15,151; Sarvadhi¬ 
kari, 17,053. 

System, and training imder public prosecutors ad¬ 
vised, in addition, Amritalal Mukherji - 13,310 
Training not sufficiently careful, and more personal 
attention advised, Mitra - - . . 11,601 

Unsatisfactory and suggestions, Peters, 13,776; 
Baikuntha Nath Sen, 16,593. 

Promotion, I.C.S: 

Absolute fitness essential qualification for promotion 
to head of a district, Stephenson - 15,582, 16,055-7 
Acting, should depend on state of cadre, and should 
not be denied on account of rule or conditions of 

service, De . 10,374-5 

Block, reasons, &c., Ali Ashraf, 12,616, 12,762; 
Krishna K. Mukherji, 12,781, 12,831 ; Peters, 
13,782-4; Cuming, 16,276. 

Block in 1911, and then rapid, and particulars, 
Stephenson - - - . 15,569, p. 565 

from Collector to Judge, and Judge to Commissioner, 
old system approved, Beatson-Bell - -11,897 

Confidential reports : 
should be Communicated to officer, Peters - 13,809 
Difficult to attach importance to, Abdul Majid 

^ , 15,059 

Knowledge of language should form item in, 
Hughes-Buller - - . . . p 0 

Question of communicating prejudicial remarks to 
officer, Beatson-Bell - - - 12 056-8 

System and effect on promotion, De 10,653-62, 

^ -.3 .. . . 10.703 

Consideration whether attitude to Indians sympa¬ 
thetic advised, Mookerjee - - 12,199, 12,512-4 

Effect on, of later retirement of officers, siephen- 
.15,686 
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Promotion, I.C.S. — ■continued. 

Faster in Bengal, Be - - - ■ - 10,699 

G-reater weight should be given to proficiency in 
Indian languages and details, Moolcerjee 12,194, 

12,507-11 

Improvement of grading preferred to officiating pro¬ 
motions or time-scale, Sfep/ieason 15,642-3, 15,652, 

p. 573 

of Indians, no instances of suspension for post of 
district magistrate, Stephenson ■ - 15,706-7 

Officer passed over for Commissionership not in¬ 
efficient, as he is efficient as Collector, Stephenson 

15,582, 15,730 

OfPICBBS failing to OBTAIN; 

no Inconvenience to administration, Stephenson 

15,569, p. 555 

Tabular statement, Stephenson 15,569, p. 555-6 
Officiating grade : 

Retention advocated and satisfactory, Be. 
10,386; Stephenson, 15,591-2, 15,739 ; Mac- 
pherson, 19,003. 

System, particulars, some delay caused, immaterial 
re promotions, but hardship re reversions, 
Stephenson - . . . 15,591, p. 562 

Proposal to create grade of Joint Magistrate at 
Bs. 1,200 would I'etard, Stephenson - 16,048-9 

Selection for higher appointments advocated, but 
frequent promotion of juniors over heads of senior 
men deprecated, Maopherson - ■ - 18,9f)6 

Selection by merit from Rs, 500 advocated, Krishna 
K. Muhherji 12,868 

Seniority could he based on result of open competi¬ 
tion examination, Mitra. - ■ - 1.1,646-7 

by Seniority, advocated, Beatson-Bell ■ - 11.895 

Tests might be less rigorous, Krishna K. Muhherji 

12,775 

Time scale (see under Pay), 

no Undue congestion at present, Cvllis - - 18,592 

Promotion, P.C.S.: 

Block, causes and remedies, Amritaial Muhherji, 
13,512-5 ; Stephenson, 16,242--3 ; Crosse, 13,644-5. 
Block not anticipated through training of officials 
for judicial branch of I.(!.S. in subordinate judicial 
posts, Sinha ..... 10,228-34 

Confidential reports : 

Carefully considered, Stephenson - 15,634-5 

Good and bad should be both communicated to 
officers, Git Ashraf. 12,570,12,756-7, 12,760-1; 
Krishna K. Muhherji. 12,774,12,854-5,12,851-5 ■ 
Abdul Majid, 14,937, 15,060. 

Even flow not secured by rate of recniitment, AU 
Ashraf, 12,568; Krishna K. Muhherji. 12,781. 
no E.vtra responsibility in highei- grades and less 
vigorous test advocated than in I.C.S., AU Ashraf. 
12,622; Krishna K. Muhherji, 12.774 -5. 

Facilitated by listed posts and question of sufficiency, 
Amritaial Muhherji .... 13,452-62 

Failure to obtain, on account of danse 7, I’easons 
should be communicated to officer, Abdul Majid 

14.937. 15,060 

Interests of individual officers and atiministration 
reconciled, Amritaial Muhherji - ■ - 13,317 

Officers should not he superseded for trivial faults, 

AU Ashraf . 12,570, 12,606-7 

Officiating ; 

Aholised 1899, Stephenson - - 15,640, p. 572 

Advocated, Be, 10,429,10,724; Amritaial Muhherji, 
13,325,13,356-7,13,364-8,13,533-6; Chaudkuri, 
17,381; Peters, 13,790 ; SarvadhiJmri.ll,224-(o. 
Advocated when officer goes on deputation or 
furlough for six months, hut not necessary if 
time-scale adopted, Ali Ashraf 12,577,12,620-2 
not Advocated, and reasons, Stephenson 15,642, 

15,751-4, p. 573 

Grievance re, hut cadre constructed on assumption 
of not making, .Beafeow-Pd? - - - 11,.9.39 

not Necessary,hut discontent re, Maepherson 19,038 
not Necessary if time-scale introduced, Krishna K. 
Muhherji ...... 12,782 

Present practice unsatisfactory, Crosse 13,549, 

13,689 

Same plan as in I.C.S. advocated, Mitra - 11,614 
Permanency in higher grades should depend on good 
conduct and efficiency, Crosse - - ■ 13,551 

e 21909 , 


Promotion, P.C.S.— continued. 

Br Selection to superior grades : 

Approved, Crosse, 13,551; Peters, 13,771. 

Enforced too rigorously, and question of, Krishna 
K. Muhherji ...... 12,774 

not Satisfactory, AU Ashraf - . -12,569 

Usual way, Beatson-Bell, 11,932 ; Amritaial Muh¬ 
herji, 13,316. 13,438-9; Maepherson, 19,030-1. 
by Selection, to special appointments outside P.O.S., 
Beatson-Bell, 11,933; Stephenson, 15,635. 
on Racial grounds, disapproved, Beatson-Bell 11,929 

Rules under revision.p. So.r; 

BY Seniority : 

to Grade of Bs. 500 prefen-ed, Mitra, 11,606 ; Ali 
Ashraf, 12,560, 12,570; Krishna K. Muhherji, 
12,766, 12,783. 

Preferred, Beatson-Bell - - . 11,932-3 

Stoppage for inefficiency with option of retiring on 
reduced pension advocated, Ali Ashraf - 12,590 
System, Gamduff, 10,770; Beatson-Bell, 11,932. ' 

System, and no change necessary, Stephenson 

15,634-5, p. 571 

System not entirely satisfactory, and difficulty re 
confidential reports, Mira - 11,607,11,722-9, 

11,746-7, 11,796-8 

System works well.p. 671 

Too slow, and improvement necessary, Sinha, 
10,261; Mitra, 11,613, 11,811-2; Ali Ashraf, 
12,576, 12,616; Mahtah, 13,129, 13,299, 13,302-3; 
Refers, 13,789; Busw, 18,302, 

Vacancies nnfilled owing to difficulties re amalgama¬ 
tion, Stephenson .16,244 

Worse than formerly, Mitra, 11,612 ; Peters, 13,788. 

Provident Fund; 

Compulsory contributions fx-om P.C.S. advocated, 
Kiran Chandra Be, 10,444, 10,641; Peters, 13,807, 
Officer of P.C.S. entitled to subsci’ibe to, Stephenson 

15,618, p. 565 

Subscribed to, by members of P.C.S., Amritaial 
Muhherji, 13,343, 13,409—13; Cuming, 16,318. 
Sub.scription from P.C.S., I’emarks re, and raising of 
limit of contribution, advocated, and optional, K. N. 
Chaudhuri - . . . 17,401,17,608-15 

not Suitable as family pension fund for P.C.S., 
Crosse - - - 13,559,13,586-9,13,606-12 

Table showing coutribxitions of membei’s of P.C.S. 
executive branch, and no other facilities necessary, 
Stepheuspu - - 15,618, 15,657, p. 562, p. 574 

Provincial Civil Service: 

Amalgamation of Subordinate Executive Service, with 
(see ■under Exeiaxtive Service, Subordinate). 
Appointments to posts of judge in High Court, 
Judicial Commissioner, &c. very few, and examples, 

Carnduff . 11,268-78 

Cadre 

Became self-contained in 1899, Stephenson 

15,640, p. 572 

Contained only posts required for general admini¬ 
stration before 1899, xvnd arrangements re 
special departments, Stephenson 15,640, p. 572 
Increase advocated, Crosse, 13,687 ; Braithwaite. 
14,265-9. 

Number of men in first three grades, Krishna K. 

Muhherji . 12,856-7 

Number of appointments of grade Rs. 500, Krishna 

K. Muhherji .12,866 

Strength of, Amritaial Muhherji, 13,306 ; Peters, 
13,771; CaTOxV/.y, 16,279 ; Chaudlmri.n,'MK). 
Classes of offices and appointments, no change 
advised. Be, 10,422; Mitra, 11,603; AU Ashraf, 
12,567 ; Amritaial Muhherji, 13,312 ; Stephenson, 
15,629; Cuming, 16,287; Macphersoti, 19,029, 
jj. 570. 

Confirmation, length of time before, Amritaial Aluh- 
hriiji, 13,404-6 ; Stephenson, 16,246; Cuming, 
16,278. 

Designation : 

I.C.S. Class II. advised, W. P. Milne - - 17,240 

“■ Indian Judicial and Executive Service ” suo'- 
gested, Baikuntha Nath Sen - - - 16 596 

D 
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EOYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA: 


Provincial Civil Service — continued. 

Designation — continued. 

Satisfactory, SinJia, 9859 ; l)c, 1.0,426; Mookerjce, 
12,205; AU Ashraf, 12,573; Krishna K. Muk- 
herji, 12,778, 12,838-42 ; Fazlul Huq, 12,911; 
Mahtab, 13,128; Amritalal Mnlchei-ji, 13,321; 
Peters, 13,786; 8tephensou, 16,638; Cnmmg, 
16,297; Sarvadldkari, 17,056; Chandhuri, 17,377; 
MacphersoH, 3319,0, p. 571. 
not Satisfactory, but no change suggested, Mitra 

11,610,11,782-3 

Substitution of name of province for “ provin¬ 
cial ” advocated, Crosse - 13,546, 13,710-1 

“ ITncovenanted service ” prefen-ed, and “ provin¬ 
cial ” bar to promotion, Banetjea - - 16,154 

Divisional and district offioens should not be supplied 
with chai'acter books of officers of, serving under 
them, Mitra - - - - 11,627, 11,813-4 

, Different status fi-om I.C.S. and improvement advo¬ 
cated, and method, Macpherson - - 19,066-71 

no Differentiation of work between 4th and hth 
grades, Stephenson - - - 15,634, p. 571 

Effect on proposed abolition of listed posts, a)id 
(jueation of compensation, Siaha, 10,248, 10,265; 
Mookerjee, 12.528; Chose, 13,971-2; Ctiniiny. 
16,540-1; Macpherson, 19,225-35. 

Effect on, if young man selected at early age as 
probationer for listed posts, Ciirnduf - 11,045-6 

Expansion to take over I.O.S. work advised, W. P. 

Milne . 17,240, 17,286-7 

Existing oeganisation : 

Satisfactory, Be, 10,445; Mookerjee, 12,209; Amri¬ 
talal Mukheiji, 13,-344 ; Stephenson, 15,658; 
Macpherson, 19,053, p. 474. 
not Satisfactory, and suggestions, Ali Ashraf. 
12,593; Banerjea, \b,\b9 ■, 16,319. 

In(U'ease in personnel desirable, and recent iiun-eases, 

Hughes-Buller . 16,832-3 

Indians failing in open competition examination 
for I.C.S. should have chance of post in, Shiha 

9907-8 

Members, no fault to find with. Be - - 10,720 

Monopoly of three castes, Brahnrans, Kiiyasthas, and 

Vaidyas, Cuming .16,284 

Nomination of district officer of candidate accept¬ 
ing temporary post under Government, system 
approved and re-introduction advised, Beatson-Bell 

11.927 

Posts in higher grades too few, Sinha, 9857; 
Mookeijee, 12,204 ; Ali Ashraf, 12,576; Amritalal 
Mukherji, 13,514-5 ; Baikuntha Nath Sen, 16,591; 
Macpherson, 19,220. 

Prestige lowered, Ali Ashraf- - - 12,655-6 

Privilege of presentation at Governor’s levee for 
officers of, advocated. Mitra, 11,627 ; Ali Ashraf. 
12,594, 12,703-5. 

Prospects compared with I.O.S., Macpherson - 19,250 
Prospects and status not satisfactory, Mookerjee, 
12,526 ; Crosse, 13,710-1; Sarvadhikari, 17,062. 

Recruitment ; 

Higher branches, power of Government to apjioiut 
direct to, not exercised, Chandhuri- - 17,445 
Reorganisation, dates and results, Amritalal Muk- 
13,323 ; Refers, 13,788; Sfep/ten-son, 15,640 ; 
Cuming, 16,299, p. 572. 

Rules, alteration suggested, Abdul Majid, 14.937, 
14,969: Cuming, 16,278. 

Separate service for Indians would lower status of, 

Carnd'uff .10,822 

Service in, I'.onsidered honourable career, Mahtah 

- 13,181-4, 13,194 
Vacancies pending decision re allotment to Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa, Cullis - - 18,753-4 

Understaffed, and alterations suggested, Krishna 
K. Mukherji, 12,796, 12,817-20; Peters, 13,779; 
Banerjea, 15,152 ; Stephenson, 15,756. 

(see also Leave, Pay, Pension, and Recruitment.) 

Provincial Legislative Courts, new Regulations and 
increased number of boai'ds, extra woi-k to collector, 
Stephenson ------ 16,221-4 


Provincial Services: 

Amalgamation with Imperial, suggested, W. P. Milne 

17,352 

Comparison of prospects in, of various departments, 

Peters - .13,841-2 

Public Instruction, Director of, extia pension sug¬ 
gested for, Cuming .16,316 

Public Prosecutor: 

Appointments to sessions and assistant sessions 
judgeships from, advocated, Baikuntha Nath Sen 

16,562 

Training of probationary officers of P.C.S. under, 
advocated, Amritalal Mukherji - - - 13,310 

Public Services; 

Division into European trained and Indian trained 
suggested, Stephenson .... 15,807 
Increase of pay advocated, Chaplin - - 14,788 

Recruitment, scheme advised, Shorrock - 16,648-50 

Public Works Department: 

Bungalows built by, more expensive than by other 

agencies, Crosse .13,719 

Division between “ Imperial ” and '■ Pi'ovincial ” Ser¬ 
vice, dissatisfaction re, Krishna K. Mukherji 12,840 
System of selection, W. P. Milne - - 17,302-3 

Q 

Queen’s Proclamation, 1858, repeal inadvisable, Sinha 

10,139 

Quinquennial Examination (see under Gouditions of 
Service). 


K. 

Races in India: 

Differences, ethnologically, Macpherson - 18,949, 

19,216-7 

more Solidarity among, neoessaiy before introducing 
simultaneous examinations, Abdul Majid 14,924, 

14,958, 15,033-41 

Racial feeling (see Oiiste feeling and prejudice). 
Raiyats: 

no Access to district magistrate, Fazlul Huq - 13,022 
Question of appreciation of, or confidence in, Euro¬ 
pean or Indian officers, and more contact with 
officers of lower ranks, Fazltd Huq - 13,026-33 

Treatment l)y Civilians slightly defective thi'ough 
ignorance of small points, Strong - 9754, 9758-9 

Recruitment, I.C.S.: 

Age of arrival in India : 

21 advised. Be .10,329 

21 to 23, advi.sed, Shorrock - 14,517, 14,522 

21 to 24 advised, McLeod - - . . 17,706 

22 or 23 advocated, Beatson-Bdl, 11,846; Braith- 
waite, 14,226, 14,369, 14,407. 

22 to 23, or at latest 24, but probably 22 not prac¬ 
ticable, Macpherson. 19,092-6,19,136-40,19,200-1 

23 adidsed, Baikuntha Nath Seii - - 16,569 

23—24 advocated, Banerjea, 15,118; Alacpherson, 

18,955, 18,957, p. 547. 

23- 5 suggested, Mitra, 11,573; Stephenson, 15.526 ; 
Rundlctt, 18,755, 18,764. 

23 to 26 advised, Mookeijee - - - 12,174 

24 advociited, Peters, 13,755 ; Hughes-Bidler, 
16,690,16,779; Sarvadhikan, Vi fill . 

24- 25 advocated, Strong. 9625-8 ; Sinha. 9820-1 ; 
Chose, 13.907. 

■ 25 advocated, Mitra, 11,316; Busu, 18,268. 

Indian Civilian not at disadvantage on account of, 

De- -.10,719 

Raising of, without raising initial pay, would 
render service less attractive, Carnduff 11,229-31 
Allotment of proportion of vacancies to be filled in 
England, and another proportion in India not 
advocated, but better than simultaneous examina¬ 
tion. Carnduff - - - . . 10,977-9 

no Alteration suggested if separate recruitment 
adopted for judicial branch, Sinha - 10,180-5 
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Eecruitment, I.C.S.— continued. 

AnSTJAL indent : 

Forecast for 8 to 10 years really required, tut 
impossible, and system as satisfactory as possible 
to devise, Stephenson - - 15,681, p. 569 

System, particulars, Stephenson 15,581, p. 559 
Alternative scheme, ivith two lists, abjections to, 
Gupta . 17,8.%‘, 17,968-72 

Appointment by Secretary of State alone, no altei-a- 
tion advised - - - - - - p. 579 

Best men only obtained by good terms. Stephenson 

15,511, 15,662 

Better men required now than formerly, Macpherson. 

19,317-8 

Certain proportion by present system and the rest by 
selection from P.O.S. proposed, and details, Abdtd 
Majid 14,925,14,951-7,14,987-9,15,000-1, 

15,027-31,15,068-9,15,074-5 
Claims of children of I.C. Servants to be considered, 
and something to be said for Haileybm-y, Beatson- 

Bell . 12,089-91 

Class bepebsentation : 

Attainable by system of selection, and scheme, 

W. P. Milne .17,239 

Desirable, Beatson-Bell, 11,838; Fazlv.1 Hnq, 12,883, 
12,959, 12,990-1, 13,034-42; MaMah, 13,098, 
13,171-3, 13,268-9. 

Efficiency should be fir.st consideration, Braitlmaite 

14,221 

Some consideration necessary in making rules, 

Banerjea .15,288 

System of open competition does not give proper 
representation, Mahtah - - - 13,271-3 

Undesii-able, Sinhn, 9815, 9995, 10.005; Ohose, 
13,901. 

Combined system of competition and selec¬ 
tion ; 

Advocated, schemes and reasons, Fazhtl Huq, 
12,968-74; Braithwaite, 14,215, 14,217, 14,220, 
14,222, 14,259-63, 14,272-7, 14,352,14,378-417; 
Shorrock, 14,517-S, 14,536-50,14,629,14,646-50, 
14,671-93, 14,712-6; Hughes-BuUer, 16,682, 
16.735-40, 16,824-5, 16,931-45; Bundlett, 

18,755. 

Liked, but not practicable. Macpherson 18,948, 

19,055-8, 19,254 

Competitive Examinations : 

Do not test character, &c,. 111 P. Milne 17,317-9 
for Europeans advocated, Chaplin 14,793, 14,7!K1 
Preferred, and leasons, Sinha, 10,015-6; De, 
10,336, 10,338, 10,360, 10,371, 10,498, 10,663-7, 
10,706-7, 10,718; Mitra, 11,562, 11,566; FazM 
Huq, 12,877, 12,880, 12,917; Ghose, 13,900, 
13,901; Ahdnl Majid, 14,984- 6 ; Ba^ierjea, 15,269 
-76, 15,284-8; Vaiimntha Hath Sen, 16,663; 
Basu, 18,253, 18,258. 

Single examination advised, W. P. Milne 17,239, 

17,245-6 

Some form advocated, Shorrock - - -14,516 

Standard varies, Fazhil Huq - - 13,043-9 

Differentiation for Indians not advocated, Mookerjee, 
12,169; Fazlul Huq, 12,883; Chaplin, 14,788, 
14,810, 14,814; Gupta, 17,896, 18,181. 

Efficiency should be sole consideration, Shorrock, 
14,686-93; Banerjea, 15.260-70, 15,287-8. 

Effect on European recruitment of recniitment of 
Indians up to one half number admitted, Ghose 

13,966-7, 14,005-15 
Effect of reduction of appointments open to compe¬ 
tition not likely to be injurious, Banerjea 15,302 
European trained recruits necessary, Stephenson 

15,769-78, 16,008-11, 16,084-121 
European training necessary, Braithwaite, 14,222; 
McLeod, 17,794, 17,807; Stephenson, 15,677-80, 
15,686. 

of Europeans, for higher posts only, and inferior 
posts only as training, Stephenson, 15,575 ; Mac¬ 
pherson, 18,949, 19,073. 

Field for which European agency not required 
should be open to P.O.S., Stephenson - - 15,520 

Highest quality of candidates, English or Indian, 
necessity for obtaining .... 14,246 
Improvement necessary and change advised, McLeod 

17,701-2, 17,718 


Recruitment, I.C.S.— continued. 
in India : 
by Competition : 

not Pair to certain classes and races, lint a 
matter of levelling up education, Stephenson 

15,905-8 

would not Presuppose existence of certain 
_ qualities, Stephenson - 15,904, 16,126, 16,195 
Indians should be eligible for appointment in 
England only if educated in England - p. 540 
Indians should still be eligible for appointment in 
England, Sinha, 9816 ; Be, 10,320 ; Beatson- 
Bell, 11,S39 ; AfooWyee, 12,170; Mahtah, 13,097, 
13,166 ; Peters, 13,754 ; Ghose, 13,902 ; Stephen¬ 
son, 15,519. 

in Lieu of system of listed posts, Ghose, 13,903 ; 
Abdul Majid, 14,926. 

in Lieu of, or supplementary to system of listed 
posts, question of, Fazlul Huq - - 12,885 

Nomination, &c., not advocated, and i%asons, 
Mookerjee, 12,169 ; Fazlul Huq, 12,883, 12,884 ; 
Shorrock, 14,520-1,14,553-6,14,777-8 ; Stephen¬ 
son., 15,518; Baikuntha Nath Sen, 16,564-5 ; 
Sarvadhikari, 17,011; Cullis, 18,541 ; Btmdlett, 
18,755; Afacphersoii, 18,952. 

Rules for, under Act of 1870, and details re result, 
&c., Stephenson .... 15,928-66 
Some system of direct recruitment approved, for 
posts to be held by European agency, if Euro, 
pean minimum retained and no interference 

with listed posts .p. 546 

Supplementary to system of listed posts, advised, 
Braithwaite, 14,223; Beatson-Bell,ll,9A0,p. 546. 
Supplementary to system of listed posts, not ad¬ 
vocated, Mitra . 11,568 

or Indians : 

Approved, but facilities given in Act of 1870 
rather unfair on Indians passing I.C.S. examina¬ 
tion, but modification not advocated, Beatson- 

Bell .11,853 

Best men not secured by competitive examination, 
Shorrock .... 14,619, 14,590-6 
Class imbued with English or Western ideals, 
required, Abdul Majid .... 14,958 
by Competitive examination, and from P.O.S. 

only, advocated, Macpherson - ■ . 19,122 

Date of first appointment, Carnduff - 11,056-7 

Different treatment for, objected to, Gupta 

17,896, 18,181 

Direct preferred to promotion from P.C.S., Mac¬ 
pherson -. 19,253 

Direct relation between number in listed posts 
with number in I.C.S. advocated, Hughes-Bnller 

16,695 

Effect of different statutes, Stephenson 15,861-84, 

15,919-66 

not Entirely successful, and defects, Carnduff 

10,756 

Excessive, no guarantee against necessary hitherto, 
Braithwaite • - - - - . 14 447 

Fixed proportion .objected to, Basu - - 18,261 

Increase possible by careful selection, McLeod 

17,704, 17,814-7 

Increased facilities: 

Advocated, Sinha, 9835 ; Randlett, 18,755 ; 

Gupta, 17,896,17,911-4, 18,152-5. 

Demand for, and recent promises and assur¬ 
ances given, and liberal treatment desirable. 

(Gupta _ .17,896 

Desire for wider opjiortunities. Stephenson 

15,681 

Political aspect of demand, Mookerjee, 12,323-9 ; 
Stephenson, 15,801-2 ; McLeod, 17,749-51. 
Men of aristocratic class advantageous, but men 


probably not suitable, Macpherson - 19,297-8 

Men as efficient as Europeans, Basu 18,274, 

18,510-4 

Minimum qualification advocated, Sinha - 9868 

Pay and position should be equal, Sinha - 9874 


Present system approved, Sinha, 9827; Mahtah, 
13,107; Stephenson, 15,532; Cullis, 18,549 ; 
Macpherson, 18,964, p. 548. 

Promotion from P.O.S. preferred to simultaneous 
examination, Macpherson - - - 19,282-3 
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ROYAL GOSIMISSIOS ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA : 


Recruitment, I.C.S. — continued. 

OP Indians— continued . 

Proportion of posts should be one third, Sinha 

9826, 9865-78 

Provision for students failing for, required, 
appointment in P.O.S., advised, Mookerjee 

12,167, 12,229-31,12,274-8 

Racial qualifications must be considered, Mac- 

pherson .19,326 

Reservation of 25 per cent, of appointments in 
Province advocated, Mahtah ■ - -13,097 

Restriction to residents preferred, Sinha, 10,241- 
7; IP. S. Milne, 11,385-8; Chaudhuri, 17,564. 
Scheme for fixing number of posts open to, 
Mahtah - - - 13,097, 13,145-9, 13,191-3 

System approved subject to certain suggestions, 
Mitra, 11,580; IP. 8. Milne, 11,322 ; Mookerjee, 
12,180; Gho.’se, 13,913 ; Banerjea, 15,124. 

System not satisfactory, Baikuntha Nath Sen 

16,575 

of Talent who do not enter for competition, no 
system approved if nomination necessary. Bam 

18,413-7 

with Western education, by open competition in 
England ; no objections, Macpherson 19,319-32 
Widening of field advised, but not at expense of 
efficiency, Mookerjee 12,319-28, 12,519-21 

of Influential classes, no method would l)e satis¬ 
factory, Braithwaite - ... - 14,368 

Reed for looking at things from Indian standpoint, 
and question of deficiency re, BeaUon BcU 

12,070-8 

Nomination or Selection : 


Recruitment, I.C.S. — continued. 

Scheme not likely to diminish very much number of 
appointments to be filled by open competition in 
England, Banerjea - - . . 15,216-8 

of Selected officers from the services might be useful, 

Mahtah .13,109 

Separate examinations (see that title). 

Simultaneous examinations (see that title). 
less Suitable for Indians, and tends to exclusion of 
more manly races and of Muhammadans, Beatson- 

Bell - .11,831 

System analogous to “ King’s Indian Cadets ” 
advocated, and scheme, Beatson-Bell - 11,830-1 
11,838-9, 11,877, 11,954-7, 12,010-2, 12,042-3 
Test of charactef not advocated by nomination or 
otherwise, Mookerjee . . . . 12,281-2 

Too much importance attached to book learning and 
too little to administrative capacity, and physical 
appearance should be taken into account, McLeod 
17,702, 17,720-4, 17,732 
Univei-sity training advised, but not necessaiy, 
Sarvadhikari - - - 17,087-8, 17,184-5 

(see also under Executive Branch and under Judicial 
Branch.) 

Recruitment, P.C.S. : 

Aoe Limit ; 

20 advised, Stephenson .... 15,527 
Present age suitable, De . - . 10,496 

Annual rate and result, Mitra, 11,606; Ali Ashraf, 
12,568; Amriialal Mukherji, 13,315. 

Annual rate of 3'82 not sufficient, and formula 
devised ns remedy, Stephenson - 15,633, 15,749, 


not Approved, De, 10,319, 10,482-3; Carnduff. 
10,749, 10,924-6 ; Mitra, 11,696-7 ; Fazlul Hvq, 
12,971-2 ; Banerjea, 15,307-12 ; Basil, 18,262, 
18,412-7, 

Liked, but not advocated, and reasons, Carnduff 

10,746, 10,777-9 

Objections to, but less strong if after competitive 
examination, Stephenson • 15,511, 15,663-5 

from Public schools, question of, Beatson-Bell 

11,834, 12,013-8, 12,062-9, 12,094-6 
Selection Board, and scheme advocated, Cluinlin, 
14,788, 14,793-5, 14,796-804; TP P. Milne, 
17,239, 17,245- 8, 17,250-5,17,288-308; McLeod, 
17,702, 17,704-5, 17,725-9, 17,787-94, 17,804-9. 
Same method advised to ensure admission of 
candidates of good birth and position, on account 
of want of courtesy of some members of I.C.S., 
Fazlul Huq - 12,906,12,918-9,12,948-51, 

12,969-78 

Physical capacity needed, McLeod 17,738-41,17,793 
Qualities necessary for sncceseful administrators, 

Gupta .17,896 

Recommendations equally suitable to Indians, 
Braithwaite ...... 14,215 

Recruits : 


p. Oli. 

Attracts best talent available, Cullis - - 18,539, 

18,702-4 

Best men not attracted, and suggestions, Sinha, 
10,101; Stephenson, 16,012-3. 

Best talent does not get in, Gupta - - 18,124-6, 

18,200, 18,219-20 

Class representation : 

An-angements for, for certain period only, advised, 

Basu . 18,429-30, 18,471 

Classes fairly represented, Mitra, 11,600, 11,764, 
11,801-2 ; Krishna K. Mukherji, 12,770; Fazlul 
Huq, 12,910 ; Baikuntha Nath Sen, 16,592 ; Sar¬ 
vadhikari, 17,052. 

Classes not fairly represented, Beatson-Bell, 
11,929,12,044-8; Ali Ashraf, 12,564; AniritaUil 
Mukherji, 13,309; Cuming, 16,284. 

Desirable, and method of securing, Mitra, 11,600, 
11,764, 11,801-2; Beatson-Bell, 11,927; Ali 
Ashraf, 12,562, 12,564, 12,603-5, 12,038-47, 
12,657-64; Krishna K. Mukherji, 12,768-9; 
Fazlul Huq, 12,910, 12,934-5 ; Mahtah, 13,163 ; 
Ahdul Majid, 14,925, 14,938-9, 14.969-71; 
Banerjea, 15,150, 15,203-10 ; Stephenson, 15,624^ 
15,626; CMmimji, 16,278; Man-pherson, 19,025-6 
p. 570. 


at Age-limit 17-19 less satisfactory, Macpherson 
18,956, 19,268-71, 19,311-6 
Comparison with Police Service, Hughes-Bidler 

16,871-8 

Deterioration. Mitra, 11,572, 11,664. 11.775-8; 
McLeod, 17,702. 17.719-24, 17.781-6. 17.802-3 
17,846-54, 17,869-72; Cullis, 18,546, p. 57]’, 
p. 583. 

Entering service before 1891, had better knowledge 
of law, Carnduff .... 11,212-3 
Fairly suitable, Beatson-Bell - - . 11,845 

Falling off in merits of candidates, due more to 
decline in popularity of service than to defect 
of system, Stephenson - - 1.5.511, 15,759 

Inferior type owing to decrease in candidates and 
necessity for going to bottom of list owing to 
increase in demand for Europeans, Fazlul Huq 

12,906, 12,942-5 

Merits vary, and general education of later ones 
better and special education of earlier ones, 
Beatson-Bell - - - 11,844, 11,976. 12,070 

Satisfactory, but not so many from best schools 
as formerly, Stephenson, - - 15,525, p. 547 

Cndesirable men, certain number. Beatson-Bell 

1.2,014-5 


Efficiency should not be sacrificed, Sinha, 9855, 
9995-10,005; De, 10,525-31, 10,706-12 ; Mooker¬ 
jee, 12,202, 12,369-72; Amritalal Mukherji, 
13,309; Peters, 13.775 ; Ghose, 13,938 ; Banerjaa, 
15,266-8, 15,288. 

Gradual adjustment by nomination, Beatson-Bell 

12,083-8 

Impossible m competition, Gupta, 18,233; p. 570. 
More necessary than in I.C.S. and less difficult to 
secure, Fazhd Huq - 12,959, 13,034-42 

Particulars re, statement, Stephenson - 15,622, 

p. 569-70 

Proportion of Hindus and Muhammadans, 

Banerjea . 15,434-6 

Results of open competition, Basu - 18,472-4 

Unnecessary, De, 10,419; Baikuntha Nath Sen, 
^ 15,692, 16,590, 16,625-9 ; Sarvadhikari, 17,052. 

Combined nomination and competition, schemes 
advocated, Sinha, 9852, 10,066-73, 10,252; Mitra 
11,597-8, 11,600, 11,651-4, 11,762-6, 11,800-2,’ 
11,807-9; Mookerjee, 12,200, 12,366-72 ■ Ali 
Ashraf, 12,561-2, 12,601-5, 12,637-47 12,695-9 
12,744; Peters, 13,770; Ghose, 13,925,’ 13,997-8 • 
Ahdul Majid, 14,926, 14,938, 14,968-71, 15,000-1 • 
Banerjea, 15,202-8, 15,367-72; Gupta. 18,229-34’ 
18,239-42. 
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Becruitment, P.C.S.— continued. 

Competitive examination : 
age limit, 23 to 25, Bam - - - -18,298 

Alone, not suitable, Beatson-Bell, 12,082-8; Chap¬ 
lin, 14i,788. 

Advocated, Be - - 10,706-7, 17,896,18,118,' 

18,206-10 

not Advocated, Fazlul Huq - 13,052, p. 570 

might be Better if partly restored, and University 
and the Governor should have more appointments 
at disposal, Mahtab - - 13,125, 13,163 

Encourages backward communities, Ali Ashraf 

12,664-70 

Muhammadans admitted by, Beateon-Bell, 12,103- 
4 ; Ali Ashraf, 12,668-70, 12,735-7. 

Oxien competition among nominees of district 
officers, promotion from other services and 
Governor’s cadetships advocated, Beatson-Bell 

11,927 

Preferred, and reasons, Be, 10,495, 10,499 ; Ghose, 
14,146-52 ; Banerjea, 15,147 ; Baikuntha Bath 
Sen, 16,565, 16,663-6 ; W. P. Milne, 17,240, 
17,246-50. 

Reasons for abolition, Stephenson - - 16,250 

Recruits by, better. Be, 10,417; Mitra. 11,598, 
11,751 ; Beatson-Bell, 11,927,12.079-81; Gupta, 
17,896, 18,118. 

Recruits, practically no difference, Fuzlul Huq, 
13,068-70 ; Stephenson, 16,164-5. 

Conditions suitable. Be, 10,416 ; Garnduff, 10,768 ; 
Mitra, 11,596; Beatson-Bell, 11,926; Stephen¬ 
son, 15,619 ; Cuming, 16,277 ; Sarvadhikari, 17,049; 
Macpherson, 19,023, p. 565. 

Conditions suitable with some improvements, Ali 
Ashraf, 12,560; Krishna K. Mukherji, 12,766; 
Fazlul Huq, 12,907; Amritalal Mukherji, 13,304; 
Abdul Majid, 14,937. 

Conditions unsatisfactory, and too much personal 
TlTStrenee, and suggestions, - -18,298 

Consideration of different methods, Stephenson 15,624 
Constitution, statement in Appendix B. correct, 
Stephenson .... 15,621, p. 568 

Details.p. 565 

Dieect appointments to higheb geades 
Addition of proviso that Government will not 
exercise power except in interests of administra¬ 
tion, and that necessity for thorough knowledge 
of vernacular will be applicable to both branches 
advocated, Krishna K. Mukherji - - 12,766 

not Approved, and suggestions re, Ali Ashraf, 
12,560, 12,598-600, 12,631-6, 12,713-20; 

Krishna K. Mukherji, 12,766. 

Power to make direct appointments should be 
taken away, Mitra - - - 11,596, 11,767-8 

Powers not exercised, Chaudhuri - - 17,445 

Disability as regards appointment of Englishmen, 
Crosse 13,593—6 

Existing system, pai'ticnlars re, Peters - - 13,772 

Higher standard advised, W. P. Milne - -17,240 

History and details of different systems, Stephenson 

15,622 

no Limit fixed, and vacancies filled up as they occur 
by seniority, Chaudhuri ... -17,361 

Nomination .- 

a Certain proportion unavoidable, Sarvadhikari 

17,081-3 

Defects, Ali Ashraf, 12,679; Krishna K. Muk¬ 
herji, 12,768. 

Difficulty re university nominations when Dacca 
University established, Krishna K. Mukherji 

12,768 

Duties re, and influence exerted by relations, &c., 
and difficulties, Gupta. - 18,112-7, 18,199-204 
not Entirely satisfactory, Mitra - - -11,597 

Government should have full discretion, Gupta 

18,205-10 

Nominating authority, Sinha - - 10,067-73 

Objections, Be, 10,483; Mitra, 11,694-5, 
11,748-53. 

Preferred, Amritalal Mukherji, 13,307 ; Baikuntha 
• Nath Sen, 16,671; Macpherson, 19,025. 

System, details, Mitra, 11,754-61, 11,800; Ali 
Ashraf, 12,671-94. 

Notification by Government of Bengal, Appointment 
Department, August 1912 - - - - p. 565 


Recruitment, P.C.S. — continued. 

Officer enters service too late in life, disadvantage, 
and good men deterred from entering, Carnduff 

10,769 

Over-reomitment in the past, Krishna K. Mukherji 

12,773,12,816-23 

BY Peomotion eeom sijboedinate SEEVICE : 
Increase in number of appointments advocated, 
Krishna K. Mukherji . . . . 12,767 

Retention advocated, Mahtab - - - 13,164 

Resteiction to eesidents of Peovince ; 
Advocated, Be, 10,418; Beatson Bell, 11,928; 
Krishna, K. Mukherji, 12,766; Mahtab, 13,126; 
Amritalal Mukherji, 13,308; Chaudhuri, 17,358, 
17,364, 17,554-60. 

Advocated with exceptions if necessary, Mitra, 
11,599; Ali Ashraf, 12,563; Krishna K. Muk¬ 
herji, 12,769; Fazlul Huq, 12,909; Peters, 
13,774; Abdul Majid, 14,939 ; Banerjea, 15,149; 
Stephenson, 15,625, p. 570. 
not Advocated, and reasons, Sinha, 9854, 10,116-8 ; 
Mookerjee, 12,201; Ghose, 13,936—7 ; Baikuntha 
Nath Sen, 16,590; Sarvadhikari, 17049, 17,051; 
Basu, 18,299. 

same Rigid educational test as in I.C.S. not necessary, 

Sinha . 10,074-5 

Rules; 

Question of revision - - - - . p, 565 

Suitable, Macpherson - -. - - . 19,024 

Suitable as far as concerns executive branch, 
Amritalal Mukherji .... 13.305 

not Satisfactory, and suggestions, W. P. Milne 17,240 
Sons of faithful Government servants having 
special claim, need consideration, Krishna K. 
Mukherji ....... 12,768 

Standard of general education with reference to 
local conditions undesirable, and general standard 
advised, Baikuntha Nath Sen - - - 16,590 

System, Carnduff, 10,769; Stephenson, 15,620; 
Baikuntha Nath Sen, 16,638-42, 16,665-6, 16,669 ; 
Basu, 18,298. 

System satisfactory, Amritalal Mukherji, 13,307; 
Stephenson, 15,624, p. 570. 

Tabular statement, correction, Stephenson - 16,258 
Tabular statement of total number of appointments 
since 1884 with particulars of method of appoint¬ 
ment, Stephenson - - - 15,622, p. 569-70 

Three years’ practice might be dispensed with, and 
reasons, Carnduff .10,769 

Registration, Inspector-General of: 

Extra pension suggested, Cuming - - -16,316 

Last was a Muhammadan, Stephenson - -16,162 

Post filled by Indian, Carnduff - - 11,006-8 

Reservation of certain posts to I.C.S. {see Statutory 
Regul.ations). 

Retirement, I.C.S.: 

for Accidental incapacity, rules approved. Be -10,409 
should be Allowed after 21 years irrespective of time 

taken in service, Be .10,410 

should not be Allowed before five years’ service, 
Stephenson r - - • 15,582, 15,721-3 

OOMPULSOEY : 

at 55 advocated, Krishna K. Mukherji, 12,795 ; 
Crosse, 13,551, 13,558, 13,641-5; Chaudhuri, 
17,403. 

for Ill-health advocated, W. P. Milne - 17,328 
for Inefficiency ; 

Approved, and suggestions re safeguards, W. S. 
Milne,ll,360; Abdul Majid, 14i,942; Stephenson, 
15,582,15,724-8.15,635,15,750, p. 660, p. 571; 
Cuming, 16,293, 16,317, 16,360-1; Hughes- 
Butler, 16,714; Cullis, 18,566; Macpherson, 
18,996, 19,031, p. 579. 

not Approved, and suggestions instead. Be, 
10,377, 10,409, 10,631-3 ; Krishna K. Muk¬ 
herji, 12,775, 12,807-11. 

Apf>eal to Board suggested, Beatson-Bell 11,984 
Dangerous, and reasons, Beatson-Bell 11,919, 

11,982-6, 12,129-32 

after 35 years’ service approved, Beatson-Bell 

11,920 

Extension of service to 60 advocated, W. P. Milne 

17,240, 17,325-9 
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Eetirement, I.C.S. — continued. 

Rules satisfactory on the whole, Stephenson 15,61‘2, 

15,656, p. 564 

System, no iiltei'ation required - - - p. 579 

VOLTJNTABY : 

at Any time after 15 years’ service, on pension of 
as many 60ths of average pay of last three years 
as officer has service, Crosse - 13,558, 13,579-84, 

13,650-4, 13,694-5 
on Reduced pension, between 10 and 25 years’ 
service should be allowed, and details, Beatson- 
Bell - . . . 11,920, 11,992-5, 12,128 

Present system approved, Beatson-Bell - 11,920 

Retirement, P.C.S. 


Secretariat: 

Experience not necessary for high a25poiiitments and 
reason for appointment in, Beatson-Bell 12,147-50 
Questionof efficiency of Indians,TP. S. Milne 11,503-16 
Question of reasons for Indians from P.C.S. not 
being satisfactory, and no reasons for keeping 
Indians out, TP. g. - - ■ 11,407-13 

Training of officers of P.C.S. for, Stephenson 

15,539, 15,544, 15,790-2, 16,075- 83, p. 549 

Secretaries: 

Chief, raising of pay to level of Madras and Bombay 
advised, Stephenson - - . . 15,586-7 

Deputy, officer in pcost of junior secretary to Board 
in Bengal doing work of, Stephenson 15,539, p. 549 


OoBIPULSOEY : 

for Inefficiency; * 

Approved, Mitra, 11,607 ; Crosse, 13,654. 
Dangerous, Beatson-Bell - - -11,933 

Comparatively young officers should not he com¬ 
pelled to retire before 55, hut those willing to 
retire should ba allowed pension for even ten 
years’ service, Peters - - - 13,804, 13,806 

after 35 years’ service advocated, RcuLso/f-Re/l 11,949 
Extensions ; 

too Frequent, Amritalal Mukherji - - 13,513 

Sy.stem creates uncertainty and confusion, Beatson- 

Bell .11,949 

Fifty-five usual age,’ eligible for, Crosse - - 13,585 

on Pull pension from highest gi'ade of Rs. 800 
advocated, Ali Asliraf - . - -12,576 

Full pension after 25 years advocated, Beatson-Bell, 
11,949 ; Alt Ashraf, 12,589. 
on Medical certificate, full pension after 20 years’ 
full service Advocated, Ali Ashraf - - 12,589 

Optional for inefficiency advocated, Ali Ashraf 

12.590 

Question of serving after date of possible retirement, 

Mahtah .- -13,303 

Rules satisfactory, Amritalal Mukherji • - 13,342 

Rules not satisfactory, Ali Ashraf- - - 12,592 

Voluntary, between 10 and 25 years’ service on 
reduced pension advocated, Beatson-Bell -11,920 
Voluntary, should be allowed after 10 years' service, 
Peters, 10,806 ; AU Ashraf, 12,589, 12,629-30. 

Revenue officer, effect of talcing away criminal powers, 
Sinha .10,154-5 


E.xainples of Indians qualified for appointment, but 
not appointed, but not on grounds of inefficienojr, 

Carndttff . 11,075-86 

TO Government : 

Duties, Stephenson .16,231 

Indians not appointed, Mitra - - 11,665-7 

Question of non-apjrointment of members of P.C.S., 

MMra .11,608 

JUDiciAL Secretary to Government : 
Appointment of munsif not objected to, if fit, 
Cuming - - - - - . 16,551-2 

Appointment of sub-judge advised, Sarvadhikari 

17,223 

Munsif might be usefully employed as, Ahdid 
Majid, 15,079 ; Cullis, 18,747. 

Personal assistant, no objection to appointment of 
member of P.C.S. judicial branch. Carnduff 

11,294 

Junior secretary to Board, reasons for preferring 
Civilian and possible abolition of post, Stephenson 

15,539, p. 549 

Legislative Secretary to Government of India, if 
barrister, pension on same footing as Chief Judge 
of Small Cause Coui’t, Carnduff - 10,908-9 

Question of appointment of Indian, and Indians rarely 
appointed, Carnduff - - - 10,757, 10,940-1 

Un0ee-Seceetary to Government : 

Duties, Stephenson .... 16,232-4 

Indian holding post, formerly Registrar of 
Financial Department of Government of Bengal, 
Stephenson .... 15,540, p. 551 

Listed post, but not filled by Indian, Mitra 11,584 
Post might be listed, Banerjea - 15,130, 15,187, 


Revenue branch of Provincial Service, preferred to 
police, but prospects less good, Peters ■ 13,844-8 

Revenue subordinate officers, promotion in hands of 
Oolleetor, and opinion formed on magisterial work 
consequent probable desire to convict, Carnduff 

11,159-65 

Ripon College, Muhammadans, number of and of 
graduates rising, Banerjea - - 15.262, 15,467 


15,439 

Post not filled by members of P.C.S., and reasons, 
Stephenson 15,539, 15,540, 15,693, p. 549, p. 551 
Qualification necessary, Stephenson - - 16,141 

Three, and statement in Appendix Till, re, in¬ 
correct, Be .10,379 

Sen, Baikuntha Nath, Rai Bahadur. B.L.. evidence of 

16,558-676. 

Separate Examinations: 


Rundlett, J. H., evidence of - - - 18,755-90 


S. 

Sam Sing Tea Estate, particulars re labour, &c., Chaplin 

14,827-49, 14,851-68 
Sarvadhikari, Dr. Devaprasad, evidence of, 17,004-238 
Scholarships: 

Advised, Beatson-Bell, 12,029; Stephenson, 16,184-6, 
16,204; Jfcieod, 17,794-6; Macpherson, 
Advocated, if scheme re supplementary examination 
not adopted, Sinha - - - 9835, 9902-5 

Increase advocated, Mookerjee, 12,167, 12 220-2 
12,255-9, 12,426-7 ; Peters, 13,849-50. 

Increase in number of Indians under system of 
expected, hut not as many as by scheme for supple¬ 
mentary examination, Sinha - - 9941-4 

Large number advisable, Sinha - . . 9902 

not Necessary if separate recruitment for judicial 
branch adopted, Sinha .... 10,183 
Revival of Sir Stafford Northcote’s and Lord 
Lawrence’s scheme advocated, and particulars, 
Ohose - - - 13,919, 13,992-6, 14,033-6 

System of selection, Sinha • - - 10,107-8 


not Advocated, and reasons, De, 10,322; Carnduff', 
10,748; W. S. Milne, 11.375-8; Mitra, 11,565, 
11,641-2, 11,730-6; Beatson-Bell, 11.837, 11,960 ; 
Mookerjee, 12,168, 12,170; Fazlul Hug, 12,882, 
12,884; Peters, 13,753; Ghose, 13,900, 13,949; 
Banerjea, 15,113-4; Stephenson, 15,517, 15,682-9, 
15,691; Baikuntha Nath Sen, 16,563; Hughes- 
Buller, 16,684; Sarvadhikari, 17,010; McLeod, 
17,704; G-iipta, 17,896, 17,918-9; Basu, 18,261, 
18,445—54; Cullis, 18,540, 18,575-7; Bundlett, 
18,755; Macpherson, 18,951, 19,059-69, j). 583. 
may be Desirable, Mahtah .... 13^097 
advocated (if Simultaneous Examination not 
accepted) to make up number of Indians admis¬ 
sible to I.O.S., Sinha, 9814, 9870-8, 9921, 9931-5, 
9941-4,10,021-2.10,159-64, 10,171-4, 10,209-15. 

Separate Service for Indians objected to, Carnduff’ 

10,818-22 

Settlement Department, officers of P.C.S. not suitable 
for, Stephenson ...... 15,.544 

Settlement work, explanation, Cullis ■ 18,613-23 
Shams-ul Huda, the Hon. Nawab Syed, note of dissent 
re answers of Bengal Government - p. 474-5 

Sherishtadar, formerly taken by Commissioner for in¬ 
spection work, Ali Ashraf .... 12,709 
Shorrook, J. C., evidence of - - - 14,516-787 
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Simultaneous Examinations: 

Advocated, De. 10,320, 10,323-4, 10,345, 10,456, 
10,608, 10,613, 10.668, 10,670; Mitra. 11,560, 
11,563, 11,566-7, 11,580, 11,632-6, 11,642, 

11,742 ; ilooherjse, 12,167 ; Fadul Huq, 12,879 , 
12,881, 12,920; Peters, 13.747, 13,751; Ghose, 
13,900, 13,903, 13,946-63, 14,001, 14,155-7, 

14,203-9; Banerjea, 15,163-5, 15,211. 15,313-25, 
15,364, 15,402-7, 15,460-6; Sarvadhikari, 17,006, 
17,009,17,067,17,173,17,179 17,896,17,917, 

17,920, 18,168-93, 18,228 ; Baeni, 18,259. 
Advocated, but proportion of posts open to Indians 
must be fixed, Mahtah - - - 13,165-70 

Advocated, for executive brancli only, BailcunOm 
Nath Sen - - 16,559, 16,562, 16,602, 16,619-20 

not Advocated, and objections, Cariidnff, 10,747, 
10,780-3, 10,934-8; W. S. Ififns, 11,314, 11,372-4, 
11,381-4; Bieatsoii-Bell, 11,835,11,959; Braithwaite, 
14,219, 14,246, 14,283-4, 14,433-44, 14,485-90; 
Stephenson, 15,515, 15,677, 15,789; Hughes-Bttller, 
16,633, 16,744-7 ; W. P. Milne, 17,239, 17,309-20; 
McLeod, 17,703, 17,730; GuUis, 18,539, 18,574, 
18,661, 18,688-702; Macpherso^i, 18,949, 19,059, 
19,250, 19,323-33, p. 546, p. 581-3. 
not Advocated if P.C.S. put on better footing and 
scholarships added, Peters - - - 13,849-52 

not Advocated if men heading list selected irre¬ 
spective of nationality. Strong - - 9813, 9864 

i^GE Limit ; 

17-19 on Januaiy 1st advised, and reasons, De 

10,328,10,618-22 
One year later for Indians desirable, Basu 18,464 
Reduction would be safeguard against excessive 
number of Indians, De - - ■ -10,618 

All classes probably able to compete before long, 
Basu - .... 18,358-64 

•~* 6 * anJiJotaa ■ a al a a ted- should spend three years at 
approved University in England and take degi-ee, 

De .. 10.320 

Candidates from any but educated classes not likely, 
Stephenson ...... 16,207 

Coaching institution in India for, question of 
possibility, Thibaut .... 18,864-7 

Combined with system of selection, advocated, and 
details, Bundlett - - - 18,755, 18,757 

Demand continues, Carndiiff .... 10,948 

would Discourage European recruitment, and reasons, 
Chaplin .... 14,788, 14,917-20 

Effect on recruitment for P.C.S. and I.C.S., Krishna 
K. Mukherji .... 12,827, 12,845-6 

Enlightened opinion in India not in favour of, hut 
considerable body of educated opinion in favour 
of, Braithwaite - 14,219,14,278-82, 14,418-22 
European recruits would decrease, Macpherson 

19,325-37 

if European training provided, some objections 
would be removed, Stephenson - ■ 15,687-90 

Europeans should be eligible for appointment in 
India, and result, Ghose - - • 14,172-7 

not Expedient at present, and reasons, but no objec¬ 
tions to principle, Abdul Majid - 14,924, 14,958, 

15,032-41 

Filling of fixed number of vacancies by, approved, 
but scheme for supplementary examination, &c. 
preferred, Sinha - - - 10,023-5 

High standard advised, Ghose - - 13,973-5 

History of inquiries into expediency of, and evidence 
re, Ghose .13,900 

Indians ; 

Difficulty if not snificient to fill proposed half of 
vacancies, Ghose - 14,061, 14,100, 14,129-39 

no Difficulty anticipated if number of, above limit, 

Gupta . 18,094-5 

should still he Eligible to compete in London, 
Mookerjee .... 12,170,12,451-3 
Failure of Indians under, would not emban-ass the 
Government, Gupta - - - 18,096-8 

Few Indians will go to England, Banerjea 15,423-5 
not Likely to get sufficient training in India, Ghose 

14,156-62 


Simultaneous Examinations — continued, 

Indians — continued. 

Preponderance of: 

not Anticipated, and a remote possibility, Sinha, 
9865, 0918,10,085-6, 10,201-8; De, 10,457-61, 
10,500-3,10,574-83,10,679; Fadul Huq, 12,924 
-5,12,929; Ghose. 14,001,14,090,14,131: Baner¬ 
jea, 15,167-73, 15,224-5, 15,373-96, 15,407, 
15,426-9, 15,475-7 ; Sarvadhikari, 17,200-7. 
Anticipated, and small success at first, would 
probably result in, Cn rndutF, 10.781-:l, 10.966-7, 
11,125-8; Braithwaite. 14,219; S/iorrocfe, 14,564 
-5; Gupta. 17,896.17,958, 18,093, 18.168-71, 
18,227; Thibaut, 18,907, 

Supplementary to examination in London advocated 
for purpose of recruiting proper number of, Sinha 

9814, 9870-81 

Unconditional, not advocated, but modified scheme 
suggested to fill vacancies and ensure recruitment 
of properproportionof,Afookc/y'ee 12,167,12,213-4, 
12,216-9, 12,349-53, 12,428-44, 12,497-502 
Intermediary service as I’esult of, explanation re, 

Mahtah .13,174-6 

might be Introduced as experimental measure, and 
could be repealed if necessary, Fazlul Huq 12,881, 

12,926-9 

Lowering or adapting of standard not approved, Imt 
demand possible, Sinha, 9919-20-, Ghose, 14,161-7, 
14,171; Cidlis, 18,539. 

Majority in favour of, in Public Services Com¬ 
mission of 1886, and statistics, Ghose - 13,900, 

13,945 

Minimum qualification advocated, but difficult 
Ghose - 13,900, 13,950-1, 14,125-8,14,175-7, 

14,203-9 

Muhammadans would be swamped at first, Beatson- 

Bell .12,151 

at Other centres not advocated, De, 10,321; Mitra, 
11,564; Beataon-Bell, 11,836 ; Peters, 13,752 ; 
Stephenson, 15,516; Basxi, 18,260; Macpherson, 
18,950, p. 546. 

Promotion to listed posts should be supplementary 

to, Banerjea .15,185-6 

not Pressed if sejiarate judicial recruitment given 

p. 575 

Simila.rity of standard desirable, Ghose 14,091-103 
Statutory objections to scheme and alternative 
acceptable, Ghose .... 14,049-60 

Sinha, S. P., evidence of ... 9808-10,313 

Small Cause Court; 

Judges, see that title. 

Registrars, Munsif might be appointed if fit, Cuming 

16,551-2 

Statutory Civilians: 

if Appointed in accordance with Statute of 1870, no 
badge of inferiority likely, Ghose - - 14,082 

Effect of interference with, on number of Indians in 
Service recruited in India, Stephenson - 15,949 
Entitled to subscribe to General Provident Fund and 
no further facilities necessary re provision for 
families, Stephenson - - - 15,618, p. 565 

Indian not entirely satisfactory in district work, 

Mahtah .13,291 

would he Inferior in status, pay, &c., to I.O.S., 

Banerjea . 15,350-3 

Leave rules, same as for European service not 

appropriate .p. 564 

Objections, Beatson-Bell - - - 12,135-8 

Only one in Bengal, Stephenson - 15,606, p. 564 

Pay: 

Three quarters advocated, W. P. Milne 17,239 
Two-thirds suitable, Banerjea, 15,506-10; Stephen¬ 
son, 15,595, p. 562. 

Pension : 

no Criticism of rules, except Article 566 of O.S. 

Regulations, Beatson-Bell - - 11,921 

Suitable, Stephenson - - - 15,614, p. 564 

Present system of listed posts preferred, Macpherso-n 

18,960 

Reasons for failure, Braithwaite, 14,515; Stephenson, 
16,139-40; Macpherson, 19,296. 

Reasons for institution of, Gttpfa ■ - -17,896 

E 3 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THK POBIJC SERVICES IN INDIA ; 


Statutory Civilians — continued. 

Recruitment from members of P.O.S. of proved merit 
and ability advocated, Peters - - -13,760 

Restriction to residents advocated, Banerjea 15,349 
Revival op system : 

Advocated, and scheme, Ghoss, 13,914, 13,988-91; 
Banerjea, 15,125,15,198-201,15,213-4,15.220-2. 
15,298-300, 15,326-39. 15.345-8, 15,397-401, 
15,437. 15,441, 15,505-16; Baikmtha Nath Sen. 
16,576, 16,618,16,670. 

not Advocated, and reasons, Sin,ha, 9828; De. 
10.338, 10,392, 10,402; Garnduff, 10,756. 10,758. 
10,816, 10,942-3; W. S. Milne, 11,324; Mitru. 
11,568, 11 ;■ Beatson-Bell, 11,864; Mookerjee. 

12,181; Fazhd Huq, 12,892 ; Mahtab, 13,239 ; 
Braithwaite, 14.232 ; Stephenson, 15,535 ; Huyhes- 
Buller, 16,697, 16,939; Bastt, 18.275, 18,412-4. 
18,447-50. 

Small proportion only of posts for, advised, Sarvadhi- 
kari - - 17,092, 17,166-7, 17,177,17,200-7 

Some improved method of recruitment with nomina¬ 
tion and competitive examination advised for 
Indians not willing to go to England, Sarvadhi- 
kari 17,023, 17,081, 17,139-45, 17,165, 17,188 
Tei'm open to comment, Abdul Majid - - 14.929 

Statutory regulations, reservation of certain posts 
to I.C.S.: 

Approved, Carnd-nff, 10,754; Mookerjee, 12,178; 
Braithwaite. 14,229; Rw.o/ies-BnZZer, 16,993; Cullis. 
18,547. 

Approved, and additions advised, De - • 10,334 

Approved and alteration of schedule not advised, 
Beatson-Bell, 11,851, 12,097-8; W. S. Milne, 
11,320; Stephenson. 15,530; Macpherson, 18.962, 
p. 547. 

not Approved, Ra)ier;«ci, 15,122; Baikimtha Nath Sen, 
16,573; Sarvadhikari, 17,020. 
in Executive branch only, advised, Ohose - 13,911 
if Guarantee removed, question of decline of popularity 

of I.C.S., Mitra . 11,789-91 

for High administrative and judicial posts, approved, 
Mahtab ....... 13,106 

not Necessary, and hard and fast rales objected to, 

Mitra .11,578 

Subject to recommendations, approved, Sinha 9825 

Statutes, question of recruitment of Indians according 
to terms of, Sinha, 10,134-8; Stephenson, 15.861-84, 
15,895-901, 15,919-66, 16,025-30, 17.919-66; Basn. 
18,501-9. 

Stephenson, Hugh Lansdown, I.C.S.. evidence of 

15,511-16,258 

Strong, Rev. E. L., evidence of - - 9606-807 

Subdivisional officers: 

Eirst-olass travelling allowance advised, De 10,725 
Halting allowance not equal to allowance of other 
first-class officers, Peters ■ - 13,809, 13,831-5 

Sadab; 

Abandonment of scheme advocated, Mahtab 

13,122,13,159-60 
House allowance advocated, Macpherson 19,037, 

19,119-21 

Separation of functions, question of, Basn 18,523 

Subdivisions: 

Increase would probably follow increase in districts, 
Hughes-Buller - - - 16,898-901, 16,987-91 

not Necessai'ily under Europeans, Hughes-Buller 

16,902-3 

One first-class magistrate in, in addition to sub- 
divisional officer advocated to allow latter to pay 
attention to administrative work, Peters 13,779. 

13,809, 13,874-8 

Post nearly always filled by I.C. Servants, and young 
Civilians sent and remarks re. Fazlul Huq 12,906, 

13,001-6, 13,079-83 

Subordinate Executive Service (see Executive Service, 
Subordinate). 

Subordinate Service: 

Amalgamation with P.C.S. advocated, Baikuntlia 
Nath Sen, 16,594 ; Basu, 18,298. 

Grades and posts, details, Beatson-Bell - 12,118-23 

Reci'uitment, provisional revised rules, Stephenson 

15,620 


Subordinate Service— continued. 

Used as step towards P.O.S., Stephenson - 16,015, 

16,228 

(see also Executive Service, Subordinate.) 

Superior Posts, see under Conditions of Service. 

Survey Department, time-scale referred to. Beatson- 
Bell .-11.903 


T. 

Tea plantations, particulars re. Chaplin - 14,819-26. 
14,886-8, 14,856, 14,890-95, 14,875-85, 14,898-907, 

14,921-3, 14,915-6 
Tbibaut, Dr., evidence of - - - - 18,791-942 

Time-scales in other departments, De; 10,389 ; Mitra, 
11,616 ; Beatson-Bell, 11,963; Alt Ashraf, 12,579; 
Peters, 13,793 ; K. N. Chaudhuri, 17,384. 

(see ’mider Pay, I.C.S., and Pay, P.C.S.) 

Training, I.C.S: 

Civilians should have as much dealings with people 
as military officers with men of regiments, Strong 

9693, 9733 

after Taking up appointment .- 

According to branch selected advised, and special 
training, Sarvadhikari - - - . 17,037 

Certain amount of responsibility advisable, McLeod 

17,761-5 

Collector: 

Personality of, effect on recraits’ training, Strong, 
9694-6 ; Garnduff, 10,791-2; Beatson-Bell, 
11,880-1; Stephenson, 16,712-7. 

Training of recruits should be duty of, Strong 
9632-5, 9648, 9694-5 

Under Collector : 

Difficulties, Macpherson - - - 19,205 

Might be improved, Hughes-Buller -16,769 
Course recommended, Banerjea - - 15,289-91 

Defects of present methods, Strong - -9645-8 

Defects, and suggestions for special institutions 
and then settlement work, Hughes-Buller 16,709 
Departmental examinations; 

not Approved, and training in hands of Collector 
and reliance on his personal certificate pre¬ 
ferred, Beatson-Bell .... 11,881 
Proposal to avoid cj-amming, Hughes-Buller 

16,710 

Satisfactory, De, 10,421; Amritalal Mukherji, 
13,311; Stephenson. 15,562, p. 553. 

Stiffening of standard for vernacular advised 
De, 10,363-4; W. S. Milne. 11,341; Cullis. 
18,554. 

Suitable with a few alterations, De, 10,363-4; 
W. S. Milne, 11,341 ; Ali Ashraf, 12,566 ; 
Krishna K. Mukherji, 12,772; Macpherson, 
18,985. 

no Difficidty in posting assistants, Stephenson 

16,220 

at Different centres under selected officers as now 
advocated, and Provincial Governments should 
make their own arrangements, Sinha ■ 9841 

Differentiation for Indians : 
not Advocated, 9846; De, 10,370; Mooker¬ 
jee, 12,195; Ghose, 13,930-1; Braithwaite, 
14,242; Banerjea, 15,141 ; Stephenson, 15,565 ; 
Macpherson, 18,992, p. 554. 
not Advocated except as I’egards languages, 
W. S. Milne, 11,345 ; Beatson-Bell, 11,888-9 ; 
Banerjea, 15,141; B. N. Basu, 18,291. 
Differentiation between persons of mixed and un¬ 
mixed descent not advocated, Mookerjee, 12,196 ; 
Stephenson, 15,566 ; Basu, 18,293 ; Macpherson. 
18,993. 

Junior officers allowed too much in Presidency 
towns as under-secretaries at first, and general 
training and work at headquarters of district 
advised, Mahtab - - - 13,116, 13,157-8 

for Officers recruited as cadets same as for open 
competition, Beatson-Bell ... 11,889 
Sni'vey and settlement training most valuable, 
Beatson-Bell, 11,880 ; Macpherson, 18,988. 
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Training, I.C.S. — continued. 

AFTBB, Taking up appointment — continued. 

System; 

Lack of, source of weakness, Strong 9614, 9693-7 
Particulars, Beatson Bell, 11,880; Stephenson, 
15,561, 16,045-6, p. 553. 

Satisfactory, Be, 10,362; Carnduff, 10,791-2; 
All Ashraf, 12,565; Braithioaite, 14,241 ; 
Stephenson, 15,561, 15,712-7; Maepherson, 
18,984, p. 553. 

Satisfactory, except for study of vernaculars, and 
more thorough training required, W. S. Milne. 
11,340; Gullis, 18,553. 

Suitable generally, but system of periodical exami¬ 
nation by district officer or deputy collector 
advised, and viva voce, Krishna K. Muhherji 

12,771 

Unsatisfactory, and suggestions re. Ghose. 13.926 ; 
Baikimtha Nath Sen, 16,585, 16,667-8. 
more Systematic training necessary, and sympath 3 f 
with Indians, Mookerjee - 12,193, 12,458-60 

Theoretically two yeai\s, but officers often placed 
in charge of subdivisions after IJ years'service, 
Beatson-Bell ------ 11,893 

Time taken in, varies, but about two years, and 
pei'centage, allowing for, need not be altered, 
Stephenson . . . . 15,576, p. 558 

Useful, but if prospects on executive side, men will 
not go to judicial, Mookerjee - - 12,265-6 

Work in India preferred to further pi-obation, 

Banerjea .15,178-82 

Woi'king not satisfactoi-y, and training under 
experienced deputy collector, with subsequent 
examination and report, advocated, Ali Ashraf 

12,565 

Undue prolongation undesirable, Stephenson 15,567 
(see also under Executive Branch and under Judicial 

~R7-aTif^h,'l -- 

Training, P.C.S.: 

Officers should have training to enable them to take 
on work of I.C.S. officers to relieve overwork, 
W. P. Milne ...... 17,240 

Question of, and value of settlement training, 
Beatson-Bell . . . . 11,880, 11,930-1 

no Reserve for officers under training, Amritalal 
Mukherji, 13,314 ; Peters. 13,781 ; Stephenson, 
15,632,‘p. 570. 

Scheme at central provincial institution, Hughes. 

Buller - . - - 16,707,16,727, 16,782 

Supplementary examination and additional training 
in India advised, Mahtab - 13,094, 13,137-44, 

13,209 13 

AFTEit Taking up appointment ; 

Departmental examination: 
not Approved, and training by Collector better, 
Beatson-Bell ----- 11,931 
Book-keeping advised, Maepherson - - 19,028 

not Satisfactory and training under experienced 
officer advised, Peters - - - -13,777 

System suitable, but some alteration advised in 
syllabus of studies, Mitra - - - 11,602 

System, particulars and recently revised, and 
approval of, Stephenson - - - -15,627 

System suitable, Sinha, 9856 ; Mitra, 11,601 ; 
Mookerjee, 12,202; Amritalal Mukherji, 13,310; 
Stephenson, 15,628 ; Maepherson, 19,027, p. 570. 
no System, and disadvantages, Cuming - 16,285 
{see also Probation and Training, P.C.S.) 

Transfers, I.C.S.: 

Leave as cause of (see under Rules under Leave). 
Payment of expenses advised - - - p. 480 

Posting to particulae districts advocated; 
for five years, Beatson-Bell 11,910, 11,996-7, 

12,152-6 

for three years, Mookerjee -----12,199 

Transfers, P.C.S.: 

Actual expense should be borne by Government, 

Crosse . 13,560, 13,655-9 

Extra allowance for unhealthy districts would be 
check on frequent requests for, Peters -13,839 
Leave as cause of (.see under Rules under Leave), 


Transfers, P.C.S ,— continued. 

Officers in unpopular districts take leave in hope of, 
Beatson-Bell ...... 11.945 

Special travelling allowance advocated, Mitra 11,627 

Travelling Allowance (see under Pay). 

U. 

Uncovenanted Service Family Pension Fund (see under 
Family Pension Fund and under Provident Fund). 

Under-Secretary to Government (see under Secretaries). 

University Education: 

same Advantages at Cambridge, but more difficulty 
re admission than formerly, Be - - 10,534-6 

Length of course. Strong - - . . 9787 

Minor English scholarships and upper primary 
examinations dropped, Gupta - - - 18,226 

System re determining curricnluin, Thibaiit 

18,936-42 

Unrest: 

Concessions will not reduce discontent. CulUs 

18,669-72 

Causes of, Mahtah, 13,100; Hughes Bidler, 16,694, 
16,910-27, 16,985-6. 

Disturb.^nces and riots : 

Details, Hughes-BuMer - - - 16,916-27 

in Districts under Euroiieans, oimse. Hughes-Buller 

16,868-70, 16,887 
not Due to question of Europeans or Indians as 
head of, district, - 18,108-11,18,194 

Extra work on account of, Hughes-Buller 16,905-6 
Indian in charge of districts, and no distinction 
betv/een light and heavy districts, Gupta 

18,018-25, 18,027 

Mam objection to employment of Indians in higher 
posts, Garnduff 10,836-8,10,881-9, 10,947, 

10,952-61, 11,143-51 
Opening of door to I.C.S. to Indians would allay, 
Mookerjee - - . - 12,328, 12,519-21 

V. 

Vakils, recruitment from (see under from the Bar under 
Recruitment, P.C.S.). 

Vernaculars: 

more Attention necessary, Mookerjee - - 12,193 

Best learned in India, Sinha, 10,112 ; Cidlis, 18,550; 
Maepherson, 18.982. ' 

Better teaching required in India, Gullis - 18,553 
Colleges in Bengal where suitable training could be 
obtained, Milne . - - - 11,340, 11,549 

Deterioration in knowledge, causes and remedies, 
Strong, 9615, 9652, 9719-22; Sinha, 9842; Be, 
10,364; W. S. Milne, 11,342 ; Beatson-Bell, 11,882 ; 
Mookeijee, 12,194; Fazlul Huq, 12,900, 13,020-2 ; 
Mahtah, 13,117; Ghose, 13,926; 8. Banerjea, 
15,137; Baikuntha Nath Sen, 16,586; Hughes- 
Buller, 16,711; Sarvadhikari, 17,038; Basu, 
18,288; Gullis, 18,554 ; Maepherson, 18,986. 
some Deterioration in knowledge, but not in collo¬ 
quial knowledge of juniors when in charge of 
subdivision, Stephenson - - 15,562, p. 653-4 

Knowledge of, on arrival, and opportunities of 
learning, W. S. Milne - - - 11,445-57 

Length of time I'equii'od for thorough knowledge of, 
Mookerjee ------ 12,556-7 

Postponement of study till arrival in India, advo¬ 
cated, Hughes-Buller - 16,704-5, 16,708, 16.778 

Promotion should depend to larger extent 011 pro¬ 
ficiency in, Sinha ----- 9842 

Question of language of educated classes or of 

raiyats. Strong . 9658-66 

Standard in department experimental, raising of, 
advocated, Sinha ----- 9842 

Standard required for missionaries, Strong 9655-66 
Training in India advised, Mahtah, 13,113 ; Cuming, 
16,267; Hughes-Buller, 16,704-5, 16,778; Mae¬ 
pherson, 18,977-8. 

Variations in, and difficulty might be met by keeping 
officers in part of country with same language, 

Strong . 9794 

(see also under Syllabus under Indian Civil Service 
Examination and under Course of Study under 
Probation, I.C.S.) 


